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X.    ORBEOB. 


It  is  impofisible,  in  our  liifitorical  and  classical 
•BaodationB,  to  separate  from  modem  Greece  our 
ideas  of  its  ancient  classic  splendour.     We  cannot 
divest  ooTselves  of  the  epics,  lyrics,  and  dramas  of 
bcr  poets,  the  eloquence  of  her  orators,  the  wisdom 
d  her  philosophers,  and  the  bravery  of  her  war- 
rioTB.    We  are,  as  it  were,  inspired  by  Homer. 
We  can  imagine  Demosthenes  rousing  into  enthu- 
ossm,  courage,  and  patriotism  all  the  energies  of 
the  popular  assemblies  whom  he  addressed  in  the 
moat  forcible,  logical,  and  eloquent  harangues  that 
were  ever  uttered  by  man.   We  can  also  in  imagi- 
nation enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  Games, 
in  which  the  most  athletic  and  dexterous  of  the 
Greeks  contended  more  vigorously  for  honours  than 
they  would  for  their  lives — and  we,  in  idea  at  least, 
enter  upon  the  triumphal  battle-fields  and  sea-fights 
which  impart  splendour  to  Grecian  history.  And  we 
should  indeed  be  ungrateful  did  we  not  acknow- 
ledge the  instruction  which  we   have    derived 
in   learning,    in  science,   and    in   art   from   the 
ancient  Greeks.     It  was  the  civilisation  of  the 
Greeks  which  first  enlightened  and  gave  poetry, 
erudition,  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  to 
the   Romans.     It  was  to  the  Greeks  that   the 
Byzantine  historians  and  writers  owed  their  edu- 
cation and  their  knowledge.    And  it  was  imme- 
diately after  the  Eastern  Empire  was  utterly  subdued 
by  the  Turks  that  Central  and  Western  Europe  de- 
rived from  the  Greeks,  who  fled  from  Thrace,  the 
bm^ts  which  revived  learning  among  the  Latins, 
and  which  afterwards  extended  erudition  and  civili- 
sation to  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations  of  the 
west  and  north. 

Bnty  with  the  exception  of  such  of  those  magnificent 
mlna  as  have  survived  the  depredations  and  feroci- 
ties,  not  only  of  the  barbarians  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  of  some  modem  Vandals,  and  the  local  asso- 
dationa  of  scenery,  with  the  configuration,  un- 
changed since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  of  the  con- 
tment  and  islands  of  Greece,  the  traveller  amid 
those  classic  lauds  will  find  little  that  is  agreeable 
or  hopeful,  but  he  will  daily  encounter  that  dis- 
order and  degradation  which  generate  sorrow  and 
wbicli  subdue  hope. 

About  270  years  before  the  utter  subjugation  of 
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Greece  by  the  Turlu,  the  latter,  after  conquering 
Constantinople,  partitioned  Greece  into  feudal  lord- 
ships, which  they  distributed  among  the  Normans, 
Venetians,  and  French  military  leaders.  Those 
feudal  lords  oppressed  the  Greeks  no  less  severely 
than  did  the  Ottomans  at  a  subsequent  period. 

For  237  years— that  is,  from  1481  to  1718— the 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  almost  incessantly  at  war, 
contesting  every  position  of  Greece.  The  treaty 
of  Passarovitz  ceded  to  the  Porte  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Grecian  States. 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Tm*kish  Govern- 
ment— the  insecurity  of  property  during  a  long 
period,  first  of  the  rule  of  the  Latins  and  after- 
wards of  the  Turks,  disheartened  the  majority, 
rendered  desperate,  and  generally  demoralised 
the  Hellenic  race.  This  was  not  only  the  case  in 
the  Morea  and  Continental  Greece,  but  especially 
in  the  Greek  islands. 

W^hen  the  Greeks  first  attempted  their  inde- 
pendence, they  met  with  the  sympathies  of  all 
Christian  Europe,  and  the  sincere  approbation  of 
all  who  cherished  the  spirit  of  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty.  Had  the  Greeks  been  trained 
by  education  and  practice  to  exercise  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  freedom,  the  hopes  at  that 
time  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  would  long  ere 
tliis  have  been  realised.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
education  and  traditions  for  several  centuries — the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  chiefs,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  the  races  of  inhabitants,  have  all  been  un- 
favourable to  civilisation,  and  to  religious  and  civil 
freedom. 

The  Greeks  revolted  against  Turkish  domina- 
tion in  1821 — asserted  independence,  and  pro- 
claimed a  Republican  Government.  A  destructive 
war  ensued ;  the  Governments  of  Hussia,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  interfered,  and  the  Sultan  was 
induced  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  Greece. 
In  1827,  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  Greece  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  in 
January,  1828,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  nearly  an 
efficient  administration. 

Greece  was  then  divided  provisionally  into 
thirteen  administrative  sections ;  viz.,  Eastern  and 
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Western  Greece,  Argolida,  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
Lower  and  Upper  Messenia,  Elida,  Achaia,  Eubaea, 
the  North  and  South  Cyclades,  and  the  Sporades. 

The  government  was  re-organised  by  the  fourth 
National  Congress,  which  met  at  Argos  in  the 
summer  of  1829,  Capo  d'Istrias  still  remaining  at 
its  head.  The  Panhellenium,  a  council  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  was  replaced  by  another  body 
consisting  also  of  twenty-seven  members,  called 
the  Gerousi%  senate  or  congress.  This  body  gave 
its  opinion  on  matters  of  legislation,  but  had  not 
the  power  of  a  negative  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
regency.  Besides  the  senate,  there  was  a  ministry 
consisting  of  four  departments,  each  having  a 
secretary;  viz.,  the  home  department,  foreign 
affairs,  including  commerce,  the  judiciary,  public 
instruction,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  and 
marine  and  finances.  Three  supreme  tribunals 
were  also  instituted. 

In  February,  1830,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  named  Prince 
Leopold  of  Baxe  Coburg  as  the  hereditary  Sove- 
reign of  Greece,  with  the  title  of  "Sovereign 
Prince."  He  accepted  the  appointment,  but  after- 
wards resigned  it. 

Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  transmitted  by  the  Greek  nation  to  the 
convention  held  at  London,  and  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded there  in  1832,  appointed  king,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  in  February,  1833,  with  a 
regency  of  four  persons  until  he  attained  twenty 
years  of  age,  which  was  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1835. 

The  government  was  in  1833  divided  into  ten 
monarchies ;  viz.,  the  Morea  into  five,  Eastern  and 
Western  Greece  into  three,  and  the  islands  into 
two  monarchies.  These  were  subdivided  into 
eparchies,  and  the  whole  into  468  municipalities 
or  communes  (Dimoi).  Since  the  retirement  of 
Capo  d'Istrias,  the  affairs  of  Greece  have  been 
involved  in  financial  difficulties,  heavy  taxations, 
and  commercial  restrictions. 

The  provisional  government  of  Greece  adopted 
liberal  and  sound  principles  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation ;  and  if  that  under  King  Otho  had  con- 
tinned  to  act  under  those  principles,  we  might  ex- 
pect that  the  shipping  and  trade  of  this  country 
— so  conveniently  situated  for  commerce,  although 
its  productions  are  not  very  abundant — would,  be- 
fore now,  have  enriched  the  population  as  well  as 
the  treasury. 

Under  the  government  of  King  Otho,  which  is 
in  practice  nearly  a  despotism,  not  only  have 
many  vexatious  regulations  and  restrictions  been 
introduced,  but  the  state-officers  and  other  em- 
ployes  interfere  in  a  manner  which  in  no  country 
but  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  to  some  extent 
Portugal  and  Naples,  has  offered  so  unworthy  an 
example  to  the  world.  Among  other  vexatious 
practices  are  those  of  absolutely  rating  the  prices 
at  which  currants  and  other  articles  of  export  are 
to  be  purchased,  and  of  affixing  capricious  values 
to  augment  the  duties  on  commodities.  Greece, 
under  these  circumstances,  certainly  does  not 
afford  the  prospect  of  attaining  financial,  political, 
or  conmiercial  prosperity. 

The  export  and  import  duties  have  been  in 


practice  augmented,  so  that  the  contrabandist,  and 
not  the  treasury,  profits  by  the  unwise  and  imprac- 
ticable policy ;  and  so  stringent  are  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  recent  customs' -law  that  the  autho- 
rities in  the  out-ports  are  ashamed  to  attempt  car- 
rying them  into  effect 

The  export-duties  are  severely  oppressive  on 
the  growers  of  currants  and  other  fruits.  The  new 
customs' -law  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
"  Fraud  is  the  basis  of  all  trade,"  and  that  this 
fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  formidable  sys- 
tem of  penalties  and  punishments. 

The  taxation  of  Greece  is  certainly  grievous  in 
amount,  oppressively  exacted  from  the  people,  and 
the  whole  system  is  ignorantly  arranged  and  worse 
managed.  For  so  small  a  population,  the  whole 
being  under  a  million  of  inhabitants,  the  govern- 
ment is  upon  too  great  and  too  expensive  a  scale, 
and  the  outlay  upon  palaces  and  public  edifices  not 
only  profuse,  but  unjust ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  ample  cause  to  suspect  that  neither  eco- 
nomy nor  honesty  have  been  strictly  observed  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  expenditure.  The  Greek 
loan,  and  the  excess  of  payments  over  income,  has 
increased  the  debt  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  guaranteed  by  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  £600,000  to  Bavaria,  besides  a  heavy 
internal  debt ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  three 
years  ending  1852  exceeds  the  revenue  by  one- 
sixth. 

If  Gandia  had  been  annexed  to  Greece  on  the 
revolution,  and  if  a  strong,  intelligent,  and  strictly 
just  administration  had  been  established,  the  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  Greece  and  Oandia,  and  the 
energy  of  the  people,  would  have,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  rendered  both  countries  rich  and  inde- 
pendent. Agriculture,  commerce,  and  revenue, 
would  have  naturally  flourished,  the  public  credit 
would  have  been  maintained,  and  neither  England, 
France,  nor  Russia,  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  Greek  loan. 

The  military  force  of  Greece  for  1852  consists 
of  8,603  men,  including  gensd'armerie,  frontier 
guards,  and  a  small  cavalry  and  artillery  force. 

The  navy  consists  of  two  corvettes,  of  twenty- 
six  guns,  two  small  steamboats,  three  brigs,  seven 
schooners,  five  cutters,  one  royal  yacht,  two  or 
three  packet-boats,  and  twelve  gun-boats.  The 
whole  power  of  this  force  is  insignificant ;  but  the 
Greeks  are  admirable  sailors. 

The  whole  exports  for  1849  amounted  to 
13,000,000  drachmas,  or  about  £500,000  sterling  ; 
and  the  imports  to  20,000,000  drachmas,  or  about 
£750,000  sterling.  Yet  with  this  miserable  com- 
merce, and  a  country  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
rendered  unfit  for  profitable  agriculture  by  rockB 
and  mountains,  there  is  a  Government,  an  execu- 
tive and  administrative  establishment,  consisting 
of  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  finance, 
and  justice,  war,  religion  and  public  instruction,  all 
with  extensive  bureaucratic  appointments.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  although  the  former  constitution  of 
France  was  in  a  great  degree  imitated,  there  is 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  public  liberty  in  Greece. 
The  l^;al  tribunals  are  the  Areopagus,  or  Oourt 
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of  CasBfttioD,  the  royal  Court  of  Appeal  at  Athens, 
and  the  royal  Court  of  Appeal  atNeuplia :  besides 
which  there  are  minor  courta. 

The  police,  which  is  the  worst  in  Europe,  is 
Tinder  a  director-general.  There  is  also  a  post- 
msster-genera],  but  the  communication  by  letters 
is  slow  and  uncertain. 

Although  the  Greeks  have  preserved  their 
ancient  language  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  Italians,  it  is  only  in  Eastern  Greece  that  the 
Hellenic  race  predominates ;  and  they  are  inferior 
both  in  chivalry,  bravery,  and  virtue  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nortliem  Greece,  who  are  chiefly 
Bdgarians,  Wallachians»  and  Albanians.  Out  of 
Greece,  however,  the  Greeks  distinguish  themselves 
as  mariners  and  as  merchants ;  and  although  in 


their  own  country  they  inherit  a  great  share  of 
the  mendacity  of  their  ancestors,  yet  as  merchants 
in  foreign  countries  they  are  generally  faithful  in 
fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  they  soon  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  customs  and  morals 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside. 

The  Court  of  Athens  is  the  focus  of  intrigues ; 
and  Russia  and  Greece  having  the  sat)  e  religion 
for  their  establishments,  an  extensive  and  intimate 
connexion  subsists  between  the  priests  of  Greece 
and  those  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  combina- 
tion, by  its  influence  over  a  superstitious  people,  and 
the  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  hierarchy,  appears 
to  us  to  be  menacing  the  statu  quo  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 
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As  impression  has  long  existed  that  a  very 
ettemive  manufacture  of  wines  is  going  on  in 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  world  for  the  special  benefit 
0/  British  consumers.  Vague  rumours  about  elder- 
fcerry-juice,  logwood,  cider.  Cape,  and  "  brandy- 
i;owe,"  about  mixing,  blending,  doctoring,   and 
other  mysterious  processes  and  ingredients,  have 
been  afloat ;  and  curious  bits  of  knowledge  which 
have  occasionally  come  to  light  have  seemed  to 
lend  these  rumours  some  confirmation.    Thus  Mr. 
Cyras  Redding  recalls  to  mind  the  amusing  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  Carlton  House,  an  anecdote 
now  pretty  well  known,  but  which,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Bedding  first  had  from  Colonel  McMahon.     How 
the  Prince  Regent  had  in  a  comer  of  his  cellar  a 
small  quantity  of  remarkably  fine  wine  of  a  peculiar 
quality  and  flavour ;  how  this  wine  remaining  for 
some  time  untouched,  ''the  household*'  thought 
their  master  had  forgotten  it,  and  to  make  up  for 
this  inexcusable  lapse  of  memory,  took  upon  them- 
selves to  drink  it  nearly  out ;  how  the  Prince  one 
day,  expecting  some  illustrious  connoisseurs  to 
dinner,  ord^ed  this  particular  wine  to  be  served, 
and  thus  threw  "the  household"  into  a  state  of 
consternation;    and   how  one   of  them   hastened 
thereupon  to  take  counsel  with  a  confidential  wine- 
merchant  in   the   city,  who  quickly  allayed  his 
terrors.  "  Send  me,"  said  this  ingenious  individual, 
"a  bottle  of  what  remains,  and  I  will  send  you  in 
retam  as  much  wine  of  that  description  as  you 
want ;  only  you  must  take  care  that  what  I  send 
u  drank  immediately."     This  advice  was  followed, 
and  the  success  was  complete.     The  Prince  Regent 
and  his  distinguished  guests  (so  the  story  goes) 
were  delighted  with  this  rare  old  wine,  whose  pecu- 
liar merits  had  been  so  long  overlooked.     Three  or 
four  tiihes  afterwards  the  Prince,  whose  taste  in 
wine  was  exquisite,  ordered  some  from  the  same 
batch ;  and  on  every  occasion  the  confidential  dealer 
W  recourse  to  his  private  vineyard  in  his  cellar, 
and  "the  mixture  as  before'*  was  forthcoming. 
This  process  was  continued  until  "  the  household," 


fearing  a  discovery,  thought  it  prudent  to  inform 
their  royal  master  that  the  stock  of  this  favourite 
beverage  was  exhausted. 

Another  suggestive  little  anecdote,  equally  well 
authenticated,  was  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Por- 
ter, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  give  it 
in  that  gentleman's  own  words,  as  reported  in  his 
evidence  delivered  before  the  Committee  on  Wine 
Duties.  "An  acquaintance  of  mine,"  he  said, 
"  who  invented,  some  years  ago,  a  substitute  for 
corks,  which  were  made  with  India-rubber  stufifed 
with  wool,  was  asked  if  he  could  make  some  to 
resemble  champagne  corks.  He  undertook  to  do 
so,  and  was  desired  to  make  a  small  quantity  by 
way  of  trial.  Two  days  after  he '  had  sent  them 
in,  he  had  a  note  from  the  parties,  requesting  to 
see  him ;  he  accordingly  went,  and  they  produced 
a  bottle  of  this  quasi  champagne  wine,  with  the 
comment  that  it  was  in  excellent  order ;  he  found 
it  very  palatable ;  but  he  could  not  make  out  how 
the  corks,  which  he  had  supplied  to  them  only 
two  days  before,  could  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  corking  of  champagne  wine ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  all  made  in  this 
country." 

Stories  of  this  kind — and  there  have  been  many 
such — floating  about  in  society,  liave  served  to 
strengthen  the  prevalent  impression,  that  the  wine 
consumed  in  England  is  largely  adulterated.  The 
result  has  been,  as  many  respectable  wine-mer- 
chants complain,  not  a  little  injurious  to  their  trade. 
"  It  is  spoken  of,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  "  as  a  trade 
very  much  altered  from  the  respectable  character 
it  used  to  bear;  that  persons  of  inferior  moral 
temperament  have  entered  into  it,  that  tricks  are 
played  that  would  not  have  been  countenanced  in 
former  times,  that  the  trade  is  getting  a  very  bad 
name  and  repute,  and  that  by  such  means,  and, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  restriction  of  the  con- 
sumption arising  from  the  high  rate  of  duties, 
it  is  a  confined  and  restricted,  and  by  no  means 
a  prosperous  trade."     On  the   other  hand,  some 
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wine-dealers  of  good  reputation  have  strenuously 
denied  the  prevalence  of  objectionable  practices 
in  their  trade  to  any  important  extent  They 
admit  that  wines  are  frequently  ''blended," 
and  pretty  constantly  "fortified"  with  alcohol; 
but  these,  they  hold,  are  legitimate,  proper,  and 
useful  processes.  As  to  the  various  methods  of 
manufacturing  and  cooking  wines,  which  are  al- 
leged to  be  practised,  these  witnesses  deny  their 
existence,  or  affirm  that  they  are  confined  to  a 
very  small  and  disreputable  section  of  the  trade. 

At  length,  however,  the  public  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion  upon 
this  interesting  question.  Among  the  various 
engines  that  have  at  different  periods  been  resorted 
to  for  eliciting  the  truth  on  any  subject,  there  is 
none  that  will  compare  for  efficiency  wiUi  a  Par- 
liamentary committee.  A  court  of  the  Inquisition 
was  well  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  it  was  not  infal- 
libly successful.  The  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the 
iron  boot,  with  an  auto  da  ji  "  looming  in  the 
distance,"  were  powerful  pieces  of  machinery ;  but 
it  is  on  record  that  they  sometimes  failed  to  loosen 
a  stubborn  tongue,  and  sometimes  extracted  from 
an  agonised  or  terrified  witness  more  evidence 
than  the  facts  would  bear  ont.  A  jury-trial, 
managed  by  practised  counsel,  is  not  amiss ;  but 
astute  witnesses  are  occasionally  found,  capable  of 
baffling  the  most  ingenious  cross-examination.  A 
committee  of  Parliament  succeeds  in  getting  at  the 
truth  simply  by  not  resorting  to  any  means  of  in- 
timidation or  compulsion.  The  witness,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  required  to  reply  to  any  question 
which  he  would  rather  not  answer.  He  may  tell 
as  many  falsehoods  as  he  chooses  to  invent,  with 
little  fear  of  being  legally  called  to  account  for 
perjury.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  witnesses 
usually  answer  every  question  that  is  put  to  them, 
and  never  wilfully  make  a  mis-statement.  The 
latter  offence  would,  it  is  true,  meet  with  instant 
punishment,  of  a  kind  which  few  men  would  be 
willing  to  endure.  The  false  witness  would  neither 
be  tortured  nor  imprisoned ;  he  would  merely  be 
sent  to  Coventry,  A  quiet  smile  of  contempt 
would  circulate  through  the  committee  as  soon  as 
the  attempted  deception  was  perceived ;  the  cour- 
teous chairman  would  suddenly  stiffen  into  rigid 
sternness,  the  examination  would  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close,  and  the  witness  would  slink  hurriedly 
from  the  committee-room,  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  a  disgraced  man  for  life.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  this  moral  penalty  is  one  that  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  incurred.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  the  volumes  of  evidence  on  various  subjects 
which  every  session  brings  forth,  plenty  of  rash 
assertions,  of  biassed  opinions,  of  fallacies  and  de- 
lusions ;  but  probably  no  statement  of  fact  will  be 
found  which  the  person  who  made  it  did  not  at 
the  time  believe  to  be  correct;  and  facts  being 
what  are  chiefly  required  in  such  cases,  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  gives  to  the  labours  of  Par- 
liamentary committees  almost  all  their  value. 

The  **  Select  Committee  on  Import  Duties  on 
Wines,"  which  sat  last  session,  collected  a  large 
mass  of  evidence,  much  of  it  of  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  character.     Forty-one  witnesses 


were  examined,  of  whom  thirty  were  wine-grow- 
ers, shippers,  importers,  or  agents  of  much  expe- 
rience in  the  business;  two  were  British  wine 
manufacturers,  two  were  licensed  victuallers,  and 
the  remainder  were  gentlemen  who  had  had  pecu- 
liar opportunities,  either  official  or  private,  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  die  subject 
under  investigation.  The  witnesses  seemed  all  to 
have  delivered  their  minds  pretty  freely,  both  on 
matters  of  opinion  and  on  matters  of  fact.  A 
good  deal  of  information  was  obtained  that  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  elicited  by  any  other 
means.  A  careful  review  of  all  this  evidence  leads 
to  the  rather  startling  conclusion  that  very  little  of 
the  wine  consumed  in  this  country  is  in  a  natural 
or  wholesome  condition.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it 
is  adulterated,  and  usually  with  some  noxious  in- 
gredient, the  most  common  and  the  most  deleteri- 
ous being  brandy.  Before  proceeding  to  adduce 
some  of  the  remarkable  evidence  bearing  upon 
this  point,  it  will  be  requisite  to  explain,  in  a  few 
words,  the  injurious  effect  of  the  present  import- 
duties,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  they 
operate  to  exclude  light  and  pure  wines  from  the 
English  market. 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  much  more  wine  was  drunk  in  this 
country  than  at  present,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  spirits  was  consumed.  Wine  and  beer 
were  then  the  ordinary  beverages  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  importation  of  wine  into  this 
country,  in  the  year  1669,  for  a  population  of 
about  5,000,000,  was  90,000  pipes  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  40,000  pipes  of  French  wine. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons,  or  twelve 
bottles  (reckoning  six  bottles  to  the  gallon)  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  duty  was  then  only 
fourpence  per  gallon.  In  the  year  1851,  the  total 
importation  of  wine,  for  a  population  of  27,000,000, 
was  but  56,000  pipes,  or  not  quite  two-thirds  oJF 
the  importation  of  1669 ;  and  of  this  quantity  only 
4,000  pipes  were  French  wine.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  wine  is,  therefore,  at  present  only 
about  three-tenths  of  a  gallon,  or  one  bottle  and  a 
half  per  head  of  the  whole  population — just  one- 
eighth  of  what  it  was  in  1669.  The  duty  is  at 
present  bs.  dd.  per  gallon.  Let  not  the  sincere 
advocates  of  total  abstinence  imagine  that  this  aur- 
prising  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  wine  has 
resulted  from,  or  contributed  to,  the  growth  of 
temperate  habits  in  this  country.  The  exact  con- 
trary is  unfortunately  the  fact  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  as  has  been  already  stated,  though  light 
wines  and  beer  were  consumed  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  at  present,  distilled  spirits  were 
comparatively  little  known.  They  were  drunk  in 
coffee-houses  and  in  the  lobbies  of  theatres,  under 
the  name  oT  "  strong  waters ;"  in  fact,  much  as 
"  liqueurs  *'  are  now  taken  on  the  Continent. 
About  the  commencement  of  last  century,  the 
duties  on  all  wines  were  raised  for  revenue  pur- 
poses; and,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  desire  to 
favour  our  Portuguese  allies  at  the  expense  of  our 
French  opponents,  the  duty  on  the  light  French 
wines  was  made  more  than  double  that  on  the  fiery 
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wines  of  Poitagal — ^tbe  latter  paying  26.  and  the 
former  48.  lOd.  per  gallon.  These  duties  were 
increased  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  the  year 
1762,  French  wines  paid  a  duty  of  9s.  5d.  per 
gallon,  and  Portuguese  of  48.  lOd.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  the  last»mentioned  year  the 
consumption  of  all  wines  had  fallen  to  about  1 8,000 
pipes,  being  just  a  fifth  part  of  what  it  was  in 
1669.  But  the  consumption  of  spirits  had,  in  the 
meantime,  frightfully  increased.  The  common 
people,  debarred  by  the  high  price  from  the  use 
of  the  light,  exhilarating,  but  not  intoxicating 
beverage  to  which  they  were  previously  accus- 
tomed, were  driven  to  supply  its  place  by  various 
preparations  of  ardent  spirits,  all  about  equally 
pernicious  to  health  as  well  as  to  morals.  '*  It  was 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1743,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  "  that  the 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  made  for  consump- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  was,  in  1733, 
10,500,000  gallons;  in  1734, 13,500,000  gallons; 
in  1740,  15,250,000  gallons;  in  1741,  17,000,000 
gallons ;  and  in  1742,  19,000,000  gallons.  These 
quantities  were  consumed  by  a  population  not  ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000,  giving  three  and  onensixth 
giilons  for  each  individual  in  1742.  There  were 
theo  more  than  20,000  places  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  which  gin  was  sold  by  the  glass. 
AixMit  that  period  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
passed  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits, 
whidi  were  evaded  by  a  variety  of  means ;  in  fact, 
it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  enforce  the  Gin 
Act^  as  it  was  called.  Within  less  than  two  years 
from  that  measure  passing,  namely,  in  March, 
1738,  there  was  a  proclamation  issued  to  inforce 
the  Gin  Act.  Within  less  than  those  two  years, 
12,000  people  had  been  convicted  under  the  Act 
within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  of  these,  5000  had 
been  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  penalty  of  £100,  and 
3000  others  had  paid  £10  each  to  excuse  their 
Jieing  sent  to  Bridewell  House  of  Correction.  But 
these  proceedings  entirely  failed,  and,  subsequent 
to  and  including  that  period,  the  consumption  of 
i^pirits  was  as  I  have  stated  to  you.  It  was  con- 
siderably greater  in  1741  and  1742  than  it  had 
been  in  1738,  when  that  proclamation  was  issued." 
Such  were  the  consequences  which  followed  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  upon  wine  so  high  as  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  consumption  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  At  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  improved 
habits  which  prevail,  and  more  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  common  use, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  is  less  than  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  But  it  is  still  disgrace- 
fully large,  amounting  to  nearly  one  gallon  per 
annum  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Tnited  Kingdom.  This  is  five  times  the  quantity 
uf  wine  that  is  consumed ;  and  each  gallon  of 
spirits,  it  must  be  recollected,  contains  at  least 
seven  times  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  gallon  of  the  light  wines  of  France. 
Tlie  effect  produced  by  the  high  duties  which 
place  these  wines  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common 
people,  in  extending  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
haa  been  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 
That  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has,  at  this 


time,  a  bad  pre-eminence  for  the  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  consumed  by  its  population.  Yet, 
in  former  days,  previous  to  the  union  with  England, 
this  was  not  the  case.  W*hen  French  wines  were 
admitted  at  a  low  duty,  they  were  abundantly  im- 
ported, and  were  largely  consumed  by  the  very 
parties  who,  when  prevented  from  indulging  their 
taste  for  this  favourite  cordial,  betook  themselves 
to  spirits  as  the  only  substitute  that  was  to  be  had. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  common  to  see,  in 
the  mansion  of  a  country  laird,  the  cask  of  claret 
on  tap  and  free  to  all  comers,  like  the  ale-barrel  in 
an  old-fashioned  English  farmhonse.  Mr.  Bedding 
says  that  he  "  was  told  by  the  late  poet,  Thomas 
Campbell  (his  father  was  born  in  1710,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  statement  goes  back  a  great  way), 
that  his  grandfather  told  him  they  fenced  in  gar- 
den, field  and  paddock,  with  claret-staves."  Those 
who  deprived  the  Scottish  people  of  what  was 
once  their  national  beverage  are  responsible  for 
the  serious  deterioration  of  the  national  morals 
in  point  of  temperance  which  afterwards  took 
place."* 

Another  consequence  of  the  imposition  of  these 
high  duties  is  that  the  consumption  of  wine  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  directed  almost  entirely 
to  the  very  strong  and  spirituous  descriptions, 
such  as  highly -brandied  ports,  sherries,  Madeira, 
and  Marsala.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
When  wine  is  made  costly,  people  must  buy  that 
kind  which  will  **  go  farthest."  A  single  bottle 
of  strong  port  or  sherry  will  serve  for  four  or 
five  persons,  who  would  perhaps  consume  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  ordinary  French  wine.  The 
latter  quantity,  under  the  present  duty,  would  cost 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings,  while  the  bottle  of 
spirituous  wine  would  be  obtained  for  four  or  five. 
Of  course,  most  persons  prefer  the  stronger  wine, 
not  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomy. If  the  light  French  wines  could  be 
obtained  in  this  country,  as  at  Hamburgh  and 
other  German  seaports,  for  eighteenpence  or  a 
shilling  a  bottle,  they  would  certainly  be  preferred 
to  the  fiery  compounds  which  are  now  consumed 
under  the  names  of  port  and  sherry. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  causes  which  lead 
to  such  extensive  adulteration  of  wines  for  tHe 
English  market.  So  long  as  wine  is  dear,  it  roust 
be  had  strong.  Consequently,  wherever  in  any 
part  of  the  world  a  district  is  discovered  producing 


*  A  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  produced  hj  the  op- 
posite e^'stcm  is  presented  in  the  case  of  Liberia.  The 
founders  and  rulers  of  that  colony  have  been  especially  anxious 
to  foster  habits  cf  sobriety  among  the  settlers.  With  this 
object,  A  high  duty  has  been  impoi»ed  upon  distilled  spirits, 
while  French  wines  arc  admitted  free.  The  result  has  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  the  law*makers.  Several  writers 
who  hare  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  colony,  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  temperate  habits  which  prevail  among 
all  classes  of  the  community.  A  respectable  Liberian  colonist, 
Mr.  Eoberts  (brother  of  the  president)  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  at  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  knew  of  but 
two  drunkards  in  the  settlement.  Of  course,  higher  influ- 
ences  than  any  mere  fiscal  regulations  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  things.  But  if,  instead  of  a  system 
which  gives  them  cheap  wines  and  makes  spirits  costljr,  the 
Liberians  had  adopted  such  a  tariff  as  exists  in  Oreat  Britain, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  churches,  schools  and  "  temperance 
societies'*  would  have  been  more  effectual  in  promoting  good 
habits  on  the  coast  of  Africa  than  in  this  country-. 
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wine  which  is  natarally  of  great  strength,  it  is 
appropriated  to  the  supply  of  British  consamers. 
There  is  one  such  district  in  Portugal,  in  the  valley 
watered  hy  the  Upper  Douro ;  another  in  southern 
Spain,  around  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera ; 
a  third  in  Madeira,  and  a  fourth  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Sicily.  Of  course  the  greater  the  natural 
strength  of  the  wine,  the  larger  will  he  the  in- 
fusion of  alcohol  which  it  will  hear.  Wine- 
growers and  wine-dealers,  finding  that  the  demand 
in  Great  Britain  is  for  very  strong  wines — simply 
because  such  wines  will  **  go  farthest,"  and  thus  be 
cheapest  to  the  buyer — are  accustomed  to  add  large 
quantities  of  spirits,  both  before  and  after  the 
wines  are  imported  into  this  country.  Then,  to 
disguise  the  flavour  of  the  spirits,  other  ingredients 
are  added.  And,  finally,  to  supply  in  some  mea- 
sure the  demand  for  cheap  wines,  various  other 
mixtures  are  manufactured  in  which  the  genuine 
juice  of  the  grape  is  only  one  of  the  several ''  raw 
materials"  employed. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations,  we  may 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  mysterious 
processes  which  the  liquids  by  courtesy  or  custom 
termed  "  wines,"  undergo  to  prepare  them  for  this 
market.  Taking  the  several  varieties  in  due  order, 
we  commence  with  that  illustrious  beverage,  ''good, 
honest,  old  English  port,"  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
afifectionately  termed  it.  On  this  subject  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Forrester,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  twenty- two 
years  engaged  in  growing  and  shipping  Port 
vnnes,  and  who  is  laudably  anxious  that  the  duty 
should  be  lowered,  in  order  that  lighter  and  more 
wholesome  wine  may  reach  the  British  consumer, 
and  that  the  injurious  practices  of  adulteration 
may  be  prevented.  From  this  unexceptionable 
testimony  it  appears  that  by  the  present  Portuguese 
law  no  unsophisticated  port  wine  is  allowed  to  reach 
this  country !  When  an  Oporto  merchant  desires  to 
ship  a  pipe  of  pure  wine,  he  purchases  of  a  farmer 
a  **  permit,"  which  has  been  obtained  for  shipping 
a  pipe  of  the  sophisticated  wine,  and,  by  a  species 
of  what  is  considered  allowable  smuggling,  sub- 
stitutes his  good  wine  for  the  doctored  wine,  which 
alone  the  law  allows  to  be  exported.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Forrester  made 
this  important  statement : — "  If  the  wine  be  un- 
sophisticated, as  a  matter  of  course  by  law  that  wine 
is  not  permitted  to  come  to  this  market ;  the  law 
distinctly  prohibits  its  being  shipped  thence ;  as 
the  wine  is  intended  by  the  merchant  for  this 
market,  he  purchases  from  one  whose  wines  have 
been  allowed  a  permit,  and  with  that  permit  Bub- 
stitutes  his  unsophisticated  wine,  and  loads  that 
down  to  his  stores  at  Oporto."  The  purchase  of 
this  permit,  it  is  stated,  increases  the  cost  of  the 
wine  by  about  £3  a  pipe.  The  prime  cost  of  a 
pipe  of  good  port  wine,  in  the  farmer's  hands,  is, 
it  appears,  on  an  average,  about  £11.  This  wine, 
at  a  duty  of  Is.  a  gallon  (about  M5  10s.  a  pipe), 
could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  1  Od.  a  bottle.  At 
prsBeut,  however,  it  has  to  pay  export-dues  in 
Portugal  amounting  to  about  £7  a  pipe,  and  an 
import-duty  in  England  amounting  to  about  £33 
a  pipe.     The  shipper,  who  pays  the  export-duty. 


must,  of  course,  have  his  profit  upon  that,  as  well 
as  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  wine.  The  wine- 
merchant,  who  pays  the  import-duty,  must  in  like 
manner  obtain  a  fair  return  for  his  money ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  wine  is  thus  raised  in  cost  to 
about  4s.  the  bottle — of  which  Is.  goes  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  and  the  rest  to  the  Portuguese 
W^ine  Company,  or  into  the  pockets  of  the  dealers. 
Now,  to  make  wine  saleable  at  this  excessivelv 
high  price,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  an 
exceedingly  strong  wine,  so  that  a  little  of  it  may 
go  a  great  way,  either  when  taken  nnmixed,  or 
when  "  blended"  with  other  wines.  The  Portu- 
guese authorities,  being  aware  of  this  necessity, 
have  established  the  law  that  no  wines  shall  be 
imported  from  Portugal  to  England  but  such  as  are 
very  "  black,  sweet,  and  strong,"  possessing  suffi- 
cient body,  flavour,  colour,  and  richness,  to  qualify 
them  for  use  in  doctoring  other  wines.  ''The 
Portuguese  Government,"  says  this  witness,  "  con- 
sider literally  that  port  wines  are  not  known  or 
drunk  as  port  wines,  but  really  are  used  simply 
for  making  up  artificial  wines  in  England/*  In 
this  opinion  the  Portuguese  Government  cannot 
be  very  far  wrong,  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  is  stated  in 
another  part  of  these  minutes,  tliat  although  only 
20,000  pipes  of  port  wine  are  imported  into  this 
country,  60,000  pipes  of  what  passes  for  port  are 
consumed  by  our  population.  Concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  essential  qualities  of  blackness, 
sweetness,  and  strength,  are  secured,  Mr.  Forrester 
gives  the  following  explanation : — "  If  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  grape-juice  were  allowed  to  have  its 
full  course,  sufficient  colouring  matter  would  be 
extracted  by  that  process  from  the  skins  or  husks 
of  the  grapes  which  are  thrown  in  with  the  juice. 
"  But,"  says  Mr.  Forrester, "  in  order  to  produce  the 
other  two  qualities,  namely,  the  strength  and  sweet- 
ness, the  fermentation  is  sometimes,  and  very 
frequently y  checked ;  by  which,  as  the  wine  is  not 
properly  attenuated,  the  saccharine  matter  is  not  con- 
verted into  its  proper  alcohol,  and  the  residue  of  this 
unconverted  saccharine  matter  remains  suspended 
in  the  imperfect  wine :  and  hence,  to  prevent  a 
reaction,  when  the  deposit  takes  place,  brandy 
must  be  thrown  into  it  to  prevent  that  reaction,  as 
well  as  to  give  it  the  strength  and  the  body  that 
is  ordained  by  law.  If  any  further  colouring 
matter  be  absolutely  requisite  by  the  speculator — 
I  would  not  suppose  by  the  merchant  (for  the 
merchants  generally  do  not  like,  unless  they  are 
obliged,  to  sell  very  common  wines,  and  do  not 
like  to  have  recourse  to  these  practices) — then  the 
elderberry  is,  I  believe,  the  only  dye  made  use  of 
in  this  country,  and  costs  an  enormous  sum  of 
money*'  Mr.  Forrester  is  naturally  disposed  to 
deal  tenderly  with  his  friends  the  merchants; 
but  as  the  only  object  of  thus  colouring  the  wine 
is  to  make  it  suitable  for  exportation  to  flngland, 
it  is  clear  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this 
large  quantity  of  elderberry  juice,  for  which  "an 
enormous  sum  of  money"  is  paid,  goes  down  English 
throats.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Forrester's  evidence  on 
this  particular  point  may  be  thus  stated.  By  the 
Portuguese  law,  there  are  required  to  be  united 
in  all  wine  that  is  exported  to  England  three  quali- 
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dee,  namely,  blackness,  sweetness,  and  strength, 
which  are  rarely  found  together  in  the  wine  in  its 
natural  state.  To  produce  these  qnalities  artificial 
means  are  resorted  to. '  The  necessary  sweetness 
id  obtained  by  checking  the  fermentation,  which^ 
of  coarse,  leaves  the  wine  in  an  imperfect  and  un- 
wholesome state ;  the  strength  is  given  by  the  ad- 
dition of  spirit ;  and  the  colour  is  communicated 
by  elderberry.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
port  which  is  brought  directly  from  Portugal 
(leaving  out  of  view  that  which  is  manufactured  in 
England)  is,  in  fact,  not  wine,  but  a  compound  of 
brandy,  elderberry,  and  half-fermented  grape- 
joice.  Some  wine  of  a  more  genuine  character  is, 
indeed,  exported  under  the  ill^al  though  tolerated 
lyBtem  already  noticed.  But  even  this  has  inva- 
nably  a  large  infusion  of  brandy,  of  which  a 
small  proportion  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  best 
wise."^ 

According  to  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses, 
ktge  quantities  of  wines  from  other  countries — 
Fruce,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Cape — are  sold  here 
IB  the  produce  of  Portugal.  Considering  the 
dttrader  of  the  "  genuine"  port  wines,  one 
might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  such  a  substitu- 
tkm  would  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise ; 
Int  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  make 
tiwe  substitnted  wines  pass  muster  for  port,  they 
J&iBt  be  well  doctored,  and  possibly  with  some 
deleterious  ingredients.  The  consumer  may  think 
iumself  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with  nothing  worse 
tban  elderberry,  sloes,  or  logwood.  The  substi- 
tndoD  of  other  wines  for  port  was,  it  seems, 
practised  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  quite  as 
extensively  as  at  present  One  witness,  who 
baa  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  importing 
"Uaadeu,**  a  red  wine  from  Eoussillon,  told  the 
following  curious  story: — "When  I  got  to  the 
port  of  ^ipment  (Port  Vendres)  I  found  very  ex- 

*  SinM  the  tbove  was  written,  a  decree  of  the  Portuguese 
Gorernment  haa  been  published,  making  some  important 
sitpratiQiis  ia  the  Bystem  by  which  the  export  of  wine  is  re- 
S^ilated.  The  monopoly  of  the  Wine  Company  is  abolished, 
*wi  the  export-duty  is  redueed  from  12,000  rets  per  pipe 
(about  £S  18a.)  to  2,400  reis,  or  about  lOs.  6d.  Wines 
of  the  "aeeond  qualitT,"  which  were  formerly  not  allowed  to 
be  fhipped  to  England ,  and  could  only  be  exported  to  coun- 
tiies  out  of  Europe,  are  now  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
^ines  of  the  first  quality.  But  an  absurd  and  injurious  dis* 
^utctioais  still  made  between  exportable  wines,  and  wines 
which  may  not  be  exported.  Wioes  of  the  "third  quality" 
^included  in  the  latter  class ;  and  these  are  the  very  wines 
vbieh  the  advocates  of  a  lowimport-duty  desire  to  see  introduced 
JBfo  this  ooontrf.    "The  third  quality,"  says  Mr.  Forrester, 

»  t  ample  lif  ht  wine,  with  little  body  and  colour,  but 
whieb  is  admirably  adapted  for  table-drinking,  oif  draught, 
•ad  may  be  shipped  with  little  or  no  brandy  at  a  very  cheap 
^   This,"  he  adds,  "it  the  otUy  wine  used  to  any  extent, 

iA^'  T^  **!  theieasanty  in  Portugal"  What  would  be 
•id  if  the  English  Government,  under  pretence  of  desiring 
^  pmerve  the  high  reputation  of  British  cotton,  linen,  and 
vooUen  xnanafactmrea  abroad,  should  forbid  the  exportation 
«  uiT  but  the  mora  ooatly  descriptions,  and  should  class  as 

*  M*  exportable"  the  verv  kinds  which  are  commonly  worn  by 
11*^  *^  country  ?  A  statesman  who  should  propose 
"idi  a  measure  would  be  regarded  as  insane ;  yet  this  is 
•ftu^  the  s^tem  established  or  maintained  by  tho  im- 
^^^  "nd  "liberal"  regulations  recently  adopted  by  the 

pment  Portuguese  Ministry.    On  the  other  hand,  the  I*ortu- 

We  rtatesman  may  retort,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  until 
j^J^y  irrational  and  restrictive  wine-duty  of  England  is 

fwoeed,  oo  ilterations  that  may  be  made  in  the  Portuguese 

7*^  will  render  it  possible  to  introduoo  cheap,  light,  and 

Pwe  wmss  into  Great  Britain. 


tensive  warehouses  couBtructed ;  and  as  it  was  in  a 
very  outlandish  place,  with  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  in  the  port  of  ship* 
ment,  that  struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  I  in- 
quired why  those  warehouses  were  built,  and  I 
was  told  that  they  had  been  built  by  the  pro- 
prietor's father.  (The  present  proprietor  is  now 
in  his  84th  or  85th  year.)  I  inquired  for  what 
purpose  the  father  had  built  them;  and  I  was  in- 
formed  he  had  built  them  in  connexion  with  a 
countryman  of  my  own,  a  Mr.  Ireland.  'Had 
I  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Ireland  ?'  My  answer 
was  no.  But  upon  further  inquiry  I  was  told 
Mr.  Ireland  and  his  (Monsieur  Durand's)  father 
had  had  large  transactions  in  wine,  and  that 
Mr.  Ireland  stated  that  he  wanted  a  wine  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops  and  the  navy.  I  inquired  if 
it  was  fine  old  wine  he  wanted,  or  such  wines  aa 
were  usually  supplied  to  the  troops  and  the  navy, 
and  I  was  told  fine  old  wine.  Upon  my  return 
to  this  country  I  went  to  the  late  Mr.  George 
Hathorn,  thau  whom  a  more  respectable  man 
never  existed  in  any  trade ;  being  a  very  old  man, 
I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Ireland. 
He  said,  '  Yes ;  he  recollected  Mr.  Ireland  had 
commenced  life  at  Bristol  in  a  very  obscure  posi- 
tion, and  died  one  of  the  richest  men  in  it.' 
*  What  course  of  trade  did  he  follow  ?*  *  He  was  an 
importer  of  red  wines.*  '  Port  wines  ?  *  Port 
wines.'  *  What  reputation  had  his  wines  in  the 
market  ?'  '  They  were  of  the  highest  class.'  Yet, 
he  could  not  tell  why — it  was  not  from  any  want 
of  funds — but  all  at  once  the  house  suspended  its 
operations.  I  supplied  the  wanting  link  :  he 
could  get  no  more  Roussillon  wines,  as  the  first 
French  revolution  hindered  him." 

Thus  our  deluded  progenitors,  while  they 
imagined  themselves  drinking  port,  were  in  fact 
consuming  Eoussillon  wines,  and  that  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  ingenious 
importer.  What  particular  means  and  appliances 
he  employed  in  the  process  of  transmuting  French 
wines  into  Portuguese  will  probably  never  be 
known.  Whether  the  elder  and  the  sloe  are  found 
to  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  or 
whether  there  were  large  importations  of  Brazil- 
wood and  catechu  into  that  city  about  a  century 
ago,  are  delicate  points  which  it  is  needless  to  in- 
vestigate at  this  time.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  a  whole  generation  of  our  grandsires  went 
down  to  their  graves  under  the  pleasing  im- 
pression that  they  had  been  drinking  port  all 
their  lives,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were 
mistaken. 

The  next  wine  on  our  list  is,  of  course,  sherry ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  we  have,  from  an  equally 
competent  witness,  evidence  curiously  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Forrester  has  borne  respecting  the 
famous  produce  of  the  Doiiro.  Dr.  J.  Gorman, 
who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Spain,  and  is 
*'  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  produce  of 
the  district  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,"  asserts  dis- 
tinctly and  positively,  in  so  many  words,  that  ^*no 
natural  sherry  comes  to  this  country."  Even  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was  tolerably 
well  versed  in  the  mystcnett  of  the  trade,  was  a 
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little  startled  by  this  assertion.  ''  None  at  all  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  None  whatever,"  replied  the  ex- 
perienced doctor ;  but  then,  correcting  himself,  he 
added,  "  It  rarely  happens.  No  wine-house  will 
send  it  to  you;  your  demand  is  for  wine  to  suit  an 
artificial  taste,  and  you  send  out  your  orders — 
that  is,  the  wine-merchants  in  England — and  they 
confine  the  exporters  there  to  certain  marks,  num- 
bers, classes,  and  qualities  of  wine,  and  the  article 
you  get  is  a  mixed  wine." 

"  What  is  the  diflference,"  asked  the  chairman, 
"  between  the  strength  of  the  genuine  wine  and 
the  strength  of  the  artificial  wine  ?" 

"The  quantity  of  natural  alcohol,"  answered 
Dr.  Gorman,  "  which  all  good  sherry  wines  con- 
tain is  about  twelve  per  cent ;  the  strength  of  the 
mixed  wine  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
brandy  which  the  exporter  may  deem  necessary  to 
add  in  addition  to  the  innate  spirit.  I  believe 
they  put  as  much  as  six  or  eight  gallons  of  brandy 
to  a  butt  of  wine — one  hundred  and  eight  imperial 
gallons.  There  should  be  none  whatever ;  that  is 
an  adulteration." 

From  this  well-informed  and  outspoken  witness 
we  get  also  the  interesting  information  that  "  there 
is  a  place  at  Cadiz  called  the  Aguada,  where  infe- 
rior wines  are  received  from  various  parts  of  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  sherry,  to  be 
shipped  to  this  and  other  countries  as  sherry  wine ; 
but  the  wine  from  the  Condado  de  Niebla  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  class  for  mixing  with  it.  This 
is  a  very  inferior  wine ;  a  perishable  wine.  It  will 
generally  get  decomposed  before  the  third  year 
has  passed,  unless  you  throw  a  large  quantity  of 
brandy  into  it." 

Such  is  the  authentic  account  of  sherry,  which 
has  been  the  English  favourite  wine  since  George 
the  Fourth  brought  it  into  fashion. 

The  consumption  of  Madeira  has  fallen  off  a 
good  deal,  owing,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  to 
the  social  ban  under  which  the  "  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe"  was  pleased  to  place  it ;  but  Mr.  Oli- 
veira,  M.P.,  supplies  us  with  another  reason 
which  seems  likely  to  have  been  more  efficient  in 
bringing  it  into  disrepute — namely,  the  general 
character  of  acidity  which  the  wine  has  gained  of 
late  years,  and  which  "  arises  from  prematurely, 
and  hy  chemical  means,  turning  new  wine  into 
old  wine  through  the  medium  of  great  heat."  This 
is  done  "  in  the  establishment  called  the  *  Estafa,'  " 
or  hothouse,  into  which  the  new  wines  are  placed 
at  once,  bricked  up,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  for  three  mouths. 
The  wine  subjected  to  that  operation  changes  its 
character,  and  becomes  a  spirituous  compound, 
which  again  is  mixed  with  fine  wines,  which  are 
shipped  (he  believed)  in  large  quantities  as  the 
regular  Madeira  wines. 

Mr,  Maire,  a  French  wine-grower  and  shipper, 
gives  a  similar  account  of  Burgundy.  "  Whenever 
science  or  chemistry  have  come  to  our  rescue,"  he 
affirms,  "  they  have  done  us  more  harm  than  good. 
The  great  chemist,  Count  Chaptal,  advised  the 
growers  in  Burgundy  to  counteract  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons  by  putting  sugar  upon  their  vats. 
Ho  advised  them  to  go  on  very  moderately,  for  I 


think  the  quantity  was  only  1  lb.  per  hogdiead  of 
grapes.  This  trial  answered  so  well,  that  from 
1  lb.  they  had  increased,  to  30  lb.  per  hogshead ; 
and  the  effect  is,  that  those  wines,  being  loaded 
with  additional  sweetness,  and  not  having  the  other 
properties  which  belong  to  wine  and  form  wine, 
there  is  an  excess  in  the  fermenting,  and,  in  fact, 
they  destroy  themselves  by  continual  fermentation. 
That  unfortunate  discovery  has  been  almost  fatal 
to  Burgundy,  perhaps,  all  over  the  world,  except 
in  the  northern  climates,  where  the  cold  weather 
keeps  them  together ;  but  in  Eagland  the  climate 
is  exceedingly  nngenial  to  keeping  the  Borgandy 
wines,  except  the  best."  ''This  sugar,"  Mr.  Maire 
explained,  "  has  a  double  property.  First,  it  in- 
creases the  fermentation,  and  by  that  means  in- 
creases the  colour,  and  increases  the  flavour,  and 
gives  flavour  to  the  wine.  It  was  opening  the  door 
to  frauds  ;  there  was  a  fine  field  for  imposing  npon 
the  people.  The  result  was,  that  those  wines  lost 
their  name  everywhere,  and  with  it  their  con- 
sumption.'' 

It  is  needless  to  go  any  farther  into  this  part  of 
the  inquiry.    The  ^regoing  may  be  taken  as  fair 
samples  of  the  curious  disclosures  which   were 
made  in  the   course  of  the  investigation.      The 
simple  fact  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
high  price  of  wine,  caused  by  the  excessive  import- 
duty,  has  created,  not  a  taste,  but  an  economical 
necessity  for  a  very  high-flavoured  and  stimulating 
wine.     When  these  qualities  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  natural  vintage,  which   is  usually  the  case, 
recourse  is  had  to  artificial  means.     The  fermenta- 
tion is  checked  too  soon,  or  is  increased  to  excess, 
or  the  acid  of  the  wine  is  dissolved  by  heat ;  and 
in  all  cases,  to  prevent  farther  decomposition,  and 
to  increase  the  strength  and  intoxicating  power  of 
the  wines,  large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  added  to 
them.     What  we  drink  in  England  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  wine.    It  is  "  brandy-and-wine ;"  a  mix- 
ture which  differs  in  nature  and  effect  from  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  almost  as  widely  as  brandy- 
and-water  differs  from  pure  water.    The  light  and 
unsophisticated  wn'nes,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  ordinaril}'  drunk  on  the  Continent,  do  not  in- 
juriously affect  either  the  stomach  or  the  head. 
People  do  not  acquire  a  craving  for  strong  liquors 
in  consequence  of  drinking  them.     When  taken, 
as  is  the  common  custom,  well  qualified  with  water, 
they  are  not  more  stimulating  than  strong  coffee 
or  tea,  and,  perhaps,  are  more  wholesome   than 
either  of  those  beverages.    The  natural  taste  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  has  always  in- 
clined to  those  light,  pleasant,  and  salubrious  wines. 
With  a  low  duty,  they  would  undoubtedly  come 
into  general  consumption,  displacing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  highly-brandied  wines,  and  probably 
some  of  the  spirits  that  are  now  consumed.    Our 
ports,  sherries,  and  other  strong  and  fiery  wines, 
are  in  fact  little  more  than  spirituous  liquors  under 
a  costly  and  genteel  disguise.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  many  persons,  finding  their  choice  confined  to 
a  few  stimulating  liquids,  all  strongly  alcoholic, 
should  select  those  which  are  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  the  purest,  and  should  prefer  plain  gin  and 
brandy  to  the  dearer  and,  perhaps,  more  deleterious 
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oompoondB  which  pass  with  us  for  wines.  The 
betler  way  would  be,  nntil  our  legislature  allows 
08  to  dimk  genuine  wine,  to  consider  all  those 
intoxicating  liquors  as  equally  pernicious,  and  to 
afoid  them  alL 

The  carious  developments  which  were  obtained 
in  respect  to  the  custom  of  vatting  or  **  blending" 
wines,  and  the  manufacture  of  domestic  wines, 
ought  not  to  be  left  entirely  unnoticed.  It  appears 
thit  it  is  a  common  practice,  when  a  merchant  has 
serenl  parcels  of  different  wines  in  the  docks, 
which  separately  and  under  their  proper  names  do 
not  snit  the  public  taste,  to  have  them  all  started 
together  into  a  vat,  usually  with  a  quantity  of 
bnndy  added,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.  The 
nuxtare  thus  created  is  sold  as  port  or  sherry, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  predominating 
ingiedients.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what 
miy  be  called  the  ''  London  Dock  port-wine  vin- 
tage of  1850 :" — 

063  gallons  Siciluin  wine. 

1,766^  „  French 

2,604  „  Spanish 

1,410  „  Port 

3M  „  Cape 

l,eaO  „  Mixed 

205  „  Brandy 


n 

n 


tf 


Total  8,971i  gallons  in  one  rat. 

There  is  another  still  more  miscellaneous  mix- 
tore,  Uken  from  the  books  of  the  same  public  esta- 
bMment. 

89  gallons  Italian   wine. 

88  „  Port 

557  „  French 

62  „  Madeira 

53  ,,  Marsala    „ 

14  „  Unenumerated. 

371  „  Spanish 

448  „  Canary 

44  ,,  Brandy 


n 


tf 
tt 


Total  1,666  gallons  in  one  rat. 

There  is  a  formal  rale  of  the  dock  companies, 
Ottking  a  distinction  between  wines  which  are  to 
be  blended  for  home  consumption  and  those  which 
nay  be  mixed  for  exportation  to  British  colonies 
tnd  foreign  oountriee.  The  former  must  be  all  the 
prodooe  of  one  country,  while  the  latter  may  be  of 
<iiffcrent  countries.  Practically,  however,  the  re- 
gulation is  of  little  effect.  The  wines  which  are 
nuxed  for  exportation  are  in  many  cases  merely 
&CDt  to  a  short  distance,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
Chumel  Islands,  or  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  re- 
imported  under  their  new  names  into  this  country. 
The  committee  seemed  to  take  a  particular  interest 
m  this  part  of  the  investigation,  which  certainly 
^^  to  some  important  conclusions,  as  will  be 
B^&  frotn  the  following  portion  of  the  examination 
of  one  of  the  witnesses. 

The  Chairman  to  Mr.  Ridley.—'*  Tliis  wine,  which  yon 
.*<7  is  Titled  for  exportation,  net  for  home  oonsomption, 
ttitiosd/(ie  exported  or  not?"  "  The  wines  mixed  in 
^u  «aj  mast  be  for  exportation ;  the  Custom-honse  would 
>oi  wlmii  ihem  for  home  consumption." 

"Isii  hon4fiHe7*'  "  It  is  bondjide  red  wine  wo  have 
y^  of,  sod  it  has  been  exported   to   the    Channel 

"  And  brou^t  back  ?"     *'  Yes." 
'•Then  it  U  not  bona  fide  V*    "  No;  not  bond  fide." 
**Mj  (]Qe8tion  is,  is  it  intended  for  foreign  consumption, 
or  for  homt  eonsamption  ?"    "  For  home  consumption." 


"  It  is  exported  for  the  purpose  of  home  consumption  ?*' 
"  Yea." 

Mr.  YilUers. — "Exported  to  some  place  ftom  which 
it  is  to  be  imported  r     •*  Yes." 

"  And  the  officer  does  not  take  any  notice  of  this  stuff 
called  port  wine  ?"     '*  Just  so.*' 

Mr.  Jackson. — "A  witness  f^om  the  St.  Katherine*s 
Dock,  Mr.  Wright,  has  stated  that  eight  pipes  of  port, 
six  from  Hamburgh,  two  from  St.  John's,  and  other  small 
parcels  of  port  wine,  had  been  blended  in  the  vatting  esta- 
blishment of  the  St  Katherine's  Dock ;  that  the  duty  has 
been  paid,  and  it  has  gone  forth  for  home  consumption  as 
port  wine  ?"     "  Yes." 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  whatever  wine  comes  from 
any  foreign  port  to  this  country,  and  is  entered  as  port 
wine,  is  admitted  as  such,  notwithstanding  it  may  have 
never  been  in  Portugal  7"    **  Just  so." 

"  Any  description  of  red  wine,  of  the  same  quality  and 
description  as  red  [qu:  port]  wine,  is  received  by  the 
customs  as  port  wine,  suffered  to  be  blended  with  wine 
from  Oporto,  and  duty  is  paid  upon  it,  and  it  is  sold  to  go 
to  the  public  as  port  wine  V    *'  Just  so.'* 

"  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  20,000  casks  suffered  to 
be  exported  from  Oporto  to  this  country  became  60,000 
casks  for  the  use  of  the  consumer  ?"  **  It  would  give  that 
increase." 

According  to  this  statement,  the  chances  are 
three  to  one  that  a  person  who  drinks  what  he 
supposes  to  be  port  wine,  in  this  country,  is,  in 
fact,  not  drinking  even  the  "  sophisticated"  pro- 
duce of  Portugal,  but  a  mixture  of  a  great  variety 
of  wines,  each  of  which  has  perhaps  been  sepa- 
rately doctored  in  its  own  country,  while  the  whole 
compound  is  **  fortified"  by  an  additional  infusion 
of  spirits  in  this  country. 

The  two  manufacturers  of  British  wines  who 
were  examined  gave  some  interesting  evidence 
concerning  that  branch  of  British  industry.  It 
appears  that  the  products  of  this  manufactore  are 
of  two  classes.  The  first  includes  what  may 
properly  be  called  domestic  cordials,  such  as 
ginger,  currant,  raspberry,  cowslip,  and  elder 
wines ;  the  second  comprises  imitations  of  foreign 
wines,  and  more  particularly  of  port,  sherry,  and 
champagne.  The  total  annual  produce  of  this 
home-manufacture  is  estimated,  at  present,  at 
600,000  gallons — a  quantity  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
all  the  wines  imported — ^and  it  is  increasing  every 
year.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  about  one- 
third  of  his  sales  consisted  of  British  port,  sherry, 
and  champagne.  He  sold  them  as  British  wines ; 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were 
afterwards  retailed  to  consumers  as  foreign  wines. 
Their  components  were  French  and  Spanish 
raisins  and  spirits.  The  other  manufacturer  some- 
times added  a  portion  of  .Cape  and  pontac,  or**  the 
bottoms  of  foreign  wines,  the  Oporto  and  Spanish 
wines."  Others  have  used  different  methods.  Mr. 
Redding  quotes  from  the  "Victualler's  Guide," 
a  work  which  has  gone  through  four  editions,  a 
valuable  receipt  for  making  port  wine  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients — "  forty-five  gallons  of  cider, 
six  of  brandy,  eight  of  port  wine,  two  gallons  of 
sloes  stewed  in  tw^o  gallons  of  water,  and  the  liquor 
pressed  oflP."  If  the  colour  is  not  good,  tincture  of 
red  sanders  or  cudbear  is  directed  to  be  added. 
This  may  be  bottled  in  a  few  days.  The  receipt 
goes  on  to  Siiy — "A  teaspoonful  of  powder  of 
catechu  being  added  to  each,  a  fine  crusted  appear- 
ance on  the  bottles  will  follow  quickly."  The  ends 
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of  the  corks  being  soaked  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
Brazil  wood  and  a  little  alum  will  complete  this 
interesting  process,  and  give  them  the  appearance 
of  age.  Oak-bark,  elder,  Brazil  wood,  privet, 
beet,  and  turnsole  (adds  Mr.  Redding),  are  all  used 
in  making  fictitious  port  wine. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  of  this  very  curious  and  important  evidence 
appear  to  be,  (1),  that  nearly  all  the  wine  imported 
into  this  country  is  previously  adulterated  with 
brandy  or  other  deleterious  infusions;  (2),  that 
most  of  the  liquids  consumed  as  port  and  sherry 
in  this  country  are  spurious  mixtures  of  various 


wines  and  spiritB,  or  else  are  wholly  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  (3),  that  the  sole  cause  of 
these  adulterations  and  frauds  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  any  depraved  taste  of  the  English  people,  nor 
in  the  character  of  the  wine-dealers,  but  in  the 
excessively  high  import-duty,  which  prevents  the 
importation  of  light  and  genuine  wines,  suited  to 
the  natural  taste  of  the  people.  Until  this  obstacle 
is  removed,  persons  who  have  a  regard  for  their 
own  health  and  comfort  will  do  well  to  abstain 
altogether  from  the  mixed,  spiritaous,  and  noxious 
beverages  which  are  now  commonly  vended  under 
the  name  of  wine. 


NORMAN     HAMILTON. 

{Continued  fttm  vol,  XIX.,  page  720.) 


CHAPTER    XXX. 
BrroBTs. 

Florence  Hamilton  went  in  search  of  her  bro- 
ther, in  order  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best 
method  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Erskine  regarding  the  removal  of  Buchanan 
and  his  servant  previous  to  the  day  of  trial.  Henry 
Hamilton  consulted  in  turn  with  his  fellow-clerk, 
Torry ;  and  the  issue  of  their  deliberation  was, 
that  the  most  eligible  party  to  accompany  the 
young  lady  in  her  singular  mission  would  be  Cha- 
racter Cook.  In  the  first  place,  the  fidelity  of 
Character  could  be  depended  on ;  in  the  next  place, 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Buchanan,  as 
well  as  with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  as  the 
dogged  nature  of  the  publican  was  well  known,  it 
was  further  conjectured  that  a  party  in  his  own 
sphere  of  life  was  more  likely  to  influence  him 
than  one  above  it.  Florence  was,  in  taste  and 
mind,  essentially  sensitive;  and  she  shrank  mo- 
mentarily from  an  embassy  where  so  grotesque  an 
individual  was  to  be  her  sole  companion ;  but  the 
stake  at  issue  was  so  overwhelming  that  her  doubts 
were  but  as  a  passing  hesitation  in  her  own  mind, 
not  tangible  enough  for  a  verbal  utterance.  6he 
was  soon,  also,  to  ascertain  that  under  an  eccentric 
exterior  Character  Cook  concealed  an  honest  and 
guileless  heart. 

Henry  undertook  to  apprise  Cook  ds  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  business  he  was  to  be  asked  to  engage 
in,  and  to  arrange  as  to  what  spot  the  hackney- 
coach  ordered  for  Florence  should  take  up  the 
leather  champion.  There  was  nothing  that  Cha- 
racter thirsted  for  more  than  notoriety ;  and  the 
mere  circumstance  of  any  given  act  being  removed 
a  few  points  of  the  compass  from  the  letter  of 
statute  law,  so  far  from  deterring  him  from  the 
commission  of  such  act,  only  incited  him  to  the 
more  speedy  perpetration  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  tend  to  the  producing  of  the  coveted  popu- 
larity. Henry,  fully  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of 
his  ^iend,  took  care  to  magnify  the  danger  of  the 
object  in  which  he  proposed  to  enlist  his  services ; 
and  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whetted  the  desire 


of  the  chafed  patriot  to  engage  in  the  hazardous 
employment. 

"  Get  Buchanan  to  leave  the  country  I  By  jingo, 
I'll  get  him  to  do  that  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and, 
if  he  doesna,  let  him  look  to  his  ugly  lugs.  It's 
the  least  he  can  do ;  he's  driven  his  dochter  daft 
wi'  his  obstinacy  already.  Did  ye  say  that  the 
coach  was  to  be  at  the  head  o'  Leith  Walk  at  three 
o'clock?  Weel,  1*11  be  there.  But  stop,  noo; 
will  it  no  be  better  for  the  like  o'  me  to  tramp, 
instead  o'  riding  in  a  coach  wi'  a  grand  lady  like 
your  cousin  ?'* 

"  Nonsense ;  you  must  g^  in  the  coach ;  you 
would  miss  each  other  unless  you  went  together. 
I  shall  be  waiting  you  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd." 

'*  This  will  astonish  Babie,"  ejaculated  Charac- 
ter to  himself  as  Hamilton  left  him. 

Boswell  records  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  was 
going  out  to  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Home  Tooke,  he  called  out  to  his  servant.  Black 
Frank,  to  get  ready  a  clean  shirt  for  him.  Will 
the  classical  reader  excuse  me  if  I  take  this  indi- 
rect method  of  announcing  that  certain  changes 
took  place  in  the  outer  man  of  Character  Cook  of 
a  similar  description  ? 

"  Preserve  me !"  quoth  Babie.  "  Whaur  is  the 
man  gau*n  to  wi'  his  Sabbath  claes  on  ?" 

Mr.  Cook  condescended  on  no  explanation  in 
answer  to  this  interrogatory,  save  an  oracular 
enunciation  of  the  wise  saw,  that  his  helpmate 
should  see  what  she  would  behold,  and,  taking  hia 
leave,  he  was  soon  at  the  rendezvous.  Having 
ceremoniously  taken  his  seat  in  the  conveyance, 
Character  was  further  impressed  by  Florence  as 
to  the  vital  importance  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  evidence  of  Buchanan;  and  he  readily  as- 
sented to  the  cogency  of  the  reasons  on  which  she 
urged  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  object, 
and  duly  satisfied  her  that,  so  far  as  his  co-opera- 
tion was  concerned,  she  might  calculate  on  it  with 
the  utmost  certainty. 

The  coach  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  into  Leith, 
and  they  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Buchanan's 
tavern. 
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"It's  as  welV*  nid  Gharaeter,  ^'to  see  that  the 
eotftt  is  clear  before  we  gang  in.  We'll  just  pass 
the  door,  and  then  look  at  yon  window,  because  if 
the  house  is  fall  it  will  not  be  a  good  opportunity." 

Florence  had  previously  placed  herself  at  Cook's 
disposal,  and  assented  as  a  matter  of  course  to  this 
small  piece  of  diplomacy,  which  turned  out  to  be 
of  service  in  assisting  them  in  breaking  ground 
with  the  object  of  their  mission.  *'The  house  did 
not  appear  to  be  full ;"  but,  true  to  the  arrange- 
ment, they  passed  on  and  took  their  places  at  a 
window  which,  being  that  of  a  haberdasher, 
afforded  a  plansible  opportunity  for  loitering. 
Mn.  Buchanan  came  to  the  door  at  the  moment  a 
ship-captain  was  passing ;  indeed,  it  was  probable 
that  she  had  seen  him  approaching,  and  took  her 
station  at  the  door  for  the  express  purpose  of 
accosting  him. 

*'  I  think  ye  never  mean  to  cross  our  door  noo, 
Mr.  Binnacle  ?"  said  she  to  the  weather-beaten  son 
of  Neptune. 

"I  never  do,"  answered  the  man  gruffly. 

"  What  have  we  done  ?  Tm  sure  we  keep  as 
good  drink  as  ever  we  did,  and  we  were  ay  ceevil 
to  you  ?" 

"Hang  ver  ceevility  I  Were  you  civil  to  my 
friadr 

'We  didna  ken  that  he  was  your  friend." 

"Didna  ken  !"'  thundered  the  Captain.  "  Did  I 
iK)t  bring  the  lad  to  yer  house,  and  tell  ye  to  be 
kind  to  him  ?  And  if  he  had  run  a  little  behind, 
would  not  I  have  seen  you  paid  ?  Or  if  I  had  gone 
to  Davy's  locker,  would  the  few  shillings  that  he 
wonld  have  been  due  you  been  anything  to  what 
I  have  spent  in  your  house  for  the  last  ten  years?" 

"It  was  a  pity  that  ye  hadna  spoken  to  me." 

**  Speak  to  you !"  replied  the  angry  seaman. 
"What  good  would  that  have  done?  You  are  as 
keen  for  blunt  as  your  lubberly  husband.  There 
is  not  a  true  plank  in  the  whole  kit,  except  yer 
Imey  who  is  by  far  too  good  for  either  her  father 
or  mother." 

"Weel,  wcel.  Captain,  I'm  sorry  for  it;  it  was 
a  sad  mistak'." 

"No  mistak* ;  but  jist  downright  blackguardism 
on  the  part  o'  your  husband.  Everybody  says  that 
the  lad  did  not  owe  you  a  penny,  but  yet  he,  the 
meak,  must  go  and  peach  ;  and  here's  a  honester 
fellow  than  ever  stood  on  his  shoes  must  go  to  the 
gallows.  I've  been  at  the  jail  twice  to  see  the  poor 
fellow,  but  they  won't  let  me  in.  I'm  sure  this 
lad  did  not  mean  to  cheat  anybody ;  but  maybe 
he's  been  hard  up.  Howsomdever,  Mother  Bn- 
<ihanan,  jist  hear  you  this :  if  Spencer  is  hanged, 
look  you  to  your  house ;  for  if  there  are  half  a  dozen 
ailors  in  Leith  that  day  you'll  see  a  blaze." 

The  irascible  tar  would  maintain  no  farther 
parley ;  and,  darting  a  fierce  look  at  his  former 
landlady,  he  resumed  his  walk  up  the  Kirkgate. 

"How's  our  time!"  said  Ohnracter.  "Oome 
•way,  mem." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  curtsied  welcome,  and  conducted 
the  guests  to  her  best  parlour. 

"We  have  some  thochts,  Mrs.  Buchanan,"  said 
Cook,  who  could  lie  for  the  nonce  as  well  as  a 
candidate  on  the  hustings,  "  of  sailing  to  Kirkaldy 


the  nicht;  but  it's  an  east  wind,  and  I  am  a  wee 
thing  feared  that  this  leddy  may  be  sick,  an* 
maybe's  it  will  be  a  better  day  the  morn.  Bring 
here  a  bottle  o'  your  porter,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  for 
me,  and  a  gill  o'  shrub  for  the  leddy." 

Florence  was  horrified,  and  could  not  even  con- 
ceal her  surprise  from  Mrs.  Buchanan,  who,  with 
professional  acquisitiveness,  regarded  her  with 
displeasure  as  one  likely  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
Mr.  Cook  in  giving  orders  "  for  the  good  of  the 
house." 

"  Here's  a  fine  madam,"  quoth  she  of  the  Kirk- 
gate to  her  abigail,  as  she  retired  to  the  bar  to 
fulfil  the  behests  of  Mr.  Cook.  "  She  comes  in  here 
wi'  the  greatest  assurance,  and  sits  down  till  it's 
her  pleasure  to  see  if  she  can  cross  to  Kirkaldy, 
aud  she  may  sit  here  for  an  hour,  or  maybe  twa ; 
and  yet  whaun  the  man  proposes  to  order  a  driblet 
o'  shrub,  she  whinges  out,  'No,  I  thank  you! 
Really  I  beg — I  assure  you  I  cannot  taste  it.'  And 
hoo  does  madam  think  we  are  to  keep  up  a 
house  for  her  convenience  ?  Hoo  are  we  to  pay  the 
rent  and  the  taxes,  and  coal  and  candle ;  and  hoo 
are  we  to  live  oursel's,  if  a'  body  was  to  act  in 
this  way  ?  I  wonder  hoo  this  grand,  fine,  set-me- 
up  lass  wad  look  if  I  was  to  gang  into  her  house 
and  wait  for  the  Kirkaldy  boat  ?" 

Mrs.  Buchanan  was  delivering  herself  of  this 
semi-economic  address  much  about  the  time  that 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  composing  his  immortal 
tome  at  this  very  Kirkaldy  now  referred  to  ;  and 
as  we  have  lived  to  be  informed  by  learned  pro- 
fessors that  snails  can  mesmerise  each  other  at  the 
Antipodes,  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  in 
a  novelist  to  conceive  of  the  fatlier  of  political 
economy  acting  by  sympathy  on  a  shrewd  hostess 
separated  from  him  only  by  seven  miles  of  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Some  psy- 
chologists may  account  for  the  coincidence  (if  such 
existed)  by  the  fact  that  economic  considerations 
spring  up  in  the  Scotch  mind  simultaneously,  and 
therefore  do  not  require  to  be  propagated  by  sym- 
pathy. There  have  been  worse  reasons  than  this 
assigned  for  various  kinds  of  phenomena,  and  we 
state  this  explanation  without  venturing  to  impugn 
it. 

Mr.  Cook,  reminding  Florence  of  her  promise 
to  submit  implicitly  to  his  directions,  cautioned 
her  against  interfering  with  his  orders. 

"The  only  way  that  you  can  get  at  Luckie 
Buchanan,  mem,  is  by  sending  her  to  the  bar,  and 
sending  her  again  and  again — that  is,  if  she  is  sure 
that  ye  ha'e  siller  to  pay  the  lawin'.  Faith,  it  will, 
maybe,  cost  twa  three  bottles  o'  porter,  and  twa 
three  gills  o'  shrub  afore  we  get  her  in  tune." 

"  But  I  cannot  drink  shrub  !" 

"  Whisht,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  here's  her  oomin. 
Jist  shove  the  stoup  to  me,  and  I'll  help  you.  Aye, 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  hoo's  the  gudeman  and  the 
lassie  ?  I  dinna  think  I've  seen  ye  for  a  month." 

"  Hes  in  his  ordinar,  but  Maggie's  no  weel  at 
a'.  I  dinna  ken  what's  the  matter  wi'  her ;  she 
used  to  gangaboot  thehoose  singing  like  a  mavis; 
but  noo  she's  turned  awfu'  dowie,  and  she  lies  in 
her  bed  and  doesna  speak,  and  she  takes  sae  little 
meat  it  wudna  feed  a  sparrow.     I'm  real  wae 
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Maister  Oook;  I  have  bat  ane,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  lose  her.  The  doctor  Bays  that  there  is 
naething  wrang  wi'  her  yet,  but  that  she  canna 
lang  gang  on  if  she  lives  as  she  is  doing." 

''  Tliat  is  terrible  I"  said  the  sympathising  Cha- 
racter. **  It  will  be  something  on  her  mind." 

"  Aye,  aye,  that's  what  I  jalouse,"  replied  the 
mother  mournfully. 

*<  Weel,  and  can  ye  no  find  out  the  cause  and 
see  and  get  her  round  again  ?** 

"  We  ken  the  cause  o'er  weel.  I  need  na  keep 
it  frae  yon,  Maister  Oook ;  it's  a'  owing  to  that 
unfortunate  business  about  the  forged  notes.  Ye 
mind  hoo  ye  tried  to  keep  William  frae  telling  the 
bailies  that  the  lassie  had  got  the  notes  in  Spencer's 
room-;  weel,  she's  never  had  a  day's  health  since 
that  time.  I  some  think  that  Spencer  had  been 
speaking  to  Maggie  and  turned  her  head." 

Florence  started. 

**  You  needna  start,  mem,  for  this  Spencer,  tho' 
a  note-forger,  and  very  likely  to  be  hanged,  was 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  Maggie  being  young 
and  thoughtless " 

"  My  good  woman  1"  exclaimed  Florence. 

"  Weel,  weel,  mem,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  see 
ane's  ain  dochter  and  only  bairn  taking  up  wi'  sic 
folk;  but  ye' re  maybe  nae  aulder  than  Maggie 
yoursel',  and  folks  shouldna*  be  over  severe  that 
never  were  tried  tliemselves." 

Character  augured  no  good  from  this  skirmish- 
ing ;  the  ground  trode  upon  was  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  he  was  anxious  that  this  department 
of  the  subject  should  be  eschewed.  He  therefore 
essayed  to  divert  the  channel  of  conversation. 

'*  I  doot,  Mrs.  Buchanan,"  said  the  pacificator, 
"  ye've  suffered  mair  ways  than  ane  by  this  busi- 
ness." 

"  Aye,  Maister  Cook,  that  we  have.  I  have  aye 
said  to  the  gudeman  that  folks  in  a  public  way 
should  keep  a  calm  sough,  but  he's  gey  positive  ; 
and  especially  when  he  taks  a  thing  in  his  head, 
ye  micht  as  weel  try  to  move  Inchkeith  ns  get 
him  to  gi'e  up  his  ain  way.  I  tell't  him  frae  the 
very  beginning  that  he  wad  rue  this  business  yet, 
and  ye  see  it  has  come  true.  I  spak  till  him, 
Maggie  spak  till  him,  and  ye  spak  till  him ;  but 
we  a'  micht  ha'e  preached  and  prayed  till  Candle- 
mas— to  the  bailies  he  wad  gang  and  ha'e  oot  his 
say ;  and  what  has  he  made  o't?  There's  the  bairn 
near  fritten  by  hersel',  and  there's  our  custom 
awa'  to  naething.  I  have  seen  us  run  thro'  an 
anker  cask  i'  the  time  that  it  noo  takes  us  to  get 
quit  o'  a  gallon.  An  a'  body  has  ta'en  an  ill-will 
at  us ;  and  our  windows  are  aften  broken ;  and  I 
am  sure,  if  there  is  to  be  a  hangin',  I  wish  it  was 
o'er,  for  we  are  sure  to  get  our  door  dung  in  that 
nicht  An'  ther's  Binnacle,  that  used  to  be  our 
best  customer,  he's  awa'  to  Annie  Cheyne's ;  I  met 
her  gaen  to  the  Kirk  on  Sabbath  wi'  a  new  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  she  ga'e  her  head  a  toss  as 
meikle  as  to  say,  *  We're  up  sides  wi'  you  noo,'  for 
ye  ken  we  used  to  look  down  on  Annie  when  she 
first  began  in  the  TowlK)othe  Wynd.  Oh,  sirs, 
it's  an  awfu'  warld  1" 

Character,  although  contrary  to  his  wont,  allowed 
the  lady  what  the  Americans  call  "rope,"  mani- 


festing no  uneasiness  at  her  tendendes  to  diverge 
into  episodical  topics ;  and  she  having  come  to  a 
pause  naturally,  and  without  recourse  to  art,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  cessation. 

*'  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  too  late  to  men' 
this  matter,  Mrs.  Buchanan  ?'* 

**  I  doot  it  is,  Maister  Cook,  and  it  maun  just 
take  its  course.  Folk  will  tire  speaking  about  us, 
and  then  they'll  maybe  come  back  again.  When 
the  dirt  's  dry  ye  ken  it  rubs  off.  And  as  for 
Maggie,  whann  the  man's  awa',  she'll  maybe  forget 
him,  and  we'll  send  her  out  to  her  aunt  in  Cramond 
for  change  o*  air ;  but  then,  ye  ken,  we've  a  rent 
o'er  our  head  a'  the  time." 

**  I  was  thinkin',"  replied  Character,  *'  that  if 
the  gudeman  cou'd  keep  oot  o'  the  road  before  the 
trial  comes  on  the  case  micht  brak  down;  and 
then,  as  the  lad  wad  get  off,  and  tak  leg  bail,  the 
story  wad  blaw  o'er ;  and,  Maggie  glad  and  a'  body 
glad  that  there  was  nae  hanging,  things  wad  come 
round  to  be  as  they  were  before." 

"  But,  ye  see,"  rejoined  the  landlady,  "  he  got 
a  summons  no  ten  minnits  afore  ye  came  in  to 
attend  the  trial  on  Tuesday,  and  I  dinna  see  he 
could  get  off." 

'asheinhimsel'?" 

"  Aye  is  he,  but  I  doot  it  will  be  nae  use  speak- 
ing to  him." 

"  Jist  ca*  him  in,  and  we'll  see." 

''Gudeman!"  shrieked  Dame  Buchanan  in  her 
highest  falsetto,  "  here's  Maister  Oook,  of  the 
Luckenbooths,  come  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Buchanan  replied  in  a  surly  tone,  the  pur- 
port of  which,  although  scarcely  articulate,  was 
that  he  would  respond  to  the  summons  in  due 
time ;  and  after  a  brief  interval  he  condescended 
to  make  his  appearance.  At  no  time  over-bland 
in  his  manners,  the  recent  depression  in  trade  had 
wrought  on  him  a  change  much  for  the  worse. 
His  manner  was  abrupt,  and  his  countenance  harsh 
and  repulsive.  Florence  trembled  as  she  thought 
that  the  fate  of  Norman  was  suspended  on  the 
good- will  of  that  forbidding  man. 

"  Come  away ,  Mr.  Buchanan,"  was  the  hearty 
salutation  of  Character.  '*  Come  away,  and  gi'es 
your  news.  Let's  see  anither  bottle,  Mrs.  Bu- 
chanan :  we'll  no  gang  o'er  the  water  the  nicht. 
Dear  me  I  it's  turned  coarser  than  ever.  Here's 
to  ye,  Buchanan !"' 

Mr.  Buchanan  pledged  in  return,  but  with  a 
dryness  of  manner  which,  on  any  other  occasion, 
would  have  been  mortally  resented  by  Character. 

"  And  hoo  is  business  wi'  you  ?" 

"  Dull  I  hanged  dull  P  answered  the  laconic  Bo- 
niface. 

"  Weel,  so  the  mistress  was  say  in'." 

*'  And  what  richt  has  she  to  say  anything  o'  the 
kind  ?  We  are  bad  enough  without  having  her 
blabbing  to  everybody,  and  making  things  worse." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  pantomimed  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  prophesied  what  would  be  the  mood  of 
her  lord,  and  left  the  room.  Character  saw  that 
Buchanan  was  not  to  be  wheedled  over  like  his 
wife,  and  he  determined  to  introduce  the  subject 
without  further  parley. 

**  Now,  Buchanan,"  said  he,  "  would  it  not  have 
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been  far  better  for  yon  to  have  taken  my  advice 
that  day,  and  no  ha*e  hurt  your  boBinesa  by  peach- 
ing against  your  lodger  ?" 

"  Vm  making  no  complaint,"  answered  the  pub- 
lican doggedly. 

''  An'  I'm  not  come  here  to  raise  a  shine  wi' 
yon;  bat  jistasanauld  friend  and  customer  to  ad- 
vise you  to  cat  your  stick  before  the  trial  comes 
OQ,  and  no  let  the  lad  be  hanged ;  his  death  can 
do  YOQ  no  good,  and  has,  and  maybe  will  still,  do 
ye  meikle  Ul." 

"It's  not  me  that  hangs  him ;  it's  the  law." 

"Yes^yes!  but  if  ye  were  oot  o'  the  road  he 
coaldna  be  condemned." 

"An'  am  I,"  answered  Buchanan  sternly,  ''to 

let  a  feUow  off  who  cam'  into  my  hoose,  and  made 

it  a  howif  for  forged  notes  ?     He  had  nae  siller ; 

and  maybe  he  wad  ha'e  paid  me  wi'  his  trash,  and 

gotten  me  into  trouble  as  weel  as  himsel'.    I  have 

me  doot  the  note  that  he  paid  his  bill  wi'  was 

forged,  and  it   was  jist  a  chance  that  I  wasna 

brocht  in.    If  I  had  been  catched  gi'en  out  forged 

notes,  and  then  a  villain  like  that  found  oot  wi'  a 

bondle  o'  them  in  his  room,  whaur  would  I  ha  e 

W&?    And  because  I  bring  him  to  justice,  and 

tell  tbe  truth,  there's  a  hue  and  cry  raised  against 

me,  as  if  I  had  committed  murder,  and  as  if  I  had 

hm  the  villain,  and  no  Spencer." 

"Spencer  is  no  villain,  man,"  retorted  Flo- 
rence, turning  suddenly  round  from  her  place  in 
the  window,  to  virhich  she  had  retired  on  the  en- 
trance of  Buchanan. 

'*  And  what  is  he,  then  ?"  queried  the  publican  in 
return. 

"  A  gentleman,  and  incapable  of  doing  injury 
to  any  one.  He  has  very  unfortunately  been  placed 
in  eircamstances  that  seem  to  implicate  him,  but 
lie  is  as  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  as 
1  am ;  and  I  ana  aA  certain  of  this  as  that  there  is 
a  heaven  above." 

A  very  qaeer  kind  o'  gentleman,"    replied 
haoan  with  a  sneer,  "that  hadna  an  honest 
filing  in  his  pocket,  but  plenty  o'  forged  notes !" 

''  I  cannot  argue  with  you,"  said  Florence 
qniveriDg  with  emotion,  "but  take  money  and 
quit  the  country  before  the  trial  takes  place.  Name 
any  sum  you  please,  and  I  shall  make  sure  that 
jonget  it  I  hiave  rich  and  powerful  friends  who 
^  guarantee  your  safety.  Say  that  you  will  do 
it   Do  say  that  you  will  save  his  precious  life." 

'^And  wha  are  ye  that  want  to  bribe  me  to 
biak  the  laws  o'  the  country  by  rinnin  awa'  ?" 

"My  name  is  of  no  consequence,  but  on  my 
bees  I  implore  you,  as  you  would  value  your 
0^  peace  of  mind  here  and  hereafter,  as  you 
^d  seek  to  be  judged  by  that  Qod  of  mercy  be- 
fore whom  we  must  all  stand— oh,  save  him !  You 
are  my  hat  hope,  and  if  you  cast  me  off  there 
is  no  human  aid  that  I  can  implore." 

"  Whaur  am  I  to  gang  and  hoo  lang  am  I  to 
stop  awa',  miatress  ?  Na,  na,  gae  hame  again. 
I've  pitten  np  wi'  a  great  deal  already  about  this 
hnsiness,  but  I  am  determined  to  see  it  to  the  end. 
I  ken  what  becomes  o'  witnesses  when  they  ab- 
scond— Geordie  Thow's  got  banishment  for  that 

trick;- 


"  May  God  forgive  you,"  said  Florence  as  she 
sorrowfully  tum^  away  from  the  implacable 
man. 

Character  darted  on  him  a  look  of  withering 
contempt  and  menace  and  led  away  his  charge. 
Mrs.  Buchanan  waited  for  them  at  the  outer  door,* 
and  received  the  reckoning  with  many  tears,  and 
protested  "that  noo  she  kent  Mr.  Spencer  was 
really  a  gentleman  it  wad  clean  brak  her  heart." 

CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THB   TBIAL. 

Another  trial  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  ! 
During  the  brief  interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
Muir  the  political  martyr  had  been  placed  at  the 
bar,  many  trials  had  occurred,  but  without  attract- 
ing general  attention  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
The  trial  of  Myles  Spencer  excited  universal  in- 
terest. The  long  mystery  connected  with  the 
numerous  issue  of  forged  notes  was  expected  to 
be  cleared  up ;  and  as  it  had  been  whispered 
abroad  that  the  criminal  was  connected  Mith  a 
noble  family,  the  excitement  regarding  his  fate  was 
considerably  enhanced.  The  galleries  and  back- 
benches were  crowded  with  spectators  of  all  ranks, 
and  an  unusual  silence  chained  down  the  packed 
assembly.  Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  trial,  the  seats  and  every 
available  space  had  been  filled ;  numbers  still  con- 
tinued to  besiege  the  entrances  and  were  repelled 
with  difficulty ;  till  at  length  a  strong  posse  of  the 
town-guard  cleared  the  passages  by  main  force 
and  closed  the  massive  doors,  and  then  the  sullen 
voice  of  the  multitude  was  heard  indistinctly  like 
the  far-off  murmur  of  the  distant  sea. 

The  resolute  band  of  the  prisoners  friends  were 
there,  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  yet  not  absolutely 
despairing.  Florence  sat  between  Henry  and 
Arnold — Cook,  Armstrong,  and  Smallbairn  were 
beside  them.  Mrs.  Buchanan  and  her  daughter 
Maggie  were  in  another  part  of  the  court-room. 
The  poor  girl  was  deadly  pale,  and  the  fierce  lustre 
of  her  eye  which  had  previously  alarmed  Cook 
had  now  settled  down  into  a  calm  apathy,  probably 
more  alarming  than  the  other.  Near  to,  and  in 
view  of  them,  was  the  hag,  and,  in  the  same 
direction,  there  stood  in  a  passage — oh  matchless 
impudence  and  hypocrisy — Theodore  Beid  1  And 
last  of  all,  crushed  into  a  narrow  back  bench,  was 
Carmichael  the  banker  and  his  sister  Kate. 

The  hag  scanned  the  crowded  tribunal  with 
eager  eye,  and  when  her  fiendish  glance  fell  on 
Maggie  Buchanan  it  gleamed  with  maniacal  exul- 
tation. The  moment  that  its  evil  influence  fell  on 
the  wretched  girl,  a  deadly  cold  came  over  her 
fevered  frame,  and  but  for  the  interpoeition  of  her 
mother,  who  attributed  the  sudden  indisposition  to 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  place,  she  would 
have  sunk  to  the  floor.  Satisfied  with  this  con- 
quest, the  beldame  continued  to  enlarge  the  rang^ 
of  her  malignant  vision,  and  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cook.  He  marked  at  once  the  rising 
scowl,  and  the  hatred  of  the  compressed,  thin, 
withered  lips,  and  he  knew  their  import.  He 
suddenly  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  lifting  his  finger 
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menacingly,  gave  her  instantly  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with — the  hag 
knew  his  determination  of  will,  and  quailed  before 
it.  Again  that  demon  eye  commences  its  round — 
Maggie  Buchanan  hides  behind  her  mother — Cook 
defies  her — who  now  ?  Theodore  Reid !  Little 
wot  that  gentleman  that  she  was  there.  He  has 
not  heard  of  or  seen  her  for  a  long  time — ^thought 
she  had  been  unwell,  left  the  place,  or,  better  still, 
dead  and  gone  to  her  account.  But  there  she  is ; 
and  had  he  known  of  her  presence,  he  should  not 
have  been  one  of  the  spectators.  Ill  she  has  in- 
deed been,  and  she  looks  old,  sick,  and  jaded ;  but 
the  devil  has  his  abode  there  as  rampant  as  ever, 
and  till  death  opens  some  outlet  in  that  crazy,  tot- 
tering body,  his  reign  will  be  paramount.  Theo- 
dore Reid  liked  not  the  look — it  told  that  there 
was  but  a  step  between  him  and  that  judgment- 
seat,  and  that  the  ground  felt  very  hollow  under- 
neath his  feet. 

There  is  a  heaving  to  and  fro  in  the  front 
benches ;  that  is  the  prisoner  coming  to  the  bar. 
A  hatch-door  opens  on  the  floor,  one  of  the  guard 
ascends,  and  then  the  criminal !  Florence  cannot 
look,  Maggie  Buchanan  casts  a  furtive  glance,  and 
then  conceals  her  face  in  her  skeleton  hands.  A 
hum  of  sympathy  runs  through  the  crowd  as  they 
behold  the  youth  and  noble  bearing  of  the  prisoner, 
who  now  sits  down  at  the  bar.  Another  bustle, 
and  all  rise  to  their  seats,  and  the  judges,  pre- 
ceded by  the  silver  mace,  take  their  places  on  the 
bench,  and  constitute  the  court. 

The  area  between  the  bar  and  bench  is  filled. 
The  Lord  Advocate  attends  in  person,  flanked  by 
Sharpnose.  Erskine  is  on  the  other  side,  and  with 
him  Taylor,  Torry,  <fec.  The  clerk  reads  the  in- 
dictment in  a  hiuried,  legal  voice,  and  then  the 
judge  speaks. 

'*  Myles  Spencer,  what  say  ye  to  this  indict- 
ment ?    Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

«  Not  guilty,  my  lord." 

The  jury  was  then  impannelled,  who  all  seemed 
unexceptionable  men,  and  Erskine  exercised  no 
right  of  challenge. 

Mysie,  the  servant-girl  of  Buchanan,  was  called, 
and  gave  her  evidence  with  many  tears.  Her 
statement  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  guilt ; 
and  the  spectators  ominously  drew  breath  as  she 
retired  from  the  witness-box.  Buchanan  then 
entered,  and  was  saluted  with  an  imequivocal 
demonstration  of  ill-will. 

"  Macers,  keep  order  T*  cried  Judge  Braxfield. 
**Do  the  folk  there  think  that  they  are  in  a  play- 
hoose  ?** 

The  oath  was  administered  to  Buchanan ;  and 
he  looked  round  in  trepidation  at  the  countless 
faces  that  darted  looks  of  rage  upon  him. 

**  Am  I  safe  to  tell  the  truth  here  ?'*  he  asked  at 
the  judge. 

**  Safe,  man !"  replied  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
"  If  ye're  no  safe  in  the  High  Koort  what  wad  ye 
be  at  ?    Has  onybody  been  tampering  wi*  you  ?" 
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"  Samuel  Cook  the  shoemaker." 

Now,  thought  Character,  I  am  a  public*  man  at 


last.  Here  am  I  brought  up  jist  below  Braxfield's 
very  nose ;  but  let  him  speak  to  me,  and  I'll  show 
him  daylight.  Character,  high  in  the  dignity  of 
accusation,  rose  up,  and,  first  looking  gratefully  at 
Buchanan  for  this  mark  of  friendship,  then  turned 
full  front  to  the  bench  with  a  bold,  inviting  face, 
which  seemed  to  say,  I  am  the  man. 

Braxfield  wore  a  colossal  pair  of  horn  spectacles ; 
and  whether  their  focus  did  not  carry  the  judicial 
eye  so  far  as  Character  Cook,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  probable,  he  reckoned  it  absurd  that  a  man 
of  leather  should  interfere  with  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, he  deemed  the  statement  frivolous,  and  at 
once  repelled  it 

**  Harkye,  man,"  said  he  to  the  witness,  ''  ye've 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  haill  truth,  and  nao- 
thing  bit  the  truth.  Let  me  see  ye  prevauricat, 
and  I'll  ha'e  ye  laid  by  the  heels  up-stairs.  As  for 
the  mob  (looking  graciously  at  the  audience),  John 
Dhu  will  keep  ye  in  the  lock-up  till  the  Koort 
skails.  Gking  on  wi'  your  examination,  my  Lord 
Advocat." 

Character  stood  dumb  with  astonishment,  and 
did  not  resume  his  seat  till  a  smart  blow  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  javelin  of  the  foresaid  John  Dhu 
reminded  him  that  this,  his  latest  and  most  noble 
defiance  of  the  law,  had  failed ;  and  he  had  to  sit 
down  an  inglorious  and  undistinguished  unit 
amongst  the  hundreds  around  him. 

Buchanan  gave  his  evidence  in  terms  of  the  in- 
formation that  has  already  been  communicated  to 
the  reader ;  and  this,  with  some  formal  testimony 
from  officers  of  the  court,  terminated  the  case  for 
the  Crown. 

The  Lord  Advocate  claimed  a  verdict  in  terms 
of  the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  the  disco- 
very of  the  forged  notes  in  Norman's  apartment 
indicated,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ab- 
sence of  any  visible  mode  of  subsistence  in  the 
prisoner,  a  felonious  possession  and  utterance  of 
the  unlawful  documents. 

Henry  Erskine  replied  in  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence  and  power.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the 
want  of  direct  proof  as  to  positive  utterance  of 
notes ;  and  contended  that  no  note-forger  would 
have  left  counterfeit  notes  in  an  exposed  part  of 
his  lodgings,  where  they  were  certain  to  be  de- 
tected. He  held  that  they  either  would  have  beea 
secreted  at  first,  or  destroyed  at  the  approach  of 
danger;  and  he  intreated  the  jury  to  give  the 
pannel  at  all  events  the  benefit  of  the  numerous 
doubts  to  which  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  Crown, 
was  undeniably  chargeable.  The  peroration  was 
in  his  highest  style,  and  produced  a  marked  sen- 
sation on  the  audience. 

Braxfield  followed  with  his  summary.  "Its 
as  clear  a  case  o'  the  kind,  gentlemen  o'  the  jury, 
as  ever  I  saw.  When  a  man  commits  a  capital 
crime,  it's  no  to  be  expe\it  that  he  is  to  convene 
the  haill  toun  that  they  may  see  him.  He  does 
it  secretly;  and  it's  only  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  ony  criminal  can  be  convicted — here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  As  to  the  presumed  in- 
nocence o'  the  pannel,  because  he  left  the  notes  in 
a  place  whaur  they  wad  easily  be  gotten,  that 
only  shows  that  rogiies  never  have  a'  their  wits 
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•})00t  them.  They  aye  forget  something ;  and  that 
the  pannel  was  destroyin*  papers  o*  some  kind  is 
clear,  for  the  biasie  said  in  yer  hearing  that  there 
TTM  banted  paper  in  the  grate.  It  was  the  will  o' 
Providence  that  he  should  forget  the  notes  on  the 
itp  o'  the  bed.  And  then  look  to  the  tampering 
wi'  the  witnesses.  Bome  o'  the  lower  classes  had 
been  threatening  the  man  Buchanan ;  and  it  was 
dear  that  if  the  case  had  been  good,  they  wad  ha'e 
doi^  naethin^  o'  the  kind.  Gentlemen  o'  the  jury, 
I  dinna  ken  if  ye  want  to  retire ;  but  if  ye  do,  the 
uaoer  there  will  show  ye  into  yer  room." 

The  jury  requested  permission  to  retire,  which 
held  out  a  faint  gleam  of  hope,  struggling,  how- 
ever, Ycry  hard  for  existence  against  the  dark  cloud 
of  Brazfield's  charge.  Oonversatioo  went  on  freely 
amongst  the  audience  during  the  retirement  of  the 
jury,  and  speculations  of  all  descriptions  were 
hazarded  during  the  weary  fifteen  minutes  of  their 
absence.  Their  bell  rang  at  last,  and  fel  Jloudly 
on  the  startled  ears  of  the  eager  expectants.  One 
by  one  the  countenances  of  the  arbiters  of  fate 
were  scanned  as  they  re-entered  their  box,  but  the 
keenest  scrutiny  failed  to  arrive  at  any  certain  re- 
sult by  this  process. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  answer  to  your  names," 
mA  the  clerk  of  court. 

The  names  were  called  over  amidst  silence  deep 
as  death. 

^  Gentlemen,  who  is  your  foreman  ?** 

A  person  stood  up  in  answer  to  the  question. 

**  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  verdict  ?" 

It  seemed  as  if  not  one  living  person  breathed, 
so  awful  was  the  suspense  of  this  dread  moment. 

"  My  lord,  the  jury,  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
find  the  pannel  Guilty  as  libelled." 

The  breath  so  long  suspended  in  so  many  hearts 
iM)w  returned,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  universal 
sigh  had  been  uttered  by  the  numerous  auditors. 
The  girl  Buchanan  fainted  away,  but  Florence, 
although  pale  and  statue-like,  and  struggling  with 
fearful  internal  agony,  maintained  outward  com- 
posure and  tranquillity.  All  that  was  now  to  do 
was  mere  form,  but  on  such  occasions  people  re- 
niain  till  the  last  ceremony  has  been  gone  through, 
and,  accordingly,  however  much  those  more  im- 
mediately interested  might  be  disturbed,  the  mass 
remained  still  and  orderly. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  form,  the  junior 
body  of  justiciary  moved  that  the  customary 
capital  sentence  should  be  pronounced ;  and  Brax- 
field  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on  the  black  cap 
for  this  purpose,  when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  sud- 
denly rose  up  and  addressed  the  bench. 

"  My  lords,"  said  Norman,  "  I  freely  confess 
that  in  the  matter  which  has  placed  me  at  your 
lordships*  bar  I  have  been  guilty  of  great  impru- 
dence, and  also  of  seeming  crime,  but  1  deny,  as  in 
the  £Bce  of  my  Maker,  that  I  wilfully  and  with 
the  intention  of  defrauding  anyone,  have  done 
that  which  this  court  ought  to  consider  unlawful. 
I  submit  that,  in  terms  of  the  address  of  my  conn- 
ttl,  no  direct  proof  has  been  brought  to  establish 
my  guilL  Bear  with  me,  my  lords,  as  one  stand- 
h^  between  life  and  death.  I  do  not  know  your 
fonns;  bat  consider,  I  beseech  you,  who  will  be 


benefited  by  my  death?  Spare,  in  mercy,  that 
life  which,  as  yet,  is  little  more  than  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  I  pledge  myself  that  the  remain- 
der of  it  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  public  service 
of  the  country.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  join  any 
regiment  abroad,  in  any  capacity  however  humble, 
and  you  will  see  that  I  shall  amply  atone  for  any 
errors  that  I  may  have  committed." 

He  resumed  his  seat  after  this  short  address,  and 
the  sympathy  amongst  the  spectators  was  all  but 
universal ;  had  they  been  consulted,  the  pardon  so 
earnestly  sought  for  would  have  at  once  been  con- 
ceded ;  but,  however  omnipotent  in  other  quarters, 
public  opinion  has  no  voice  in  law  courts. 

**  It's  a*  verra  fine,"  said  the  Lord  Justice  Olerk, 
the  black  cap  being  now  assumed,  "  but  we  are 
only  the  organs  o'  the  law  and  have  nae  discre- 
tion; it's  the  Croon  that  pardons,  we  can  only 
condemn.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you, 
Myles  Spencer,  be  taken  from  hence  back  to  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  fed  on  bread  and 
water  till  Friday  the  16th  of  September  next, 
]  794,  on  which  day,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve  noon,  ye  shall,  at  the  ordinary  place  of 
execution,  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till  ye  are  dead. 
And  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

"  My  lord,"  sfiid  the  foreman  of  the  jury, "  being 
very  much  agitated  when  I  delivered  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  I  omitted  to  state  that  they  unani- 
mously recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy." 

A  burst  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly 
at  this  announcement 

*'  It's  clear  against  form,"  observed  the  judge, 
without  heeding  the  demonstration,  "  to  mak*  the 
recommendation  noo ;  but  ye  can  try  yer  ban'  wi' 
the  Croon."  Baying  this,  the  presiding  judge  rose, 
his  two  brethren  did  the  same ;  the  macer  seized 
the  mace,  and  immediately  the  bench  was  vacant. 
The  convict  also  rose  as  if  eager  to  leave  the  court ; 
but  Erskine  came  forward,  and,  with  a  tear  in  his 
generous  eye,  extended  both  hands,  and  expressed 
his  deep  commiseration  at  the  result. 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  said  the  warm- 
hearted counsel.  "  Oh  that  I  had  Crown  infiuence 
for  your  sake !     But  what  is  this  ?" 

In  the  interval  between  the  verdict  and  the 
sentence  Maggie  Buchanan  had  spontaneously 
recovered,  for  carrying  her  out  of  the  court  at  the 
precise  juncture  was  out  of  the  question;  and 
seeing  that  Norman  was  about  to  leave  the  bar, 
she  rushed  wildly  forward  to  address  him.  Her 
mother  in  vain  attempted  to  keep  back  the  agi- 
tated girl,  who  was  nerved  with  supernatural 
strength ;  and,  yielding  to  the  extraordinary  sight, 
the  crowd  made  way  for  her  till  she  was  within 
arm's  length  of  Norman.  The  guards  not  exactly 
comprehending  the  cause  of  disturbance,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  some  attempt  at  rescue  was  about 
to  be  made,  they  seized  the  prisoner  and  hurried 
him  down  the  trap-stair ;  the  door  of  which  was 
immediately  closed  and  secured.  The  girl,  find- 
ing herself  thus  suddenly  foiled,  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  and  frantically  tore  her  now  dishevelled 
hair. 

"  The  old  woman  mocked  me.  Where  is  she  ?" 
was  her  loud  and  passionate  exclamation.  *'  Where 
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is  the  old  woman  that  mocked  me,  and  mocked 
him  ?  Let  me  see  her,  that  I  may  tear  her  limb 
from  limb  !  She  always  frightened  me  before ; 
but  I'm  mad  now,  and  she  shall  never  frighten 
me  again  T' 

The  hag  crouched  in  a  corner,  imminently 
dreading  diat  her  hiding-place  would  be  dis- 
covered ;  but,  fortunately  for  her,  the  avenger's 
state  was  too  peculiar  not  to  call  for  instant 
interference. 

"  Maister  Cook,"  cried  the  terrified  mother,  ".will 
ye  no*  help  me  *?" 

Character  went  up  to  the  g^rl,  and  attempted,  by 
soothing,  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  court  and  go 
home. 

''  Home  r  she  screamed  in  bitter  irony.  ''Home ! 
with  my  father,  who  has  killed  him  I  That  shall 
never  be  my  home !" 

The  case  soon  was  explained ;  and  the  crowd, 
as  before,  participating  in  the  regrets  of  the 
wretched  girl,  gathered  around  her,  and  seconded 
the  efforts  of  Cook  for  her  removal,  which  was  at 
last  accomplished ;  and  having  seen  the  two  fejnales 
despatched  in  a  liackney-coach,  Cook  bethought 
himself  of  the  group  of  his  own  friends  from  whose 
side  he  had  been  summoned  by  this  singular 
episode.  They  could  not,  however,  be  found; 
and,  uncertain  where  might  be  their  place  of  meet- 
ing, he  lingered  amongst  the  crowd  outside. 
There  was  an  obvious  unwillingness  to  disperse, 
and  knot  upon  knot  adhered  together  in  the 
evident  hope  that  Buchanan  might  emerge  from 
the  court  premises  on  his  way  to  Leith ;  but  the 
authorities,  wisely  acting  on  Braxfield's  advice, 
had  locked  him  up.  And  on  this  being  announced 
to  the  multitude,  they  became  highly  infuriated. 

"  Let's  go  down  to  Leith  and  break  his  win- 
dows," shouted  one. 

"  What  wad  be  the  use  of  that,"  said  a  more 
reflecting  orator,  **  whaun  there  is  naebody  there 
'cepts  his  wife  and  the  lassie  ?" 

"  What  wad  ye  say  to  brakopen  the  jail,  lads?" 
asked  Character. 

*'Hoorah !"  was  the  unanimous  response  to  this 
appeal. 

'*  Keep  your  powder  dry  I"  whispered  Arnold 
in  his  ear.  The  more  reflecting  military  man  saw 
obstacles  in  the  daylight,  in  the  smallness  of  the 
mob,  in  their  want  of  weapons,  in  the  absence  of 
pre-arrangcment.  The  pear  was  not  ripe;  and 
he  dragged  Character  away. 

The  mob  moved  towards  the  jail,  but  when  they 
arrived  there  no  leader  appeared ;  and,  infirm  of 
purpose,  they  stood  before  its  ponderous  gate  irre- 
solute and  passive.  All  mobs  are  ropes  of  sand 
without  a  leader,  but  while  vacillating  in  action 
they  are  never  deficient  in  loquacity. 

"  Who  spoke  about  breaking  the  jail  ?"  cried 
one. 

"Aye,  who  was  it?"  echoed  another. 

"  It  was  Character  Cook,"  answered  a  third. 

"  Come  away,  then,  and  pull  him  out  of  his  shop." 

"  Hoorah  I" 

But  their  wayward  fancies  received  a  bias  in 
another  direction.  The  hag,  with  au  infatuation 
which  cannot  well  be  explained,  had  lingered 
amongst  them.    First  she  had  seen  the  girl  Bu- 


chanan, then  she  had  watched  Oook,  and,  last  of 
all,  she  had  attempted  to  get  hold  of  Theodore 
Reid ;  but  that  worthy  gentleman  had  anticipated 
her  intention,  and  he  clung  closely  to  a  group  of 
brother-shopkeepers,  so  that  she  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  accosting  him  separately,  as  was  her  inten- 
tion. Foiled  in  all  these  efforts,  she  lingered 
about,  perhaps  from  a  morbid  desire  to  pick  up 
fragments  of  conversation  from  amongst  the  mul- 
titude as' to  the  impossibility  of  a  reprieve ;  but, 
be  her  object  what  it  might,  there  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  when  the  attack  on  Character's 
premises  was  moved^  seconded,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to.  The  conspirators  &ced  about  for  the 
purpose  of  retracing  their  steps,  and  thus  con- 
fronted the  hideous  old  woman. 

''A  witch!  a  witch!  a  witch!"  roared  dossens 
of  voices  till  the  air  rang  with  their  cry. 

'*  Put  her  below  the  well,  or  fling  her  into  the 
Nor'  Loch  !"  was  the  second  shout 

And  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  into  immedi- 
ate execution  this  gallant  proposition.  The  hag 
had  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  the  long  line  of 
figures  was  direct  in  front  of  her,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
she  would  be  inclosed  in  their  ranks  and  trampled 
under-foot.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  de- 
termined her  to  instant  decision,  and,  turning 
round,  fear  lent  swiftness  to  her  crazy  limbs  and 
strength  to  her  emaciated  frame ;  and  she  essayed 
to  escape  from  her  pursuers  by  flight  The  odds 
were  fearfully  unequal,  a  paralytic  old  wretch 
pursued  by  a  mob  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
lads  and  young  men ;  but  for  one  instant  could 
she  have  the  start  of  them,  and  at  the  next  their 
violent  hands  would  be  laid  upon  her.  She  how- 
ever took  the  venture  and  fled — the  pursuers 
started  in  full  cry ;  and  just  as  she  was  in  the  act 
of  being  seized  she  descried  the  form  of  Theodore 
Reid  passing  a  lighted  window. 

''  Save  me,  Reid !"  was  her  imploring  shriek  as 
she  fell  senseless  on  the  street 

Reid  recognised  that  peculiar  voice  despite  its 
change  into  a  dissonant  screech,  and  the  call  being 
one  of  the  commonest  humanity,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  it.  The  merchant  and  his  com- 
panion turned  back  and  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
mob  from  carrying  into  effect  their  ferocioos 
purpose. 

"She's  a  witch!  She's  a  witch,"  was  the 
response." 

"  Nae  doot,"  replied  the  wily  Theodore,  "  and 
we  are  commanded  no  to  let  a  witch  live,  but  ye 
see  the  like  o'  them  should  be  tried  by  the  autho- 
rities. Is  that  ane  o'  the  town-guard  ?  Weel,  the 
like  o'  that !  to  get  ane  o*  them  when  they  are 
wanted  is  really  something  new.  Here  you ;  tak 
awa'  this  woman  and  no  let  her  be  felled.  Ye 
canna  be  dead  yet,  Luckie,  rise  up,  and  gang  in 
till  the  court-house  till  the  sough  blows  o'er." 

"  Is  her  dead  ?"  asked  the  city-guard. 

"  Ower  guid  news  to  be  true,"  muttered  Theodore 
while  he  endeavoured  to  examine  the  face.  "Ij 
will  just  be  a  dram,  and  maybe  Dr.  Monro  will 
pit  her  a'  to  richts." 

More  municipal  assistance  having  arrived,  the hsg 
was  carried  off,  and  the  mob  quieUy  dispersed. 

(TV?  6e  coniinNed,) 
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Daniel  Webster  was  the  last  of  the  second 
race  of  eminent  Anglo- American  statesmen.  Not 
]oDg  before  his  death,  two  of  his  contemporaries, 
great  and  good  men,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Henry 
Clay,  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  John  Quincey 
Adams,  Livingston,  Kent,  Storey  and  Marshall, 
men  of  mighty  intellects,  clear  sagacity,  and  sound 
judgment,  all  profound  lawyers^  have  likewise 
disappeared  from  the  world,  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  Anglo-American  republic  and  the  English 
colonies  differ  from  all  other  countries  in  regard 
to  their  population.  The  inhabitants  do  not  con- 
sist of  races  whose  ancestors  dwelt  during  the  age 
of  barbarism  in  the  countries  which  they  now 
inhabit.  The  first  English  settlers  carried  into 
those  coantries  intelligent  minds,  vigorous  under- 
standings, undaunted  courage,  and  resolute  perse- 
verance. They  consisted  of  hardy  yeomen,  and 
men  of  rank,  education  and  enterprise,  who  left 
England  either  to  avoid  porsecv.tion,  or  to  enjoy 
political  freedom  in  a  country  to  which  they  were 
fed  by  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  has  long 
diitinguished  the  British  nation.  They  forsook 
their  homes  and  those  comforts  that  are  only 
found  in  old  and  rich  countries ;  and  the  conscien- 
tious spirit  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  love  of 
civil  and  political  liberty,  tore  them  away  from 
those  attachments  which  are  naturally  the  dearest 
to  the  human  bosom. 

But  those  causes  are  not  sufficient  to  do  justice 
to  theiT  endurance,  courage  and  magnanimity. 
The  conquests  which  they  achieved  over  all  the 
hardships,  sofferings,  and  disappointments  that  afiBict 
the  body,  discourage  the  heart,  and  enfeeble  the 
spirit  of  man — ^their  fortitude  and  their  indomita- 
ble energies,  have  exalted  them,  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  value  facts  rather  than  warlike 
splendour  and  military  victories,  to  a  rank  more 
illustrions  than  that  of  the  greatest  people  recorded 
in  history.  The  hardships  which  the  early  colonists 
endured,  and  the  calamities  to  which  circumstances 
connected  with  a  wilderness  country  subjected 
them,  were  incomparably  more  severe  than  the 
founders  of  colonies  either  in  America  or  Aus- 
tralia can  form  any  conception  of  at  the  present 
dav. 

They  had  not  only  to  suffer  the  miseries  of 
hunger  and  the  want  of  almost  every  convenience 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  England, 
but  they  were  at  all  times,  with  their  families,  ex- 
posed to  be  massacred  or  burnt  in  their  dwellings 
by  the  savages.  It  would  even  appear  that  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  at  present,  or  that 
the  privations  of  the  first  settlers  made  them 
describe  the  snows  deeper,  the  frosts  as  more 
intense,  and  the  duration  of  winter  much  longer, 
than  during  the  present  century.  But  that  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  perseverance  which  sur- 
mounts the  difficulties  connected  with  all  great 
ondertakings,  enabled  them  to  succeed  and  pros- 
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per  with  a  solidity  and  strength  that  astonished  all 
Europe.  Their  skilful  industry,  indefatigable 
activity  and  wisdom,  alone  enabled  them  to  attain 
and  secure  wealth,  strength  and  happiness.  Their 
improvements  in  the  useful  arts,  in  agriculture 
and  trade,  far  surpassed  that  of  the  colonies  sent 
forth  by  all  other  nations.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that,  notwithstanding  their  difficulties  and 
the  occupations  which  they  followed  from  the  first 
planting  of  their  settlement,  they  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  youth.  They  were 
ardent  and  fearless  in  making  new  discoveries, 
and  their  eagerness  in  the  search  of  whatever  n^ight 
improve  their  circumstances  and  increase  their 
wealth,  carried  them  into  almost  every  country 
where  trade  could  be  transacted,  and  where  the 
profits  of  interchange  could  be  realised.  They 
finallv  secured  all  the  substantial  and  comfortable 
enjoyments  of  life,  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and 
refinements,  and  became  in  reality  a  rich,  flourish- 
ing and  happy  people.  It  was  said,  that  if  ever 
any  country  might  be  considered  a  paradise  of 
human  felicity,  it  must  have  been  British  North 
America  previously  to  the  sad  story  of  colonial 
oppression. 

There  were  none  of  them,  it  is  true,  who  lived 
in  the  enervating  luxury  and  magnificent  splendour 
of  the  few  among  the  many  in  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  Europe.  But  when  they  declared  their 
independence,  the  people  were  generally  intelli- 
gent, their  habits  industrious  and  frugal;  none 
possessed  great  wealth — ^none  were  poor.  Their 
occupations  were  chiefly  agriculture,  navigation, 
trade  and  fisheries;  and,  unlike  the  Spanish 
colonists,  they  were  free  from  the  oppressions  of 
monarchical  and  the  thraldom  of  priestly  and 
hierarchical  tyranny.  Their  extensive  territories, 
with  a  generally  fertile  soil,  and  with  almost  every 
climate  under  heaven — their  numerous  navigable 
harbours,  rivers  and  lakes,  with  magnificent  forests, 
affording  wood  for  ship-building  and  other  pur- 
poses— their  minerals  and  quarries — ^their  abundant 
fisheries  and  their  wild  animals,  included  nearly 
all  natural  resources  and  advantages. 

Their  education  and  language  enabled  them  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge,  literature, 
history,  and  laws  of  England^  without  the  labour 
or  expense  of  translation,  and  their  intelligence 
enabled  them  to  take  the  earliest  advantage  of 
European  discoveries  in  science  and  in  art.  They 
had,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  all  ages  and 
countries  to  guide  them,  and  the  rare  good  for- 
tune of  being  governed,  down  to,  and  after  their 
independence,  by  honest  men,  who  conducted  their 
assemblies  with  abilities,  which  were  solid  rather 
than  brilliant,  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

On  forming  their  independent  government,  not- 
withstanding their  separation  from  Britain,  they 
had  the  discrimination,  sense  and  judgment  to 
accept  as  the  groundwork  of  their  administrative 
legislation  and  justice  the  constitutional  laws  of 
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the  only  limited  monarchy  at  that  time  in  the 
world,  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  magistrate, 
a  titled  and  privileged  nobility,  and  a  State  Church 
the  only  great  exceptions.  With  such  extraordi- 
nary advantages  of  intelligence,  freedom,  and  wis- 
dom, they  avoided  most  of  the  blunders  which 
were  committed  afterwards  by  the  Spanish* Ame- 
rican Republics,  that  had  before  their  independence 
been  ruled  by  Governments  and  judged  by  laws 
which,  from  their  birth  in  the  feudal  ages,  trained 
up  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  ignorance,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  a  passive  obedience  to  priestly 
and  kingly  tyranny.  Democracy  was,  by  necessity 
ns  well  as  choice,  the  chief  element  of  the  American 
Constitution.  The  riches  of  the  citizens  were  too 
equally  distributed  for  any  individual  to  possess 
the  means  either  of  corruption,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, or  of  a  dangerous  share  of  power.  Washing- 
ton stood  the  highest,  if  any  one  could  be  invested 
with  hereditary  dignity.  But  he  was  so  truly 
pure  that  he  soared  above  all  earthly  vanity,  above 
being  more  than  a  virtuous  and  just  citizen.  He 
surrendered  all  his  power  the  moment  that  he  had 
achieved  independence  for  his  country,  and  n'ee- 
dom  for  his  fellow-men.  His  ambition  never  was 
to  be  the  destroyer,  but  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race.  Titles  and  stars  were  indeed  baubles  in  the 
judgment  of  a  man  in  whose  heart  benevolence 
dwelt,  in  whose  head  wisdom  and  judgment 
reigned.  Far  above  Alexander  or  Caesar,  Fre- 
derick or  Napoleon,  will  stand  the  name  and  rank 
the  fame  of  George  W^ashington  in  the  judgment 
of  every  good  man,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  every 
virtuous  heart,  in  all  future  ages,  so  long  as  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  their  history 
written. 

At  that  period  there  also  existed  in  America  a 
remarkable  number  of  men  distinguished  for  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  judgment,  and  practical  ability. 

Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Han- 
cock, Maddison  and  Jay  stood  high  among  the 
philosophers,  lawgivers,  and  statesmen  of  the 
world.  They,  with  some  others,  were  the  states- 
men of  the  first  race  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
Republic. 

Munro,  Livingston,  Judges  Kent,  Marshall, 
and  Storey.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  among  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of 
the  second. 

Several  years  before  1783,  when  Great  Britain 
by  treaty  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, Major  Ebenezer  Webster,  who  had  served  in 
the  war  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  afterwards 
in  the  war  of  Independence,  settled  in  the  wilds  of 
New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  near  where  now  stands 
the  town  of  Salisbury.  New  Hampshire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  of  sea-coast,  is  an  inland 
state,  beautifully  diversified  with  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  some  lakes,  and  numerous  rivers. 

At  that  period  the  country  was  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  soil  was  in  a  wilderness  state. 
When  Daniel,  the  youngest  of  the  ten  children 
of  Major  Webster,  was  bom,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  178*2,  his  father's  farms  and  lands,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Pannigewasset 
and  Winnipisiogee,  presented  those  scenes  of  wild 


and  picturesque  nature  which,  as  he  grew  up,  he 
enthusiastically  admired  and  enjoyed,  and  to  which 
he  in  after-life  so  frequently  reverted.  He  was 
in  that  wild  but  magnificent  solitude,  with  his 
brothers,  trained  at  the  fireside  of  a  wise  and  prac- 
tical father,  and  of  a  prudent,  pious,  and  virtuous 
mother.  A  small  school,  and  the  place  where  the 
scattered  inhabitants  assembled  to  worship,  were 
at  that  time  the  only  places  of  instruction. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  tho 
sons  of  Major  Webster  toiled  with  their  fatlier 
on  the  farm,  and  during  the  intervals  of  leisure, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  they 
attended  the  little  school  where  they  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. They  also  Btudied  and  read  during  the 
nights  of  winter.  Daniel  was  remarkably  dili- 
gent and  ready  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  he 
early  aspired  to  a  greater  distinction  in  the  world 
than  is  to  be  attained  by  farming,  although  that 
pursuit  is  not  only  honourable  but  followed  by 
the  first  men  in  America. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Daniel  left  hia 
father's  house  and  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and 
entered  an  academy  at  Exeter,  a  small  town  in 
the  same  State.  His  father's  means  being  li- 
mited, he  was  received  on  very  moderate  terms 
at  the  boarding-school  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood. 
As  it  was  intended  that  he  should  afterwarda  be 
sent  to  college  he  was  assiduous  in  his  studies,  and 
though  imperfectly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  he  is  said  to  have  read  100  verses  of  Virgil 
at  a  lesson,  and  he  soon  learned  not  only  to  un- 
derstand but  to  interpret  that  poet.  It  was  feared, 
in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  rambling  through 
the  neighbouring  forest  with  his  rifle,  that  he 
might  neglect  his  studies,  and  that  his  example 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  other  scholars.  Hii< 
master  hinted  this  to  him,  and  the  boy,  being  re- 
markably sensitive,  even  of  the  suspicion  of  neg- 
lecting his  studies,  at  once  devoted  the  whole  of 
that  night  to  Virgil.  "  On  the  following  day  he 
read,"  says  Professor  Sanborn,  •*  hia  100  linea 
without  mistake.  He  was  nowhere  found  trip- 
ping in  syntax  or  prosody.  As  his  teacher  was 
preparing  to  leave,  young  Daniel  requested  him 
to  hear  a  few  more  lines.  Another  100  was  read-* 
breakfast  was  repeatedly  announced.  The  good 
doctor  was  impatient  to  go,  and  asked  his  pupil 
how  much  further  he  could  go  ?  *  *  To  the  end  of 
the  12th  Book  of  the  iEneid'  was  the  prompt  reply. 
The  doctor  never  had  occasion  to  reprove  him 
again.  His  study  hours  ever  after  were  sacred. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  read  >nth  his  teacher  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  and  in  private  two  large  Latin  work^ 
of  Grotins  and  Puffendorf.  During  the  month  of 
July  his  father  called  him  home  to  assist  on  the 
farm.  At  this  time  of  life  young  Daniel  had  but 
a  slender  frame,  and  was  not  able  to  endure  much 
fatigue.  The  trial  of  a  single  half*day  brought 
the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands  and  wearied 
limbs.  The  next  morning  his  father  gave  him 
his  little  bundle  of  books  and  clothes  and  bade 
him  seek  his  old  teacher  again.  Dr.  Wood  mot 
him  with  a  cordial  greeting  on  his  return,  and 
assured  him  that  with  hard  study  he  might  enter 
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college  at  the  next  term.  He  then  had  two 
moDthfl  to  devote  to  Greeks  and  he  had  not  yet 
learned  the  alphabet  With  characteristic  energy 
be  grappled  with  the  task  and  achieved  a  victory 
of  which  few  can  boast.  What  one  of  those  col- 
lege idlers  who  talk  so  flippantly  about  the  idle- 
nes  of  Daniel  Webster,  when  a  student,  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  like  station  in  two  short 
mouths  ?  The  students  of  that  day  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
which  are  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.  They  usually 
tnvelled  on  horseback.  Their  dress  was  entirely 
of  domestic  manufacture. 

"When  Daniel  Webster  went  to  college  he  took 
the  lesst  valuable  of  his  father's  horses,  which 
would  not  be  missed  from  the  farm,  sad  depositing 
his  scanty  wardrobe  and  library  in  a  pair  of  sad- 
die-bags,  set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he 
lost  sight  of  Lis  father's  house  when  a  furious 
aorth-east  storm  began  to  beat  upon  the  solitary 
tnveller.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  for 
two  days  and  nights.  A  necessity  was  laid  upon 
him  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tenu.  He  therefore  made  such  haste  as  he  could 
m\h  his  slow-paced  Rozinante,  over  bad  roads, 
tliroQgh  the  pelting  storm,  and  reached  the  place 
it  the  close  of  the  second  day,  if  not  a  sorrowful 
knight,  at  least  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  Pie 
joined  his  class  next  day,  and  at  once  took  the 
pDeitioQ  in  it  which  he  has  since  held  in  the  in- 
tellectual world." 

At  this  coUegpe  he  remained  for  two  years,  with 
the  exception  of  passing  a  vacation  at  home.     He 
M  still  to  straggle  with  difficulties.      Uis  father 
living  settled  upon  his  farm  with  moderate  means, 
the  expense  of  bringing  up  a  small  family  com- 
pelled him  to  encumber  his  lands  with  a  mort- 
g^e,  and  to  retain  the  eldest  brother  at  home  to 
toil  widi  other  labourers  on  the  soil,  in  order,  if 
poisibie,  to  redeem  the  mortgage,  and  also  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  Daniel  at  college.    Ezekiel,  the 
eldest,  submitted  to  this  drudgery ;    but  the  fact 
oppressed  the  mind  of  Daniel  that  he  should  be 
Bttintsined  at  college  at  the  expense  of  depriving 
hu  eldest  brother  of  the  opportunity  of  aoquiring 
that  knowledge  that  was  so  dear  to  himself.      Dr. 
3t&bom  says,  ''Eaekiel  was  a  farmer  in  spirit 
ttd  pnctioe.     He  led  his  labourers  in  the  neld, 
tt  he  tfterwarda  led  his  class  in  Greek.    Daniel 
knew  and  appreciated    his   superior  intellectual 
todowments.     He  resolved  that  his  brother  should 
eDjoy  the  same  privilege  with  himself.      That 
Bight  the  two  brothers  retired  to  bed,  but  not 
to  deep.      They  discoursed  of  their  prospects. 
^lel  utterly  refused  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
j*other^8  labour  any  longer.    They  were  united 
m  sympathy  and  a£fection,  and  they  must  be  united 
in  their  pursuits.     But  how  could  they  leave  their 
heloved  parents  in  age  and  solitude,  with  no 
Protector?      They  talked  and  wept,  and  wept 
ttd  talked  tiU  dawn  of  day.      Finally,  Daniel 
^Ived  to  be  orator  npon  the  occasion.     Judge 
^«biter  was   then    somewhat    burdened   with 
debts.    He  was  advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his 
hem  upon  having  Eoekiel  as  his  helper.    The 
^cry  thought  of  separation  from  both  his  sons  was 
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painful  to  him.  W^hen  the  proposition  was  made 
he  felt  as  did  the  Patriarch  of  old,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, 'Joseph  is  not  ....  and  will  ye  also 
take  Benjamin  away?'  A  family  council  was 
called.  The  mother's  opinion  was  asked.  Bhe 
was  a  noble-minded  woman.  W^ith  all  a 
mother's  partiality,  however,  she  did  not  estimate 
their  powers.  She  decided  the  matter  at  once. 
Her  reply  was,  *  I  have  lived  long  in  the  world, 
and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.  If  Daniel 
and  Eeekiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my 
old  age,  I  will  consent  to  the  sale  of  all  our  pro- 
perty  at  once,  and  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
what  has  remained  after  our  debts  are  paid.'  This 
was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  parties. 
Parents  aud  children  all  mingled  their  tears 
together,  and  sobbed  aloud  at  the  thought  of 
separation.  The  father  yielded  to  the  intreaties 
of  the  sons  and  the  advice  of  his  wife.  Daniel 
returned  to  college,  and  Ezekiel  took  his  little 
bundle  in  his  hand  and  sought  on  foot  the  scene  of 
his  yeparatory  studies.  I  once  asked  the  venerable 
teac^r  of  the  department  of  the  younger  brother 
in  college.  He  replied,  *  Oh,  sir,  Daniel  was  as 
regular  as  the  sun.  He  never  made  a  misstep ; 
he  never  stooped  to  do  a  mean  net;  he  never 
countenanced  by  his  presence  or  by  his  conversation 
any  college  irregularities.* " 

Daniel  Webster  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and,  like  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  United 
States,  commenced  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  school- 
master. He  procured  the  appointment  of  master 
of  a  small  academy  at  Fribourg,  in  Maine,  with  a 
salary  of  350  dollars,  or  £90  a-year ;  and  he  again 
left  his  father's  house  on  horseback,  with  all  his 
earthly  goods  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  after  a 
tedious  journey  arrived  at  the  little  village  to 
resume  his  functions  of  teacher.  These  were 
arduous  during  the  day,  but  the  young  master 
resolved  to  labour  every  hour  that  he  could  spare 
from  the  short  period  that  he  set  apart  for  sleep. 
He  engrossed  deeds  in  the  county  records  for  a 
very  poor  remuneration.  At  this  drudgery  he 
laboured  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
there  now  exist,  engrossed  in  his  handwriting, 
two  large  folios  as  proofs  of  his  labours  and 
industry. 

By  strict  economy,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  100  dollars  to  support  his 
brother  at  college.  Soon  after  this  time  Ezekiel 
taught  an  evening-school  for  sailors,  at  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  large  private  day-school. 

Daniel  having  resolved  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  the  law,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore ,  after- 
wards governor  of  the  state ;  and  after  the  usual 
course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Sufifolk,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1806.  But  he 
returned  to  New  Hampshire  in  order  to  practise 
as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  state,  where  his  father 
had  been  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  twelve  years,  in  which  office  he  died  in  1806, 
without  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his 
son's  first  speech  at  the  bar. 

In  1807  Mr.  Webster  settled  at  Portsmouth,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  soon  gained  a  respect- 
able and  extensive  practice.      In    1812  he  was 
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elected  one  of  the  repre&entotiveB  of  the  Btate  in 
Congress,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  same  house 
in  which  Calhoun,  Clay,  Forsyth,  Lowndes,  and 
other  distinguished  men  then  sat  He  soon  gained  a 
high  reputation  in  the  senate ;  for  Mr.  Lowndes 
said  of  him,  '*  The  South  has  not  his  superior,  nor 
the  North  his  equal."  Having  married  some  time 
before,  he  found  his  small  professional  fees,  not- 
withstanding his  extensive  practice  at  Portsmouth, 
insufficient  to  maintain  his  family ;  and  he  settled 
in  1816  at  Boston.  In  this  city  his  professional 
success  was  rapid ;  and  he  was  equally  fortunate 
in  pleading  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Washincjton  in  1817.  In  18520, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  for  revising  the  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts.  His  reputation  now  be- 
came general ;  but  he  refused  to  be  nominated  as 
a  senator  of  the  United  States. 

In  1822,  he  was  dected  representative  for  the 
city  of  Boston  in  Congress  by  a  large  majority,  for 
which  honour  he  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional emoluments.     In  January,  1823,  h^  de- 
livered a  powerful  speech  on  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion.    "  An  occasion,"  said  he,  *'  which  calls  the 
attention  to  a  spot  so  distinguished,  so  connected 
with  interesting  recollections  as  Greece,  may  natu- 
rally create  something  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 
In  a  grave  political   discussion,  however,  it   is 
necessary  that  that  feeling  should  be  chastened. 
I  shall  endeavour  properly  to  repress  it,  although 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  altogether  extin- 
guished.    We  must  indeed  fly  beyond  the  civi- 
lised world,  we  must  pass  the  dominion  of  law  and 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  we  must  more  espe- 
cially withdraw  ourselves  from  this  place,  and  the 
scenes  and  objects  which  here  surround  us,  if  we 
would  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  the  influ- 
ence of  all  those  memorials  which  ancient  Greece 
has  transmitted  for  the  admiration  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind.    This  free  form  of  government,  this 
popular  assembly,  the  common  council  held  for 
the  common  good,  where  have  we  contemplated 
its  earliest  models  ?     This  practice  of  free  debate 
and  public  discussion,  the  contest  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  that  popular  eloquence  which,  if  it  were 
now  here  on  a  subject  like  this,  would  move  the 
stones  of  the  Capitol — ^whose  was  the  language  in 
which  all  these  were  first  exhibited  ?    Even  the 
edifice  in  which  we  assemble,  these  proportioned 
columns,  this  ornamented  architecture,  all  remind 
us  that  Greece  has  existed,  and  that  we,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  are  greatly  her  debtors  !'* 

He  concluded  this  classic  and  powerful  oration 
as  follows : — 

**  1  think  it  right,  too,  not  to  be  unseasonable  in 
the  expression  of  our  regard,  and  as  far  as  that 
goes,  in- a  ministration  of  our  consolation  to  a  long 
oppressed  and  now  struggling  people.  I  am  not 
of  th  ose  who  would  in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril 
withhold  such  encouragement  as  might  be  pro- 
perly and  lawfully  given,  and  when  the  crisis 
should  be  passed,  overwhelm  the  rescued  sufierer 
with  kindness  and  caresses.  The  Greeks  address 
the  civilised  world  with  a  pathos  not  easy  to  be 
resisted.  They  invoke  our  favour  by  more  moving 
considerations  than  can  well  belong  to  the  con- 


dition of  any  other  people.  They  stretch  ouc 
their  arms  to  the  Christian  communities  of  \he 
earth,  beseeching  them,  by  a  generous  recollection 
of  their  ancestors,  by  the  consideration  uf  their 
own  desolated  and  ruined  cities  and  villages,  by 
their  wives  and  children  sold  into  an  accursed 
slavery,  by  their  own  blood,  which  they  seem 
willing  to  pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common 
faith  and  in  the  name  which  unites  all  Christians, 
that  they  would  extend  to  them  at  least  some  token 
of  compassionate  regard." 

In  1839,  he  visited  Europe,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  weeks  on  the  Continent,  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  attention  and  hospitality. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  became 
Secretary  of  State,  or  head  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
office  he  filled  for  two  years  with  great  distinction. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  north- 
eastern boundaries  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Canada  were  adjusted :  the  late  Lord  Ashburton 
representing  Great    Britain    at  Washington    as 
Minister  Extraordinaiy.    The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  9th  August,  1842,  and  terminated  a  dis- 
pute at  that  time  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  a  Mr.  MacLeod,  in  setting  flre  to  an 
American  steamship,  had  threatened  the  disruption 
of  peace  between  England  and  America.     At  the 
same  time,  a  joint  action  for  the  suppression,  of  the 
slave-trade  was  arranged  by  Mr.    Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton. 

When  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  president,  Mr. 
Webster  resigned  and  returned  to  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  continued  a  member  until  the  death  of 
General  Taylor  in  1850.  He  rendered  useful  ser- 
vices in  settling  the  Oregon  dispute  ;  and  he  was 
opposed  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  on  the  princi- 
ple that  an  acquisition  of  territory  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  Union.  But  when  the 
war  was  resolved  upon,  he  considered  that  it  should 
be  carried  out  efficiently ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
curred in  granting  the  supplies.  His  eecond  son, 
Edward,  was  afterwards  appointed  a  major  in  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers ;  but  he  died 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  climate  and  fatigue 
in  Mexico. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Fillmore,  Mr. 
Webister  again  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  24:th  of 
October  last. ' 

Since  the  death  of  General  Washington,   the 
loss  of  no  man   appears  to  liave  been  so  much 
deplored  as  that  of  Daniel  Webster.     He  was  not 
only  popular,  but  he  was  even  much  beloved  by 
some  of  his  gpreatest  political  opponents.     Like 
many  great  statesmen  of  ancient    and   modern 
times,  he  was  a  practical  agriculturist.     When  not 
attending  as  Minister  at  Washington,  bis  happiness 
was  to  reside  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  or  in 
his  native  place  near  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire. 
In  both  he  had  extensive  fiArma,    herds   of  the 
finest  cattle  and  sheep,  and  his  lands  vrere  culti- 
vated according  to  the  most  improved  modes  of 
husbandry.  He  also  delighted  to  make  excursions 
with  his  yacht  in  the  fine  waters  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 
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An  American  writer  in  1850  says  of   Mr. 
Webster : — 

"  He  is  called  the  expounder  of  the  Constita- 
tion.  He  will  be  knowm  hereafter  as  its  chief 
defender.  He  has  been  to  it  daring  the  second 
period  of  the  Republic  what  Washington  was  to 
its  liberty  in  the  first.  Vast  as  were  the  powers 
he  displayed  usually,  those  who  heard  his  reply  to 
Hape,  in  which  he  suri>assed  the  models  of  anti- 
qnitr,  felt  that  there  were  hidden  fountains  of 
elemental  fire  still  unstirred.  The  majesty  of  his 
person,  the  unfathomable  depth  and  varied  intona- 
tion of  his  voice,  his  manner,  always  just  as  ex- 
cited as  needful,  the  soundness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  amazing  resources  of  his  learning  and  imagi- 
nation, have  stamped  him  the  colossal  intellect  of 
America.'* 

There  was  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which  Mr. 
Webster  could  not  speak  with  interesting  ability 
aod  logical  force ;  and  he  could  always  adapt  his 
speeches  with  remarkable  felicity  to  Uie  occasion. 
On  the  22nd  December,  1820,  he  delivered  at 
Plymouth  a  speech  on  the  commemoration  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England. 

"Let  us  rejoice,"  said  he,  "that  we  behold 
tHa  day.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  lived 
to  Bee  the  bri^^ht  and  happy  breaking  of  the 
ampicious  mom  which  commences  the  second 
centnry  of  the  History  of  New  England.  Auspi- 
cioQs  indeed ;  bringing  a  happiness  beyond  the 
common  allotment  of  Providence  to  men  full 
of  present  joy,  and  gilding  with  bright  beams 
the  prospect  of  futurity  in  the  dawn  that  awakens 
ns  to  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally 
marks  the  progress  of  the  history  of  our  native 
land,  we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the  great 
event  with  which  that  history  commenced.  For 
ever  honoured  be  this  the  place  of  our  fathers'  re- 
fuge !  For  ever  remembered  the  day  which  saw 
them,  weary  and  distressed,  broken  in  everything 
hot  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faitli  and  courage,  at 
hst  secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and 
impressing  this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of 
ciriliised  man !  It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature 
which  enables  us  to  connect  our  thoughts,  our  sym- 
psthies,  and  our  happiness,  with  what  is  distant  in 
place  or  time,  and,  looking  before  and  after,  to  hold 
communion  at  once  with  our  ancestors  and  our  pos- 
^Hty.  Human  and  mortal  as  we  are,  we  are  never- 
theless not  mere  insulated  beings  without  relation 
to  the  past  or  the  future.  Standing  in  this  relation 
to  onr  ancestors  and  our  posterity,  we  are  assembled 
on  this  memorable  spot  to  perform  the  duties 
which  that  relation  and  the  present  occasion  im- 
pose upon  us.  We  have  come  to  this  rock 
to  record  here  our  homage  for  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers;  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings;  our 
gratitude  for  their  labours;  our  admiration  for 
their  virtues ;  our  veneration  for  their  piety,  and 
oar  attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
Hgioos  liberty  which  they  encountered,  the  dangers 
^f  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  violence  of 
^vi^es,  disease,  exile,  and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  to 
establish.  And  we  would  leave  here  also,  for  the 
generations  which  are  rising  up  rapidly  to  fill  our 


places,  some  proof  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
transmit  the  great  inheritance  unimpaired ;  that 
in  our  estimate  of  public  principle  and  private 
virtue ;  in  our  veneration  of  religion  and  piety ; 
in  our  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  in 
our  regard  to  whatever  advances  human  know- 
ledge, or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  our  origin." 

The  rest  of  this  long  speech  is  remarkably  in- 
structive, and  brings  down  the  History  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Second  Centenary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  And  then  speaking  of  the 
future  he  continued : — 

''  There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  this 
occasion  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  a  sort  of  genius 
of  the  place  which  inspires  and  moves  us.  We 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  spot  where  the  first  scene 
of  our  history  was  laid ;  where  the  hearths  and 
altars  of  New  England  were  first  placed;  where 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  and  letters  made  their 
first  lodgment,  in  a  vast  extent  of  country  covered 
with  a  wilderness  and  peopled  by  roving  barba- 
rians. We  are  here  at  the  season  of  the  year 
at  which  the  event  took  place.  The  imagination 
irresistibly  and  rapidly  draws  around  us  the  prin- 
cipal features  and  the  leading  characters  in  the 
original  scene.  We  cast  onr  eyes  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the 
interesting  group  upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow 
progress  to  the  shore.  We  look  around  us,  and 
behold  the  hills  and  promontories  where  the 
anxious  eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of 
habitation  and  rest.  We  feel  the  cold  which  be- 
numbed, and  listen  to  the  winds  which  pierced  them, 
fieneath  us  is  the  rock  on  which  New  England 
received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  seem  even 
to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with  the  elements, 
and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain  the  shore.  We 
listen  to  the  chiefs  in  council ;  we  see  the  unex- 
ampled exhibition  of  female  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion; we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful  im- 
patience, and  we  see  what  a  painter  of  our  own 
has  also  represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and 
shivering  childhood,  houseless  but  for  a  mother's 
arms,  couchless  but  for  a  mother^s  breast,  till  our 
own  blood  almost  freezes." 

In  one  hundred  years  from  the  day  that  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  this  remarkable  speech  what 
will  America  be  ?  If  we  judge  from  the  past,  we 
may  in  imagination  estimate  the  power  of  the  mighty 
empire  or  empires  which  will  legislate,  converse, 
and  carry  on  all  the  operations  of  industry  and  of 
commerce,  navigation  and  intercourse,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  on  the  '^2nd  of  December,  1620,  was 
spoken  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  dreary 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  afterwards, 
the  Anglo-American  settlements  were  still  confined 
to  the  sea-coasts  and  rivers  east  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains.  The  few  straggling  settlers  amounted 
to  a  few  hundred  English  families  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  a  small  colony,  planted  by  Colonel 
Oglethorpe,  had  settled  in  Georgia ;  but  New  Bruns- 
wick, nearly  all  of  Nova  Scotia,  all  Cape  Bre- 
ton, the  greater  part  of  Newfoundland,  all  thf 
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countries  watered  by  the  galf,  the  rivers^  and 
lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada ;  all  the 
vast  territories  west  of  the  Alleganies,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  and  all  Mexico,  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  whole  British  population  amounted 
only  to  about  1,800,000  souls. 

Now,  all  the  vast  territories  of  North  America, 
from  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific — from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  are  under  the  sovereignty  of  two 
great  Anglo-American  Governments.  In  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  future,  whether  by  just  or  unjust 
means,  it  appears  the  destiny  of  all  America  to 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  those  who  speak  the 
language  of  England.  But  let  it  be  the  policy  of 
the  Governments — let  it  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  maintain  peace  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse  and  friendship  between  both 
nations. 

Awful,  indeed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  in- 
volving the  British  and  American  powers  in  the 
certain  calamities  of  war.  Civilisation  in  America 
and  Europe  would  for  the  time  be  paralysed ;  and 
not  only  the  present  generation,  but  succeeding 
generations,  would  suflPer  grievously  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  peace  and  intercourse  between  the 
members  of  a  great  family,  who,  though  divided 
as  to  their  governments,  are  nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  their  respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as 
one  people  by  the  inseparable  union  of  speaking 
the  same  language — of  being  educated  in  schools 
in  which  the  same  lessons  are  taught,  and  trained 
at  firesides  where  the  mothers  instil  into  their 
children  the  same  virtues ;  by  reading  the  same 
literature— by  studying  similar  laws,  by  professing 
generally  the  same  religion — by  cherishing  the 
same  domestic  associations,  practising,  from  here- 
ditary and  common  usage,  the  same  manners ;  by 
having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  his- 
tory ;  in  short,  by  inheriting  their  vices  and  vir- 
tues, and  their  folly  and  wisdom  in  common. 

Considering  the  existing  hourly  intercourse  by 
sailing-ships — by  powerful  steam -packets,  more 
frequently  than  twice  a  week ;  by  the  great  amount 
and  value  of  commerce  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States — the  latter  receiving  in 
payment  for  her  raw  materials  used  in  employing 


British  skill  and  industry,  more  than  £12,000,000, 
annually,  in  value,  or  one- sixth  of  the  whole 
declared  exports  of  British  manufactures;  the 
great  emigration  and  the  social  relations  between 
the  two  countries — surely  the  time  has  arrived 
when  every  existing  difference  should  be  adjusted , 
whether  with  regard  to  the  British  North  American 
Fisheries,  or  whether  in  respect  to  the  impedimenta 
to  unrestricted  navigation,  arising  out  of  the  bad 
parts  still  remaining  on  the  statute  books  of  our  navi- 
gation laws.  It  should  in  this  practical  age  be,  in 
wisdom  and  for  mutual  benefit  and  security,  the 
first  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  England  and 
America  to  remove  all  political,  social  and  material 
causes  of  restriction  and  irritation. 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Washington,  after 
he  had  achieved  independence  for  his  country,  anl 
when  he  became  the  first  President  of  the  New 
Republic,  to  place  the  relations  of  every  British 
possession  and  every  part  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  as  if  both 
countries  had  still  remained  under  one  Govern- 
ment. This  policy,  when  offered  to  the  British 
Government  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  ihe 
Shelbume  Cabinet,  was  rejected  by  the  Portland 
Ministry ;  and,  instead,  a  war  of  material  interests, 
of  navigation-laws,  and  fiscal  forts,  under  the  name 
of  custom-houses,  were  rigidly  established  in  both 
countries.  Since  the  time  Mr.  Huskisson  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  more  rational 
spirit  began  to  pervade  British  councils.  During 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  boundary 
disputes  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
United  States  have  been  for  ever  settled.  The 
recent  commefcial  legislation  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  accompanied  by  a  more  liberal 
tariff  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  All  the  re- 
laxations which  have  been  made  in  the  British 
Navigation  Laws  have  been  met  by  equal  relaxa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  American  Government. 
A  Free-trade  President  has  just  been  elected  as 
the  chief  of  the  Executive  in  the  United  States. 
Never  was  there,  after  the  days  of  Washington,  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  perfectly  free 
and  glorious  social,  commercial  and  maritime  in« 
tercourse  between  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  every  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Wk  are  seated  in  front  of  a  pile  of  volumes 
of  rather  ponderous  and  bulky  proportions,  each 
being  two  good  inches  in  thickness,  of  the  size 
known  among  bibliopoles  as  super-royal,  and  sub- 
stantially enveloped  in  stout  half-nissia  bindings. 
So  far  as  the  printed  contents  of  each  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  all  precisely  alike,  seeing  that  they 
constitute  the  entire  impression  of  a  work  designed 
by  its  laborious  author  to  illuminate,  delight  and 


bless  mankind,  but  which  yet,  from  circumstances 
which  we  may  chance  to  stumble  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  cursory  inspection  which  it  is  our 
design  to  make,  were  never  submitted  to  public 
criticism,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  never  to  have 
seen  the  light.  The  work  of  which  these  few 
unwieldy  tomes  are  all  the  examples  which  ever 
existed — ^at  least,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  dictum  of 
a  writer  unknown  inscribed  on  a  fly-lesf  of  each 
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copy — ifl  a  grflnd  epic  poem  upon  the  subject  of 
the  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  first  Bicbard.  It 
consists  of  eighteen  books  or  cantos  in  the  Spen- 
eertan  stanza,  occupying  something  short  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  and  contains  altogether,  upon  a 
Fongh  calculation,  somewhere  about  eighteen 
thousand  lines ! 

Ah,  who  ean  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  olimh 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  ? 

asks  the  author  of  "  The  Minstrel.'*  Wo  suspect 
thit  the  writer  of  this  unborn  epic  could  have 
answered  the  question  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  have  rolled  away 
since  he  consumed  the  midnight  oil — which  he  had 
need  to  have  laid  in  by  the  hogshead — in  the 
laborious,  but,  alas !  delusive  attempt  to  accomplish 
a  task,  success  in  which  would  have  endowed  him 
with  a  claim  to  tlie  perpetual  homage  of  mankind. 
He  struggled  hard  iu  the  bold  undertaking  to  erect 
the  **  monumentum  are  perennixis'*  which  was  to 
immortalise  his  memory ;  but  he  is  gone  down  to 
the  grave  unhonoured  and  unsung,  without  even  a 
mche  in  the  airy  temple  which  was  the  pole-star 
•i  his  hopes,  or  a  single  line  in  the  most  compre- 
l^Qsive  biography  which  we  have  been  able  to 
ecDsalt. 

We  have  said  above,  that  as  to  their  printed 
intents  the  volumes  are  all  alike;  but  their 
printed  contents  have  comparatively  little  claim 
to  our  attention — and  but  for  the  manuscript  com- 
ments with  which  their  wide  margins  are  so  pro- 
fa^ly  sprinkled,  we  should  not  have  disentombed 
them  from  the  dust  of  more  than  half-a-century 
in  which  they  have  so  long  lain  unnoticed.  It  is 
from  these  voluminous  manuscript  notes  and  criti- 
cisms that  whatever  information  we  have  to  im- 
part concerning  the  author  has  been  obtained.  So 
tar  as  we  can  make  out  from  these  documents,  he 
ngured  in  literary  coteries  during  the  two  or  three 
last  decades  of  the  last  century  as  a  kind  of 
Mcoenas  and  general  Amphytrion,  keeping  open 
house  for  men  of  literary  repute,  giving  admirable 
dinners  moistened  with  admirable  wine,  number- 
ing among  his  intimate  friends  most  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  time,  and  assisting  such  as  required 
his  assistance  both  with  his  counsel  and  his  purse. 
He  must  have  been  a  staunch  adherent  of  Church 
and  State,  a  Tory  of  the  good  old  school,  and 
was,  further,  a  man  of  first-rate  social  standing, 
having  inherited  a  baronetcy  and  a  large  fortune. 
Among  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance  were 
^me  few  congenial  hearts  whom  he  had  selected 
to  be  the  confidants  of  his  aspiring  hopes,  and  the 
guides  and  counsellors  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
secret  labours.  Theae  favoured  individuals  were 
Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist ;  Botheby,  the 
able  translator  of  Wieland's  "Oberon;"  Mr. 
Rtzgerald ;  Pya,  the  Poet-laureate ;  Anstey,  the 
author  of  the  "  New  Bath  Guide ;"  Boscawen,  the 
translator  of  Horace ;  and  Archdeacon  Nares.  To 
each  of  these  gentlemen  the  indefatigable  baronet 
forwarded  a  copy  of  each  canto  of  his  grand  epic, 
as  it  came  wet  from  the  press,  coupling  the  com- 
municadon  with  an  injunction  of  strict  secrecy,  and 
a  request  for  their  candid  oriticiMn  of  the  work, 
^^^hen  the  wbole  eighteen  cantos  had  been  thus 


printed  and  purified  by  the  fires  of  criticism,  they 
were  returned  to  the  author,  who  had  them  bound 
up  in  separate  volumes,  and  then  collated  the  cri- 
tiques of  his  numerous  friends  in  his  own  private 
copy.  These  volumes  now  lie  upon  our  table,  and 
a  very  curious  study  they  present  to  the  connois- 
seur. The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  glancing 
through  them  seriatim  is  the  different  degrees  of 
importance  which  it  is  plain  the  several  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  office  they  had  undertaken,  or 
which,  it  may  well  be  in  the  case  of  some  of  them, 
had  been  thrust  into  their  reluctant  hands.  Nares, 
who,  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  archdeacon, 
was  a  prosperous  man,  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
and  a  successful  author  to  boot,  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  business,  and  beyond  a  few  general 
remarks,  a  score  or  two  of  objections  to  particular 
phrases,  balanced  with  an  equal  number  of  tame 
compliments,  did  nothing.  Sotheby,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  translator,  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
suggesting  of  certain  emendations  calculated  to 
clear  up  obscure  passages,  and  to  intensify  various 
forms  of  expression  in  what  he  considered  to  be 
tame  ones.  The  laureate  was  liberal  in  his  com- 
mendations, but  rigorous  on  the  score  of  metre, 
rythm  and  cesnrse ;  he  finds  few  faults,  and  ad- 
ministers his  praise  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
lover  of  the  Battering  incense.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
returns  his  volume  in  a  state  of  almost  virgin 
purity;  but  appends  an  epistle  on  some  blank 
leaves  at  the  end,  in  which  he  instals  his  friend  the 
baronet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  bards 
of  elder  time.  Anstey,  the  author  of  the  "  Bath 
Guide,"  in  an  independent  and  gentlemanly  spirit, 
gives  his  candid  judgment  and  advice,  going  care- 
fully through  the  whole  enormous  poem,  and  never 
refraining  from  the  outspoken  expression  of  his 
sentiments,  whatever  they  may  happen  to  be. 
Cumberland  evidently  plays  the  part  of  a  parasite, 
flattering  his  entertainer  with  eulogiums,  and  be- 
spattering him  with  such  fulsome  laudations  t\fi  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  the  region  of  bur- 
lesque. We  suspect  the  author  of  the  "  West 
Indian"  must  have  been  a  confirmed  diner-out,  and 
that  his  flatulent  praises  were  but  the  coin  with 
which  he  purchased  the  solid  pudding  of  the 
poetical  baronet.  Poor  Boscawen,  however,  of  all 
the  critical  seven,  took  the  most  pains,  and,  to  our 
thinking,  brought  the  best  judgment  to  bear  upon 
the  Herculean  labour ;  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  conscientious  of  critics,  ever  anxious  to  award 
praise  where  praise  is  due,  and  ever  cautions  lest 
he  should  compromise  himself  by  too  liberal  a 
use  of  it. 

Before  citing  the  opinions  of  any  of  these  seven 
wise  men  of  Gotham  in  reference  to  the  poem  in 
question,  it  may  be  as  well  first  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  work  itself,  that  the  reader  may  have  some 
faint  idea  of  an  undertaking  so  alarmingly  volu- 
minous. The  action  of  the  piece  opens  in  England, 
at  the  period  when  the  people  are  mourning  the 
absence  of  Richard,  who  should  have  returned 
from  the  Crusade.  It  is  suspected  that  he  is  con- 
fined in  Austria;  and  Blondell,  at  a  council  at 
which  the  queen  presides,  volunteers  to  go  and 
seek  him  out    He  sets  off  on  his  mission — assumes 
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the  garb  and  profession  of  a  minstrel-discovers 
hitn  in  durance  vile  in  the  castle  of  Henry  of 
Austria — returns  with  the  intelligence,  and  sets 
out  again  with  a  bevy  of  knights,  backed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cologne,  who  demand  the  freedom  of 
the  imprisoned  sovereigpa.  The  Austrian  tyrant 
refuses  to  liberate  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
guilty  of  treason,  but  consents  to  a  trial  before  a 
Diet  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose.  The  trial 
takes  place.  Bichard  is  accused,  and  called  upon 
for  his  defence.  This  gives  the  captive  monarch 
an  opportunity  of  relating  the  whole  history  of 
the  Crusade,  which  he  does  to  the  very  minutest 
particulars,  in  at  least  ten  thousand  lines  of  Spen- 
serian verse.  After  which  the  Bishop  of  Cologne 
sums  up  in  a  few  lines,  and  acquits  him  of  the 
charge.  The  king  and  his  followers  return  home 
just  in  time  to  quash  the  rebellion  fomented  by 
his  brother  John.  Peace  thus  restored  in'England, 
Richard  invades  Normandy,  and  subdues  Philip 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Blondell  wins  a  bride  by 
the  exhibition  of  extraordinary  prudence  and 
valour ;  and  the  grand  epic  is  wound  up  with  a 
wedding  according  to  the  rule  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided.  There  is,  however,  another  plot 
which  is  hardly  so  comprehensible  as  the  above. 
Besides  the  human  actors  in  the  drama,  there  is  a 
numerous  company  of  devils  and  infernal  spirits, 
some  of  them  of  a  complexion  entirely  original. 
Belial,  Satan,  Moloch,  and  Co.  are  in  league  with 
a  firm  not  to  be  found  upon  'Change,  such  as 
"False  Philosophy,'*  " Civil  Discord,"  and  other 
smaller  fry,  who,  in  the  shape  of  entities  with  tails 
and  horns,  are  continually  doing  business  on  a 
petty  scale;  the  upshot  of  the  whole,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  the  devils,  little  and  big,  ulti- 
mately get  the  worst  of  it — the  honesty,  moral 
courage,  self-denial,  and  piety  of  Bichard  proving 
fatal  to  the  whole  infernal  host.  This  plot,  or 
plots,  appears  somewhat  ludicrous  in  the  brief 
summary  we  have  given  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  working  of  it  out.  The  poem 
is  a  serious  and  rather  majestic  composition  of  the 
heroic  cast,  of  which  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
give  a  few  extracts  by  way  of  sample. 

Blondell  has  arrived  at  the  castle  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  Richard  is  imprisoned.  The 
shades  of  night  have  descended;  and  he  sees  a 
light  in  the  narrow  window  of  a  tower ;  and  he 
suspects  that  to  be  the  cell  of  his  lost  sovereign. 

Impatient  the  mytterions  truth  to  know, 
He  caught  his  harp  and  struck  a  gentle  note  ; 
The  chord,  half  vibrating,  sahdaed  and  low, 
Scarce  on  the  midnight  breezes  seemed  to  float 
Softly  it  stole  along  the  tranquil  moat. 
As  when  amidst  some  lonely  wood's  retreat, 
Desponding  Philomel  attones  her  throat, 
Her  melancholy  fortunes  to  repeat 
Her  song  she  oft  renews  with  cadence  sad  and  sweet. 

He  paosed 
When  fh>m  the  tower  was  heard  a  deep  and  long-drawn 
sigh. 

The  monmfiil  sonnd  electrified  his  soul ; 
Though tfbl  he  stood,  yet  firm  and  unappalled, 
His  cherished  hope  now  rose  beyond 'control. 
That  here  bis  mucb-l<rred  monarch  lay  enthralled. 


Now  to  his  working  fancy  he  recalled 
The  scenes  of  early  youth,  when  od  the  plain 
Of  fair  Poictou,  in  princely  state  installed, 
The  gallant  Richard  held  his  peaceful  reign, 
And  framed  the  lively  song,  and  raised  the  tender  strain. 

The  following  selections  from  different  parts  of 
the  volume  may  serve  to  show  the  author's  powers 
of  description,  and  his  use  of  metaphors  and 
similes. 

Richard's  faithful  barons,  during  his  absence, 
suddenly  take  arms  against  John. 

On  every  side  was  heard  the  trump  of  war ; 
High  in  the  air  unnumbered  banners  waved. 
And  showed  their  rich  emblazonments  afar. 
The  generous  steed  no  more  his  fleet  limbs  laved 
In  lake  or  stream ;  the  conflict  rude  he  braved, 
Arched  his  high  neck,  and  shook  his  flowing  mane; 
The  Chanfiron  rich  and  Poitrinal  engraved 
Firm  and  erect  he  bore;  with  proud  disdain 
He  climbed  the  impending  cliflT,  or  scoured  along  the  plain. 

Blondell  and  his  friends  are  leaving  England 
intending  to  bring  back  the  king. 

Clear  was  the  sky,  snd  favouring  was  the  gale. 
The  busy  mariners  their  anchors  weighed, 
And  stretched  with  dexterous  hand  the  flowing  sail* 
The  curling  bUlows  round  the  vessel  played, 
WhUe  on  the  top-mast's  giddy  height  displayed. 
Courting  the  breeze,  the  blood-red  pennants  flew : 
The  pilot's  skill  the  gliding  barks  obeyed. 
And  as  loud  oaroUed  the  observant  crew, 
Old  England's  white-robed  coasts  receded  from  their  view. 

Now  sunk  the  snn  beneath  the  western  wave. 
While  the  ascending  moon,  serenely  bright,  . 
From  heaven's  high  arch  her  silvery  lustry  gave, 
Shedding  o'er  every  soul  a  calm  delight 
The  crowded  warriors  haUed  the  welcome  sight. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  dawn : — 

The  ploughman  harnessed  now  his  lusty  team. 

And  slowly  o'er  tbe  glebe  pursued  his  way ; 

Now  firom  the  horizon  glanced  the  morn's  grey  beam, 

And  o'er  reposing  nature  shot  its  ray : 

The  early  lark,  her  homage  glad  to  pay. 

Carolled  her  hymn,  and  poised  on  outspread  wing, 

HaUed  the  resplendent  harbinger  of  day. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  witnessed  by  the  Crusaders  on  their 
passage  out : — 

Anon,  in  clouds  and  murky  darkness  veiled. 
The  labouring  moon  confessed  some  potent  speU; 
From  suffering  spirits  who  their  torments  waited, 
Grosns  seemed  to  burst,  with  many  a  fearful  yell 
Of  fiends  escaped  from  caves  of  agonising  hell. 

But  soon  superior  wonders  broke  around. 
Through  the  deep  gloom  nproee  with  djread  ascent 
A  fiery  column.    With  appalling  sonnd 
Bursting  across  the  black  expanse  it  sent, 
'Mid  lightnings  fierce,  its  horrible  content. 
Myriads  of  glowing  rocks  with  headl<ftig  force 
Ploughed  up  the  waves  and  ocean's  cavern  rent; 
WhUe  down  the  mountain's  side,  with  thunders  hoarse 
A  foaming  torrent  marked  its  desolating  course. 

The  City  of  Acre  is  thus  depicted : — 

Of  form  triangular,  and  stretching  wide 
Its  ample  walls,  the  town  was  seen  to  stand, 
With  ramparts  high  and  turrets  huge  supplied, 
Which  to  the  north  and  east,  on  eiUier  hand. 
Appeared  their  strong  embattled  fronts  to  expand ; 
While,  on  the  south  and  west,  old  ocean's  wave. 
As  if  to  guard  the  far  diverging  strand, 
Miyesdcdly  rolled,  its  foes  to  brave. 
And  o'er  the  pebbly  beach  its  foaming  torrent  drave. 
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A  band  of  fresh  troops  comiDg  to  the  rescue 
are  thua  paralleled  with  a  swarm  of  bees : — 

Aa  when  at  mom's  fresh  sail,  the  bnsy  swarm 
Forth  usaing,  haste  their  labours  to  renew, 
Where'er  the  son  extends  his  inflaenoe  warm 
The  Mger  race  their  Tarioas  task  pursue. 
And  taste  the  flowery  sweets  yet  moist  with  dew : 
So  thronged  the  wairiors  of  the  Christian  name, 
When  at  religion's  call  they  dauntless  flew. 
Their  saflering  brethren  to  redeem  from  shame. 
To  kid  their  failing  cause  and  prop  their  tottering  fame. 

The  arrival  of  Saladin  to  take  command  of  his 
boflt  is  compared  to  the  flooding  of  the  Nile : — 

As  when  the  sun  in  fiery  Cancer  reigns 
The  Nile,  grem-mantling,  half-eihansted  flows, 
And  gasping  Egypt  mourns  her  arid  plains; 
Soon  ta  the  torrents,  charged  with  melting  snows, 
Svell  the  glad  stream,  aud  far  their  slime  depose, 
Plenty  and  joy  her  laughing  fields  adorn, 
Nitnre  with  vigour  renovated  glows. 
And  fruitful  Csres  from  her  copious  horn 
Scfttten  her'gifta  profuse,  and  gilds  the  waving  com. 

So  to  the  bands  midst  Acre's  ramparts  pent 
Their  valiant  king's  approach  propitious  seemed. 
As  o*er  the  hills  Uieir  anxious  glance  they  bent, 
A  long'drawn  line  of  helms  and  corslets  gleamed. 
As  if  prolific  earth  with  warriors  teemed, 
And  Cadmus  till'd  again  his  Theban  field. 

Of  a  hundred  descriptions  of  hattle -scenes  the 
foliowiDg  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen : — 

Around  eonfasion,  dread  and  horror  reigned ; 
O'er  either  host  remorseless  Ate  soared. 
And  the  parched  field  promiseuoUs  slaughter  staineel. 
Still  from  their  ranks  with  countless  numbers  stored, 
New  bsnds  of  combatants  the  Pagans  poured, 
Careless  of  life  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Now  lance  withlanee  was  mixed,  and  sword  with  sword — 
In  onset  doae  the  mingled  warriors  stood. 
While  from  their  riven  mails  fast  streamed  a  gory  flood. 

Philip  of  France  accuses  Lusignan  of  cow- 
iidice  :— 

"  No  more  in  glittering  arms  thy  limbs  iucase, 
Cast  off  thy  nodding  helm,  thy  faulchion  break. 
And  honoured  chivalry  no  more  disgrace  ! 
Henee  to  thy  tent !    Judea's  throne  forsake  I 
Sit  at  thy  loom,  SybiUa's  distaff  take, 
Eojoy  her  treasures,  but  forego  her  realm  ! 
When  vengeful  Pagans  its  foundations  shake, 
Let  Conrad's  powerful  hand  direct  its  helm, 
Hii  Tightfol  sceptre  wield,  and  Saladin  o'erwhelm." 

The  Crusaders  offer  up  their  thanksgivings  after 
a  victory,  having  first  attended  to  the  wounded : — 

Soon  as  these  needful  frinctions  were  performed, 
Oar  fervent  hearts  to  heaven's  tribunal  soared. 
Widi  gradtude  and  with  devotion  warmed, 
To  the  proteeting  and  oternal  Lord 
Onr  souls  in  prayer  and  hymns  of  joy  we  poured. 
Our  wsniors  fcneeling  on  th'  ensanguined  ground, 
The  sovereign  ruler  of  the  world  adored ; 
And  as  on  high  the  chorus  swell'd  around, 
^"■nortal  spiriu  heard,  and  sanctified  the  sound. 

Ricbard  is  favoured  at  midnight  with  a  visit 
^m  the  shade  of  his  dead  father,  who  reveals  to 
bim  the  future  events  of  the  war,  and  the  domes- 
tic treasons  at  home. 

Moang  on  this,  one  eve  I  sought  my  tent 
As  the  deelining  sun  illumed  the  west, 
'^bot,  by  fatigue  o'ercome,  by  watchings  spent, 
Ky  limple  eouoh  I  not  unwilling  pressed, 
inplof d  ih'  inspiring  grace  of  Heaven,  and  sank  to  rest. 


When  lo !  a  mystic  vision  of  the  night, 
As  wrapt  in  sleep  I  lay,  came  o'er  my  soul. 
Methought  amid  the  gloom  a  glancing  light 
With  undulating  radiance  genUy  stole; 
A  sound  confused,  like  thunder's  distant  roll. 
My  ears  invaded;  straight,  with  solemn  tread. 
And  mien  demonstrative  of  high  control, 
A  martial  form  advanced ;  a  casque  his  head 
Enveloped,  and  around  its  plumes  diverging  spread. 

With  wonder  moved,  the  phantom  I  beheld, 
And,  gazing,  thrice  to  hail  him  I  essayed. 
But  awe  my  faculties  in  silence  held. 
Meantime,  his  vizor  raising,  he  displayed 
To  my  fixed  gaze  my  father's  honoured  shade. 

The  she-demon,  False  Philosophy,  who  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  the  drama,  and  whose  object 
it  appears  to  be  to  disseminate  principles  pre- 
cisely akin  to  the  French  socialists'  of  the  present 
day,  is  thus  depicted : — 

Imposing  was  her  look,  her  aspect  fair ; 
Smooth  was  her  brow,  and  melting  was  her  eye ; 
Her  cheek  with  smiles  was  dimpled,  and  her  air 
Of  all  that  lured  the  sense  disclosed  a  semblance  rare. 

A  magic  mirror  in  her  hand  she  reared. 
On  whose  extended  surface,  polished  bright. 
The  gay  temptations  of  her  rule  appeared. 
There  was  pourtrayed  young  reason's  dawning  light, 
Dispersing  superstition's  gloomy  night; 
There  nations  freed  from  thraldom  were  beheld. 
Restored  to  liberty  and  nature's  right ; 
While  monarchs,  from  their  falling  thrones  impelled. 
And  faith  and   truth  overthrown,  her  impious    triumph 
swelled. 

A  flowing  robe  of  empyrean  blue 

Folded  around  her  to  conceal  her  shape, 

And  shroud  her  foul  and  monstrous  limbs  from  view. 

The  Demon  of  Discord  harangues  a  London 
mob  with  a  result  thus  described  : — 

Not  otherwise  than  when  a  tempest  hoarse 
Tears  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  deep, 
Its  caverns  echo  to  the  boisterous  force 
Which  ploughs  its  foaming  surface ;  rude  and  steep 
Mount  its  huge  billows,  by  whose  powerful  sweep 
The  navies  which  triumphant  rode  are  crushed. 
And  time-worn  rocks  no  more  their  stations  keep ; 
So,  with  the  hope  of  spoil  and  slaughter  flushed, 
The  savag<)  mob  as  willed  the  imperious  demon  rushed. 

The  above  examples  may  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  style  of  execution 
.which  characterises  this  unpublished  epic.  We 
have  not  given  them  precisely  as  they  stand  in 
the  printed  copies,  preferring  rather  to  present 
them  to  the  public  as  they  were  subsequently  po- 
lished up  by  the  author's  adoptions  of  and  im- 
provements upon  the  critical  suggestions  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  his  confidence.  We  will 
proceed  now  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  style 
of  criticism  with  which  the  baronet  was  favoured 
by  his  friends,  and  the  effect  which  it  appears  to 
have  had  upon  him  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  labours. 

We  need  not  look  farther  than  the  very  first 
stanza  for  a  fair  sample  of  the  labours  of  the 
seven  censors.     Originally  the  stanza  stood  thus : — 

Ilim  who  on  Judah*s  blood-stained  shore  displayed 
The  holy  banner  of  the  cross,  I  sing; 
Immortal  Muse!  impart  thy  heavenly  aid  : 
From  the  Aoniao  mount  with  rapid  wing 
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Thy  potent  inipirttion  deign  to  bring ; 
Teaoh  me  to  trace  the  effects  of  Austria's  hate, 
And  the  foul  wrongs  of  QalUa's  treaeheroas  king; 
To  tell  how  Richard,  long  oppressed  by  fate, 
0*er  adverse  hell  prevailed,  and  grew  by  safTerings  great. 

Against  the  verse  as  it  thus  stood  the  following 
objections  were  made.  First  Pye,  the  laureate, 
objects  clas;iically  to  commencing  an  epic  poem 
with  a  pronoun  in  the  objective  case ;  ard  proposes 
the  following  alteration  of  the  first  two  lines : — 

The  lion-hearted  monarch,  who  displayed 
His  banner  on  Judea's  shore  I  sing. 

In  the  next  place  Nares,  the  ecclesiastic,  sub- 
mits that  **  as  the  present  poem  is  writ  in  accord- 
ance with  Christian  theology,  the  muse  cannot 
with  propriety  be  invoked  from  the  Aonian 
mount,"  and  proposes  that,  like  Milton's  "Urania," 
she  may  be  called  to  descend  from  heaven. 

Sotheby  finds  the  fifth  line  in  the  verse  rather 
cumbrous,  and  partaking  of  the  tame  and  common- 
place, and  recommends  the  substitution  of  this — 

Descending  hesTenly  inspiration  bring. 

Cumberland,  without  making  any  remark,  cor- 
rects the  two  last  lines,  and  makes  them  read 
thus : — 

To  teU  how  Richard,  midst  ye  storms  of  fkte, 
Tiiumph*d   in  Hell's  despight,  and  grew  by  salTerings 
great. 

Mr.  Anstey's  remarks,  which  agree  very  much 
with  those  of  Nares,  are  as  follows  : — **  As  the 
outset  is  very  material,  I  must  take  the  freedom  of 
remarking  that  the  fifth  line  must  at  all  events  be 
altered.  Considering  the  subject  is  connected  with 
religion  and  history,  something  more  characteristic 
might  be  introduced  in  the  address  with  effect. 
Milton  has  therefore  chosen  'Urania'  for  his 
muse.  The  passage  must  be  altered,  as  the  fifth 
line  sinks.  Something  of  this  kind  might  perhaps 
furnish  a  hint  to  he  improved  upon — 

Impart,  Urania,  thy  oelestisl*  aid,     (*  Query.) 
And  from  the  Aonian  mount  with  rapid  wing, 
Light,  truth,  and  heavenly  inspiration  bring.'* 

Bodcawen  thus  delivers  himself.  **  It  is  unpleasant 
to  object  in  limine;  but  I  would  recommend  the 
exordium  to  be  revised.  The  lines  do  not  appear 
(upon  the  whole)  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be, 
particularly  ye  two  first  and  ye  sixth.  The 
seventh,  too,  is  rather  equivocal  in  meaning.  To 
the  two  last  lines  I  have  not  any  objection." 

We  might,  if  we  chose,  quote  five  hundred 
verses  which  underwent  similar  treatment  to  the 
above ;  but  we  imagine  that  one  specimen  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  reader.  There  is  hardly  a 
page  which,  in  one  or  other  of  the  volumes,  is  not 
scribbled  over  in  the  margin  with  critical,  com- 
mendatory, or  disparaging  observations,  and  which 
does  not  suggest  some  supposed  improvement.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  author  as  he  conned  over  these 
numberless  attestations  of  the  taste  and  industry 
of  his  friends.  One  thing,  however,  is  very 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  he  considered  them  of 
some  value ;   for  he  has  taken  the  incredible  pains 


of  coUaHng  them  all  in  one  separate  volume. 
This  volume  presents  a  most  curious,  and,  at  first 
sight,  incomprehensible  spectacle.  It  might 
almost  be  taken,  at  a  cursory  glance,  for  the  old 
worn-out  day-book  of  a  retail  tradesman,  with  all 
the  accounts  crossed  out,  so  completely  is  the  print 
eclipsed  by  the  multitudinous  and  blotty  manu- 
script ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  to  the 
mind  of  a  picture  of  a  celebrated  Grecian  artist, 
which  was  hung  up  in  the  public  place^  in  company 
with  a  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush,  and  upon  which 
the  people  were  invited  to  mark  what  each  con- 
sidered objectionable;  and  which  .was  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  comments  of  the  discriminating 
republicans.  In  addition  to  the  suggested  emen- 
dations and  alterations,  there  are  general  remarks 
appended  at  the  end  of  each  canto,  and  an  opinion 
expressed  at  some  length  at  the  close  of  the  poem. 
From  these  more  extended  critiques  we  must 
extract  a  few  passages,  characteristic  of  the 
writers,  and  possessing  some  value  as  indicative 
of  the  prevailing  ideas  among  literary  men  on  the 
subject  of  poetical  composition.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  w^e  shall  confine  our  extracts  to  the  remarks 
of  Cumberland  and  Boscawen.  The  former  is 
prodigal  of  praise  to  a  degree  that  renders  hiB 
sincerity  more  than  suspicious ;  the  latter  is  honest 
and  candid,  and  records  his  unbiassed  judgment 
more  faithfully  than  was  perhapa  consistent  with 
prudence  in  the  humble  intimate  of  a  wealthy 
aspirant  for  poetical  honours. 

In  the  fift;eenth  canto  Richard  is  tempted  by  the 
devil.  The  temptation  is  a  scene  of  unhallowed 
pleasure,  which  is  very  glowingly  described  in  the 
text.  Cumberland's  comments  upon  this  canto  are 
as  follows : — 

"  The  vision  of  Richard  is  exquisitely  done.  It 
is  conceived  and  executed  on  the  richest  vein  of 
poetry,  and  will  reflect  lasting  honour  upon  its 
author.  Warm  it  certainly  is,  and  highly  coloured, 
but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  propose  a  single  criti- 
cism that  might  tend  to  damp  its  vigour.  The 
word  fruition  may  perhaps  be  too  strong,  but  I 
have  not  marked  it  'Tie  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to 
blot  the  page  that  glows  with  such  i)oetry.  Stet 
in  toto" 

The  following  is  his  letter  to  the  baronet,  on 
returning  the  concluding  canto : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  return  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  this  last  volume,  which  concludes  the  heroic 
poem  of  Richard  the  First,  a  work  which  will 
confer  upon  the  poet  lasting  honour.  Long  and 
laborious  as  the  work  has  been,  this  concluding 
book  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole 
work.  It  abounds  with  beauties,  and,  which  is  above 
all  things  desirable,  it  leaves  the  mind  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  catastrophe.  I  am  not  sure  that 
anything  ought  more  to  be  wished  for,  or  could 
well  be  added.  If  the  author  thinks  otherwise,  I 
should  suggest  a  stanza  or  two  of  the  prospective 
(<r  prophetic  cast,  in  which  he  might  pourtray  the 
farther  glories  of  his  country,  in  which  the  present 
times  may  seem  to  warrant  him. 

**  I  now  earnestly  repeat  my  wishes  for  the  fame 
of  my  friend,  and  the  good  reception  of  his  splen- 
did work,  with  which  view  I  conjure  him  to  re- 
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coDflider  every  page  with  hie  moat  critical  and 
miQute  attention.  He  has  chosen  a  stanza  which, 
thoQgh  &miliarity  has  at  last  reconciled  to  my  ear, 
still  my  severer  jadgment  does  not  accord  to. 
Diflicalt  in  the  extreme  it  is  to  keep  the  sense  pare 
and  distinct  through  such  a  clatter  of  rhymes ;  and 
though  it  is  not  very  often  he  wants  shelter  in  that 
difficoltv,  I  wonld  not  wish  him  to  seek  it  in  a 
Hngie  instance  if  it  were  possible.  I  therefore, 
amongst  other  things,  altogether  protest  against  his 
participles,*  whose  jingle  is  unworthy  of  his  work. 
I  have  expressed  some  discontent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  I6th  bo<^ ;  I  repeat  it  in  this  place,  and  wish 
liim  to  take  it  into  serions  review.  I  must  beg  he 
will  not  print  his  verbs  in  the  past  tenses  without 
the  eoBtomary  abbreviations,  which  all  poets  here- 
tofore have  adopted.  It  will  appear  affected,  and 
most  tend  to  mislead  common  readers,  disgust 
othen,  and  edify  none.  I  hope  he  will  not  print 
it  in  sQch  a  style  of  expense  as  shall  cause  it  to  be 
th«  pnrehsse  of  the  few  rather  than  the  many  ;  at 
leiiit,  not  his  first  edition. 

"I  thank  him  not  less  for  the  confidence  he  has 

repoeed  in  me  than  for  the  pleasure  he  has  bestowed 

lime;  and  I  wish  him  all  possible  success  with 

M  contemporaries,  and  all  the  fame  he  merits 

•pjsi  posterity. 

**  Richard  Cumberland. 

*'.4pril22d,  1800.  ) 
Tanbrtdge  Wells."  $ 

The  remarks  of  Boscawen,  were  they  transcribed 
seriatim,  wotdd  of  themselves  fill  a  moderate 
volame.  Although  he  is  as  liberal  as  the  others 
in  his  verbal  criticisms  and  emendations,  he  yet 
appends  whole  pages  of  observations  at  the  end  of 
t^o  several  cantos.  What  he  mainly  insists  upon 
i«  condensation ;  he  would  have  the  entire  poem 
cat  down  at  least  one-third.  Richard's  long-wmded 
uarangae  should  be  broken  up,  and  the  devils  great 
and  small  should  either  be  banished  from  the  scene 
^^^gether,  or  amalgamated  into  one  black  gentle- 
Qw.  Boscawen's  letter  to  the  baronet,  appended 
to  the  last  canto  of  the  poem,  occupies  eleven 
cl(Mely.written  pages,  and  is  quite  a  learned  and 
elaborate  essay  npon  the  true  elements  of  the  epic, 
^vhich  he  describes  as  the  grandest  of  all  human 
achievements,  a  triumph  of  art  of  which  the  world 
^  never  seen  more  than  four  or  five  instances. 
He  professes  to  shrink  from  pronouncing  upon  a 
labonr  which  ought  to  be  x^^f^^  ^'^  ^^^>  declaring 
jiunself  incompetent  to  pronounce  judgment;  but 
-^^  does  pronounce  judgment  nevertheless,  analysing 
•^  friend's  performance  with  much  industrv  and 
•Qore  minuteness,  and  weighing  and  measuring  it 
■iiroQghout  according  to  the  old  scholastic  stan- 

*  WW  ComberUnd  caIIb  "  parfciciplos,"  Pye  designates  u 
' «ble rhyme*— aoch  as "  ending**  and  "bending,"  "  condition" 
■nl  "  pontion,''  Ac,  Ac.  It  is  singular  that  each  and  all  of 
iK«  aitm  makB  a  dead  set  against  suoh  rhymes,  which  thov 
^hsvd  ss  an  unooath  innoration  by  no  meuns  to  be  tolerated. 
ffi^  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  they  can  nerer  be  used  but 
a  barieuQe  rene.  The  baronet,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
tarn,  aad  retained  his  double  rhymes,  though,  in  accordance 
vith  Camberland's  adTice,  he  altered  the  past  tenses  of  all  his 
j^  to  the  number  of  scores  of  thousands,  abbreviating  them 
y  mbstitoting  the  apostrophe  for  the  letter  e,  thus  printing 
^Jl^d'*  tmtead  of  "  employed,"  Ao,,  4c.,  through  the 


dards.  He  declares  it  wanting  in  unity,  hut  asserts 
that  he  should  not  regard  that  defect  much  were 
the  poem  his,  ''  as  it  is  of  much  more  consequence 
that  it  should  be  a  spirited  and  interesting  than  a 
critically  regular  epic  poem."  He  is  rather  severe 
in  his  strictures  on  the  want  of  variety  in  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  personages  of  the  poem ; 
he  animadverts  racily  upon  the  machinery,  banish- 
ing back  to  Limbo  the  entire  flock  of  devils, 
demons,  and  supernatural  creations.  He  praises 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  writer ;  but  would 
have  their  exercise  restrained,  and  would  prune 
the  luxuriance  of  his  most  successful  passages.  He 
commends  the  style  and  manner  as  often  good ;  but 
considers  that  both  are  frequently  vitiated  throus^h 
the  necessities  of  the  unmanageable  stanza,  which 
resembles  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  compels 
tautology  and  redundancy  of  expression.  Upon 
the  versification  he  bestows  a  moderate  share  of 
praise;  but  urgently  recommends  a  careful  re- 
vision of  it  in  every  part,  with  a  view  especially 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Alexandrines,  upon  which 
mainly,  according  to  him,  the  strength  of  the  verse 
depends.  He  concludes  his  letter  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  I  have  run  into  far  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended; but  the  most  important  consideration  is 
still  behind,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  decide  positively,  since  friendly  par- 
tiality for  the  author  may  warp  me  one  way,  or 
a  jealous  anxiety  for  the  full  success  of  his  work 
may  draw  me  too  far  to  the  other  side.  The 
serious  question  on  this  poem  is,  whether,  allowing 
it  to  have  ever  so  many  beauties,  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  so  written  as  to  keep  alive  the  curiosity 
and  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader  ?  '  Unhap- 
pily,' says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  this  pernicious  failure  is 
that  which  our  author  is  least  able  to  discover. 
We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves ;  and  the  act 
of  composition  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with 
change  of  language  and  succession  of  images; 
every  couplet  when  produced  is  new ;  and  novelty 
is  the  great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.'  This  admirable  passage 
is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every  writer  of  a 
long  poem.  The  nature  of  the  stanza  you  have 
adopted  has  often  led  you  into  a  circuitous  mode 
of  expression  very  likely  to  fatigue  an  indifferent 
reader.  My  curiosity  and  high  opinion  of  the 
writer  led  me  pretty  well  through  passages  that 
to  others  may  seem  heavy,  and  details  that  I  can- 
not help  thinking  too  minute.  .  .  .  But  the  world 
in  general  cannot  be  expected  to  read  the  work 
with  the  same  dispositions ;  and  such  is  the  general 
indolence  and  aversion  to  long  works,  especially 
of  this  kind,  that  I  am  convinced  Dr.  Johnson's 
observations  apply  more  strongly  now  than  when 
he  wrote  them.  If  he  is  right,  you  must  not  trust 
your  own  judgment  on  this  point;  but  if  your 
friends  who  have  read  the  poem  do  but  hint  that 
it  might  be  shortened  a  little^  conclude  that  it 
ought  to  be  very  much  so ;  for  it  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject on  which  to  give  an  opinion.  Some  of  your 
friends  may  fear  that  if  they  speak  quite  out, 
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though  you  must  esteem,  you  may  not  like  them 
80  well  in  future.  For  my  own  part,  I  throw 
myself  entirely  on  your  candour,  when  I  give  it 
OS  my  sentiments  that  you  cannot  exercise  too 
much  self-denial  in  revising  this  poem ;  that  you 
should  give  up  some  lines  and  some  passages  that 
have  given  you  pleasure  in  composing,  if  the  re- 
jection of  them  is  conducive  to  the  great  ohject  of 
condensing,  and  in  many  parts  enlivening  and  in- 
vigorating the  work ;  and  that  you  ought  to  sit 
down  with  a  fixed  resohition  to  shorten  it  by,  at 
least,  one  third ;  the  effect  of  which  operation, 
diligently  and  judiciously  performed,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  be  highly  conducive  to  the  fame  and 
success  of  your  poem. 

Vive,  Vale !" 
Thus  much  for  the  counsels  of  friends.  What 
was  their  effect  upon  the  hospitable  and  worthy 
baronet  in  the  first  instance  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  is  probable  that  the  process  of 
collating  the  judgments  of  the  whole  seven  into 
one  volume,  a  task  which  he  personally  accom- 
plished, had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  less  ena- 
moured of  his  performance  than  he  had  been  when 
he  first  contemplated  its  virgin  pages  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is  impossible  to  recall 
the  history  of  this  vast  undertaking  throughout  its 
never- to-be-accomplished  career  without  a  feeling 
of  something  like  veneration  for  the  chief  actor  in 
it  He  must  have  been  a  hero  in  some  sort ;  he 
must  have  possessed  perseverance  enough  to  have 
laboured  for  long  years  steadily  in  the  pursuit  of 
one  object,  and  that  confessedly,  of  all  human  en- 
terprises, the  most  difficult  of  attainment ;  he  must 
have  had  sufficient  candour  to  defer  to  the  opinions 
of  counsellors,  the  major  part  of  whom  were  by  no 
means  indisposed  to  assert  their  own  superiority 
by  the  display  of  his  weakness ;  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  must  have  had  such  a  modest  estima- 
tion of  his  own  powers  as  induced  him  finally  to 


consign  to  forgetfulness  the  fruits  of  many  long  and 
laborious  years  of  study,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sacrifice  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  expense. 
He  was  plainly  a  man  of  a  noble  spirit ;  he  pre- 
ferred oblivion  to  a  doubtful  reputation ;  wouM 
rather  be  nothing  than  not  the  most  worthy. 
Nihil  nisi  honorijiceniissime  might  have  been  his 
motto.  He  disdained  to  become  a  Triton  among 
minnows — ^aspiring  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus, 
and  failing,  he  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  station  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  but  abandoned  the  territory 
to  others.  As  far  as  we  are  qualified  to  judge,  he 
was  a  better  classic  and  a  better  poet  than  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  yet  cut  a  brilliant  figure 
for  a  time.  Had  Hayley  produced  such  a  work 
as  our  modest  baronet  had  the  judgment  to  sup- 
press, all  Christendom  would  have  heard  of  it^and 
there  would  have  been  no  end,  for  a  twelvemonth 
at  least,  of  ovations  and  glorifications  on  account  of 
it  from  all  the  petty  poetasters  of  the  day.  It  is 
better  as  it  is.  To  a  noble  mind  a  mushroom  re- 
putation is  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  far 
better  for  mankind  that  great  artistic  failures 
should  be  kept  out  of  view  than  that  they  should 
be  paraded  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  untaught 
and  nndiscriminating.  The  baronet  went  down  to 
the  tomb  of  his  fathers  some  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  not  clear  to  us  that  we  have  any  right  to  pub- 
lish his  name,  which  he  himself  never  thought  fit 
to  print;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  the  world 
should  not  profit  by  his  example,  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  the  poets  and 
would-be  poets  of  our  time,  who,  as  we  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  asserting,  are  but  too 
prone  to  rush  headlong  into  print  and  publication 
whenever  the  means  and  tlie  opportunity  are  in  their 
power.  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  our  young 
friends  especially  to  ponder  over  the  above  brief 
history  of  an  Unborn  Epic  Poemi. 


PARLEZ    VOUS    PRANOAIS? 


AN   adventure:   in   ROUEN. 


"Parlbz  VOUS  Francais?" — Many  persons  to 
whom  this  question  is  put  will  bluntly  answer 
"No,"  and  that's  exactly  my  predicament.  I 
can't  speak  French.  I  don't  pretend  to  do  it.  I 
never  did ;  and,  in  all  human  probability,  I  never 
shall.  Don't  imagine  for  one  instant  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  "  whose  education  has  been  neglected,'' 
as  the  phrase  is.  Very  far  from  it.  To  this  day, 
I  have  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  pains  my 
poor  dear  mother  used  to  be  at  with  '^  Cobwebs 
to  Catch  Flies"  and  *'  L'Ami  des  Enfants."  But 
the  "  cobwebs"  never  caught  me  ;  and  the  stories 
of  "  L'Ami,"  which,  when  translated  for  my  benefit 
by  a  younger  sister,  I  considered  infinitely  supe- 
rior in  point  of  brilliancy  and  interest  to  "  Frank" 
or  ''Rosamond,"  remain  to  this  moment,  bo  far 


as  I  am  concerned,  ns  undecipherable  as  a  ChaMee 
manuscript,  or  an  epigram  in  the  Enchorial 
character. 

In  due  course  of  time  I  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Muddlehead.  "  French, 
German,  dancing,  gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,"  were  among  the  more  prominent  at- 
tractions of  his  prospectus.  The  first-mentioned 
elements  of  a  polite  education  were  imparted  by  a 
hairy  and  gigantic  Swiss,  of  the  name  of  Lafargue. 
Whether,  under  his  auspices,  I  should  have  entered 
life  as  an  accomplished  linguist  it  is  now  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say.  My  own  comfortable  con 
viction  is  that  I  shoiUd.  But  M.  Lafargue  was 
no  more  than  man ;  and  the  little  hand-maiden  ot 
our  establishment  "  warn't  going  to  put  up  with 
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no  foreigneerin'  impudence — she  warn't."  What 
the  exftct  natnre  of  the  miBanderstanding  may 
have  been — whether  the  brawny  Helvetian  may 
faaye  taken  a  more  romantic  view  of  the  relation 
exking  between  himself  and  the  coy  damsel  than 
the  handbook  of  etiquette  for  gentlemen  would 
have  warranted,  we  were  never  able  to  discover. 
All  I  know  is,  that  one  morning  there  was  a 
jarticularly  stormy  trio  in  the  back-parlour — that 
the  msid,  the  man,  and  the  master  severally  ex- 
plained their  respective  ideas  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  ;  and  that  ultimately  the  man 
effected  a  hasty  exit  from  the  premises,  apparently 
with  no  particular  intention  of  returning  in  a 
harrv. 

After  him  came  a  nice,  meek  little  Parisian, 
who  called  himself  an  Abbe.  He  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  though,  for  a  French  master.  He 
wanted  energy,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  con- 
trol the  pack  of  boisterous  little  savages  among 
whom  bis  lot  was  cast  His  end  was  not  peace. 
Adjoining  the  school-room  was  a  long  blind  pas- 
aige,  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  lumber-closet ;  it 
was  craomied  with  ricketty  chairs,  lame  forms, 
^^j  packing-cases,  and  a  second-hand  pulpit. 
Tke  window  had  been  bricked  up  to  save  the  tax ; 
ad  a  luxuriant  crop  of  cobwebs  and  a  mouldy 
anellwere  among  the  more  striking  character- 
BticB  of  the  apartment  Generally,  the  French 
lesson  took  place  in  the  parlour ;  but  one  fine 
rristy  day  Muddlehead  gave  in  to  a  suggestion 
that  it  was  wanner  there  than  in  the  school-room, 
^  appropriated  the  same  to  his  own  division — 
the  French  class  being  accordingly  mustered  in 
the  ktter.  Just  as  the  lesson  came  to  a  conclusion, 
I  was  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
perpetrate  a  most  unwarrantable  hoax  upon  the 
poor  inoffensive  little  Abbe.  "  Monsieur !'  *  1  shouted, 
as  he  picked  up  his  well-worn  shovel  hat  and 
howed  courteously  to  the  class,  ^*  Monsieur,  dls 
<loor  non  dat  pour  takee  vous  out  in  de  road !" 
"Ah,  e'est  9a  1  Mille  remerciments — ne  vous 
dewngez  pas,  monsieur — je  vous  en  prie  !"  ex- 
claimed the  unsuspecting  victim,  as  I  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  lumber-closet  with  a  profound 
alaam,  "  Merci  beaucoup !  En  face,  n*est  pas  ? 
Adieu,  messieurs,  adieu !"  Of  course  the  door  was 
shut  and  locked  upon  him  in  an  instant  For  half 
a  minnte  or  bo,  we  heard  him  breaking  his  shins 
over  a  variety  of  obstacles,  still  softly  murmuring 
"Merci  beaucoup."  Then  came  a  tremendous 
tang,  announcing  to  our  uncontrollable  delight 
tjat  his  reverend  head  had  at  last  come  in  col- 
lifflon  with  the  second-hand  pulpit.  We  could 
■^  it  no  longer.  Out  we  rushed  into  the 
playground,  wi^  a  roar  of  laughter  which  must 
long  have  reverberated  within  those  inky  walls. 
fl*lf  an  hour  afterwards  the  unlucky  prisoner  was 
diaoo?ered  by  the  Doctor  himself,  tapping  like  a 
^oodpecker  and  earnestly  imploring  ^eedom,  pour 
"«mottr  de  Di-eu ! 

The  Abb^  having  very  prudently  declined  fb 
^A  his  neck  amongst  us  any  longer,  the  Doctor 
iiuumnced  that  the  modem  language  department 
*wld  in  fizture  be  superintended  by  himself.  A 
■^  iQ«BB  he  made  of  it !    Ultimately,  in  short,  I 


matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  know- 
ing just  about  as  much  French  as  the  most  illite- 
rate of  my  cotemporaries ;  which,  as  nine  out  of 
ten  knew  none  at  all,  is,  I  am  sure,  a  sufficiently 
moderate  estimate  of  my  accomplishments. 

Some  venerable  female  reader  may  possibly 
imagine  that  I  had  waived  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  acquiring  the  modern  languages  while  the 
organs  of  speech  were  still  young  and  flexible,  in 
order  to  place  myself,  unembarassed  by  vicious  ha- 
bits of  pronunciation,  in  the  hands  of  those  eminent 
professors  who  adorn  the  halls  and  cloisters  of  our 
glorious  Alma  Mater.  Alas!  university-men — 
none  others,  probably — will  believe  me  when  I 
say  that,  from  the  time  of  my  entering  to  that  of 
my  leaving  Trinity,  not  one  word  of  any  living 
language,  barring  my  own,  ever  passed  my  lips. 
Tliey  formed  the  subject  of  no  lectures — no  ex- 
aminations, that  I  ever  heard  of.  They  were  cer- 
tainly included  in  no  part  of  our  college  routine, 
and  were  equally  ignored  for  degree.  So  I  left 
Trinity  as  ignorant  in  this  respect  as  I  entered  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  question,  "  Parlez-vous  Fran- 
cais  ?"  I  bluntly  answered,  *'  No." 

I  have  heard  a  good  many  reasons  advanced  on 
either  side  for  what  appears  to  me,  at  this  (not 
very  great)  distance  of  time,  a  most  unfortunate 
educational  fallacy.  I  am  not  by  any  means 
alluding  invidiously  to  our  university  system,  such 
as  it  was  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  to  the  almost 
exclusive  preference  to  this  day  bestowed  upon 
Greek  and  Latin  in  nine  places  of  education  out 
of  ten ;  to  the  fact,  in  short,  that  in  the  aforesaid 
nine  places  the  modern  languages  are  either 
burked  altogether,  or  treated  as  a  necessary  evil 
— a  flimsy  and  all  but  useless  adjunct  to  the  more 
honourable  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  enter  here  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  is  called  a  classical 
education.  I  only  aver  that,  upon  arriving  at 
man's  estate,  I  find  myself  in  possession  of  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  that  I  don't  want,  and  totally 
destitute  of  a  great  deal  that  I  do.  I  have  had 
enough  of  Homer  and  Virgil  to  last  my  time. 
I  am  very  unlikely  to  catch  myself  again  at-- 
tempting  a  Greek  Iambic;  and  I  cannot  help, 
perhaps  peevishly,  wishing  that,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  little  Greek,  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of 
French  and  German  had  been  crammed  into  me 
before  I  was  too  old  to  be  whipped ;  for  that  pre- 
cious season  is  very  brief,  and  flieth  away  never  to 
return.  And  why,  when  those  golden  hours  were 
on  the  wing;  when  the  years  were  so  rapidly 
vanishing  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  living 
language  can  alone  be  certainly  acquired — my 
time  should  have  been  altogether  spent  among  the 
dead,  is  still  to  me  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
my  existence.  I  was  taught  to  look  upon  the 
great  languages  of  the  continent  as  almost  beneath 
the  true  dignity  of  a  schoolboy.  I  was  encou- 
raged to  believe  that  I  studied  them,  not  so  much 
for  my  own  benefit  as  to  find  bread  and  butter  for 
penniless  Germans  and  starving  French  refugees. 
As  a  man  of  the  world,  I  can  now  recognise 
plainly  enough  the  stark  absurdity  of  such  an 
error.     I  now  find  myself  debarred  from  half  tb^ 
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advantageB  of  travel,  without  fiuch  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour  as  I  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  inclination  to  beatov^.  I  am  told,  indeed, 
that,  having  once  acquired  the  dead  langnagea, 
the  path  to  the  living  ought  to  be  smooth  and 
easy.  What  mockery !  I  now  know  to  my  sor- 
row that  I  have  been  ploughing  all  seed-time,  and 
that  the  harvest  will  be  exactly  such  as  I  had  alone 
a  right  to  expect. 

I  have  been  led  into  the  above  reflections  partly 
because  I  rather  wanted  a  vent  for  my  feelings, 
and  partly  because  they  in  some  degree  bear  upon 
my  story.  Now  I've  done.  Forget  that  I  ever 
bored  you  with  my  rights  and  my  wrongs,  and 
I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  befel  me  not  six  months 
ago ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mouth  of  August  in  the 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-two. 

The  bells  of  Southampton  were  just  chiming 
twelve  one  fine  starry  night  in  the  month  and 
year  last  aforesaid,  when  that  "  fast  and  commodi- 
ous steam-ship,"  Little  Wonder,  cast  off  her  last 
lashing,  and  went  paddling  down  the  water,  out- 
ward-bound for  the  fair  city  of  Havre-de-Qrace. 
Most  of  her  passengers  have  turned  in  fur  the 
night ;  but,  if  you  carefully  inspect  the  deck,  you 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  find  one  object  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  your  attention.  I  aUude  to  a  grace- 
ful and  athletic  young  man  of  about  five-and- 
twenty.  He  is  thoughtfully  pacing  the  deck, 
leaving  behind  him  at  every  turn  a  whiff  of  deli- 
cate aroma  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent  prin- 
cipea  that  ever  crossed  Hudson's  counter.  His 
dress  is  perfectly  fashionable,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  overdone ;  nothing  of  the  stable 
about  it  No  horse-shoe  pins  in  the  region  of  the 
choker;  no  silver  snafiie-bit  to  accommodate  a 
cutaway  that  won't  button ;  no  incredible  steeple- 
chase performed  over  a  field  of  cheap  calico  as 
the  decoration  of  his  shirt.  Raise  your  eyes  to 
his  face,  and  there,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will  find 
your  previous  impressions  in  his  favour,  if  pos- 
sible, strengthened.  It4s  at  once  handsome,  good- 
humoured,  and  intelligent.  And  did  you  ever  in 
your  life  see  such  a  pair  of  whiskers  ?  None  of 
your  short,  scrubby,  contemptible  patches  of  bristle 
that  too  often  do  duty  for  what,  when  properly  deve- 
loped, are  among  the  noblest  appendages  of  a  man. 
His  are  really  a  glorious  pair,  long,  luxuriant,  and 
wavy ;  soft  as  silk,  and  in  colour  the  deepest  and 
the  richest  auburn.  Many  a  duke  would  offer  a 
hundred  pounds  a  piece  for  those  priceless  orna- 
ments, could  they  only  be  transferred,  uninjured, 
to  thrive  upon  his  sterile  and  unmanly  cheeks. 

It  is  really  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  modesty 
and  pride  that  I  inform  the  reader  that  I  have  all 
this  time  been  endeavouring  to  give  him  some 
faint  idea  of  myself.  If  I  have  drawn  a  fascinating 
and  brilliant  picture,  he  will,  I  trust,  have  the 
goodness  to  ascribe  it  to  the  candour  rather  than 
to  the  vanity  of  the  artist  I  wish  to  vindicate 
my  claim  upon  his  confidence  by  proving,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  do  not  shrink  from  details  which  I 
am  very  well  aware  may  be  interpreted  to  my 
disadvantage.  I  shall  consider  myself  now  fairly 
introdooedy  and  proceed  withoat  further  ceremony 


to  explain  who  I  am,  and  why,  at  this  particular 
moment,  I  find  myself  on  board  **  the  fast  and 
commodious  steam-ship"  LittU  Wojider. 

I'm  not  so  badly  off  as  times  go,  considering  all 
things.  I've  three  hundred  a-year  of  my  own,  and 
a  berth  in  the  Treasury.  From  the  latter  I  draw 
something  under  a  hundred  and  twenty.  I  accept 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  upon  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  bound  to  find  me  a  Hansom 
there  and  back,  and  admire  the  delicacy  with 
which  it  is  made.  Outside  Downing-strcet  I  get 
through  my  time  easily  enough.  I  have  a  good 
club,  lots  of  friends,  a  hospitable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  find  an  invitation  on  my  table  for 
five  nights  out  of  six  in  the  season.  I  likewise 
assert  my  claims  to  respectability  through  the 
medium  of  a  small  tiger,  and  a  atall  at  Covent- 
garden.  To  fill  up  leisure-moments,  I  am  also  a 
trifle  in  love. 

The  fact  is,  cousin  Lucy  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly bewitching  little  creatures  alive.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  the  fact  to  her  last  Christmas, 
at  a  particularly  nice  ball,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Grosvenor-square.  The  result  was,  that  we 
parted  with  a  very  definite  understanding  that  the 
matter  couldn't  by  any  possibility  rest  there.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  she  went  to  live  with  some 
relations  of  her  mother's,  who  keep  a  country 
house  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Roneu.  A  very 
slight  exertion  of  diplomacy  upon  my  part  was 
requisite  to  procure  me  a  sort  of  general  invita- 
tion, "  whenever  I  could  be  spared ;"  and  Govern- 
ment, at  my  urgent  request,  having  consented  to 
make  that  sacrifice  for  a  good  three  weeks  last 
August,  the  motive  which  led  me  on  board  the 
LitUe  Wonder  is,  I  suppose,  sufficiently  explained. 

I  am  not  going  to  exasperate  the  reader  with 
any  detailed  account  of  my  sensations  upon  firet 
arriving  in  sight  of  a  foreign  town.  Suffice  it, 
that,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  we  found  ourselves 
quietly  gliding  into  Havre,  and  were  saluted  with 
the  roar  of  welcome  from  the^  commissumairei  on 
the  quay,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar  who 
has  ever  landed  in  France. 

Stepping  ashore  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  tra- 
veller, I  accepted  an  hotel  card  from  a  grimy  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to  speak  English  witli 
tolerable  fluency.  I  desired  him  to  tal^e  me  st 
once  to  his  hotel,  order  my  breakfast,  clear  my 
baggage,  see  to  my  passport,  and  have  a  cab  iu 
readiness  to  take  me  to  the  rail  in  time  for  the  train 
to  Rouen  at  12  15 ;  all  which  he  promised  punc- 
tually to  perform.  After  breakfast,  I  strolled  into 
the  town,  changed  some  money,  and  made  a  few 
trifling  purchases  with  an  ease  and  celerity  that 
perfectly  delighted  me.  Indeed,  I  returned  to 
my  hotel  with  the  flattering  conviction  strong  upon 
me,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  so  civil 
and  intelligent  a  people  was,  after  all,  mere  matter 
of  curiosity,  and  perfectly  superfluous  to  the  gen* 
tleman-tourist  .       ^ 

•My  commiidonaire,  whom  I  had  gratified  with 
the  present  of  a  five-franp  piece,  insisted  upon  sc- 
oompanying  me  to  the  railway,  and  saving  W  sU 
trouble  in  procuring  my  tidket.  Upon  his  ten- 
dering it  to  m«y  I  perceived  *t  onoe  that  it  Wtf 
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for  Barentin  and  not  for  Rouen,  and  begged  him 
to  rectify  the  mistake  without  delay.** 

"It's  quite  right,  sir/*  said  an  Eoglishman  who 
passed  at  that  moment  ''  I  asked  for  one  to  Paris 
JQSt  now ;  and  here  it  is,  just  the  same  as  your 
own.  It  seems  they  won't  book  further  than 
Barentin  this  rooming.  You  will  have  to  take 
another  ticket  when  you  get  there,  that's  all. 
Tbere's  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  evidently ;  but 
as  they  assure  me  there  will  be  no  interruption  to 
our  jonmey,  I  suppose  we  may  trust  to  their 
honour." 

*'  And  where  is  Barentin,  pray  ?"  said  I ;  having 
about  as  much  idea  of  the  geography  of  France  as 
of  that  of  Arabia  Feliz. 

"Ten  miles  this  side  Houen,  according  to 
Bradshaw,"  returned  my  companion.  "  And  now 
suppose  we  make  for  the  waiting-room,  as  I  see 
their  time's  just  up." 

Five  minutes  more,  and  we  were  bowling 
smoothly  away  over  the  rich  glowing  pasture  land  of 
Normandy.  My  new  companion  proved  a  capital 
fe!low,  and  chatted  freely  of  France,  of  Paris,  of 
tlie  glories  of  the  Bal  d'Opera,  and  the  brilliant 
mysieries  of  the  Valentino  and  the  Mobillft.  I 
&ever  felt  in  such  spirits ;  and  never  did  I  con- 
gntdate  myself  more  upon  having  made  the 
grand  discovery  that  the  French  language  was  a 
drag  in  its  own  country — a  showy  but  altogether 
Qseless  accomplishment  to  the  traveller.  By 
flarfieur  we  rushed,  and  Alvimare,  and  Yvetot, 
famous  in  old  story  for  its  rustic  king.  At  half- 
past  one,  however,  we  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"Barentin!  Descendez,  messieurs,  s'il  vous 
plait,"  shouted  the  guard,  flinging  open  the  door 
of  our  carriage. 

"  Now  for  the  mystery  I"  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, springing  out  upon  the  platform. 

The  scene  immediately  around  the  station  was 
certainly  a  curious  one,  £very  imoginable  de- 
scription of  vehicle  that  ever  went  upon  wheelfr-^ 
every  conceivable  species  of  beast  tiiat  ever  wore 
a  collar,  appeared  to  have  been  collected  in  one 
beterosreneouB  mass.  The  ghosts  of  old,  condemned 
diiigencet,  that  seemed  coated  with  the  rust  and 
mad  of  another  world — huge,  windowless  omni- 
buses, their  panels  cracked  and  sprung  in  every 
direction — ricketty  gigs,  gaudy  pleasure-vans, 
o&untry  carts»  apple-waggons,  post-chaises,  donkey- 
drags,  had  all  evidently  been  awaiting  our  arrival. 
Nur  were  tl)e  carriages  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  scene.  The  whole  neighbourhood  must  have 
been  ransacked  to  fumiah  cattle  and  postillions  for 
^is  extraordinary  levy.  Every  galled  jade, 
every  sorry  beast,  ewerj  halt,  lame,  and  blind 
thing  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
blacker  to  conceive,  was  there.  Tremulous,  old 
nuil-coAchmen,  dragged  helplessly  from  the  chim- 
ney-comer  to  cough  and  wheetsa  upon  the  box — 
sturdy  ostlers,  professed  flymen,  and  red,  clumsy 
boys,  fresh  from  the  plough-tail  or  the  cider-mill, 
bad  been  pressed  alilte  into  the  service.    I  scarcely 

*  It  iMj  be  ms  well  to  mention  thAt  the  following  aneodot« 
'^f^bftrpnulvij  practice  in  France  ia  merely  a  narrative  of 
viiat  aetuallj  oeeurred  to  tlie  writer  of  thu  article  in  tlie 
BAth  of  Septaabar  lait. 


knew  whether  to  be  most  amused  or  horrified  at 
the  appearance  of  the  cortege ^  in  which  I  was 
evidently  to  bear  a  part. 

Just  as  I  was  inwardly  calculating  to  which 
crasy  vehicle  I  could  intrust  my  own  sacred  per- 
son with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  escaping 
instant  dissolution,  my  railway-acquaintance  came 

lip-  ^ 

"  The  guard  tells  me  the  rails  between  this  and 

Malaunay,  the  next  station,    have  been  washed 

away  by  the  rain.    Nice,  isn't  it  ?    You  see  our 

conveyance  for  the  next  two  hours.    He  says  our 

l^^gg&go  will  follow  us  all  right;  but  I  shall  he 

late  for  dinner  in  Paris,  and  be  hanged  to  them !" 

The  passengers  were  now  crowding  rapidly  into 
the  various  uncouth  machines,  one  of  whicJi  broke 
down  summarily  before  it  had  got  half  its  com- 
plement on  board.  Having  secured  a  ticket  for 
Rouen,  I  was  looking  around  for  my  friend  and 
interpreter,  when  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  from 
a  suspicious-looking  cloud  overhead  produced  a 
frantic  scramble  for  inside  places.  Frenchmen 
have  the  most  indescribable  horror  of  a  wet  skin  ; 
and  the  one  pinnacle  of  politeness  to  which  no 
one  bom  south  of  the  channel  has  ever  yet  attained 
is  that  of  "  riding  outside  to  oblige  a  lady."  For 
my  own  part,  having  no  fancy  to  be  left  behind 
altogether,  I  contrived,  with  some  difiQcnlty,  to 
clamber  upon  the  roof  of  a  huge,  unwieldy  omni- 
bus ;  and  there,  buttoning  my  great  coat  cloee  up 
to  my  chiui  I  determined  manfully  to  await  the 
worst. 

I  hadn't  long  to  wait  either.  Hardly  had  the 
^*  Hup,  allez  I"  of  our  jdriver  set  his  lumbering 
team  into  a  jog  trot,  when  down  came  the  rain  in 
a  perfect  deluge.  I  soon  found  my  umbrella 
totally  useless,  since,  there  being  tluree  persons 
besides  myself  in  a  row  upon  the  roof,  we  simply 
poured  cataracts  over  each  other  with  very  little 
advantage  to  ourselves.  In  fact  our  seat  was  soon 
swimming  with  water,  which  also  washed  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  most  cruel  way  over 
our  boots.  On  we  went,  at  first  through  a  long, 
straggling,  barbarous  village,  whose  inhabitants 
stood  staring  at  their  open  doors,  and  saluted  us 
with  shouts  of  laughter  as  we  went  by.  Presently 
we  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  deep,  sticky  cross-roadf«, 
where  we  rolled  and  pitched  like  an  Admiralty 
steamer.  Then  came  a  rough,  tangled  patch  of 
woodland,  where  the  streaming  trees  took  part 
against  us,  and  thrashed  our  hats  off  with  their 
sodden  branches.  My  own  was  picked  up  and 
returned  to  me  by  the  conductor,  neatly  lined  with 
mud ;  the  good  man,  in  presenting  it,  making  a 
noise  like  a  clock  suddenly  run  down.  To  cut  the 
matter  short  (I  wish  I  could  have  done  it  at  the 
time),  we  arrived  at  Malaunay  in  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  splashed,  drenched,  and  miserable ; 
looking,  indeed,  as  if  we  had  been  suspended  for 
a  similar  period  in  a  weak  solution  of  muck. 

The  omnibus  upon  which  I  was  seated  hap- 
pened to  be  about  the  last  of  the  dripping  con* 
voy ;  and  upon  descending  from  my  lofty  perch, 
I  found  my  previously-arrived  fellow-passengers 
in  a  state  of  Uie  most  singular  perplexity  and  dis« 
may.    A  train  was  indeed  in  waiting  to  convey 
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them  to  their  several  destinations,  but,  alas,  it  had 
just  been  gently  intimated  by  the  officials  on  duty 
that  the  transport  of  their  luggage  was  another 
affair  altogether.  It  was  ''to  follow,  them,  all 
right,"  according  to  the  letter  of  the  bond,  but 
when  was  quite  another  question.  "  Sometime  in 
the  course  of  the  night — probably  the  whole 
would  be  delivered  as  directed  before  5  a.m.  the 
next  morning,'*  was  all  the  answer  vouchsafed  to 
some  five  hundred  inquiries,  yelled  forth  in  every 
accent  of  despair.  Fancy  our  position.  Here  was  I, 
for  instance,  here  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  re- 
spectable women  drenched  to  the  skin,  shivering 
with  cold — many  with  a  three  hours*  journey  to 
Paris  before  them,  and  no  prospect  of  a  dry  change  till 
5  A.M.  the  next  day !  One's  money,  one's  dressing- 
case,  and  one's  night-shirt,  all  in  the  inexorable  maw 
of  a  French  railway-van.  And  all  this  to  gratify 
the  infernal  caprice  of  an  odions  Grovemment 
monopoly,  and  countenance  a  lying  statement  in 
£he  Moniteur^  that,  ''  in  spite  of  a  trifling  derange- 
ment of  the  permanent  way,  the  traffic  on  the 
Paris  and  Kouen  Railway  had  proceeded,  as  usual, 
without  interruption."  Bah  !  it  was  a  sell — a 
hoax  of  the  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable  kind — a 
swindle,  which,  putting  even  its  more  unfortunate 
features  out  of  the  question,  could  have  been  per- 
petrated only  in  a  country  where  the  men  are 
sla"^  and  where  the  Times  doesn't  exist. 

''  Here's  a  pretty  predicament  for  an  ardent 
lover  !"*  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  marched  indignantly 
out  of  the  station  at  Rouen.  ''  Here's  a  sight  for 
an  impassioned  noAid^d !  Not  a  dry  stitch  to  my 
back ! — no  chance  of  a  change  till  to-morrow ! 
Lucky  if  I  get  it  then" — ^for  I  recollected,  with  a 
shudder,  that  my  industrious  little  tiger  had,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  juvenile  zeal,  inscribed  all  my 
packages  with  the  words,  Charles  Pallxall^ 
Ebquirb,  Paris,  in  dreadfully  legible  roundhand. 
"No  particular  fluency  in  the  French  language, 
and,  by  Jove !  to  make  the  thing  perfect,  all  my 
money  locked  up  in  my  writing-desk !" 

In  confirmation  of  the  last  frightful  fact,  I  dived 
in  vain  into  every  separate  pocket,  and  brought  up 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  coin  but  a  few  wet  sous. 
It  was  my  own  carelessness,  no  doubt.  I  had  spent 
every  loose  sixpence  at  Havre,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  francs  requisite  to  carry  me  to  Rouen ; 
never,  of  course,  dreaming  that  I  should  be  unable 
to  draw  upon  my  baggage  for  a  supply.  And 
here  was  the  comfortable  result 

As  I  trudged  heavily  through  the  strange  and  busy 
streets  of  Rouen,  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  looked  more  like  a  resuscitated 
gentleman  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  than  an  intelligent  tourist,  I  in- 
stituted a  mental  court  of  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Such  an  adventure  would  have 
been  nuts  to  a  knight  of  romance,  and  invaluable  to 
an  adventurer  of  the  middle  ages ;  but,  unluckily, 
we  are  very  prosaic  at  the  Treasury,  and  well  up 
to  the  time  of  day ;  so  the  more  prombing  features 
of  my  predicament  went  for  nothing.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  I  had  absolutely  forgotten  the  address  of 
M.  Oonstantine,  Lucy's  present  protector ;  or 
rather,  trusting  to  a  letter  of  introduction  in  my 


portmanteau,  bad  never  taken  the  trouble  to  get  it 
by  heart  Had  I  been  so  inclined,  therefore,  I 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  appealing  to 
him  in  my  distress,  whilst  the  ridiculous  figure  I 
should  cut,  were  I  to  present  myself  speechless, 
penniless,  and  Eoaking  wet  at  a  respectable  hotel, 
became  a  more  vivid  conviction  at  every  step. 
Matters,  however,  were  growing  desperate,  and 
after  meandering  irresolutely  for  some  time  among 
the  flower-stalls  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and 
inwardly  recanting  certain  heterodox  opinionB 
touching  the  utility  of  the  French  language  in 
France,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  a  small  shop,  in- 
scribed Achat  d*or  et  d'argent ;  intending  fort- 
with,  by  dint  of  pantomine,  to  dispose  of  my 
watch,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  entrance  into 
a  creditable  hotel,  without  the  very  lame  excuse 
of  absolute  destitution. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  street  for  this 
purpose,  and  had  already  caught  the  eye  of  the 
hoary  old  usurer  within,  who  was  sitting  behind 
a  brass  lattice,  like  a  venerable  parrot  in  his  cage 
of  golden  wire,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  a 
well-known  face  appeared  round  the  comer,  within 
a  few  yards  of  me.     The  owner  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Cutler,  a  quondam  college-acquaintance, 
and,  truth  to  tell,a  fellow  to  whom  I  should  have 
given  a  carefully  wide  berth  had  I  encountered 
him  in  Regent-street  but  three  days  before.    Ue 
never  had  been  a  friend  of  mine,  nor,  indeed,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,   of   any  one   else. 
There  was  a  slang,  repulsive  familiarity  abont  his 
manner  that  gave  one,  at  first  sight,  the  idea  that 
he  really  intended  to  be  agreeable,  and  would 
have  probably  succeeded  if  he  hadn't  so  unmis- 
takably been  bom  a  snob.     Those  who  knew  him 
better,  however,  told  a  very  different  story.    He 
was  by  nature  one  of  those  coarse,  selfish,  hateful 
beings,  the  very  texture  of  whose  souls  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  growth  of  any  generous  sen- 
timents, with  the  very  existence  of  any  manly 
thought.     Had  he  been  bom  a  sultan,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant 
that  ever  signed  a  death-warrant     Had  he  been 
born  a  vizier,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
cringing,  servile  sycophant  that  ever  kissed  the 
rod.    He  was  just  one  of  those  men   who,  to 
borrow   the  illustration   of  Bacon,    would  have 
burnt  down  his  neighbour's  house  in  order  to  roast 
an  egg,  could  he  only  have  done  it  with  impunity. 
At  school  he  was  universally  characterised  as  a 
sneak.    At  college  he  was  noted  for  vulgar  and 
offensive  practical  jokes — a  species  of  enterttdn- 
ment  which  the  rarest  tact  and  the  nicest  judgment 
can  barely  render  tolerable  in  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  which,  in  his  hands,  became  of  course 
to  the  last  degree  insufferable.    In  this  propensity, 
however,  he  was  one  day  brought  up  with  a  round 
turn,  as  the  sailors  have  it,  and  received  from  the 
right  foot  of  a  gigantic  Johnian  one  of  those 
straightforward  and  impressive  hints  which  gene- 
rally go  such  a  long  way  with  gentlemen  of  his 
description. 

Were  I  writing  for  effect,  I  should  certainly 
pique  myself  not  a  little  upon  the  artistic  manner 
in  which  I  have  brought  out  the  lamentable  per- 
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plezity  of  m^Tftitoatioii.  To  be  forced,  not  merely 
to  daim  aeqnaintance  with,  but  to  aak  a  favour  of, 
soch  a  bnite^  ie  to  me,  at  this  moment,  evidence  of 
SQch  A  deplorable  state  of  difficulty  and  misery 
(bt,  writing  from  my  Inxnrions  easy  chair  in 
I^ccadiliy,!  can  scarcely  realise  the  fact  thatlam 
indeed  the  drenched  and  muddy  beggarman  who 
K)  eageriy  attruted  his  notice  in  the  streets  of 
BoneD. 

Atfint,my  appearance  so  completely  bewil- 
dered him  that  he  stood  like  a  man  who  has  seen 
(he  ghoet  of  his  great-grand&ther,  or  been  unex- 
pectedly tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  a  sheriff's 
^Qcer.  When,  however,  convinced  of  my  iden- 
tity, he  asked  me  rather  pointedly  what  I  wanted 
with  Aim/ 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  explained  the 
natore  of  my  misfortune— that  I  was  a  stranger 
in  the  place  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  language. 
What  did  I  want  ?  Why,  good  gracious  I  what 
«u  a  man  in  my  predicament  likely  to  want  ?  I 
mated  him  to  introduce  me  at  some  decent  hotel — 
to  usare  the  landlord  that  I  wasn't  the  illiterate 
ispoBtor  I  appeared — to  help  me,  if  possible,  out 
of  hie  wardrobe ;  if  not,  to  lend  me  a  few  napo- 
leODs  until  the  next  morning ;  and,  above  all,  to 
uad  me  in  discovering  where  M*  Constantine 
mided ;  for  the  idea  of  remaining  another  hour 
is  the  flame  town  with  Lucy,  without  imprinting 
at  least  one  kiss  on  her  delicious  lips,  racked  mv 
kam  with  that  species  of  longing^  torment  which 
lovers  only  know. 

At  the  mention  of  M.  Gonstantine's  name,  my 
companioDy  who  had  evinced  the  most  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  impatience  during  the  recital  of  my 
wants  and  calamities,  suddenly  pricked  up  his 
ears. 

''  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  only  want  to  know 
where  Constantine  lives,  I  can  help  you  there.  I 
bow  a  little  of  him  myself,  and  a  monstrous  good 
fellow  he  is.  As  to  an  hotel,  yes,  there's  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  on  the  quay — capital  house 
and  dTil  people.  I'd  lend  you  any  clothes 
70Q  want  with  pleasure,  but  they'd  be  a  mile 
too  big  for  you;  and,  most  unluckily,  I'm 
oQt  of  cash  to-day  altogether.  To-morrow  or 
iKxt  day,  I  expect  a  remittance  from  London,  and 
then  we'll  talk  about  it.  In  the  mean  time,  let's 
torn  into  this  cafe  and  have  a  glass  of  wine.  You 
look  more  like  a  drowned  rat  than  the  fellow  I 
remember  at  Trinity.  Now,  then,"  continued  he, 
as  the  waiter  placed  a  bottle  of  8t  Emilien  before 
Qfi,  '*  fill  your  glass  and  tell  us  what  brings  you 
thus  en  prince  to  the  ancient  city  of  Rouen." 

**  I  am  rimply  here  upon  a  visit,"  I  replied,  "  to 
^L  Constantine  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  at 
I^esent  living  in  the  house." 

**  A  cousin  of  yours,  my  dear  fellow !  Who  can 
yon  possibly  mean?" 

**  I  aUuded  to  a  young  lady  who  is  now,  I  un- 
derstand, residing  with  his  family,"  returned  I  as 
drily  as  poasible,  feeling  confoundedly  vexed  at 
my  own  indiscretion  in  bringing  Lucy  into  the 
conversation  at  all. 

''Why,  what  an  extraordinary  coincidence  I"  ex- 
<^umed  Cutler, putting  down  his  glass.  "To  think 
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that  Lucy  should  be  a  cousin  of  yours,  of  all  men 
in  the  world !" 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  I,  looking  him  steadily 
in  the  face,  "  that  you  were  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  CSarlton  to  be  entitled  to  make 
use  of  her  Christian  name." 

'*  Not  acquainted,  my  dear  fellow  I  Why,  I'm 
getting  on  like  a  house  on  fire  in  that  quarter ! 
Suppose  we  drink  her  health,  proud  little  beauty 
that  she  is  1"  continued  he,  slapping  me  familiarly 
upon  the  knee. 

Of  course  I  knew  better,  theoretically,  than  to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly ;  but  despe** 
rately  hard  indeed  did  I  find  it  to  act,  at  that 
moment,  in  accordance  with  the  wise  injunction. 
Not  that  a  sensation  of  jealousy  for  one  instant 
crossed  my  mind.     Had  I  been  informed  in  an 
anonymous  letter  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was 
languishing  for  Lucy,  and  had  already  built  a  cot- 
tage for  her  somewhere  out  in  the  Milky  Way,  I 
should  have  been  scarcely  more  indifferent  to  the 
I  news.     But  to  hear  a  name  which  I  had  taught 
myself  to  consider  as  somethhig  almost  holy,  a 
name  which  worked  upon  me  with  a  soft  myste- 
rious power,  purifying  my  whole  nature  with  its 
gentle  influence — to  hear  this  name  blurted  pre- 
sumptuously forth  by  an  odious  idiot,  was  within  a 
hair's  weight  as  much  as  I  could  bear.  I  looked  at 
the  empty  claret-bottle,  and  I  looked  at  his  hateful 
head,  and  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  understood 
the  glance. 

'*  Come,  old  fellow,  don't  look  so  confoundedly 
black,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paid  the  waiter.  "  I 
meant  no  harm  to  you  or  your  cousin.  Come 
along,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  By 
Jove !  you  seem  to  have  swapped  hats  with  a 
chiffonier,**  continued  he,  as  I  picked  up  my  muddy 
tile.  "  Why,  your  hair  is  one  mass  of  mud !  and 
as  for  those  magpaificent  whiskers  of  yours,  they're 
regularly  plastered  over  your  face.  Look  here  ; 
take  my  advice.  Gk)  to  the  barber's  over  the  way 
and  get  yourself  regularly  combed  and  cleaned, 
while  I  cut  across  to  my  lodging^  and  see  what  I 
can  do  in  the  way  of  rigging  you  out." 

Had  the  suggestion  come  from  anybody  else,  it 
would  have  struck  me  as  both  good-natured  and 
sensible ;  but  I  knew  my  man  too  well  for  that.  I 
felt  convinced  that  his  principal  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  me  at  any  price.  I  knew,  moreover,  that  he  per- 
fectly appreciated  the  terms  upon  which  I  stood 
with  Lucy,  and  that  to  insure  my  cutting  a  ridi- 
culous figure  in  her  eyes,  there  was  no  piece  of 
rascality  which  would  cost  him  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. I  therefore  rather  drily  requested  him  to 
write  down  M.  Constantino's  address  in  my  pocket- 
book,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  have  tlie 
goodness  to  act  as  my  interpreter  with  the  barber, 
and  th^i  introduce  me  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
I  would  give  him  no  further  trouble  upon  my 
account 

"  Just  tell  the  fellow,"  I  said,  taking  my  seat  in 
the  barber's  chair,  "that  I  want  my  hair  cut  and 
brushed  in  the  regular  Parisian  style.  Tell  him 
I've  let  it  grow  for  the  last  six  weeks  that  ho 
might  have  full  scope  for  his  art  And  tell  him  I 
want  my  whbkers  very  carefully  combed ;  and  if 
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he  thinks  the  very  least  poaeible  tarn  with  the  iron 
would  improve  them,  he  may  do  it,  not  otherwiae. 
Tell  him  I  rely  upon  his  judgment'* 

"All  right!"  replied  the  traitor.  "Monsieur 
desirerait  se  fsare  ooiffer  a  la  demi^re  mode  de 
Paris.  Vons  voudrez  bien  ensuite  lui  couper  sea 
favoris  aussi  courts  que  possible." 

^  Mon  Dieu,  quel  dommage !"  replied  the  bar- 
ber. "  Jamais,  pendant  tout  le  cours  de  ma  pra- 
tique, je  n'ai  vn  une  aussi  belle  paire  de  favoris ! 
Quelle  pommade  divine  ces  Anglais  doivent  avoir 
pour  faire  croitre  quelquechose  d'aussi  magnifique  I 
Du  restc,  puisque  Monsieur  le  desire,  commen- 
Qons ; — la !" 

Tear  up  the  page,  editor !  Stamp  on  it,  prin- 
ter's devils  !  Heaven  send  me  patience  whilst  I 
write,  or  I  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Warren's 
book,  and  out-rant  the  **  Lily  and  the  Bee."  At 
one  fell  snip,  the  glory  of  my  youth,  the  proud 
ornament  of  my  maturer  manhood,  dropped,  a 
helpless  lock  of  glossy  auburn,  in  reproachful  gyra- 
tions upon  the  barber's  toe !  My  right  whisker 
was  ruined  for  evfr  I  True,  it  might  again  re- 
turn; but  how?  a  wretched  pollard;  its  virgin 
freshness,  its  wavy  silk,  gone,  gone — ^beyond  re- 
demption gone ! 

To  spring  to  my  feet  and  knock  the  astounded 
perruquier  head  over  heels  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  "  Curse  you  T*  I  shouted,  '*  Get  up  and  Pll 
drive  your  daylights  in,  you  infernal  miscreant ! 
Get  up,  I  tell  you !" 

But  the  miserable  victim  of  my  misplaced  wrath 
didn't  get  up.  He  wisely  contented  himself  with 
lying  flat  upon  his  back  with  his  eyes  shut,  mur- 
muring in  tremendous  tones,  "Que  dit-il?" 

"  II  dit,  qu'il  a  dans  sa  poche  une  paire  de  pis- 
tolets,  avec  laquelle  il  va  tirer  sur  votre  femme, 
derriere  le  comptoir,  lorsqu'elle  descendra,"  shouted 
Cutler,  laughing  immoderately. 

*'  Ah,  diable !  diable  I"  cried  the  barber,  scut- 
tling out  of  the  room  on  all-fours  and  tumbling 
down  stairs.  The  whole  scene,  in  short,  took  place 
in  infinitely  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe  it 
The  result  was  that  I  found  myself  in  the  custody 
of  a  couple  of  gendarmes.  Cutler  gone,  a  crowd 
round  the  door,  and  the  hairdresser  crying  bitterly, 
and  pointing  to  a  deep  crimson  stain  upon  the  bosom 
of  his  dandy  shirt  No  doubt  the  pair  of  scissors, 
which  he  was  wielding  at  the  time  of  encountering 
my  onslaught,  had  inflicted  a  prick  in  the  region 
of  the  ribs,  which  for  the  moment  bled  considerably. 
It  was  more  like  the  change  iu  a  pantomime  than 
an  occurrence  in  every-day  life. 

On  my  way  to  the  police-office,  whither  I  was 
conducted  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  we  were 
accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd,  struggling 
with  every  expreaaion  of  horror  and  curiosity  for 
a  peep  at  the  English  assassin.  Upon  our  arrival, 
I  was  at  once  himded  into  a  cell  which  had  evi- 
dently been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
desperadoes  of  the  most  formidable  description. 
With  the  most  ridiculous  precautions  againat  any 
supplementary  outbreak  of  violence  upon  my  part, 
my  passport  was  demanded  and  taken  away,  whilst 
I  underwent  a  rigid  personal  investigation,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  my 


"  pistolets,"  which  they  persisted  in  believing  were 
concealed  somewhere  between  my  shirt  and  my 
skin.  Having  at  length  satisfied  themselves  that 
I  was  not  the  well-armed  amateur  in  murder 
suggested  by  the  barber,  they  locked  me  up  in  the 
eeU  and  left  me  to  my  own  reflections. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  have  elapsed, 
and  I  was  just  beginning  to  collect  my  scattered 
thoughts,  and  to  wonder  what  would  be  the  next 
scene  in  the  drama,  when  a  turnkey  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  my  cell-door,  and  desired  me,  by  a 
sign,  to  follow  him.  After  threading  what  seemed 
an  interminable  labyrinth  of  underground  pas- 
sages, we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  corkscrew  stair* 
case. 

'*  II  faut  monter,  monsieur,"  said  my  conductor. 

As  I  did  so,  the  hum  of  voices  sounded  in  my 
ears,  and,  before  I  even  guessed  where  I  was  go- 
ing, I  found  myself,  for  Uie  first  time  in  my  Ufe, 
**  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  1" 

The  appearance  of  the  presiding  police-magis- 
trate was  certainly  not  calculated  to  delude  offend- 
ers into  the  belief  that  the  rigours  of  justice  were 
likely  to  be  relaxed  in  their  favour.  He  was  a 
scowling,  ferocious-looking  little  nuin,  with  a  head 
as  round  as  a  bullet,  and  a  muzzle  as  black  as  a 
bull-dog^s.  He  spoke  with  such  a  spasmodic  ra- 
pidity of  utterance  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  the 
words  burnt  his  mouth ;  and  his  hand  shook  so 
violently  when  he  grew  excited  that,  in  spite  of 
my  unpleasant  position,  I  longed  to  aak  him  to  let 
me  look  at  his  notes. 

'^  Comment  s'appelle-t-il  ?"  he  roared  at  last, 
looking  as  if  he  wished  he  could  hang  me  off- 
hand, without  the  nonsensical  fuss  of  a  trial. 

"  Vat  your  name,  you?"  squeaked  the  interpre- 
ter who  had  been  provided  for  my  benefit. 

**  John  Bull !"  bellowed  I  recklessly ;  indignant 
beyond  measure  at  finding  that  I  waa  to  be  tried 
in  good  earnest 

There  was  a  smothered  buzz  of  *'  Jean  Boule*. — 
c'est  Jean  Boule  lui-mdme  I"  the  audience  evi- 
dently imi^ning  that  that  desperate  character  had 
at  leng^  been  captured  in  propria  persona^  while 
indulging  in  a  murderous  foray  upon  their  peace- 
ful city. 

^'Cela  ne  s'accorde  pas  avec  son  pasaeporti" 
shouted  the  magistrate,  convulsively  knocking  his 
inkbottle  into  the  eye  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
''  Je  vois  ici  le  nom  de  Pallmall  I  Pourquoi  me 
donne-t-il  un  autre  nom  que  celui  qui  eat  aur  le 
paaseport?" 

''Tell  de  troot,  Paul  Maule!"  impressively 
observed  the  interpreter. 

I  have  no  space  at  present  for  the  detaila  of  the 
long  investigation  which  succeeded,  even  did  I 
remember  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
purpose.    80  far  aa  I  recollect,  the  barber  groaaly 
exaggerated  in  giving  his  evidence,  and,  the  real 
cause  of  my  indignation  never  for  one  moment 
having  entered  his  head,  made  me  out  a  very 
bloodthirsty  scoundrel  indeed.      In  ahbrt,  what 
with  the  judge  and  what  with'  the  interpreter,  I 
soon  got  so  thoroughly  bewildered  that  I  g^ve  up 
the  idea  of  defending  myself  as  a  bad  job,  and 
resolved  to  let   things   take   their   o\vii  coiivse. 
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Wat  the  result  would  .have  been — ^whether  I 
diOQld  hftye  been  committed  for  trial  by  a  higher 
eonit,  or  sentenced  to  the  galleys  upon  the  spot,  I 
caimot  even  conjecture.  Most  fortunately,  how- 
erer,  a  second  magistrate  entered  the  court  while 
the  case  was  still  in  progress,  and  took  his  seat 
beside  my  tormentor.  He  was  a  hale,  good-looking 
nun,  of  about  five-and-forty,  with  a  fine,  open 
eomtSDance,  and  a  commanding  tone,  evidently 
iht  great  gun  of  the  court.  He  desired  the  clerk 
to  band  him  up  my  passport,  which  he  rapidly 
cammed  and  pitched  back  on  the  table.  He 
then  folded  his  arms,  and  listened  with  evident 
attention  to  the  remainder  of  the  inquiry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  against  me, 
he  desired  me,  through  the  interpreter,  to  speak 
out  boldly,  if  I  had  anything  to  urge  in  my  own 
defence.  I  did  so ;  and,  taking,  as  I  still  think, 
Ae  bert  course  xmder  the  circumstances,  described 
in  gn{diic  terms  the  care  and  pride  with  which, 
danng  the  last  half«dozen  years,  I  had  cultivated 
tbe  noost  magnificent  pair  of  whiskers  in  all 
&gland.  I  then  detailed  the  leading  events  of 
my  diaastrouB  journey  from  Havre,  which  led  to 
By  being  thrown  houseless  and  penniless  upon  the 
itreets  of  Rouen.  ''Even  then,  gentlemen,"  I 
Mtmued,  **  I  thought  not  so  mudi  of  my  own 
■wry  as  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  my 
whifi:er8.  Fearing  that  they  might  otherwise 
nstun  some  irreparable  injury  from  long  expo- 
nre  to  damp  and  mud,  I  went  into  a  barber's 
ibop  to  have  them  carefully  combed  and  dressed. 
Jodge,  gentlemen,  what  my  feelings  must  have 
been  when,  owing  to  some  imfortnnate  mistake,  he 
rained  one  of  them  altogether.  I  confess  that,  in 
a  fit  of  momentary  passion,  I  struck  him  with  my 
fiat.  Any  other  injury  which  he  may  have  received 
was  quite  accidental  and  unintentional  upon  my 
pni  I  am  willing  to  make  him  any  reparation 
vhich  the  Court  may  think  proper  to  award." 

The  good-looking  magistrate,  who,  I  could  per- 
ceire,  undetBtood  English,  though  he  did  not 
dKxise  to  speak  it,  smiled  good-humouredly 
Kvenl  times  in  the  course  of  my  narrative.  I 
Aw  that  I  had  taken  the  right  tone  to  disarm  the 
MTerity  of  a  French  court  of  justice,  and  waited 
vithoat  much  apprehension  for  its  decision.  After 
nne  five  minutes'  deliberation  the  bull-dog  prp- 
Mnoed  my  sentence,  which,  I  confess,  staggered 
Becondderably.  In  consideration  of"  extenuating 
cpnunstanoesy*'  I  was  merely  to  be  imprisoned  for 
<|ght  days,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  francs,  and  a 
■Buhff  sum  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  wounded 
Wrber. 

Hie  Tsader  will  not,  I  hope,  expect  me  to  r^^ale 
^  with  any  anecdotes  of  prison-experience  in 
^Silvio  Pellico  style.  &rring  that  I  was 
<Mged  to  be  always  ''at  home/'  I  was  really  fiar 
frnn  nneomfortable  during  those  eight  memorable 
^■JB.  I  was  neither  chained  to  the  floor  nor 
™g  up  by  tilie  1^  during  the  whole  time.  On 
^eontn^,  I  had  a  nice,  tidy  little  whitewai^ed 
"Pv^iaent,  with  a  (diair,  a  deal  table,  and  a  tum- 
^bedstead.  I  was  allowed  books,  and  read  th^ 
■nt  editbn  of  Boawdl^s  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  from 
^(^"^  to  cover,  daring  my  imprisonment.    My 


jailor,  too,  was  an  excellent  fellow.  We  couldn't, 
of  course,  communicate,  except  by  signs,  owing  to 
my  defective  education ;  but  he  never  entered  my 
room  without  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  something 
or  other  in  his  hand  which  he  fancied  would  serve 
me  to  kill  time.  Now  it  was  a  slate  and  a  pencil, 
now  a  couple  of  cigars,  and,  best  of  all,  on  the 
second  day  he  brought  me  a  kitten,  which  was  the 
greatest  possible  kindness  he  could  have  done  me. 
Nobody  knows  what  sympathy  there  is  in  a  kitten 
till  he  has  been  shut  up  with  one  in  jail  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Puss  didn't  insist  upon  being  spoken 
to  in  French.  She  was  a  r^ular  little  polyglot, 
and  knew  all  languages  under  the  sun.  I  was 
positively  quite  annoyed  to  have  to  part  with  the 
cat  when  the  morning  came  for  my  release. 

Precisely  as  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  rang  at 
noon  on  that  eventful  day,  my  jailor  made  his 
appearance.  Flinging  the  door  wide  open,  he 
inaide  a  low,  comical  salaam,  and  signalled  to  me 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart  in  peace.  He  at 
the  same  time  placed  in  my  hands  a  sealed  enve- 
lope, which  I  opened  in  the  corridor.  It  contained 
two  billets  de  Banque,  for  100  francs  each,  and  a 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Sib, — Your  fine  is  already  paid,  and  the  barber 
is  satisfied.  You  are  requested  to  accept,  as  a 
loan,  the  inclosed  sum  of  200  Irancs.  You  need 
be  under  no  delicacy  in  doing  so,  as  the  money 
will  before  long  be  reclaimed  by  the  writer.  Your 
loggsge  is  awaiting  you  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

"  To  Charles  Pallmall,  Esq." 

I  let  the  paper  fall  from  my  hands  in  uncon- 
trollable astonishment.  It  was  Cutler's  hand- 
writing I  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the 
subject  I  had  often  sat  next  him  at  lectures,  and 
recollected  perfectly  well  his  old  Cambridge 
scrawl ;  the  letters  sloped  the  wrong  way,  no  dots 
to  his  i's,  and  no  topsail  yardarms  to  his  fs. 
Confound  it,  thought  I,  can  I  have  been  judging 
this  man  uncharitably,  and  giving  the  devil  an 
extra  coat  of  black  paint  ?  It  looks  like  it, 
really.  Have  I  not  brought  all  my  old  University 
prejudices  to  bear  against  him?  Have  I  any- 
thing specific  to  lay  to  his  charge  ?  Am  I  even 
certain  that  he  desired  the  barber  to  cut  ofif  my 
whisker?  Assuredly  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  he  not  have  construed  the  fact  of  my  not 
having  mentioned  his  name  before  the  magistrates 
as  evidence  of  a  desire  to  keep  him  out  of  a  dis- 
agreeable scrape  ?  How  do  I  know  what  position 
he  may  hold  in  Rouen,  or  what  the  result  might 
have  been  to  him,  had  his  name  appeared  in  con- 
nexion with  such  a  squabble  ?  At  all  events,  let 
me  suspend  my  jud^ent  upon  the  man  till  I  hear 
more,  and,  meanwhile,  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  found  that  a  room  had  already 
been  prepared  for  me,  and  oh,  the  thrill  of  delight 
which  electrified  me  as  I  perceived  a  note  from 
Lucy  lying  upon  my  dressing-table.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

''  Mt  nsABBer  Chablks, — How  very  delightful ! 
M.  Constantino  tells  me  that  he  believes  you  will 
be  in  Bouen  thia  very  day.    If  so,  I  am  to  tell  you 
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tliat  we  dine  at  six,  and  yon  are  not  to  dream  of 
leaving  us  under  a  fortnight. 

**  Tour  own  affectionate 

"Lucy. 

'*  Chai€au  PayiUjf^  Saturday,'' 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  literally  danced 
for  joy.  How  shall  I  describe  the  load  which 
those  few  lines  took  off  my  mind  ?  During  my 
imprisonment  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  think  of 
Lucy.  I  had  struggled,  though  in  vain,  to  cover 
up  her  image  from  before  my  eyes.  To  think  of 
her  was  torture,  when  I  reflected  that,  at  that 
identical  moment,  she  might  be  perusing  some 
garbled  and  ill-natured  report  of  my  tri^ ;  per- 
haps even  mentally  discarding  me  as  a  headstrong 
and  hateful  brute !  Now  I  cared  for  nothing.  Lucy 
was  evidently  ignorant  of  what  had  befallen  me, 
and  would  not,  at  all  events,  hear  of  it  until  I  was 
by  to  explain.  All  this  was  couleur  de  rose, 
Bapidly  arraying  myself  as  became  a  happy  lover, 
and  brushing  my  left  whisker  into  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  corres- 
pond with  its  mutilated  fellow,  I  sent  out  for  a 
fiacre,  and  before  half-past  five  was  rattling 
through  the  barriers  on  my  way  to  Ghateau 
Pavilly. 

The  ponderous  iron  lodge-gates  swayed  back- 
ward at  my  approach.  Olang,  clang,  went  Uie 
bell  behind  me,  as  my  humble  vaiture  crashed 
<dong  the  noble  avenue. 

llie  servant  who  awaited  me  at  the  front  door 
bowed  low  as  I  pronounced  my  name,  and  with 
an  obsequious  whisper  of  **  Par  ici,  monsieur,  s'il 
Tons  plait^'*  conducted  me  to  a  small  beautifnlly- 
fumished  librsry  upon  the  ground-floor.  While 
I  was  in  the  act  of  examining  the  curious  specimens 
of  old  Norman  armour  with  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  he  again  threw  open  the  door,  and  the 
next  moment  I  was  warmly  shaking  hands  with 
my  friend  the  good-looking  magistrate,  who 
turned  out  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  M.  Con- 
stantino himself!  Bather  to  my  surprise  and  an* ' 
noyance,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  amiable  Cut- 
ler, to  whom  he  introduced  me  as  a  compatriot, 
apparently  without  the  slightest  idea  that  we  had 
ever  met  before. 

"  I  have  received  yon  thus,  my  dear  Mr.  Pall- 
mall,**  he  apologised,  holding  me  affectionately  by 
both  hands,  **  because  I  thought  it  might  be  more 
agreeable  for  both  of  us  that  our  first  meeting  should 
be  in  private.  People,  yon  know,  are  sometimes  a 
little  unguarded  when  they  are  surprised,  and  you 
might  possibly  have  been  betrayed  into  letting 
out  a  little  secret  which  yon  would  otherwise  have 
wished  to  keep.  I  have  asked  this  gentleman  to 
be  present,  because  I  spesk  English  with  con- 
uderable  difficulty,  and  ne  must  help  me  out  if 
my  iterance  of  your  language  prevents  my  ex- 
^imng  what  I  wish  yon  clearly  to  understand. 
He  has  been  good  enough,  also,  to  interest  himself 
in  your  case,  and  had  the  politeness  to  write  a  note 
in  EDglish  for  me  this  morning,  which  I  hope  was 
delivered  to  yon  before  yon  left — before  you  left 
home.  What  I  wish  yon  to  understand  is  this. 
Yon  may  have  thought  that  yon  were  harshly 
d  alt  wiUi  last  week,  and  I  confess  your  sentence 


was  a  severe  one;  but  you  must  remember  that 
France  is  not  England,  and  that  though  at  home, 
as  I  am  told,  yon  would  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
flict any  punishment  you  pleased  upon  the  barber 
for  the  sum  of.  125  francs,  that  is  not  so  with  ns. 
Had  yon  been  an  entire  stranger  to  me  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  interfere  effectually  on  your 
behalf;  but  hoping  as  I  do,  that  you  will  be  a 
constant  visitor  at  Pavillv,  I  should,  I  assure  yon, 
have  compromised  myself  altogether  as  a  magistrate 
of  Rouen,  had  I  shown  any  marked  determination 
to  screen  yon  from  justice.  As  it  was,  the  bete 
noire,  as  we  call  him,  wished  to  give  ^ou  three 
weeks.  However,  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart  upon  being  well  out  of  the  scrape ;  and  now 
suppose  we  go  up  stairs." 

*'  Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  also,*'  said  Cut- 
ler, coming  sheepishly  forward  to  offer  his  hand. 
"  I  wouldn^t  have  left  yon  as  I  did,  old  fellow, 
only  I  was  afraid  they'd  bring  me  forward  as 
evidence  against  you.  That  was  the  reason,  I 
give  yon  my  honour.  Luckily,  I  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  and  I  never  even 
mentioned  to  M.  Constantine  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  yon  the  first  day  you  entered 
the  town.*' 

**  I  tell  von  what  it  is,  Mr.  Cutler,"  replied  I 
very  warmly,  for  my  indignation  absolutely  got 
the  better  of  me  at  this  crowning  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  **  knowing  what  I  did  of  your  character,  I 
well  deserved  all  that  has  happened  for  being  fool 
enough  to  place  myself  in  your  hands.  Tliat  you 
should  have  chosen  the  very  moment  when  I  ap- 
pealed to  yon  for  assistance  in  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  indulge  in  a  foolish  and  cUmgerous 
practical  joke  was,  no  doubt,  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion for  yon  to  resist ;  but  that  yon  should  coma 
forward  now,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  annoyance,  not  to  say  dbgrace,  it  has 
occasioned  me,  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  an  idiot  or 
a  child,  is  a  little  too  much  I  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  speak  in  this  way  before  M.  Constantino.  ^  But 
yon  have  now  fitdr  warning  that  the  first  time  I 
meet  yon  outside  these  gates,  I  will  treat  you  ex- 
actiy  as  I  treated  the  barber,  and  give  ]^ou  any 
sort  of  satisfiMstion  yon  like  to  demand  into  the 
bargain  r* 

"  Vraiment,  mon  cher,*'  exclaimed  M.  Constan- 
tine, who,  not  precisely  comprehending  the  tenor 
of  our  discourse,  was  naturally  puzzled  to  the  last 
degree,  ''vpus  ites  Thomme  le  plus  extraordi- 
naire que  j'ai  jamais  rencontre  I  Vous  commences 
par  assassiner  presque  nn  malheureux  barbier; 
puis  maintenant,  vous  voiU  mena^ant  nne  per- 
sonne  que  je  m*attendais  a  vous  voir  tndter  en 
amir 

"  Stay,  sir,  pray,"  interrupted  L  "  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  what  yon  are  saying,  but 
yon  may  well  think  me  one  of  the  most  ill-bred 
savages  that  ever  existed.  Give  me  two  minutes 
to  explain  myself,  and  I  think  yon  will  agree 
with  me  that  our  friend  there  had  good  reason 
to  be  shy  of  telling  yon  what  excellent  service 
he  did  me  the  other  day.*' 

Without  further  preface,  I  proceeded  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  real  facts  of  the  mauvaise 
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plaisanterle  wliich  faiad  deprived  me  of  my  liberty 
for  a  week,  and  challenged  Cutler  to  deny  them  if 
he  could.  The  brute,  however,  being  altogether 
deficient  in  the  tact  and  nerve  which  are  essential 
to  the  constitntion  of  even  a  tolerable  liar,  shuffled, 
bimgled,  hesitated,  contradicted  himself,  and  nlti- 
Dutely  admitted  that  he  had  given  the  fatal  order 
to  the  barber — "  merely  by  way  of  a  joke ;  just  to 
see  what  the  fellow*d  say.  Never  thought,  of 
coarse,  he*d  suppose  I  was  in  earnest;  deuced 
sorry  T  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

"Stay,  gentlemen,"  interposed  M.  Oonstantine, 
"I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  an  unpleasant  meeting.  I  do  not 
presume  to  advise  Mr.  Pallmall  what  view  he 
oDgkt  to  take  of  the  occurrence,  now  that  it  is 
past  and  over.  But  I  must  say,  and  say  very  dis- 
tlBCtly,  ihat  I  am  sorry  my  name  was  not  sufficient 
to  secure  him  every  politeness  and  attention  in  this 
town  from  anyone  who  had  ever  been  a  visitor  at 
Pavilly.  And,  Mr.  Cutler,  you  will  perhaps  un- 
derstand me  when  I  add,  that  Mr.  Pallmall  is  now 


the  guest  in  my  house,  to  whom  I  wish  to  render 
it  in  every  way  agreeable." 

"  I  understand  yon,  sir,"  replied  Cutler,  honour- 
ing me  with  a  malignant  scowl  as  he  moved  to- 
wards the  door.  "You  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  make  my  excuses  to  madame." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
M.  Oonstantine,  as  Cutler  quitted  the  room,  "  I 
am  not  sorry  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of 
getting  quit  of  that  young  man.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  person  I  took  him  for  at  first.  He  is  a 
great  deal  too  familiar,  and  I  could  see  was  fast 
becoming  an  insufferable  nuisance  to  your  pretty 
cousin.  Now,  then,  let  us  join  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room." 

More,  I  suppose,  is  unnecessary,  at  least  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  read  a  three-volume  novel  to  its 
conclusion.  Lucy  did  not  return  me  to  my  rela- 
tives as  a  damaged  article ;  and  though  she  doesn't 
as  yet  know  the  exact  secret  of  my  mishap,  I  think 
I  must  lot  her  read  it  in  the  January  number  of 
Tatt. 
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Teh  long  years  were  well-nigh  done 
Since  the  weary  war  begun — 
Since  the  vengeful  cannon's  roar 
Burst  o'er  rebel  Prague,  and  bore 
Doom  to  citizens,  dismay 
To  their  king  of  yesterday. 
Ten  long  years,  and  what  remains  ? 
Slaughter  on  a  hundred  plains ; 
In  a  thousand'  mansions  mourning 
For  the  lost  and  unretuming ; 
Trusting  hearts,  now  faint  and  failing. 
For  the  bloodshed  unavailing ; 
Courage  bowed,  and  sage  intent 
Smit  with  blank  bewilderment ; 
Doubts  'mid  chiefs  in  council  meeting ; 
Dark  mistrust  in  neighbours*  greeting. 
Burgher  passing  burgher  by 
With  a  cold  suspicious  eye, 
Moody  muttering,  curt  reply. 
And  upon  th'  asp^t  of  things. 
As  in  men's  imaginings. 
Sombre  hues  of  gloom  profound 
All  the  stricken  landscape  round- 
Brooding  shadows  of  despair, 
Blong  by  Rapine,  passing  there. 
Who  would  sign  and  token  see. 
Hark  the  melancholy  lea. 
Now  with  rarer  flocks  bespread — 
View  the  fields  unharvested, 
Homesteads  standing  bleak  and  lone, 
Cheerfbl  house  and  household  gone ; 
Silent  hamlets,  wild  and  waste. 
All  their  olden  mirth  displaced ; 
Many  a  vineyard  trampled  down. 
Many  a  wide  dispeopled  towft 


Thinned  beneath  the  ruthless  sword ; 
Lands  that  show  a  stranger  lord ; 
Walls  that  gape  to  every  breeze 
Round  the  pillaged  palaces. 
These  the  signs — ^the  sufferings,  these  I 
And  to  miserable  men. 
Numbering  years  of  warfare  ten. 
This  the  gain,  for  them  and  thee, 
0  surrendered  Liberty ! 

n. 

From  mountain  Inn  and  Iser's  flow 
Poured  on  the  wooded  plains  below 
To  Pomerania's  wind-swept  lea, 
With  iron  hand  and  stem  decree 
Ranges  triumphant  Tyranny. 
On  Baltic's  shore  must  Dukedoms  fall 
To  deck  its  new-found  Admiral — 
Dark  Friedland,*  whose  imsparing  eteel 
Reluctant  Swabian  cities  feel. 
As  now  he  points  with  stake  and  sword, 
His  bigot  Emperor's  award. 
Lone  mother,  upon  hill  and  plain 
Bohemia  counts  her  children  slain, 
Or  hears  th*  adieus  of  those  that  fly 
From  Persecution's  fiery  eye. 
Far  from  ancestral  homes  of  Rhine 
Wanders  th'  unseated  Palatine — 
Flying  before  the  Empire's  ban. 
Without  ally  or  partisan, 
He  sees  where  those  fair  regions  tend, 
Bavaria's  baneful  star  ascend 
O'er  all  that  purple  vale — 
The  vineyard  of  his  ancient  reign, 

*  WaUenf  tein. 
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From  Ingelheim  of  Charlemagne 

To  tower'd  Frankendale. 
And  Heidelberg  its  lords  hath  changed, 
And  Amberg*s  citizens,  estranged, 

A  new  allegiance  own — 
To  him  who,  girt  with  lawless  spoil, 
Usurps  his  kinsman's  place  and  style 

Fast  by  the  Gassar's  throne. 
Gone  are  that  kinsman's  champions — ^gone  I 
His  hopes  evanish*d,  one  by  one. 
Descendinff  from  their  mountain-home 
No  Transylvanian  levies  con^e. 
Gathering  from  plain  and  moorland  don, 
On  Austria's  flank  the  restless  Hun ; 
No  Gabor^  with  his  trumpet-call 
Now  frights  th*  imperial  capital, 
And  who  o'er  northern  Eyder  came 
To  strike  a  feeble  stroke  for  fame, 
Unequal  Denmark,  fain  must  yield. 
Swept  by  fierce  Tilly  from  the  field. 
Grim  Death  hath  still'd  the  martial  zest» 
Prison'd  the  chivalrous  unrest^ 
Tamed  the  stout  arm,  and  sunk  the  crest 

Of  Brunswick's  chieftain  brave ; 
And  he  who  like  a  shooting  star 
Flashed  o'er  the  broad  expanse  of  war . 
On  wild  Dalmatian  coast  afar 

Sleeps  in  his  lonely  grave.f 
Whence  shall  a  rescue  rise  for  thee, 
0  undefended  Liberty ! 

m. 

Where  storm-vex'd  Baltic  winds  its  coil. 

And,  flashing  high  its  shafts  of  spray, 
Bound  goddess  Heartha's  ancient  isle  I 

Whilom  usurped  the  frequent  bay, 
Arcona !  on  thy  lonely  steep 

How  oft  hath  blanch'd  th'  affrighted  swain, 
As,  wistful  gazing  o'er  the  deep. 
Sudden  he  marked  the  sinuous  sweep 

Of  the  fell  serpents  of  the  Main,§ 
And  sped  with  tale  of  coming  woe 
And  ravage  to  the  vales  below : 
When  HiJco  fierce,  or  Alf  of  yore. 
With  parti-coloured  pendant  bore 
Down  from  Falaterbo's  rugged  shore 
Or  tempest-troubled  Elsinore-* 

Or  later,  when  the  wave 
Beddened  beneath  a  holier  war, 
Led  by  the  Cross  of  Valdemar 

That  smote  the  heathen  slave  I 
Arcona  I  on  thy  lofty  steep, 

W*hat  sight  alarms  the  watchman  now  ? 
What  barques  be  they  which  o'er  the  deep 
He  sees  approach  with  lordly  sweep 

Of  sail,  and  bold-advancing  prow  ? 
Aside  the  yielding  waves  they  fling, 
Majestic  as  the  eagle's  wing 
In  the  sunlight  voyaging ; 
And  as  the  stately  galleys  come 
Mounts  a  dim  murmur,  like  the  hum 


•  Betblem  (Hbor,  Vaivode  of  TraneylTaiua. 
Mansfeld. 

The  Isle  of  Biigen,  on  the  Pomeranian  Coast. 
The  old  Scandmanan  eea-warnors,  Vikingr. 


Heard  from  industrious  city  hid 

Behind  some  mountain  pyramid. 

That  murmur,  as  they  steer  along. 

Swells  to  a  clear,  sonorous  song ; 

And  ever  nearer  as  they  draw 
Its  words,  that  breathe  half  cheerfulness,  half 

awe. 
To  German  land  the  adventurers'  greeting  pay. 
Bid  downcast  Freedom  hope  redress ;  and  Uus 
the  lay. 

aONO  OF  THE  SWKDES. 

Twice  an  hundred  bsrques  we  told. 

Twice  an  hundred  barques  or  more ; 
Thrice  five  thousand  men  of  mould 

Stood  we  on  Elfnaben's*  shore. 
These  with  heart  and  hand  we  bring, 

Sufifering  Freedom !  at  thy  call — 
These,  and  in  the  midst  a  king, 

'Beigneth  in  the  hearts  of  idl. 

He,  or  ere  he  left  the  shores 

Of  the  island-city  fair,f 
Oalled  his  trusty  counsellors, 

Called  his  gallant  nobles  diere ; 
And  to  that  assembly  high 

Spake  Gustavus — who  but  he  ? 
"  Swedes !  our  weary  brethren's  cry 

Comes  lamenting  o'er  the  sea. 

"  Piercing  is  the  voice  of  woe 

That  from  yonder  land  resounds, 
Where  the  free-bom  Faith  lies  low, 

Bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds. 
Now,  for  God  and  kingly  worth, 

Let  us  hasten,  ere  it  die 
On  the  soil  that  gave  it  birtL — 

If  we  help  not — utterly. 

"  Tyrants  stand  on  yonder  coast- 
Shall  they  reach  its  waters  o'er. 

And  our  Baltic  be  a  boast 
For  their  haughty  Emperor  ? 

Ours  it  is  by  right  of  Fame, 
Chartered  in  the  hero's  deed ; 

And  their  minions  dare  to  claim 
This  old  heirdom  of  the  Swede ! 

'*  Shall  we  tarry  till  they  come — 

Till  their  impious  bands  advance 
To  the  threshold  of  our  home, 

Trample  our  inheritance, 
Beard  us  in  our  fathers'  hall  ?" 

Said  the  king — the  nobles  heard : — 
'*  Forward  1"  cried  they,  one  and  all, 

'*  Son  of  Vasa,  draw  the  sword !" 

Cheer  ye,  now,  ye  mourners  sore. 

Brethren  of  the  bleeding  land, 
'Tis  no  weakling  warrior 

Paltering  with  a  puny  brand ; 
Ask  of  him,  the  vaunting  Pole, 

Ask  the  red  Livonian  plain. 
If  he  war  with  recreant  soul. 

If  his  falchion  smite  in  vain. 

*  The  place  firom  which  the  expedition  Bet  sail. 

t  Stoekhdau 
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Call  they  him  a  king  of  snow^ 

That  shall  melt  'neath  Boathern  smi  ? 
Ay ! — as  riven  overflow 

When  the  loosened  torrents  ran 
Thundering  down  from  cleft  and  steep, 

Whilst  affiighted  shepherds  fly, 
So  shall  come  the  swell  and  sweep 

Of  his  momitain  soldiery  I 

Deeds  of  danger,  deeds  of  death. 

Were  the  pastime  of  oar  sires ; 
Blest  are  we  whose  better  faith    • 

Finds  nnqnenched  onr  fathers'  fires. 
Blest  who  stands,  and  blest  who  falls, 

Hoping  nobler  crowns  divine, 
Happier  homes  than  Odin*s  halls. 

Light  more  pure  than  Freia's  eyne. 

*  Tkej  called  him  so  at  Vleima. 


For  our  king,  by  scoffers  scorned. 

For  yon  groaning  land's  appeal. 
For  the  rightful  worship  spurned 

'Neath  Oppression's  brutal  heel, 
God  of  Vengeance,  God  of  Right, 

Nerve  our  arms,  and  guide  our  swords  I 
Fearful  is  the  hero's  might — 

But  the  Victory  is  the  Lord's. 

Twice  an  hundred  barks  we  told, 

Twice  an  hundred  barks  and  more, 
Fifteen  thousand  men  of  mould : 

And  the  mothers  that  us  bore. 
And  the  tender  wives  we'd  wed. 

And  the  maidens  we  adore. 
Saw  our  parting  sails,  and  said, 

"Conquer,  or  return  no  more  I" 


•  • 


A    WOMAN'S    RIGHTS    CONVENTION. 


Wi  must  use  the  same  precaution,  inviting 
lablic  attention  to  the  subject  we  proceed  to  an- 
iDonce,  which  the  great  Weimar  arbiter  of  the- 
atrical proprietiea  thought  necessary,  introducing 
a  diamatic  representation  which  had  in  it  some- 
tliifig  strange  and  odd,  nearly  connected  with  a 
tain  of  ludicrous  associations.  "  Man  lache  nicht" 
was  the  decree  by  which  he  secured  the  composed 
Rgird  of  a  critical  audience.  We  may  likewise 
alter  a  preliminary  protest  against  any  levity  in 
the  consideration  of  our  matter,  and  request  every 
nader  to  respect  the  Syracuse  Woman's  Rights 
Convention,  and  the  entire  "  movement"  of  female 
emsncipation,  as  an  affair  that  is  worth  a  little 
sober  reflection. 

Those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  watch  the 

Cedings  of  onr  American  cousins,  must  have 
already  aware,  two  or  three  years  ago,  of  the 
bold  attitude  of  actual  prominence  that  has  been 
ttBomed  by  the  advocates  of  a  practical  equality 
of  the  sexes.  It  is  the  national  habit,  as  it  is 
always  the  tendency  of  a  purely  democratic  com- 
mimity,  never  to  pause  in  the  speculative  discus- 
aon  of  any  new  principle,  but  to  plan  the  scheme 
of  its  appUcation,  and  urge  it  immediately.  With 
them,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  executive  committee 
as  soon  as  it  may  have  won  the  assent  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons ;  and  the  constituent  body 
of  its  sympathisers  are  periodically  invited  to  a 
congress  or  convention,  to  sustain  the  sectarian 
i&terest,  and  to  sanction  the  direct  endeavours  to 
aoeompliah  its  object.  This  straightforward  pro- 
^^  from  the  idea  to  the  practical  effort,  the  con- 
sequential logic  of  active  mind,  has  acquired  for 
tbe  English  of  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  English 
<^the  United  Btates,  great  advantage  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  intexuled  results,  with  a  yet  more 
Enable  effect  in  training  the  national  character, 
not  only  to  intelligence,  but  to  vigorous  exertion, 
Promptly  complying  with  a  prevailing  conviction. 
It  is  only  when,  as  it  may  be  in  this  case,  the  par- 


tisans of  a  specious  theory,  so  eagerly  hasting  to 
procure  its  realisation  as  to  forget  the  conditions 
of  its  acceptance,  parade  some  proposals  which 
seem  to  vulgar  sense  impossible  and  absurd,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  wish  they  had  been  content  to 
devote  a  few  more  years  to  mature  their  notion  by 
tranquil  reflection  before  casting  its  undeveloped 
crudity,  without  due  form  and  limitation,  to  the 
ridicule  of  a  world  that  is  too  careless  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  distorted  parody  and  the  abused 
truth. 

The  true  principle  of  this  movement,  which  has 
an  important  place  in  the  esteem  of  many  think- 
ing persons,  is  the  assertion  that  the  feminine  na- 
ture, by  its  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  is  enti- 
tled to  as  careful  and  complete  an  education  as  that 
of  man.  This  claim,  we  think,  is  not,  thus  stated, 
likely  to  be  denied  by  any  except  those  prejudiced 
by  the  materialist  heathen  notion  of  sacrificing 
individual  culture  to  the  utility  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  probable  that,  with  existing  conven- 
tional arrangements,  or  rather  with  the  present 
deficiency  of  methods  for  the  direction  of  a  wo- 
man's intellectual  energy,  it  is  not  so  manifestly 
profitable  to  the  community  to  encourage  her 
growth  of  mind  as  the  academical  and  professional 
education  of  a  man.  Bhe  is  not  to  be  an  active 
citizen,  a  trader,  or  an  artisan ;  but,  as  we  have 
intimated,  it  is  an  obsolete,  a  pagan  notion  to  use 
no  other  measure  of  the  care  which  society  owes 
to  its  members  than  their  proportionate  capability 
of  remunerative  public  usefulness.  We  learn,  in 
modem  times,  that  the  State  exists  for  the  good  of 
each ;  and,  except  where  slavery  is  at  the  base,  no 
class  may  be  deprived  or  hindered  of  their  most 
full  development  of  humanity ;  because  the  cul- 
ture, for  want  of  which  they  are  inferior,  is  be- 
stowed upon  others  in  a  way  supposed  more 
advantageous  to  the  public  economy.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  the  school  or  domestic  teaching  of 
young  girls  there  is  a  deficiency  complained  of 
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but  in  the  active  occupations  of  life,  in  the  facili- 
ties and  inducements  to  the  enterprise  of  female 
industry,  in  that  adaptation  of  circumstances  to 
form  in  a  woman  her  vigour  of  thought  and  will, 
which  only  we  can  dignify  with  the  comprehen- 
sive term  of  education.  What  can  she  do  in  the 
world,  what  even  can  she  do  in  her  own  home,  that 
will  stimulate  her  with  the  prospect  of  an  ade- 
quate acknowledgment  to  the  perfect  mastery  and 
exercise  of  superior  mental  powers?  We  must 
confess,  these  advocates  of  "  woman's  rights"  have, 
upon  this  view,  a  case  for  inquiry,  and  an  evil  to 
be  redressed.  A  young  man  is  able,  years  before 
the  legal  recognition  of  his  manhood,  to  begin  the 
efiforr,  in  some  one  out  of  a  hundred  ways  of 
activity  that  may  bring  him  to  the  objects  of  his 
chief  worldly  ambition ;  he  is  able  to  work  for  an 
actual  personal  advantage.  Should  he  lose  the 
track  of  his  pursuit,  or  wish  to  change  it,  there 
are  many  others  in  which,  if  he  happen  to  get  an 
introduction,  he  may  be  allowed  to  seek  a  better 
success ;  there  is  a  choice  for  his  inclination,  and 
room  for  his  special  faculty.  For  a  woman  who 
is  above  the  need  of  menial  household  drudgery, 
there  is,  except  she  possesses  rare  artistic  tdent^ 
or  unless  she  be  engaged  in  retail  trade,  when  it  is 
seldom  she  can  have  any  capital  to  secure  more 
than  the  position  of  an.  assistant,  one  single  and 
precarious  resource — that  of  teaching  children.  It 
is  a  most  honourable  office,  worthy  of  the  noblest 
ofiTerings  of  mind  and  heart.  But  it  is  one  that, 
for  its  efficient  performance  in  a  professional  way, 
requires  more  than  others  a  peculiar  talent  and 
disposition.  It  is  also  one  in  which  the  multitude 
of  competitors  is  enormous,  compared  with  the 
demand  for  their  services;  as  an  instance  of  which, 
let  us  mention  a  fact  witliin  our  own  experience : 
—An  advertisement  having  been  published  in  a 
provincial  journal,  ofifering  a  very  ordinary  situa- 
tion of  resident  governess,  with  a  salary  of  £20 
a  year,  it  was  replied  to  by  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
Jive  applicants ;  whose  pile  of  letters  we  saw,  sug- 
gesting very  sad  conjectures  of  the  distress  and 
disappointment  of  so  many  voung  creatures,  some 
homeless  ones,  whose  fair  hands  had  traced  the 
delicate  writing  and  stamped  the  perfumed  wax. 
We  have  witnessed  the  perplexity  of  families,  per- 
haps lefl  destitute  by  the  death  of  a  parent^  where 
the  daughters,  having  high  mental  accomplish- 
ment and  ability,  without  the  favour  of  influential 
acquaintance,  could  find  no  opportunity  of  earning 
their  livelihood;  and  the  hopeless  anxiety  of  a 
young  widow,  or  of  the  wife  of  a  disabled  and 
poverty-stricken  man,  looking  about  in  vain  for 
the  permission  to  labour  to  support  those  dearest 
to  her.  Some  part  of  the  cause  of  this  helplessness 
of  women  in  the  world  must  be  attributed  to 
unreasonable  custom,  and  the  restraints  of  unjus- 
tifiable prejudice.  Every  occupation  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  reserve  and  delicacy  of  femi- 
nine manners  ought  to  be  freely  open  to  women, 
if  they  choose  to  practise  it  It  will  be  obvious 
that  all  manufacturing  operations  which  require 
nicety  of  touch  and  light  dexterity  are  most  fitly 
committed  to  them.  V\*e  cannot  perceive  any  just 
objection  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  task 


of  mercantile  clerks  and  accountants,  so  for  as  this 
may  be  executed  in  the  seclusion  of  the  counting- 
house — not  on  the  Exchange.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  but  there  are  particular  departments  of  medi- 
cal practice  in  which  a  woman,  scientifically  edu- 
cated, as  two  or  three  have  lately  yentured  in 
America,  might  become  an  excellent  professional 
adviser  to  relieve  patients  of  her  own  sex.  There 
is  a  range  of  less  regular  indefinable  occupations, 
requiring  penmanship  and  arithmetic,  with  intelli- 
gent tact  and  method,  which  are  usually  allotted 
too  exclusively  to  men.  But  we  do  not  pretend  to 
indicate  a  sufficient  variety  of  resources  for  female 
industry.  Acknowledging  the  evil,  there  are  cer- 
tain customs  by  which  ladies  do  themselves  con- 
tinue it;  unless,  indeed,  we  do  them  wrong  id 
presuming  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  predi- 
lections of  his  gentle  customers,  the  fashionable 
haberdasher  stations  a  score  of  young  men  behind 
his  counter,  for  duties  which,  in  shops  of  less  pre- 
tension, women  appropriately  discharge. 

We  have  forborne  to  mention  a  more  difficult 
point,  which  should  not  quite  pass  without  notice ; 
that,  besides  having  scanty  facilities  for  working, 
if  she  needs  to  earn  her  bread,  a  woman  endowed 
with  genius,  and  inspired  with  ambition,  has  not 
in  the  world  any  recognised  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity,  but  only  that  of  literature,  for  the  display 
of  her  powers  and  the  reward  of  her  success.  She 
may  dazzle  and  delight  a  conversational  party, 
and  win  the  praise  of  an  hour ;  she  cannot  erect 
any  permanent  memorial  of  her  cherished  ideas, 
nor  embody  her  thoughts  in  a  conspicuous  result 
A  masculine  mind  of  this  order,  in  a  male  person, 
may  persuade  the  senate,  preside  in  the  court  of 
justice,  may  plead  for  a  great  cause  or  execute 
with  decisive  energy  the  resolutions  of  sagacious 
insight  We  know  a  woman  may  not  hold,  nor 
ought  to  hold,  any  of  those  functions  in  the  control 
of  hunian  afikirs  which  are  involved  in  forensic 
and  political  contentions.  It  is  here  we  disagree 
with  the  inconsiderate  persons  who  in  New  Eng- 
land have  elected  themselves  the  advocates  of 
female  emancipation ;  and  a  very  few,  we  believe, 
are  extant  in  this  country.  They,  starting  with 
the  principle,  which  by  us  shall  be  undisputed, 
that  woman  is,  in  her  mental  and  moral  nature, 
not  inferior  to  man,  proceed  to  assume  the  femi* 
nine  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  man. 
''  Mind  is  of  no  sex,"  they  say,  and  we  doubt  the 
axiom.  By  this  error  they  are  led  to  claim  for 
her  a  participation  in  all  ordinary  civil  offices  and 
privileges  of  the  other  sex,  instead  of  the  gradual 
institution,  which  we  expect,  of  peculiar  methods 
of  activity,  fitted  to  her  proper  bculties  and  con- 
genial with  her  own  disposition. 

After,  in  a  very  general  view,  defining  so  the 
more  serious  part  of  this  subject — shaving  abstained 
from  allusion  to  the  want  of  adequate  protection 
for  wives  and  other  dependent  women  against  the 
abuse  of  domestic  authority,  as  we  have  also  kept 
aloof  from  the  discussion  of  their  legal  disabilities 
in  regard  to  property,  not  l)ecause  we  consider 
these  matters  incapable  of  reform,  but  as  they 
would  involve  an  argument  too  extensive — we 
now  take  leave  to  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
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"  Women's  Rights  Oonvention,"  not  la  the  spirit 
of  a  bantering  scepticism,  for  there  is  a  sound  reason 
somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  this  agitation,  nor 
with  any  disrespect  towards  the  Jadies  who  con- 
dact  it;  but  we  cannot  forbid  a  smile  at  some 
things  they  did  and  said — the  practical  reductio 
ai  abfurdum  of  that  false  inference,  that  "  mind" 
is  of  the  neuter  gender. 

The  whimsicalities  of  the  Syracuse  affair  in 
September  last,  as  well  as  the  preceding  Oonven- 
don  held  last  year  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  U.S., 
were  exposed  at  the  date  of  their  occurrence  by  the 
rough  humonr  of  the  Times,  and  we  dare  say  have 
not  been  forgotten  yet.  They  had  the  more  noto- 
riety among  us  because  one  incident  of  tho  pro- 
ceedings appeared  to  be  an  indignant  attack  which 
a  lady  named  Rose  levelled  against  our  honourable 
iod  lecarned  M.P.  for  Sheffield,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  hesitating  at  the  extension  of  the  electoral 
fnnchise  to  women.  He  had  avowed  this  scruple 
m  reply  to  some  female  constituents  of  that  1>orough, 
adding — '*  There  is  no  man  who  owes  more  than 
I  do  to  woman ;  there  is  nothing  which,  for  the 
booonr  of  the  sex,  I  would  not  do."  And  he  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  very  natural  emotion  of  his  "  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter,"  as  having  been  to  him  the 
lappineas  of  life.  *'  After  the  severe  ire  and  the 
sha^  dispates  of  the  House  of  Commons,* '  he  said, 
"*!  hie  me  home,  that  my  head  may  rest  upon  a 
bosom  that  throhs  only  with  affection  for  me  and 
our  child ;  and  I  feel  a  brave,  hearty  man  in  the 
canae  of  my  country  the  next  day,  having  been 
aoothed  in  the  peace  of  a  gentle  mind  that  no 
politics  have  sullied."  This  very  graceful  testi- 
mony to  the  blessings  of  feminine  companionship 
Etnngely  excited  Mrs.  Rose  to  a  very  angry  de- 
clamation. "  What  a  combination,"  she  called  it, 
''of  politics,  flattery,  and  stupid,  blint^ selfishness ! 
I  regret  that  Roebuck  is  not  here  that  I  may 
arraign  him !'  *  There  could  be  no  censure,  indeed, 
harder  for  the  unwomanly  to  endure  than  a  pane- 
gyric on  womanhood.  She  seemed  to  think  with 
Miss  Wiak  (in  the  last  number  of ''  Bleak  House") 
that  "the  idea  of  woman's  mission  lying  chiefly  in 
the  narrow  sphere  of  home  was  an  outrageous 
slander  on  the  part  of  her  tyrant,  Man."  But  we 
do  not  think  Mr.  Roebuck  should  have  been 
understood  to  interdict  ladies  from  the  formation 
of  political  opinion.  Few  persons  did  better  ser- 
vice; making  way  for  the  conmion  understanding 
of  adentific  principles  of  legislation,  than  was  done 
many  years  ago  by  the  authoress  of  those  "  Illus- 
tradons  of  Politicad  Economy,"  which  entertained 
the  children  that  are  now  on  the  electoral  register, 
and  preceded  the  popular  instructions  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  We  need  not  point  to  eminent 
female  politicians  of  the  French  Revolution  for 
examples  of  the  important  place  a  discerning 
woman,  if  she  aspire  that  way,  can  occasionally  fill 
in  national  affairs.  These  prominent  cases  are 
exeeptional — let  them  be  so ;  but  they  disprove 
the  charge  of  utter  incapacity.  Mrs.  Jones,  of 
Ohio,  aays,  "  she  wanted  to  go  into  the  legislative 
ball,  to  sit  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  fill  the  chair 
of  Uie  President."  We  hesitate.  The  demand 
for  the  right  to  vote  in  choosing  legislators,  which 


she  preferred  on  the  ground  that  "  taxation  and 
representation  go  together,"  may  seem  as  worth 
entertaining  as  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  parochial  officers,  actually  exercised  by 
female  householders  in  some  parts  of  England. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  lady  in  Devon- 
shire who  served  the  offices  of  churchwarden  and 
overseer  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  parish,  and  very  creditably.  In  a  certain  city, 
under  a  special  jurisdiction,  their  suffrages  go  to- 
form  the  corporate  authorities.  But  as  we  lately 
saw  at  the  parliamentary  election  for  Oldham  the 
voters  brutally  assaulted  on  their  way  to  the  poll* 
ing-booth,  obliged  to  fight  against  the  cudgels  of 
a  ^rocious  mob,  wo  should  for  the  sake  of  women 
themselves  defer  exposing  them  to  such  rude  con* 
tingencies  until  our  political  manners  be  improved, 
and  our  party  contests  be  tempered  with  civility. 

Without  going  on  to  echo  the  ridicule  which 
writers  in  both  countries  have  cast  upon  the  speeches 
and  manifestos  of  these  American  ladies,  who 
doubtless  mean  very  well,  despite  the  oddity  of 
their  advances,  let  us  present  an  historical  parallel 
between  their  assembly  and  another,  '*  Woman'fr 
Rights  Convention,'*  rather  similar  in  its  design,, 
which  is  reported  in  the  veracious  chronicles  of 
Aristophanes,  as  having  been  held  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  ancient  Athens,  above  two  thousand  year» 
before  this  one  of  the  other  day,  in  the  modem 
city  of  transatlantic  Syracuse.  We  are  told  by 
St.  Luke,  those  Greeks,  in  their  democratic  habit 
of  hunting  novelties,  resembled  the  brisk  Yankees 
of  this  nineteenth  century ;  "  for  all  the  Athenians 
spent  their  time  in  nothmg  else,  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing.*'  To  them  it  must 
have  been  as  welcome  an  amusement  as  this  latter- 
day  demonstration  has  afforded  the  readers  of  the 
Nmo  York  Herald,  to  have  their  jest  at  the  expense 
of  Praxagora  and  her  sisters,  on  their  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  marital  supremacy.  Not  but 
there  are  some  material  differences  in  the  conduct 
of  these  comparable  transactions  to  the  advantage 
of  our  fair  Syracusans.  TA«>  action  was  perfectly 
open  and  above-board  to  effect  an  avowed  object 
by  legitimate  influences  on  public  opinion.  **  Miss 
Wisk's  mission,  my  guardian  said"  (if  we  may 
again  quote  Dickens),  ''was  to  show  the  world 
that  woman's  mission  was  man's  mission ;  and  that 
the  only  genuine  mission  of  both  man  and  woman 
was  to  be  always  moving  declaratory  resolutions 
about  things  in  genend  at  public  meetiags." 
These  ladies  have  the  courageous  candour  to  pro- 
claim their  revolutionary  intentions  in  the  face  of 
a  sneering  world.  The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown, 
and  Dr.  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  have  taken  bravely  to 
themselves  the  professional  titles  so  quaintly  con- 
joined with  their  tender  Christian  names.  Miss 
Clementina  Nichols  introduced  herself,  ironically, 
as  "  that  monster  of  womanhood,  a  female  political 
editor,"  the  Wyndkam  County  Detnocrat  owning 
her  literary  control ;  and  another  lady  was  stated 
to  be  editor  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty.  It  may  be 
well,  so  especially  in  that  country  where  a  lady- 
writer  has  produced  the  most  popular  book  in  the 
v^orld,  and  one  of  the  noblest ;  for  either  sex  of 
"  mind"  may  claim  an  equal  expression  in  liteni'^ 
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tnre.  There  were  in  Greece,  too,  literary  women,  | 
bnt  they  edited  no  newspapers.  They  adopted  more 
insidious  means,  in  the  present  instance,  to  effect 
their  political  emancipation.  Their  convention, 
liere  recorded,  was  held  in  dark  nooks  and  comers 
of  the  street,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  break  of 
-day.  The  presence  of  no  man  was  permitted ;  no 
Mr.  Brigham,  of  the  Mormon  persuasion,  to  in- 
sinnate  that ''  the  world  and  the  devil  often  lared 
women  out  of  their  sphere ;"  no  impertinent  Mr. 
Hatch  to  scatter  the  blushing  assembly  with  his 
ooarse  remarks.  It  is  not  till  after  a  brief  colloquy 
with  her  china-lantern,  curious  in  itself,  but  unne- 
•cessary  for  us  to  repeat,  the  fair  President  of  the 
Oonyention  decides  on  tolerating  even  its  beaming 
eye  of  light  as  a  dumb  and  neuter  witness  of  their 
mysterious  consultation.  The  women,  in  fact,  have 
plotted  a  perilous  enterprise.  Like  that  lady  from 
Ohio  whom  we  named,  this  Prazagora,  the  mis- 
treas-mind  of  the  whole  concern,  is  **  one  of  those 
women  who,  instead  of  talking  about  women's 
lights,  took  the  rights  without  saying  anything 
«Dout  them.**  But  they  do  not  take  common 
ground  with  Miss  L.  A.  Jenkins,  of  Waterloo, 
who  raised  the  question,  "  Whether  there  wa$  any 
law  to  prevent  women  voting  in  this  state  ?  The 
statute  says  white  male  citizens  may  vote,  but  does 
not  say  that  white  female  citizens  cannot."  Their 
atratagem  is  rather  to  personate  the  male  charac- 
ter, to  attend  the  political  assembly  so  early  as  to 
pre-occupy  the  majority  of  seats;  and  having 
crowded  there,  outvoting  the  odious  virile  interest, 
to  carry  their  own  measures  by  numerical  strength. 
The  successful  performance  of  this  surprising 
manosuvre  we  shall  see,  and  what  a  ctUbtUe 
generale  there  is  in  consequence  of  it  Like  the 
celebrated  coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
the  time  of  its  execution  is  between  the  nocturnal 
^' small  hours'*  and  the  moment  of  sunrise,  at 
which  the  primary  legislative  assembly  of  free 
and  independent  citizens  is  to  be  summoned  in 
constitutional  order.  Our  valiant  dame,  Praxagora, 
Appears  the  earliest  arrival,  impatiently  in  the 
street  awaiting  her  accomplices: — 

Will  they  be  readj?  Haro  they  got  their  beardfl 
All  sewed  upon  their  chins,  the  wav  I  told  them  P 
Have  thej  oontrired  to  steal  their  husband's  doUkos? 


It  must  be  noticed,  these  ladies,  who  want  to  wear 
the  masculine  costume  for  the  purpose  of  disguise, 
not  of  mere  convenience  or  majesty,  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  romantic  fashicm  of  apparel  invented 
by  Mrs.  Col.  Bloomer,  and  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Dexter  last  year  in  all  our  principal  cities ;  but 
they  literally  take  possession  of  the  garments  of 
the  other  sex,  and  wear  the  articles  that  are  name- 
less, and  artificially  fabricate  the  hairy  ornament 
which  nature  gave  to  man  alone,  and  which  cus- 
tom has  shorn  from  him.  A  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, as  they  drop  into  the  meeting  one  by  one, 
tnms  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  good  wives  in  this 
furtive  appropriation ;  for  Sostrates  tells  them 
her  husband  was  kept  awake  by  his  cough  all 
night,  and  another  neighbour  has  been  hindered 
by  little  accidents  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  "  will 
happen  in  the  best-regulated  families.'*  After 
undergoing  a  mutual  inspection  as  to  the  com- 


pleteness of  their  male  attire,  which  has  been  im- 
proved on  by  ozke  zealous  person  lugging  a  hog^ 
club  in  her  hand,  and  covering  her  fair  shoulders 
with  a  leather  jacket  in  the  latest ''  rowdy"  style, 
to  impose  upon  the  populace  with  the  appearance 
of  a  swaggering  fellow  about  town,  they  proceed 
to  business. 

Praxagora,  Now,  ladies,  let  us  settle  what  to  do; 

Don't  waste  the  time,  while  stan  are  in  the  aky ; 

Because  you  know,  the  meeting  we  intend 

To  go  to  will  commenoe  at  break  of  day. 
Firtt  Woman,  Yes,  that  it  will,  hy  Jore !  Well  now,  I  think 

Tou  ought  to  take  your  plaoe  under  the  rostrum, 

Directly  oppoaite  the  magistrates. 
Second  Woman,  Look  here,  my  dear !  /  brought  my  work* 
bag  with  me, 

To  do  some  knitting,  while  I  sit  among  them. 
Praxagora.  Knitting  work  ilure,  you  wretched  minx ! 
Second  Woman,  Wkynot? 

Tes,  by  Diana,  so  I  will ;  for  how 

Shall  I  not  Uaten  to  it  jnit  as  well 

Knitting  ?  my  bairns  at  home  have  naked  feet 
Praxagora,  Now  jost  look  there  I  yon  knitting,  when  yoa 
know 

We  must  not  show  the  meeting  we  are  women ! 

A  pretty  sorape  we  shonld  be  in !  the  people 

Met  in  the  foU  assembly,  one  of  us 

Rising  to  make  a  speech,  and  in  the  tribcme 

Denouncing  him  we  hate,  Phormisius, 

If  we,  that  sit  below  on  the  front  benches. 

Forget  to  wear  our  clothes  in  a  proper  way ! 

While  we  sit  there,  you  know,  then  aayboidy 

Looking  at  us,  and  seeing  the  fine  whiskers 

We've  tied  upon  our  cheeks,  will  think  we're  men. 

So  we  shall  manage,  yes,  this  Tery  day. 

By  one  bold  coup  of  great  audacity, 

To  get  the  goTemment  of  all  the  State ; 

TAen,  we'll  see  how  to  do  some  good  for  the  city  ; 

For  things,  at  present,  are  abominable, 

They  let  us  neither  run  nor  drive,*  women  1 
Second  Woman,  But  how  shall  a  party  ef  women,  with 
woman's  wit 

Address  the  people  ? 
Praxagora,  Better  than  anyone  else. 

They  say,  effeminate  young  gentlemen 

Prove  most  tremendous  speidEcrs ;  so  shall  we 

It  is  our  portion  and  our  special  gift. 
Second  Woman,  Well,  I  don't  Imow ;  but  sure,  it  frightana 
me 

Attempting  this  without  expeiience. 
Praragora,  Suppose,  then,  we  rehearse  the  whole  debate 

Now,  by  ourselves,  and  practise  what  to  say. 

Stop !  don't  go  on,  till  you've  put  on  your  beard. 

How  many  other  are  here,  practised  in  speaking  f 
Third  Woman,  Why,  bless  your  hear^  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  talk  ? 

Pm  sure  we  all  do— 
Jhraxagora,  Do  you  ?  very  well,  then. 

Tie  on  your  beard,  and  make  yourself  a  man. 

And  while  I  fit  you  PB  put  on  my  own, 

To  be  ready  if  I  find  anything  to  say. 
Fourtii  Woman,  Oh  dear !  lock  here,  my  dear  Praxagora, 

See  how  ridiculous  it  looks! 
Praxagora,  No!  what? 

Fourth  Woman,  The  nasty  thing !  just  like  an  ugly  streak 

Of    black,  with    burnt    ooA  drawn  all  round  my 
cheek. 
Praxagora,  Never  mind  that;  now  ladies,  we  suppose 

The  due  formalities  are  done,  the  usher 

Walks    round    the    meeting    saying,     <*  Move     ia 
front! 

Silence  in  court,  you  chatterers !  now,  come 

Sit  in  your  places !    Any  one  wish  to  speak  ? 
Third  Woman,  Tes,  I  do ! 
Praxagora,  Take  the  wreath,  aad  luek  be  with  you ! 

e  If  our  uninitiated  readers  do  not  understand  this 
idiomaticphrase,  we  caxmot  better  translate  it,  but  refer  ttiem 
to  Miss  w  isk  for  an  equivalent  eipression  of  grievanoe. 
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Peiiiaps  we  need  not  explain  that  it  was 
eostomary  in  the  poblic  assemblies  of  Greece  for 
the  orator  to  put  on  a  wreath  or  garland  during 
the  time  of  his  i^edi.  This  eager  volunteer, 
wboB6  name  is  understood  to  be  Oeusistrate,  the 
ink  of  a  grocer,  commits  the  error  of  supposing 
that,  as  she  is  to  wear  a  garland  like  that  worn  by 
conyivial  gnests,  she  may  without  impropriety  ask 
bt  a  sip  of  wine ;  a  jar  of  which,  together  with 
some  food,  has  been  provided  by  Glyce  to  refresh 
the  members  of  the  Gonyentien  after  their  delibe- 
ladons.  By  this  offence  against  the  etiquette  of 
the  assembly  Prazagora  is  scandalised,  and  in- 
study,  like  a  **  strong-minded  woman"  as  she  is, 
she  falls  upon  the  blunderer,  calling  her  a  poor 
feeble  nonoidty,  bidding  her  to  quit  their 
company  for  her  folly  in  offering  to  drink  in 
EQch  a  solemn  situation.  But  Geusistrate  vindi- 
cates her  conduct  by  declaring  that  the  men  drink, 
aod  are  drunken,  in  their  public  assemblies ;  or 
dse  what  is  the  cause  of  their  mad  shoutings,  their 
quarrels  and  fiiry,  except  they  are  intoxicated  with 
Dew  wine  ?  The  President  next  invites  another 
member,  whom  we  call  Melistiche  (the  reporter 
ii  not  flJways  accurate  in  giving  the  spiers' 
oames) ;  and  she,  putting  on  the  wreath,  and  hav- 
iag  been  exhorted  to  speak  out  lustily,  and  like  a 
man,  flourishing  her  staff  to  the  cadence  of  her 
periods,  delivers  a  brief  address.  She  commences 
in  the  way  that  even  Demosthenes  occasionally 
did,  and,  as  our  own  orators  affect  to  do  some- 
thnes,  by  professing  that  she  had  not  intended, 
herself,  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  quietly  to  listen  to  others.  Her  sub- 
ject is  a  personal  grievance,  and  rather  a  petty 
matter  of  i>olice — ^the  nuisance  of  a  pond  of  water 
ehse  to  her  shop-door.  She  is  presently  inter- 
rupted by  the  severe  Praxagora,  because  she  for- 
gets the  character  of  her  supposititious  audience, 
and  addresses  them — "  It  appears  to  me,  ladies, 
considering  these  facts — ** 

Pnxayora,  O  wretch  !  yoa  call  them  ladies,  when  they're 

men! 
Tkt  Speaker.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen;  I  meant 

The  womanish  Epigonns,  who  sits  there ; 

.4nd,  seeing  him,  I  took  him  for  a  woman. 
Fnxagwa,   Qet  ont  1  come  down,  and  sit  down  in  your 
pUce; 

I  think  rU  speak  a  bit,  for  all  of  yon. 

m  take  the  garland,  and  I  pray  the  gods 

To  grant  meluokin  guiding  this  debate. 

I  elaim  an  equal  share,  my  countrymen. 

Of  this  our  eommonweal  which  you  enjoy; 

And  I  am  grieved  as  yon  are  when  I  see 

The  interests  of  this  our  native  eity 

Destroyed  by  wicked  rulers. 

We  r^^t  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 

report  the  hon.  member's  eloquent  address  at  full 

length.    It  is  a  statesmanlike  analysis  of  the  great 

poiitieal  questions  of  the  day,  exposing  the  ter- 

givenataon  of  the  ministerial  party,  the  blunders 

of  their  foreign  polity,  unfair  class  legislation,  the 

iaequality  of  taxation,  official  abuses,  and  malad- 

ttiaistration  of  the  Admiralty  department 

^nt  Wnman.  By  Venus!  what  you  say  is  true  \ 

You  fool, 
To  name  the  woman's  oath,  *<  By  Venus !"    What  a 

mess 
ToQ'd  put  us  la  at  the  real  publie  meeting ! 


Finf  Woman.  I  wouldn't  do  so  theze,  of  eourse. 
Frosagora,  But  don't, 

There's  a  good  soul,  giye  way  to  such  a  habit  t 

After  expatiating  on  the  intrigues  of  the  parlia- 
mentary parties,  satirising  the  inconsistency  and 
time-serving  professions  of  leading  men,  Praxagora 
makes  a  rhetorical  hit,  which  elicits  from  the  same 
auditor  another  complimentary  interjection :— - 

^ni  Wammt*  Oh,  what  a  clever  m«n ! 

Praxmgora,  Now  you  applaud  me  rightly.— 

You  owe  these  evils  to  yourseUes,  my  people. 
Yon  are  to  blame ;  each  citizen  is  craTing 
To  get  his  profit  of  the  State's  revenue, 
And  so  you  let  the  public  welfare  perish ; 
But  do  what  I  propose,  and  we  are  saved. 
My  counsel  is,  that  we  commit  the  State 
To  our  wives'  keeping.    'Tls  no  strange  idea, 
For  have  we  not  already  trusted  them 
As  household  stewards  and  governors  at  home  7 

All  the  Women  (cheering,)  Hear,  hear!  that's  good!  bravo» 
by  Jove !  Go  on,  sir! 

Praxagora,  I'll  show  you,  gentlemen,  why 'they  are  wiser 
Than  we,  to  rule  the  State.    Firstly,  you  know, 
They  stiU  observe  old  venerable  customs. 
And  hold  the  wisdom  of  our  aneeston. 
Steeping  their  wool,  for  instance,  in  hot  water 
By  the  old  method ;  never  wiU  you  find 
Tht  women  rash  to  seize  imprudent  change. 
I  ask  you  now,  would  not  the  state  of  Athens 
Be  safe  ^nd  prosperous,  if  we  did  so, 
If  we  abstiLi<:^d  from  hasty  novelties  ? 
The  women  roast  their  mea^  as  they  used  to  do ; 
Bear  burdens  on  their  heads,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
Perform  the  Cereal  rites,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
They  bake  their  bread,  just  as  they  used  to  do : 
They  plague  their  husbands,  as  they  used  to  do, 
And  hide  their  amours,  as  they  always  did ; 
Keep  tit-bits  for  themselves,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
Sip  wine  and  pleasure,  as  they  used  to  do. 
Then,  gentlemen,  I  say,  to  such  as  these 
Let  us  with  confidence  eonsign  the  State ; 
Not  with  a  jealous  fear  and  scrutiny. 
Doubting  their  management,  but  frankly  leave 
To  these  good  wives  all  cares  of  government ; 
Depending  on  them  ;  for  we  may  consider. 
None  are  so  fit  as  mothers  to  provide 
The  army  eommissariat ;  for  who, 
Mors  than  a  mother,  feeds  the  infantry  f 
Who,  better  than  a  woman,  keeps  the  stores  ? 
And  sueh  a  ruler  never  can  be  cheated, 
Because  they  are  all  skilful  in  deception. 
I  pass  by  o^er  arguments ;  I  say. 
Accept  this  motion,  citizens,  and  see 
Our  city  ever  happy,  great  and  free. 

Such  is  the  sophistry  hy  which  the  Woman's 
Rights  Convention  of  Athens  pretends  not  only  to 
assume  part  of  the  civil  sovereignty,  but  to  inau* 
gurate  a  mere  petticoat  government  The  ladies^ 
after  commending  this  ''draft  of  the  Queen's 
speech,"  suggest  ^t  she  may  be  exposed  to  in* 
suit  and  attack  from  the  adverse  party.  She  pro* 
mises  to  encounter  the  rudest  of  them  with  sar- 
castic repartee,  and  slang  them  down;  if  they 
hustle  her,  she  will  elbow  them  off.  Having  con« 
certed  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  vote,  by 
showing  a  majority  of  hands  in  the  assembly, 
when  her  motion  is  put,  the  liberators  of  their  sex 
march  out  on  their  way  to  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of 
legislative  deliberation ;  with  hats  fiercely  cocked 
(m  one  side,  and  clattering  on  the  pavement  with 
their  boots  and  walking-eticks,  while  they  troll 
a  jolly  song  in  roystering  chorua. 

The  next  appearance  on  the  scene  is  that^  of 
Blepyrus,  the  unfortunate  husband  of  the  aspiring 
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Praxagora.  He  comes  out  of  his  hoose,  grumbling 
that  he  cannot  find  his  wife,  bat  still  more  vexed 
that  he  cannot  find  his  coat  and  shoes.  We  know 
that  she  has  abstracted  them  while  he  slombered, 
leaving  him  to  wake  disconsolate,  to  grope  for 
them  in  the  dark.  While  he  grumbles,  another 
man,  his  next-door  neighbour,  comes  out;  they 
talk,  and  finding  each  is  in  the  same  disagreeable 
predicament,  they  condole  with  each  other  as  ill- 
used  husbands  do.  Presently  they  are  joined  by 
Ghremes,  who  is  either  a  bachelor  or  had  risen 
too  early  to  be  treated  in  like  manner.  He  won- 
ders at  meeting  Blepyrus  with  his  wife's  shawl 
thrown  over  his  back,  and  the  accident  of  the  lost 
coat  Is  explained  to  him.  Chromes  tells  them  he 
has  just  come  away  from  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly— it  is  already  morning.  "  What  I"  says  Ble- 
pyrus, ''  has  it  been  dissolved  so  soon  ?*'  They 
express  a  little  disappointment  at  missing  the  cus- 
tomary fee  of  three  oboli,  that  was  paid,  in  those 
days  of  a  degrading  demagogueism,  to  each 
citizen  who  attended  the  discussion  of  public 
business.  Ghremes  reports  that  the  Pnyx  was 
early  crowded  with  such  a  multitude  of  electors 
as  never  had  been  known  before;  many  were 
strange  faces,  and,  with  their  eenend  paleness  of 
complexion,  they  looked  like  tailors  or  shoemakers, 
among  the  men  of  less  sedentary  trades.  But  no 
doubt  of  their  qualification  to  vote  had  arisen.  The 
order  of  the  day,  as  announced  by  the  presiding 
magistrates,  was  a  debate  upon  the  whole  question 
of  the  government  and  policy  of  the  republic. 
This  might  well  have  occasioned  a  greater  con- 
course of  persons  than  ordinary;  and,  in  fact,  a 
large  number  of  citizens  bad  found  themselves 
excluded  from  the  benches,  preoccupied  before 
they  arrived.  In  the  midst  of  an  unsatisfactory 
and  aimless  discussion  of  public  grievances,  a  fair- 
complexioned  youth,  of  name  unknown,  but  rather 
like  Nicias  in  his  features,  had  ascended  the  ros- 
trum, and,  with  an  able  speech,  propounded  the 
motion  we  have  anticipated — to  constitute  the 
women  sole  dictators  of  the  troubled  city.  Then 
the  assembly  applauded,  and  cheered,  and  shouted 
consent;  there  was  a  party  from  the  suburban 
districts  who  clamoured  in  opposition,  but  they 
were  overruled  by  the  majority.  The  resolution 
was  carried ;  and  the  triumphant  orator  (in  whom 
we  recognise  the  daring  Praxagora)  went  on  to 
stigmatise  with  the  severest  accusations  several  of 
the  men  she  named,  and  none  more  harshly  than 
her  own  liege  lord  under  the  former  regime,  but 
henceforth  her  subject  vassal.  The  domestic 
tyrant  is  for  ever  deposed ;  his  wife  is  the  law- 
giver and  the  man  of  business,  but  on  her  also 
shall  devolve  the  earning  of  the  family  sub- 
sistence. 

Such  is  the  report  of  this  memorable  revolu- 
tionary transaction.  We  next  witness  the  victo- 
rious return  of  the  female  politicians.  Exulting 
in  their  new  supremacy,  they  yet  think  it  prudent 
to  dissimulate  the  device  which  attained  it  Each 
happy  woman  goes  quietly  to  her  own  home,  dis- 
encumbers her  person  of  the  male  attire,  and  is 
ready  with  a  plausible  fiction  to  account  for  her 
early  absence.    Praxagora,  be  sure,  can  find  an 


excuse  on  Tier  behalf.  When  she  meets  her  Iins- 
band,  he  demands,  with  a  pitiable  afifectation  of 
stem  authority,  while  his  heart  sinks  under  his 
conscious  disgrace, "  Where  have  you  been,  ma- 
dam ?"  She,  like  a  pert  and  sulky  woman,  replies, 
"What  is  that  to  you,  sir?"  There  is  a  brief 
matrimonial  contest  of  mutual  spite ;  she  protests, 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  that  she  was 
called  away  in  the  night  to  help  a  female  friend 
in  her  sudden  childbirth,  and  that  she  borrowed 
his  great-coat  **  because  it*s  so  cold ;  and  yon  know, 
Blepyrus,  how  delicate  my  chest  is;"  but  she 
took  his  boots  and  walking-stick  as  proper  accom- 
paniments of  the  man's  coat.  The  poor  husband 
can  no  longer  contain  his  raging  vexation.  "  Do 
you  know,  ma*am,  what  the  fools  at  the  assembly 
have  done  ?'*  She  professes,  like  a  stay-at-home 
housewife,  to  know  nothing  of  such  politics. 
"  Why,"  he  bursts  out  in  agony, "  they've  resolved 
to  hand  over  the  State  to  you — you  women  I" 
"  Oh,  to  usf"  she  answers*  with  an  exquisite  artful 
simplicity ;  "  what  to  do  with  it — to  weave  or 
spin  with  it  ?"  "  No,  by  Jove,  but  to  govern  1" 
"  To  govern  what  ?"  she  inquires.  "  Why,  every- 
thing— all  the  afiairs  of  the  city."  And  now  the 
delighted  smile  breaks  over  the  pretty  face  of  the 
conspirator,  and  she  cries  out,  ''Yes,  by  Venus! 
and  it  will  be  a  happy  city  to  live  in  from  this 
time  forth.  There  shall  be  no  more  crime,  no 
false-swearing,  no  calumnies;  there  shall  be  no 
robbers,  nobody  shall  injure  his  neighbour;  no- 
body shall  be  poor,  or  starving,  or  naked;  we 
shall  all  live  in  peace."  The  astonished  Blepyras 
becomes  almost  frantic  at  this  promise  of  a  new 
era ;  but  the  chorus  of  bystanders  admonish  him, 
"  Be  quiet,  there's  a  good  man,  and  let  your  wife 
speak."  She  goes  on  to  explain  her  plans  of  social 
reform,  consisting  of  the  most  utter  Communism, 
exceeding  any  reveries  of  Louis  Blanc  or  Prud- 
hon: — 

Let  all  things  be  in  common ;  let  the  strife 
Of  competition  end.     I  will  not  have 
Some  beggars,  others  rolling  in  their  wealth; 
One  shall  not  own  wide  acres,  whUe  another 
Cannot  possess  six  feet  to  be  his  graye. 
Nor  shall  the  rich  man  have  a  train  of  slayes. 
While  he  of  poor  estate  is  served  by  none. 
But  men  shall  liye  out  of  one  common  stock. 
The  women  husband  it,  and  feed  them  all. 

The  obvious  difficulties  of  such  an  economical 
system  are  hinted  at  by  Blepyms,  but  no  more  re- 
garded by  the  versatile  logic  of  the  reformer  than 
were  the  arguments  of  M.  Thiers  heeded  by  the 
French  regenerators  of  society.  We  need  not 
follow  the  Athenian  disputants  into  this  old  con- 
troversy, which  is  so  familiar  to  our  own  age. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  the  communism  of  Madame 
Praxagora  includes  some  measures  more  ou^r^  than 
even  the  extremest  application  of  the  Fourienst 
theories  of  passional  attraction.  As  it  would  be  a 
trite  repetition  of  the  usual  defence  of  individual 
property  and  free  trade  principles  to  give  the  flub* 
sequent  conversations  of  the  men  obliged  by  the 
new  laws  to  deposit  their  goods  in  a  common  fund, 
so  it  would  also  be  offensive  to  our  modem  delicacy 
of  sentiment  if  we  presumed  to  describe  the 
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Ikentloos  confusion  that  is  supposed  to  result  from 
a  sort  of  inverse  polygamy,  established  by  the 
rerolationary  wisdom  of  the  new  legislators. 

The  Woman's  Rights  Convention  of  Aristo- 
piumes  is  a  farce  in  jest;  the  BjocXjimaiovffai  of 
America,  some  critics  may  think,  enacted  a  farce 
in  earnest.  But  we  respect  earnest  action  so 
highly,  we  seek  a  reasonable  motive  besides  its 
acridental  extravagance.  We  shall  not  part  from 
this  subject,  as  we  did  not  come  to  it,  in  a  mood 
of  derision.  There  is  even  yet,  in  our  opinion,  an 
improvement  approaching  in  the  ordinary  senti- 
ment and  manners  of  this  age  with  respect  to  the 
social  privil^;e8  of  women.  Most  gratefully  do  we 
neognise  the  vast  superiority  of  their  position  to 
that  in  ancient  Oreek  society,  which  separated  the 
honoured  matron,  shut  up  in  her  household  duties, 
from  the  intellectual  refinements  of  her  nation, 
itigmatising  with  immodesty  the  genius  of  an 
Aspasia,  driving  those  of  her  sex  who  dared  aim 
It  mental  accomplishments  into  an  unworthy  social 
shsndonmenti  The  modem  world  is  one  far 
nobler  in  this  as  in  other  regards.  In  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  Christendom,  the  life  and  heart  of 
Bodety,  divinely  searched  with  a  purifying  light, 
learned  the  reverence  of  sex.  Marriage  has  be- 
come a  sacrament  of  Gk>d ;  gentleness  was  ennobled 
by  chivalry.  Southern  Europe,  even  where  an 
haUtasl  Is^ty  belies  the  Catholic  profession,  was 
kd,  by  the  excessive  adoration  of  a  glorified  Vir- 
gin, into  that  mystical  contemplation  of  the  pecu* 
liar  glories  of  feminine  excellence,  of  the  implicit 
devotedness  of  woman,  her  elevated  strain  of 
feeling,  and  her  compassionate  fountains  of  inex- 
hanstiUe  tenderness,  the  fidth  in  which  inspires 
with  fond  extasy  the  lyrical  dreamer  of  Vauclnse, 
and  charms  into  finer  music  the  rugged  anger  of 
the  poet  of  eternal  doom,  in  presence  of  the  oeles- 


tial  graces  of  Beatrice.  Our  northern  race,  less 
given  to  idealise  the  objects  of  affection,  in  the 
very  dimness  of  a  barbarous  heathenism  saw  their 
way  to  the  true  esteem  of  womanhood.  Wo  that 
claim  a  Saxon  parentage,  and  our  kindred  in 
America,  proudly  read  the  testimony  of  Roman 
Tacitus,  al>Dut  the  chaste,  moral  austerity  of  the 
forest-dwellers  of  Germania.  Amid  those  indomi- 
table savages,  Woman  had  her  '^rightit''  not  de- 
rided or  denied.  "Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum 
aliquid  et  providum  putant."  English  domestic 
manners  with  our  fruitful  civilisation  are  carried 
over  the  globe.  Wherever  they  are  implanted 
Englishwomen  shall  be  the  companions  in  equal 
friendship  of  Englishmen,  not  only  consoling  but 
admonishing,  ^*  neque  consilia  earum  aspemantur, 
nee  responsa  negligunt,"  but  never  their  com- 
petitors in  the  civil  strife. 

For  woman  la  not  nndereloped  man. 
Bat  diyerie.^  Conld  we  make  her  at  the  man. 
Sweet  love  were  slaui,  whose  deareet  bond  is  thia, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  with  differenee. 
Yet  in  tfie  long  yean  llker  most  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world- 
She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  eare ; 
More  of  the  donble-natored  poet  eaeh : 
TiU  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 
As  perfeot  mnsie  unto  noble  words. 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  ftill  sammed  in  all  their  powers. 
Self  reverent  eabh,  and  rsTerenoing  each ; 
Diatinct  in  IndiTidnalities, 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  eomea  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men ; 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  oalm ; 
Then  springs  the  crowning  raoe  of  hnman  kind. 

After  this  harmonious  wisdom  of  Tennyson  we 
conclude  with  him,  adding,  **  May  these  things  be  I'* 
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Thb  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a 
tempting  theme  for  biographers  and  essayists.  The 
popularity  of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  materials 
sre  BO  abundant  andV>  ready  at  hand,  and  the  theme 
itself  is  BO  splendid  and  attractive,  that  writers  of 
erery  degree  of  talent  and  experience  find  some 
mduoement  to  employ  their  pens  upon  it  Already, 
nnce  the  Duke's  death,  half-a-dosen  complete 
biographies^  and  a  multitude  of  less  elaborate  me- 
monals,  have  made  their  appearance ;  and  this,  of 
ecmrse,  is  only  the  first  crop  of  such  productions, 
ibroed  into  an  early  and  ephemeral  existence  by 
the  powerfid  influences  of  Uie  hour.  The  works 
of  authors  who  write,  or  hope  they  write,  for  pos- 
terity, will  come  before  the  public  at  a  later  pe* 
riod,  after  the  nati<mal  enthusiasm  has  subsided, 
or  rather  has  been  sublimed  into  an  abiding  and 
discriminating  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
nttion's  great  defender.  At  length,  some  fortunate 
ind  hapinly-qualified  writer  will  give  us  ths  bio* 


graphy  of  Wellington  which  is  destined  to  super* 
sede  all  others,  as  Southey's  <'  Life  of  Nelson*' 
at  once  cast  all  other  works  of  the  kind  into  the 
shade.  That  such  a  ''  lucky  hit  betwixt  wind  and 
water"  (to  quote  MacauUy's  curious  phrase  of 
laudation)  as  the  ''  Life  of  Nelson"  should  have 
been  the  production  of  a  seduded  scholar,  who 
confessed  and  deplored  his  utter  ignorance  of  sear 
life  and  nautical  terms,  may  at  first  thought  seon 
surprising ;  yet  there  can  be  no  great  hazard  in 
predicting  that,  in  like  manner,  the  most  popular 
"  Life  of  Wellington"  will  be  the  work,  not  of  a 
military  man  or  a  politician,  but  of  some  writer  of 
Southey's  class,  qudified  by  natural  genius  and 
long  practice  for  the  difficult  office  of  interpreting 
between  the  world  of  acdon  and  the  reading 
public. 

For  the  present,  the  public  must  be  content 
with  works  of  humbler  pretensions,  produced  for 
the  supply  of  a  temporary  dement,  and  designed 
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merely  to  furnish  that  amount  of  information 
which  every  Englishnuin  ought  to  possess  on  such 
a  Buhject.  Of  these  works,  that  of  Mr.  Stocqueler, 
so  &r  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  first 
volume,  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  read- 
able and  useful,  if  not  absolutely  the  best"^  The 
author*s  experience  as  a  writer  and  a  traveller,  his 
fianiliarity  with  his  theme,  and  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke,  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him ;  and,  though  the  work  has  evi- 
dently been  prepared  in  haste,  and  is  in  many 
parts  little  more  than  a  compilation,  these  drcum- 
Btances  detract  less  from  its  value  than  might  be 
supposed.  The  extracts  which  are  made  &om  a 
great  variety  of  sources — ^from  the  Duke's  "  Des- 
patches'* down  to  a  popular  novel — ^are  generally 
well  selected  and  interesting;  and  the  narrative 
which  combines  them  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
fluent  style,  with  sufficient  indications  of  care  and 
general  knowledge  to  secure  the  reader's  confi- 
dence in  its  accuracy.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  form  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
work.  The  author  in  his  preface  claims  for  them 
the  "unusual  advantage  of  truthfulness  in  the 
matter  of  scenery^  costume,  and  portraiture" — a 
claim  which  he  fortifies  by  the  statement  that 
some  of  them  were  "  contributed  by  the  graceful 
pencil  of  Colonel  John  Luard,  author  of  a  '  His- 
tory of  the  Dress  of  the  British  Soldier,'  and  an 
actor  in  the  scenes  delineated,  and  the  remainder 
by  Messrs.  G.  and  R.  Thomas,  the  eminent  artists 
and  engravers." 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stocqueler's  work  closes 
with  the  warlike  preparations  which  followed  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  is,  consequently, 
wholly  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  Duke's 
military  career.  The  great  events  in  that  history 
are  well  known  to  most  readers.  The  share 
which  the  Duke,  then  Major-General  8ir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  took  in  the  expedition  against  Denmark, 
in  1807,  is  less  generally  kno\Mi ;  and  as  it  was 
such  as  reflected  peculiar  honour,  upon  him,  we 
select  from  Mr.  Stocqueler*s  voliune  the  passage 
in  which  it  is  described.  After  mentioning  the 
dispersion  of  the  hostile  army  by  the  force  under 
the  Duke's  command,  the  narrator  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

Sir  Arthur  then  retamed  to  his  fbrmer  hetd-qnarterfff  uid 
it  was  DOW  that  he  exeretsed  that  humanitj,  and  diiplayed 
that  generosity  towards  the  adjacent  inhahitaots,  which 
always  formed  such  a  co&spieuons  feature  in  his  character. 
He  preserred  the  utmost  regularity  and  order  among  his 
men ;  no  complaint  preferred,  even  by  the  poorest  peasant, 
against  any  man,  of  whatever  rank,  who  had  either  injured 
er  insulted  him,  went  uimotioed ;  and  the  country  people, 
who  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  British  as  monsters 
of  iniquity,  loudly  exclaimed  that  they  were  better  treated 
by  their  enemies  than  they  had  been  by  their  own  people : 
the  former  paid  for  aU  they  had  with  die  utmost  liberaiity ; 
the  latter  compelled  them  to  ftamish  them  with  whaterer 
they  required,  without  offering  the  least  indemntfleation. 
The  men  had  been  taken  away  from  their  homes  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  in  the  militia ;  thus  labourers  were  wanting 
to  gather  in  the  harvest;  distress  and  ruin  would  have 
been  the  sure  consequences,  had  not    Sir  Arthur   per> 

•The  Life  of  Field-Marsbal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
By  J.  H.  Stooqueler,  Esq.,  author  of  *'The  British  Officer," 
Aic.  In  two  volumes,  with  numerous  engravings.  Tol.  I. 
London:  Ingram,  Cooke,  and  Co.    1862. 


mitted  the  British  troops  to  assist  the  farmers.  It 
was  a  sight  not  less  curious  than  grateful  to  see 
soldiers  placed  in  almost  every  house,  to  guard  the 
inhabitants  Arom  tiie  insults  of  such  stragglers  as  might 
stray  from  the  British  eamp,  from  a  desire  of  plunder; 
nor  would  Sir  Arthur  permit  his  troops  to  receive  any  re- 
ward  for  their  serviees  in  this  respect,  though  the  geutle- 
men  fanners  and  peasants  were  willing  to  be  libers! 
towards  men  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  protectors. 
In  fact^  BO  attached  had  they  become  to  our  troops,  that 
they  antieipated  with  much  uneasiness  the  day  which,  by 
the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
evacuation  of  Zealand  by  the  British  forces.  Theft  of  any 
kind  was  punished  by  Sir  Arthur  with  the  utmost  severity ; 
but  it  is  just  to  state  that  only  two  complaints  of  this 
nature  were  ever  made  against  any  British  soldier  in 
Zealand,  and  then,  by  the  exertion  of  their  officers,  the 
property  was  restored  to  its  owners. 

Bnch  being  the  manner  in  which  Wellington 
conducted  his  warfare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  armies,  in 
carrying  out  Napoleon's  system  of  "  making  war 
support  war,*'  should  have  excited  his  indignation* 
The  following  passage  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
relating  to  Massena*s  retreat  from  Portugal,  de- 
scribes some  of  these  outrages,  though  by  no 
means  the  worst,  and  shows  what  the  English 
commander  thought  of  them : — 

I  am  concerned  (wrote  Lord  Wellington)  to  be 
obliged  to  add  to  Uiis  account,  that  their  conduct 
throughout  this  retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  bar- 
barity seldom  equalled,  and  never  suipaiaed.  kiTeo 
in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Penies, 
in  whieh  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  had  been 
for  four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
invited,  by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they 
were  plundered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed  os 
the  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  position ;  snd 
they  have  since  burnt  every  town  and  viUage  through  which 
they  have  paased.  The  convent  of  AleobaQs  was  bunt 
by  order  from  the  French  head- quarters.  The  Bishop's 
palace,  and  the  whole  town  of  Leyria,  in  which  Oenersl 
Drouet  had  had  his  head- quarters,  shared  the  same  fate; 
and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Uie  country,  of  any  class 
or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  communication 
with  the  French  army,  who  has  not  had  any  reason  to 
repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  promises  have  been  performed  and  the  as- 
surances have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  in  whieh 
he  told  the  inhabiUuU  of  Portugal  that  he  was  not  come 
to  make  war  upon  Aem,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of 
110,000  men  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  what  has  oconrred  in  tbii 
country  will  teach  the  people  of  this  and  of  other  natioos 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  soeh  promises  sad 
assurances;  and  that  there  is  no  iMouzity  Ibr  life,  o^^*^' 
anything  which  makes  life  valuable,  except  in  decided 
resistance  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  Massena  was  noto- 
riously the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  all  the 
French  marshals,  not  excepting  even  Davoust; 
and  that  some  of  them,  particularly  Victor  and 
Mortier,  evinced  on  many  oocasions  chivalrous 
and  humane  feelings.  It  was  the  inhuman  system 
of  Napoleon  himself  which  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  oppressive  exactions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  troops.  Massena,  however,  Bp* 
pears  to  have  been  naturally  ferocious  and  pitiless- 
Some  of  the  barbarities  committsd  by  hiB  soldiers, 
under  his  express  orders,  were  of  such  a  shocking 
nature  that  nothing  but  the  positive  testimony  ox 
eye-witnesses  would  gain  belief  for  the  nanative. 
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One  of  his  own  countrymen,  writing  in  the  "  Bio- 
gnphie  Uniyerselle/*  indignantly  condemns  his 
infaoman  conduct,  and  holds  him  tip  ''  to  the  hor- 
ror of  posterity."  He  was,  however,  undeniably 
one  of  Napoleon's  ablest  lieutenants.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  declared  that  no 
other  commander  to  whom  he  was  opposed  caused 
him  80  much  anxiety  as  Marshal  Massena,  whose 
tctiTify  and  vigilance  made  it  necessary  for  his 
adversary  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  Probably 
lit.  Disraeli  had  in  view  Massena's  military  genius 
when,  in  one  of  his  novels,  he  thought  fit  to  claim 
this  famous  commander,  among  other  great  Euro- 
pean celebrities,  as  a  scion  of  the  Judaic  stock. 
His  name,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Disraeli,  is 
only  a  transpoeition  of  the  Jewish  patronymic 
Manasaeh.  As  far  as  the  evidence  of  physiognomy 
goes,  it  certainly  seems  to  confirm  this  derivation. 
Massena's  portrait  shows  us  a  small,  thin,  Arab 
&ce,  with  sharp,  prominent  features,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  fine,  open,  soldier-like  counte- 
Dances  of  most  of  his  fellow-marshals.  In  reading 
the  history  of  his  campaigns,  we  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  career,  not  of  a  civilised  commander  at 
tile  head  of  a  Suropelin  army,  but  of  one  of  the 
uerdleBs  devastators  and  despots  of  the  East — 
aMahmoad  of  Ohizni,  a  Hyder  Ali,  or  a  Djezzar 
Padia.  After  perusing  the  account  of  Massena's 
n^s  in  Portugal,  it  is  with  no  small  sense  of 
gratification  that  one  turns  again  to  the  oft-told 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  Wellington,  after 
holding  the  bafiBed  invader  long  in  check  before 
the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  at  length 
allied  in  strength  from  his  covert,  overtook  the 
retreating  enemy,  cut  off  his  rear-guard,  hunted 
him  from  one  position  after  another,  and  finally 
^ve  him,  in  ignominious  flight,  beyond  the  fron- 
tier of  the  ravaged  kingdom,  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  half  of  his  army. 

The  publishers  of  Mr.  Stocqueler*s  work  have 
Also  given  to  the  public  two  smaller  works,  of  the 
^shilling"  order,  which  may  sufiice  for  > readers 
who  cannot  spare  time  or  money  for  octavo 
volunes.*  One  of  these  is  a  biography  of  the 
I^e,  purporting  to  be  by  a  "  citizen  of  the  world ;" 
there  is,  however,  nothing  particularly  cosmopo- 
litan about  the  work,  which  is  a  clear  and  concise 
narrative,  such  as  any  patriotic  English  writer 
ought  have  produced,  of  the  important  events  in 
^  life  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  whose 
exploits  and  tnerits  happened  to  form  the  leading 
topic  of  the^  day.  ''  Vvellingtoniana"  is  an  inte- 
i^ng  collection  of  anecdotes  and  apophthegms, 
nme  of  which  will  probably  be  new  oven  to  Utose 
^0  have  read  a  good  many  volumes  about  the 
^e.  In  no  way  could  a  foreigner  so  readily 
icqaire  a  knowledge  of  the  great  Duke's  character, 
ttid  of  the  sources  of  his  greatness,  as  through  this 
unpretending  but  valuable  little  publication. 

*  Thfi  MJUtazj  and  PoUtioal  Life  of  Arthur  Welletldy,  Duke 
of  Wellingtoc.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  World.  With  numoroos 
niginil  vaA  authentic  engraTingt.  London :  Ingram,  Cooke 
ttdCo.    1862. 

W«Uiii^iiuiiui,  Anecdotes,  Maxims,  Opinions,  and  Cha- 
wrteristics  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Selected  by  John 
^H  eompSerof  ''Laconics/'  author  of  "Popular  Snore 
SxpUmed,"  Ac    Ingram,  Cooke  and  Co.    1862. 


The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  naturally 
afforded  an  interesting  theme  to  many  popular 
preachers,  and  several  of  the  sermons  delivered 
on  the  occasion  have  been  published.  One  of  these^ 
which  is  brought  under  our  notice  at  present,, 
treats  of  the  lessons  which  the  life  of  \Yellington 
affords  to  young  men.*  It  is  an  eloquent,  patriotic, 
and  martial  panegyric,  such  as  a  Koman  pontiff 
might  have  pronounced  over  the  urn  of  a  Ciocin- 
natus  or  a  CamlUus.  Another  sermon,  of  a  some- 
what different  character,  has  been  expanded  by 
subsequent  additions  into  a  small  volume,  which 
may  be  read  by  old  and  young  with  pleasure  and 
instruction.f  Anything  which  Mr.  Binney  writes 
is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  contain  pro- 
found or  original  thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly 
expressed.  Those  who  take  up  this  publication 
with  such  expectations  will  certainly  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  they  are  more  likely  to  be  surprised,, 
as  Mr.  Binney  anticipates  in  his  preface,  by  the 
novel  arguments  and  lessons  which  the  author 
finds  in  the  biography  of  the  warrior-statesman, 
and  which  are  certainly  such  as  no  pagan  pontiff 
could  have  discovered.  Passing  over  these  theo- 
logical  disquisitions,  however,  as  not  exactly  suit- 
able for  citation,  we  prefer  to  quote,  as  a  good 
s^imen  of  the  book,  the  following  admirable 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  he  appeared 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  life. 

The  man  familiar  with  death  was  allowed  to  linger  long 
among  the  living ;  he  snrrived  almMt  all  his  contempora- 
ries,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  another  generation  the 
solitary  memorial  of  a  past  age.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  he  went  through  the  mild 
evening  of  his  life,  having  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  warrior  and  the  statesman  got  blended  together, 
each  reduced  and  mellowed  by  time,  so  that  the  stronger 
and  more  prominent  points  in  both  were  softened  and  sub- 
dued, and  there  was  simply  left  to  us  a  singularly  sagacious 
and  wise  old  man — a  man  who  in  his  day  had  done  deeds 
both  in  camp  and  eabinet,  but  who  was  now  thought  of  not 
so  much  as  soldier  or  minister,  as  something  combining  the 
virtues  of  both,  the  promptitude  of  the  one,  and  the  aaution 
of  the  other — a  man  oalm,  deep,  strong,  reliable ;  a  sort  of 
sage  or  patriarch,  looked  up  to  as  if  elevated  above  the 
region  of  disturbing  passions  and  party  animosities;  a 
brave,  resolute  man,  too— a  sort  of  oracle,  whom  suooessive 
sovereigns  might  send  for  sad  oonsult,  to  know  what  was 
to  be  done  when  no  one  else  seemed  able  to  tell,  sure  of 
reeeiving  some  answer  or  other,  some  suggestion  as  to  what 
was  die  only  or  wisest  course  to  get  the  vessel  off  the  rock, 
or  the  earriage  on  the  rail;  advice  always  regulated  by  a 
simple  regard  to  the  object  to  be  seeured,  whoever  was  to 
have  the  eharge  of  the  ship  or  train.  After  being  nurtured 
amid  party  prejudices;  after  growing  up  to  idolise  pre- 
rogative; after  fighting,  as  was  supposed,  in  support  of 
despotism  against  popular  progress,  and  doing  it  with 
earnest  and  oonfoious  sympathy;  afler  betraying  his  in- 
oompetenoy  to  rule  an  advancing  age,  from  igaorance  of  its 
wantB  and  opposition  to  its  wiU — alter  all  this,  he  beoame 
that  wise,  honoured,  and  trusted  old  man,  the  last  years  of 
whose  wonderful  life  were  spent  in  unlearning  the  lessons 
of  his  yt>uth,  or  in  trying  to  forget  tham,  and  in  going  with 
the  tide  as  far  as  be  oould,  aeoeptiog  what  was  dona  and 
determined  by  the  nation  as  a  thing  settled  and  not  to  be 
distillrbed,  keeping  himself  apart  from  those  of  his  order 

*  The  Life  of  WeUinfton ;  its  Lessons  to  Youne  Men. 
A  Discourse.  By  Bev.  W.  Foster.  Preached  in  the  Congre- 
fiAtional  Church',  Kentish  Town,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  3rd,  1862. 
Wurd  and  Co.,  Fatemoster-row. 

t  Wellington  as  Warrior,  Senator,  and  Man.  By  T. 
Binney.    Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,  Paternoster-zow. 
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mho  still  dang  to  their  muty  traditions.  Ht  was  ripened 
into  a  fine,  noble  specimen  of  the  British  eitiien.  Happy 
iu  the  original  sonudness  of  his  mind,  in  the  strength, 
'Clearness,  and  integrity  of  his  nnderstanding,  he  was  happy 
in  the  length  of  his  protraeted  day  which  afforded  him  the 


opportimitj  of  becoming  what  he  was.  By  meay  of  his 
elass  the  opportunity  would  have  been  lost — they  would 
have  left  the  world  exactly  as  they  came  into  it,  accom- 
panied to  the  grave  by  all  the  prejudices  that  met  them  at 
their  birth. 


THE    PARISH    BEADLE    OF    FRANCE    AND    HIS    CONGENERS. 


FROM  THS  FRBKCH. 


It  is  in  the  capital  and  great  cities  of  France 
only  that  the  parish  beadle  exists  as  a  permanent 
functionary.  The  beadle  of  a  villaffe  is  some  dis- 
guised cobbler  or  weaver,  enveloped  on  Sunday  in 
die  red  cloak  of  a  dentist,  or  some  rejected  garb 
of  the  kind,  and  exposed  to  the  very  equivocal 
admiration,  or  perhaps  the  open  raillery,  of  the 
church-goers.  Let  the  denouncers  of  pluralities 
wreak  &eir  wrath  upon  the  parish  beadle  of  a 
country  town:  he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
beadle,  sacristan,  bell-ringer,  grave-digger,  and 
ecclesiastical  Jack  of  all  trades  to  an  entire  dis- 
trict At  Paris  the  multiplicity  of  occupations 
necessitates  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  beadle 
presides  only  over  the  interior  police  of  the  temple. 
He  is  the  first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave  it. 
Dwelling  in  some  impenetrable  recess  adjoining 
the  edifice,  he  enters  me  church  by  a  side  door  at 
half-past  five  in  summer  and  at  half-past  six  in 
winter.  He  walks  through  the  nave,  the  choir, 
the  aisles,  sees  that  all  is  in  order,  and  that  no 
sacrilegious  thieves  have  made  free  with  the  in- 
doeore  confided  to  his  care;  then  he  opens  the 
doors,  and  commences  his  daily  promenade  through 
the  dmrdL  At  intervals  the  iron  point  of  his 
silver-headed  cane,  or  the  staff  of  his  halbert,  re- 
aounds  through  the  sonorous  vaults.  He  pursues 
with  holy  wrath  the  intrusive  dogs  whose  bark- 
ings interrupt  divine  worship,  expels  disturbers, 
walks  at  the  head  of  families  whom  baptisms, 
marriages  or  funerals  have  assembled  beneath  the 
sacred  roof;  and  in  the  evening,  at  half-past  seven, 
having  duly  visited  every  part  of  his  domain,  he 
doses  the  doors  and  returns  to  his  home. 

In  order  that  the  beadle  may  not  lose  sight  of 
his  duties,  a  failing  to  which  human  nature  is  un- 
fortunately exposed,  they  are  enumerated  upon  a 
black  board  appended  to  the  walls  of  the  vestry. 
The  following  regulations  enacted  for  his  especial 
monition  are  copied  from  the  vestry  walls  of  the 
parish  church  of  St  Eurtache  :— 

1.  The  beadles  are  to  be  two  in  number. 

2.  Their  functions  are  to  open  and  shut  the 
gates  of  the  church ;  watchfully  to  maintain  good 
order  and  decency,  a  charge  they  are  on  no  account 
to  neglect ;  to  wdk  at  the  head  of  processions  and 
other  ceremonies ;  to  precede  the  curate  in  all  his 
ecdesiastical  functions;  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
ofiScial  who  makes  the  collections  on  Sundays  and 
saints*  days ;  to  conduct  the  members  of  the  fabric 
to  the  offertory,  and  back  again  to  their  place ;  to 
call  the  preacher,  and  re-conduct  him  to  his  cham- 
ber after  the  sermon;  to  introduce  the  church- 


wardens and  the  members  of  charitable  societies 
at  the  time  of  their  assemblies,  &q* 

3.  Thev  are  enjoined  to  repress  all  rising 
tumult  in  the  church ;  to  prevent  anyone  from  en- 
tering with  parcels  or  provisions ;  to  permit  no 
persons  to  come  in  with  their  hair  in  papers,  bat 
gently  to  admonish  such  to  withdraw  for  a  few 
minutes^  that  they  may  present  themselves  with 
more  decency. 

4  The  beadles  are  not  to  remain  in  the  vestiy, 
but  in  the  church. 

5.  The  doors  of  the  church  are  to  be  open 
half  an  hour  before  the  first  mass,  and  shut  half  an 
hour  after  the  evening  prayer,  except  on  Saturday 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  festivals,  on  account  of  con- 
fessions, <fcc 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  the  above  that  the  office  of 
beadle  is  a  post  of  responsibility.  Thus  it  is  never 
confided  to  any  but  men  of  honesty  and  good  cha- 
racter, whose  morality  is  above  suspicion ;  and  the 
most  minute  inquiries  are  made  as  to  die  public 
and  private  life  of  a  candidate.  It  is  indispensable 
that  he  shall  have  passed  the  age  of  inexperience 
and  frivolity,  and  that  he  shall  he  proof  against  the 
seductions  of  the  wine-shop. 

The  clergy,  who  have  a  horror  of  bloodshed, 
and  whose  biumer  bears  the  word  *'  Pax"  for  a  de- 
vice— the  clergy  invariably  select  their  beadle 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army !  Hie  beadle  of  the 
Restoration  was  a  trooper  of  the  old  Imperial 
Quard;  he  of  1841  equally  belonged  to  a  select 
corps  of  the  Royal  Guiml,  or  to  the  military  staff  of 
the  exiled  Charles  X.  He  passes  sudd^y  from 
the  worldly,  tumultuous,  and  irr^;ular  life  of  a 
soldier,  to  ike  peaceable,  devout,  and  contempUttive 
habits  of  a  clerk.  At  intervals,  when  he  glances 
at  the  rich  epaulettes  upon  his  shoulders,  he  may 
imagine  that  he  is  still  in  the  Bervi(5e  and  has  riaen 
to  the  rank  of  a  colonel ;  but  the  illusion  is  soon 
dissipated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  28th 
of  July,  1830,  when,  wounded  and^half-dead  with 
famine,  a  compassionate  citizen  gave  him  shelter 
and  food ;  some  days  after  he  was  informed  that 
his  regiment  was  disbanded.  Without  resource 
and  fi^  from  his  native  country,  he  went  to  ask 
hospitality  at  the  door  of  a  diurai ;  they  received 
him,  and  made  the  poor  soldier  a  beadle,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  good  character  and  six  feet  two 
inches. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  beadle  (called  in 
Paris  a  Swiss)  is  a  Swiss  in  reality — a  veritable 
son  of  Helvetia.  If  he  is  called  upon  to  open  his 
month,  his  accent  betrays  his  T^escan  origin 
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foTtniiately  he  is  essentislly  a  mute  persomige,  and 
has  no  demand  for  eloquence  or  brilliant  capacity. 
His  greatest  merit  is  to  rival  in  statare  the  drum- 
majon  of  the  line,  and  the  travelling  giants  ele- 
vated from  six  to  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea.  He  is  a  converted  Hercules,  a  demi-pagan 
Bubjeeted  to  Christian  law.  He  is  not  a  little 
proad  of  his  figure,  which  he  adorns  with  gold- 
lace,  galloon,  and  embroidery.  He  is  the  incessant 
persecutor  of  the  tailor  and  Uie  laceman,  and  never 
believes  himself  harnessed  with  sufficient  elegance. 
To  be  sure,  his  presence  is  really  imposing,  and 
bis  martial  figure  has  a  brilliant  effect  at  the  head 
of  a  proeession,  when  he  walks  between  two  walls 
of  snowy  linen  hung  with  wreaths  and  bouqustSf 
and  treads  upon  a  soil  strewn  thick  with  flowers. 

If  the  beadle  is  proud  of  his  person,  every  parish 
II  proud  of  its  beadle,  and  endeavours  to  eclipse  its 
rivals,  in  choosing  one  of  irreproachable  carriage, 
and  loading  him  with  lavish  ornament  On  im- 
portant oceasions,  a  beadle  is  borrowed  and  returned 
like  an  article  of  furniture.     One  pastor  writes  to 

another :  **  The  Duke  of  G and  the  Countess 

X are  going  to  be  married ;  they  will  receive 

the  nuptial  benediction  in  our  parish.  Have  the 
goodness  to  lend  me  your  beadle ;  ours  is  grown 
thm  of  late,  and  is,  besides,  two  inches  shorter 
than  yours." 

At  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  the  victims  of 
Fieachi,  there  was  a  species  of  rivalry  among  all 
the  beadles  of  all  the  parishes  of  Paris.  The  honour 
of  figuring  at  the  sepulchral  ceremony  fell  upon 
him  of  Saint  Leu,  a  man  remarkable  amongst  them 
all  lor  the  loftiness  of  his  stature,  the  regularity  of 
his  ^eatorea,  and  the  nobility  of  his  bearing. 

The  fixed  salary  of  a  beadle  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  forty  francs  a  month ;  but  the  perqui- 
sites which  he  receives  at  marriages,  funerals,  and 
espedaDy  at  baptisms,  raise  his  emoluments  to 
alwut  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year.  In  the  towns 
adorned  with  some  fine  cathedral  celebrated  for  its 
sculptures,  antiquities,  and  curiosities — as  Rouen, 
Bourges,  Chartres,  or  Amiens — the  beadle  aug- 
ments his  revenues  by  acting  as  cicerone  to  tra- 
vellers.   That  his  guidance  may  not  be  dispensed 
with,  no  sooner  is  the  service  over  than  he  shuts 
up  the  choir  and  the  principal  chapels.    Strangers 
arrive,  eager  to  see  the  tomb  of  Georges  d* Amboise 
or  of  Louis  de  Breze — unfortunately  it  is  shut  up. 
The  beadle  presents  himself,    complaisant   but 
greedy,  polite'  but  interested — a  sort  of  broker's 
man  in  possession — an  incarnate  sine  qua  non;  he 
satisfies  the  curious,  and,  his  task  accomplished,  he 
places  his  corporation  at  the  door,  where  he  stands 
a  living  money-box,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
travellers  have  to  pass  one  at  a  time  through  the 
Caudine  forks  of  baksheesh.     This  race  of  tax- 
gatherers  is  composed,  not  of  Helvetians,  but  of 
true  sons  of  the  soil.    Frenchmen  by  birth,  and 
Frenchmen  in  heart,  they  levy  contributions  upon 
foreigners,  and  upon  Englishmen  in  particular, 
dccounting  it  as  so  much  spoil  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

The  beadle  is  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  daz- 
zling, and  the  most  gaudy  of  the  servants  of  the 
church.    He  surpasses  in  splendour  all  his  col- 
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leagues — ^the  verger,  the  sacristan,  the  sexton,  the 
giver  of  holy  water,  the  chorister,  and  the  chanter. 
In  vain  they  pretend  to  appear  upon  a  level  with 
him;  the  public,  ever  alive  to  merit,  acknowledges 
the  superior  quality  of  the  beadle.  The  verger 
alone  might  rival  him,  if  his  duties  did  not  com- 
prise the  humiliating  task  of  sweeping  the  church 
and  running  on  occasional  errands. 

In  the  parishes  of  Paris,  the  verger  formerly 
carried  a  whalebone  wand,  and  wore  a  robe  the 
colour  of  which  varied  according  as  the  church 
was  under  the  invocation  of  a  martyr,  a  virgin,  or 
a  canonised  king.  At  present  he  is  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black,  with  white  cravat,  knee-breeches, 
and  silk-stockings.  He  wears  a  sword  with  a 
brazen  hilt,  and  carries  in  his  hand  a  little  staff  of 
ebony  tipped  with  silver.  It  is  in  this  gentlemanly 
costume  that  the  verger  attends  the  processions  to 
prevent'  their  being  broken,  accompanied  by  the 
priest  who  makes  the  collection,  and  on  whose 
behalf  he  cries  out^  in  a  voice  whose  familiar 
cadence  is  known  far  and  wide,  "  For  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  church,  if  you  please  I" 

The  Sacristan  has  charge  of  the  lighting,  the 
ornaments,  and  the  vestments,  and  it  is  his  business 
to  adorn  and  dismantle  the  altar.  The  Ringer 
gains  four  hundred  francs  a  year  for  ringing  the 
Angelus  and  the  signals,  and  for  chiming  on  fete 
days.  He  is  said  to  be  fond  of  wine — but  his 
labour  demands  a  stimulant,  some  of  the  bella 
being  enormously  heavy.  "  Boire'd'tirC'la  JU- 
gaud'*  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  French. 
La  Rigavd  is  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen ;  it  is  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  the 
labour  of  ringing  it  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb.  The  provincial  ring^  has  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  bells,  and  will  ring  them  numfully 
to  dissipate  a  thunder-storm — ^au  ^cperiment  whicn 
is  never  known  to  fail  of  success. 

The  giver  of  holy  water  is  an  infirm  old  man, 
whose  only  emoluments  are  the  alms  of  the  faithful. 
Death  would  be  but  an  exchange  of  coffins  for  this 
antique  ruin  of  humanity,  walled  up  between  four 
planks,  attached  to  his  box  like  a  polypus  to  the 
rock,  and  never  moving  but  to  thrust  forth  a 
meagre  claw  armed  with  a  sprinkling-brush. 

The  chorister,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  life  and 
juvenility.  It  is  difficult  to  retain  him  within 
bounds;  he  prefers  playing  at  taw  to  sol-fa-ing 
with  the  music-master  or  repeating  his  catechism. 
The  foundation  pays  for  his  instruction,  and  grants 
him  besides  a  gpratification  proportioned  to  his 
merit.  If  his  musical  talent  develops  itself,  the 
ingrate  suddenly  abandons  the  church  for  the 
opera.  It  is  true  that,  grateful  to  his  parish,  he 
often  remains  attached  to  it  in  quality  of  chanter, 
singing  psalms  at  the  choristers'  desk  during  the 
day,  and  warbling  of  wine  and  the  lasses  during 
the  night  Nearly  all  the  chanters  of  Paris  are 
choristers  in  the  various  theatres. 

Many  of  the  choristers  grow  up  to  be  trades- 
men, but  not  a  few  of  them  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation in  the  arts.  Duprez  made  his  first  debut  at 
St.  Eustache.  A  celebrated  composer  of  sacred 
music,  Nicholas  Rose,  began  as  a  chorister  in  the 
college  of  Beaune  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  studied 
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with  so  much  ardour  and  sQCcess,  that  at  ten  yean 
of  age  he  had  a  grand  motet  of  his  own  compoei- 
tion  performed  in  fnll  orchestnH^an  example  which 
ought  to  be  held  In  remembrance  by  all  young 
sti^ents. 

IfVith  the  exception  of  the  Parisian  beadle,  all 
the  serrants  of  the  chorch  whom  we  have  men* 
tioned  above  have  some  trade  to  azerciae  indepen* 


dent  of  their  clerieal  ftmetiona;  some  are  porters, 
and  oonfide  the  door-keeping  to  their  wives  while 
they  discharge  their  duties  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gothio  aiches ;  others  are  tailors,  oobblers,  mat* 
makers,  matohmiJcerSy  &c^  Ac--^  race  of  provi- 
dent worthies  who,  having  recognised  the  tidae  of 
the  axiom  that  it  is  well  to  have  two  strings  to  your 
bow,  act  upon  it. 


POLITICAL   REOISIEB. 


DOMBSno. 

The  mat  event  of  the  past  month  has  been  the 
downfall  of  the  Derby  Ministry.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  after  a  debate  which  had  lasted  through 
four  nighto,  the  resolution  for  imposing  a  doubled 
and  extended  house^taz,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  remit  one-half  of 
tiie  maltotax,  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  305  to 
286.  It  pleased  Loni  Derby  and  his  ooUesgues 
to  regard  this  adverse  division  as  equivalent  to  a 
Vote  of  want  of  confidenoei  Mid  on  this  ground  to 
throw  up  their  offices  an  extraordinary  course, 
which  could  only  be  warranted  by  a  consciousness 
of  their  incapacity  for  producing  a  better  budget 
Tet  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Cabinet  had  actually 
had  under  consideration  a  financial  scheme  of  a 
very  different  character,  and  one  that  might  have 
united  a  majority  of  suffrages  in  its  &vour,  and 
assured  to  the  Government^  if  not  a  greatly- 
lengthened  existence,  at  least  a  temporary  re« 
prieve.  But  it  was  not  a  "  oompensation  *'  budget 
The  very  feature  of  Mr.  Dimeirs  plan  which 
could  have  made  it  acceptable  to  the  country, 
rendered  it  odious  to  the  little  knot  of  sincere  and 
Ugoted  Protectionists  with  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  counsel.  Having  come  into  power 
pledged  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  the 
landed  interest^  they  felt  lK>und  in  honour  to  make 
at  least  an  attempt  to  fulfil  their  engagement. 
With  this  view,  they  forced  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
reduction  of  the  malt^tax,  and,  in  so  doing,  spoiled 
his  budget.  When  the  hopelessly  impracticable 
charscter  of  their  scheme  became  apparent  even 
to  their  own  apprehensions)  the  next  idea  of  the 
Protectionist  chiefs  was  to  tie  their  unpopular 
budget  round  the  neck  of  their  able  first  lieute- 
nant, and  throw  him  overboard,  as  a  peace-ofiering 
to  the  ofiended  poweii^  and  then  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  with  a  new  adherent  who  would  bring  some 
accession  of  strength  to  their  crew.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
however,  was  not  disposed  to  play  the  part  of 
victim  in  such  a  sacrifice.  He  had  made  the 
Qovemment,  and  he  determined  to  unmake  it 
With  one  hand  on  the  helm,  and  a  poisoned 
dagger  in  the  other,  he  steered  the  ship  straight 
upon  the  rocks,  and  swam  ashore,  leaving  his  for- 
lorn companions  to  their  well-deserved  fate.  The 
remarkable  speech  with  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  closed  the  debate  on  the  minis- 
terial side  was  devoted  entirely  to  an  elaborate 


and  successful  vindication  of  his  own  ability  as  a 
financier  and  an  administrator*  His  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  were  left,  without  a  word  of  support, 
to  sink  under  the  flood  of  public  contempt  in 
which  all  of  them,  with  one  exception*  are  des- 
tined to  be  speedilv  submerged.  It  is  a  curioni 
fact  thaty  except  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  there  is  not  one  member  of  the  late 
Ministry  who  has  not  lost,  during  bis  brief  tenure 
of  office,  whatever  reputation  as  a  politician  he 
may  have  previously  possessed. 

The  present  condition  of  public  affairs  is  fraught 
with  great  peril  to  the  state.    The  recent  events, 
which  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
most  conspicuous  colleagues,  have  raised  him  to 
an    unapproachable    and    almost    despotic   pre- 
eminence in  his  party.    That  party  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  compact  of  all  the  parliamentary 
sections.    With  a  smaller  following  than  he  now 
possesses,  and  in  a  less  advantageous  position, 
Mr»  Disraeli  was  able  to  break  up  two  administra- 
tions, numbering  among  their  leaders  and  sap- 
porters  all  the  statesmen  and  popular  leaders  of 
Great  Britain.    On  the  other  hand,  to  drag  him 
from  office  it  has  been  necessary  for  all  those 
statesmen  and  popular  leaders  to  unite  their  efforts 
and  their  followers — and  even  thus,  they  have 
owed  their  success  mainly  to  the  blundering  arro- 
gance of  the  Ministers  whom  he  had  made,  and 
who  assiuned  to  be  his  masters.    This  assumption 
is  not  likely  to  occur  again.     Henceforth  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  have  his  psrty  well 
in  hand^obedient  to  his  slightest  nod.    However 
unwilling  we  may  be  to  admit  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  discreditable  fact,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  at  present  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Now,  the  question  for  our  real  statesmen  to  de- 
cide is  a  very  important  one.  How  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  coimtry  to  be  carried  on  against  s 
powerful  Opposition,  led  by  the  most  astute  and 
unscrupulous  politician  that  ever  sat  in  Parliament? 
The  state  of  stairs  in  this  country,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  difference  of  circunastances, 
is  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  existed  m 
France  just  before  the  coup  d'etat.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  a  shrewd,  inscrutable,  and  reckless 
political  aSveuturer,  who,  by  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  events,  has  secured  the  unreasomng  a^ 
devoted  adhesion  of  a  vast  body  of  dificontented 
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Iiadowners  and  cnltivatOTS  of  the  soil.    On  the 
other  ride  are  all  the  great  political  notabilitiee, 
aod  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislatnre, 
poflaessing  much  infinence  in  the  to waa,  but  divided 
into  seven!  inhannomouB  factions  of  almost  every 
political  hoe.    It  is  idle  to  suppose,  because  coups 
^etat  after  the  fVench  fashion  are  impossible  in 
this  coantry,  that  there  is  therefore  no  danger  in 
SQch  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  has  jnst  been 
described.    The  danger  is  twofold.    In  the  first 
pitce,  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that,  if  any  ac- 
cidental ciicmnstance— ench,  for  example,  as  a 
violent  no-popery  ezdtement — should  at  any  time 
Fender  the  existinff  Government  unpopular,  the 
vigilant  leader  of  tne  Opposition  will  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it.    lliere  will  be  a  sudden  and 
fierce  parliamentary  struggle,  a  defeat  of  the  min* 
isby,  a  dissolution,  and  then  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be 
borne  back  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  ardent  supporters.    It  may  be  said  that, 
after  all,  the  power  of  a  minister  is  so  closely  cir- 
cmnscribed  in  this  country  that  even  such  an 
event  oonld  not  produce  any  very  injurious  result. 
Bot  it  must  be  recollected  that,  though  the  legal 
power  of  a  minister  may  be  narrowly  restricted, 
ibe  power  both  for  good  and  for  evil  which  he 
deriTes  from  the  support  of  party-spirit,  and  even 
of  pirty-diseipliiie,  is  very  great;  too  great  to  be 
Ift^  in  any  but  the  most  patriotic  and  scrupu- 
lous han^    With  such  support,  one  British  min- 
ister drove  America,  and  another  Ireland,  into 
rebellion ;  a  third  loaded  the  country  with  its  pre- 
sent burden  of    debt;  a  fourth  carried  Oatholic 
emancipation ;  and  a  fifth  free-trade.     Having  no 
desire  to  do  Mr.  Disradi  injustice*  we  must  never- 
theless say  that  the  day,  if  it  ever  arrive,  which 
shall  see  such  a  Tery  lawless  and  vindictive  person- 
age at  the  head  of  a  reactionary  majority  of  four 
hundred  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
likely  to  prove  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  country. 
Bat  there  is  a  far  greater  and  more  imminent 
<k)ger,  of  ano^er  kind,  to  he  dreaded.    It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  still  more  reckless  and  vin- 
dictive political  adventurer,  with  a  large  and  most 
efficient  army   under  his  control,   is  oonstantly 
vntcbing  this  country  across  the  narrow  strait 
vlticfa  a  steamer  can  pass  in  ninety  minutes.    One 
consequence  of  the  present  state  of  parties  in  our 
Legislature  is,  that  the  Government  will  be  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  embarrassed,  and  even  broken 
Qp,  by  a  sudden  and  skilful  movement  of  the  Oppo- 
fiitioQ.     Such  an  event,  which,  under  ordinary 
drcnmstanoes,  would  lead  to  nothing  worse  than 
a  mere  "  ministerial  crisis,"  may  now  afibrd  a  real 
or  fancied  opportunity  for  an  unexpected  attack 
fr^  without,      rnie  couchant  tiger  beyond  the 
Channel  may  seize  such  an  occasion  for  his  long- 
meditated  spring. 

Snch  are  the  perils  against  which  our  statesmen 
have  now  to  protect  the  country.  Though  these 
dangers  may  not  be  considered  alarmingly  urgent, 
they  nrc  yet  probable  and  evident  enough  to  render 
a  lack  of  due  precaution  an  inexcusable  fault  in 
any  ministers  or  political  leaders  who  have  the 
pjwtr  of  controlling  or  influencing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 


COLOKIKS  AND  DEPElVnEKOIES. 

The  retirement  of  the  Derby  Ministry  is  a  most 
fortunate  event  for  our  Colonial  Empire,  which  Bir 
John  Pakington's  incompetency  and  wrongheaded 
Toryism  were  seriously  endangering.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  at  the  present  day  a  member 
of  Parliament  could  be  found  so  little  enlightened 
as  to  suppose  that  the  intelligent  communities  in* 
habiting  such  colonies  as  Oanada,  Australia,  and 
the  Gape,  could  now  be  governed  by  the  same 
arbitrary  system  of  Colonial-office  interference 
which  was  reluctantly  endured  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Lord  Derby,  however,  discovered  this  rare 
qualification  for  office  in  a  respectable  country 
gentleman,  eminent  as  a  chairman  of  quarter- 
sessions,  and  who  has  accordingly  managed  the 
government  of  the  British  colonies  exactly  in  the 
spirit  and  temper  with  which  he  would  hare  ad- 
ministered "justices' justice"  in  his  county. 

This  spirit  v;as  curiously  exhibited  on  the  Srd 
of  last  months  when  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Bir  William  Molesworth,  the  Colonial 
Becretary  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  concede  to  the  Canadians  the 
power  of  disposing  of  their  "  Clergy  Reserves" — 
notwithstanding  that  this  concession  had  been 
promised  by  the  previous  Government,  and  had 
been  once  more  claimed  by  t])e  Canadian  House 
of  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  adopted 
by  the  large  majority  of  62  to  22  votes.  Bir 
John  gives  several  reasons  for  refusing  to  keep 
this  promise,  all  of  which  resolred  themselves 
into  one — viz.,  that  he,  sitting  in  Downing-street, 
knew  what  was  good  and  proper  for  the  Canadians 
better  than  the  members  of  their  own  Legislature. 
How  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Legislature,  would  relish  a  similar  assump* 
tion  of  superior  knowledge  in  a  stranger,  one  may 
easily  imagine.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Bir  John  Pakington,  as  a  Minister.of 
the  Crown,  could  reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  honour 
and  duty  to  break  a  promise  formally  made,  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  to  a  colony  which  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  concession. 

The  case  of  the  Cape  colony  is  remarkably 
similar.  A  constitution,  as  is  well  known,  was 
promised  to  the  colony  by  Earl  Grey ;  and  it  was, 
in  fact,  nearly  completed,  and  ready  to  go  into 
operation,  when  that  minister  went  out  of  office. 
Lord  Derby  repeated  Earl  Grey's  promise,  and 
gave  a  positive  assurance  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  confirming  the  grant,  and  no  re- 
trenchment of  the  privileges  granted.  Yet  Sir 
John  Pakington,  disapproving  of  some  provisions 
in  the  constitution  (or,  as  the  report  goes,  in- 
fluenced by  the  secret  persuasions  of  a  Cape 
functionary,  now  in  this  country,  whose  unpopu- 
larity in  the  colony  has  rendered  him  naturally 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  free  institutions  into 
it)  coolly  repudiated  these  promises,  and  withdrew 
the  constitution.  On  the  14th  of  last  month,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Adderley,  concerning 
a  memorial  from  the  colonists  complaining  of  this 
treatment,  Sir  John  Pakington  replied  that  "  he 
had  a  despatch  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
stating  that  no  excitement  prevailed  on  the  sub- 
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ject  in  Gape  Town,  and  that  any  attempt  to  create 
an  excitement  was  likely  to  prove  nnsnccessfiil." 
This  is  the  old  story.  The  Lientenant-Govemor 
of  a  colony  is  appointed  by  the  Oolonial  Minister. 
From  the  Colonial  Minister  he  expects  promotion. 
And  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  the  subservient 
officials  who  fill  these  posts  will  write  home  what- 
ever they  think  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
their  superior.  How  little  the  assurances  of  this 
particular  Lieutenant-Governor  are  to  be  depended 
upon  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
Cape  Town  Mail,  of  November  6,  which  was 
copied  into  the  Daily  News.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  despatch  announcing  Sir  John  Pakington's 
intention  of  withholding  the  constitution  was 
only  made  known  in  the  colony  on  the  previous 
day: — 

At  the  last  moment  before  the  eailing  of  the  eteamer, 
the  colonists  ha^e  become  aware  of  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  promised  constitution,  and  Tirtual  rcToea- 
tion  of  the  letters  patent  of  1850.  The  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  public  at  this  monstrous  Tiolation  of  effieial 
faith  ha^e  already  been  fteely  expressed;  and  measurei  are 
in  contemplation  for  assetMing  a  convention  of  delegoiet 
from  the  different  districttj  to  consider  the  course  of  action 
to  be  pursued  under  these  circumstances. 

It  is  clear  that  if  there  was  "  no  excitement/' 
there  was  something  much  more  dangerous  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  The  case  is  evidently  one 
which  demands  the  immediate  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  prevent  the  mischief  which  may 
otherwise  result  from  Sir  John  Pakington*s  cul- 
pable mismanagement  and  incredible  blindness. 

In  Australia,  the  state  of  afi&iirs  is  quite  as 
alarming,  and  from  a  similar  cause.  In  the  Ia3t 
session  of  Parliament,  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales, 
praying  that  the  colonial  taxation  and  expenditure, 
the  appointment  to  offices  in  the  colony,  and  the 
local  legislation  in  all  questions  '*  not  affecting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  or  the  general  interests 
o(  the  empire,"  might  be  led  to  the  unfettered 
action  of  the  Legielature  and  Governor  of  the 
colony.  If  these  reasonable  requests  were  granted, 
the  Legislative  Council  declared  its  readiness  to 
**  provide  for  the  whole  cost  of  their  internal 
government,  civil  and  military."  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, which  would  retain  the  allegiance  of 
the  colonists,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the 
imperial  treasury  of  all  expense  on  account  of 
the  colony,  is  one  which  any  commonly  prudent 
minister  would  have  accepted  at  once.  Yet  it 
would  seem  that  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  year,  no 
answer  had  been  returned.  On  the  9tli  of  last 
mouth,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir  William 
IVlolesworth,  Sir  John  Pakington  stated  that  the 
Government,  "  after  mature  deliberation,  had  de- 
cided upon  the  extent  to  which  they  thought  con- 
cession to  that  petition  ought  to  be  made,"  but  he 
could  not  enter  into  an  explanation  on  tlie  subject 
until  after  the  recess.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  "  explanation"  had  been  of  a  nature  likely 
to  be  eatisfactory,  it  would  have  been  given  at 
once.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consequences  of  the 
mere  delay  are  already  becoming  serious.  An 
ominous  account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
the  colony  is  given  by  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald 


of  September  3,  in  an  article  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  was  reprinted,  a  few  days  ago,  by 
the  limes  ;"^ 

This  dey's  msil  will  convey  to  her  Majesty's  OoYem- 
ment  the  details  snd  results  of  flie  Ute  movement  in  cor 
Legislative  Council.  In  the  speeches  delivered,  snd  in  the 
resolutions  adopted,  Ministers  will  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  tlie  time  has  come  when  eoncessions  can  no  longer  be 
withheld,  but  at  risks  which  even  Ministers  ought  not  to 
contemplate  without  alarm.  In  some  of  those  speeches,  it 
is  true,  expressions  were  employed  of  which  sober-minded 
colonists  entirely  disapprove.  But  let  Ministers  be  assored 
of  thi» — that  respecting  the  political  wrongs  by  which  those 
angry  expressions  were  provoked  there  is  throughout  the 
country  but  one  opinion  and  one  feeling.  There  is  bat 
one  opinion  among  all  ranks  and  all  parties  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  having  the  unfettered  control  of  all  our  own 
revenues  and  plenary  powers  of  legislation  on  sabjeets 
purely  colonial.  The  public  mind  has  been  so  exasperated 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Home  Oovemmenti  that  nothing 
short  of  a  speedy  removal  of  all  our  just  eauses  of  com- 
,  plaint  ean  arrest  and  put  down  that  spirit  of  disloyalty 
which  has  of  late  been  gaining  ground  in  every  direction. 

The  point  which  is  most  deserving  of  notice  in 
all  these  cases  is  that  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  namely,  that  the  demands  of  the  colonists, 
whether  in  Canada,  at  the  Gape,  or  in  Australis, 
are  not  only  reasonable  in  themselvesy  but  are  such 
as  the  Home  Government  ought  to  be  glad  to 
concede.  Never  before  had  any  country  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaining  a  vast  colonial  empire  at  so 
cheap  and  easy  a  rate ;  and  surely,  never  since  the 
separation  of  the  American  colonies  has  such  a 
splendid  heritage  of  the  British  Crown  been  bo 
needlessly  imperilled,  by  official  injustice  and  im- 
becility, as  during  the  brief  career  of  the  Derby 
Administration. 

FOREIGN. 

On  the  2nd  of  last  monih,  the  amiiversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  liberties  of  France  were  extin- 
guished, the  long-expected  changes  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  that  country  took  place,  in  a  way  remind- 
ing one  of  the  sudden  shifting  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  a  pantomime.  A  plain  ^*  Bepublic" 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  "  Em- 
pire," and  M.  Bonaparte,  the  Republican  President, 
became  Napoleon  III.,  ''  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  national  will  Emperor  of  tiie  French."  Such 
a  political  phantasmagoria,  in  which  all  is  unreal, 
baseless,  and  ephemeral,  hardly  awakens  a  languid 
curiosity ;  and,  but  for  the  possible  danger  \yitb 
which  it  may  be  fraught,  would  be  wholly  with- 
out interest  for  this  country.  The  mere  title  of 
Emperor  could,  indeed,  add  nothing  to  the  despotic 
power  which  Louis  Napoleon  before  possessed; 
but  it  awakens  recollections  in  France,  and  fears 
or  sympathies  in  other  countries,  which  may  pro- 
duce important  results.  All  Italy,  north  and 
south,  is  said  to  be  already  in  a  secret  ferment, 
caused  by  reminiscences  and  hopes,  to  which  the 
present  hateful  tyrannies  in  Lombardy,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  lend  a  double  strength.  The  late  Repub- 
lican party  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
altogether,  absorbed  in  the  Imperial  party,  which 
looks  for  deliverance  to  the  armies  of  France. 
Such  is  the  result  of  so  governing  a  people  that 
even  a  change  of  masters  is  welcomed  by  them  as 
a  relief. 

The  Belgian  Chambers,  in  mortal  dread  of  their 
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powerful  and  nnacrupulons  neighbotir,  have  passed 
a  law  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press,  lest  its 
comments  should  give  offence  in  that  quarter. 
One  can  hardly  blame  the  Belgian  legislators ;  yet 
k  may  be  doubted  whether  their  prudence  or  sub- 
serviency will  avail  them  better  than  a  more 
doarageoQS  course.  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a  man 
who  will  lack  a  pretext  whenever  it  may  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  carry  out  the  intention  now 
openly  procLumed  by  his  subordinates,  and  extend 
the  irontiers  of  his  Empire  to  the  Rhine. 


The  Prussian  and  Spanish  Governments  have 
both  been  inspired,  by  the  example  of  France, 
with  the  idea  of  restricting  the  powers  of  their 
respective  legislatures,  and  have  both  encountered 
a  strong  opposition.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
rulers,  in  both  cases,  is  to  strengthen  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  They  have  not  yet  learned, 
or  are  incapable  of  appreciating,  the  simple  truth, 
that  the  strength  of  a  Government  results  not  from 
its  executive  power,  but  from  the  attachment  of  its 
people. 
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Ftdek^fa  hadiei  Memorandum  Book  and  Poetical 
MtMcellany,  1853.  Sudbuiy:  J.  W.  Fulcher. 
London:  8uttaby  and  Co.;  Longman,  Brown, 
Green  and  Longmans. 

**  Fclcher's  Ladies'  Pocket  Book"  has  been  for  so 

many  years  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  has  so 

^ell  deserved  the  good  character  it  has  attained, 

tlafc  we  are  not  surprised  to  find   it,  as  usual, 

aboonding  in    good    things.       Bernard    Barton 

thought  it  no  scorn  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  some 

cf  his  best  pieces,  which  made  their  first  appear- 

aaioe   in  its  miniature  pages.     The  volume  for 

1S53  is  in  no  respect  behind  its  predecessors. 

W^ith   original  sketches  by  Frances   Brown  and 

Thomas  Miller,  and  a  long  list  of  contributions 

from  the  Poets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  riddles, 

which  it  would  take  us  six  months  to  solve,  Mr. 

Falcher*B  numerous  patrons  can  hardly  fail  of 

l>eing  abondantly  satisfied. 


7%e  Setro$peetive  Review.    No.  I.    November,  1852. 
London  :  John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho-square. 

This  ia  the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterlyjoumal 
devoted  to  the  review  of  old  literature.  The  plan 
is  not  altogether  new — a  journal  under  the  same 
title  having  been  attempted  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  though  we  believe  it  remained  in  existence 
not  more  than  twelve  months.  The  present  work 
promises  well;  the  table  of  contents  presents  a 
^ood  bill  of  fare,  and  the  articles  are  written  with 
spirit.  We  hope  and  trust  that  our  new  friend 
\rill  live  to  become  an  old  one,  and  prosper  in  the 
land. 


Seoond  Report  of  the  Cammimoners  for  the  Exhibi- 
tiom  of  1851,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio 
Walpole,  &c.  &c.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Pariiament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.    1852. 

From  this  Report,  the  importance  of  which  is  not 
to  be  judged  from  its  size,  we  gather,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  a  few  facts  which 
ought  to  be  generally  known,  as  they  affect,  more 
or  less  remotely,  all  classes  of  the  people.  In  the 
first  place,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners,  after  defraying  all  the  ex- 
of  the  Exhibition,  is  stated  at  £170,000  at 


least — an  amount  greater  by  £20,000  than  was 
reckoned  upon.  The  application  of  this  large 
surplus  formed  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Without  even  alluding  to  the  number- 
less suggestions  which  have  been  made  upon  this 
subject,  we  will  confine  our  notice  to  what  it  has 
been  proposed  to  do  with  the  money,  and  the 
steps  which  have  already  been  taken  in  carrying 
out  the  proposition.  Considering  the  acknow- 
ledged insufficiency  of  our  home  institutions  for 
industrial  instruction  as  compared  with  those  ot 
other  nations,  the  Commissioners  state  that  they 
did  iiot  feel  justified  in  allotting  the  funds  to  pur- 
poses of  a  limited,  partial,  or  local  character ;  and 
they  declare  their  conviction  that  the  '^  require- 
ment most  felt  by  the  country  is  an  institution 
which  should  serve  to  increase  the  means  of  indus- 
trial education,  and  extend  the  influence  of  science 
and  art  upon  productive  industry."  They  propose, 
therefore,  the  erection  of  a  new  institution  in  the 
metropolis,  "  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, adequate  for  Uie  extended  wants  of  industry, 
and  in  connexion  with  similar  institutions  in  the 
provinces  ;*'  an  institution  that  shall  be  '^  rendered 
capable,  by  scholarships  and  by  other  means,  of 
affiliating  local  establishments  over  this  country, 
in  India,  and  her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions, 
whereby  the  results  of  its  labours  might  be  dis-^ 
seminated  as  widely  as  possible,  and  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  a  constant  interchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  parent  institution  and  the 
bodies  associated  with  it*'  For  such  an  institu- 
tion, which,  to  be  worthy  of  the  nation,  must  ne 
cessarily  embrace  every  department  of  practical 
science  and  art,  a  space  of  ground,  according  to 
the  Commissioners,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifly  acres  in  extent,  would  be  desirable,  while 
less  than  half  that  amount  would  certainly  be  in- 
sufficient. It  being  altogether  impossible  to  obtain 
land  at  any  price  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis 
adequate  for  the  contemplated  purpose,  the  Com- 
missioners availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  offered  of  purchasing  the  Gore  House  es- 
tate, which  possesses  a  frontage  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred feet  facing  Hyde  Park,  which  contains  twen* 
ty-one  and  a  hdf  acres,  and  of  which  they  obtained 
possession  for  £60,000.    Twenty-one  acres,  how- 
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ever,  would  never  admit  of  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  their  plan;  and  therefore,  after  duly 
weighing  what  appeared  to  them  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  bold  step,  they 

passed  a  lesolntion  aathorising  the  ontlay  of  a  sum  not 
ezoeeding  jE  150,000  of  the  sorplos  in  the  parohase  of  land 
(including  the  first  purchase)^  npon  condition  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  engage  to  reoommend  to 
Parliament  the  oontribntion  of  a  snm  of  like  amount  to- 
wards the  purehases  contemplated.  This  assurance  having 
been  obtained  bj  ns,  we  felt  that  we  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  justify  us  in  proceeding,  without  an  ioja- 
rious  loss  of  time,  to  make  the  further  purchases ;  being  at 
the  ssme  time  fully  aware  that  we  should  be  doing  so  at 
our  own  risk,  but  equally  conyinced  that,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  a  duty  to  the  country 
not  to  shrink  from  incurring  that  responsibility.  Accord- 
ingly we  entered  into  negotiations  widi  the  trustees  of  the 
Baron  de  Viliars  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  belonging 
to  him  of  the  extent  of  forty-eight  acres,  and  adjoining 
the  Gore  House  estate  already  purchased  by  us.  Theresult 
of  these  negotiations  has  been,  that  we  have  secured  the 
possession  of  this  estate  for  the  sum  of  j£  153,000.  Of  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  ;f  15,000  has  been  already  paid  by  us 
as  a  deposit. 

The  Commissioners  further  recommend  that 
Parliament  should  obtain  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  unoccupied  ground  adjoining  that  which 
they  have  purchased,  and  thus  secure  the  whole 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of 
their  plan. 

So  much  for  the  business  done.  The  Oommis- 
sioners  make  light  of  the  weary  distance  of  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  institution  from  the  centre 
of  the  metropolis,  and  argue  from  the  success  of 
the  Exhibition  on  a  spot  exactly  opposite  to  it» 
that  that  part  of  London  is  not  too  remote  for 
visitors.  That  it  is  not  too  remote  for  visitors 
appears  to  us  a  very  equivocal  recommendation  for 
the  site  of  an  institution  avowedly  contemplated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  industrious  classes,  the 
immense  majority  of  whom  in  London  are  perma- 
nently resident  some  five  or  six  miles  to  the  east 
or  north-east  of  it.  The  armies  of  artisans  and 
operatives  who  visited  the  Exhibition  did  so  for  the 
most  part  individually  but  once  or  twice,  and  they 
sacrificed  each  of  them  a  day's  work  in  order  to 
do  so.  They  must  do  the  same  to  visit  the  new  insti- 
tution, if  it  ever  be  completed.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  so  far  as  the  Spitalfields  weaver,  and  the 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  working-men  who 
reside  and  must  reside  east  of  Temple  Bar,  are 
concerned,  it  might  as  well  be  situated  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  or  at  the  Land's  End;  they  will  never  see  it 
unless  upon  some  few  and  infrequent  holiday  occa- 
aions,  and  they  will  derive  no  more  benefit  from  it 
than  they  do  from  the  impenetrable  print-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  or  from  breaking  their  shins 
in  the  gloom  of  the  Nineveh  Caverns.  It  appears 
to  us  that  a  piece  of  ground  might  have  been  found 
purchaseable  at  one- third  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
land  bought,  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
on  a  part  of  the  district  in  which  Finsbury  Park 
has  been  projected,  and  which  would  have  been 
accessible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  nor  the  expense  of  travelling  so  far 
westward.  But  it  is  too  late  now  perhaps  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been.    The  bar- 


gain is  made,  and  the  public  must  make  the  best 
of  it  They  will  have  to  pay  in  some  shape  or 
other  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  ground ; 
that  is  the  only  thing  to  be  predicted  with  any- 
thing like  certainty  at  present ;  in  other  words,  the 
profits  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  were  not  the 
property  of  the  Commissioners,  have  been  expended 
by  them  in  securing  a  tax  of  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands a-year,  it  may  be,  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
public  for  a  long  and  indefinite  period.  We  hope, 
though  we  can  hardly  believe,  that  the  institution 
which  is  to  be,  will,  in  its  practical  working,  com- 
pensate tiie  outlay,  and  that  the  people  who  have 
paid,  and  will  pay  for  all,  will  not  be  asked  in 
addition  to  pay  for  a  sight  of  their  own  property. 


The  Pronunciation  of  Greek;  Accent  and  Quantity. 
A  Philological  Inquiry.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go. 

Classical  Literature  in  its  relation  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  Scottish  University  Education.  An 
inaugural  Lectiure  delivered  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  November  2,  1852.  By  John  Stcaet 
B LACKi  E ,  Professo r  of  Greek.  E dinburgh :  Suther- 
land and  ELuox.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  designed  to  show  the 
propriety  of  pronouncing  the  ancient  Greek  very 
nearly  as  the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  subjects  of  King  Otho.  The 
author  discusses  the  question  with  much  vigour  of 
stvle  and  copiousness  of  learning ;  but  he  omits, 
after  all,  to  consider  the  main  point  which  must 
be  settled  before  his  arguments  can  produce  con- 
viction— namely,  the  advantage  which  would  arise 
from  the  proposed  change.  We  may  grant  that 
he  has  proved — what  the  best  authorities  have  long 
been  inclined  to  admit — that  the  pronunciatiou  of 
the  modern  Greeks  is  in  most  points  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  among  their  progenitors  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  but  that  admission  goes  but 
very  little  way  towards  establishing  the  principle 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  pronounce  Greek 
after  the  fashion  of  either  the  moderns  or  the 
ancients.  The  objects  for  which  we  learn  either 
Latin  or  Greek  differ  in  one  respect  from 
those  that  induce  us  to  acquire  a  modern  tongue ; 
we  do  not  expect  ever  to  have  occasion  to  speak 
either  of  the  ancient  languages  to  a  foreigner. 
Were  the  French,  or  German,  or  Italian,  to  become 
a  dead  language — or  were  either  of  them  only 
spoken,  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  by  an  insignificant 
community  in  a  remote  corner  of  Europe— 
the  precise  pronunciation  of  that  particular  lan- 
guage would  cease  ^  be  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance to  us.  We  should  learn  it,  as  we  now 
learn  the  classical  tongues,  solely  for  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
literature ;  and  these  advantages  would  probably 
be  just  as  great,  whether  our  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  language  were  accurate  or  not.  In  reading 
poetry,  only,  would  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
these  modern  tongues  be  important  But  in  regard 
to  the  Greek,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  curiously 
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enough,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading  the 
poetry  of  the  ancients  is  altogether  lost  by  the 
moderns.  This  loss,  however,  is  really  of  very 
dight  oonsequence.  We  admire  Homer  and 
Sophoclee^  not  for  their  rhythm,  bnt  for  the  poetic 
beauties  of  their  ideas  and  their  diction.  The 
mere  soond  of  the  language  is  a  matter  of  as  little 
intereet  to  ns  as  the  shape  of  the  letters  in  which 
we  write  it 

The  *'  inaugural  lectnre"  has  for  its  object  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  as  a  branch  of  study  in  our  academies. 
Hiere  are  few  scholars  who  will  not  concur  in  the 
views  which  the  author  propounds  on  this  subject, 
and  which  he  enforces  with  great  energy  and  much 
happiness  of  expression. 


R^ing  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Young  Poets; 
iiik  an  £ssa^  on  English  Versification,  and  Ex- 
planatory Observations  on  the  Selection  and  Use  of 
Rkymes.  Edinburgh :  J.  Hogg.  London :  E. 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  is  a  remarkably  clever  and  well-digested 
little  work.  The  Essay  on  English  Versification, 
tboQgh  occupying  but  a  moderate  space,  is  one  of 
ike  completest  treatises  on  the  subject  which  has 
jet  appeared,  and  it  contains  some  note-worthy 
jaasages,  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  prose-writers 
as  well  as  poets,  upon  the  remarkable  powers  of 
the  consonants  in  descriptive  writing.  From  the 
Explanatory  Observations  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which,  it  appears  to  us,  expresses  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  use  of  such  technical 
aids  to  poetic  art  as  Hhyming  Dictionaries  can 
afford. 

Bjihe  siqrB  tbmt  at,  even  in  conTersalion,  we  often  find 
OQnel?efl  at  a  lost  for  an  apt  word  to  express  our  meaning ; 
ind  IS  simflar  difficulties  must  naturally  occur  still  more 
flften  in  Terse-writing,  it  is  reasonable  to  assame  that  these 
cBga^  in  the  latter  task  will  scarcely  fail  to  reap  some 
tdrintsge  from  a  Dietionary  of  Bhymes ;  since,  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  without  trouble,  they  may  there  find  words 
which  might  not  suggest  themseWes  for  a  long  time  through 
the  mere  proeess  of  reflection.  This  is  a  fair  and  simple 
■rgoment  ....  What  the  Abbe  Dabois  onoe  said  of  the 
Froieh  poeta  ia  probably  true  of  not  a  few  English  ones ; 
to  vit,  that»  "  whatever  they  might  say,  they  all  kept  some 
•oeh  book  in  their  private  workshops."  ....  Many  of  the 
most  exquisite  fancies  of  Keats,*  and,  above  aJI,  in  his 
**  Eudymion,"  have  obvionsly  been  prompted  by  the  neoes- 
litjes  of  the  rhyme.  ....  Many  other  poets  besides 
locate  might  be  shown  to  have  taken  suggestions  from 
rhymes,  and  these  both  numerous  and  fine ;  nor  is  the  cir- 
ciunstanee  of  their  having  so  done  in  the  slightest  degree 
4i>psraging.  If  the  thoughts  were  original,  they  possessed 
the  one  eharaeteristto  needfkil  in  poetry,  and  it  mattered 
Bot  wfaenee  they  apmng.  Still  leu  mattered  it  whether  the 
■festive  rhymes  occured  spontaneously  to  the  mind,  or 
veie  taken  from  a  book.  On  this  trifling  distinction  the 
^nettion  really  and  wholly  hangs.  Let  not  the  alumni  of 
the  muses,  then,  when  they  would  express  the  whispers  of 
^  **maid>  divine"  in  fit  terms,  either  seruple  or  be 
ishsmed  to  have  reeonrse  to  all  such  aids  as  lie  at  their 
comuasBd* 

As  well  might  the  artist  scruple  or  be  ashamed 
to  have  recourse  to  tinted  paper,  prepared  canvas, 
or  any  of  the  nnmeroos  contrivances  adapted  to 
JjMwwiate  his  laboar,  or  render  it  more  effective, 
^e  world  cares  nothing  for  the  mode  in  which  a 
^<nk  of  art  is  achieved,  be  it  a  poem,  a  picture, 


or  a  statue ;  so  that  it  be  really  a  fine  work,  all 
will  be  content  to  ignore  the  tools  by  which  it  was 
wrought  The  Dictionary  before  ns  is  compiled 
on  the  simplest  plan,  and  fills  but  a  very  small 
space ;  the  rhymes  are  divided  into  perfect,  nearly 
perfect,  and  allowable ;  the  work  will  be  useful,  as 
we  said  before,  to  many  who  have  no  thought  of 
writing  poetry,  and  its  careful  perusal  would  en- 
large and  improve  the  vocabulary  of  most  men. 


Yr  Ynys  Unyg:  or,  the  Lonely  Island.  A  Narra- 
tive for  Young  People.  London:  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Ca,  Stationer's  Hall  Couit;  George 
Boutledge  and  Co.,  Farringdon  street.  Newcastle- 
iipon-Tyne:  F.  and  W.  Dodswortb.     1852. 

It  would  puzzle  the  author  of  this  singular  narra- 
tive, we  imagine,  to  inform  us  in  what  latitude  the 
'^  Lonely  Island"  is  to  be  found.  The  tale  purports 
to  be  the  history  of  a  family  group,  consisting 
chiefly  of  ladies  and  children,  who  set  forth  in  a 
well-victualled  yacht  in  search  of  adventure  on  the 
ocean.  They  are  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  island 
with  the  ugly  name,  where  they  are  compelled  to 
take  up  their  abode,  while  the  captain  and  crew, 
unloading  the  damaged  yacht,  proceed  witli  her  to 
a  distant  part  to  get  her  repaired.  During  the 
absence  of  the  crew,  the  ladies  and  children  lead  a 
sort  of  Crusoe  life  in  the  desert  island,  where  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by  a  monster  snake, 
who  bolts  their  cow  at  a  meal,  but  is  fortunately 
killed  before  he  has  time  to  digest  it.  After  the 
snake  come  a  gang  of  pirates,  who  are  kept  at  bay 
by  the  valour  of  the  ladies  and  children.  By  and  ' 
by  the  yacht  returns  in  the  hands  of  pirates  who 
have  captured  her,  bringing  back  the  captain  and 
gamekeeper  (!)  who  contrive  to  rejoin  the  ladies. 
The  family  party  is  at  length  besieged  in  their 
refuge  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock ;  but  the  pirates 
not  being  able  to  get  at  them,  threaten  to  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  rock  with  the  cannon  of  tho 
yacht,  lying  some  hundred  feet  below !  However, 
just  as  they  are  all  going  to  be  blown  to  atoms  by 
th#  cannon,  a  man-of-war's  boat  is  heard  rowing 
round  the  point,  and  the  pirates  are  overpowered 
by  British  tars.  A  happy  conclusion  winds  up  the 
story.  This  volume  is  the  joint  production  of  an 
author  who  cannot  write,  of  an  artist  who  cannot 
draw,  and  of  a  printer  who  cannot  print.  The 
ladies  talk  slang,  and  are  described  as  muttering 
"horrible  imprecations"  against  their  adversaries  ; 
they  are  vulgar  in  manners,  and  degraded  in 
mind;  at  the  same  time  they  are  described  as 
pious  and  prayerful,  and  held  up  as  religious  ex- 
amples to  the  young.  The  only  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  its  binding,  which  is  neat  and 
substantial ;  all  within  the  covers  is  rubbish  of  the 
first  water. 


How  to  make  Moneif.    By  A  Tradesman.     How  to 
invest  Money.     By  Harriet  Beech  kr    Stowe. 
Birmingham:  J.W.Showell,  Temple-street.     Lon- 
don :  Arthur  Hall  and  Co.     1852. 
This  little  book,  which  should  be  in  every  man's 
waistcoat-pocket,  contains  the  advice  of  a  father  to 
a  son  MX  the  subject  of  money-getting.    It  briefly 
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but  effectually  exposes  the  false  morality  of  many 
of  our  commercial  maxims,  and  lays  bare  the 
heartless  oppression  of  which  they  are  too  often 
the  sources.  In  this  money-hunting  age  a  manual 
that  teaches  the  young  to  prefer  a  pure  heart  and  a 
clear  conscience  to  a  full  purse  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated  or  too  frequenUy  read.  The  price  of  this 
neat  little  tract  is  next  to  nothing  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats. 
Upon  the  story  by  Mrs.  8towe,  "  How  to  invest 
Money,"  we  need  say  nothing :  the  authoress  of 
^  Uncle  Tom'*  commands  a  numerous  audience, 
and  never  fails  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  A  single 
envelope  will  contain  this  little  treatise,  which  is 
not  too  long  for  a  tradesman  to  read,  however 
deeply  engaged  in  business. 

The  Unseen  Hand;  or,  Episodes  in  an  Eventful  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  Stopford  J.  Ram,  M.A  ,  Incumbent 
of  Warslow  and  Elkstone,  Staffordsoire.  Bath: 
Binns  and  Goodwin.  London:  Whittaker  and 
Go. ;  Hamilton  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.    Dublin ;  J.  M'Qlashan. 

This  is  one  of  Binns  and  Goodwin's  admirable 
typographic  performances,  and,  as  a  specimen  of 
printing,  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  The  sight  of  it 
would  rejoice  the  soul  of  old  Hazard,  if  he  could 
rise  from  his  grave  aiid  look  at  it ;  he  was  the  best 
English  printer  in  his  day,  and  he  wrought  his 
typographical  marvels  on  the  same  premises  now 
occupied  by  his  worthy  successors,  the  Messrs.  B. 
and  G. ;  but  he  never  conceived  the  excellence  to 
which  the  art  could  be  brought  by  means  of  in- 
ventions unknown  in  his  time.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  praise  of  the  "  Unseen  Hand"  must  stop  here. 
As  a  religious  ronuince,  it  is  the  merest  milk-and- 
water  twaddle  that  was  ever  perpetrated ;  while, 
as  a  work  of  literature,  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  degree  at.  the  university,  and  fills 
the  position  of  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar.  Seduced 
by  the  pretentious  title,  "  Episodes  in  an  Eventful 
Life,"  we  sat  down  to  its  perusal,  expecting  both 
interest  and  instruction  from  its  pages.  Alas  I  all 
the  events  in  this  wonderful  history  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  paragraph.  Here  they 
are : — Henry  Carlton,  a  rather  soft  and  lackadaisi- 
cal young  man,  loses  his  mother  and  inherits  her 
property;  he  travels  through  Switzerland,  and 
arrives  at  Venice,  where  he  spends  his  evenings, 
being  a  dab  at  the  oar,  in  rowing  about  in  a  gon- 
dola (!)  on  the  Grand  Canal.  He  comes  home, 
and  faJls  in  love  with  Florence  Moultrie,  whose 
parents,  seeing  that  he  is  not  over-steady  nor  very 
rich,  object  to  the  match.  He  goes  off  in  a  tiff  to 
college,  where  he  smokes  cigars  and  drinks 
**  bishop,"  but  does  not  otherwise  distinguish 
himself.  In  the  vacation  he  takes  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land, and  comes  back  no  wiser  than  he  went 
Hearing  that  Florence  is  about  to  be  married  to  a 
Mr.  Sandford,  he  resolves  to  quit  the  country ; 
•niid,  dressing  himself  like  a  common  sailor,  takes 
a  passage  on  board  an  American  liner.  The  vessel 
sticks  in  the  mud  on  leaving  dock,  and  Henry 
goes  ashore  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  a  friend. 
His  friend  dissuades  him  from  the  voyage,  and  he 


returns  to  college,  mends  Iiis  manners,  leaves  off 
«  bishop,"  boat-racing,  and  cigars,  and,  in  reward 
of  his  virtue,  marries  the  maiden  of  his  choice, 
who  had  never  forsaken  him  all  the  while,  Mr. 
Sandford  being  nothing  more  than  a  blunder  of 
Henry^s  sieter's.  But  if  there  are  no  events,  the 
want  of  them  is  compensated  by  abundance  of  preach- 
ing ;  all  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  a  pious  and 
charitable  intention ;  but  all  of  it,  too,  of  the  most 
tame,  trite,  and  unintellectual  character.  The  au- 
thor denounces  oratorios  on  the  ground  that  people 
go  to  hear  them  from  motives  of  amusement ;  but 
he  leads  his  hero  into  a  gin-shop  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
describing  the  scene,  which  he  does  very  stupidly, 
as  the  following  extract  will  show. 

One  half  of  the  persons  present  were  in  a  state  of  par« 
tisl  intoziestion ;  a  few  were  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room, 
supporting  themselTes  by  means  of  tables  and  benehes. 
There  were  individaals  there  of  all  ages — ^the  old  hoarj- 
headed  sinner,  who  appeared  as  if  he  must  be  within  a 
week  of  death — the  strong  man  offart^  rushing  into  the 
arms  of  a  prematvre  termination  of  life — l!he  yoang  man  of 
fiTe-and-twentj,  whose  young  w\fe  and  helpless  babe  were 
pining  in  desolate  loneliness  on  the  cold,  fireless  hearth.  Kor 
was  it  men  only  who  were  to  be  observed  in  this  miserable 
scene ;  there  were  females  also,  &o.  &e. — spooring  down  glass 
after  glass,  &c. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  above  precious  piece  of 
rubbish.  The  Rev.  Stopford  Ram  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  events  of  this  book  are  true,  and 
that  names  only  are  changed ;  and  he  refers  espe- 
cially to  the  description  of  the  gin-shop,  on  which 
he  seems  to  pride  himself,  as  being  true  also. 
Doubtless  such  scenes  are  but  too  frequent,  and 
their  demoralising  effect  can  never  be  sufiBciently 
exposed ;  but  a  man  who  professes  to  write  the 
truth  should  be  able  at  least  to  steer  clear  of  the 
ridiculous  and  the  impossible.  Think  of  a  man 
"rushing  into  the  arms  of  a  premature  termination  T* 
Is  this  me  sort  of  imagery  cultivated  at  college? 
or  worthy  of  a  Master  of  Arts  ?  Then  how  did 
Mr.  Ram  know  that  the  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  had  a  wife  and  child  ?  And  we  want  to 
know  how  they  could  be  ''  pining  in  desolate  lone- 
liness on  a  cold^  fireless  hearth,"  seeing  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  summer  when  the  father  was 
found  in  the  gin-shop— Henry,  who  saw  them 
there,  having  just  dined  off  green  peas  ?  The 
reader  will  place  what  reliance  he  chooses  on  Mr. 
Ram's  professions  of  truthfulness,  which,  however, 
we  have  no  intention  of  impeaching.  One  word 
more  and  we  have  done,  Henry's  friend,  a  clergy- 
man at  Liverpool,  takes  him  to  the  dying  bed  of 
an  old  man,  whom  they  find  cursing  and  swearing 
at  the  doctor  for  not  being  quick  in  attendance. 
The  poor  blaspheming  wretch  is  transformed  into 
a  saint  by  the  talismanic  treatment  of  the  clergy- 
man in  the  course,  as  it  would  appear,  of  some 
twenty  minutes,  and  dies  that  night  in  a  ''  joyful 
hope,"  <&e.  This  needs  no  comment:  the  tremen- 
dous mischief  resulting  from  the  publication  of 
such  awful  delusions  as  these  must  be  apparent  to 
every  thinking  mind.  Let  Mr.  Ram  weigh  well 
his  responsibilities ;  whatever  he  may  think  of  it, 
he  is  no  conjuror,  and  his  book  will  do  little  good 
to  himself  or  any  one  else.    In  a  humble  parish, 
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in  some  refy  uncultivated  dutrict,  he  may  find  a 
^ere  of  osefolnefls,  bnt  to  the  walks  of  literature 
he  ius  no  Tocation. 

Siolch  County  Courts.  Twelre  Articles  reprinted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant.  Edinouigh : 
Paton  and  Ritchie.     1852. 

Shrif  €k>urt$  of  Scotland.  Remarks  on  the  pro- 
poaed  Changes  on  the  Constitution,  Jurisdiction, 
sod  Procedure  of  these  Courts.  By  an  Advocate, 
not  A  Sheriff.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Black- 
wood and  Sons.    1802. 

Tbebs  two  pamphlet^  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
the  exponents  of  public  opinion  divided  just  now  on 
the  question  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland. 
The  first,  setting  forth  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the 
present  system,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
sweeping  measure  of  reform,  and  advocates  the 
extension  of  the  SberifTs  summary  jurisdiction  to 
&11  caaes  under  £50,  by  which  the  abnormal 
expenses  of  litigation  would  be  reduced  to  some- 
thiog  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice,  and 
courts  of  law,  no  longer  existing  as  mere  mantraps, 
frcm  the  meshes  of  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
vithoQt  heing  fleeced,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
tkpoblic,  and  not  wholly  and  solely  for  the  ad- 
TfflUge  of  the  lawyers.  The  other  pamphlet,  by 
ffi  Advocate,  takes  a  conservative  view  of  the 
giwtion,  admitting  the  necessity  and  desirable- 
Q£Bs  of  a  certain  amount  of  reform,  especially  as 
to  lessening  the  delays  and  expenses  of  procedure, 
bot  dJBBents  strongly  from  the  extension  of  the 
jnriadiction  in  the  manner  proposed,  alleging  that 
ill  that  is  necessary  are  a  few  minor  modifications 
ill  the  constitution  of  the  Sherifl'-courta,  the  fun- 
cental  principles  of  which  are  excellent,  and 
would  be  thus  rendered  admirably  adapted  to  the 
doe  independent  and  satisfactory  administration  of 
jistice.  We  have  no  pretensions  to  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  this  question.  We  know,  however,  that 
£&glishmen  have  benefited  largely  by  the  late 
lefonn  in  the  County -courts ;  and  we  could  wish 
oor  friends  around  '*  Auld  Reekie"  to  share  in  like 
JdTantagea.  That  they  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
u  to  the  desirableness  of  a  change  by  which  most 
of  them  are  likely  to  be  affected  some  day  or  other, 
we  reoommend  the  perusal  of  these  pamphlets,  in 
wiiicb  the  question  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
Mndled  in  all  ito  bearings. 

^^Highlanden  ;  the  Scottish  Martyrs  ;  and  other 
Poms,  fiytlie  Rev.  James  G.  Small,  Berrie. 
^ird  Edition.  Edinbuiigh:  Johnstone  and 
Hanter.  London:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.;  and  R. 
Theobald.  Glasgow:  J.  R.  Macuair  and  Go. 
1S51  ^ 

"Tu  words, « third  edition,"  upon  the  title-page  of 
t  Tolame  of  poems,  are  themselves  a  guarantee  of 
"^  than  ordinary  merit.  Mr.  Small  writes  well, 
^  vemfies  elegantly  and  correctly ;  and  if  he 
^y  rises  to  sublimity  or  emulates  the  bold 
fi'ghts  of  Bome  of  his  country's  bards,  he  never 
«Matothe  level  of  mediocrity.  His  volume  b 
^  {Headng  companion  for  a  quiet  hour ;  and  the 
I*'^  of  it  will  recall  many  a  picturesque  and 
^^^^t  scene  to  the  recollection  of  the  Highhind  | 


tourist  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Scottish  history. 
We  would  advise  the  summer-traveller  in  Scotland 
to  bring  away  the  volume  in  his  pocket,  and  to 
recur  to  it  when  he  would  re-awaken  the  most 
interesting  associations  of  his  journey. 

Ireland,  considered  as  a  Field  for  Investment  or 
Residence.  By  William  Bvlijock  Webster,  Esq. 
Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.     1852. 

The  author  of  this  work  having  visited  every 
county  in  Ireland  except  two,  and  thus  had  oppor- 
tunities extending  over  some  years  of  estimating 
both  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  character 
of  the  people,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Englishmen  are  labouring  under  a  misapprehension 
as  to  these  most  important  points.  He  seeks 
therefore  to  dispel  their  unfounded  prejudices,  aud 
to  lay  before  them  a  statement  of  the  advantages 
that  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  offers  to  capi- 
talists as  a  field  for  investment  We  have  private 
reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Webster  is  right  in 
his  assertion  that  the  vast  amount  of  capital  now 
seeking  investment  may  be  employed  as  securely 
and  more  profitably  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
facts  which  he  has  industriously  collected  together 
in  his  book  all  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment; bnt  we  can  do  no  more  here  than  refer  the 
reader  to  his  little  work,  which  will  amply  repay 
the  cost  of  purchase  and  the  pains  of  perusal. 


Facts  and  Observations  on  the  Physical  Education 
qf  Children f  especially  as  regards  the  Prevention  of 

fpinal  and  other  Deformities.  By  8am oei.  Hare, 
ellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 
London :  J.  Churchill,  46,  Princes-street,  Leicester- 
square.     1852. 

Mr.  Hare's  work  on  the  prevention,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  curvatures  of  the  spine  is  well  known 
in  the  medical  world,  and  has  run  through  several 
editions.  His  contributions  to  that  peculiar  part 
of  medical  science  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
energies  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who 
have  better  qualifications  for  judging  of  their 
merits  than  we  can  pretend  to.  He  is  known  as  a 
clear  and  intelligible  writer  and  a  successful  practi- 
tioner ;  and  his  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  per- 
sonal deformities  and  personal  sufferings  which  a 
preposterous  fashion  has  inflicted  upon  the  female 
sex  will  carry,  perhaps,  as  much  weight  as  that  of 
any  member  of  the  faculty.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  look  upon  the  little  work  before  us  as  a  valuable 
boon  to  parents,  and  all  who  have  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  female  children.  It  has  been  written  and 
published  by  a  practical  man,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  very  diseases  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  his  life  to  alleviate  and  to  cure.  It  is 
probable  that  among  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
cases  that  have  passed  through  his  hands,  only  a 
very  small  per-centage  indeed  were  such  that  a 
little  timely  care  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or 
g^rdians  of  the  patients  might  not  have  prevented ; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  little  volume  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  recognition  of  that  fact.  There  are 
few  parents  who  will  read  these  pages  without 
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having  thdr  eyes  opened  to  some  blander  in  their 
numagement  of  their  o&pring ;  and  yet  they  will 
learn  nothing  that  the  plainest  common-«enae,  with 
the  trouble  of  a  little  reflection,  might  not  have 
tanght  them.  The  truths  here  inculcated  are  such 
as  no  mother  would  think  of  questioning — the 
mischief  is  that  few  deem  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance as  to  adopt  them  practically  in  /earing 
and  educating  their  children. 


Pictwres  from  Sicily.  By  the  Author  of  "Forty 
Days  in  the  Desert."  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Vir- 
tue and  Co.,  25,  Paternoster-row.     1853. 

When  a  man  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  pos- 
session [of  good  literary  capabilities  and  first-rate 
talent  as  an  artist  sets  forth  on  a  travelling-expe- 
dition with  the  intention  of  perpetuating,  both  by 
pencil  and  pen,  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  and  the 
impressions  of  his  journey,  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting something  more  than  an'ordinary  book  as 
the  result  of  his  labours.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Bartlett,  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  volume,  had  been  fully  aware  that  great 
things  were  expected  of  him.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
done  what  very  few  men  could  do ;  he  has  sur- 
passed himself  on  this  occasion,  and  produced  a 
series  of  pictures  which,  now  that  Turner  is  gone, 
none  of  our  artists,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Pyne,  could  ^be  found  to  equal.  He  has  painted 
the  atmosphere  with  a  truth  and  delicacy  which  in 
some  of  these  southern  landscapes  gives  the  eye 
a  range  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  space  of  a 
few  square  inches ;  the  exquisite  feeling  shown  in 
the  management  of  the  distances  is,  in  fact,  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  In  matters  of  architectural 
detail  he  is  equally  successful,  as  a  single  glance 
at  the  frontispiece,  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  Palermo,  will  show — ^that  engraving  presenting 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  effect  of  colour  as  it  is 
perhaps  possible  to  give  in  black  and  white  alone. 
Again,  the  effect  of  time  upon  the  crumbling 
columns  of  many  a  Grecian  temple,  which  has 
stood  the  storms  and  wrecks  of  twenty  centuries, 
is  so  happily  rendered  that  one  might  almost  swear 
to  their  date  without  recurring  to  their  history. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  fortunate  in  his  engravers, 
who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and 
done  justice  both  to  themselves  and  him.  The 
literary  portion  of  the  work  is  in  no  way  unworthy 
of  the  pictorial — in  one  sense  even  that  is  pictorial, 
for  the  author  paints,  and  must  paint,  whether  he 
handles  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  One  or  two  of  his 
pen-pictures  we  will  transfer  to  onr  columns.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  population  of 
Naples : — 

Oar  waj  lay  along  the  'sea-shore,  through  the  noisiest 
quarter  of  Naples,  and  of  what  that  is  nothing  but  expe- 
rience can  convey  an  adequate  idea.  The  noise  of  Lon- 
don is  caused  by  the  monotonous  roar  of  thousands  of 
▼efaioles  incessantly  loUing  over  the  pavement ;  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice  seems  rarely  heard.  But  here  it  is  the 
very  reverse.  To  hear  for  the  first  time  the  confused 
babble  of  innumerable  voices  which  arises  from  Naples, 
you  would  suppose  that  it  could  be  caused  by  nothing  less 
than  a  general  insurrection.  The  most  ordinary  transac- 
tion is  aoeompaaied  by  an  infinity  of  passionate  outcries, 
ludicrous  superiatives,  and  almost  frenzied  gesticulation. 


The  Toioa  is  pitched  in  a  high  shrill  note,  wbiek  the  leut 
excitement  exalts  into  a  downright  scream,  and  the  Neapo- 
litan is  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  even  upon  the 
most  trivial  cause.  Where  that  is  wanting  I  have  heard 
them  yeU  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  exercising  the  langs. 
Clamour,  in  short,  is  to  this  people  a  necessity  of  exist- 
ence. In  this  climate,  moreover,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
half  the  avocations  of  life  are  carried  on  almost  or  nholly 
in  the  street,  where  they  work  at  their  respective  trades- 
cook,  wash,  eat,  scold,  fight,  and  perform  almost  all  the 
suggestions  of  apx>etite  and  the  functions  of  nature  in  the 
sight  of  every  passenger.  Such  a  burrow  of  filth  as  the 
lower  part  of  Naples  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere ; 
the  fry  of  its  population  may  be  likened  to  tiae  maggots 
with  which  a  decayed  cheese  is  all  in  a  fennenW-as  nasty, 
as  closely  packed,  as  busy  and  as'happy. 

We  must  accompany  the  author  and  artist  in 
his  descent  from  Mount  VeBuyius,  after  having  a 
peep  into  the  crater. 

We  had  now  to  descend  the  mountain  upon  the  side 
facing  Pompeii,  opposite  to  that  by  which  we  came  up,  and 
utterly  nnlilie  it,  being,  in  fact,  a  long  and  steep  inclined 
plane  of  deep,  loose  volcanic  dust^  without  a  single  block 
of  lava  or  impediment  whatever;  so  that  we  might  hare 
roUed  a  ball  nearly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    By  the 
guide's  direction,  we  therefore  adopted  a  suitable  style 
of  descent      Driving   his    heels    into   the    sand,   and 
leaning  back  to  preserve  his  equilibrium,  he  darted  for- 
wards, or  rather  downwards,  at  rsHroad  speed,  disappearing 
amidst  a  cloud  of  dust,  which  seemed  to  roll  after  him 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain.    A  moment's  besitstion, 
and  we  dashed  after  him  in  like  manner,  and  speedily 
found,  that,  once  committed  to  the  descent,  it  required  the 
utmost  exertion  of  the  muscles,  liks  those  of  en  unhappy 
victim  on  the  treadmill,  or  the  traveUer  when  the  bottom 
•f  his  chaise  feU  out  and  he  had  to  run  for  his  life,  to  keep 
on  with  unfaltering  velocity  and  increasing  momentum  to 
the  goal.    A  single  pause  or  hitch  in  the  flying  deseent, 
and  we  should  have  flung  off  at  a  tangent,  heels  over  head, 
performing    endless   gyrations    and    summersaults,   tlD 
abruptly  pulled  up  by  the  first  obstacle  to  our  headlong 
career,  with  the  breath  beaten  out  of  our  bodies.    Tremen- 
dous was  the  excitement  of  the  race.    Our  coat-tails  flew 
out  behind;  our  hair  streamed  in  the  wind;  our  straw  hats, 
threatening  to  take  flight,  were  wildly  grasped  by  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  we  controlled  our  movements  as  with 
a  rudder;  our  legs  going  like  the  strokes  of  a  piston,  and 
our  lungs  in  a  perfect  roar  of  laughter ;  albeit,  half  sufFo- 
eated  with  the  dust  of  our  own  raising,  we  happily  achieved 
the  descent  without  a  single  trip  or  tumble;  in  a  space  of 
time  which  seemed  quite  ridiculous  compared  to  that  which 
it  had  taken  us  to  climb  up. 

Mr.  Bartlett  falls  in  with  some  Germans. 

-^  Of  all  travelling  companions,  oommend  me  (says  he) 
to  the  Germans;   there  is  about  them  a  plainness  and 
heartiness  congenial  to  John  Bull.    And  then  the  economy 
of  the  thing !  only  leave  them  to  manage  the  expenses,  to 
do  battle  with  the  innkeepers,  and  you  will  come  off  at 
least  a  third  cheaper  than  in  your  own  character  of  an 
Englishman.  .  .  .  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  savant 
firom  Berlin,  a  man  of  immense  information,  but  of  almost 
chUdlike  simplicity  of  manner,  and  as  ftiU  of  animal 
spirits  as  a  schoolboy  broke  loose  for  a  holiday. .  .  •  ^"hen 
the  account  was  presented,  it  was  his  custom  to  pore  over 
it  long  and  intently ;  then,  pointing  to  it  with  his  finger, 
he  slowly  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  those  of  the  trembling 
waiter,  with  a  solemn  intensity  of  stare,  as  if  to  petrify  the 
wretch  who  could  dare  to  present  so  infamous  and  extor- 
tionate a  demand.    The  battle  then  began  in  earnest,  every 
item  being  disputed  with  the  utmost  fierceness  and  tenacity, 
the  conflict  ending  in  a  considerable  reduction ;  the  inn- 
keeper, knowing  that  if  he  charged  the  articles  at  less  than 
prime  cost  he  would  have  to  take  something  off,  having 
prudently  put  down  more  than  he  expected  to  get,  although 
not  more  than  he  would  have  been  perfectly  contented  to 
receive. 

The  following  is  a  picture  of  aunriee  seen  from 
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tfa«  rammit  of  Monnt  Etna ;  we  question  if  the 
pencil  ooold  hare  painted  it  better : — 

It  vaa  between  'three  and  four ;  the  stars  were  n^Mly 
dii^ipetriiig  liom  the  peling  sky,  while  the  eaitem  horizon 
bigiA  lo  redden  funtly  with  the  dawn.  Eyerything  in  the 
mt  golf  belew  was  dark  and  formless — the  sea  harely 
dbtingaisliable  from  the  land — ^rast,  whitish  elouds,  like 
vool-sieks»  floating  solemnly  abo^e  it  A  few  bars  of 
crimioo  soon  appeared  in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  sea-line 
became  deflAfld,  the  j«gged  edges  of  the  distant  moontains 
of  Apolia  eot  against  the  sky.  At  this  moment  onr  guides 
ibooted  to  OS  to  Btaad  upon  the  edge  of  the  erater,  and 
Ifsok  oot  erer  the  interior  ol  the  island,  whidi  stretofaed 
wnj  to  the  westward  like  a  sea  of  ragged  sammits, 
blended  in  the  shadowy  mists  of  dawn.  Just  as  the  son 
rose,  in  immense  shadow  of  the  most  ezqnisite  pnrple  was 
pnjeeled  from  the  Toleano  half  over  the  island,  while 
withoot  its  range  the  light  stmok  with  magie  suddenness 
opoa  the  tops  of  the  mountains  below — a  phenomenon  so 
tdminbly  beaatifnl  that  it  would  more  than  have  repaid 
u  te  the  labour  of  die  assent 

Bot  we  have  trespassed  upon  our  space,  and  must 
kbear  any  further  extracts.  The  relation  of  the 
uthor's  tour  is  preceded  by  an  historical  sommary, 
by  means  of  which  the  reader  may  renew,  at  a  very 
mall  expense  of  labour,  his  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  and  classical  Bicily,  and  trace  the 
principal  events  which  have  happened  upon  the 
iuod  from  the  time  of  its  first  colonisation  by  the 
Atbiians  down  to  the  massacres  of  the  brutal  and 
U)ody  Bomba.  He  may  then,  in  the  company 
of  the  lively  and  intelligent  author  and  artist,  visit 
eray  phboe  worthy  of  note,  and  become  intimately 
aoqoamted  as  well  with  the  eminently  picturesque 
Mpect  of  the  island,  abounding  in  Grecian  and 
Norman  antiquities,  as  with  the  social  and  domestic 
life  of  its  modem  inhabitants.  The  volume  is  in 
all  respects  admirably  got  up,  and  fitted  for  what 
it  is  designed  for — a  really  handsome  present. 

The  Cate  of  the  Manchester  JBducationists.  A  Beview 
of  the  Evidence  taken  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
Edocation  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  By  J.  H. 
HixTON,  M.A.  London :  Snow,  Patemoster-row. 
Manchester :  Fletcher  and  Tubbs. 

Mb.  Hintox  has  here  made  out  a  very  strong 
case  against  the  Manchester  Local  Bill,  which,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  sought  to  establish  a 
syatem  of  education  designed  ultimately  to  be- 
come national,  which  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
local  rates  to  be  assessed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
poor-rates,  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.     It  is 
asserted,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  such 
a  bill  would  entail  Government  control,  create  a 
religioua  endowment,  and  violate  liberty  of  con- 
science both  in  the  child  and  the    rate-payer. 
Other  objections  are  advanced  against  the  measure, 
j>nt  these  are   enough,   if   fairly   established,   to 
j^fy  its  rejection.    In  fairness,  however,  it  must 
ttot  be  forgotten  that  the  portraiture  here  drawn 
of  the  Manchester  Local  Bill  is  limned   by  a 
rtrenuouB    advocate  of    the   voluntary    system ; 
3Qd  that,  with  the  same  materials  at  his  command, 
a  writer  with  a  different  bias  mighty  with  equal 
^oar,  produce  a  very  different  picture.     We 
we  no  wish  to  see  the  voluntary  system — if  sys- 
j«n  it  can  be  called — supplanted,  nor  do  we  see 
how  it  can  possibly  be  done.     Benevolence  is 


strong  as  death  and  will  have  its  way,  and  pro- 
selytism  is  stronger,  and  both  together  constitute 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  voluntaryism ;  we  do  not 
venture  to  state  in  what  proportion  these  twa 
elements  exist  together — those  who  wish  to  as- 
certain can  easily  make  the  experiment  for  them- 
selves.    But  though  not  wishing  to  see  voluntary 
efforts  supplanted,  we  do  object,  and  that  stronglyi 
to  relying  for  education  solely  upon  them.    It  ap- 
pears to  us  unjust  that  private  benevolence  should 
be  taxed  with  the  expense  and  labour  of  attempting 
what  it  never  can  adequately  perform,  and  further,, 
that  in  performing  what  it  does  it  is  likely  to 
work  as  much  mischief  in  one  direction  as  good 
in  another.    He  must  be  blind  to  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  this  country  who  does  not 
see  that,  leaving  religions  doctrinal  dogmas  out  of 
the  question,  the  principal  result  of  the  voluntary 
efforts  is  a  very  low  and  beggarly  rate  of  in- 
straction  diffused  among  a  very  extensive  class — 
the  fact  being,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  lads  and 
young  girls,  who  would  have  been  well-educated  had 
their  parents  been  compelled  to  pay,  as  they  could 
have  paid,  for  a  practically  useful  education,  are  sent 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world  with  nothing  better 
than  a  miserable  smattering  of  such  mere  elements 
of  knowledge  as  voluntaryism  affords — and  thus 
the  good  effected  by  imparting  a  little  instruction 
to  those  who  would  have  had  none,  is  counter* 
balanced  by  giving  but  a  little  to  those  who  with- 
out eleemosynary  assistance  would  have  had  more. 
Would  it  not  work  much  better  for  the  ignorant 
if  the  voluntaries  would  countenance  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  diffusion  of  what  is  called 
"Secular"    education  alone,  and  limit  their  ex- 
ertions to  the  supply  of  religious  instruction  at 
regular  and  stated  seasons  ?  * 


Religion  and  Education  in  relution  to  the  People, 
By  John  Alfred  Langfobd.  London:  John  Chap- 
man, 142,  Strand.     1852. 

Pbehisinq  that  we  have  no  intention  of  endorsing 
the  whole  of  this  very  eloquent  writer's  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion  and  education,  we  shall 
let  him  speak  for  himself  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
short  paragraphs,  which  appear  to  us  so  perfectly 
apropos  to  the  present  state  of  the  question,  so 
admirably  expressed,  and  based  so  irresistibly 
upon  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candour,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  reprint  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

Aeoepting  for  myself  the  hiBtorie  and  an  ideal  Christ, 
and  haYiiig  •  firu^  ^^ith  in  the  power  of  His  spirit 
and  example  to  regenerate  the  world,  I  am  a  Christian ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  to  deny  my  Master  if 
I  failed  to  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  him  after 
this  fashion,  or  to  belieye  in  him  according  to  this  doctrine 
of  divinity,  to  enable  me  or  any  man  to  lead  a  holy  and  a 
dinne  life.  In  this  has  been  the  great  error  of  the  Chris- 
tian world;  and  untU  men  see  that  religion  consists,  not 
in  striTing  after  an  impossible  unanimity  of  belief,  bat  'in 
doing  the  wiU  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,*  the  evils 
we  deplore  wiU  remain,  and  the  edaeation  of  the  people  be 
retarded. 

My  partieular  religious  belief  is  an  individaal  truth; 
Uiat  is,  it  is  true  to  me ;  but  if  I  were  to  make  it  an  uni- 
versal truth,  and  insist  on  iU  being  taught  to  and  accept 
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by  all,  I  injure  the  higher  and  the  absolate  troth,  and 
commit  a  wrocg  to  society. 

Men  let  the  people  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  almost 
conseqaent  sin,  because  they  insist  that  questions  on  which 
they  cannot  agree,  and  nerer  will  agree,  shall  form  a  part 
of  education. 

For  myself,  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
daetrinal  religion  to  children  at  all.  The  young  mind  is 
incapable  of  seeing  the  minnte  metaphysical  distinctions 
on  which  some  of  our  theological  differences  rest;  and  to 
teach  them  as  they  are  now  taught,  as  simple  and  abstract 
truUis,  is  an  injustice  which  is  sure  to  recoil  on  the  teach- 
ing. Sectarianism  has  made  it  a  sin  to  teach  two  sides  of 
a  question ;  and,  as  a  ehild  grows  up,  he  learns  that  those 
things  which  he  was  taught  to  look  upon  as  so  many  essen- 
tial and  infallible  doctrines,  hare  not  only  their  opposite 
readings,  but  are  even  openly  denied  and  disbelicTed. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?    A  distrust  of  all  truth,  and  a 

repudiation  of  all  inquiry The  child  thus  taught 

either  becomes  a  narrow-minded  fanatic  or  a  scoffing 
unbeliever.  No  man  would  lay  before  a  ehild  the  many 
theories  of  life  which  science  and  philosophy  ha^e  formed, 

and  ask  him  to  adopt  this  one  and  reject  the  others 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  adopt  this  plan  in  religious  cul- 
ture ?  We  should  have  more  sincere  religion  if  we  did. 
Men  would  not  be  the  stereotyped  doubles  of  one  another — 
the  son  the  new  edition  of  the  father  from  generation  to 
generation — aa  they  are  now,  but  large-minded,  charitable, 
strong  in  their  own  faith,  and  respecters  of  the  faith  of 
others. 

We  need  not  comment  upon  these  passages. 
The  same  manly  feeling  pervades  the  whole  book, 
which  demands  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
the  educational  question. 


A  Four  Months'  Tour  in  the  East.  By  J.  R. 
Andrews,  Esq.  Dublin :  J.  M'Glashan.  London : 
Orr  and  Co.     1853. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  quite  an  original  traveller  in  his 
way.  He  wanders  through  Egj-pt,  the  Desert, 
Jerusalem,  the  shores  of  &ie  Deisd  Sea,  and*  the 
plains  of  Syria,  in  the  spirit  of  an  auctioneer's 
porter  drawing  up  a  catalogue.  He  omits  nothing, 
but  he  sees  ever3rthing  vntk  the  eyes  that  are  in  his 
Jiead,  and  through  a  plain  matter-of-fact  medium, 
uninfluenced  by  poetry  or  sentiment,  religion  or 
antiquity.  He  puts  down  all  things  in  his  journal 
at  what  they  are  worth  at  the  present  moment, 
and  nothing  more,  and  has  no  notion  of  valuing 
things  by  association  which  in  themselves  are 
worth  little.  With  him  the  catacombs  at  Alex- 
andria and  Cleopatra's  bath  are  "not  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit*' — ^the  Pyramids  are  "not  equal 
to  expectation,"  and  disappoint  him  to  an  extent 
which  he  had  never  felt  before — the  mosques  are 
shabby,  the  island  of  Elephanta  is  a  stupid  place, 
and  not  worth  the  plague  of  getting  to  it,  <&c  &c. 
He  warns  his  readers,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
their  reverence  for  the  Holy  Land,  not  to  set  foot 
in  Jerusalem,  and  denounces  Palestine  as  a 
^'  mockery,  a  snare,  and  a  delusion,"  declaring  his 
conviction  that  the  whole  country  **  is  one  of  great 
disappointment  in  every  point  of  view."  He  is 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  annual  concourse  of  pil- 
grims, whose  religious  fervour,  however,  he  does 
not  participate — and  at  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity, 
says  he,  "  the  attendant  made  a  sign  for  me  to 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  pavement,  but  I  de- 
•clined."  In  a  word,  he  is  not  to  be  done  into 
enthusiasm  of  any  kind,  but  prefers  his  own  opi- 


nion, and  publishes  it  too,  in  spite  of  Lamartine 

and  all  his  followers.     There  is  something  naive 

in  this  mode  of  writing  on  the  East;  and  Mr. 

Andrews's  book  may  be  admired  as  a  sort  of  lusus 

natura,  and  quoted  as  an  example  to  writers 

whose  imagination  carries  them  beyond  the  limits 

of  veracity.      The  following   extract  is  worth 

reading : — 

Oar  Choroh  Misaionaiy  Society  has  had  a  station  in 
Cairo  for  scTeral  years,  hut  they  ha^e  never  yet  made  a 
single  convert  from  the  Mahommedan  fSnith.  The  replj  of 
an  enlightened  Mahommedan  (?)  to  a  missionary  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  race  of  Moslems :  **  Yonr  religion/'  said 
he, "  gires  me  three  Qods  and  one  wife :  mine  gives  me 
three  wives  and  one  God ;  I  prefer  my  own." 

Preciosa.    A  Tale.    John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

1862. 
This  very  singular  and  deeply-interesting  story  is 
conceived  and  wrought  out  in  a  manner  which  has 
scarcely  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  romantic  literature  of  this  country.  Whether 
the  idea  be  an  original  one,  or  borrowed  from 
something  similar  to  be  met  with  among  the 
German  romancists,  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to 
determine;  but  the  details  are  managed  with  admi- 
rable skill,  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  thocigh 
it  is  altogether  connected  with  one  event,  which 
never  takes  place,  never  slackens,  but  deepens  and 
accumulates  up  to  the  very  last  page  and  paragraph, 
which  consigns  the  unfortunate  hero  to  the  embrace 
of  a  grim  fortitude  as  his  last  and  only  resource 
against  a  hopeless  destiny.    Preciosa  is  an  exqui- 
sitely-drawn character,  but  one,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, whom  a  merciful  Providence  has  never  per- 
mitted to  exist  save  in  the  capacious  brain  of  a 
man  of  genius.    She  is  at  once  more  and  less  than 
woman,  a  ministering  angel  and  a  torturing  fiend, 
the  former  from  innate  goodness,  the  latter  from 
circumstance.    Lovely,  affectionate,  accomplished 
and  unselfish,  she  wants  the  one  element  of  passion 
to  make  her  human,  and,  wanting  that,  works  the 
life-ruin  of  her  best  friend,  who  is  doomed  to  wear 
out  his  days  in  the  miserable  proof  that — 

Nessnn  maggior  dolore 
Che  rieordarsi  del  tempo  feliee 
Nella  miseria. 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  extremely  simple,  and 
might  be  comprised  in  a  short  paragraph,  which 
we  forbear  to  write  because  it  would  mar  the  effect 
of  the  careful  perusal  of  the  volume,  which  we 
warmly  recommend  to  the  reader. 


Two  Historical  Dramas  or  Tragedies.    By  Jdtenis. 

London :    Saunders    and    Otley,    Conduit-street. 

1852. 
There  is  no  need  of  the  word  "  Juvenis"  on  the 
title  of  this  volume  to  inform  us  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  young  writer.  The  fact  is  evi- 
dent in  every  line ;  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
he  has  made  atremendpus  mistake  as  to  the  extent 
and  proper  application  of  his  powers.  The  drama 
requires  an  experience  of  human  character  in  the 
writer  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  historic  events. 
Who  ever  heard  a  cobler  talk  in  this  strain  ? 
I     Itt  Oil,  Solicitor,  attorney,  heggar,  all  the  same  to  me, 
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ifld  bat  expeditnt  teimi^  the  which  I  oeeopy  not  one  nor 
•ft- 

and  can  anyone,  from  cobler  to  crowned  head,  tell 
OS  what  he  means?  Then  we  have  Manlius  and 
bis  wife  talking  in  the  following  fashion : — 

JTm.  My  gentle  led  j,  who  did  thns  dittozb 

The  mnshfaie  of  your  peace  ? 
Cor.  There  wm  no  enn ; 

Bat  aO  was  dark  within  my  kenn'd  horizon. 
Mm,  No  fan !    Your  gentle  opirit  is  the  enn ; 

llkunining,  as  from  a  centre,  all 

The  notions  of  yonr  bodily  disgniae, 

And  fair  emotions  of  yonr  sensitive  heart 
Ctr,    Thoaartmy  snn;  and  lighting  other  worlds 

Between  ns,  wast  to  me  an  orb  opaqne. 
Ma».  Tvo  rans  sie  needless,  for  one  lights  all  heaven; 

The  Meond  were  rednndant. 
C9r.  Bnt  being  both 

Of  the  aame  distance,  temperature  and  ase, 

In  aniaon  are  fonnd  but  one  vast  radiation. 
Mu.  So  let  OS  live  without  a  ray  dissentient— 5ce.  &c. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  swear  that  ont  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  Innatic  asylum  such  mbbish  was  never 
spoken  by  man  and  wife,  and  never  will  be.  We 
will  give  Juvenis  a  word  of  advice.  Let  him  for- 
nrev  pedantry,  and  not  garnish  his  pages  with 
kined  notes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tot.  Let  him  forswear  plagiarism  too,  nor,  while 
WnodesUy  disclaims  an  obligation  to  Javenal  for 
u  idea  which  has  not  the  most  distant  similarity 
wtth  his  own,  suffer  himself  to  be  caught  again 
dcmsily  paraphrasing  a  speech  in  Shakspeare*s 
"JoliiuGffisar"  without  acknowledgment  Lastly, 
let  him  get  down  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  tall 
stilts  on  whidi  he  now  walks  the  earth  with  his 
head  above  the  clouds,  and  look  about  him  and  see 
what  the  world  are  really  doing,  and  take  cogni- 
BDce  of  that  true  ideal  which  is  ever  clinging 
nmnd  the  skirts  of  fact,  and,  seizing  all  he  can, 
lay  up  treasure  for  future  use.  He  is  not  a  block- 
head, and  may  one  day  find  work  to  do— and  do 
it—if  he  will  sweat  himself  in  time  of  vain  and 
Hatoient  conceits. 

The  Partis ;  or.  Modern  Zerdusthians.  A  Sketch. 
By  George  Henrt  Brigos.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver 
and  Boyd.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
Bombay :  Andrew  Dunlop.     1852. 

The  ParsiB,  or  Parsees,  sometimes  called  the  Fire- 
wonhippers,  are  the  scattered  remnant  of  that 
nighty  nation  who,  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  had  spread  their  dominion  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indus.     After  flourishing  for 
niore  than  a  thousand  years,  they  fell  beneath  the 
Mohammedan  sword  at  the   decisive  battle  of 
Navahand,  and  the  Persian  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown.   Those  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
creed  of  Mahomet  were  driven  forth  as  fugitives 
from  their  native  country,  and  became  in  the 
course  of  centuries  scattered  among  the  various 
oatioDs  of  the  East,  and  through  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  seas.    They  have  preserved,  however,  their 
cnstoms,  their  form  of  worship,  and  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics.      What  these  are,  and 
^herein  they  diflTer  from  those  of  other  races,  we 
have  not  space  at  present  to  set  forth,  but  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Briggs'  book^  where  he 
^11  find  a  pleasant  and  agreeably-written  sum- 


mary of  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
them,  drawn  up  by  one  who  from  long  personal 
intimacy  with  them  has  the  best  qualifications  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Heart  Discipline.  By  Jamrs  Cooper  ;  with  a  Pre- 
face by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  James.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Go.    Norwich :  J.  Fletcher.    1852. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  meditative  Christian  philo- 
sopher, who,  having  retired  from  a  life  of  labour 
in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  religion,  has  sat 
down  in  the  evening  of  his  days  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  a  subject  the  most  important  and 
comprehensive  that  a  man  can  deal  with.  The 
discipline  of  the  heart  is  the  grand  object  of  all 
Christian  teaching ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  difficulty 
which  the  young  Christian  has  to  encounter,  and 
the  last  which  the  oldest  overcomes,  it  forms  an 
appropriate  theme  for  one  the  business  of  whose 
life  it  has  been  to  encourage  his  fellows  to  perse- 
vere in  the  struggle  and  the  strife  without  which 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  won.  This  legacy  of  Mr. 
Cooper  to  his  congregation  is  well  conceived  and 
well  written,  and  will  form  an  excellent  and  use- 
ful addition  to  the  family  library. 

The  Dictionary  of  Donieetio  Medieine  and  Household 
Surgery.  By  Spencer  Thompson,  M.D.,  &c. 
PartXll.   London:  Groombrldge  and  Sons.    1852. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  excellent  and  most 
useful  work  is  at  length  completed.  It  has  been 
compiled  with'  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  and 
forms,  to  our  thinking,  by  far  the  best  and  cheapest 
compendium  of  domestic  teaching  on  medical  and 
surgical  subjects  with  which  the  public  have  yet 
been  favoured.  It  is,  further,  well  and  clearly 
printed,  and  makes  a  handsome  volume,  which  in 
case  of  emergency  can  be  referred  to  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time — the  subjects  being  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  leading  letters  at  the 
head  of  each  column. 


The  Traveller's  Library.  Parts  XXXIV.and  XXXV . 
Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Karrative  of  his  Shipwreck, 
&c.  Abridged  from  the  Third  Edition.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.     1852. 

The  principal  scene  of  the  marvellous  adventures 
here  recorded  are  some  rocky  islets  lying  in  the 
Mozambique  Gulf,  and  marked  in  the  chart  as  the 
Saranha  Cays.  Sir  Edward's  narrative  of  his 
early  life,  his  impromptu  marriage,  his  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  and  his  shipwreck  on  the  rocky 
island,  he  and  his  wife  being  the  sole  survivors 
from  the  wreck,  is  given  with  remarkable  sim- 
plicity and  yet  vigour,  reminding  us  continually 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
shifts  and  contrivances  of  the  solitary  pair — the 
gradual  approaches  they  make  to  ease  and  comfort 
— the  discovery  of  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  a  cavern,  supposed  to  be 
the  hoard  of  pirates  long  since  dead — the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  island  by  fr^e  settlers — ^the  voyage 
home — ^the  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Wnlpole — 
the  knighting  of  the  hero  by  the  Queen — his  re- 
turn to  Seaward  Island — capture  by  the  Spaniards 
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— his  release  by  the  saccessfnl  attack  of  Vernon 
upon  Portobello-— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  events 
and  incidents  that  impart  a  continuous  interest  to 
the  story,  which  beguiles  the  reader  and  forbids 
him  to  lay  down  the  book  until  he  has  fairly 
arrived  at  the  close  of  the  history.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  fashionable  life  in  London  a  cen- 
tury back,  moreover,  form  a  pleasant  chapter  or 
two,  and  vary  the  story  in  an  agreeable  way. 
These  volumes  merit  and  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
find  a  large  circulation. 

The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,     A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art    Vol.  II.    Part  II.    Lon- 
*   don :  T.  Kichards,  Great  Queen-street    1852. 

The  present  number  of  this  work  is  one  of  rich 
and  varied  interest.  The  ''Notes  upon  Obelisks," 
which  forms  the  leading  paper,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  Birch,  is  a  masterly  and 
scholar-like  essay  upon  a  subject  which  compara- 
tively few  writers  are  competent  to  treat,  and  will 
well  repay  the  careful  study  of  the  student  of 
classical  antiquities.  Besides  this,  there  are  three 
other  valuable  papers,  one  on  the  theatre.  Odeum, 
and  other  monuments  of  Acra3«  in  the  south  of 
Sicily,  by  J.  Hogg,  M.A.;  the  antiquities  of 
Gandia,  by  £.  Falkener ;  and  a  translation  of  "  La 
Descrizione  dell'  Isola  di  Oandia,"  a  manuscript 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  illustrations  are  in 
the  usual  finished  style. 

A  Cyclopcedia  of  Poetical  Quotations,  Edited  by 
H.  G.  Adams.  Part  V.  London :  Groombridge 
and  Sons.    Edinburgh :  James  Hogg.    1852. 

This  very  useful  work  fully  justifies  the  opinion 
we  expressed  concerning  it  in  a  former  number. 
The  poetical  selections,  classified  and  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  invariably  such  as  a  fine 
taste  and  correct  judgment  would  sanction.  The 
volume  or  volumes,  when  finished,  bid  fair  to  sup- 
ply a  ^desideratum  which  the  readers  of  poetry 
must  long  have  felt. 

Tlie  Six  Da%s,    By  Captain  Crablbs  Knox.    Lon- 
don ;  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.     1853. 

The  object  of  this  neat  little  volume  is  to  show 
the  harmony  of  science  with  revelation.  The  kte 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
"  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  briefly  adopts  the 
same  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  Knox  has  pur- 
sued to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  six  days  of 
the  Genesis  are  six  several  periods  of  time,  each 
indefinite  in  duration,  and  the  operations  of  which 
are  traceable  to  scientific  investigation.  The 
author  lias  shown  the  perfect  harmony  existing 
between  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  and 
the  facts  which  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
have  establif^hcd  upon  an  impregnable  basis.  We 
have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  this  little  work — 
and  that  is  its  brevity ;  one  feels  loth  to  dismiss 
a  8ul»jcct  of  such  importance,  and  which  the  writer 
handles  in  so  discriminating  and  suggestive  a 
manner,  without  a  more  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Knox  will 
do  wcfl  to  amplify  largely  in  a  second  edition. 


The  Burial  of  WeUimgton,  An  Elegiao  Tributsiy 
Poem.  By  N.  Michell,  Author  of  "  Kuins  of  Many 
Lands,"  Sm.    London :  Tegg,  Gheapside.    1852. 

It  would  be  looked  upon  dmost  as  inTidious  in 
us  to  pronounce  a  positive  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  any  one  of  the  numerous  poetical  dOTosions  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  on  the  death  of  the 
great  Duke ;  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  let  Mr.  Mi- 
chell  speak  for  hinuelf  in  a  couple  of  brief  eztractB, 
which  will  give  a  fair  sample  of  his  elegy. 

The  um  that  Mtttend  England's  foas 
Most  rast  in  honoorad  long  lepoaa ; 
No  more  unsheathed  the  aword  ahall  be^ 
Whose  flash  was  hope  and  Tiotoiy  1 
The  shield  is  sfaWered,  bolwark  broken, 
The  last  sage  word  of  coonaal  spoken ; 
Set  is  the  aon  of  martia)  power, 
Stars  new  but  gUd  onr  somhrshonr. 
Death  speaks  to  dust  the  mighty  one. 

And  oonqnezs  conqoering  Wellingtoa. 

•        •        •        •        •        » 

The  dust  may  monider  eold  in  death, 
Bnt  from  hia  momory  shines  a  light, 

Changeless,  enduring  as  tibe  raj 
Some  fixed  star  sheds  Uirough  skies  of  night, 

WhUe  tnSitt  meteors  melt  away ; 
•  A  light  that  through  the  spacioos  earth 

Shall  still  beam  on,  and  dazsle  men. 
Shall  ahow  how  greatness  wedded  wocth. 

And  gUd  the  page  for  Histoiy's  pen — 
The  light  of  glory  and  of  fame, 
To  flash  for  erer  round  his  name. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Micheirs 
poem  will  go  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood. 


Leufchetv  and  the  Lewchewans ;  being  a  narrative  of 
a  msit  to  Lewckewy  or  Loo  Choo^  in  October,  1850. 
By  Geobob  Smith,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Victoria, 
London:  T.  Hatchard,  Piccodilly.    1853. 
Thb  island  of  Lewchew  has  long  been  regarded 
by  our  misskmaries  as  the  portal  of  Japan,  and  it 
has  been  thought  by  commencing  the  work  of 
Christianising  this  far-away  people  among  the 
Lewchewans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  a  colony  of  Japanese,  an  ingress  might  eventoslly 
be  found  to  Japan  itself.    \Vith  some  such  object 
in  view,  a  Dr.  Bettelheim  and  family  were  left  upon 
the  island  in  1846,  by  way  of  commencing  the 
business  of  evangelisation*    The  Doctor,  however, 
soon  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  natives, 
who  shortly  began  to  show  that  -they  had  but  one 
wish  concerning  him»  and  that  was,  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  fast  as  possible.    He  proved  an  unmanage- 
able subject,  neither  to  be  starved,  bullied,  nor 
frightened  from  his  position.    The  Lewchewans, 
who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  ogre,  find- 
ing they  could  not  send  him  home  to  England,  sent 
him  to  Coventry,  and  that  so  efifectually,  that  he 
could  not  even  get  speech  of  the  natives ;  and  after 
residing  four  years  and  a  half  in  a  manner  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  them,  he  is  visited  by 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  who,  armed  with  an  admoni- 
tory protest  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  tlie  autho- 
rities of  Lewchew,  comes  to  reconnoitre.     Th« 
little  work  before  us  is  the  Bishop's  narati ve  of  his 
visit,  and  it  describes,  in  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing way,  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
simple  people,  and  details  the  steps  which,  in  con- 
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jimetioii  wilh  Captain  Craeroft,  who  represented 
her  Majeaiy  on  tiieoceation,  he  thonght  fit  to  take 
in  order  to  eetabUBh  Dr.  Bettelheim  on  a  more 
respectable  and  social  footing.    One  cannot  help 
being  amiued  with  the  perplexity  of  these  poor 
islandent,  seated  as  they  were  between  the  horns 
of  a  very  ngly  dilemma — ^it  being  eqnally  fatal  to 
thdr  prospects  either  to  aSront  the  Japanese,  their 
protectors,  by  harbooring  strangers,  or  to  exaspe- 
rate the  British  by  sending  the  Doctor  adrift.  The 
Bishop^  it  appean,  snoceeded  in  the  end  in  obtain- 
ing better  terms  for  the  forlorn  missionary,  and 
pvted  amicably  with  the  Lewchewans  after  enter- 
taining them  hospitably  on  board  the  steamer— 
the   first  ''fire-ship**   they  had  ever  seen*— and 
which  they  derontly  prayed  might  be  the  last  The 
population  of  Loo  Ghoo  is  divided  into  three 
dieses :  the  highest  are  a  species  of  oligarchical  lite- 
rati, consisting  of  several  grades,  from  the  chief  of 
whldi  the  governors  have  their  origin ;  the  second 
dsas  are  the  Hakoo-sho,  nearly  corresponding  with 
OCT  middle-classes ;  and  the  third  are  the  Oo-bang, 
or  public  slaves,  who  possess  neither  civil  rights 
nor  personal  freedom.    They  call  their  sovereign 
Tsimg-li ;  but  the  good  bishop  appears  to  have  a 
saspicion  that  said  sovereign  is  a  hoax  altogether,  a 
msti  of  regal  Mrs.  Harris  whom  it  wonld  be  diffi- 
aik  tt>  prodace  m  propria  penona.    We  had 
ffiirked  several  extracts   from  this  well-written 
Qsmtive,  but  are  compelled  to  omit  them  from 
vanl  of  space. 


ThmghU  on  Man  in  his  relations  to  Ood  and  to  Ex- 
ternal Nature ;  vnth  Minor  Poems.  London  : 
Wmiam  Pickering.    1852. 

Tax  principal  ^oem  in  this  volume  is  a  devotional 
and  didactic  piece  in  six  cantos  of  blank  verse. 
It  is  a  composition  of  very  considerable  merit, 
containing  many  passages  of  real  poetry ;  the  ver- 
sifieation  is  flaent,  varied,  harmonions,  and  often 
gnndy  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  well 
practised  in  the  art.  The  minor  poems  are 
by  no  means  so  mnch  to  our  taste;  from  the 
natore  of  the  subjects  chosen,  or  it  may  be 
from  the  predominant  religious  feelings  of  the 
author,  they  strike  us  as  being  somewhat  com- 
mon-j^sce  in  sentiment,  as  well  as  inferior  in  exe- 
cstion,  to  the  blank  verse  poem. 


L^e  in  the  Moon,  a  Poem  ;  icith  some  Remarks  on 
that  Luminary.  By  Patrick  Scott,  author  of 
"  Lelio.'*  Loudon :  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Ma- 
berlev.     1353. 

^li.  ScoTT  has  a  vivid  and  glowing  imagination,  a 
Agency  of  versification,  fine  descriptive  powers, 
aad  a  genial  humour— of  each  and  all  of  which 
the  present  poem  affords  sufficient  evidence.  The 
lovers  in  this  lunar  romance  are  Lunari  and 
Argentine,  whose  lot  is  cast  on  that  hemisphere 
of  the  moon  which  is  never  tamed  towards  the 
earth,  of  whose  existence  they  are  consequently 
ignorant  Their  several  families,  like  the  Shak- 
sperian  Oapulets  and  Montagues,  are  at  deadly 
feud  together,  and  the  prospects  of  the  young 


couple  are  anything  but  flattering.  Lunari,  in  his 
perplexity,  has  recourse  to  a  celebrated  wiaard, 
who,  in  answer  to  his  invocation,  utters  the  fol- 
lowing oracular  prophecy : — 

Wheae*tr  upon  Uio  open  bIcim 
A  lining  globt  of  fiit,  In  siao 
Than  pUMt,  star,  or  tan  mort  TMti 

Shall  BtiU  and  motioBlMa  bt  aeen. 
Than  ahaU  thesa  aneknt  ftvds  ba  paat, 

And  thoa  ahalt  wad  thy  Aisentina. 

And  he  directs  him  to  the  summit  of  a  certain 
high  mountain  as  the  only  place  whence  he  may 
hope  to  discover  the  celestasd  phenomenon.  Lunan, 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  persuades  the  rival 
houses  to  accompany  him  in  the  search.  They  set 
out  together  at  length,  though  with  no  great 
cordiality — ^for,  in  his  secret  heart, 

Each  took  a  ▼ow— *twaa  ania  to  bind- 
That  if  he  failed  thia  aign  to  find. 
He  nerer  would  again  be  eroaa'd. 
But  make  up  for  the  time  he'd  lost 
In  thia  absurdly  good  endeavour, 
And  hate  his  neighbour  more  than  ever. 

They  form  a  singular  travelling-caravan,  and, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  lunar  constitntionsi 
are  oompmd  to  mesmerised  beings  among  us — ^a 
comparison  which  gives  the  author  occasion  to 
suggest — 

How  blight  the  era  whiefa  wonld  rise 

With  true  miUennial  amile 
On  Britain,  ahonld  Fate  maameriaa 

The  vnivaraal  isle! 
How  bleat  to  find  in  life,  that  when 

One  power  ware  tired  or  dead. 
Its  brother  aenaa  wonld  kindly  dien 

Bo  duty  in  ita  atoad  I 
No  poor-ratea  need  we  then  adTanoa 

To  keep  onr  panptra  waU— 
Fed  eheaply  witfi  an  eaay  glanee. 

And  drunken  with  a  amtlL 
Nona  wonld  be  deaf  whan  all  might  hear 
With  optn  month  in  place  of  ear ; 
While  on  the  blind  new  light  by  dint 

Of  thia  new  power  wonld  ahine ; 
They'd  sit  npMi  tibe  emaUeat  print 

And  read  it  with  the  apine  I 

The  party  accomplish  their  long  journey  safely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  young  lover,  who  leads 
them  into  a  cavern  on.  the  mountain's  top,  and,  by 
the  utterance  of  a  single  talismanic  word,  throws 
open  the  rocky  portal  that  bars  their  view  of  the 
sky  beyond.    In  an  instant,  before  their  eyes — 

Like  a  Sun  of  mightier  birth 
Olittared  the  majeatie  Eabtb. 
Around  ita  orb  the  conatollations  pasted 
Like  Bubjeet  worlda  with  reTerential  paoe 
Treading  the  empyreal  height, 
Where  calm,  and  motionlesa,  and  Taat 
It  aat,  like  the  Divinity  of  Spaee, 
Upon  the  throne  of  Night. 

The  unlooked-for  vision  banishes  the  '*  ancien^ 
hatreds"  of  the  rival  houses^their  offspring,  the 
happy  lovers,  are  united  in  marriage,  and  a  most 
glorious  bridal-feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

And  (torn  that  lime  to  thia,  whene'er 
A  marriage  in  the  Moon  takes  place, 

Joined  bouI  to  aoul,  the  grateful  pair, 
To  give  the  ritual  of  £eir  race 

A  more  than  ceremonial  worth,  ^ 

Look  up  to  Heaven  and  bless  the  Earth. 
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BOOKS  BECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFEBBED. 

Introductory  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Studenta  im  Huma- 
nityy  in  Mariichal  College,  Aberdeen,  By  B.  Maolure, 
LL.D.  Aberdeen :  D.  Wyllie  tad  Son.  Edinburgh : 
Blaokwood  and  Sons;  ind  A.  and  C.  Black.    1852. 

A  Eun  to  Braenutr,  In  Four  Familiar  Letters.  By 
J.  S.  Bamsay.    Arbroath:  Kennedy  and  Bamsay.     1802. 

A  Pulpit  EetwuAe  of  Wellington.  By  John  O.  Manly. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.    1802. 

Claims  of  the  Indian  Army  on  Indian  Patronage,  By 
an  East  India  Proprietor.  London:  Stewart  and  Murray. 
1852. 

A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  and  others,  on 
the  mode  of  Editing  the  Writings  of  Washington.  By  Jared 
Sparks.  Also  a  Be^ieir  of  I^rd  Mahon's  History  of  the 
American  BcTolation.  London :  Trnbner  and  Co.  Boston, 
U.  S. :  James  Monroe  and  Co.    1852. 

The  Drama  of  Life,  and  Lyrical  Breathings,  By  J. 
H.  B.  Bayley,  M.B.G.P.  London:  Simpkin,  MarshaU, 
and  Co.    WolTcrhampton :  Williams.    1852. 

d  Day  qf  Pleasure.  A  Simple  Story  for  Young  Children. 
By  Mrs.  Harriet  Myrtle ;  with  lUnstrations  by  H.  K. 
Browne.  ~7^r(e2(,  a  Tale  for  Young  People.  By  J.  W. 
Hooper ;    with  Ulnstratlons  by  J.  Godwin. — A  Hero : 


Philip's  Book;  with  Ulnstratlons  by  J.  QodwiXL-^Aladdis, 
and Sinbad^yiriih  numerous  engra?ings.— Far/oaieJ  Tales] 
with  forty  engraTings.— 7^  LiUle  Drummer,  or  Filiai 
Affection;  with  Illustrations  by  Gilbert— TV  Poetica 
Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  with  twenty  IllostraUons.— 
The  Charm  AlmcMock  for  Boys  and  Oirls,  profusely  illa«* 
trated. — The  Adventures  of  a  Bear,  and  a  Great  Bear  too. 
By  Alfred  Elwes ;  with  IllnstratioBs  by  Harrison  Weir.  All 
the  above  published  by  Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street. 

7%e  Natural  Principles  of  Beauty,  as  developed  in  the 
Human  Figure.  By  D.  H.  Hay,  F.B.S.E.  Bltckwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1853. 

KaHe  Stewart.  A  True  Story.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1853. 

Journal  of  HeaUh.  No.  XXVIII.  Simpkin  tnd 
Marshall. 

Three  Sermons  about  the  Sabbath.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Brock. 
London:  Cooke  and  Whitley ;  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.    1853. 

Freedom  and  Independence  for  the  Oolden  Lands  of  Ams- 
tralia.  By  J.  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  A.M.  London:  LoDgman 
andCe.     1853. 

An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales  ;  induding  a  Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions,  rfc.  By  J.  D. 
Lang,  D.D.,  A.M.  Third  Edition.  In  Two  Vols.  Lon- 
don: Longman  and  Co. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Tnilalffar  Uf^  Asmurmnoa  Assoeiation. — From  the 
Second  Annual  Beport  of  this  Soeiety,  made  on  the  30th 
ef  November  last,  we  eztraet  the  following  particulars : — 
The  directors  announce  a  very  large  increase  to  the  income, 
the  formation  and  consolidation  of  many  very  Taluable 
agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  eontinu- 
ally  increasing  confidence  of  the  public  in  its  principles 
and  management  From  a  comparison  of  the  first  with 
the  second  year's  business,  it  is  shown  that  new  premiums 
amounting  to  j£6381  Is.  7d.  hare  been  added  during  the 
last  twelve  months  to  the  former  income  of  the  Association, 
the  total  of  which  is  now  in  this,  the  second  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, £9473  17s.  4d.,  arising  from  892  policies,  assuring 
£292,646 — a  circumstance  in  itself  so  encouraging  that 
the  directors  abstain  firom  making  any  comment  upon  it. 
The  directors  were  enabled  at  their  last  annual  meeting  to 
announce  to  the  shareholders  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
shares — namely,  twenty-five  thousand,  representing  the 
entire  capital  of  £250,000  {qf  which  £iS7,6O0  remains 
untouched,  but  is  at  all  tisnes  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Association,  should  occasion  require),  had  been  subscribed 
for  in  the  short  period  of  seven  months  by  a  most  exten- 
sive and  influential  proprietary ;  and  the  confidence  enter- 
tained by  the  shareholders  and  public  generally  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  fact,  that  the  shares  are  not  now 
to  be  obtained,  except  at  a  large  premium.  The  number 
of  policies  lapsed  by  death  is  six,  assuring,  in  the  aggregate, 
three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds ;  which  sum,  being 
deducted  l^m  the  premiums  received,  leaves  a  large 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Association.  The  directors,  with 
a  view  to  place  before  the  meeting  the  correct  financial 
position  of  the  Association,  have  had  a  balance* sheet  pre- 
pared, showing  the  transactions  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1851,  to  the  24th  of  June,  1852  ;  and  also  a  supplemental 
one,  extending  from  the  25th  of  June,  1852,  to  the  30th  of 
September  last.  Those  statements  which  are  given  in  the 
report  will,  the  directors  feel  convinced,  afford  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  shareholders,  since  they  exhibit  clearly 
the  growing  influence  and  sound  financid  position  of  the 
institution.  The  directors  recommend  a  dividend,  after 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  paid  on  the  paid- 
np  capitsl,  and  which  they  propose  shall  be  made  payable 
on  and  after  the  Idth  of  December  next  ensuing.  The 
directors  refer  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  formation 
of  the  Unity  Fibb  Insurahcb  Associatiov,  the  establish- 


mentof  whieh  has  added  vastly  to  the  energies  and  eifieieaej 
of  the  several  agencies,  and  by  stimulating  them  into  new 
channels  of  usefulness  has  necessarily  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  operations  of  the  Trafalgar. 

Kadioal,  Xnwalid,  and  0«a«ral  Uf •  Aaavranee 
Boototj. — ^The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  vis 
held  at  the  chief  office  of  the  society,  25,  Pall  Mall,  Lon- 
don, on  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  November,  1852,  Ben- 
jamin Phillips,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair,  when  a  report  bj 
the  directors,  showing  the  amount  of  business  done  daring 
the  last  year,  and  the  annual  progress  of  the  society,  from 
its  establishment  to  the  30th  of  September,  1852,  was  retd. 
The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  the  report:— 
"  Hitherto  the  directors  have  been  able  at  each  annual 
meeting  to  announce  a  considerable  increase  in  the  busineis 
transacted ;  but  in  the  present  year  the  increase  is  mneh 
larger  in  amount  than  on  any  previous  occasion — a  eon- 
vineing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  whieh  the  society  is  held 
by  the  public.  By  a  table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  new 
business  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  society 
it  was  shown,  that  during  the  past  year  the  number  of 
policies  issued  has  been  778 ;  the  amount  of  assurances 
effected,  Jg36l,dOO  8s.  4d.;  and  yielding  annuel  premiums 
to  the  extent  of  dE  15,480  17s.  lOd.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  business  has  thus  largely  increased,  the  mortality  has 
not  exceeded  the  tabular  expectation,  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  mortality  of  the  last  two  years  was  so 
favourable,  that  is  a  result  that  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  directors  are  happy  to  state  that  the  invest- 
ments of  the  funds  of  the  society  during  the  year  have  been 
very  favourably  made ;  and  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  state 
that  the  invalid  branch  of  the  business  continues  to  afford 
similar  satisfactory  results  to  those  which  have  been  for- 
merly experienced.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  the  investigation  into  the  society's 
affairs  wUl  be  proceeded  with  on  the  30th  of  June  next,  in 
order  to  determine  the  bonus  which  may  then  belong  to  the 
proprietors  and  policy-holders.  The  very  rapid  progrpss 
made  by  the  society  since  the  last  division  of  profits,  renders 
it  probable  that  the  participating  policies  will  receive  a 
large  addition  by  way  of  bonus  next  year,  and  the  directors 
would  therefore  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  shareholders 
and  the  public  to  this  circumstance,  as  every  policy  effected 
prior  to  the  dOth  of  June,  1853,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  profits  which  may  be  cleared  up  to  that  date. 
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MOLIEEE. 


CowcEiLLE,   Eacinc,   and  Voltaire,    are  great 
names  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  France,  but 
Molicre  is  greater  than  any  of  them,  if  popularity 
•   taken  as  a  test  of  their  merits.     The  "Cid," 
"Athalie,"  and  "M^rope,**  may  be  more  praised, 
'M;t  «Le  Tartuffe,"  and  "LeMaladelmaginaire," 
we  stvpect  are  more  read  and  better  remembered. 
To  what  is  this  to  be  ascribed  ?     Is  it  to  any  su- 
jfenority  of  genius  in  the  comic  Tmter,  or  to  the 
greater  popularity  of  that  department  of  the  drama 
k)  which  he  devoted  himself— or  to  both?     Or 
has  popular  estimation  placed  Moli^re  in  a  higher 
rank  in  the  dramatic  art  than  he  is  entitled  to 
hnld  ?     We  do  not  think  that  it  has,  but  we  attri- 
bate  the  preference  rather  to  the  more  universal 
attractiTeness  of  the  comic  muse,  than  to  any  su- 
periority of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  favourite, 
in  comparison  with  the  great  tragic  writers  of  the 
French  stage. 

As  poetry  of  the  very  highest  rank,  tragedy  will 
always  be  read  with  the  utmost  interest  by  the 
few  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and  even  upon  the 
stage  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  usually 
attend  it,  will  have  great  attractions  for  that  more 
numerous  class  who  delight  in  theatrical  spectacles. 
Bat  withal,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  comedy, 
generally  speaking,  is  much  more  universally  at- 
tractive th^  her  buskined  sister,  and  even  in  the 
t^fi^ty  and  certainly  upon  the  stage,  has  more  ad- 
mirers, and  these  by  no  means  of  the  least  polished 
«nd  enlightened  classes.  Dryden,  in  his  Dedicatory 
EpLitle,  prefixed  to  the  ''Spanish  Friar,"  observes: 
"  The  truth  is,  the  audience  are  grown  weary  of 
continued  melancholy  scenes,  and  I  dare  venture  to 
prophesy  that  few  tragedies,  except  those  in  verse, 
shall  succeed  in  this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened 
^  ith  a  course  of  mirth ;  for  the  feast  is  too  dull 
and  solemn  without  the  fiddles."  ( Warh,  vol.  vi. 
p.  380.)     But  we  suspect  that  if  the  truth  were 
always  told,  it  would  be  found  that  the  taste 
of  Di^den's  contemporaries  is  not  singular,  and 
that  in  all  ages  not  even  "a  course  of  mirth," 
for  relieving  the  melancholy  scenes,  has  pleased 
»  well  as  a  course  of  mirth  without  melan- 
choly at  alL    The  solemn  scenes  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  were  invariably  relieved  by  music  and 
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dancing.    Yet,  after  all,  it  required  an  effort  in 
the  Athenians   to  affect,   for   any  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  gravity  and  decorum  requisite 
to  comport  with  the  lofty  sadness  of  such  plays 
as  the  "  Electra,"  or  the  "  Medeaj"  and  we  know 
that  the  performances  were  often  interrupted  by 
calls  for  the  exhibitions  of  shows ;  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  a  call  to  emanate  ^m  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Broad  Grins,  that  paid  willing  homage 
to  the  jestsof  Aristophanes.  The  Eoman  ''Exodia" 
were  farces,  played  by  the  youths  after  the  re-i 
gular  players  had  left  the  stage,  for  the  purpose, 
as  we  are  told,  of  removing  the  painftil  impres- 
sions of  tragedy.     So  it  was  in  Franco  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  if  we  can  believe  MoUere, 
who  puts  the  following  confession  in  the  mouth 
of  a  great  admirer  of  tragedy,  and  despiser  of 
comedy,  one  of  the  Dramatia  Persona  in   ''La 
Critique  de  TEcole  des  Femmes :"  "  II  y  a  une 
grande  difference  de  toutes  ces  bagatelles  ii  la 
beaute  des- pieces  s^rieuses.     Ccpendant  tout  le 
monde  donne  la-dedans  aujourd'hui ;  on  ne  court 
plus  qu'^  ccla ;  et  Ton  voit  une  solitude  effix>ya- 
ble  aux  grands  ouvrages,  lorsque  des  sottises  out 
tout  Paris.   Je  vous  avoue  que  le  coeur  m'en  saigne 
quclquefois,  et  cela  est  honteux  pour  la  France." 

We  do  not  think  that  the  causes  of  this  pre- 
ference lie  very  deep.  It  is  quite  proverbial  that 
we  are  more  disposed  to  rejoice  vrith  them  that 
rejoice,  than  to  weep  with  them  that  weep ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  carry  this 
predilection  into  our  amusements.  Certainly  all 
the  play-goers,  and  nearly  all  the  readers  of  plays, 
look  upon  the  drama  merely  as  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  natural  feeling 
that  prompts  us  to  seek  entertainment  in  scenes 
of  cheerfidness  and  mirth,  although  as  a  tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  cares  and  inquietudes  of  real 
life.  He  must  be  either  more  intellectual,  or 
more  morose  than  his  neighbours,  who  relaxes 
himself  more  agreeably  with  the  "  sceptred  pall/' 
than  with  the 

"  Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,** 

of  the  more  sportive  muse. 
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MOLIERE. 


Tho  effect  of  scenical  representation  upon  this 
preference  is  great ;  it  is  highly  fSavourable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  comedy,  but  detracts  from  rather 
than  enhances  that  of  tragedy.     There  are  not  a 
few  to  whom  the  tinsel  glitter  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  the  latter  is  an  attraction,  but  it  shares 
the  admiration  of  these  jMBrsons  with  exhibitions 
which  have  little  relation  to  the  drama,  and  on 
principles  with  which  its  intdlectual  character 
has  no  concern ;  whereas  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances of  the  stage  fall  short  of  producing  such  an 
impression  upon  the  mind,  as  the  unassisted  ima- 
gination can  do.     It  is  true  that  the  genius  of  a 
great  actor  can  mightily  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of  one  particular  part,  but  he  stands  so  much 
alone  in  his  glory  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
often  rather  injured  than  improved  by  his  tran- 
scendent acting.    There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  poetry  than  to  reduce  it  to  a  material  form,  for 
it  is  apt  to  lose  the  spirituality  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  charm,  and  unless  the  genius  of  the 
poet  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  artist,  whose  means, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  are  generally  much  more 
limited,  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  to  disap- 
point, tiie  mind,  rather  than  to  satisfy  it.     In 
comedyi  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  is  not  an  es- 
sential element,  and  when  it  does  occur  there  it  is 
of  a  much  less  intellectual  and  lofty  character,  and 
consoquentiy  more  easily  materialized.     The  cha- 
racters, and  the  scenic  accompaniments,  are  all 
more  within  tho  sphere  of  ordinary  observation, 
and  therefore  more  easily  reproduced  upon  the 
stage,  where  the  conflict  with  the  preconceptions 
of  the  imagination  is  less.     A  piece  of  flne  poetry 
gains  little,  if  anything,  by  being  declaimed  from 
the  stage ;  but  a  joke,  a  witticism,  or  a  repartee 
gains  immensely  when  spoken  with  the  usuial  ac- 
companiments of  the  comic  scene.    It  is  evident, 
too,  that  many  more  actors  are  fitted  for  comedy 
than  for  tragedy,  and  we  can  therefore  see  a  whole 
piece  more  perfectly  represented  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

Besides,  if  it  be  the  object  of  the  drama  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  one  has  advantages 
over  the  other,  which  render  it  a  more  perfect 
instrument  of  art.     Tragedy, 

'<  High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing,** 

must  explore  recesses  in  the  human  heart  equally 
remote  fit)m  common  occurrence  and  from  com- 
mon appreciation.  It  is  very  questionable  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  time  when  men  existed 
whose  actual  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  repro- 
duced on  the  stage,  would  furnish  materids  for  a 
proper  tragedy.  The  Greek  tragedians,  next  to 
Shakspere,  by  fer  the  best  writers  of  that  species 
of  drcunatio  composition,  profess  to  give  pictures 
of  the  heroic  ages ;  but  that  these  are  not  correct 
we  know,  for  they  are  far  below  the  verisimilitude 
of  Homer,  who  painted  more  from  the  life,  as  they 
are  fiir  above  the  classical  portraits  of  the  French 
school,  which  have  no  pretensions  of  that  kind. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  even  the  graphic 
pictures  of  Homer  convey  a  very  correct  idea  of 
the  times  and  characters  which  ho  describes.  Can 


Of  tho  latter  more  anon,  but  that  the  former 
painted  the  latter  to  the  life  is  well  known.  Plato, 
a  great  admirer  of  comedy  and  of  Aristophanes, 
sent  the  plays  of  the  latter  to  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, as  the  best  pictures  that  could  be  given  of 
his  countrymen.  To  what  tragedian  was  Buch  a 
compliment  ever  paid  ?  We  do  not  treat  even 
Shakspere' s  Historical  Flays  as  faithful  portraits 
of  our  Tudors  and  Flantagenets. 

Tragedy  owes  much  of  its  material  inefficiency, 
as  an  instrument  of  scenical  art,  to  its  being 
necessarily  imaginative,  and  to  a  great  extent 
abstract— -qualities  which  add  much  to  its  intel- 
lectual grandeur,  but  which  cannot  be  adequately 
represented  on  the  stage.    A  mighty  genius  indeed, 
such  as  Shakspere,  may  imagine  such  a  concep- 
tion as  will  command  our  sympathies,  in  spite  of 
its  abstraction,  and  embody  the  highest  poetry  in 
palpable  forms;   but  to   do  so  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  poetic  art,  and  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  utmost  genius  and  skill.    And 
after  all,  to  take  two  characters  the  most  dissi- 
milar in  intellectual  conception,  with  whom  do 
we  most  cordially  and  freely  sympathise — vnih 
Sandet,  or  with  George  Dandin  f  For  our  parts  we 
say  witii  the  latter.     The  simple  peasant  is  one, 
or  at  least  one  of  a  class  with  whom  wc  hare 
long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  we  enter  at 
once  into  his  feelings,  though  we  laugh  at  his 
simplicity  when  he  is  duped  by  his  lady  spouse. 
But  the  Danish  prince  is  a  gentleman  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  have  never  had  an  opportunity'  of 
making,  although  we  have  frequently  heard  hiiu 
well  spoken  of;  and  however  much  we  are  dis- 
posed to  condole  with  him  on  his  misfortunes,  wc 
have  some  difficulty  in  treating  them  exactly  as 
he  does ;  and  yet  me  one  is  tho  noblest  creation 
of  Shakspere,  and  tho  other  is  among  the  meanest 
of  Moli^re.     Abstractions  are  not  altogether  un- 
known to  comedy,  but  they  are  always  dangerous. 
It  was  into  this  error  that  the  new  comedy  of 
Gi*eece  fell,  when  the  vigour  and  raciness  of  the 
old  school  was  repressed.     So  long  as  the  comic 
writers  were  permitted  to  paint  men  as  they  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being  around  them,  their 
art  flourished;  but  when  that  liberty  was  denied 
to  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  characters  and  plots  of  history,  and  of  their 
own  invention,  it  declined.     If  Moli^ro  had  fol- 
lowed in  tho  track  of  Comeille,  and  attempted— 
we  will  not  say  classical  comedies — but  imita- 
tiouB  of  Aristophanes  or  Kenander,  or  had  shut 
his  eyes  to  what  was  going  on  around  him,  and 
given  us  ideal  pictures  of  the  ridiculous,  instead 
of  graphic  pictures  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Farisian  bourgeoisie, 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  his  name  woidd  not 
have  stood  so  high  in  dramatic  literature  as  it 
has  always  done.     But  ho  had  too  much  good 
sense  and  too  correct  a  knowledge  of  his  art, 
to  ML  into  this  error.    Nothing  can  better  ex- 
emplify both  than  the  following  exquisite  observa- 
tions on  the  two  departments  of  the  art,  which 
occur  in  the  piece  from  which  wo  have  already 


,  quoted,  "La  Critique  de  TEcole  dee  Femmes,"  a 

the  same  be  said  of  Aristophanes,  or  of  Moliere  ?  |  play  abounding  in  sound  criticism  and  sensible 


MOLIKRE. 
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remarks  on.  the  drama :  **  Lorsque  yous  peigaez 
des  herosy  tous  faites  ce  que  vous  voiilez ;  cc  sont 
des  portraits  a  pkisir,  ou  I'ou  no  chercho  point 
de  ressemblance,  et  vous  n'avez  qu'a  Buivre  les 
traits  d'nne  imagination  qui  se  donne  rcssor,  ct 
qni  soTzvent  laiJsse  Ics  yrais  pour  attrapcr  le 
merveilleux.  Mais,  lorsque  vous  poignez  Ics 
hommes,  il  faut  peindrc  d'apris  nature ;  on  veut 
que  ce8  portraits  ressemblent ;  et  vous  n'avez  rien 
faity  si  T011S  n'y  faites  reconnoitre  les  gens  de 
rotre  sikle.  En  un  mot,  dans  les  pieces  scrieuses, 
il  soffit  poor  n'etre  point  blam^,  de  dire  des 
choses  qui  soient  de  bon  sens  et  bien  ecrites ;  mais 
ce  n'est  pas  assez  dans  les  autres  :  il  y  faut  plai- 
Banter;  et  c'est  une  Strange  entreprise  que  ceUe 
de  hjie  rire  les  honnetes  gens/' 

The  condusioa  we  draw  from  these  observa- 
tioiis  is,  that  comedy  is  essentially  more  dramatic 
than  tragedy,  although  the  latter  is  more  intel- 
lectual and  poetic.  The  former  will  please  more  on 
the  stage,  and  the  latter  in  the  closet.  The  former 
will  be  more  popular  among  the  mass,  the  latter 
fill  be  more  appreciated  by  the  few.  But  a  great 
tragedy  wiU  be  appreciated  rather  as  a  poem  than 
IS  a  play,  and  will  gain  comparatively  little  by 
the  b^  acting,  scarcely  at  all  by  the  best  scenical 
spaces ;  while  a  good  comedy  wiU  both  read 
inland  play  well,  and  its  enjoyment  will  be 
fik^tily  enhanced  by  the  arts  of  the  theatre. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  strictly  so  called ;  but  to  prevent  miscon- 
oeptioD,  we  must  add  a  few  words  on  that  mixed 
^ies  of  dramatic  composition,  of  which  Shak- 
spere  is  the  great  master.  We  have  seen  that 
iselancholy  alone  will  not  please  upon  the  stage. 


This  play  is  called  *'  Com^die  en  cinq  actes,"  and 
it  is  essentially  a  comedy.  But  in  tragedy  both 
requisites  of  the  drama  not  only  admit  but  call 
for  the  union  of  melancholy  and  gaiety.  The  one 
without  the  other  is  not  natural,  and  although  it 
were  so  it  is  not  pleasing.  Shakspere  knew  this, 
for  no  one  had  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art.  He  was  besides,  above  all  others, 
the  poet — the  grammarian  of  nature,  as  the  an- 
cient quoted  by  Suidas  prophetically  expresses  it 
— dipping  his  pen  in  the  human  heart.  He  con- 
ceived a  character,  or  invented  a  plot,  and  de- 
veloped it  through  varied  scenes,  without  regarding 
whether  the  result  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy, — 
he  thought  only  of  presenting  a  picture  of  human 
life.  His  plays,  in  short,  are  less  tragedies  or 
comedies,  than  sections  of  that  mirror  which  in 
his  own  breast  reflected  with  infinite  truth,  and, 
therefore,  with  infinite  variety,  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  actual  Hfe.  Our  polite  neighbours 
the  French  caU,  or  rather  used  to  call,  this  bizarre, 
and  so  it  is, — and  eminently  so  is  human  nature. 

To  return  to  comedy,  the  very  characteristics 
which  render  it  more  efficient  and  complete  as  an 
instrument  of  art,  seem  to  tend  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  its  production.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  drama,  that  there  have  been 
many  more  great  writers  of  tragedy  than  of 
comedy,  notwithstanding  the  higher  intellectual 
character  of  the  former.  In  Ghreece,  there  were 
three  to  one;  for  we  suspect  that  the  pragrandis 
senex  of  the  school  was  the  only  comedian  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  great  tragic  writers.  In  France 
there  has  been  the  same  proportion.  The  classic 
age  of  Italian  poetry  did  not  afford  a  single  comic 


and  the  reason  is,  that  contmued  scenes  of  sadness  dramatist,  though  no  people  have  a  keener  per- 


are  ndther  pleasing  nor  natural.  Whatever  excuse 
say  be  found  for  the  immortal  sorrow  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  in  its  devotional  origin  and  purpose,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  drama,  to  be  effective,  must 
above  all  things  be  natural ;  it  must  do  neither 
laore  nor  less  than  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
ud  it  is  in  the  skilful  reproduction  of  naturcd 
Kenes  that  its  art  consists.     Most  dramatists,  and 
especially  the  French,  with  the  regular  Greek 
models,  and  the  Aristotelian  rules  in  their  view, 
have  set  themselves  to  compose  works  which 
^ctly  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  dramatic  composition,  but  that  excludes 
from  the  picture  a  considerable  part  of  the  origi- 
^;  it  is  studying  Aristotle  more  than  nature,  for 
^  Bcenes  of  real  life  are  not  either  wholly  grave 
or  wholly  gay.     In  comedy,  indeed,  the  grave,  or 
aJt  least  the  sad,  may  safely  be  excluded.  Happily, 
little  of  what  is  purely  melancholy,  and  at  the 
aame  time  fitted  for  dramatic  representation,  oc- 
f UTB  in  real  life,  chequered  as  it  is,  and  the  con- 
tinued  mirth  is  too  pleasing  to  induce  us  to  regret 
its  absence.     Occasional  scenes  of  tragic  interest, 
however,  are  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
<!iharacier  of  comedy.    In  one  of  Moli^re's  pieces, 
aod  not  one  of  his  worst,  "  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,'' 
t^  hero  Ihn  Juan,  after  running  the  round  of 
^  those  vOlanies  which  are  associated  with  his 
i)aiQe,ia  carried  off  the  stage  after  a  fashion  unit- 
ies thoie  of  tbe  exits  of  JQr.  Famt  and  Man/red. 


ception  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  grotesque  than 
the  Italians.  We  do  not  attribute  much  import- 
ance to  such  iaxita,  because  speculations  upon  the 
causes  of  the  progress  of  art  are  apt  to  be  chime- 
rical and  generally  are  unprofitable.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  comedy,  which  should 

"  Catch  the  mamiers  living  as  they  rise," 

must  be  much  limited  to  the  age  and  country,  the 
manners  of  which  it  professes  to  depict,  and  that 
unless  these  are  adapted  to  comic  delineation,  the 
art  must  languish  for  want  of  materiel.  The  per- 
fection of  comedy  does  not  consist  in  tho  mere 
reproduction  of  the  scenes  of  common  life,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character.  These  must  have 
something  comic  in  themselves,  and  the  art  of 
the  dramatist  is  shewn  in  his  selection  of  the 
ludicrous  traits  so  as  to  develop  with  greatest 
effect  a  character  or  a  plot.  It  has  ofteil  been 
asserted  tliat  the  proper  end  of  comedy  is  to 
expose  vice  and  folly  by  means  of  ridicule.  But 
we  conceive  that  its  primair  end  is  to  excite 
mirth,  and  the  exposure  of  vice  and  folly  is 
often  well  calculated  to  do  so,  though  that  is 
rather  a  secondary  end,  (however,  morally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  the  highest,)  and  many  admirable 
comedies  have  been  written  with  no  such  object, 
or  without  having  any  such  effect.  Besides,  such 
a  definition  of  the  object  of  comedy  confounds 
it  with  satire,  from  which  it  easentially  differs 
^  y  2 
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Comedy  may  be,  and  often  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
most  exquisite  satire,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  It  has  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own, 
of  which  the  ridiculous  is  the  essence ;  but  vir- 
tue may  be  rendered  ridiculous  as  well  as  vice 
and  folly.  The  satire  of  Aristophanes  directed 
against  Socrates,  was  not  legitimate  because  it 
wanted  a  legitimate  object;  it  was,  in  fhct, 
founded  on  a  misapprehension,  which  when  dis- 
sipated disarmed  the  satire.  But  the  rtdieuU  was 
genuine,  because  it  put  the  sage  in  a  view  so 
laughable  when  contrasted  with  his  character, 
real  or  assumed,  (for  it  matters  not  which,)  that 
our  mirth  is  excited  whether  we  believe  in  the 
justness  of  the  satire  or  not. 

The  ridiculous — the  matMel  of  comedy — ^has 
existed  more  or  less  in  all  ages,  and  always  will 
exist,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same. 
Boccaccio  found  it  in  an  ago  of  the  darkest  super- 
stition, and  chiefly  among  its  ministers  and  devo- 
tees. Butler  traced  it  even  in  the  acrimonious 
contentions  of  civil  war.  There  must,  however, 
be  times  and  circumstances  more  favotirable  than 
others  to  its  production,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  they  would  have  produced  so  laughable 
comedies,  had  Aristophanes  been  a  contemporary  of 
Cadmus,  or  Moli^re  written  under  the  stem  tyranny 
of  the  League.  In  our  own  country,  comedy  has 
at  no  period  flourished  more  than  in  the  merry 
times  of  the  Bestoration,  when  a  reaction  took 
place  in  the  national  mind,  from  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  republicanism  and  its  sister  puritanism. 
Probably,  as  a  general  rule,  though  liable  to  many 
exceptions,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  comic  delineation  are  when 
nature  has  been  softened  from  barbarism  into  civi- 
lization,— ^where  that  civilization  has  not  dege- 
nerated from  the  follies  of  luxury  and  fashion 
into  impalliated  crime — where  the  manners  of  the 
age  and  political  institutions  give  Ml  scope  to 
the  complete  development  of  natural  character — 
and  especially  where  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  a  turn  for  humour  are  national  cha- 
racteristics, and  make  each  individual  to  some 
extent,  as  FaUtaff  describes  himself,  not  only 
witty  themselves,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  other 
men.  The  age  and  country  of  Aristophanes  had 
some  of  these  characteristics  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Let  us  examine  how  far  Moliere  lived  under  simi- 
lar propitious  circumstances. 

Bom  in  1622,  his  youth  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  administrations  of  Cardinals  Bichelieu 
and  Mazarin,  the  despotic  tyranny  of  which 
would  have  been  littie  calculated  to  relax  the 
severity  of  character  which  the  French  people 
had  acquired  in  the  preceding  age,  under  the 
terrors  of  the  League,  had  its  effect  not  been  in 
some  measiu^  counteracted  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  opposition.  The  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  agitated  by  a  struggle  for  power 
between  contending  parties,  who  mixed  with 
their  ambition  much  of  the  levity  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  their  country.  The  gratiflcation 
of  personal  vanity,  more  than  the  passion  for 
power,  influenced  the  leaders,  who  changed  sides 
with  their  mistrossesi  and  not  UAfrequentlyi  at 


their  dictation.  The  queen-mother  was  lompoonoil 
while  her  minister  was  outiawed,  and  battles  were 
fought  to  gain  the  favour  or  the  libertine  Buchesse 
de  Longueville.  A  body  of  lawyers  aping  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  to  which  their  only  resemblance 
lay  in  their  common  name,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  while  a  cardinal  headed  the  party  of 
the  court,  an  archbishop  fomented  the  jealousies  of 
the  opposition.  The  people,  following  the  frivo- 
lity of  their  leaders,  alternately  adored  them  as 
their  deliverers,  and  lighted  bonfires  on  their 
disgrace. 

This  state  of  things  was  in  some  measure  put  an 
end  to  when  Louis  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  1654.     Foreign  conquests  succeeded  civil 
dissensions,  and  a  gay  but  libertine  court  set  the 
example  of  polished  manners,  and  diffused  refine- 
ment along  with  licentiousness.     At  this  period, 
the  people  of  France  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  distinctions  of  which  were  prominent 
and  well  marked:  the  aristocracy,  whose  focus 
was  the  Court ;  the  tradesmen  and  craftsmen,  who 
inhabited  the  towns;  and  the  peasantry.    The 
last  class  vegetated  in  a  state  of  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  which  gave  littie  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character,  though  probably  the 
trempe  of  the  mass  did  not  want  archness  and  vi- 
vacity.    Their  manners,  however,  were  gross  as 
well  as  simple.     The  men  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  the  cabarets,  whUe  their  wives  were  alter- 
nately kissed  and  beaten.     It  is  very  questionable 
whetiier  female  virtue  was  better  preserved  among 
this  class  than  in  the  higher  ranks ;  probably  it 
was  less  so :  and  certainly  it  was  better  preserved 
among  the  middle  class.     But  conjugal  infidelity 
was  in  all  ranks  reckoned  more  a  foible  than  a 
crime,  and  a  good  beating  of  his  frail  spouse,  at 
once  restored  the  peasant's  temper,  and  vindicated 
his  honour.   The  Imtrgmsie  were  a  plain  and  well- 
conditioned  class,  retaimng  much  of  their  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners,  with  as  little  of  the  licen- 
tious refinement  of  those  above  them,  as  of  the 
grossness    of   those    below.      Devoted  to  their 
boutiques,  they  were  easy  in  their  circumstances, 
and  many  of  them  ultimately  obtained  such  a 
competency  as  enabled  them  to  retire  from  trade 
and  live  in  independence.     Occasionally,  one  of 
these,  forgetting  his  position,  would  affect  the 
gentleman,  like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  who  was  no 
ideal  portrait,  but  drawn  from  life.     The  original 
was  a  hat  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Gaudoui, 
who  lavished  a  large  fortune,  left  him  by  his 
father,   on  needy  people  of  fashion,  who,  like 
Dorante  and  Dorimtne,  made  him   their  dupe. 
Ultimately  he  was  confined  at  Charenton  as  a 
madman.    Little  removed  from  the  condition  of 
shopkeepers  were  the  professional  men,   whom 
real  ignorance  and  an  affectation  of  deep  learn- 
ing rendered  eminently  ridiculous.      The  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  affected  much  gravity,  wore 
a  robe  when  they  went  abroad,  and  generally 
rode  through  the  streets  on  mules.      They  de- 
lighted in  specifics,  and  a  multiplicity  of  medi- 
cines, talked  in  bad  Latin  and  scholastic  terms ; 
and  as  each  had  a  theory  of  his  own  to  support, 
iheir  yanity  and  dogmatism  rendes^  their  con- 
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saltations  rather  distracting  to  their  patients,  the 
nature  of  whose  diseases,  far  less  their  remediesi 
thej  coald  not  agree  upon.    The  result  of  the 
famous  consultation  on  Cardinal  Mazarin  is  well 
known.    The  four  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  day  were  called  in,  when  after  much  dispute 
each  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  one  maintaining 
tiiat  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  the  liver,  another 
the  lungs,  a  third  the  spleen,  and  a  fourth  the  me- 
sentery.   It  is  not  improbable  that  MoliSre  had 
persoiial  wrongs  to  avenge  in  ridiculing  the  physi- 
cians, for  his  habitual  bad  health  must  have  given 
him  much  unfavourable  experience  of  them.     The 
lavyers  were  probably  little  less  ridiculous,  though 
vc  know  not  so  much  of  them,  MoliSre  having 
scarcely  touched  upon  that  class.    He  introduces 
the  acoeati  only  once,  viz.,  in  the  '*  Malade  Ima- 
ginaiie,''  and  it  is  to  pay  them  a  compliment.     It 
is  in  the  same  piece  that  he  gives  a  rdle  of  some 
importance  to  a  notary,  though  according  to  the 
pi^riptive  usage  of  the  stage  that  functionary  is 
seldom  absent  when  a  marriage  is  in  hand,  but 
Quljjmr  dr09$er  U  cantrat.    The  lawyers  how- 
ever did  not  escape  the  lash.    During  Molidre's 
lif^e  they  were  severely  handled  by  Bacine  in 
the ''  Plaideurs."     Their  pleadings  savoured  much 
of  ihe  ignorance  and  scholasticism  of  the  age.   De- 
&3Qitbothin  dignity  and  solidity,  they  displayed 
as  indigested  erudition,  citing  promiscuously  the 
Bitki  the  fiithers  of  the  church,  the  Boman  and 
canon  laws,  and  occasionally  the  classics.     The 
imi?ersity  of  Paris,  which  in  1624  had  obtained 
saarr^t,  prohibiting  on  pain  of  death  the  publica- 
tion of  any  work  impugning  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  could  not  £ul  to  supply  much  of  the 
lidiculous.    There  were  scholars  of  that  time  who, 


armed  at  all  points  with  syllogisms,  professed  to 
dispute  de  omni  seibilif  maintaining  their  positions 
with  a  fury  quite  proportionate  to  their  preten- 
sions. One  of  them,  ihe  original  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme,  who  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
in  a  room  in  Paris  which  he  called  "  L'acadlmio 
des  philosophes  orateurs,"  and  himself  the  **  mo- 
derateur"  thereof.  When  these  pedants  fell  in 
love  the  picture  was  complete.  One  of  Racine's 
lawyers  proposes  to  take  his  mistress  to  see  the 
torture  inflicted,  —  "  donner  la  queetion,** —  and 
MoU^ro  makes  Thomas  JDia/orue  desirous  to  treat 
Angelique  with  a  sight  of  the  dissection  of  a 
woman!  These  pictures  were  not  overcharged. 
Of  Moliire's  literary  contemporaries,  he  has  loft 
us  too  exquisite  a  sketch  to  be  omitted.  In  the 
play  from  which  we  have  alreadv  more  than  once 
quoted,  "La  Critique  de  rEcole  des  Femmcs," 
I>(yrante,  the  sensible  critic  of  the  piece,  thus  de- 
scribes them :  ''  La  cour  a  quelques  ridicules,  j'cn 
demeure  d* accord;  et  je  suis,  comme  on  voit,  lo 
premier  k  les  fronder ;  mais,  ma  foi,  il  y  en  a  uu 
grand  nombre  parmis  les  beaux  esprits  de* pro- 
fession; et,  si  Ton  joue  quelques  marquis,  je 
trouve  qu'il  y  a  bien  plus  de  quoi  jouer  les  auteurs, 
et  que  ce  seroit  une  chose  plaisante  k  mettre  sur 
le  theatre,  que  leurs  grimaces  savantes,  et  lours 
raffinemens  ridicules,  leur  vicieuse  coutume  d'as- 
sassiner  les  gens  de  leurs  ouvrages,  leur  friandiso 
de  louanges,  leurs  managements  de  pensccs,  leur 
trafic  de  reputation,  et  leur  ligucs  offensives  et 
defensives,  aussi  bien  que  leurs  guorrcs  d' esprits, 
et  leurs  combats  de  prose  et  de  vers." 

(To  he  eofUimted,) 
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CHAPTER    XXXI  L 

BOMB  OLD  miENDS. 


p£0PLE  with  large  families  seldom  think  (the 
reason  is  that  they  have  not  time  to  do  so) — ^if 
they  did,  one  of  their  uppermost  thoughts,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  would  be  how  to  dispose  of 
their  progeny.  A  scion  of  oligarchy  never  has 
nmch  trouble  in  this  way — the  oldest  gets  the 
coronet,  as  a  matter  of  course;  number  two  enters 
the  anny ;  number  three,  the  navy ;  number  four, 
the  chnrch;  number  five,  the  civil  service;  number 
ai,  the  bar;  number  seven — ^what  for  him? 
When  a  nobleman  has  seven  sons,  even  in  a  cor- 
rapt  country  Uko  our  own,  he  is,  for  a  time, 
ptizzled  what  to  do  with  the  last ;  and  so  we  do 
not  venture  to  predict  the  fate  of  Septimus.  The 
^tcTs  of  fiction  are  sometimes  troubled  after  a 
mihi  fashion,  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  literary 
^>%ring;  painters  may  crowd  their  canva.s  with 
ever  so  many  figures,  they  are  there  from  first  to 


last,  and  cause  no  trouble ;  musicians  may  intro- 
duce whatever  notes  they  list  at  the  commencement 
of  a  symphony,  without  coming  under  any  obliga- 
tions to  reproduce  these  original  sounds,  attenuated 
or  deepened,  at  the  condusion  of  the  piece;  but  the 
miserable  romancist  must  give  an  account  of  eveiy 
character  that  happens  to  figure  on  his  insigni- 
ficant stage.  He  is  like  a  boatswain  to  whom  a 
score  of  tars  is  delivered  over  for  a  shore  exciu:- 
sion,  the  whole  complement  must  be  searched  for 
in  lane  and  alley,  the  roll  called  on  the  surf- 
beaten  sand,  and  every  man  and  mother's  son  duly 
re-delivered  on  board  the  gallant  bark  that  rolls 
at  anchor  in  the  offing.  We  do  not  approve  of  the 
custom— there  be  some  characters  who  figure  in 
our  pages,  of  whom,  and  of  whose  ultimate 
destiny,  the  less  that  could  be  said,  so  much  the 
better— but  custom  is  inflexible,  and  how  much 
soever  against  any  canon  of  our  own  institution, 
we  must  comply  with  it,  and  afford  some  insight 
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into  the  aftor  career  of  certain  wortliies,  regard- 
ing whom  recent  chapters  have  been  silent. 

There  is  a  personage  descending  the  High- 
street  of  Edinburgh,  on  an  autumnal  afternoon, 
who  has  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  yet 
his  costume  belies  the  suspicion.  He  is  whisker- 
less,  but  has  a  large  grey  moustache,  with  hair  to 
match;  green  spectacles  prevent  his  eyes  from 
being  seen,  while  a  large  cloak  conceals  exact 
details  of  outline.  We  must  haye  seen  that  man 
before,  and,  to  satisfy  curiosity,  although  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  virtue  may  not  imply  over-much 
politeness,  we  shall  make  bold  to  follow  him.  He 
passes  downwards,  and  is  beyond  the  Tron  Church 
-—down  still — ^pshaw !  Some  old  military  man 
going  to  visit  a  brother  officer  in  St.  John's  or 
New-street  (aristocratic  in  those  days).  No — he 
passes  both  openings !  Then  he  is  a  stranger, 
bound  for  Holyrood;  let  us  return  and  think  no 
more  of  him.  Nay,  not  so  fast — see,  he  slackens 
pace,  ho  is  examining  doors,  and  will  earth 
immediately.  He  enters  Theodore  Beid's  shop ! 
That  settles  the  point — ^he  must  not  now  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  unknown  finds  Theodore  at  his  little  desk. 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  says  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
"  that  you  keep  some  very  nice,  fine,  old  cheese. 
I  am  a  connoisseur  in  the  article,  and  grudge  no 
price.  Just  let  me  go  down  into  your  cellar,  will 
you,  that  I  may  taste  some  of  your  rarest." 

"  A  gormandizing  Englisher,"  thought  Theo- 
dore ;  **  but  they  aye  pay."  And,  so  saving,  tiie 
merchant  shut  his  bank  pass-book,  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  summing,  and,  locking  it  in  his  desk, 
prepared  to  attend  the  fastidious  destroyer  of 
maggots.  "  Oor  cellar  is  no  very  weel  rid  up," 
said  Theodore,  as  he  conducted  his  customer  to 
the  trap-door  already  known  to  the  reader,  "and 
tak'  care  o*  yer  claes,  as  ye  come  down  the 
stair." 

"No  apology,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  the  stair 
is  bettor  than  the  one  leading  down  to  the  state- 
cabin  of  the  last  seventy-four  that  I  commanded." 

Theodore  bowed  obeisance  at  this  remark,  which 
implied  a  naval  hero,  and  peradventure  an  admi- 
ral. The  unknown  having  accomplished  the 
descent  in  safety,  he  looked  briskly  round  the 
premises,  which  were  still  faintly  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  and  making  a  sudden  spring,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  top  of  a  puncheon  cask,  with  an 
agility  of  which  his  aged  appearance  gave  no  in- 
dication ;  and  ere  Theodore  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  surprise  at  this  gymnastic  feat,  the  naval 
hero  had  seized  a  bottle  of  Theodore's  best  port, 
and  striking  off  the  neck  by  a  blow  on  the  edge 
of  the  cask,  he  applied  the  stump  to  his  lips  with 
a  deliberation  that  evinced  a  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  to  discuss  the  greater  portion 
of  the  entire  contents. 

Theodore  stared  in  dumb  astonishment. 

"Eatlier  sour  and  harsh,"  remarked  the  in- 
truder; "but  the  truth  is,  you  Scotch  do  not 
know  how  to  keep  wine ;  there  is  no  liquor  to  be 
had  in  this  cursed  country  except  whiskey,  and  it 
aint  gentlemanly.  However,  what  can't  be  helped, 
needn't  bo  lamented  ;«.come,  hand  mo  some  of 


your  fromage,  old  feller !  Bedad,  if  I  think  you 
know  me !" 

"  Know  you,  sir !"  roared  Theodore,  quivering 
with  indignation,  as  he  discovered  that  the  Colonel 
was  the  fictitious  maritime  hero.  "  I  know  you 
too  well.  What  in  the  name  o'  the  auld  fiend 
himser  has  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  Don't  use  strong  language,"  replied  Mr.  Flint, 
"it  hurts  my  feelings." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Patience,  my  dear  sir,  patience." 

"  I  will  have  no  patience,  wi'  the  like  o'  you— 
in  one  word,  what  do  you  want  ?" 

The  Colonel  motioned  to  the  trap-door,  and 
Theodore  went  and  secured  it,  and  having  per- 
formed this  service,  he  leaned  against  a  cask,  sul- 
lenly waiting  till  his  unwelcome  visitor  should 
condescend  to  unburden  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Mr.  Flint  did  not  appear  to  notice  Reid's  impa- 
tience, and  taking  up  the  now  half-empty  bottle, 
he  amused  himself  bjr  tossing  it  in  the  air— a 
pastime  which  only  incensed  the  trafficker  the 
more. 

"  Leave  off  this  fooling  and  tell  me  what  you 
want  with  me,"  growled  Theodore,  advancing 
hastily,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  doing  bodily 
harm  to  the  Colonel.  That  worthy  was,  however, 
too  nimble,  and  he  adroitly  eluded  his  grasp. 

"Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  sir,"  vociferated 
Theodore;  "it  is  not  often  that  I  get  into  a  rage, 
but  if  you  do  rouse  me,  ye'U  repent  it.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  trick  that  ye  played  me  last 
time  ye  were  here  wi'  Copley.' 

"  Ah !  do  not  mention  that  name !"  cried  Flint, 
pathetically,  "  it  recalls  associations  that  at  this 
precise  moment  are  peculiarly  impleasant." 

"  Is  he  hanged  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly." 

"He  deserves  it,"  replied  Eeid,  sarcastically, 
"  and  so  do  you." 

"  We  shall  not  speculate  as  to  deserts,  as  Portia 
says,  in  that  passage  with  which  you  are  no  doubt 
famUiar,  it  would  be  '  up'  with  the  whole  of  us 
if  we  got  them;  even  you,  my  sweet  sir,  pure  and 
spotless  as  you  are,  like  a  lily  hanging  on  a 
delicate  stem,  even  you,  if  viewed  through  a 
microscope,  might  not  present  an  aspect  wholly 
faidtless." 

"  Man  !  you'll  drive  me  mad — say  in  one  word, 
what  do  you  want?" 

"  Well,  since  you  insist  on  knowing  the  cause, 
I  shall  tell  you;  but  allow  mo  to  remark  how 
much  a  counter  blunts  one's  sensibilities.  AVc 
gentlemen  are  never  in  the  habit  of  opening  busi- 
ness abruptly,  we  prefer  a  little  of  what  the  French 
call  hadimgey  in  order  to  fill  up  with  curves  those 
angular  vacancies  which  grosser  natures  leave 
absurdly  open." 

"What  do  you  want?  if  you  don't  be  quick 
I'll  go  up  stairs." 

"  Pray  do ;  I  shall  in  that  case  finish  my  \me 
all  the  more  comfortiibly." 

llieodore's  dark  visage  became  livid  with  passion 
at  the  continued  triflmg  of  his  visitor,  and,  ap- 
proaching him  in  a  menacing  attitude,  ho  ad- 
dressed liim  for  the  last  time. 
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"Harkye,  sir!  Tin  in  no  humonr  for  yonr 
nonsense.  I  never  liked  you  in  all  my  life,  and 
never  less  so  than  at  this  moment.  Say  at  once 
what  you  want,  or  TU  soon  end  the  matter.  You 
know  that  there  is  a  door  leads  into  the  passage ; 
I'm  lather  auld,  but  I  think  I  have  pith  enough 
to  take  yon  by  the  neck  and  toss  you  out  at  that 
door,  if  I  find  it  necessary.  Do  you  understand 
me: 

During  this  address,  Theodore  had  slowly  ap- 
proached the  Colonel,  and  suddenly  seizing  him  by 
the  collar,  he  shook  the  officer  with  such  force 
and  fieedom  that  the  latter  was  quite  satisfied  as 
to  the  ability  of  Eeid  to  carry  the  proposed  threat 
into  execution.  The  Colonel,  therefore,  prudently 
dropped  further  levity,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  one  of  liifl  character  to  speak  without 
riitumlocution,  ho  delivered  his  message  in  a 
fonn  comparatiYely  plain  and  straightforward. 

"Nov,  then,  Mr.  Reid,  that  we  understand 

each  other,"  resumed  the  champion,  "  you  will 

plcaae  to  observe   that  the  present  juncture  is 

pecoliarly  unpropitious  for  me,  and  that  desirous 

(S  a  change  of  air  and  scene,  I  wish  to  go  abroad. 

Tkre  is  Copley,  he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  Old 

Baifey,  where  it  may  run  hard  with  him — ^he  will 

get  the  best  certificates,  as  to  character,  from  his 

^r^esi  employer,  but  it  is  questionable  how  far 

uitymay  avail  him.     Copley  had  not  what  I  may 

(oIl  an  artistic  mind,  but  still  I  shall  miss  his 

society— it  wiU  cause  a  decided  blank,  such  as  I 

ielt  when  my  £riend  General  Pigeon  was  killed 

in  his  duel  with  Major  What-d'ye-callum  of 

Thingummy." 

"Well,  sip,  and  what  hiv  I  to  do  wi*  your 
going  abroad?" 

"Nothing  except  that  I  expect  you  to  furnish 
the  means." 
"Means !  me  furnish  you !  I'll  see  you — ." 
"  Xay,  my  dear  sir,  keep  your  temper.    Abroad 
1  must  go,  and  furnish  me  with  the  means  you 
mn5t  and  shall." 

"Must  and  shall,"  growled  Theodore,  ironi- 
cally, "  we'll  see." 

"Of  oourse  we  will.  There  is  a  young  man  to 
'^  executed  here  to-morrow  morning.  It  teas  I 
ik  cmmi  his  apprehsnsion.  That  makes  you  start. 
I  %t  the  Bow-street  officers  on  this  young  man  in 
l^don;  I  then  thought  he  had  knowingly  cheated 
me,  but  Copley  satisfied  mo  that  he  had  not.  I 
^rvards  sot  the  Edinburgh  authorities  on  his 

"Why  did  you  do  that  if  he  was  innocent  ?" 
"To  save  myself,"  replied  the  Colonel,  coolly. 
"Now  if  I  had  the  power  to  bring  him  to  the 
s^tiffold  reluctantiy,  I  certainly  have  it  within  mj 
Qeaas,  if  I  am  so  determined,  to  pay  you  a  simi- 
^  compliment,  Master  Keid.  So  take  your 
chance,  the  small  trifle  in  money,  or — the  gibbet. 
1  obeerro  you  are  not  looking  pleasant,  but  pray 
^'i  not  meditate  any  violence.  I  have  the  imple- 
m^tft  of  self-defence,  and  I  would  rather  do  busi- 
w»with  you  agreeably  than  otherwise." 
''Vm  not  to  be  frightened,"  said  Eeid,  dog- 

Kdly. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  frighten  you — ^but  just 


consider  exactly  what  your  position  is.  I  have 
only  to  go  to  your  mayor  here,  and  secure  to  my- 
self a  free  pardon,  ana  the  reward  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  those  connected  with  tho  issuo 
of—." 

*'  Wheesht,  sir — other's  no  use  in  speaking  tho 
name  o'  things  that  we  ken  about.  Sut  hear  you 
this,  oor  Scotch  law  needs  twa  witnesses — do  yo 
think  that  oor  koorts  wud  tak  the  evidence  o'  a 
habit  and  repute  blackguard  like  yourser  against 
a  man  like  me,  that  has  never  been  kcnt  to  brak 
the  law  in  the  smallest  jot  or  tittie  ?  Flint,  yo'vo 
mistaken  your  man." 

"Not  so  fast,  my  excellent  friend,"  replied  the 
adroit  Colonel ;  **  there  is  a  certain  old  lady  re- 
siding in  your  city,  who  has  had  transactions 
with  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Copley,  and  for  the  sako 
of  confirming  any  statement  that  may  procure  for 
her  the  elegant  gratification  of  seeing  you  die  with 
your  shoes  on,  I  have  no  doubt-^— indeed  I  havo 
positively  ascertained — that  she  is  prepared  and 
willing  to  aid  me  in  carrying  out  my  littie  plot." 

*'  The  cursed  auld  limmer,  I  thocht  she  had 
been  killed  by  the  mob  the  ither  week." 

"  Some  persons  have  the  tenacity  of  cats,  and 
my  venerable  and  amiable  friend  belongs  to  that 
species ;  but  even  supposing  that  the  old  lady  had 
met  with  the  fate  that  you  gallantly  hint  at,  sho 
has  a  son,  an  interesting  invalid,  who  would  havo 
been  equally  prepared  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
excellent  relative,  in  the  smaQ  negotiation  that  I 
havo  in  my  eye.  Now  as  time  presses,  may  I 
beg  that  you  will  favour  me  with  an  answer  to 
my  propoKd  ?" 

"How  much  do  ye  want?"  inquired  Theodore, 
musing. 

"Well,  having  every  disposition  to  bo  lenient, 
I  have  fixed  the  amoimt  at  a  mere  trifle,  say  five 
hundred  pounds." 

"  Five  hundred  devils !"  exclaimed  Theodore, 
swelling  with  indignation.  "If  ye  had  said  a 
five  or  even  a  ten  pound  note,  I  wadna  hae 
minded  that,  jist  for  the  sake  o'  getting  quit  o* 
you — but  five  hunder — ^pooh !  tho  man's  ia  a 
creel." 

"  I  do  not  exactiy  comprehend  your  last  obser- 
vation, Mr.  Eeid,  but  if  you  do  not  think  me  in 
earnest,  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  never,  in- 
deed, I  take  it,  more  thoroughly  mistaken  in  all 
your  life.  I  shall  call  at  your  shop  to-morrow 
forenoon,  at  twelve  to  a  minute,  and  if  you  havo 
not  the  sum  mentioned  ready  for  mo  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  or  gold,  just  take  your  chance  of  a 
few  fathoms  of  rope — that's  all.  I  can  joke  with 
my  friends,  and  have  joked  a  good^  deal  in  my 
time,  but  at  present  I  am  in  no  joking  mood. 
Qood  afternoon,  Master  Eeid." 

And  so  saying  the  Colonel  proceeded  to  tho 
trapstair,  and  having  withdrawn  the  bolt  of  the 
hatch- door  he  disappeared  and  left  Theodore  to 
his  own  meditations.  Tho  merchant  took  no  heed 
of  the  departure  of  his  visitor,  but  continued  long 
and  sullenly  to  lean  against  a  post  of  his  cellar, 
wrapt  apparently  in  deep  thought  at  the  considera- 
tion of  tho  alternative  placed  before  him  by  his 
associate  in  crime.     The  shadows  lengthened  oo 
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the  damp  and  greasy  walls  of  the  cellar,  and 
finally  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  tall  houses 
of  the  Ganongate,  and  was  seen  no  more,  but 
Theodore  stood  in  his  old  position,  still  absorbed 
in  reverie. 

"Maister !  what  about  the  herrin'  for  Stettin  ?" 
screamed  one  of  Theodore's  lean  assistants,  fix)m 
the  top  of  the  rickety  trap-stair. 

At  the  fEumliar  call  of  business  Keid  instantly 
became  himself  again,  and  he  at  once  proceedea 
to  the  shop  to  answer  ike  interrogatory  of  the  lad. 

"  Whaun  does  the  brig  sail  }** 

"  At  twal  the  mom's  nicht.*' 

"Weel,"  replied  Theodore,  ''if  ye  get  the 
'casks  sent  down  to  Leith  wi  the  carts  the  nicht, 
ye  may  gang  and  see  that  ne'er-do-weel  hanged  i' 
the  momin' — ^but  mind  it's  only  a  privelego,  and 
unless  the  things  are  down  ye  canna  gang — ^it 
would  be  a  pity  for  your  ain  sakes  that  ye  should 
lose  the  sicht,  it'js  a  grand  esample  to  thochtless 
young  fellows." 

The  fellows  bestirred  themselyes,  not  so  much 
we  must  do  them  the  justice  of  sa3dng,  on  account 
of  the  motive  held  out  by  their  master,  as  for  the 
prospect  of  a  partial  holiday,  a  luxury  to  which 
they  were  rarely  accustomed.  They  acco^*dingly 
bustled  about,  anddidgallantservice  among  the  bar- 
rels in  the  cellar — wlule  Theodore  took  his  station 
at  his  little  desk  near  the  door,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  herring  invoices,  but  in 
reality  he  stood  at  that  little  desk  with  his  thoughts 
far  otJierwise  employed.  He  compressed  his  Hps, 
knitted  his  brows,  and  otherwise  looked  so  sternly 
reflective,  that  if  like  Mrs.  Siddons  when  studying 
Zadif  Macbeth^  he  had  seen  his  own  features  in  a 
mirror,  he  very  likely  would  have  been  startled  at 
the  representation.  Theodore  was,  however,  too 
earnestly  engrossed  with  his  own  reflections  to 
take  heed  of  changes  in  physiognomical  expression, 
and  so  he  thought  on. 

''  She  sails  the  mom  at  twal  at  nicht,"  he  said 
aloud  to  himself,  and  then  he  sunk  into  his  former 
reverie,  and  there  we  shall  leave  him,  in  order  to 
take  note  of  the  further  proceedings  of  the  Colonel. 

The  bully  sauntered  up  the  street  with  the  air 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  he  had  not  left  Theo- 
dore's shop  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
till  by  a  singular  coincidence  he  encountered  the 
hag.  The  old  woman  looked  pale  and  sickly,  and 
her  withered  face  was  enveloped  in  a  dirty  hand- 
kerchief, which  only  served  to  make  her  pinched 
features  more  ghastly. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Madam,  truly  glad  to  see  you," 
exclaimed  the  officer ;  "  this  is  a  felicity  not  more 
unexpected  than  agreeable.  I  wished  to  have  an 
interview  with  you,  and  was  about  to  retum  to 
my  hotel  and  call  for  a  directory  in  order  that  I 
might  discover  your  residence,  but  your  personal 
appearance  at  this  interesting  jimcture  will  save 
me  the  trouble." 

"  Give  mo  some  money,  fool,  Fm  starving." 

"  My  dear  madam !  that  is  precisely  my  own 
situation,  and  I  have  come  to  Scotland  for  the 
very  purpose  of  negotiating  a  small  loan  with  our 
tender-hearted  Mend  in  the  Ganongate  here.  I 
shall  tako  core  not  to  3qucQ«o  the  orange  quite 


dry,  and  so  you  may  have  a  few  drippiogs  as 
well  as  me.  Ladies,  I  know,  should  always  havo 
the  priority ;  but  in  this  case,  *  first  come,  first 
served,'  is  one  of  those  proverbial  sayings  which, 
in  my  reverence  for  antiquity,  I  should  wish  to 
preserve  intact." 

"  Peace,  jackanapes !  if  you  rouse  me,  I  may 
sacrifice  him  and  you  too.  Let  me  have  some 
money.  I  am  starving,  I  tell  you,  and  a  trifle 
which  you  would  throw  away,  may  save  me  and 
my  sick  boy,  who  is  dying." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  good  mother,  save  and  ex- 
cepting a  few  pence — " 

"  Pence !"  shrieked  the  hag,  '*  I  have  not  seen 
any  for  many  a  day.  The  boy  and  I  have  been 
starving,  and  coppers  would  be  a  boon.  I  was 
nearly  killed  by  a  savage  mob,  and  I  thought  my 
son  and  I  would  have  died  together ;  nobody  came 
near  us.  At  this  moment  I  have  not  so  much  as 
would  purchase  a  single  meal." 

"Yery  distressing,  indeed,  my  dear  madam: 
and  since  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  I  shall 
not  scruple,  trusting  always  that  it  will  not  offend 
your  pride,  to  make  offer  of  my  purse  to  the  extent 
of  half-a-crown,  or  say  three-and-six." 

"Give  me  the  money,"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  eagerly  clutching  the  proffered  coins. 
"  Give  me  the  money.  Hurt  my  pride !  do  you 
say,  fool  ?  Yes,  it  does  hurt  my  pride,  that  I 
should  require  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  take  charity 
from  you.  I  meant  to  have  gone  to  the  fellow 
Reid,  but  I  am  not  able  to  walk  further.  Away! 
out  of  my  sight ;  I  cannot  bear  to  look  on  you !" 

"My  dear  madam,  whence  the  fury?  It  is 
quite  tme  that  I  was  at  one  time  the  apprentice 
of  your  lamented  husband ;  but  it  does  not  thence 
legitimately  follow  that  I  should  be  obnoxious  to 
your  sweet  society.  But  I  see  you  are  chafed ;  so 
adieu,  my  ancient  sprig  of  rosemary !" 

The  Colonel  made  a  gallant  flourish  with  lus 
hand,  and  left  the  angry  beldame :  who,  after 
allowing  him  to  go  off  for  a  few  minutes,  cau- 
tiously set  herself  to  work  to  track  his  footsteps : 
but  this,  to  one  of  her  age  and  condition,  was  n 
hopeless  undertaking.  She,  indeed,  hobbled  after 
him  as  fast  as  her  sickly  and  emaciated  frame 
would  permit;  but  the  Colonel  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  her  sight,  when  Charfikcter  Cook 
suddenly  crossed  her  path. 

"  Dost  see  that  man  in  the  long  cloak  ?"  asked 
the  hag  eagerly. 

''  No,  I  see  no  man  in  a  cloak,"  answered  Cook, 
testily. 

"  Dolt !  that  is  the  man  who  betrayed  the  boy 
who  is  to  be  hanged  to-morrow !  After  Mm,  but 
use  no  violence ;  only  tell  me  where  he  goes  to, 
and,  if  you  can,  where  he  lives.    Away !" 

Character  clenched  his  fiist,  and  vigorously 
making  for  himself  a  path  amongst  the  crowded 
passengers,  he  sped  forth  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  in  quest  of  the  hated  object.  Tho  Colonel, 
who  had  from  the  first  been  seen  by  Character, 
was  too  remarkable  in  his  idiosyncrasy  to  escape 
the  keen  eye  of  the  scout,  and  he  was  closely,  but 
not  conspicuously  followed — ^the  careless,  satur- 
nine gait  of  the  man  of  leather  being  exceedingly 
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nnJike  one  who  was  playing  the  spy.  The  bully 
vas  traced  to  a  field  in  the  sabnrbs,  and  after- 
wards to  a  low  lodging-honse  in  the  City.  Cha- 
racter took  note  of  a  particular  portion  of  hedge 
Tisited  by  bis  victim,  and  subsequent  events 
prod  &e  importance  of  the  trackmg  suggested 
bjrthebag. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THE  HEAD   OF  I.IBBEBTOM*S  WYND. 

Whet  an  execution  takes  place  in  modem  Edin- 
]nig]i,  the  gallows  is  stealthily  erected  at  dead  of 
night.    Those  in  the  vicinity  are  appalled, 

As  they  hear  upon  the  scaffold  floor, 
The  midnight  hammer  somid. 

Asd  although  thus  warned  of  the  impending  cata- 
stroplie,  they  still  gaze  with  mingled  fear  and 
dread  on  the  grim  machinery  of  death  that  greets 
them  at  the  dawn  of  day.    To  those,  again,  who 
are  beyond  that  terrible  "  midnight  sound,"  the 
dread  apparatus  bursts  upon  their  sight  as  a  tree 
of  ill-omen,  that  has  reared  its  ungainly  branches 
in  a  single  night,  and  which,  spectre-like,  appears 
sad  di^ppears    with   supernatural-like   celerity, 
vkiever  its  work  is  called  for  and  performed. 
I^  is  the  custom  in  modem  Edinburgh,  but  it 
Tas  otherwise  in  old  Edinburgh ;  meaning,  by 
that  phrase,  old  Edinburgh,  as  contradistinguished 
^m  meient  Edinburgh,  regarding  which  latter- 
named  city,  we  are  not  at  present  (^ed  on  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion.     In  the  times,  then,  of  old 
Edinboj^h,  the  gibbet  was  not  an  instrument  so 
rare  as  it  now  is.     "We  do  not  now,  in  Edinburgh, 
iteor  of  its  dismal  existence  oftener  than  once  in 
fire  years :  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  penal  death  took  place,  in  the  Scotch 
metropolis,  somewhere  about  twelve  times  in  the 
Tear,  if  not  oftener;  and  suitable  acconmiodation 
liad,  in  consequence,  to  be  provided  for  the  fre- 
qoency  of  such  tragedies.     The  west-end  of  the 
femopg  Old  Tolbooth,  called  the  "Heart  of  Mid- 
Lotbian,"  had  a  projecting  ground-story,  on  whose 
^t  roof  executions  took  place.     A  permanent 
brizontal  beam  daily  flung  out  its  dork  shadows, 
as  the  setting-sun  darted  its  parting  rays  down 
tiie  picturesque  street,  with  its  fantastic  air-built 
bouses;  while   underneath  there  was  a  row  of 
tastling  shops,  the  owners  of  which  busily  plied 
their  vocation  imder  the  literal  roof  of  death. 
Custom  deadens  the  keenest  sensibilities.     Mer- 
chants trafficked  in  the  Market-place— burghers 
tracked  their    jokes — school-boys    play^    their 
^es— all  inmiediately  underneath  this  place  of 
doom;  and  yet  every  one  of  them  were  uncon- 
^OQs  of  anything  in  the  least  degree  approachiag 
to  levity  or  indecorum.    But  in  our  time,  when 
capital  punishments  have  happily  turned  out  to 
^  so  infiiequent,  no  traces  of  the  implements  of 
^estnietion  are  permitted  to  be  seen  before  the 
time  of  their  employment,  or  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  single  moment  after  their  object  has  been 
accomplished.      This   sensitiveness    on    such    a 
^^bject  is  creditable  to  our  humanity,   but  it 
^iggcsts  on  important  question  as  to  the  aspects 


in  which  these  matters  were  viewed  by  preceding 
generations. 

Kothing  can  strike  the  thoughtful  student  of 
past  times  more  forcibly  than  the  reckless  expen- 
diture of  human  Hfe,  as  compared  with  the  mcr* 
ciful  practice,  in  regard  to  capital  punishments, 
that  obtains  in  our  day.  We  do  not  merely  refer 
to  the  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code,  although 
that  of  itself  is  very  remarkable :  for  who  can  now 
think,  without  shuddering,  of  blood  being  shed  in 
torrents  for  mere  personal  assaults,  for  house- 
breakings above  the  value  of  Ave  shillings,  for 
petty  trespasses,  for  purloining  cattle,  for  fbi^^g 
notes,  or  for  the  many  other  offences  for  which 
the  life  given  by  GK)d  was  wantonly  sacrificed  ? 
The  capital  crimes  recorded  in  the  British  statute- 
book  could,  at  one  time,  be  counted  in  hundreds ; 
and  who,  we  again  ask,  can  now  think  of  such  a 
state  of  things  without  horror  ?  But,  we  repeat, 
it  is  not  in  connection  with  such  offences  that  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  low  estimate  of  the 
sacredness  or  value  of  human  life,  that  passed 
current  in  times  preceding  our  own.  The  law  of 
treason,  so  flexible  in  its  construction  as  to  repre- 
sent the  caprice  either  of  a  sovereign,  a  minister, 
or  a  judge,  has,  times  without  number,  consigned 
the  bravest  hearts  of  England  to  the  ignominy  of 
judicial  murder.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  day 
fondled  by  his  king,  the  royal  fingers  playfully 
encircle  the  neck  of  the  Chancellor;  but,  in  a 
brief  space,  these  same  Angers  sign  the  death-war- 
rant, and  other,  although  probably  not  more  rude 
fingers,  turn  up  the  grey  hairs  that  cover  that 
venerable  neck,  in  order  that  it  may  be  bared  for 
the  descent  of  the  axe.  And  all  for  what  ?  Just 
because  the  author  of  "  Utopia*'  will  insist  that  the 
Crown  has  no  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters ;  a 
dogma  which  any  Baptist  drysalter  may  proclaim 
aloud  with  impunity  in  the  very  streets,  in  this 
the  reign  of  Queen  Yictoria.  Need  we  refer  to 
the  infamous  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by 
order  of  the  buffoon  James  I.,  in  virtue  of  a  sen- 
tence passed  on  account  of  a  trumpery  charge  of 
treason,  incurred  fourteen  years  before  the  con- 
summation of  his  doom  ?  or  to  the  equally  infa- 
mous fate  of  Sir  Harry  Yane,  after  the  royal  word 
of  the  libertine  Charles  U.  had  been  pledged  for 
his  safety  ?  or,  lastly,  to  the  wholesale  butcheries 
of  Jef&eys,  conmiitted  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tyrant  James  II.  ?  We  need  not  dwell  on  these, 
for  they  are  notorious  matters  in  history  famiHur 
to  all.  But  there  were  many  humble  victims  to 
these  sanguinary  codes,  whose  feeble  cries  were 
never  heard  above  the  turmoil  and  din  of  their 
day,  and  the  echoes  of  whose  stifled  groans  were 
not  caught  up  by  written  story  or  popular  tradi- 
tion, so  as  to  be  handed  down  to  after  generations. 
But  though  human  ear  heard  them  not,  a  great 
Eye  looked  down  on  earth,  and  One  above  heard 
the  groaning  of  the  prisoner  and  of  those  who 
were  doomed  to  die ;  and  we  know  assuredly,  that 
a  day  of  retribution  will  yet  come. 

Thus  reckoned  of  such  slender  value,  human 
life  was  liable  to  be  invaded  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons,— ^the  joy  of  existence  apt  in  one  moment  to 
be  hushed  in  the  dflOK^  of  death,  the  laughing 
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child  of  the  morning  to  become  the  orphan  of  the 
night,  the  joyous  bride  of  to-day  changed  into  the 
distracted  widow  of  to-morrow,  the  minister  con- 
verted into  the  outcast,  the  judge  into  the  felon, 
the  court  exchanged  for  the  dungeon,  the  ball- 
room for  the  scaffold — how  could  the  play  of  the 
domestic  and  social  affections  be  maintained,  when 
exposed  to  the  chance  of  such  cruel  reversions  ? 
Were  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  father 
and  child,  of  brother  and  sister,  of  Mend  and 
Mend  maintained  on  the  same  footing  that  they 
are  now?  We  think  not.  Perennial  as  is  the 
tie  that  links  such  together,  there  must  in  these 
rude  days  have  existed  a  holier  intensity  of  love 
than  our  more  prosaic  because  more  peaceftd 
times  can  possibly  develop.  No  daughter  among 
us  can  be  tried  as  the  noble-minded  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  tried;  and  no  peasant's 
wife  can  now  be  called  on  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  endured  by  the  spouse  of  John  Brown,  of 
Priesthill.  We  have  our  social  evils,  and  sore 
and  deep  they  are ;  but  judicial  slaughter  cannot 
be  said  to  be  included  amongst  the  number. 

We  stand  at  present  at  the  foot  of  a  scaffold 
whereon  a  convict,  charged  with  uttering  forged 
notes,  is  to  expiate  his  crime,  or  supposed  crime, 
by  a  public  death.  And  what  a  blot  were  these 
laws  on  the  British  Statute-book!  From  the 
years  1803  to  1818,  there  were  more  persons  exe- 
cuted for  forging  notes,  than  were  respectively 
put  to  death  for  the  crimes  of  murder,  burglary, 
or  robbery  from  the  person,  committed  within  the 
same  period.  Two  hundred  and  seven  human 
beings  were  prematurely  hurried  into  etemitv  for 
forging  notes,  during  these  thirteen  years  of  blood; 
wHle  the  number  of  minor  punishments,  and  the 
futilitv  of  the  gallows  in  diminishing  crime,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  two  years  subse- 
quent to  the  last-mentioned  date,  there  were  ob- 
tained within  the  compass  of  twelve  months,  up- 
wards of  one  himdred  convictions  for  forging  notes, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  for  having  forged  notes 
in  possession.  The  crime  was  unknown  previous 
to  1758,  the  date  of  the  first  execution  for  its  per- 
petration ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  in 
1825,  when  the  voice  of  an  indignant  public  was 
so  lifted  up,  that  the  ignorant  and  selfish  policy 
which  had  led  to  such  extensive  and  fatal  com- 
mission of  the  offence,  had  to  be  abandoned  once 
and  for  ever.  The  Bank  of  England  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  had  to  issue  notes  of  the  value  of  one 
pound,  and  these  were  so  easily  imitated,  as  to 
create  singular  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
counterfeits;  as  these  multiplied,  the  Bank  ob- 
tained an  act  rendering  them  free  from  all  liability 
connected  with  forged  notes,  and  thus  removed 
from  themselves  a  principal  inducement  to  stop 
the  traffic.  People  were  barbarously  transported 
for  having  forged  notes  in  their  custody,  and  yet 
intelligent  men  often  could  not  tell  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  spurious  note ;  and  even 
the  l)nTilv- clerks  themselves  failed  sometimes  to 
recognise  thcii*  own  notes,  and  refiised  to  exchange 
them  for  coin.  Juries  resisted  this  unnatural 
state  of  things,  and  demanded  that  the  Bank 
should  disclose  its  secret  marks  :  and,  continuing 


to  refrise  convictions,  the  Bank  at  last  resumed 
cash  payments,  suppressed  notes  of  lower  deno- 
mination than  five  pounds ;  the  legislature  mado 
the  offence  non-capital,  and  now  forging  notes 
is  a  crime  comparatively  rare.  Would  that  the 
lesson  of  this  wise  policy  had  been  learned  sooner. 
As  it  is,  it  stands  for  ever  a  crimson-stained  pago 
in  our  social  history. 

The  morning  fixed  for  the  execution  of  Gorman. 
Hamilton  was  cold  and  wet,  but  yet  a  considerable 
crowd  had  collected ;  for  although  the  judicial 
Bacrifice  of  human  life  was  much  more  frequent 
than  it  is  now,  still  the  death  of  a  criminal  always 
had  its  attractions  for  the  populace ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  morbid  feeling  was  enhanced  by  a 
general  curiosity  to  discover  how  a  gentleman 
would  demean  himself  at  the  last  hour.  The 
whole  space  in  front  of  the  jail  was  filled  by  a 
throng  of  faces,  gazing  with  visible  anxiety  on 
the  apparatus  of  death;  while  every  window  in 
the  taU  grotesque  buildings  of  the  Lawnmarket 
had  its  animated  occupants  walling,  as  it  might 
have  been  said,  the  boundaries  of  the  moving  cir- 
cles below.  Pine  ladies  and  gentiemen  had  paid 
for  eligible  seats  on  the  evening  previous,  and 
with  the  ease  which  affluence  alone  confers,  were 
calmly  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  principal 
actor  in  this  open-air  tragedy.  As  the  slow  but 
stire  hand  of  the  church-clock  pointed  towards  the 
hour  of  destiny,  muscular  men  pushed  the  crowds 
backwards  or  forwards,  according  as  the  move-' 
ment  seemed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  good 
places.  Children  were  whisked  on  the  shoulders 
of  parents,  in  order  that  they  might  lose  no  part 
of  the  spectacle;  while  other  children,  feniales 
and  dogs,  who  were  unable  to  resist  these  ground- 
swells  andupheavings  of  the  mob,  yielded  to  their 
infiuence  with  shrieks,  oaths,  and  bowlings.  Anon 
some  coarse  jest  would  be  made,  and  the  crowd, 
pleased  for  the  time  with  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  jostling,  would  laugh  long  and  loud  with,  a 
chorus  of  some  hundred  voices.  Beggars,  moun- 
tebanks, and  pickpockets  stood  around  on  all  sides, 
ready  to  ply  their  several  vocations,  whenever  the 
smallest  opportunity  afforded  a  chance  of  success. 
All  was  mirth,  jocularity,  and  excitement :  and 
but  for  that  grim,  noosed  cord  that  dangled  omin- 
ously from  the  projecting  beam — that  piece  of 
twisted  flax  which  now  hangs  so  passively  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  as  to  yield  to  every  breath  of  wind 
that  passes  along  the  street— but  for  that  signifi- 
cant object,  the  assemblage  might  have  met  at  an 
election,  or  a  fair- day,  or  a  menagerie  exhibition. 
That  elastic  loop  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  enciide 
the  vital  part  of  a  brave  and  generous  youth,  and, 
pressing  it  with  unyielding  gripe,  will  separate 
soul  from  body,  and  will  convert  that  form,  which 
the  moment  before  had  its  life  in  every  limb,  into 
a  shivering,  struggling,  dying  man.  The  noose 
dangles  passively  in  the  air,  and  in  a  brief  space, 
when  it  suspends  its  misshapen,  distorted,  mortal 
burden,  it  wdll  dangle  as  listicssly  as  before;  for 
life  will  then  be  quite  extinct,  and  the  muscles 
that  fought  so  hard  for  life,  will  then  be  as  inani- 
mate as  the  rope  that  has  been  the  instrument  of 
destruction.     All  this  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  mi- 
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miieAy  and  yet  the  mob  laughs  and  shouts,  kicks 
and  presses,  gives  and  receives  jokes,  and  treats 
the  whole  affidr  as  if  it  were  the  most  joyous, 
laughter-moving  oamival  that  the  sports  of  the 
country  could  produce.    Whence  this  cold-blooded 
moonsistency  ?    These  must  be  human  beings,  and 
as  such,  they  must  have  some  human  sympathies. 
That  bold,  impudent-looking  woman  turns  to  the 
child  in  her  arms  with  a  look  of  maternal  fond- 
ness, and  caresses  it  the  moment  that  her  quick 
ear  hears  its  sickly  wail;  and  there  must  be  huma- 
nity in  that  pale-faced  mechanic,  who,  amidst  the 
jostling  of  ^e  crowd  and  several  attempts  to  the 
direct  contrary,  has  contrived  to  keep  his  impish 
son  on  his  shoulder  for  the  last  half-hour.     The 
fiercest  and  darkest  of  human  kind  have  their  miti- 
gating qualities ;  and  although  the  scum  of  society, 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  undoubtedly  drift  loose 
at  execution-times,  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  tiiat  fiends  and  demons  alone  surround  the 
scaffold.    Our  solution  of  the  mystery  is  this. 
The  ignorant  and  depraved  attend  executions  in 
order  to  gratify  their  morbid  feelings.     The  sight 
itself,  at  the  critical  moment,  awes  them  (except 
in  the  ease  of  notorious  criminals) ;  but  as  all  ex- 
treme emotions  lie  close  beside  each  other  in  the 
human  bosom,  the  sense  of  the  terrible  readily 
gires  way  to  tiie  spirit  of  levity,  and  hence  the 
anomalous  conduct  displayed  on  such  occasions. 
Could  any  one,  no  matter  how  degraded,  be  sud- 
denly brought   to  a  place  of  execution,  he  would 
hecome  spell-bound  under  a  subduing  sense  of  the 
appalling  character  of  the  spectacle ;  but  when  the 
masses  congregate  hours  before  an  execution  takes 
pbcc,  the  mind  has  time  to  divest  itself  of  aU 
solemn  associations,  and  the  gregarious  principle 
operates  so  taJismanically  on  crowds,   that  the 
slightest  impube  communicated  to  the  passions, 
immediately  acts  on  the  motley  throng,  and  sets 
all  further  restraints  at  defiance. 

Theodore  Bcid  stood  at  the  circumference  of 
the  living  circle,  with  his  journeymen  and  'pren- 
tices reverentially  standing  beside  him.  Ai  old 
sailor,  with  a  wooden  leg,  was  in  their  quiet  vici- 
Dity,  as  the  tar  had,  from  experience,  been  satis- 
fied that,  in  his  dianembered  state,  he  was  not 
able  to  resist  the  surges  that  rose  up  amongst  the 
inner  circles.  Theodore  shared  in  the  universal 
impatience,  at  the  lagging  pace  of  the  minute-hand 
of  St.  Giles'.  Hours  have  never  been  one  second 
longer  or  shorter  since  the  world  began  (moan  and 
apparent  time  excepted) :  but  people  will  speak 
of  long  and  short  hours,  just  as  if  the  speed  or 
slowness  were  in  clock  and  watch  and  not  in  their 
own  sensations.  Divers  persons  may  say  with 
Shindy  that  time  ambles,  trots,  gallops,  or 
stands  still  with  them,  but,  nevertheless,  the  sand 
descends  in  the  glass  and  the  shadows  lengthen  on 
the  wall  with  certain  and  unfailing  regularity, 
and  the  curtain  falls  at  last,  but  not  a  wMt  before 
or  after  its  time. 

**  I  wish  they  would  look  sharp,"  said  Theodore 
Keid  to  the  old  sailor.  "Do  ye  think  they  wiU 
he  long  after  eight  o'clock,  frecn  ?  I  promised  to 
let  the  shop-lads  see  the  hanging,  by  way  o'  ex- 
ample ;  but  we  canna  stan*  here  a'  day.'' 


"I  don't  know  as  how  you  land-lubbers  do," 
replied  the  man;  "but  I  know  this,  vhen  ve 
strapped  a  feller,  we  kept  time,  and  no  mistake. 
In  the  navy,  a  chap  is  sent  to  glory  vithout  one 
alf  that  are  noise  that  you  makes.  There's  Jack 
Crab,  as  tould  the  Capting  that  he  couldn't  nor 
wouldn't  take  the  vane-staff  out  on  the  mizen-  * 
truck.  Says  the  Capting,  '  Crab,  do  you  see  that 
are  sun }  Veil,  look  at  him,  for  you'll  never  see 
him  set !'  And  the  Capting  kept  his  word.  By 
three  o'clock  the  court-martial  wis  over,  and  Jack 
got  the  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  runned 
up  to  the  mainyard-arm  as  fast  as  fun." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  spirit  Mr.  Eeid 
might  have  listened  to  this  narrative,  had  his  mind 
been  perfectly  free  to  listen  to  its  details ;  as  it 
was,  tiie  figure  of  the  hag  caught  his  alarmed  eye 
just  as  the  sailor  commenced  his  story.  The  old 
woman  had  crawled  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
evident  difficulty,  and,  pale  and  exhausted,  she 
was  leaning  her  tottering  fiimie  against  the  wall 
for  support.  The  consummation  of  her  malignant 
hopes  was  at  hand,  and  she  gazed  with  a  tri- 
umphant scowl  on  the  scaffold  and  its  terrible  ap- 
pendages ;  and  she  was  so  intent  on  looking  at  the 
apparatus  of  death,  that  she  did  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Eeid,  although  he  was 
in  her  inmiediate  vicinity.  Eeid,  however,  could 
not  take  his  eye  off  her.  Prudence  woidd  have 
dictated  a  change  of  position,  when  so  unpleasant 
a  person  was  at  hand ;  but  he  stood  riveted  to 
the  spot,  and  stirred  not — his  apathy  evidently 
exciting  the  surprise  of  the  old  seaman,  who  obvi- 
ously expected  that  his  marvellous  relation  should 
have  transfixed  the  trafficker  with  astonishment. 

Theodore  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  reverie 
undisturbed ;  a  smart  tap  was  administered  to  his 
shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  he  beheld  the 
Colonel. 

"I  trust,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Flint,  "that  you 
arc  duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  have  to 
paint  it  from  my  own  fancy ;  and,  in  truth,  al- 
though my  friends  are  pleased  to  flatter  me  by 
ascribing  to  your  humble  servant  considerable 
powers  in  that  way  j  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would 
rather  that  people  should  see  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, than  that  they  should  rely  on  my  powers 
of  description.  It  is  a  very  interesting  sight,  you 
will  observe,  Mr.  Eeid;  and  if  you  have  any  wish 
to  act  the  part  of  chief  performer  on  any  future 
occasion  of  a  similar  kind,  you  have  just  to  shape 
your  twelve  o'clock  answer  to  the  proper  angle. 
That's  all,  Mr.  Eeid.  There's  our  acquaintance, 
the  aged  gentlewoman,  over  the  way  there ;  she 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  behold  you  in  that 
elevated  situation  that  your  virtues  desen^e,  and 
I  plead  guilty  to  a  slight  inclination  in  that  way 
myself.  But  you  will,  of  course,  take  your  choice, 
Mr.  Eeid;  take  your  choice  in  any  way  that  your 
taste  may  direct  you." 

"  Silence,  you  babbling  fool,"  rcjplicd  Eeid, 
hoarsely ;  "  this  is  no  a  time  for  jocularity." 

"  To  a  mind  happily  constituted,  and  on  which 
the  sun  shines,  all  seasons  are  alike,  Mr.  Eoid ; 
and,  as  to  jocularity,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Eeid, 
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pray  when  may  it  be  a  proper  season  for  your 
yinegar,  greasy  chops  to  relax  into  mirth.  Cop- 
ley says,  you  never  were  known  to  laugh  in  your 
life." 

''  Hand  ye'r  lang  idiot  tongue,  will  ye ;  there's 
the  hour  ga'in  to  strik." 

The  hour  of  doom  had  at  last  come,  and  the 
hammers  of  St.  Giles  sullenly  struck  the  fatal 
number.  The  crowd  was  hushed  into  momentary 
silence,  and  a  feeling  of  suspense  pervaded  the 
vast  assemblage.  The  small  iron-grated  door  at 
the  back  of  the  scaffold  opened,  and  four  javelin- 
men  stepped  out  and  took  their  places  at  the 
several  comers.  The  executioner  followed  next, 
but  no  one  followed  him.  Again  the  crowd 
breathed  heavily,  if  not  audibly ;  and  a  cry  of 
surprise  burst  from  them,  as  the  last  officer  of  the 
law  dexterously  untied  the  cord  from  the  beam, 
and  again  retired  within  the  precincts  of  the  pri- 
son. The  javelin-men  did  the  same ;  the  grated- 
door  closed  after  them,  and  it  then  became  evident 
to  all  that  there  was  to  be  no  execution. 

The  hag  now  turned  round  to  Theodore,  and, 
lifting  her  skeleton  hand  menacingly,  she  cast  on 
him  a  look  of  maddened  hate,  which  seemed  to 


express  a  determination  that,  when  his  day  came, 
he  should  not  got  off  so  easily.  The  Colonel 
slipped  off,  and  was  seen  no  more ;  and  the  crowd, 
after  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  muto  sur- 
prise, graduaUy  dispersed. 

"  I  was  sure,"  roared  out  a  bricklayer,  "  that  a 
gentleman  wad  never  be  nickit;  it  was  a*  a  sham 
fra'  the  very  first." 

**  An'  us  here  for  three  hours,"  said  another. 

''  It*s  a  queer  country,"  added  a  third. 

But,  in  spite  of  objurgation,  the  dispersion  went 
on;  for  people  soon  tire  of  grumbling,  when  their 
complaints  have  to  be  made  to  one  another. 

No  execution !  None,  gentle  reader.  I  have 
brought  you  as  near  the  gallows  as  I  could  con- 
scientiously do ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  cater  for 
prurient  appetites.  Some  stimulant  is  required 
by  novel  readers;  but  there  are  certain  limits 
beyond  which  no  writer  who  cares  for  self-respect 
wm  seek  to  trespass,  and  to  describe  the  banyan's 
work  is  little  better  than  doing  the  hangman's 
duty.  If  you  desire  a  solution  of  the  mystery, 
please  apply  to  the  next  chapter  or  two. 

(To  be  conHnued.) 
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A  COPT  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  on 
board  a  steamship  on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  has 
lately  been  received ;  and  as  the  contents  afford 
considerable  information  as  well  as  amusement,  a 
few  extracts  from  its  columns  may  be  interesting 
to  readers  on  shore.  It  will  be  necessary  first  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  this  curiosity 
of  newspaper  literature.  On  the  21st  of  August 
last,  the  steamer  Great  Britain — ^whose  singular 
history  and  vast  proportions  serve  equally  to  ren- 
der her  the  most  remarkable  vessel  now  afloat — 
quitted  Liverpool  for  the  antipodes,  having  on 
board  no  less  than  630  passengers,  besides  a  crew 
numbering  130  men.  Two  recent  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic  had  proved  that  she  was  really  as 
good  and  safe  a  sea-boat  as  she  had  been  deemed 
before  she  made  her  unaccountable  plunge  beneath 
the  waters  of  Dundrum  Bay.  Nominally  rated 
as  of  3500  tons  burthen,  her  real  capacity  below 
her  upper  deck  is  stated  to  be  nearly  7000  tons. 
Her  new  fittings  were  on  a  scale  of  corresponding 
magnificence.  Besides  the  main  internal  divi-  j 
sions  of  aft  and  fore  saloons,  midships,  second 
cabins  aft,  and  second  cabins  forward,  she  had  a 
music  room,  with  an  elegant  piano  and  other  in- 
struments, three  ladies'  boudoirs,  a  smoking-room, 
four  ice-houses,  two  hot  and  cold  water  baths, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  comfortable  arrangements 
of  a  first-class  hotel.  In  reading  the  description 
of  the  vessel,  one  begins  to  look  upon  a  voyage  to 
Australia  in  such  a  floating  palace  as  an  under- 
taking little  more  formidable  than  a  jaunt  to 


Paris,  and  decidedly  less  unpleasant  than  a  day's 
journey  in  on  old  fashioned  stage-coaoh.  On  iha 
whole,  the  journal  of  the  voyage,  so  far  as  wo 
have  it  in  the  paper  before  us,  rather  confirms 
this  impression.  The  passengers  seem  to  have 
had  more  emoyment  and  fewer  annovonces,  than 
are  usually  mund  at  sea.  "We  are  only  enabled  at 
present  to  follow  them  as  far  as  the  Cape,  where 
the  Great  Britain  arrived  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  whence  she  departed  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month.  But  possibly  by  the  time  these  words 
meet  the  reader's  eye,  wo  shall  have  had  news  of 
the  steamer's  safe  arrival  at  Port  Pliillip. 

Judging  from  their  names,  of  which  a  list  is  pub- 
lished, the  passengers  seem  to  have  formed  alto- 
gether a  very  fair  epitome  of  the  nation  fix)m 
which  they  were  derived.  All  the  three  king- 
doms, as  well  as  the  principality  of  Wales,  had 
numerous  representatives;  and  there  was  a  due 
proportion  of  those  luckless  strangers  whom  dis- 
tracted Europe  is  continually  casting  on  our 
shores,  to  swell  the  mass  of  our  motley  popula- 
tion. Such  names  as  Sizumbanski,  Bibienanski, 
and  Fiezkiewics,  may  be  said  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  is  satLsfiictory  to  find  that  the  most 
perfect  religious  tolei^^tion  prevailed  on  board  the 
Great  Britain,  which  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  worthy  of  her  name.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment on  board  seems  to  have  been  a  combination 
of  despotism  and  democracy — Captain  Matthews 
reigning  supreme  in  his  department,  and  the  pas- 
sengers doing  pretty  much  as  they  liked  in  theirs. 
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As  many  will  remember,  the  departure  of  the 
Great  Britain  from  Liverpool,  with  her  multitu- 
dinous human  freight,  made  at  the  time  a  con- 
siderable sensation.  "  Never,  in  the  remembrance 
of  all  who  saw  it,"  writes  a  passenger,  "  did  a 
Tesael  leave  liverpool  attended  with  the  ^dat 
which  followed,  the  departure  of  this  leviathan 
steamer.  The  applauding  and  cheering  shouts  of 
the  good  friends  we  have  left  behind  us  hailed  us 
as  wc  steamed  majestically  down  the  stream ,-  and 
the  loud  hurrahs  of  the  assembled  thousands  who 
lined  the  shores  on  either  side  were  to  us  an  ear- 
nest of  their  good  wishes  and  hearty  hopes  for 
onr  success.  Steamer  after  steamer  freighted 
with  a  living  load,  sailed  around  us  as  we  jour- 
neyed on  our  way ;  and  one  after  another,  with  a 
farewell  cheer,  left  us  and  turned  back — snapping 
as  they  went  the  last  material  links  which  bound 
ns  to  old  England.  like  the  brave  Old  Eomans, 
we  are  a  little  inclined  to  observe  omens  and 
auspices,  particularly  if  they  augur  success ;  and 
we  observed,  and  noted  it,  that  the  name  of  the 
Tessel  which  cheered  us  most,  and  stayed  by  us 
to  the  last,  was  the  Independence.  The  omen 
was  good :  it  appeared  on  the  right  hand.  May 
it  be  a  prestige  of  what  we  will  achieve,  and  of 
the  country  we  are  going  to." 

After  this  propitious  commencement,   every- 
thing went  on,  for  a  time,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner.   Steering  triumphantly  past  Dundrum  Bay, 
the  vessel  held  her  course  down  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel   The  last  glimpse  of  land  which  the  passen- 
gers gained  was  in  the  bright  moonlight,  which  glis- 
tened on  the  blue  precipitous  mountains  of  Wales. 
On  the  foUowing  morning  nothing  but  sky  and 
sea  met  their  view.     They  were  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.    As  usual,  a  long  and  heavy  sweU  came 
rolling  in  from  the  wide  Atlantic,  with  conse- 
qnences  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  passengers, 
who  seem  to  have  considered  themselves  rather 
ill-nsed,  in  being  made  sea-sick  on  board  such  a 
vessel  as  the    Oreat  Britain,     "  We  were  much 
^^nished  at  her  behaviour,"  one  of  them  writes; 
*'for  though  under  the  circumstances  she  must 
hare  rolled,  still  from  her  size  and  heavy  cargo 
of  merchandise  and  coal,  we  did  not  expect  her  to 
roll  as  she  did."    However,  the  two  following 
^Ts  brought  pleasant  weather  and  a  calm  sea ; 
the  passengers  regained  their  good  humour,  but 
%an  to  find  the  voyage,  with  so  much  unoccupied 
time  at  their  disposal,  rather  monotonous  and 
tifesome.    Like  practical  men  they  set  about  re- 
medying this  'inconvenience  without  delay.     On 
the  evening  o/  the  29th,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
^e  fore  »aloon,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
^nsemcnts  of  a  usefrd  and  entertaining  kind. 
Various  suggestions  were  made ;  and  it  was  finally 
^Ranged,  in  true  British  fashion,  that  committees 
shoold  be  elected  for  carrying  the  proposed  plans 
into  effect.     Aocordingly,  parties  were  chosen 
who  readily  volunteered  their  services  for  making 
^  necessary  airangements  in  the  musical  de- 
putmcnt,  in  regulating  dances,  and  the  more 
qniet  amusements  of  chess,  draughts,  and  back- 
gammon, in  instituting  lectures    and   readings 
^  Shaksperei  Scott,  and  works  of  an  in- 


structive as  well  as  an  ehtcrtaining  kind,— rand 
last,  but  not  least,  in  establishing  a  newspaper. 
As  in  such  a  crowd  of  people,  so  closely  congre- 
gated, some  disorderly  proceedings  might  arise,  to 
the  annoyance  of  tho  weU-disposed  majority,  a 
valuable  suggestion  was  made  by  Captain  Mat- 
thews, and  at  once  adopted,  for  forming  an  effi- 
cient police  force,  from  among  the  passengers 
themselves. 

All  these  projects  were  carried  into  effect  with 
great  promptitude,  and  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of 
September,  the  first  number  of  the  ''  Oreat 
Britain  Timee**  made  its  appearance, — six  copies 
being  written  and  circulated  through  the  ship. 
The  publication  was  kept  up  in  this  manner  witii 
much  industry  and  spirit  imtil  the  steamer  reached 
the  Cape.  There  the  most  interesting  articles 
were  collected  and  neatly  printed  in  a  handsome 
double  sheet,  which  the  passengers  could  send 
home  for  the  gratification  of  their  friends.  Such 
are  the  conveniences  which  now  attend  a  steam 
voyage  to  Australia ! 

The  'heading  article^'  of  this  newspaper  is  a 
regular  journal  or  diary  of  the  voyage,  apparently 
kept  by  the  editor.  As  it  was  probably  written 
from  day  to  day,  and  was  certainly  published 
from  week  to  week,  and  thus  submitted  to  tho 
criticism  of  all  the  passengers,  we  may  feel  as- 
sured of  its  correctness.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  writer  could  "  nothing  extenuate  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice,"  without  immediate 
detection  and  exposiure.  But  the  journal  bears 
intrinsic  marks  of  being  a  plain,  unvarnished  nar- 
rative, and  accordingly  it  has  considerable  interest 
as  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  various  adven- 
tures, the  pleasures,  and  the  troubles,  which  are 
to  be  expected  in  a  voyage  of  this  kind.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  for  example,  the  musical  com- 
mittee, appointed  on  the  previous  evening,  had 
been  so  active  and  so  successful  that  they  were 
able  to  put  forth  a  "  notice,"  announcing  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  effected  for  a  concert  that 
evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  midships  deck. 
The  programme  of  tho  performances  is  given  as 
follows : — 

GUe. — "  Now  pray  we  for  our  country." 

Solo.^Conmt  k  piston  :  **  The  Adieu,"  by  Koenig. 

Duet. — **  I'll  not  beguile  thee  from  tiy  home." 

Soto.— Flute :  "  Deh !  con  te." 

Song. — Comic ;  "  Lord  Lovell." 

I>iwt.— Flutes :  "  Fleur  de  Marie." 

Medley. — Comet  a  piston. 

Duet.— ¥lnte9. 

Solo. — Marseilles  Hymn,  by  Polish  Refugees. 

Finale. — "God  save  the  Queen." 

The  concert,  as  the  journalist  assures  us,  went 
off  very  well,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  com- 
mittee. In  particular,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
"Marseilles  Hymn"  was  admirably  sung.  On 
the  same  evening,  we  are  informed,  Shakspere's 
admired  play  of  "Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  was  read 
to  an  attentive  audience,  in  the  fore-saloon,  by  a 
gentleman  who  kindly  volunteered  his  services, — 
and  whose  reading  evinced  great  talent  for  per- 
soniflcation.  The  manner  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  various  different  oharactcm  gave  very 
great  aatisfactiou. 
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This  was  pretty  well  for  one  evening.  On  the 
next  an  incident  of  a  different  kind  occurred.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  gong  sounded  for  tea,  some 
of  the  passengers  who  had  assembled  at  the  sum- 
mons were  seen  rushing  out  of  the  fore-saloon, 
with  faces  indicative  of  some  horrible  sensation. 
Each,  with  a  full  mouth  and  distended  cheeks, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  bulwarks,  where 
"  the  sea  received  what  the  stomach  would  not." 
A  general  cry  of  *'  salt  tea"  explained  the  motive 
of  this  singular  proceeding.  The  cook,  by  an  un- 
lucky mistake  had  made  the  tea  with  salt  water. 
The  mistake,  however,  was  "  satisfectorilv  ex- 
plained," and  the  commotion  subsided.  If  any 
unpleasant  fbeling  remained,  it  was  soothed  by 
the  musical  committee,  who  by  some  "  delightfid 
brought  all  again  into  harmony.     Then 


music, 


the  ship's  band  played  a  few  popular  airs ;  and 
the  evening's  procee&igB  were  once  more  "  wound 
up  with  the  national  anthem." 

This  was  certainly  pleasant  voyaging ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Great  Britain^ 
besides  being  an  excellent  sea-boat,  had  remark- 
ably good  luck.  She  crossed  the  much-dreaded 
Bay  of  Biscay  with  gentle  breezes  and  under  a 
serene  sky.  Two  months  afterwards,  the  steamer 
Melhowme  was  dismasted  in  this  same  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  had  to  put  into  the  Tagus  in  a  miser- 
ably leaky  and  uncomfortable  state.  A  month 
later,  the  steamer  Oeehng  (then  under  sail) 
foundered  in  a  tempest  hereabouts,  going  down 
so  suddenly  that  the  passengers,  in  escaping  to 
another  vessel  which  was  near  at  hand,  had  no 
time  to  save  any  of  their  property. 

Continuing  her  smooth  and  rapid  course,  the 
Great  Britain,  early  on  the  momiug  of  the  29th 
of  August,  passed  tiie  island  of  Palma,  one  of  the 
Canaries.  A  contributor  to  the  Great  Britain 
Times  gives  a  description  of  the  picturesque  view 
in  highly  artistical  language.  There  was  a 
bright  moonlight;  and  shortly  after  midnight, 
the  watchers,  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  the 
spectacle,  saw  the  lovely  landscape  rise  before 
them.  They  beheld  the  nigh  mountain,  with  its 
purple  summit,  reflecting  back  the  moon's  rays  in 
variegated  tints ;  the  convent  mid- way  up  its  side, 
with  every  window  seemingly  illumined ;  the  vil- 
lage at  its  foot  hushed  in  repose;  the  little  church, 
with  the  cottages  clustering  round,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection; whilst  here  and  there  glittered  a  light. 
The  passengers  (or,  at  least,  the  contributor  to  the 
Great  Britain  Timei)  gazed  with  delight  upon  the 
scene,  peopling  in  imagination  the  convent,  with 
monks  and  nims  engaged  in  some  sacred  vig^,  and 
the  cottages  with  fond  mothers  or  devoted  wives, 
each  trimming  the  lonely  lamp  to  light  the  fisher's 
boat  safely  home.'  A  squall  sprung  up  and  inter- 
rupted these  sentimental  musings,  and  the  beauti- 
ftQ  island  of  Palma  faded  into  the  misty  distance. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  they  saw  the  island  of 
Ferro,  the  westernmost  of  the  group,  rising  like 
an  immense  bank  of  clouds  on  their  left.  The 
next  day,  they  entered  the  torrid  aone.  The  heat 
now  daily  increased,  its  effects  being  visible  in  the 
form  of  profiise  perspiration.  It  did  not,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  their  music  and  dancing,  which  were 


kept  up  with  great  spirit  in  the  moonlight  even- 
ings.     Many  interesting  objects  now  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  voyagers;  for  those 
tepid  seas  are  prolific  of  animal  life.    Porpoises 
swam  round  the  vessel,  or  bounded  after  one 
another,    "like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry;*' 
albicore  were  seen  leaping  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
air;  and  shoals  of  flying-fish  began  to  appear. 
One  evening,  a  porpoise,  about  five  feet  long,  was 
harpooned  and  drawn  on  board,  amid  the  shouts 
of  the  passengers.    A  few  days  afterwards,  two 
land-biitls,  evidently  driven  off  the  coast  of  AMca, 
alighted,  in  an  exhausted  state,  on  the  rigging, 
and  were  caught ;  one  of  them  is  described  as  not 
unlike  an  English  water-rail.     The  next  day,  an 
inmiense  number  of  flies,  evidently  firom  the  same 
quarter  as  the  birds,  were  blown  about  the  ship, 
and  many  were  seen  alighting  on  the  passengers; 
they  were  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
striped  with  blue  lines  across  the  lower  half  of 
the  body,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  coloured 
hair ;  their  bite  was  rather  severe.     The  wind,  at 
the  time,  (naturalists  may  be  glad  to  learn)  was 
blowing  from  the  south-south-easty  off  the  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

By  this  time,  the  voyage  had  lasted  long  enough 
for  some  grievances  to  make  their  appearance.  Ko 
sooner  were  they  discovered,  than  the  genuine 
British  remedy  was  applied.  A  "meeting"  was 
held  in  the  fore-saloon,  and  a  remonstrance  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  prime  minister—- 
or,  in  o&er  words,  to  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Cox, 
who  seems  to  have  been  personally  very  popular. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  grievance  is  not  stated,  the 
report  being  extremely  concise.  All  that  we  learn 
is  that  "  the  meeting  went  off  most  amicably," 
and  that  Mr.  Cox  "  was  loudly  applauded  during 
the  course  of  his  moderate  and  substantial  re- 
marks." Promises  of  amendment  were  made, 
and  were,  "  to  a  oertain  extent,"  Mfilled. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
jocose  paragraphs  which  appeared  at  this  time  in 
the  newspaper : — 

Our  intolligent  readers  will,  no  doubt,  observe  we  are 
rapidly  neacing  the  line;  we  therefore  recommend  all 
whose  inquisitiveness  would  urge  them  to  obtain  a  peep 
at  the  said  line,  and  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
very  good  telescopes,  to  get  tiieir  glasses  cleaned,  and,  on 
Monday  evening,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  under  the 
bows  of  the  vessel ;  and  if  their  glasses  can  distinguish 
objects  in  the  dark  of  a  nature  like  this  "  line,"  we  posi- 
tively assure  them  they  will  obtain  a  sight  which  few 
have  seen  among  the  many  who  have  crossed  it. 

Important  Notice. — His  Serene  Highness  King 
Neptime  has  communicated  to  his  <derk  on  board,  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  Qreai  Britoiit,  on  Monday,  the 
6th  instant,  when  he  trusts  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  audience,  at  his  levee,  to  many  of  the  distin- 
guished foreigners  at  present  visiting  his  dominions. 

P.S.  White  kids  and  white  chokers  are  not  requisite, 
as  his  barber  will  be  in  attendance,  in  the  smoking- 
room,  to  dress  gentlemen  appropriately  for  the  occasion. 
Genuine  tar-soap  and  hoop-razors  only  employed. 

Notice. — SfiA-SsaPENT. — ^The  sea-serpent  was  (sup- 
posed to  be)  seen,  on  Monday  last,  chasing  us  astern. 
We  are  informed  it  was  very  like  a  whale. 

ConRESPOKDENCE. — ^The  suggestion  of  John  Frosty  to 
place  a  stove  in  the  fore-saloon,  will  be  considered  when 
icebergs  are  seen.  We  would  recommend  him  to  fill  up 
his  spare  time  in  fmstiog  the  stokers, 
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TfTtUt  reoommends  all  hnngiy  gentlemen  to  visit  the 
fore-saloon  any  erening,  where  there  is  alwajrs  a  good 
sQpply  of  gtake$  upon  the  tahle,  and  where  they  may  be 
assured  they  will  he  well  cooked. 

Grog  is  rejoiced  at  the  great  flow  of  spirits  which 
cbaractezizes  the  passengers  in  his  department  of  the 
TesseL 

In  the  "poet*B  comer/'  we  find  a  spirited 
address  from  Neptune  to  the  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  following  lines  will  show  the  quality : — 

King  Neptune  would  a  visit  pay  to  Britons  bold  and  brave. 
And  welcome  yon  to  my  domains,  my  ruling  right  to  save, 
Yoa  sweep  my  kingdom  far  and  wide,  my  bUlowy  foaming 

tide; 
You  are  my  glorious  children  bom,  my  gems  and  ocean 

pride. 

In  ligbtnmg  and  in  thunder,  while  Euroclydon  rides 

high. 
We  welcofme  you  with  all  our  might,  and  all  our  foes  defy. 
From  east  to  west,  and  north  to  south,  we  kiss  your  bows 

with  spray, 
And  cheer  you  with  our  whistling  wind,  to  aid  you  on 

your  way. 

The  ceremonies  which  took  place  on  crossing 
the  line  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  much 
good  humonr,  and  to  have  formed  an  amusing 
episode  in  the  voyage.  At  nooui  on  the  6th  of 
September,  when  tiieywere  eighty  miles  from  the 
equator,  the  following  notice  from  **  his  Sultanic 
Majesty,"  King  Neptune,  was  posted  on  the 
mainmast.  It  displays  a  truly  majestic  disregard 
of  grammar;  the  personal  pronouns  being  com- 
bined in  a  very  despotic  manner : — 

His  Sultanic  Hiuesty  Neptune,  begs  to  inform  the 
rtptain  of  the  steamship  Oreat  Britain^  that  he  is  fast 
approaching  his  territories,  and,  by  indicator,  finds  he 
has  upwazds  of  800  children  on  board,  who  are  culti- 
vating mustaches, — a  privilege  I  claim  on  the  equator ; 
and'^  who  dare  to  infringe,  lay  themselves  liable  to 
hare  the  wrong  side  of  the  razor  used  on  their  faces.  I 
bp^  jQji  to  acquaint  them  of  the  fact.  I  will,  however, 
forego  hanh  measures  with  them  on  your  account,  having 
te«ai  so  kindly  treated  by  you  in  the  Catherine,  in  1847. 
I  f^ar  my  duties  to  the  westward  will  prevent  my  making 
a  long  visit  to  your  ship  this  evening,  at  which  time  I 
vill  see  that  the  Une  is  opened  for  your  passing  through 
unmolested. — ^Yours,  &o., 

Neptuxs. 

The  subsequent  ceremonial  is  appropriately  de- 
scribed in  I^  Great  Britain  Times,  by  Mr.  IVesh- 
vater,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  relative  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Jolly  Green.  After  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  displaying  his  classical  learning 
and  his  personal  anxiety,  Mr.  Presh water  proceeds 
u  follows : — 

About  nine  o'clock,  a  loud  shout  informed  me  of  the 
tpproach  of  His  M^esty.  Bockets  immediately  flew  up, 
I'lne  lights  were  burned,  which  threw  a  most  unearthly 
appearance  around  the  ship ;  the  captain  seized  his 
trampet,  the  men  flew  about,  consternation  seized  the 
passengerm,  trepidation  seized  me,  and,  in  short,  sir,  the 
Kin^  of  Denmark,  as  Hamlet  says,  could  not  have  been 
rfccaved  with  more  grandeur.  He  seemed  very  well  to 
know  where  the  j  oiliest  feUows  on  board  usually  met,  for 
be  made  his  appearance  first  on  the  forecastle.  I  was 
fctert^ing  dineUy  above  him  in  the  strangers'  galleiy,  and 
a  more  noblo  looking  fellow  I  never  saw.  Colossal,  like 
a  weood  Hercules,  he  marched  with  stately  step  to  his 
throne.  When  I  gazed  on  his  old  crown,  so  dreaded  by 
the  »iann  demons  as  it  popped  above  the  billows,  I  felt 
sved ;  when  I  looked  on  his  grizzly  grey  beard,  I  fancied 
he  most  be  afraid  of  his  much-dreaded  razor;  and 
vben  I  beheld  his  nobl9  iac«  and  prominent  nossi  I 


felt  I  was  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  His  wife  accom- 
panied  him;  but,  sir,  these  ocean  goddesses  are  not 
Uke  the  human  race,  for  her  ladyship  had  a  noble  pair 
of  whiskers  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  barber  was 
a  terrific  personage ;  and  what  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  audience  when  he  opened  up  his  five-foot  razor,  and 
felt  its  saw-toothed  edge!  Operations  commenced,  and 
several  were  submitted  to  the  shaving  operation,  under 
King  Neptune's  superintendence.  Sundry  questions  were 
put,  and  their  character  investigated,  which  determined 
what  edge  of  the  razor  was  to  be  applied.  Of  course, 
they  had  to  be  washed ;  and  when  shaving  was  over,  they 
were  plunged  into  a  large  tub,  and  to  keep  them  com- 
pany and  further  the  views,  sanitary  commissioners,  and 
several  lookers-on  were  also  shoved  in,  and  there  they 
tumbled  about  gloriously,  like  so  many  porpoises  in  a 
tea-kettle.  By-and-b^e,  I  heard  a  pump  thumping  away 
at  a  great  rate ;  and  m  a  moment,  a  grim-looking  fellow 
played  the  hose  on  me  with  a  most  serene  face,  fancying 
(he  must  have  been  mad)  that  I  was  on  fire.  By.and- 
bye  the  tub  was  upset,  the  water  was  played  promiscu- 
ously everywhere,  and  on  everybody.  Neptune  sworo; 
his  wife  danced  a  jig;  his  barber  flourished  his  ra^or 
among  the  crowd ;  the  attendant  demons  got  elevated  ; 
everybody  was  amused,  alarmed,  and  thoroughly  ducked. 
I  ran  off  to  bed,  and — He  trantit  gloria  marie — ^next 
morning  all  was  serene. 

At  this  point  of  the  voyage,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  weather  became  excessively  warm ;  and 
the  decks,  during  the  day-time,  were  nearly  de- 
serted. A  few  indefatigable  smokers,  whom  the 
regulations  of  the  ship  obliged  to  remain  on  deck, 
persbted  in  encoimtering  &e  rays  of  the  vertical 
sun.  Among  these  was  a  group  of  Hungarian 
refugees,  who  smoked  the  pipe  of  Mendship  toge- 
ther, doubtless  indulging  in  many  reminiscences  of 
their  lost  country.  They  were  a  fine  set  of  fel- 
lows, and  seem  to  havo  awakened  much  interest 
on  board.  As  the  vessel  drew  into  the  southern 
regions,  many  sea-birds  hitherto  unknown  to  tho 
voyagers  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
stately  albatross  wheeled,  on  outstretched  wings, 
about  the  ship,  or  settled  majestically  down  on  Uie 
surface  of  the  waves.  The  Cape-hen,  dark  in  hue 
and  rapid  in  flight,  and  the  beautifully  mottled 
Cape-pigeon,  were  among  these  new  companions. 
At  night,  too,  the  brilliancy  of  the  southern  con- 
stellations, and  the  wonderftd  splendour  of  the 
phosphorescent  sea,  excited  great  admiration. 
About  this  time,  (Sept.  14,)  a  religious  ceremony, 
of  considerable  interest  to  some  of  the  passengers, 
took  place. 

It  should  have  been  before  stated,  that  Sunday 
services  were  regularly  performed,  in  different  parts 
of  the  ship,  according  to  the  usages  of  various 
Christian  denominations.  The  Captain  read  prayers 
in  the  after-saloon ;  and  in  the  fore-saloon,  a  Me- 
thodist lay-preacher  conducted  a  meeting  very  im- 
pressively and  with  good  effect.  On  the  day 
above  mentioned,  a  Jewish  congregation  assembled 
for  an  important  solemnity.  One  of  the  members, 
Mr.  Nahum  Salamon,  subsequently  furnished  a 
well-written  account  of  it  to  the  newspaper.  Ho 
was  of  opinion  that  this  was  probably  the  first 
time  a  Jewish  congregation  had  ever  assembled 
for  devotional  purposes  on  board  any  vessel.  "  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,''  he  observes,  ''  that 
the  minimum  number  of  male  adults  required  for 
that  purpose  is  ten ;  that  with  less  the  meeting 
would  be  incompletOi  and  public  prayers  durst  not 
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be  proceeded  with ;  and  we  believe  we  are  correct 
ia  stating,  that  so  many  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God  were  never  before  collected  on  board  ship." 
This  opinion,  however,  can  hardly  be  correct,  as 
the  Jews  in  all  ages,  since  their  dispersion,  have 
been  noted  voyagers.  According  to  Mr.  Salamon, 
the  occasion  of  dieir  meeting  on  the  14th  of  Sept. 
1852,  was  to  commemorate  the  beginning  of  the 
year  5613  since  the  world's  creation.  "  'flie  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Jewish  religion,"  he 
states,  ''  is  esaentis^jpredestinarianism;  and  their 
teachings  incline  them  to  the  belief  that,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when,  from  chaos,  the 
world  was  called  into  existence,  their  Almighty 
Father,  Lord  of  the  universal  world,  sits  on  his 
throne  on  high,  in  awful  judgment  upon  man,  his 
thoughts  and  deeds;  the  great  Book  of  Life  is 
open,  where  every  man's  act  is  recorded ;  and  the 
dread  fiat  goes  forth.  It  is  a  moment  of  solemn 
prayer  with  them.  Soul  and  body  are  alike  pros- 
trate at  the  footstool  of  their  Maker ;  a  moment 
fraught  with  their  happiness  or  misery,  adversity 
or  prosperity,  sickness  or  health,  life  or  death; 
but '  penitence,  prayer,  and  charity*  avert  the  evil 
decree."  It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  it 
was  made  known  that  the  rites  of  this  congregation 
could  only  be  performed  in  an  apartment  specially 
fitted  up  for  them,  Mr.  Cox,  the  liberal  prime 
minister  of  that  floating  realm,  at  once  removed 
this  "disability,"  by  preparing  a  state-room  for  the 
services,  in  a  manner  that  called  forth  the  warm 
gratitude  of  the  congregation. 

Two  days  afterwards,  a  meeting  of  a  different 
character  took  place  in  the  aft-saloon.  The  ovmers 
and  commander  of  the  Great  Britain  gave  a  ball 
that  evening  to  a  large  party  of  the  passengers. 
The  saloon  presented  a  very  gay  appearance,  the 
light-coloured  dresses  of  the  ladies  being  (accord- 
ing to  the  editor  of  the  Great  Britain  Times)  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  becoming.  Unluckily, 
the  weather  was  not  so  appropriate,  being  squally, 
with  a  high  sea,  which  brought  out  the  rolling 
propensities  of  the  vessel  in  a  manner  very  incon- 
venient to  the  dancers.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  continually  executing  movements  not  war- 
ranted by  the  figure  of  fiie  dance.  On  several 
occasions,  the  whole  company  unexpectedly  united 
in  performing  a  precipitate  galopf  with  many  new 
steps,  towards  the  lower  side  of  the  saloon.  But 
what  was  wanting  in  gravity  was  made  up  in 
mirth ;  and,  when  the  music  ceased,  it  was  "  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  many."  The  dancing  was  fol- 
lowed by  singing.  The  "  BeautiM  Boy**  was  sung 
in  a  most  amusing  manner,  "in  costume."*  A 
"  most  capital  comic  song,  sung  comically  by  a 
comical  Irishman,"  excited  roars  of  laughter,  com- 
bined with  thunders  of  applause.  "We  admired," 
continues  the  reporter,  "  the  songs  sung  by  the 
ladies,  whose  presence  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  all  felt.  Altogether,  the  evening  passed 
off  in  a  pleasant  and  harmonious  manner." 

In  this  agreeable  way,  the  steamer  had  passed 
the  latitude  of  St.  Helena,  and  was  steering  for 
the  Cape,  when  the  discovery  was  made,  that  the 
stock  of  coals  was  too  small  to  carry  the  vessel  as 
far  as  Table  Say.    The  captain  thereupon  deter- 


mined to  turn  back  and  call  at  St.  Helena  for  a 
fresh  supply.     This  necessity,  though  unwelcome 
to  him,  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  pas- 
sengers, who  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
once  more  touching  the  firm  land,  after  a  month's 
confinement  to  the  ship.     They  reached  the  an- 
chorage late  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, and  left  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29tii. 
A  stay  of  nearly  a  week,  gave  ample  time  for 
exploring  the  island,  of  which  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  "has  given  a  detailed  description,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  floating  circle  of  readers.    The 
place  which  was  once  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  was, 
of  course,  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
voyagers.     "  The  tomb  stands  in  a  small  square, 
paled  in,  within  which  grows  the  famous  willow 
tree,  of  which  nearly  all  procured  bits.    A  railing 
of  iron  encloses  the  grave,  to  which  you  descend 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  where  you  stand  in  what  was 
once  the  resting-place  of  tiie  hero  of  Austerhtz, 
Lodi,  and  Marengo."     Prom  tho  vacant  tomb, 
they  proceeded  to  Longwood,  and  "were  much 
disappointed  to  find  the  dwelling-house  of  tho 
once  great  chief  of  France  turned  into  a  fium- 
house,  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.     The  room 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  left  this  scene  of 
things,  in  which  it  had  acted  such  a  conspicuous 
part,  is  now  disfigured  with  the  machinery  of  a 
threshing  mill ;  his  bed-room  is  a  stable,  and  his 
sitting-room  is  a  rubbish  comer.     In  short,  by- 
and^bye.  Time  will  make,  as  he  is  fast  doing,  a 
ruin  of  the  dwelling-place  of  him  who  once  dwelt 
in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  finest  city  of  tho 
world ;  who  compelled  the  destruction  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Russia,  who  dictated  laws  to  Austria,  and 
gave  a  king  to  Home.     Close  to  old  Longwood  is 
the  new  house,  which  the  government  built  for 
Napoleon  to  reside  in.     It  was  not  finished  at  his 
death,  but  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  resi- 
dence for  him  than  the  one  he  inhabited  previous 
to  his  death." 

Prom  this  serious  subject,  wo  make  a  sudden 
transition  to  the  fortunes  of  a  cricket  match, 
played  by  a  party  of  the  "  Great  Britainors," 
against  the  "  St.  Helena  garrison."  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  military  players,  being  in  good 
practice  and  familiar  with  the  ground,  won  the 
day ;  but  the  Great  Britainers  made  a  rcsj)ectable 
score,  viz.  65,  to  103  scored  by  their  adversaries. 

As  there  was  not  coal  enough  at  St.  Helena  to  en- 
able the  vessel  to  make  the  voyage  to  tho  Cape,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  on  board  a  quantity  of  wood 
for  this  purpose.  But  wood,  also,  is  scarce  at  St. 
Helena,  and  to  make  up  the  requisite  supply  of  fuel, 
a  quantity  of  old  staves,  roots,  green  oaks,  and  furze 
trees  was  taken  in.  When  the  steamer  was  again 
under  weigh,  the  passengers  were  a  little  startled 
at  the  sight  of  the  brilliant  sparks,  or  burning 
wood-fiakes,  which  issued  from  the  fdnnel.  Some 
of  these  sparks  alighted  on  the  rigging  and  glowed 
brightly  there,  awakening  serious  apprehensions 
of  fire.  The  danger,  however,  was,  probably, 
much  less  than  was  supposed.  Almost  all  the 
river  steamers  in  America  bum  only  wood,  and 
send  forth  incessant  showers  of  these  fiery  flakes 
from  their  funnels ;  but  vro  have  never  heard  of 
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m  accident  to  one  of  those  eteamers  being  attri- 
buted to  that  practice.     At  all  events,  the  Great 
liritamj  after  a  quick  run  of  ten  days  from  St. 
Helena,  arrived  safely  in  Table  Bay,  on  the  10th 
of  October.    If  othing  worth  noting  seems  to  have 
occQired  in  this  part  of  the  passage,  if  we  except 
the  formation  of  a  '*  choral  society,"  the  members 
of  which  gave  a  concert,  on  the  night  before  the 
steamer  reached  the  Cape,  and  *'  displayed  a  great 
amount  of  vocal  and  instrumental  talent."     The 
diary  in  the  Great  Britain  Times  closes  here ;  but 
from  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Cape  Town. 
"The  gigantic  proportions  of  this  noble  vessel," 
"hseires  a  colonial  paper,  "  overtopping  the  other 
shipping  as  much  in  proportion  as  they  exceed  the 
ordinary  cargo  boats,  have  excited  general  wonder 
and  admiration.     Her  voyage,  but  for  the  unfor- 
tunate deficiency  of  fiiel,  and  consequent  detention 
at  St.  Helena,  would  have  been  unquestionably 
the  festest  on  record ;  and  the  feet  of  her  having 
conveyed  so  many  as  630  passengers,  besides  a 
crew  of  130  men,  for  such  a  distance,  without  a 
single  death,  or  a  case  of  severe  sickness,  is  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  general  arrange- 
ments for  securing  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
plungers." 

The  emigrants  seem  to  have  made  an  equally 
^Tonrable  impression.  "During  the  last  few 
days,"  Bays  the  same  paper,  "  the  town  has  been 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  the 
passengers,  who  appear  to  be  generally  a  very 
different  class  of  men  frx)m  those  formerly  brought 
to  onr  shores  in  emigrant  vessels.     Mostly  intelli- 


gent men,  of  respectable  connections,  fiill  of  spirits 
and  hope  in  their  undertaking,  the  'Great 
Britainers'  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  elements 
of  successful  emigration;  aad  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  entertained  that  a  few  thousand 
men  of  this  stamp,  planting  themselves  volunta- 
rily in  a  country  of  such  boundless  resources  as 
Australia  now  discloses,  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  empire  state,  capable,  before  many  genera- 
tions are  gone  by,  of  ranking  with  the  mightiest 
nations  of  the  older  world."  While  the  passen- 
gers wandered  about  on  shore,  the  townspeople, 
with  equal  curiosity  poured  off  in  crowds  to  the 
steamer,  seriously  impeding  for  a  time  the  process 
of  taking  in  the  coals.  In  four  or  five  days,  how- 
ever, this  work  was  completed;  and  on  the  17th 
of  October,  the  Great  Britain  left  the  Cape  for 
Australia.  She  was  expected  to  reach  Port 
Phillip  about  the  close  of  November ;  and  we  may 
therefore  look  to  get  news  of  her  arrival,  and  per- 
haps to  receive  the  concluding  number  of  the 
Great  Britain  Times,  before  the  end  of  February.* 
Meanwhile  the  extracts  which  we  have  given  from 
that  curious  publication  will  serve  for  something 
more  than  mere  amusement,  since  they  certainly 
show  that  by  proper  arrangements  and  care,  a 
voyage  to  Australia  may  be  made  safe,  comforta- 
ble, and  pleasant,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  THey 
also  afford  a  striking  evidence  of  a  truth  which 
our  legislators  seem  to  be  singularly  slow  in  ap- 
preciating— namely,  that  the  newspaper  is  fast 
becoming,  at  least  to  all  men  of  British  race,  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life. 

*  Her  safe  arrival  was  known  here  by  the  middle  of  Jatraarf. 
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Xo  member  of  the  finny  tribe  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  80  much  discossion  as  the  Salmon.  Natu- 
^^jists,  poachers,  anglers,  fishmongers,  landed  pro- 
prietors, epicures,  and  members  of  Parliament,  all 
vrite  and  talk  about  this  famous  fish.  But  ink 
^d  speech  have  apparently  been  wasted  to  little 
pwpoee,  as,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  more 
vexed  questions  about  it  than  about  any  other 
•Jaiizenofthe  deep. 

Hen  of  science  are  still  divided  as  to  whether 
^  and  female  salmon  travel  to  the  spawning- 
STound  in  company,  whether  the  spawning-bed  is 
fjnned  by  the  snout  or  tail;  and  as  to  embryology 
aad  the  soccessive  stages  that  intervene  between 
It  and  adolescence,  there  are  more  theories  than 
^e  can  take  the  trouble  of  enumerating.  Eiver 
poachers  are  as  little  convinced  about  salmon  pre- 
^TTation,  as  their  moorland  brethren  are  about 
^c  justice  of  giving  the  lords  of  the  soil  a  mono- 
Hj  in  hares  and  pheasants.  Anglers  are  perpe- 
t^y  crying  out  that  their  sport  is  curtsoled  by 
stake  and  bag  nets,  leisters  or  spears  ;  and  eke, 
they  might  add,  by  common  garden- spades ;  for 
ve  have  a  poet  in  our  eye,  who,  at  flood- tunes, 
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goes  down  at  night  to  the  bottom  of  his  garden 
with  a  lantern  and  the  horticultural  implement 
aforesaid.  The  light  is  so  disposed  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  fish,  which  springs  upward  in. 
the  required  direction,  and  then  the  poet  comes 
down  upon  it  with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the 
vitality  of  the  spine  is  gone  in  a  single  moment^ 
and  the  noble  animal  becomes  the  prey  of  the 
spoiler.  Such  doings  with  iron  and  cord  must,  in 
many  localities,  abbreviate  the  pastime  of  the 
sportsman ;  for  we  know  that  fishers,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  carry  on  their  operations  to  a 
wholesale  extent.  Eishmongors,  again,  are  an- 
noyed, like  all  other  tradesmen  who  deal  in  an 
article  whose  supply  is  scanty  or  capricious ;  they 
have  to  contend  with  a  surplusage  at  one  time  of 
a  fish  which  is  soon  out  of  season,  and  a  scarcity 
at  other  periods,  when  aldermanic  feasts  and  club 
dinners  caU  for  triple  supplies.  The  fishmonger 
must  have  his  article,  and  he  deals  with  fair  and 
foul  venders  indiscriminately:  but  as  demand  and 
supply  regulate  price,  and  as  Billingsgate  gets 
prices  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  we 
have  not  the  same  sympathy  for  the  members  of 
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its  incorporation  that  we  are  bound  to  maintain 
for  lessees,  tacksmen^  and  landed  proprietors. 
These  parties  invest  annual  sums  in  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  something  like  a  return  for  iheir 
money;  and  as  labourers  and  capitalists  ore 
worthy  of  the  hire  or  gain  that  legitimately  per- 
tains to  them,  so  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  legislation  should  be  so  squared  as  to  admit 
of  free  scope  for  such  return  being  obtained. 
Epicures,  too,  are  entitied  to  have  their  fears 
respected ;  for  to  those  who  relish  the  superior 
flavour  of  the  salmon,  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
tinction or  comparative  diminution  of  supplies, 
must  force  unpleasant  anticipations  as  to  how  far 
trouts,  mackerels,  or  herrings  would  compensate 
for  the  deprivation.  And  let  no  sanguine  lover 
of  good  things  sneer  at  such  a  possible  consum- 
mation of  misery.  Over-fishing  has  driven  the 
whales  of  the  Arctic  Seas  into  latitudes  beyond 
the  harpoons  of  the  most  daring  Blowhards  of 
modem  times;  end  in  vegetable  nature,  over-cul- 
tivation, or  something  else,  has  driven  the  potato 
almost  out  of  existence.  We  do  not  ourselves 
imagine  that  we  ever  shall  have  occasion  to  sing 
the  coronach  over  salmon,  as  an  extinct  species  in 
the  animal  kingdom;  but  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  and  still  more  the  cry  that  has  been  raised 
regarding  them,  compel  us  to  take  up  the  subject 
and  deal  with  it  as  a  topic  deserving  attention. 

Last  of  all  in  the  roll  of  interested  parties^  we 
have  members  of  Parliament.  Many  senators  are 
proprietors  of  salmon-fishings;  but  we  do  not 
refer  to  legislators  in  that  capacity,  nor  allude  to 
them  just  now  in  their  province  as  makers  and 
menders  of  laws ;  in  the  discharge  of  which  ftmc- 
tion  the  salmon  and  its  decline  and  faU  are  often 
obtruded  on  their  notice,  and  from  the  extent 
and  diversified  character  of  the  interests  involved, 
the  salmon  and  its  concerns  must  and  will  receive 
attention.  Of  course,  a  neophyte  of  St.  Stephen's, 
before  deciding  on  what  is  to  be  done,  must  inform 
himself  as  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  previous  inquiry  and  legislation. 
Well,  that  wiU  at  least  cause  the  reading  of  three 
"Blue  Books,"  issued  in  1824-5,  and  of  one  large 
"Blue  Book/'  issued  in  1836;  and  it  wiU,  al^, 
as  shewing  tiie  cause  and  result  of  these  tomes, 
be  further  imperative  that  he  should  peruse  some 
dozen  Acta  of  Parliament.  Hansard,  in  this  in- 
stance, need  not  be  looked  into ;  as  although  the 
question  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  the  de- 
bates thereon  have  thrown  littie  additional  light 
upon  the  subject.  Besides  Eeports  and  Acts  Par- 
liamentary, numerous  Beview  and  Magazine  arti- 
cles and  Pamphlets  have  appeared ;  but  except  a 
paper  in  the  "Edinburgh  Keview,"  about  two 
years  ago,  a  tract  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  WilUamson, 
of  Tongland,  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  all  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  none  of  the  other 
multitudinous  lucubrations,  that  have  come  under 
our  notice,  are  deserving  of  much  attention. 

The  whole  difficulties  connected  with  property 
in  the  salmon  consist  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  re- 
production. The  animal  must  leave  the  salt 
water  and  ascend,  it  maybe  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
the  top  of  a  river,  in  order  that  it  may  deposit  its 


spawn  in  fresh  water.     "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
tells  us  in  thrilling  language  of  the  adventurous 
mother  who  to  save  her  child  from  American  sla- 
very, boldly  carried  him  over  the  cracking  trea- 
cherous ice,  but  this  feat  is  as  nothing  to  what  is 
accomplished  by  the  female  salmon.     It  defies 
wind  and  tide,  and  even  the  cascade  presents 
its  vertical  walls  and  its  thundering  foam  in  vain ; 
man,  it  is  true,  sometimes  comes  in,  and  with  his 
lethal  weapons  and  contrivances  often  arrests  tlic 
progress  and  takes  the  life  of  the  poor  wanderer; 
but  give  it  fear  play  at  this  stage  of  its  existence, 
and  it  wiU  not  only  multiply  itself  indefinitely, 
but  will  year  after  year  return  for  the  performance 
of  this  same  reproductive  function.    But  so  f\ir 
from  giving  this  fair  play,  the  proprietor,  or  tlie 
tacksman,  or  the  poacher,  or  the  angler  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  despises  the  moderate  cotmsel 
involved  in  such  a  course.     "  I  can  transfix  or 
halter  this  fish  with  certainty  at  present,  but  she 
or  her  progeny  may  never  come  my  way  again— 
and  I  shall  therefore  sacrifice  a  future  problema- 
tical good  to  myself,  and  a  general  good  to  those 
who  do  business  farther  up  the  river,  by  appro- 
priating the  prize  on  the  instant.     I  know  that  in 
many  cases  the  upper  fishers  kill  salmon  imme- 
diately after  they  have  spawned,  and  when  they 
are  still  foul,  and  why  should  I  respect  the  rights 
of  those  who  pay  no  respect  to  my  interests?" 
The  salmon  is  taken,  and  a  sorry  sight  it  is  to  sec 
the  quantity  of  roe  that  is  embedded  within  it. 
Every  one  deplores  this  result  when  it  is  written  or 
spoken  about,  but  where  is  the  fisherman  or  sports- 
man who,  when  opportunity  presents  itself,  will 
have  the  self-denial  to  let  the  breeding  fish  alone  ? 
— at  all  events  it  is  weU  known  that  about  four- 
fifths  are  killed  during  their  first  ascent  of  ourrivers. 
The  natives  at  the  top  of  the  water  are  equally 
murderous  and  unprincipled,  and  they  scruple  not, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  to  slay  the  fish  when  they 
are  in  the  foul  condition  of  having  newly  spawned 
— a  proceeding  which  not  only  affects  prospect- 
ively the  interests  of  the  lower  fishers,  but  palms 
unwholesome  food  on  the  community — a  misde- 
meanour of  which  the  law  is  as  much  entitled  to 
take  cognizance  as  it  is  to  punish  for  the  sale  of 
imwholesome  flesh.  But  the  upper  men  do  not  can- 
fine  themselves  to  the  slaughter  of  the  infirm  aged, 
they  also  capture  fish  in  early  youth  when  they 
are  comparatively  valueless,  and  when  if  spared  to 
take  their  seaward  trip,  they  would  return  larger, 
and  heavier,  and  more  marketable  commodities. 
There  is  nothing  then  for  it,  but  that  upper  and 
lower  should  agree  and  make  one  common  mtercst 
of  the  fishings  of  a  river.     The  first  authority 
whom  we  have  quoted  recommends  as  a  full  and 
satisfactory  measure  of  salmon  reform  that  tho 
net  system,  moveable  and    staked,   should   he 
aboUdked,  that  the  rod  should  be  legalized  all  the 
year  round,  and  that  a  stationary  engine  should 
be  placed  at  some  convenient  part  of  the  river,  of 
such  construction  that  when  in  operation  every 
fish  passing  up  may  be  caught^  or  which  when 
not  in  operation  every  fish  passing  up  may  pur- 
sue its  journey  unmolested.    The  proceeds  of  tho 
fishing,  as  conducted  in  this  way*  would  fall  to 
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le  diYided  amongst  the  difRerent  proprietors,  ac- 
carding  to  tiie  average  fishings  of  former  seasons, 
or  according  to  any  other  principle  of  allocation 
fbat  might  be  amicably  agreed  on. 

It  is  some  time  since  this  bold  but  unquestiona< 
%  desirable  and  effective  measure  was  proposed, 
but  as  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  steps  being  taken 
on  any  river  for  its  adoption;  although  Siq  par- 
ties inter^ted  are  still  as  potent  in  grumbling  as 
er^.     Let  us  proceed  to  consider  this  scheme, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  assume  in  the 
meantime  that  over-fishing,   and  non-regulated 
fishing  are  two  evils  that  jeopardize  the  capital 
invested  in  the  salmon  fisheries,  (which  is  about 
£100,000  per  annum  for  Scotland  alone,)  and  then 
let  us  inquire  how  far  these  are  likely  to  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  reformatory  measure  proposed.    Other 
causes,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the  diminution  of 
the  salmon,  and  at  these  we  shall  glance  in  due 
time,  but  of  preventible  causes  we  consider  excess 
and  mode  of  fishing  to  be  the  chief,  and  on  this 
asumption,  all  who  know  the  subject  will  grant 
that  we  may  safely  proceed. 

Stake  and  bag  nets  are  placed  in  salt  water,  not 
fflaly  outside  the  mouth  of  a  river,  but  for  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  opening ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
constructed  as  they  are,  they  must  catch  almost 
every  fish  that  comes  against  them.     The  trout 
has  a  keen  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  net,  and 
whenever  it  comes  upon  the  outrigging,  it  pursues 
a  lateral  course,  till  it  escapes  the  danger ;  but  not 
%  the  salmon,  which  goes  plump  against  the  ob- 
struction, despite  of  premonitory  warnings,  and  is 
speedily  entangled  in  the  fisher's  snare.     In  the 
use  of  the  net  and  coble,  or  moveable  nets,  the 
(^56  is  precisely  the  reverse:    these  have  less 
power  over  the  salmon,  but  intercept  the  trout 
in  large  quantities.     A  stake  is  fixed  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  net  is  loosely  placed  in  the 
stem  of  the  coble,  the  fisherman  pulls  in  a  curve 
saited  to  the  run  of  the  water,  and  the  dodging  of 
the  trout  is  rewarded  by  capture;  while  ttie  ad- 
TenturouB  march  of  the  salmon  is  rewarded  by 
t^eape.     We  do  not  pretend  to  know  by  what 
instinctive  principle  the  two  fishes  act  in  these 
parallel  cases,  and  having  no  substantial  ground 
to  go  upon,  we  offer  no  ttieory  on  the  point.     It 
is  sufiScient  for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
£x€d  salt  water  net  does,  as  statistics  amply  prove, 
imercept  too  many  fish ;  whilst  it  is  not  only  me- 
chanically difficult  to  reduce  its  destructive  ten- 
4:ncieSy  but  it  is  also,  supposing  the  mechanical 
Acuity  were  overcome,  extremely  inconvenient 
to  ascertain  whether  any  relaxing  arrangement 
tas  been  carried  into  effect.     It  is  well  known, 
that  French  men-of-war  have  to  superintend  the 
breach  fishermen  who  prosecute  the  herring  fishery 
^'Q  our  coast,  and  that  our  own  fishermen  also  re- 
quire to  be  watched ;  and  yet  it  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety, that  notwithstanding  naval  surveillance,  both 
Ga]licans  and  Anglicans  evade  the  piscatorial  codes 
of  their  reepective  countries.    The  Prenchman  gets 
V^mty  on  herrings  which  he  never  caught,  and 
the  Englishman  i^iU  employs  illegal  nets,  ,and  de- 
stroys herrings  in  infant  innocence.    The  fixed 
net  may  catch  too  maHy,  and  the  moveable  one 


may  catch  too  few,  in  which  case  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  one  have  too  much  profit, 
and  those  of  the  second  have  too  little  ;  and  this 
inequaUty  and  consequent  unfairness  of  return, 
affords,  in  itself,  a  satisfactory  argument  for  the 
substitution  of  one  central  machine  for  each 
river. 

But  not  only  does  equity  point  to  this  improve- 
ment, but  the  future  prosperity  of  the  fishings 
demands  it.  The  fixed  nets  cannot  be  regulated ; 
whereas,  a  machine  can  be  adapted  with  the  most 
nice  regularity  to  the  exact  observance  of  what- 
ever close  time  may  be  thought  necessary.  All 
or  none  may  be  caught,  according  to  pleasure.  If 
the  old-fashioned  plan  be  adopted,  of  allowing 
Sunday  excursionists  to  ascend  the  heights  with 
impunity,  then  a  few  turns  of  a  crank  winds  up 
the  labour  of  the  week,  and  the  fisher  may  go  to 
his  holiday,  and  allow  his  victims  to  go  to  theirs, 
and  there  is  no  farther  care  necessary  on  the  part 
of  man  or  beast.  Economy,  too,  whose  potent 
claims  should  be  listened  to  on  a  question  like 
this,  also  lifts  up  its  voice  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
jected alteration.  Net  fishing  involves  consider- 
able expense ;  the  original  cost  of  boats,  nets,  and 
their  appurtenances  is  heavy,  the  tear  and  wear  is 
incessant ;  and  above  and  beyond  all,  the  wages  of 
fishermen  greatly  swell  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
prietor and  tacksman.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it 
be  observed,  that  the  original  cost  of  a  stationary 
machine  would  fall  short  of  the  expense  of  the  net 
plant  of  any  given  river ;  the  maintenance  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  less,  whilst  the  staff  of  operators 
would  unquestionably  be  diminished. 

It  may  possibly  however  be  whispered,  that  one 
single  machine  might  not  be  so  effective  in  catch^ 
ing,  as  the  vast  array  of  netting  that  is  presently 
in  operation;  but  to  this  we  answer,  that  the 
physiological  economy  of  the  salmon  compels  it  to 
find  a  fresh- water  deposit  for  its  spawn,  and  that 
it  cannot,  without  a  flagrant  and  fatal  violation  of 
the  laws  of  its  physical  being,  do  otherwise  than 
proceed  inland  for  the  discharge  of  the  generative 
function.  And  Nature,  as  if  it  held  that  the  mere 
presence  of  roe  within  the  animal  might,  in  some 
wayward  member  of  the  species,  be  insufficient  to 
cause  it  to  prosecute  its  journey  landward,  has 
added  another  incentive  to  the  performance  of 
duty.  If  it  remains  too  long  in  the  salt  water,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  sea  insect,  of  which  it  can 
only  get  rid  by  wholesome  inamersion  in  fresh- 
water pools ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  its  shuttlecock  career  should  be  duly 
performed,  it  has  been  further  ascertained,  that  if 
the  imfortunate  fish  lingers  too  long  in  the  smooth 
waters  that  glisten  under  the  greenwood  tree,  it  is 
besieged  by  armies  of  fresh- water  insects,  of  which 
it  can  only  get  rid  by  striking  its  fins  towards  old 
father  ocean.  There  is  nothing  capricious  in  either 
of  these  dispensations,  for  before  the  sea  torment- 
ors conunence  the  exercise  of  their  vocation,  the 
myriads  of  ova  are  ready  to  be  discharged ;  and 
before  the  fresh-water  visitors  become  cutaneous 
irritants,  the  reproductive  process  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  relaxed  tissues  and  altered  colour 
of  the  skin  proclaim  to  the  invalid,  that  sea-air 
^  0  2 
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and  sea-bathing  can  alone  bring  back  health  and 
strength. 

But  a  querulous  river-proprietor  may  say  this : 
Your  proposed  machine  it'  opened  backwards  will 
let  the  salmon-mother  and  her  mate  back  to  the 
German  Ocean,  may  it  not  be  that  like  the 
desponding  emigrant,  they  forsake  Lochaber  and 
its  braes  to  return  no  more  ?  Thereby,  we  must 
candidly  admit,  hangs  a  mystery.  There  be  some 
who  avow  that  the  salmon,  with  unerring  instinct, 
goes  back  to  its  native  river,  when  its  physical 
necessities  compel  it  to  revisit  the  fresh  water ; 
and  there  are  others  who  deny  the  certainty  of 
return  to  the  place  of  its  birth.  We  have  given 
some  attention  to  the  controversy,  but  after  pa- 
tient consideration  of  the  whole  subject  we  are 
unwilling  to  pronounce  dogmatically  concerning 
it.  Probably  it  wiU  return  to  its  native  stream ; 
but  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Duke  of 
Athol  have  not  yet  definitely  settled  the  question, 
and  we  are  loth  to  hold  out  any  prospects  which 
farther  experiments  may  not  realize.  But,  still, 
admitting  that  certain  fish  descend  certain  riven 
and  return  not  thither  again,  what  boots  it? 
Every  year  the  land  sportsman  spares  hares,  phea- 
sants, and  woodcocks,  but  he  has  no  certainty  that 
these  will  again  breed  on  the  very  property  where 
he  has  spared  them.  If  some  leave,  others  will 
come — and  so,  in  like  manner,  with  the  salmon. 
If  some  denizens  of  the  Forth  take  a  trip  north- 
wards, and  ascend  the  Tay  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  is  it  not  equally  probable,  that  some  Tay 
salmon,  after  satisfying  themselves  with  the  ver- 
dant beauties  of  the  inches  of  **  St.  Johnstoune" 
and  the  beauties  of  ''bonny  Dundee,"  may  direct 
their  nostrils  southwards,  and  passing  the  Bass 
Rock,  and  skirting  "Largo  Bay,"  and  coming 
"  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,"  may  choose  to  die 
game  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Stirling 
Castle  ?  The  probability,  it  appears  to  us,  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  therefore  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  fears. 

But  come  we  now  to  the  rod.  Our  salmon 
reformer  would  legalize  its  use  from  January  to 
December,  and  if  tiiis  innovation  appear  startling, 
let  its  merits  be  duly  considered  before  sentence 
of  condemnation  be  passed.  The  number  of  fish 
caught  by  rod,  as  compared  with  those  caught  by 
nets,  is  utterly  insignificant — the  proportion  being 
that  of  700  to  90,000.  The  mass  of  rod-fishers 
ply  the  gentle  art  more  for  amusement  than  for 
commercial  purposes — and  they  belong  to  a  class 
of  the  community  whose  circumstances  enable 
them  to  pay  for  their  recreation,  and  whose  avo- 
cations prevent  them  from  exercising  their  amuse- 
ments with  anything  like  destructive  frequency. 
At  present  the  leister  transfixes  the  salmon  in  the 
very  act  of  spawning,  but  at  that  season  the  rod- 
fisher  cannot  molest  the  fish  even  if  he  had  the 
will.  Besides,  as  the  conservation  of  the  spawning 
beds  must  depend  very  much,  if  not  exclusively, 
on  the  co-operation  of  upper  proprietors  and 
tenants,  it  is  but  fair  and  politic  that  they  should 
receive  some  encouragement  to  persevere  in  well- 
doing. It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  roears 
ftB  well  as  netS;  and  in  the  propriety  of  this  we 


concur,  but  as  poaching  cannot  be  put  doTm 
unless  you  have  the  support  of  all  around,  "wc 
would  not  only  legalize  rod-fishing  for  the  wholo 
year  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  sport, 
but  we  would  gratuitously  extend  the  privilege 
to  all  proprietors  and  tenants  whose  grounds  are 
intersected  by  a  river.  This  extension  of  the 
franchise  would  enlist  a  band  of  volunteers,  ^ho 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  fish  than  any  system 
of  river  police  that  has  yet  been  tried. 

We  have  referred  to  the  minister  of  Tongland 
as  an  authority  on  salmon,  but  we  are  more 
pleased  with  his  facts  than  his  proposals;  more 
satisfied  with  him  as  an  observer  than  as  a  legis- 
later.     He  agrees,  as  we  do,  in  the  propriety  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  but 
he  makes  the  monstrous  amendment  that  Govern- 
ment should  buy  up  the  salmon  fisheries,  and 
carry  them  on  for  behoof  of  the  nation.    Now  our 
reverend  friend  ought  to  know,  that  excepting 
administering  justice  and  carrying  letters,  Govern- 
ment never  does  anything  well.     It  cannot  grow 
timber,  build  ships,  publish  books,   or  conduct 
traffic  of  any  kind,  without  blundering  at  every 
footstep — and  sure  we  are  that  Downing-street, 
with  all  its  wisdom,  never  could  catch  salmon. 
Why  first  of  all,  we  should  have  a  salmon  board ; 
then  boards  for  each  river ;  then  we  should  have 
fiash  engineers  performing  aU  imaginable  tricks 
with  the  construction  of  the  proposed  machine; 
we  should  have  jobbing  in  the  appointment  of 
fishery  officers;   peculation  of  such   animals  as 
were  caught,  and  cooking  of  accounts  of  such 
animals  as  were  sold;   while,  to  crown  all,  we 
should   have    hordes  of   Walpole's  militia-men 
squatting  down  as  protectors  of  the  fishes,  but 
who,  in  reality,  would  be  devourers  of  the  loaves 
of  the  district.     No,  no,  Mr.  Williamson,  if  the 
fishings  of  your  favourite  animal  are  to  go  down, 
let  them  be  ruined  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
proprietors,  as  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that  Government 
not  only  ruins  every  trade  which  it  undertakes 
to  protect,  but  it  also  involves  some  three  or  four 
allied  interests  in  the  same  disastrous  fate. 

Eejecting  Mr.  Williamson's  assistance  in  guid- 
ing us  as  to  what  things  should  be,  we  gladly 
accept  of  his  aid  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  tilings 
as  they  are.  He  is  evidentiy  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  observer,  and  in  his  company  wc 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  estimate  of 
the  numerous  enemies  of  the  salmon,  and  of  the 
multifarious  agencies  which  are  perpetually  at 
work  for  its  destruction.  Fixed  nets  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  over-fishing  scarcely  could  be  said 
to  be  a  crime  prior  to  their  introduction;  but  the 
disabilities  which  we  are  now  about  to  catalogue, 
were  in  operation  before  Izaak  Walton  began  to 
hold  forth,  (with  all  his  quaintness,  Izaak  talks  a 
deal  of  nonsense,  and  so  far  as  the  salmon  is  con- 
cerned he  is  often  thoroughly  unsound),  ay,  ami 
were  in  operation  centuries  before  he  and  his 
brethren  saw  the  light. 

All  animals  live  on,  and  in  turn  ore  eaten  by 
their  fellowB-^and  the  salmon,  of  course,  iorm^ 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  great  fecundity  of 
this  fish  indicates  a  trebly  hazardAQs  life,  as  in- 
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snrance  offices  would  say — for  Xature  is  never 
prodigal  in  her  supplies  without  design.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  if  a  salmon  produces 
17,(K)0  roe,  only  800  will  arrive  at  maturity.  A 
destraction  so  great  as  this  must  have  been  inten- 
tional, and  we  shall  accordingly  find  that  the  roe, 
and  even  the  advanced  salmon,  furnishes  a  consti- 
tuent portion  of  the  diet  of  numerous  other  animals. 
Frost,  floods,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  fish  in  sea,  lake  and  river,  and,  last  of 
all,  man  wages  war  against  the  salmon. 

Bat  let  us  look  at  1^  antagonism  somewhat  in 
detail  The  salmon  is  assailed  in  infancy  and  in 
maturity.  In  the  first  stage,  of  course,  its  foes 
are  those  of  fresh-water  origin ;  but,  in  the  second, 
both  fresh  and  salt- water  depths  send  forth  their 
representative  hosts  to  effect  its  destruction. 
"  The  chief  destroyer  of  roe  and  embryo  are  water 
ouiels,  gulls,  wild-ducks,  and  river-trouts.  The 
vater-ouzel  watches  the  female  salmon  depositing 
her  spawn,  dives  after  her,  and  swallows  the  roe 
immediately  after  it  has  made  its  appearance. 
Gulls  observe  the  fry  when  just  about  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  bed,  and  devour  them  in  a 
sort  of  intermediate  state  between  the  embryo  and 
the  active  fish.  Wild-ducks  gobble  up  the  roe  in 
all  its  stages ;  and  if  they  once  discover  a  bed, 
they  utterly  destroy  it.  Trouts,  too,  of  various 
descnptions,  feed  both  upon  roe  and  fry;  and, 
perhaps,  are  more  destructive  than  aU  the  above 
animals  put  together." 

The  salmon  which  has  escax)ed  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  "  chrysalis"  stage,  must  prepare  to 
contend  with  those  foes  who  lie  in  wait  for  adult 
flesh.  And,  in  the  van,  comes  the  otter,  who 
charges  in  all  parts  of  the  river,  and  in  aU  seasons, 
I'icept  when  the  fish  is  foul.  The  otter's  general 
tactics  is  to  hover  about  during  spawning-time, 
when  he  finds  his  victims  on  the  shallow  fords ; 
and  he  there  seizes  them  in  large  numbers,  drags 
them  on  shore,  and,  after  helping  himself  to 
favourite  slices  fix)m  the  head,  contemptuously 
abandons  the  rest  of  the  body  to  epicures  who  are 
less  fastidious.  In  some  rivers,  farm  servants 
and  others  go  down  at  early  dawn,  and  are  glad  to 
get  the  fish  which  the  otter  so  conveniently  leaves 
on  terra  firma  for  their  use.  Mr.  Williamson 
refers  to  one  case,  where  a  beautifrd  male  fish, 
weighing  upwards  of  fourteen  pounds,  and  in  fine 
condition,  was  left  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 

The  next  foe  is  the  pike,  whose  antagonism 
presents  some  curious  features.  It  is  a&dr  passage 
of  arms  between  the  two  animals ;  if  the  salmon 
is  strong  he  may  escape,  if  he  is  young  or  weak 
lie  falls  ja  victim  to  the  pike.  Frequently,  the 
sahnon  finds  discretion  to  be  the  better  purt  of 
valour,  and  that  safety  consists  in  flight;  and,  as 
the  piko  frequents  deep,  sluggish  pools  and  lairs, 
while  the  salmon  prefers  clear  and  lively  streams 
or  pools,  free  from  mud  and  rather  shcdlow,  the 
two  do  not  come  in  contact,  except  when,  in  the 
course  of  its  upward  or  downwai^  peregrination, 
the  salmon  happens  to  pass  through  the  territories 
of  the  pike,  and  then  the  latter  bristles  up  like 
^e  Duke  of  Athol,  when  a  tourist  passes  through 
uleaTilt.    One  great  receptacle  of  the  pike  is 


Loch  Ken,  upon  the  Dee,  and  here  we  must  quote 
Mr.  Williamson : — "  It  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length  and  abounds  with  pike,  some  of  which  are 
of  enormous  size.  We  have  seen  the  jaws  and 
skull  of  one  taken  many  years  ago  in  this  loch, 
and  still  preserved  in  Ken  mure  Castle,  which 
weighed  seventy-five  pounds.  Tlie  salmon  route 
lies  through  this  inhospitable  region,  peopled  with 
hungry,  lank-bellied  monsters.  That  multitudes 
perish  in  traversing  it  is  pretty  certain ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain,  or  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  to  approximate  tiie  amount  of  havoc.  One 
fact,  however,  is  well  known;  that  although 
numerous  salmon  appear  in  the  streams  that  feed 
the  loch,  not  one  salmon- trout  or  herling  was  ever 
seen  among  them.  All  disappear  in  their  passage 
through  Loch  Ken;  and  the  inference  seems  a 
fair  one,  that  they  are  devoured  by  the  pike.  We 
confess  that  an  obvious  question  is  suggested  by 
this  inference.  If  salmon- trout  and  herlings  are 
aU  destroyed  in  this  manner,  how  do  fry  and  par 
happen  to  escape  ?  if  the  pike  manages  to  *kill  all 
the  stronger  fish,  when  ascending  the  loch  in 
autumn,  how  docs  he  permit  the  smaller  fish  to 
get  away,  when  descending  it  in  spring?  Our 
answer  is,  that  spring  is  the  season  when  the  piko 
spawns.  At  the  very  time  when  the  fry,  emanci- 
pated from  their  beds,  are  in  the  freshest  and  most 
nimble  enjoyment  of  newly-acquired  life,  the  piko 
is  in  the  most  slu^sh  and  exhausted  condition, 
ill-fitted  to  pursue  and  seize  prey  which,  even  in 
his  livelier  hours,  would  at  least  be  a  match  for 
him.'' 

Another  and  the  last  enemy  that  we  shall  refer 
to  is  the  eel.  He  is  rather  a  cowardly  opponent, 
not  daring  to  attack  the  strong  and  healthy  salmon, 
but  assailing  and  eating  up  without  mercy  such 
as  happen  to  be  weak  or  wounded.  Unlike  the 
otter,  which  is  eclectic  in  the  gratification  of  its 
appetite,  the  eel  devours  everything  except  bone, 
and  leaves  the  skeleton  as  bare  of  fiesh  as  if 
it  were  preparing  specimens  of  osteology  for  a 
museum.  The  eel  is  also  disposed  to  prey  on  roc, 
but  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  somewhat  simi- 
lar but  even  more  complete  than  what  obtains  in 
the  case  of  the  pike,  limits  are  set  to  the  preda- 
tory habits  of  the  eel.  The  salmon  produces  in 
fr^sh  water,  the  eel  produces  in  salt  Water — and 
as  both  exercise  the  productive  frmction  about 
the  same  season,  the  salmon  descends,  while  the 
eel  ascends,  and  thus  they  pass  each  other  in  the 
journey  of  life.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  eel  in 
aU  probability  would  extirpate  the  salmon  tribe. 

Again,  agricultural  improvement  and  manu- 
facturing progress  contribute  their  quota  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  salmon.  l£r.  Mechi  and  other  cun- 
ning tillers  of  the  ground  drain  their  lands  and 
discharge  their  final  pipe  into  the  nearest  river 
and  this  washes  away  spawn.  Then  your  che- 
mical works,  and  other  artistic  operations  necessi- 
tate obstructions,  and  cause  such  villanous  liquids 
to  be  poured  down  our  fairest  streams  that  the 
salmon's  dainty  taste  is  offended,  and  it  seeks 
asylums  where  no  such  pollutions  are  tolerated. 

But  finally  one  other  enemy  remains,  which  of 
itself,  and  supposing  all  other  foes  were  removed 
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from  the  field  would  work  fearful  havoc  amongst 
salmon — and  this  last  foe  is  frott.  This  mighty 
agent,  which  rends  the  most  gigantic  rocks,  and 
hurls  them  with  impetuous  fury  over  the  distant 
precipice,  is  the  same  potent  power  which  collapses 
and  dries  up  the  life  principle  in  myiiads  of  ani- 
mated heings  in  the  early  stages  of  existence.  A 
premature  or  long-continued  frost  may  be  so  fatal 
as  to  affect  the  supply  of  salmon  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  therefore  in  speculating  on  the  de- 
crease of  the  fish  and  of  our  supposed  power  to 
keep  up  its  numbers,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  no  control  over  the  seasons  or  over  its 
marine  companions.  But,  nevertheless,  seeing  that 
the  physic^  functions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
animals  are  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  the -habits 
and  perpetuity  of  each  other,  and  that  the  seasons 
however  severe  always  spare  a  remnant  and  some- 
thing more,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  extirpation, 


or  perhaps  even  of  serious  diminution,  proYidcd 
only  that  man  withholds  his  blundering  and  mur- 
derous hand.  The  cause  of  scarcitv  is  obvious, 
and  the  cure  is  evident.  Down  with  nets  and 
leisters,  up  with  the  central  machine,  and  in  anti- 
pedagogic  phraseology — 9part  the  nd  !  If  these 
conservative  measures  are  adopted  the  sahnon 
may  yet  be  saved,  and  all  classes  from  the  prince 
to  the  executioner,*  may  still  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  glorious  vocation  of  the  angler. 

•  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
prurient  curiosity  regarding  aach  a  notorious  personage 
as  Mr,  Calcraft  to  know  that  he  is  a  fisher.  When  he 
was  cozresponded  with  about  the  execution  of  two  crimi- 
nals in  Cupar,  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  fishing  in 
the  neighbouriiood,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive he  brought  his  tackle  with  him,  and  had  some  sport 
in  the  Eden.  Mr.  C.  ought  to  be  dexterous  in  casting 
the  line,  but  we  never  heard  what  8O0()to8  attended  his 
pisoatorial  efforts. 


THE   POPULAE   POETET   OF   BEITTANY. 


The  heroes  of  an  age,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  nation,  have  their  ascendency  and 
pass  away.  Odin,  Thor,  and  in  comparatively 
Liter  times,  Arthur,  Merlin,  and  the  poetical 
Boland  and  Charlemagne,  endured  while  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  people  assimilated  with 
the  fictions  and  literature,  the  schald,  or  the  saga- 
man,  or  the  romance  writer  had  created.  The 
popular  minstrel,  whether  hard,  troubadour,  or 
educated  poet,  starts  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
among  many  failures  strikes  at  last  some  chord 
which  vibrates  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He 
tells  them  their  woes;  he  exaggerates  their 
wrongs ;  he  flatters  their  pride  of  conquest :  at  all 
events,  he  expresses  their  wishes  and  their  hopes 
in  language  which  has  an  echo  within  them,  but 
which  they  aU  wanted  the  ability  to  utter.  Song 
itself  becomes  a  part  of  their  intellectual  and 
emotional  existence.  In  a  rude  age,  the  minstrel 
13  heard  with  rapture  and  devotion,  while  even  in 
a  civilized*  one  the  ballad  frequently  becomes  the 
leading  chord  to  which  the  thoughts  and  tenden- 
cies of  a  nation  vibrate. 

The  poetry  of  a  remote  age,  and  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  expressed  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments then  most  prevailing.  The  earliest  songs 
relating  to  the  half  mythic  heroes  of  antiquity, 
were  in  a  great  degree  the  inspired  histories  of 
these  men.  They  were  indeed  posthumous,  but 
the  actors  had  not  so  long  passed  away  from  the 
scenp  of  life,  but  that  their  names  and  achieve- 
ments were  familiar  to  their  countrymen.  Their 
poetical  histories,  however,  imderwent  great 
changes.  The  bard  or  minstrel  adapted  in  some 
degree  their  actions  and  sentiments  to  the  notions 
prevailing  around  him :  he  heightened  and  brought 
out  what  was  doubtfrd  and  obscure :  the  slightest 
hint  from  tradition  served  to  enlai^e  the  dimen- 
sions of  hifl  subject ;  the  spirit  of  the  marvellous 


lent  him  her  spells,  and  the  successful  warrior  be- 
came idealized  into  the  hero  or  the  divinity. 

We  might  inquire,  but  the  question  would  bo 
a  difficult  one  to  determine,  how  long  would  the 
popular  hero  survive  in  the  oral  songs  of  the 
people  ?  Ve  do  not,  however,  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  literary  world  as  at  all  analogous 
to  the  case  in  point.  Modem  writers  select  their 
heroes  through  the  whole  range  of  literature,  and 
seek  iadifierently  their  inspiration  from  a  remote, 
or  a  recent  era,  from  a  real,  or  an  ideal  subject. 
This  is  because  the  tendencies  of  literature  have 
become  universal,  and  the  minstrel,  instead  of 
addressing  his  verses  to  an  imeducated  auditory, 
with  whom  a  few  simple  and  primitive  ideas  are 
the  key-notes  on  which  alone  he  can  success^y 
strike  to  touch  the  heart,  or  to  interest  the  faney, 
has  now  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  a 
public  whose  studies  and  pursuits  are  daily  be- 
coming more  extensive  and  diversified. 

To  the  poetry  of  Scandinavia,  the  wild  and 
stormy  odes  of  the  Goths,  has  been  assigned  a 
Grecian  origin ;  whilst  even  the  fictions  of  Ireland 
have  been  said  to  have  been  transplanted  from 
Phoenicia  and  from  Troy.  The  earliest  germs  of 
Celtic  minstrelsy,  the  lays  of  those  master  bards 
who  shook  the  religious  and  political  world  in 
which  they  lived,  with  such  appalling  influence, 
have  also  been  sought  to  be  traced  to  classical  ori- 
ginals, for  no  better  reasons,  perhaps,  than  because 
the  Druids  were  said  to  have  worshipped  Hermes, 
and  the  use  of  Greek  characters,  according  to 
Caesar,  prevailed  among  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls. 
Surely,  the  elements  of  poetry  exist  among  every 
people,  savage  or  civilized.  They  may  indeed  bo 
modided  by  external  circumstances;  rendered  joy- 
ous and  exhilarant  by  success,  or  solemnized  and 
deepened  by  national  misfortune.  The  imagina- 
tion, however,  is  as  much  a  component  element  of 
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the  mind  as  the  nnderstandisg,  and  whereyer  the 
stars  come  out  nightly  to  gladden  the  fiimament, 
or  golden  clouds  gather  round  the  departing  sun ; 
wbiereyer  tiiero  is  rale,  and  wood,  and  mountain, 
the  rush  of  waters,  or  the  melodious  song  of  birds, 
the  seasons  to  work  their  changing  spells  in  the 
green  tributes  of  spring,  the  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance of  summer,  the  gorgeous  hues  of  autumn ; 
cay,  whererer  the  empire  of  thought  extends,  or 
ihe  affections  preyail,  poetry  is  there  with  her 
spells  and  aspixationBy  waitii^  only  the  touch  of 
genius  to  kindle  and  exalt  the  soall 

We  hare  heea  too  much  accuatomed  to  under- 
rate the  influence  of  every  association  but  those 
which  we  caUdaBsical;  and  to  consider  our  Qothic 
or  Celtic  progenitors  as  a  species  of  unlettered 
barbarians,  to  whom  not  only  all  artistic  skill,  but 
eren  poetical  imagination  was  denied.  Yet,  judg- 
ing by  the  effects  produced,  no  Eoman  or  Grecian 
poeta,  not  CTen  their  most  celebrated  lyrists,  eyer 
^ayed  the  passions,  the  wills,  or  the  feelings  of 
their  aadito^,  like  our  old  Gothic  bards.  Kor 
kTc  we  any  reason  to  consider  these  men  as  bar- 
barians, in  comparison  to  other  nations.  When 
Canute  inyaded  £ngland,  on  the  stems  of  his 
ships  were  emblazoned  lions  of  gold,  and  on  the 
top-masts  were  distributed  birds  and  dragons, 
dolphins,  centaurs,  and  other  monsters,  in  such 
profusion,  that  they  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
beholders ;  whilst  Ihe  size  of  the  yessels,  and  their 
capability  to  braye  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  were  proofs  of  considerable  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts  of  dyilization.  The  Goths 
had,  likewise,  a  literature,  embracing  history,  the- 
ology,  poetry,  and  some  of  the  mechanical  sciences, 
when  many  of  the  continental  nations  were 
nnmerBed  in  the  deepest  mental  obscurity;  and 
yet  we  haye,  until  lately,  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  North-men  as  little  better  than 
piratical  royers,  and  their  minstrelsy,  wild  as  it 
vaS)  and  characteristio  of  the  scenery  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  but  as  a  rude  and  oyer- 
^trained  copy  of  the  south. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  material  ten- 
dencies of  the  age ;  yet  lyrical  poetry,  as  exem- 
plified in  our  songs  and  ballads,  is  still  the  most 
popular  species  of  literature  we  haye.  Its  cha- 
racter, indeed,  has  changed  in  some  respects. 
There  is  little  in  it  of  the  heroic.  It  has  lost  its 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  a  people ;  although 
often,  unexpectedly,  a  simple  song,  pitched  to  a 
note  which  yibrates  to  the  memory  of  some  emo- 
tion of  younger,  perhaps  happier  days,  at  once 
^ues  and  holds  us  captiye.  As  an  art,  lyrical 
poetry  has,  undoubtedly,  lost  some  of  its  power, 
P^pebecause  it  has  become  more  purely  an  art ; 
perhaps  because  poetry  itself  is  no  longer  com- 
prised in  one  mode  of  expression,  but  is  illus- 
trated in  a  yariety  of  ways.  In  an  age  when  edu- 
cation and  literature  haye  made  comparatiyely 
pat  progress,  poetry  appeals  to  man  by  a  hundred 
influences  it  neyer  or  but  rarely  exercised  in 
simpler  times.  The  stage,  the  sculpture-hall,  and 
^'^  picture-gallery ;  the  scenery  of  far  lands,  the 
tuVimity  of  distant  oceans,  nay,  eycn  sunset  over 
tiu;  rilL^c-hamlet,  and  the  tangled  rose-wreath 


around  the  cottage-porch,  each  and  all  haye  speUa 
and  gentle  and  peace-breathing  emotions  to  tens 
and  hundreds  of  Uiousands,  to  whose  humble  homes 
and  workshops  a  cheap  and  wide-spread  literature 
has  brought  the  richest  stores  of  English  song  and 
eloquence,  and  awakened  a  taste  and  an  appreci- 
ation for  the  beautiful,  enjoyed  in  a  rude  age  only 
by  a  few  gifled  minds. 

The  recent  publication  of  a  collection  of  the 
popular  "  Songs  of  Brittany,"  by  M.  T.  H.  de  la 
Yill^marqud,  has  introduced  the  national  poetry 
of  that  country  to  the  literary  world.  These M:«- 
mains  haye  deseryedly  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion ;  and,  howeyer  reluctant  we  may  be  to  adopt 
all  the  yiews  of  their  Editor,  in  reference  to  the 
antiquity  which  he  claims  for  them,  we  cannot 
deny  but  that  many  of  them  exhibit  traces  of  an 
inspiration  alike  simple  and  beautiful.  With 
passages  abounding  with  deep  feeling  and  pathos, 
there  is  withal  a  graphic  simplicity  that  recalls 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  a  primitiyo  time. 
Like  all  national  melodies,  the  lays  of  Brittany 
haye  their  peculiarities.  In  these  specimens,  the 
preyailing  tone  is  one  of  moumftdness,  blended 
with  a  rdigious  feeling.  At  times,  also,  there  is 
a  harsher  note,  one  which  falls  forcibly,  though 
jarringly,  upon  the  ear ;  especially  in  those  out- 
bursts of  national  hatred  and  yengeance,  in  which 
the  people  of  this  proyince  expressed  their  hostility 
to  tyranny,  whether  exercised  by  the  Franks,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Erench  monarchy,  or  the  reyolu- 
tionary  armies. 

The  older  songs  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of 
Druidism  and  Christianity;  a  blending  of  Pagan 
practices,  such  as  the  earlier  inhabitants,  the  half- 
conyerted  heathens  might  haye  exhibited,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rites  of  a  more  enlightened  creed. 
Thus  the  Bretons  have  always  evinced  a  super- 
stitious predilection  for  the  Cairn,  the  half-ruined 
Cromlech,  or  the  all  but  defaced  circle  of  the  old 
Sabeean  worsliip ;  and  at  their  national  fetes  and 
festivities,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  the 
censure  of  their  priests,  these  localities  still  re- 
mained consecrated  objects  in  their  regards.* 
Their  national  songs  are  an  additional  proof,  if 
any  were  required,  of  the  identity  of  the  Celts  of 
Annorica  with  those  of  "Wales. 

The  names  and  histories  of  Arthur,  Merlin, 
Taliesin,  and  many  of  the  Welsh  bards,  are  as 
f^Tm'liftr  as  household  words ;  while  the  half- 
heathen  practices  of  the  peasantry  attest  at  the 
present  day  how  unchanged  has  remained  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Breton,  through  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries. 

With  few  exceptions  the  roecimens  of  the  na- 
tional songs  given  by  M.  Vill^marqu^  as  the 
most  ancient,  are  also  the  best.  They  are  more 
concentrated,  graphic,  and  poetical ;  even  the  most 
trivial  subjects  conclude  with  emphasis  and  point, 
whilst  the  interest  excited  by  the  superstitious 
agency  of  the  fairy  Kerrigan,  or  the  wizard  Mer- 
Im,  is  fax  more  elevated  than  that  which  is  de- 

•  This  feeling  even  yet  prevails,  thoagh  as  long  ago  as 
A.D.  6ft8,  a  council  held  at  Nantes  denounced  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Brittany  their  veneration  of  certain  fountains, 
ancient  stones,  and  other  Celtic  remains. 
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riyed  firom  the  Bomish  churcli  as  it  prevailed  in 
a  corrupted  form  in  many  of  the  later  baUads. 

"  The  Lord  of  Nann  and  the  Fairy,"  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  specimens,  though  recording  a 
superstition  ingrafted  into  the  legendary  remains 
of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Ireland,  and  very  simi- 
lar to  tiie  tale  of  "Sir  Olaf  and  the  Elves,"  in 
the  Danish  tradition,  exemplifying  the  fatal  affec- 
tion of  a  water  nymph  for  a  mortal  lover,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  specimen  before  us  with  circum- 
stances of  increased  interest  and  pathos  :— 

••THE  LORD  OF  NANN  AND  THE  FAIRY." 

The  Lord  of  Nann  and  his  fair  bride 

Wed  young,  were  young  when  parted, 
A  fond  and  gentle  dame  was  she. 

And  he  was  gallant-hearted. 
The  lady  bore  two  smiling  twins, 

As  white  as  virgin  snow ; 
••  What  may  you  wish  for  your  fair  gift, 

Dear  wife,  I  fain  would  know  ?" 
*•  A  woodcock  from  the  vale  afar, 

Or  yenison  from  the  grove : 
The  last  I  like ;  yet  go  not  there^ 

Lest  danger  meet  you,  love  !** 
The  Lord  of  Nann  at  danger  smiled. 

He  seized  his  lance  of  oak, 
Upon  his  steed  he  sprang :  his  way 

Towards  the  grove  he  took. 
There,  'neath  the  boughs,  a  milk-white  deer. 

Shot  through  the  forest  brake ; 
He  cried,  pursuit !  he  rode  so  fast. 

The  very  earth  did  shake. 
The  dew  upon  his  forehead  stood, 

His  horse's  flanks  were  foam, 
When  suddenly  the  night  closed  in, 

And  he  was  far  from  home. 
He  heard  a  little  rustling  brook, 

With  velvet  round  its  brink. 
Dismounting  by  the  soft  green  turf. 

He  knelt  him  down  to  drink : 
There  sat  the  "  Eorrigan  "  alone — 

She  parts  her  waving  hair 
With  comb  of  gold.    She  smiles  on  him. 

And  she  is  wondrous  fair ! 
••  You've  drank.  Sir  Knight,  my  fountain's  wave, 

A  thing  that  few  may  dare ; 
Now  you  are  mine,  or  else  must  pine. 

For  seven  long  years  away ; 
Now  yon  are  mine,  or  from  this  hour 

Shall  count  your  dying  day !" 
•'  I  am  not  your's — I  ne'er  will  be, 

I  have  been  wed  a  year ; 
I  may  not  pine  away  nor  die. 

Save  when  God's  will  appear." 
The  knight  felt  sick,  the  knight  felt  faint. 

As  home  he  sought  to  ride : 
••  0,  make  my  bed,  my  mother  dear. 

Tell  not  my  gentle  bride ; 
Within  three  days  I  sleep  in  earth. 

That  false  and  faiiy  thing " 

He  said  no  more.    Within  three  days 

How  slow  those  death-beUs  swing. 
••  Why  toll  those  bells  so  solemn  now  ?" 

His  sweet  wife  asked  awhile ; 
••  Why  chant  those  priests  in  vestments  white, 

Adown  the  lone  diuroh  aisle  ?" 
••  For  some  poor  man,"  his  mother  said, 

••  Who  long  had  lodging  here." 
••  For  some  poor  man !    O,  when  will  he. 

My  noble  Lord,  appear?" 
••  He's  gone,  my  child,  he'll  soon  return. 

His  wife  at  least  to  view." 
••  O,  mother,  haste !  to  church  we'll  go, 

ril  wear  my  robe  of  blue ! " 
••  Of  blue,  my  child  ?  the  fashion's  changed. 

We  must  wear  black  to-day/' 


••  0,  mother,  dear !  whose  grave  is  that 

Yon  new- turned  sods  display  V* 
••Alas !  the  truth  'twere  vain  to  hide. 

From  our  own  house  went  He!" 
The  poor  young  wife  gave  one  low  sob, 

And  sank  upon  her  knee:^ 
One  sob ;  she  sleeps  with  him  she  loved. 

Ah !  see,  beside  their  grave. 
Two  fair  young  oaks  aloft  in  air 

Their  rustling  branches  wave  ;^ 
Amid  their  boughs,  two  milk-white  doves. 

In  mercy  surely  given. 
They  sing  from  mom  till  set  of  sun. 

Then  Uke  their  flight  to  heaven  1 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  water-spirits  pre- 
vailed extensively  among  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
nations.     The  "  Kelpie,"  Or  river-horse  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Demherst  of  Denmark,  a  steed  which 
unless  restrained  by  some  pious  exclamation,  bears 
his  rider  into  the  sea,  are  exemplifications  of  this 
superstition.     The  Icelandic   "l^ikr,"   and  the 
water-demon  of  the  Scandinavian  mythologies, 
nay,  even  the  Scottish  Kelpie,  who  is  known  by 
his  neighing  or  "nicher,"  are  nearly  identical. 
Under  the  term  "Nichus,"  Grimm  mentions  the 
Swedish  "Stromkard,"  and  the  Norwegian  "¥o8- 
segrim,"  but  these  appear  in  a  human  form  like 
the  !Nick  or  Keck  of  Germany,  and  are  fond  of 
dancing  and  music.      Kindred  forms  with  the 
Kelpie  are  the  "  Shelley  Colt,"  and  the  "  Water 
BuU."     The  '•  Water  Horse,"  of  Shetland,  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  animal,  which,   when 
mounted,  carries  his  rider  into  the  waves.     "  The 
Water  Shelley,"  of  the  Scottish  coast,  as  described 
by  Dalyell,  is  •'  a  hairy  monster,  somewhat  Uke 
a  foal,  but  entirely  covered  with  sea  weed."  "Le 
Lupin,"  of  Prance,  is  a  kindred  superstition. 

Merlin  appears  as  the  hero  of  many  of  theec 
legends.  He  is  invested  with  a  wild  unearthly 
power,  a  sort  of  loneliness  and  dreaminess,  a  po- 
tency strange,  though  ever  in  keeping  with  his 
half  human,  half  demon,  nature. 

•'The  Changeling,"  "L'Enfant  SupposSe,"  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  this  selection.  The 
incident  of  the  decrepit  wayward  little  elf,  depo- 
sited in  the  cradle  of  the  mother's  last  bom  and 
most  beloved  child,  who  has  been  spirited  away 
to  fairy  land,  is  a  superstition  deeply  implanted  iu 
the  popular  belief.  The  peasants  of  Glamorgan- 
shire recount  a  similar  tale,  the  charao.  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  changeling  being  suggested  by  a 
sorceress  instead  of  &e  virgin.  The  Breton  bal- 
lad, a  translation  of  which  we  subjoin,  is  traced 
back  by  the  Editor  to  a  period  previous  to  the 
separation  of  the  insular  and  continental  Bretons, 
which  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century. 

•♦THE  CHANGELING.** 

Sweet  Mary  bows  her  head  and  weeps,  her  little  child  is 

lost, 
That  fearful  thing,  the  Eorrigan,  has  o*er  her  threshold 

crossed ; 
She  left  her  son  ahd  went  to  draw  some  water  from  tho 

spring, 
And  in  his  cradle  when  returned,  she  found  the  elflilce 

thing, 
A  monster  with  a  load  frecked  faoe,  that  scratched  and 

restless  stirred. 
And  munched  and  mumped,  and  stared  at  her,  but  never 

spoke  a  word ; 
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Coostaot  be  sacked  for  seven  long  years ;  the  brat  she 

eonld  not  wean, 
Then  knelt  sweet  Mazy  in  her  tears,  before  heaven's 

gentle  queen — 
*  0  holy  lady,  on  thy  throne,  as  white  as  virgin  snow. 
With  yoar  sweet  son  within  your  arms,  you  ne'er  may 

sorrow  know, 
Your  blessed  son,  by  angels  served,  and  sheltered  from 

all  wrong, 
0  Queen  of  mercy !  pity  me,  my  grief  is  deep  and  strong." 
*^}lj  danghter,"  breathed  a  murmur  soft,  **do  not  thus 

vainly  monm, 
Voor  SOD,  your  httle  Laoik  lives,  and  shortly  shall  return. 
Bat  70a  must  feign  to  make  a  feast,  your  ten  house  ser- 
vants seek, 
In  006  egg  shell  to  be  served  all,  and  then  the  elf  will 

speak. 
And  i4ien  it  speaks  chastise  it  well,  'twill  czy  with  wail- 

ings  wild, 
And  those  who  brought  it  there  will  come,  and  fetch 

away  their  child,'* 
The  sweet  voice  ceased,  the  mother  heard,  and  homeward 

gladly  hied. 
« Mamma!  what's  that  you  do,  mamma?"  the  wondering 

creature  cried, — 
*A  feast  for  my  house  servants  ten,  this  egg-shell  must 

provide," — 
"  For  ten,  mamma,  within  a  shell  ?  O,  that  can  never  be ! 
Tre  seen  the  egg  before  the  bird ;  the  bird  so  wild  and 

free! 
Pre  seen  the  acorn  well  matured,  and  I  have  seen  the 

tree! 
The  acorn  and  the  sapling  too !  the  oak  in  forests  green ! 
Bat  such  a  thing  as  you  prepare,  mamma,  was  never 

seen." 
'^Yoa'veseen  and  knowftill  many  things,  you've  some- 
thing else  to  tell, 
With  *fiip  and  flip,'  with  *flip  and  flip,'  I  must  chastise 

you  well." 
"  0  spare  your  hand !  I  will  submit,"  then  cried  the  elfin 

small, 
**  Within  my  country  I'm  a  king,  a  king  before  them  all !" 
When  Maiy  looked  within  the  cot,  where  oft  she  turned 

to  weep. 
With  its  small  arm  above  its  head,  she  saw  her  infant 

sleep; 
She  kissed  his  brow,  he  gently  smiled,  his  blue  eyes 

opened  clear. 
His  hand  outstretched,  he  waked  and  cried,  ^  Long  slept 

I,  motJier  dear !" 

The  "  Submersion  of  the  Town  of  Is"  is  a 
legend  common  to  all  Celtic  nations,  and  is  founded 
upon  nmilar  traditions  to  those  which  are  local- 
ly in  Wales,  or  which,  in  the  Irish  fairy  tales, 
iBftpire  TisionB,  in  which  the  peasant  fancies  he 
sees  in  Lough  Keah,  and  other  lakes,  the  towers 
and  r^al  structures  of  a  time  of  splendour  long 
since  departed.  This,  though  but  a  fragment,  is 
peculiarly  wild  and  striking,  and  we  give  it  in 
triplets,  the  metrical  form  of  the  originaL 

•THE  SUBMERSION  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  IS." 

Hast  heard,  O  Grandlon,  King  of  Is, 
Who  said,  '*  All  love  is  bitter  bliss, 
All  joy  a  pang  as  sharp  as  this  r 

Who  eats  offish,  doth  vainly  sup. 
By  fish  shall  he  be  eaten  up, 
And  wine  hath  poison  in  the  cup !" 

Then  spake  King  Qrandlon,  **  Guests,  I  go 
To  sleep  awhile ;  but  you,  I  know. 
All  vatehful,  will  your  rest  forego." 

Then  soft,  with  honeyed  words,  drew  near 

The  lover.    Sweetly  in  her  ear 

He  cried,  **  Dahii,  my  princess  dear ! 


Get  me  the  key — the  fountains*  key  V* 

"  'Tis  thine !"  she  said,  ^*  the  milocked  sea, 

Wild  as  our  revels  then  shall  be  !** 

Ah  now,  there  sleeps  the  king,  his  head 

Is  piUowed  on  his  purple  bed. 

His  white  hair  o'er  his  shoulders  spread, 

Around  his  neck,  the  key  is  there. 
And  chaui  of  gold ;  ah,  soft  and  fair, 
She  comes  with  feet  and  ancles  bare. 

He  dreams,  he  mutters ! — ^Ah,  in  vain. 
She  stoops,  she  takes  the  key  and  chain. 
He  sleeps !  when  will  he  wake  again  ? 

'*  Rise,  rise.  King  Grandlon !  wake  and  fly ! 
The  fountains  spring,  the  waves  run  high. 
The  sea  rolls  in,  thy  people  die ! 

**  O  cursed  be  she,  so  fair,  so  young, 
Who  as  the  revels  ceased  upsprung. 
And  wide  the  ocean's  portals  flung !" 

"  Ah,  who  goes  there,  where  waters  sweep  ? 
What  steed  comes  foaming  firom  the  deep, 
And  springs  o'er  strand  and  rocky  steep  7" 

« I  see  no  steed ;  but  I  can  tdl, 

*  Trip  trip,'  *  trip  trip,'  •  trip  trip,'  too  well— 

Those  voices  of  the  ocean's  swell !" 

'*  0  fisher !  didst  thou  not  behold 
The  sea-maid  as  the  billows  rolled, 
Airay  her  hair  with  comb  of  gold  ?" 

**  I  saw  the  maid,  her  song  was  low. 
And  sad  as  ocean's  softest  flow, 
A  song  of  Fate,  and  coming  woe !" 

The  remains  of  song  connected  with  the  deeds 
of  Morvan,  Yicomte  de  Leon,  called  otherwise 
"Lqz  Briez,"  celebrated  in  the  ninth  century, 
are  somewhat  similar,  though  comparatively 
scanty  in  incidents  to  those  of  the  Cid,  in  the 
legendary  poetry  of  Spain ;  but  they  are  deficient 
in  those  higher  attributes  connected  with  the 
courtesy  and  peerless  chivalry  of  the  Gothic  hero, 
which  bestow  so  great  a  charm  on  that  poetic  nar- 
rative. The  legends  consist  of  five  fragments; 
the  first  recounts  the  mysterious  departure  of  the 
yoimg  boy  from  his  mother :  the  second  describes 
Ids  return  as  a  belted  knight,  when  he  finds  no 
relative  surviving  in  the  old  home,  but  his  lovely 
and  disconsolate  sister,  whom  he  had  left  as  a 
helpless  child.  The  remaining  fragments,  record 
his  exploits,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death.  The 
disappearance  of  '*  Lez  Briez "  from  the  field  of 
his  last  battle,  where  his  followers  bewail  his  loss, 
still  hopeful  of  his  return,  recals  not  only  the  fate 
of  Arthur,  but  the  similar  disappearance  of  £ar- 
barossa  in  the  German  and  the  Sclavonic  legends. 

In  the  legend  of  ''  Heloise  and  Abelard,"  the 
fair  nun  of  the  Paraclete  appears  in  a  somewhat 
repulsive  guise;  divested  of  all  lovely  and  at- 
tractive attributes,  she  becomes  a  sorceress,  or 
second  Canidia,  There  is  a  resemblance  in  this 
ballad  to  certain  attributes  assigned  to  Taliesin, 
the  Druidic  bard  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
legendary  Heloise  and  her  lover  reside  near 
Kantes,  a  locality  said  to  be  haunted  by  wizards 
even  down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  against 
whose  practices  the  church  constantly  launched 
her  excommunications.  The  ancient  historians 
tell  us  also,  that  in  the  islands  at  the  north  of  the 
Loire,  the  Druids,  in  the  days  of  their  supremacy, 
founded  and  long  supported  a  ooll^;e  of  priestesses. 
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"  The  Falcon,"  is  a  war-song,  singularly  illus- 
trating the  bitter  hatred  of  the  seignorial  oppres- 
sion, which,  though  often  long  restrained,  bursts 
at  Lost  suddenly  into  flame  and  stimulates  uni- 
versal insurrection. 

The  "Foster  Brother"  and  "Les  Chants  des 
Noccs,"  illustrate  various  phases  of  the  national 
manners  and  sentiments,  while  the  "  Three  Bed 
Monks,"  presents  a  bitter  exposition  of  the  po- 
pular indignation,  and  perhaps  popular  prejudice, 
against  the  priestly  order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

The  "Nightingale,"  in  its  humorous  pathos, 
exhibits  a  trait  rather  unusual  in  these  songs. 

••THE  NIGHTINGALE." 

The  young  wife  at  the  window  now  her  sorrows  muimors 

o'er, 
•*  Alas,  alas,  my  nightingale !  I  ne'er  shall  hear  thee 

more." 
**  0  why,  dear  spouse,"  her  husband  said,  ••  do  you  so 

often  rise. 
And  leaye  me  in  the  deep  midnight,  and  breathe  such 

heavy  sighs, 
Bare  foot,  bare  head,  at  midnight  hour,  0  why  so  often 

rise  r 
^  Leave  you,  dear  husband,  in  the  night !     Ah,  only  'tis 

to  view 
The  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro,  upon  the  ocean  blue." 
••  The  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro !  for  this  you  leave  me, 

love? 
'Tis  for  no  vessel,  any  more  than  moon  or  stars  above — 
Madam,  I  ask,  why  quit  my  sidef — 

•*  Your  side !  O  'tis  to  peep, 
At  our  dear  child,  within  his  cot,  and  watch  his  tranqml 

sleep." 
•*  At  our  dear  child !  These  are  but  tales,  more  idle  ne'er 

I  heard." 
••  My  little,  deary  husband,  now,  you're  getting  quite 

absurd. 
I'll  tell  you — there's  a  nightingale,  within  your  garden 

bower, 
And  0 !  so  gaily  sings  he — ^thrills  he,  through  the  mid- 
night hour. 
So  soft ;  the  distant  sea  is  lulled,  I  ne'er  could  miss  his 

song, 
So  sweetly,  wonderftilly  soft!  and  all  the  dear  night 

long." 
The  aged  husband  mused  at  this — ^it  seemed  a  curious 

tale— 
*•  Now  be  it  true,  or  false,"  he  cried,  "  I'll  catch  that 

nightingale." 
Then  to  his  gardener  hied,  he  said,  ••  Of  late,  a  foolish  bird, 
A  nightingale,  has  been,  each  night,  beneath  my  window 

heard, 
I  cannot  rest,  he  must  be  caught— your  fee  shall  be  this 

gold." 
Tlie  gardener  heard :  the  snare  was  set,  and  truly  be  it 

told. 
Before  the  dawn  a  nightingale  tooi  taken  in  the  trap. — 
Then  loudly  laughed  the  ancient  knight,  at  such  a  lucky 

hap, 
He  killed  the  bird,  and  rudely  cast  it  in  his  lady's  lap. 
**  Ah,  ah,  my  little,  deary  wife,  we've  got  your  friend  at  last, 
I've  ta'en  some  pains  to  please  you  now,  so  prithee,  keep 

him  fast." 
•^Alas,  alas,"  then  mnnnurtd  om,  to  whom  the  rumour 

past, 
"  We're  caught — my  lady  love  and  I — 0,  never  more,  'tis 

plain. 
Beneath  the  moon,  her  nightingale  may  tell  his  grief 

again!" 

In  the  more  ancient  ballad  of  "Les  Nains,*' 
however,  the  hero,  an  imfortunate  little  tailor,  is 
pursued  by  the  fairies,  whose  treusures  he  had 
puiioined,  and  the  Buperuatural  becomes  stiangely 


grotesque.  It  is  like  a  French  yersion  of  one  of 
"  Grimm's  Tales."  "Dear  little  tailor !  only  show 
us  the  tip  of  your  dear  little  nose,''  exclaun  the  sa- 
tirical imps  as  they  pour  into  his  house,  through 
the  windows,  the  boardings,  and  even  through  the 
tiles ;  while  the  thief  vainly  thinking  to  conceal 
both  himself  and  his  spoil,  creeps  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

To  some  of  the  ballads  in  his  collection  M.  do 
la  YiU^marqud  assigns  an  antiquity  referring  back 
to  the  tenth,  seven^,  and  even  sixth  century  of 
our  era.  One  indeed  he  attributes  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; it  is  called,  "The  Series,"  and  embraces 
some  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  druidical  creed. 
Although  rude  in  its  construction,  it  exhibits  in 
the  alternation  or  repetition  of  the  progressive 
Series,  a  form  of  composition  which  certainly  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  period  of  rhythmical  litera- 
ture. It  were  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  that 
an  oral  poem  should  have  survived  so  many  years 
through  rude  and  barbarous  times,  when  Brittany, 
and  every  country  which  spoke  the  Celtic  tongue, 
must  have  been  subjected  to  frequent  revolutions. 
The  poetic  £dda,  and  some  remains  of  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  bards,  are  the  only  known  specimens 
for  which  such  high  antiquity  has  been  claimed 
among  European  literature,  but  even  these  vene- 
rable fragments  must  have  seen  many  changes 
before  they  reached  us  in  the  present  form. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  reference  to  ancient  min- 
strelsy, has  asserted,  "That  the  popular  singers 
resembled  the  Alchemists  of  old,  who  changed 
gold  into  lead,  and  purposely  corrupted  the  verses 
of  the  author  which  they  transmitted  in  their 
songs  to  posterity."  M.  de  la  YiU^marqu^,  on 
the  contrary,  opposes  to  this  opinion  the  authority 
of  M.  Grimm,  who  says,  "  That  a  people  have  too 
much  love  for  their  popular  poetry  to  permit  it  to 
be  deteriorated."  As  some  confirmation  of  the 
latter  assertion,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  the  spe- 
cimens given  by  the  Editor  of  the  Breton  ballads  as 
the  earliest,  are  also  the  best.  Thus  the  "Lord 
of  Nann  and  the  Fairy,"  "  The  Submersion  of  the 
Town  of  Is,"  and  "  Merlin,"  bear  marks  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  whether  they  be  the  iden- 
tical songs  sung  to  their  countrymen  by  the 
ancient  bards  of  Brittany  in  the  distant  ages  as- 
signed them  by  the  Editor,  or  are  but  the  poetised 
legends  of  a  more  recent  period,  they  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  ballad  minstrelsy. 

We  are,  however,  scarcely  capable,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  in  which,  through  the  means 
of  printing,  literature  is  now  imparted  to  us,  of 
forming  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  productions  of  the  bards  and  rhapsodists 
might  be  transmitted  orally  from  age  to  age. 
The  mind,  for  vigour  of  intellect  and  the  display 
of  intellectual  capabilities,  had  ite  examples  in 
every  age.  The  memory  is  a  faculty  which  by 
cultivation  maybe  almost  mdefinitely  enlarged,  and 
it  naturally  would  be  so  among  an  intelligent 
people,  who  had  few  other  means  of  publishing 
to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  the  works  of  their 
most  cherished  sons  of  genius.  Hence  we  find  in 
ancient  history  many  allusions  to  the  cultivation 
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of  this  power.  The  Saxon  "^mifiidy  we  are  in- 
fonned,  while  a  youth  in  the  convent  of  Lindis- 
fme,  could  recite  the  whole  hook  of  Psalms,  and 
Alficd  was  made  at  an  early  age  to  commit  to 
memory  the  poetry  of  his  country ;  while  we  have 
it  in  evidence  that  even  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  ra- 
pidly Ming  into  neglect,  many  political  songs  and 
poems  of  all  ages,  and  even  some  verses  composed 
bj  Aldhelm,  four  centuries  previous,  were  still 
pr^erved  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

Many  of  the  songs  in  the  specimens  hefore  us, 
are  found  to  possess  a  moumM  character,  the 
earliest,  however,  are  mythological  and  heroic; 
while  tiie  majority  of  the  more  modem  ones  record 
the  exploits  of  personal  heroes,  such  as  *'  Jeanne 
dcMontfort,"  "  Du  Guesdin,"  and  "Jeanle  Con- 
querant"  There  are  also  religious  pieces,  and 
fragments  connected  with  popular  superstitionsi 
mingled  with  stories  of  domestic  interest  and 
affections. 

We  must  find  room  here  for  <' Jeanne  LaPlamme/' 
or  "De  Montfort,"  one  of  the  most  spirited  chan- 
SQ08  in  the  collection. 

"JEANNE  LA  FLAMME.** 

Black  flocks  of  sheep,  behold  they  climb 

The  mounUun  steep  afar ! 
No  flocks  of  sheep,  but  horse  and  men, 

And  all  the  pomp  of  war ! 

The  I^ranks,  they  march  to  Hennebozit, 

To  assail  its  lofty  walls ; 
Then  Jeanne  La  Flamme,  the  Duchess  bold, 

Upon  hffl-  people  calls ; 
And  while  each  bell  peals  loud  and  long, 

Aroond  the  town  rides  she 
On  her  whit«  steed,  her  little  son 

Before  her  on  her  knee. 
Fierce  in  response,  her  subjects  shout^ 

Of  ereiy  age  and  rank, 
**  (rod  save  the  mother  and  her  son ! 

Perdition  to  the  Frank !" 

But  hark  !  the  answering  yell  without, — 

*^  En  ruddy  day  shall  dawn, 
We'll  trap  the  white  Hart  in  our  lair, 

The  mother  and  her  fawn ; 
W'e^e  ehidns  of  gold  to  bind  them  fast, 

Snch  chains  are  rarely  rent  !** 
Then  back,  bold  Jeanne,  ftom  her  high  tower, 

Their  shouts  all  scornftil  sent: 

"  Tis  not  the  HaH  that  shall  be  ta'en. 

Bat  Wolfwiib.  crimson  feet; 
Tkongb  cold  bis  den  to-night,  ere  mom 

TwiU  glow  with  ruddy  heat!" 
Then  furious  plunged  she  'mid  her  friends. 

Armed  with  a  gleaming  brand ; 
With  helm  of  steel  upon  her  head. 

She  leads  a  trusty  band. 
A  torch  she  lit,  and  finrious  sped, 

What  foe  might  her  withstand ! 

The  Franks,  all  unsuspecting,  feast. 

In  reirelB  deep  they  share, 
Within  their  tents  they  sang  of  lore, 

And  pleasures  passing  fair ; 
When  hark!  they  heard  a  song' so  wild 

That  each  one  started  there  ! 

**  Who  laughs  this  night,  shall,  long  ere  mom. 

Bis  mirth  untimely  rue; 
Who  eats  white  bread,  ere  break  of  day, 

The  cold,  black  earth  shall  chew ! 
Though  red  may  be  the  wine  he  pours. 

There's  a  ruddier  liquor  still, 


And  pale  shall  be  the  boasters  yet. 

Though  high  their  cups  they  illl, 
And  deadlier  means  than  wine  itself, 

Their  senses  drown  and  kill !" 

Away !  what  cry  was  that,  what  shout? 

That  fir« !  that  feariiil  light? 
*Tis  Jeanne  La  Flamme  comes  thtmdering  down. 

Through  darkness  and  the  night. 
A  roaring  wind  sweeps  through  the  camp. 

With  terror  and  amaze. 
Yes,  torch  in  hand,  'tis  Jeanne  La  Flamme, 

And  all  their  tents  ablaze : 
Yes,  all  their  tents  are  blazing  wide, 

She  grills  the  Frenchman  well, 
Of  full  three  thousand,  scarcely  ten 

Escape  their  loss  to  tell. 

Then  loudly  laughed  bold  Jeanne  La  Flamme, 

As,  from  her  casement  high, 
She  saw  the  foe,  and  smouldering  tents. 

In  ashes  round  her  lie, 
Loud  laughed,  ^  By  Heaven,  a  harvest  good 

For  one  grain  ten  I  spy ; 
There's  noUiing  yet,  as  legends  say, 

That  half  such  produce  yields, 
As  when  the  bones  of  Frankish-men 

Manure  our  Breton  fields  t" 

A  few  of  the  specimenB,  both  of  an  early  age  and 
of  a  oomparatiTely  modem  one,  are  interwoven 
with  the  fairy  machinery,  a  snperstition  widely 
rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Thus 
we  recognise  the  **  Clauricane"  of  Ireland  in  the 
*'  Kerrigan''  of  Brittany  ;  the  latter  word  being 
compounded  of  two  Celtic  terms,  "6an''  or 
"Gwen,"  "Korr,"  or  "Korrig,"  which  united 
gives  "Kerrigan,"  or  "Korrigwen."  The  Per- 
sian word  "Ginn/'  and  the  Latin  ''Genius/'  are 
almost  synonymous. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  at  least,  Brittany 
has  been  said  to  have  producea  neither  orators  nor 
philosophers,  nay,  not  even  poetry  itself  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  except  what  was 
circulated  at  the  fetes  and  village  gatherings,  by 
the  popular  minstrel.  This  might  be  owing  to  th^ 
isolated  position  of  tbe  province  itself,  a  position 
in  some  degree  perpetuated  by  the  distaste  and* 
contempt  expressed  by  foreign  nations  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Breton  has  ever  exhibited  an  attachment  to  his 
national  customs,  language,  and  opinions,  which 
has  combined  to  separate  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  in  some  degree  from  its  progress 
and  civilization.  So,  likewise,  has  it  been  with 
the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gael.  Yet  a 
deep  poetical  temperament  has  always  charac- 
terised the  Celtic  nations ;  and  the  earliest  wan- 
derers of  the  world,  perhaps,  have  exhibited  the 
strongest  love  of  country,  and  the  most  romantic 
attachments  to  certain  localities.  So  also,  in 
Armorica,  much  of  the  primitive  respect  for  the 
minstrel  is  still  retained,  and  the  itinerant  poet  or 
singer  is  sure  to  find  a  welcome  nook,  knock  when 
he  will,  at  the  door  of  the  chateau,  the  grange,  or 
the  cottage.  Here,  after  receiving  such  refresh- 
ment as  the  means  of  his  host  can  supply,  he  is 
provided  with  a  seat  by  the  hearth  in  wiater,  and 
by  the  porch  or  on  the  green-sward  in  summer, 
where  he  repeats  to  the  delighted  circle  around 
him,  the  songs  in  his  collection ;  or  should  he  bo 
an  original  composer,  recites  some  new  lay  in  com*' 
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memoration  of  sacli  siimiig  events  as  may  be  still 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  his  auditors. 

At  the  fairs,  ''  The  Pardons/'  or  religions  fetes, 
at ''  The  Lini^res/'  assemblies  where  the  flax  is 
spun;  at  baptisms,  funerals,  or  at  marriage  feasts, 
the  services  of  the  bard  are  still  in  request.  Song 
in  Brittany,  as  once  among  the  older  northern 
nations,  still  welcomes  the  young  child  into  the 
world,  follows  him  in  every  memorable  step  he 
takes  through  life,  and  leaves  him  not  till  it  has 
deposited  a  garland  on  his  grave. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  these  songs  are 
recited  is  peculiar,  and  indicates  the  simple  tastes, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  dull  perceptions,  of  a  com- 
paratively tneducated  people.  There  is  repeti- 
tion not  only  in  the  substance  but  in  the  method 
of  the  delivery.  Thus  the  second  line  is  often  re- 
peated, and  then  the  third  taken  up.  The  fourth 
undergoes  the  same  process,  until  the  subject  is 
weU  impressed  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  audi- 
tor, and  the  sense  thoroughly  acquired  before  the 
attention  is  directed  to  a  new  object 

In  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  the 
Breton  national  poetry,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
afford  as  much  variety  as  possible.  One  of  the 
most  curious,  "Merlin  the  Bard,"  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  omit,  owing  to  its  length ;  whilst  we 
can  only  aUude  in  passing  to  many  characteristic 
songs,  illustrative  of  national  manners  and  senti- 
ments, such  as,  "The  Marriage  Girdle,"  "The 
Leper,"  and  others.  Of  "  The  Demand,"  a  piece 
illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  of  Breton  courtship 
among  the  peasantry,  we  must  afford  a  short  de- 
scription. 

The  village  tailor  performs  in  Brittany  a  most 
important  part ;  and  as  he  is  generally  the  poet,  so 
is  he  frequently  selected  as  the  negotiator  of  the  rus- 
tic marriages  of  the  distiict.  When  the  prelimina- 
ries have  been  arranged,  the  tailor,  then  called  the 
"  Baz-valan,"  or  "  messenger  of  love,"  from  the 
young  man  to  his^ojic^if,  proceeds  to  the  residence 
•of  the  parents  of  the  latter,  bearing  with  hiyn  a 
branch  of  broom  in  his  hand,  as  a  symbol  charac- 
teristic of  his  mission.  Here  he  is  introduced  to 
the  Brentaer,  or  advocate  or  defender  on  the 
part  of  the  young  girl,  whose  duty  it  is  to  baffle 
the  importunity  of  the  lover's  missionary  as  long 
as  possible.  The  Baz-valan,  after  the  usual  courte- 
sies of  greeting,  replies  to  the  Brentaer,  respecting 
the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  informs  him  that,  "  a 
certain  pigeon  and  a  beautiful  white  dove  were 
wont  to  consort  together,  but  that  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  scared  away  by  a  sparrow-hawk,  he  is 
now  seeking  for  her  in  every  direction."  The 
Brentaer  replies,  "  that  he  has  seen  neither  dove 
nor  pigeon." 

"  Young  man,  ]^ou  lie,"  responds  the  Baz-valan, 
rather  imceremoniously;  "our  people  beheld  the 
white  dove  in  her  flight  descend  into  your  very 
orchard." 

TheBrentaerstill  denies  aU  knowledge  of  thelost 
one ;  upon  which  the  messenger  of  the  young  man 
declares  "  that  his  pigeon  will  surely  die,  and  that 
he  must  depart  to  seek  the  dove  elsewhere."  "Stop, 
friend,"  the  other  replies,  "  I  will  go  and  search  the 
bouse;  perhaps  I  may  And  your  white  dove." 


He  retires,  and  shortiy  returns  with  a  httle 
girl.  "  No,  no,  that  is  not  my  dove — ^yet,  charm- 
ing littie  flower,  if  my  pigeon  were  a  drop  of 
dew  he  would  descend  upon  thee !"  then,  after  a 
pause,  he  adds,  "  I  shall  ascend  to  your  granary, 
perhaps  she  has  entered  it  in  her  flight." 

"  Wait  a  while,  friend,"  says  the  Brentaer,  and 
retiring  he  again  returns  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  "  I  have  been  into  the  granary,"  he  cries, 
"I  could  not  find  your  dove,  only  this  ear  of 
com,  abandoned  by  the  harvesters."  "  As  many 
grains  as  has  the  ear  of  com,"  replies  the  young 
man's  advocate,  "  so  should  my  white  dove  when 
seated  in  her  nest,  have  of  little  ones  under  her 
wings."  Again  the  Brentaer  departs ;  ho  returns 
with  the  grandmother. 

"  I  cannot  find  your  dove,"  he  says,  "  but  I 
have  found  an  over-ripe  apple ;  an  apple  wrinkled 
by  the  sun  and  the  wind,  that  has  hung  a  long 
tune  on  the  tree  among  the  leaves ;  put  it  into 
your  pocket  and  give  it  to  your  pigeon  to  eat,  and 
he  will  mourn  no  more." 

"I  want  not  your  ear  of  com,  nor  your  wrinkled 
apple,  but  my  Uttie  dove,  and  seek  her  I  will." 

"Good  heavens!  have  patience,  friend,"  replies 
the  young  lady's  advocate,  "your  little  doYois 
not  lost ;  she  is  well  taken  care  of  in  my  chamber, 
in  cage  of  ivory,  with  bars  of  gold  and  silver; 
so  gay,  so  sweet,  so  beautiflil,  my  littie  dove !'' 

At  length  after  this  awful  delay  the  fedr  be- 
trothed is  produced.  The  father  of  the  family 
also  makes  his  appearance,  and  brings  a  horse's 
girth ;  while  he  fastens  this  rudo  appendage,  the 
Brentaer  sings  an  appropriate  but  by  no  means 
delicate  song. 

Other  ceremonies  and  songs  follow,  and  it  is 
long  after  the  marriage  is  concluded  before  the 
exactions  on  the  wedded  pair  cease.  In  parts  of 
Brittany,  in  Leon,  for  example,  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  are  the  subjects  of  the  "fete  of  the 
cupboard,"  a  piece  of  frimiture  of  that  descrip- 
tion being  presented  to  them  as  a  bridal  gift.  It 
is  commonly  made  of  walnut-tree,  highly  polished 
and  ornamented.  Decorated  witii  garlands,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pair, 
in  a  car  drawn  by  horses,  whose  manes  and  tails 
are  adorned  with  glittering  ribbons.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  covers  the  cupboard  with  a 
Hnen  doth,  upon  which  she  places  two  piles  of 
pancakes,  a  jug  of  wine,  and  a  drinking  cup.  The 
oldest  member  of  the  family  of  the  husband  fills 
the  cup  and  presents  it  to  the  eldest  of  the  parents 
of  his  bride.  After  still  frurther  ceremonies,  all 
present  partake  of  the  wine  and  eatables,  and  the 
cupboard,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  guests, 
is  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
mansion.  The  day  after  the  marriage  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  or  ratner  the  mendicants,  wait  upon 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  divide  the  rem- 
nants of  the  marriage  feast.  The  young  wife 
with  her  petticoats  tucked  up  attends  upon  the 
females,  and  her  husband  upon  the  male  portion 
of  their  guests.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast 
the  husband  offers  his  arm  to  the  most  respectable 
of  the  women,  and  his  wife  following  his  example 
gives  her  hand  to  the  best  dressed  beggar,  and  the 
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entertainment  ends  with  a  dance  and  a  song. 

The  latter,  "Le  Chant  des  Panvres/'  is  addressed 

for  the  most  part  in  praise  of  the  newly  consti- 
tatcd  mistress  of  the  house,  who  is  extolled  as  the 
most  beautifiil  creature  in  the  parish:  ''  as  amia- 
ble as  pretty,  with  feet  light  as  those  of  the  fawn, 
and  eyes  hright  as  two  drops  of  dew." 

The  Breton  minstrel,  like  the  lyric  poet  of  old, 
attends  these  meetings,  and  frequently  accompa* 
nies  his  Bongs  with  music ;  the  rote  or  rebek,  an 
instrument  with  three  strings,  and  somewhat 
Eunilar  to  the  violin,  being  in  most  general  use  for 
that  purpose.  The  rote  or  rebek  is  very  similar, 
perhaps  identical,  with  that  denominated  the 
Croat  or  chrotta  of  the  Cambro-British  bards.  The 
Abhe  Grerbert  gives  a  description  of  one  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Musique 
Sacree."  In  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  given 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Archseologia,"  there 
is  a  drawing  of  a  crout  of  six  strings.  It  is  an 
instrument  composed  of  an  oblong  sonorous  box, 
haying  the  key-board  in  the  middle.  In  another 
HS.  of  the  same  era,  is  a  figure  of  an  instrument 
consisting  of  three  strings,  performed  upon  with  a 
W.  Brittany  has  likewise  a  native  music,  which, 
hoirerer,  indicates  no  very  marked  character,  its 
chief  attraction  being  a  certain  soft  plaintive- 
ness^  that  speaks  the  language  more  of  dejection 
than  of  hope,  and,  perhaps,  dimly  outshadows  the 
fortunes  of  a  people  often  oppressed  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  scarcely  ever  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  either  tranquillity  or  independence. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Breton  people  is,  the  fidelity  with  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  various  districts  adhere  to  their 
peculiar  costume.  At  their  grand  f^tes  or  festivals, 
where  many  assemble  from  distant  provinces,  the 
varieties  of  vestment  and  appearance  afford  a 
pleasing  sight  and  awaken  various  emotions.  M. 
de  la  Yill^marqu^  has  thus  sketched  their  pecu- 
liarities.   He  is  describing  a  religious  fSte : — 


"At  the  commencement  of  vespers,  the  pro- 
cession sets  out.  The  pilgrims  range  according  to 
dialects :  the  peasant  of  Leon  is  recognised  by  his 
superior  stature,  his  vestments  of  black,  green,  or 
brown,  his  legs  being  naked  and  tawny  hucd. 
The  Tregorais,  whose  garments  exhibit  nothing 
peculiar,  are  famed  above  all  for  their  musictd 
voices;  the  ComouaiUais,  for  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  blue  or  violet-coloured  dress, 
winch  is  ornamented  with  lace;  likewise,  for  their 
wide-swelling  trousers,  and  floating  hair.  The 
Yannetais,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for 
the  sombre  colour  of  their  garments ;  while  from 
the  calm  yet  cold  expression  of  their  countenances, 
we  should  never  divine  that  Caesar  and  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  had  ever  sought  inTvain  to  break 
the  courage  and  energy  of  their  spirits. 

",Thus  do  we  continually  err,  when  we  judge 
from  mere  appearances.  '  Prames  of  iron,  hearts 
of  steel,'  said  Kapoleon,  in  speaking  of  these 
men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter, the  uncouth  manners,  the  isolated  position 
of  the  Bretons,  and  their  scorn  of,  and  peculiar 
distaste  for,  the  foreigner  and  the  stranger,  fostered 
a  spirit  of  rude  independence,  when  other  nations, 
comparatively  civilized,  were  held  in  bondage; 
and  thus  too  does  ballad  minstrelsy  and  song  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  express  the  simple  wants 
and  feelings  of  man,  and  the  deep  attachment  of 
ancient  tribes  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  Hence,  conununities  living  in  moun- 
tainous districts  and  isolated  localities  possess 
generally  the  most  romantic  literature ;  and  care- 
ftdly  avoiding  contact  with  other  nations  preserve 
longest  their  independence,  for,  in  reference  to 
Ix)wer  Brittany,  it  has  been  distinctiy  proved, 
that  at  a  period  when  the  feudal  law  oppressed 
the  most  powerfrd  nations  of  Europe,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  serf,  either  in  name  or  sub- 
stance, known  among  the  commonalty." 
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Criticisu  has  undergone  a  change  since  Samud 
Johnson  wrote  literary  notices  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  or  poor 
Xed  Pordon  wrote  petty  critiques  in  the  "Ledger," 
or  more  effeminate  "  Lady's  Magazine."  Then 
they  praised  or  condemned  a  work,  say  Bryant's 
"System of  Ancient  Mythology,"  in  three  words — 
"  Learned,  critical,  and  ingenious ;"  or  Harring- 
ton's '* Science  Improved" — "Crude,  obscure, 
and  bombastic ;"  and  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  critical  imprimatur  or  veto.  Strutt's  "  Legal 
Antiquities,"  a  most  important  work,  is  "  Curious, 
luefiil,  and  pleasing;"  and  a  work  on  dancing,  is 
"Apt,  concise,  and  sufficient."  Critics,  in  fact, 
Johnsonian,  without  authority,  and  dogmatic 
without  judgmenti  seemed  to  rely  upon  three 


smart  words;  other  "Elements  of  Criticism"  than 
those  insisted  upon  by  Lord  Kames. 

If  the  critics  were  a  thought  too  arbitrary  on 
books,  what  were  they  upon  pictures,  and  on  the , 
theatres  ?    One  bold  spirit  pronounces  on  a  pic- 
ture these  memorable  words,  which  we  assure  the 

reader  are  extracted  from  his  paper: — "Ah h 

bad  subject  and  d d  bad  painted ;"  and  from 

Hogarth  to  Richard  Wilson,  our  painters  suffered 
from  such  pretenders.  But  the  theatre  was  the 
glory  of  the  critic ;  there  was  his  throne-^ 

Hie  illias  arma — ^hic  cmrus  fuit 
One  has  only  to  read  a  paper  or  so  in  the  "  Spec- 
tetor,"  or  a  prologue  or  two  of  Harry  Fielding's, 
written  before  he  was  the  great  author  which 
"Tom  Jones"  made  him,  and  he  will  realise  the 
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prodigious  power  the  critic  had  there.  There 
was  but  one  "  Volunteer  Laureate."  Savage  had 
the  boldness  to  grasp  that  title,  a  title  of  his  own 
invention,  and  to  which,  such  as  it  was,  he  had 
best  right ;  but  there  were  thousands  of  volunteer 
critics,  as  needs  must  be,  when  the  theatre  was 
the  lounging-place  of  the  young  men  of  the  day, 
and  the  art  of  the  player  formed  so  large  and  so 
universal  a  topic  of  conversation.  In  Eielding's 
farce  of  the  "Temple  Beau,"  and  in  a  dozen  others 
beside,  we  shall  find  his  character  sketched  to  the 
life.  If  a  "  mob  of  gentlemen"  of  the  time  "wrote 
with  ease,"  some  noun  of  multitude,  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  a  mob,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
shoal  of  very  flat  fish  who  criticised  with  fluency. 
Sometimes  these  critics  had  weight  with  them. 
We  all  recollect  Goldsmith's  story  of  the  poor 
player,  whom  a  London  lady,  who  had  seen  Mr. 
Garrick,  entirely  snuffed  out  in  a  country  town, 
by  utterly  ignoring  altogether ;  "  the  whole  audi- 
ence had"— of  course  they  had — "their  eyes  upon 
the  lady  who  had  been  nine  months  in  Londjon; 
from  her  they  expected  the  decision  which  was 
to  secure  the  General's  truncheon  in  my  hands, 
or  sink  me  down  to  a  theatrical  letter  carrier.  . 
.  .  .  The  lady  came  to  be  displeased,"  says 
the  unhappy  narrator,  "  and  displeased  she  was; 
my  fame  expired-" 

Yes,  an  adverse  breath  could  sometimes  extin- 
guish, and  a  favourable  puff,  (the  word  rises  natu- 
rally,) could  fjEUi  a  flame  to  power  and  duration; 
and  the  actors  seem  early  to  have  been  aware  of 
this.  Hence  they  tried,  when  the  theatre  began 
to  tire  and  to  pall  upon  men's  appetites,  and  even 
before  that,  to  get  their  own  little  band  of  critics — 
€^ueur8,  who  would  lead  the  unready,  or  who 
would  frown  down  the  incipient  hiss ;  and  if  so 
that  any  critic  of  such  stamp  had  some  weight  in 
a  coffee-house  circle,  or  elsewhere,  they  wished  to 
have  him  ready  to  perform  his  part.  Success  lay 
not  only  behind  but  before  the  curtain;  and  a 
free  admission  was  forwarded  to  that  critic  and  his 
friends.  Hence  arose  the  Free  List ;  and  as  papers 
arose  in  importance,  and  were  a  means  of  adver- 
tising the  pieces  as  well  as  vehicles  of  criticism, 
free  admissions  were  forwarded  to  them,  but  not, 
it  would  seem,  till  some  time  afterwards,  there 
being  so  early  as  the  time  we  are  writing  of, 
scarcely  any  regular  critics,  and  the  notices  mainly 
depend^g  upon  the  casual  correspondents,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Philo-Dramaticus,  Cen- 
sor, Bickerstaff,  Scenicus,  or  other  names  equally 
fanciful  and  ingenious. 

This  arrangement  of  free  admissions,  then,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  one  of  mutual  obligation. 
The  Clitic  saw  the  play  for  nothing,  and,  in  re- 
turn, it  must  be  said,  generally  praised  it;  the 
newspaper  which  published  the  critique  obtained 
by  it  theatrical  readers,  and,  of  course,  those 
subscribers  whose  tastes  lay  that  way;  but, 
in  accepting  the  free  list,  the  critic  laid  him- 
self, so  most  will  think,  imder  some  sort  of 
obligation;  he  could  scarcely  abuse  the  house 
which  gave  him  entertainment.  The  majority 
of  critics  were  and  are  dramatic  authors,  and 
the  truth  was  but  too  often  untold;  so  to  the 


public  an  evil  arose,  which  is  only  to-day  about 
to  be  done  away. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  who  keeps  an  open  house 
of  entertainment  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where 
pieces  of  very  unquestionable  Erench  origin  and  of 
very  questionable  morality  axe  acted,  found,  like 
his  brother  lessees,  that  the  legacy  of  the  free  lifits 
had  descended  to  him.  Indeed,  this  free  admission 
had  in  time  become  a  property  of  the  papers, 
was  advertised  as  a  property,  looked  upon  as  a 
very  saleable  commodity,  and  by  some  as  one  of 
fhe  great  advantages  of  newspaper  proprietorship. 
Small  theatrical  papers  were  established  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  the  free  admission,  and  this 
admission  extending  only  to  the  boxes,  a  portion 
of  the  theatre  the  least  fall,  and  the  least  likely 
to  fill,  few  of  the  lessees  complained  against  it. 
The  press  was  wooed,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
the  theatre,  when  that  wanted  popularity  and 
advertisuig ,-  and  these  freely-granted  admLoos 
at  last  got  abused.  What  editor  has  enongk 
friends  to  send  "two"  per  night  (his  right  or 
complement)  to  every  theatre  and  pubhc  exhi- 
bition in  London?  Surely  none.  And  so  the 
proprietors,  soon  possibly  getting  tired  themselves, 
used  the  papers  for  a  profitable  purpose  and  as  an 
inducement  to  advertisers.  The  more  popular 
the  theatre,  and  the  sooner  filled,  tbe  greater  the 
inducement.  Mr.  Mathews'  pieces  being  of  a  sort 
to  please  the  aristocracy,  his  house  filled,  and  he 
wanted  space.  So  did  the  entertainment  of  Mr. 
Albert  Smith ;  and  both  gentlemen  took  steps  to 
relieve  themselves.  Mr.  Smith  sketches  his  situa- 
tion 80  well  that  we  will  let  him  speak  first, 
especially  as  he  describes  the  process  of  order- 
giving,  which  will  soon  pass  into  history. 

Were  the  whole  of  tbe  newspapers  dfldming  ft  right  to 
admission  to  send  in  their  orders  early  in  the  eTening,  tbej 
would  monopolise  every  seat.  .  .  •  .  Of  the  holders 
,of  these  admissions,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  not  one  in 
a  dozen  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  connected  with  either 
the  editorial,  critical,  or  general  literary  department  of 
the  paper.  In  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  this  determination 
on  my  part  to  stop  for  the  future  all  press  orders,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  few  eTeninga  since,  I  know,  upon  ex- 
cellent authority,  a  newspaper  admission,  admitting  the 
usual  two  to  my  room,  was  sold  for  a  shilling  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  the  people  I  employ  ahout  the 
building.  Again,  the  lower  the  standard  of  the  papei'v 
and  the  smaller  its  eircolatioiv  the  more  plentiAiUy  v^ 
its  orders  distributed.  Connected  myself  with  the  pre** 
for  some  time,  I  also  know  that  these  orders  are  fre- 
quently used  as  baits  for  wavering  advertisers.  Fo' 
example :  the  proprietor  of  a  new  poncho,_  or  shirt,  or 
sauce,  is  applied  to  for  one  or  more  insertions.  Now, 
the  apirited  discoverers  or  invoat^rs  of  these  aiUcles 
know  perfectly  well  which  papers  have  the  greatest  ui- 
fluence,  and  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  such  and  sucn 
a  print  •*  from  its  large  circulation  amongst  all  classes  o^ 
society  offers  a  desirable  medium  for  advertisements ; 
md  therefore  they  hesitate  in  speadmg  their  money  on 
a  questionable  r«tum.  But  the  agent  says, ''  ^^'^^^ 
give  us  the  advertisement,  and  here  is  an  ordCT  fo'  •». 
Holy  Land,  or  the  Adelphi,"  (as  the  case  may  be,)  ^« 
the  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  the  in<?^^^^?°*;Snd 
who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  paper,  with  ^'•^^J?^,' 
the  two  seata  are  occupied  with  the  ,poncho,  ih»  sii^  ^ 
the  sauce,  who  has  just  as  much  a  right  to  psy  fts  ^^ 
the  public 

There  id  no  disputuig  th«  traih  of  ihi?;  ^^ 
therefor©  the  respectable  papers  are  w  anxious  w 
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tfr.  Smith  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  Let 
it  be  farther  ondorstood,  that  the  higher-class 
papers,  the  !Rmes,  the  Aihenmun,  the  Literary 
Gazette,  &e,,  had  not  sent  in  to  Mr.  Smith's  ex- 
hibition one  single  order.  Mr.  Smith  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  press  orders,  and  therefore 
addieflsed  to  the  various  papers  the  circular  vhich 
we  ha^e,  in  part,  quoted  ahove ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  did  it  was  manly  and  honest.  Mr. 
Ghiirles  James  Mathews  proc^dded  in  a  different 
manner;  and,  the  least  we  can  say  is,  that  his 
manner  is  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Smith's  in  every 
possible  way. 

In  the  ^t  jplaoe  Mr.  Mathews  having  pro- 
duced a  new  pieoe  for  the  Christmas  houduys, 
was  anjdous  io  have  it  praised  loudly  in  every 
p^,  80  that  he  should  draw  good  houses.  The 
desire  was  natural  enough,  and  the  critics  one  and 
all  came.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  all  save  one 
spoke  good-natuiedly  of  Mr.  Mathews'  pieces; 
hi  that  one,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Morning 
Ckomelef  chose  to  declare  that  the  burlesque  was 
hjuo  means  brilliant,  the  singing  vapid  and  non- 
scDsical,  and  one  of  the  afterpieces,  a  production 
of,  we  beg  pardon,  a  translation  by  Mr.  Mathews 
Himself,  was  ''rickety."  This  team  appears  to 
have  given  mortal  offence  to  the  tetchy  translator ; 
he  immediately  set  down  the  authorship  of  the 
eiitiqae  to  Angus  Beach,  cut  that  gentleman  &om 
&e  free  list,  and  denied  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
ihe  privilege  of  sending  in  two  orders  per  night. 
][ore  than  this,  he  reprinted  the  critique,  with 
finioTis  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  side  of  the 
play  bill,  and  ended  by  calling  the  press  orders 
an  "ill-requited  privilege;"  the  plain  construc- 
tion of  which  w<^ds  was  that  if  any  critic  was 
allowed  to  go  into  the  house,  he  was  expected  to 
praise  the  pieces  there  represented.  Anything 
more  base  or  degrading  for  the  literary  man  than 
saeh  a  position,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  But 
Kianageis  act  frequently  thus.  A  few  seasons 
a^  Jules  Janin  was  struck  off  the  free  list  by  a 
Parisian  stage  autocrat,  but  his  brother  critics  re- 
nted the  c^front  by  not  noticing  the  theatre,  and 
^  Butnager  soon  was  obliged  to  "sing  small." 
^^  woidd  Hr.  Mathews  say  if  the  press  uni- 
Ttrsallj  reused  his  advertisements,  and  ignored 
^  theatre  ?  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  no 
voise  than  that  of  reckoning  a  critic  at  10<.  per 
ai^t,  and  declaring  that  since  he  has  had  the 
^tre  he  has  lost  £25,000  by  orders  being  ad- 
Butted.  Both  the  J^me»  and  Athenaum  have 
P^  his  behaviour  in  the  true  light ;  and  the 
V^ml  is  a  very  pretty  one  as  it  stands.  But 
^  as  it  is,  it  is  a  marked  step  in  the  history 
of  the  drama.  Critiques  will  possibly  be  a  little 
iiwre  in^tspokm,  when  the  orders  are  abolished, 
^  the  drama  itself  will  be  benefited  thereby. 
^^J  o^ie  paper  has  answered  a  circular  sent 
^  Vr.  Matli^ws  by  a  declaration  that  it  will 
Botany  more  lend  in  ordeniy  and  no  doubt  others 


will  follow.  And  the  review  system  will  be 
perhaps  remodelled,  a  very  desirable  thing,  when 
pet  critics  have  pet  theatres,  and  never  abuse 
anything  which  comes  out  at  their  house. 

Coming  back  to  where  we  began,  with  the 
books,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  reform  that  sys- 
tem also ;  but  it  has  its  benefits  as  weU  as  its 
evils.  To  send  books  to  be  reviewed,  perhaps 
some  two  hundred  of  expensive  magazines,  a 
copy  monthly,  to  various  country  newspapers,  is 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  publishers,  which  is  hardly 
compensated  for  by  the  critical  notices  which 
those  papers  make.  Yet  the  proprietors  of  papers 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  purchase  all  the  new 
works  which  come  out ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  publicity  is  really  worth  something :  but  un- 
fortmaately  with  the  great  majority  of  these  papers, 
the  reviewers  show  little  if  any  more  judgment 
and  appreciation  than  the  old  reviewers  quoted 
above.  All  sorts  of  books  are  "  sincerely  recom- 
mended ;"  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  a  hundred 
but  which  "  nobody  should  be  without." 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  praise  or  blame, 
The  hard  task  and  the  virtue  to  do  both,** 

says  the  poet,  and  very  wisely  too ;  but  when 
these  do  both,  they,  of  course,  do  it  not  judi- 
ciously; the  blame  comes  en  masse,  like  a  charge  of 
Ney's  horsemen,  and  then  the  praise  bursts  on  one 
Like  a  shower-bath ;  an  excellent  arrangement  for 
the  enterprising  publisher,  who  extracts  the  praise 
and  not  the  blame,  by  which  the  public  suffers. 
Macaulay's  review  of  Gladstone's  '*  Church  and 
State,"  contains  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  review- 
ing, which  any  dishonest  person  might  lay  hold  of. 
Macaulay  declares,  "  that  it  abounds  in  eloquent 
and  ingenious  passages.  It  bears  the  signs  of 
much  patient  thought.  It  is  written  throughout 
with  excellent  taste  and  excellent  temper,  nor  does 
it  contain  one  expression  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  and  a  Christian^"  l^ow  comes 
the  contra.  "  The  doctrines  put  forward  in  it  are 
in  the  highest  degree  pernicious ;  and,  if  followed 
out  in  practice,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  dis- 
solution of  society." 

Let  the  publisher,  in  his  advertisement,  quote 
the  former,  and  who  would  not  buy  the  book  ? — 
the  latter,  and  who  would  ? 

The  remedy  is  not  very  hard  of  suggestion ;  but 
if  Macaulay  can  be  quoted,  how  many  nameless 
reviewers  can  also  be  brought  to  the  bar  ?  One 
certain  remedy  for  the  public  is,  to  buy  and  read 
and  judge  for  themselves.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  exposure  of  the  free-list  system  may 
benefit  the  drama  through  the  agency  of  imvenial 
criticism ;  and  perhaps,  some  reform  in  the  matter 
of  books  may  follow. 

Let  it  be  also  understood  that  many,  very 
many,  papers  and  reviews  of  high  class,  are  not 
included  in  these  strictures  on  that  sheet 

Whidi  not  e'en  crities  eritidse. 


Si 
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Those  statesmen,  or  rather  those  men  who 
fancy  themselves  statesmen,  and  whose  erroneous 
conceptions  lead  them  to  dupe  others  into  the 
belief  that  the  French  people  are  capable  of  en- 
during a  republican  form  of  government,  have  not 
profited  by  the  history  of  mankind,  and  especially 
the  history  of  France.  Can  any  sagacious  man 
expect  that  a  great  people,  whose  traditions  are 
all  blended,  and  whose  history  records  little  that 
is  not  connected  with  feudal,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical grandeur — with  the  mag^iificence  of 
courts, — the  pomp  of  an  hierarchical  church, — 
the  attractions  of  the  drama,  and  the  splendour 
of  public  spectacles,  should  ever  live  practically 
in  a  state  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  ? 
From  the  x)eriod,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  YII. 
and  Louis  XI.,  when  the  feudal  power  was  nearly 
destroyed  and  a  standing  army  instituted,  an 
absolute  monarchy  seems  to  have  been  the  govern- 
ment most  congenial  to  the  French  nation.  Since 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  who  may  be  considered 
the  founder  of  learning,  arts,  and  science  in 
France,  no  other  country  has  produced  men  more 
distinguished  in  jurisprudence,  in  erudition,  in 
science,  art,  and  war ;  nor  is  there  any  other  peo- 
ple who  more  thoroughly  constitute  one  nation 
than  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  original 
diversity  of  races,  disastrous  changes,  civil  wars 
and  revolutions,  which  are  so  eventful  in  their 
history.  Monarchical  absolutism  attained  its 
maximum  power  and  tyranny  under  Bichelieu  and 
Louis  XIY . ;  it  advanced,  if  possible,  in  corrup- 
tion, immorality,  and  injustice  under  Louis  XY. 
With  those  defects  and  Ihe  agency  of  internal  dis- 
turbances and  convulsions,  occasioned  by  profli- 
gate expenditure  and  excessive  taxation,  the 
power  to  maintain  tyranny  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decay.  The  aristocracy  and  clergy  were 
not  taxed ;  {he  revenue  was  extorted  from  the 
low  people  (has  peuple),  as  all  who  were  not  noble 
nor  clerical  were  ignominiously  termed.  As  sup- 
plicanls  the  "  low  people,"  it  is  true,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  States-General  as  the  Tiers  Etat, 
to  be  taxed  on  their  knees,  in  mercy  and  in  pity. 
Louis  XIY.,  in  his  riding-boots  and  whip  in  hand, 
declared  en  cavalier,  that  he  would  have  no  such 
miserable  assemblies  as  parliaments.  From  that 
moment  he  reigned  alone.  ^'  I  am  the  State !" 
said  he,  {UEtat  e*est  mot.)  The  whole  world  was 
dazzled  by  the  fame  of  his  campaigns,  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  palaces,  the  gorgeousness  of  his 
retinues,  and  by  the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  of 
tbe  age  te  which  he  gave  a  name.  But  the  conse- 
quences were  fatal  te  his  race  and  to  his  dynasty. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  while  in  Paris,  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  astonished  at  the  variety 
of  French  coins  he  received  when  changing  a 
note  or  English  gold ;  and  on  one  occasion,  made 
the  foUowing  memoranda  of  a  conversation  with  a 
money-clanger : — 


On  changing  a  five  pound  Bank  of  England 

note  for  me,  M.  B counted  over  variouspieces 

of  money,  coined  at  different  times  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

"  You  have  here,"  said  hej  "  a  key  to  French 
history  in  its  most  eventful  periods." 

"  Are  they  medals  ?"  I  aedced. 

"  You  may  consider  them  as  such,"  he  replied; 
''  and  I  sometimes  amuse  myself  by  taking  what- 
ever loose  money  I  may  chance  to  have  in  my 
purse,  and  by  making  each  piece  an  index  to  the 
history  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  coined,  it 
refreshes  my  recollection  of  all  the  good  and  bad 
deeds  of  that  period. 

*'  Here,"  continued  he,  ''  is  a  piece  coined  in 
1785 ;  it  has  on  one  side  the  head  of  Louis  XYI., 
with  the  inscription,  Lvdov,  XF/.,  D,   Gratia. 
On  the  other  are  the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  crown  of 
France,  with  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  conti- 
nued, FranciiB  et  Navarr,  Rex,     At  this  period, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  alone  were  privileged  from 
paying  taxes ;  but  even  they,  through  a  court  &- 
vourite,  might  send,  by  lettre  de  cachet,  each  other, 
in  jealousy  or  hatred,  to  the  Bastille  or  Yincennes, 
or  any  other  prison,  never  to  be  again  heard  of.  At 
this  very  time,  Mirabeau  was  in  the  donjon  of  Yin- 
cennes,  merely  to  satisfy  a  father's  anger.    Yes, 
during  the  mild  days  of  Louis  XY.  and  XYI.  more 
than  30,000  persons  were  immured  by  lettres  de 
cachet  for  private  nameless  offences,  not  known  to 
those  arrested ;  but  such  as  withholding  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  or  sister,  from  the  embraces  of  a  man 
of  rank,  or  even  for  having  received  favours  from 
a  previous  minister. 

"  After  this  period,  Turgot  might  have  saved 
the  monarchy  and  possibly  France.  The  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  because  he  would  not  cotmtenonce 
corrupt  expenditure,  drove  him  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  finances.  Disorder  followed, 
and  Necker,  who  was  called  in,  persuaded  the 
king  that  nothing  would  save  him  and  his  king- 
dom except  justice  in  taxing  the  people,  and  eco- 
nomy in  the  expenditure.  He,  also,  was  dis- 
graced. A  fhtality  hung  over  tiie  king,  queen, 
the  nobles,  and  the  church,  and  they  seemed  to 
resolve  that  no  one  should  save  them  ftom  their 
perils,  until  the  revolution  delivered  them  in  its 
own  stem  and  terrible  way. 

'VThe  next  piece  has  the  date  of  1792,  the  head 
of  Louis,  and  the  inscription  Lome  XVI.  Roi  de$ 
Francois,  is  on  one  side.  On  the  other,  the  bloody 
cap  of  liberty,  the  revolutionary  wreath,  and  the 
inscription,  La  Nation — La  Loi — Le  Rai,  An4de 
la  Libert^. 

''  This  piece  is  base  coin,  it  is  still  known,  though 
current,  as  !a  vilaine  monnaie  de  la  Revolution.  It 
has  little  silver  in  it,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Denis,  and 
other  churches,  melted  down  on  the  eve  of  the 
most  violent  transition  that  Europe  has  witnessed. 
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"But  the  third  piece  tells  the  terrible  story 
more  fully.    In  place  of  the  head  of  Louis,  it  has 
a  plain  field,  with  the  inscription,  R^publique 
Franeais  Can  2,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse 
arc,  the  wreath,  the  bloody  cap,  the  scales  of 
(in^justiec,  and  the  inscription  Libert^,  Egaliie, 
It  wiis  coined  in  1794,  and  reveals  to  us  that  be- 
tween the  coining  of  this  and  the  last  piece  there 
were  slaughtered  by  the  guillotine,  or  drowned  in 
boat^full,  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  good  and 
bad  at  Paris,  Lyons,  ^^antes,  and  all  parts  of 
France.    Yes,  this  piece  of  metal  reminds  us  of 
the  harangues  of  the  revolutionary  demons  and  of 
(he  eloquence  of  the  good  men  who  also  perished, 
of  the  processions  to  Versailles  and  to  St.  Denis, 
of  the  mob  disentombing  and  scattering  the  dust 
of  tlieir  long  line  of  kings  to  the  winds  of  the 
curth,  of  making  a  foot-ball  of  the  skull  of  Henry 
die  Great,  and  actually  beating  the  drum  with  the 
shin-bones  of  Louis  XIV. 

''The  fourth  coin  bears  a  date  nine  years  later. 
On  the  one  side  it  retains  the  wreath,  and  the 
inscription,  R^puhUque  Franeais,  added  to  which 
are,  5  francs  and  L'an  11.  On  the  reverse 
^nd  three  figures,  representing  the  inscription 
underneath.  Union  et  Force.  Bound  the  rim  are 
the  words  Garantie  Nationale,  At  this  period  the 
revolutionary  atrocities,  liberty,  and  equality,  had 
snbndtted  quietly  to  military  despotism.  Yes! 
this  coin  affords  admirable  instruction  to  those 
who  make  revolutions. 

"  The  fifth  piece  of  silver  has  on  the  one  side 
the  head  of  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  the  inscrip- 
tion, Bonaparte  Premier  Consul,  On  the  reverse 
13  the  wcU-kno-wn  wreath,  within  which  are  the 
^rds  b  francs,  and  around  which  are  the  words 
fifjnfhlique  de  la  France.  The  nation  in  that  year 
willingly  submitted  to  a  dictator. 

"  The  sixth  piece,"  continued  M.  B ,  "  bears 

thr-  same  date  as  the  last,  and  only  differs  in  having 
two  words  instead  of  three  which  appear  on  the 
other.  The  two  words  are,  Napoleon  Empereur, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  still  appears 
R^jwhlique  Franeais  /  The  nation  having,  in  the 
'^nrse  of  a  few  months,  submitted  to  absolute 
monarchy ! 

''The  seventh  piece  was  coined  the  following 
T^.  The  only  change  is,  adjusting  the  date  and 
tramforming  one  word — R6publique/  become  of 
«*iw6  importance,  into  one  of  stem  iron  authority 
^EMpire. 

"  Here,"  continued  he,  ''  is  a  little  piece  that 
t^lh  great  things.  It  has  on  it  the  head  of  Napo- 
Jf«n,  surroundeid  with.  Napoleon  Imperatore  e  re 
1812.  On  the  reverse  you  behold  the  crown  of 
Hurlemagne,  and  Regno  D'ltalia,  10  Soldi, 
How  much  does  this  bit  of  silver  tell !  But  the 
following  tells  more. 

"  It  does  not  represent  the  head  of  a  Napoleon, 
lat  that  of  a  Bourbon,  with  the  inscription, 
^'O'M  XVII L  Rot  de  France,  and  on  the  reverse 
ait  the  fieurs-de-lis,  the  ancient  arms  of  Prance ; 
^^et  de  cinq  francs ;  and  on  the  rim,  Domine 
^vumfae  Regem.  The  date  is  1814. 
"In  18U  the  coins  of  Fyaacc  hftve  two  im- 
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pressions,  each  bearing  the  same  year's  date.  This 
is  like  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year. 
It  has  on  it  the  imperial  inscriptions,  Napoleon's 
profile,  and  1815. 

''  The  other  has  also  1815,  but  another  head, 
that  of  Louis,  and  the  armorial  bearings  and 
mottoes  of  the  Eestoration.  For  eleven  years 
there  is  no  further  change  in  the  coinage  of 
France. 

**  In  1826,  as  appears  by  this  coin,  the  head  of 
Louis  is  replaced  by  that  of  Charles  X.  This 
alteration  was  not  then  important. 

"But  in  1830,"  concluded  M.   B ,  ''we 

have  again  two  coinages,  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
with  the  profile  of  Charles ;  and  that  of  the  second 
revolution,  with  the  wreaths  and  all  the  inscrip- 
tions and  impix)ssions  of  1813,  excepting  the  word 
empire,  and  a  head  very  different  in  outline  from 
Napoleon's,  and  also  the  words  Louis  Philippe 
Roi  des  Franeais^ 

''In  1833  the  coins  of  France  and  Belgium 
are  the  same ;  for,  look  at  this  piece,  and  what 
has  it  on  it  ?" 

I  replied,  "  It  has  on  it  certainly  not  the  head 
of  William  of  Nassau,  but  that  of  another  Prince 
also  of  Germanic  race,  as  appears  by  the  words 
Leopold  Premier  Roi  des  Beiges;  and  it  has  on 
the  reverse  and  on  the  rim  exactly  the  same  im- 
pressions, one  word  only  excepted,  as  that  of 
Prance,  the  wreath,  5  francs,  and  J)ieu  protege 
la  Belgique.*' 

I'  What  think  you,"  said  M.  B ,  "  of  the 

philosophy  of  the  fifteen  coins  ?" 

"  That  useful  instruction  is  to  be  gained  from 
them  by  private  persons;  and  that  from  such 
study  kmgs  and  ministers  may  learn  wisdom." 

What  changes  are  next  in  the  volume  of  destiny 

for  Prance  God  alone  can  tell;  and  M.  B 's 

directing  my  attention  to  her  coins,  has  certainly 
not  impressed  me  with  a  stronger  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  her  present  administration. 

For  eighteen  years  Louis  Philippe  reigned  as 
king  of  ike  French,  although  his  life  had  fre- 
quently been  attempted  by  assassins  during  that 
period.  Had  he  permitted  gradual  reforms  it  is 
believed  that  he  might  have  £ed  king  at  home  in 
peace.  The  elective  franchise  was  so  limited  in 
its  basis  that  the  patronage  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  could  always  conmiand  a  majority  of  depu- 
ties at  the  election.  Beform  was  demanded,  but, 
infected  with  the  curse  of  his  race,  Louis  Philippe 
refused  to  concede  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 
The  Hberty  of  the  press  had  been  destroyed  for 
fourteen  years ;  public  deliberation  was  declared 
illegal;  arrests,  imprisonments,  fijies  for  political 
accusations  had  been  frequent  during  the  whole 
reign  of  the  Citizen  Eling.  There  never  was  a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  France,  and  punishments 
were  inflicted  by  long  imprisonments  without 
trial  whenever  it  was  believed  that  the  tribunals 
would  not  condemn  the  accused.  Instead  of  re- 
sorting to  those  tribunals,  the  Procureur  General 
transferred  the  trial  of  the  editors  of  the  press  and 
other  persons  charged  with  political  offences  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers:  to  that  Court  which 
Anaaud  Carrel,  in  its  presence,  characterized  as 
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the  judicial  assassins  of  Marshal  Key.    Tho  re- 
presentation of  the  people  was  a  mockery;  and  the 
dictom  of  Chathami  that  "  taxation  without  re- 
presentation is  tyranny,"  could  be  applied  to  no 
country  more  appropriately  than  to  Frtoice.    The 
expulsion  of  the  royal  fimuly,  and  the  revolution 
of  February  1848  were  the  consequences.     Uni- 
▼ersal  suffrage  was  thon  established.    A  republic 
was  declared:    the  palaces  and  all  the  public 
edifices  were  seized  as  public  property,  and  the 
words,    Libert^,   Egalit^,   Fraternity,  were    in- 
scribed on  every   public  office,  and    on  every 
national  building.      There  is  much  credit  due 
to  Lamartine,  and   afterwards  to  General  Ca- 
vaignac  and  othersi  for  tho  order  which  they 
preserved,  until  by  universal  suffrage  Louis  Na- 
poleon, the  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected 
President  of  the  French  Bepublic,  under  a  con- 
stittttion  which  he  swore  to  maintain,  and  which 
still  retained  the   motto,  JUherti,  JSgalM,  and 
FratenUt^.    The  new  coinage  bore  these  words  as 
the  motto.    Some  little  time  after  a  nobleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
under  Louis   Philippe  observed  to  us,   ''Nous 
avons  Libert^  de  mat  /aire  —  EgaUt4  dans   la 
miskre, — Fraiemiti  eomme  Cain  et  son  frhv."^-^ 
"We  have  liberty  to  do  wrong,  equality  in  misery, 
and  fraternity  like  Cain  and  his  brother !    Paris, 
it  is  true,  was  then  tranquil,  the  city  bristled 
in   every  street  with   bayonets,   and  in  many 
places  there  were  pieces  of  artillery  loaded  with 
grape-shot.     The  deliberations  of  the  National 
Assembly,  itself,   which  included  numerous  So- 
cialists and  men  of  the  Mountain,  were  guarded 
by  an  enormous  military  force.    That  Aflsembly 
were  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  Presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon.      But  he  anticipated  them 
on  the  2nd  December,  1851,  by  a  coup  d*Hat, 
contrived  with  a  secrecy  and  executed  with  such 
vigour  and  success,  as  would   not  have  been 
siirpassed  by  his  renowned  imcle.      The  con- 
stitution was  abolished ;  every  vestige  of  the  re- 
public was  extirpated;   military  force  enabled 
Louis  Na^leon  to  prostrate  all  the  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  by  the 
agency  of  the  priesthood  and  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  are  invested  with  universal  suffirage, 
he  has  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  as  Emperor, 
with  as  much  power,  splendour,  and  ceremony, 
as  was  ever  manifbsted  by  Louis  XTV.,  or  Napo- 
leon the  First.    Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Pope  and  the  priesthood  have  sanctified  the  sub- 
version of  all  liberty  in  France. 

A  sham  constitutional  government,  but  in  ideal- 
ity without  any  legislative  power,  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  tiie  national  assembly.  The  liberty  of  tiie 
press,  liberty  of  speech,  freedom  of  deliberation  no 
longer  exist.  Instead  of  a  constitution,  and  in  place 
of  political,  civil,  and  religious  liberty,  there  are 
an  Emperor,  a  Senate,  and  the  formidable  power  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  re-established.  When 
we  consider  the  education,  or  rather,  tho  want 
of  education, — ^the  employments,  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  we  are  lumily  surprised  that  they  consider 
themselres  happier  wd^  an  absolute  imperial  go« 


vemment,  than  under  a  liberal  constitutional  mo- 
narchy; and,  with  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  the  poxirer  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy, 
we  are  not  astonished  that  instead  of  maintaining 
a  republic  they  have  re-established  tho  Empire. 
Considering  tho  manifestations  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  it  would  appear,  that  had  they 
succeeded  against  the  President,  France  again 
would,  throughout  tiie  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  have  been  subjected  to  the  calamities  of  civil 
war,  to  the  interruption  of  all  agricultoral  and 
manufieu^turing  industry,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, until  Changamier,  or  some  other  military 
leader  would  have  succeieded  in  establishing  a  mi- 
litary despotism,  which  would  probably  tenninato 
in  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  France  and 
neighbouring  nations.    Unjustifiable,  therefore,  as 
the  coup  d'etat  must  ever  be  considered,  it  has,  no 
doubt,  for  a  time  at  least,  saved  France  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war;  and  if  Louis  Napoleon 
carries  out  the  policy  that  the  Empire  means 
peace,  if  he  chooses  ministers  who  will  honestly 
manage  the  administration  of  the  finances,  and 
observe   economy  in  the  expenditure,  he  may 
secure  the  throne  during  his  lifetime,  establish 
the  credit  of  the  Empire,  and  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  powers. 

The  question  of  peace  in  preference  to  war  is 
admirably  put  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Consiitutionel,  of  the  7th  January :— 

**^Wheft  France  is  satisfied,  the  world  is  tranquil!' 
Thus  Kapoleon  III.  expressed  himself  at  BourdeauZi  in 
that  magnificent  harangue  which  was  the  programme  of 
the  second  Empire.    Facts  now  confirm  this  natural  and 
prophetic  language,  which,  while  promiidng  peace  to 
Europe,  raisea  the  nation  of  France  ao  high.    France  is 
satisfied,  because  she  no  longer  fears  the  spectacle  of 
Communism,  because  she  has  morally  recorered  from 
the  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  because  she  has  crowned 
the  man  of  her  choice,  because  she  has  re-established  a 
popular  dynasty  on  the  throne  and  raised  on  its  basis  a 
patriotic  Goyeniment ;  and  she  is  satisfied,  because  the 
world  is  tranquil.     Let  a  glance  be  thrown  oyer  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  let  us  be  told  on  what  point  of  the 
bori2ott  the  slightest  doud  can  be  seen.    Aeross  the 
strait  which  aeparates  them,  England  extends  a  friendly 
hand  to  Franee ;  a  reciprocal  esteem  has  replaeed  their 
feelings  of  enmity,  their  rivaliy  has  become  emulation. 
Now,  as  formerly,  France  and  England  dream  of  fresh 
conquests  and  of  new.struggles ;  bvt  these  conquests  and 
these  struggles  are  not  those  which  entail  ruin  upon 
nations  and  decimate  the  people.    AU  the  ardour  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  two  nations  are  turned  towards 
the  pacific  battles  which  civilization  wages  agidnst  bar- 
barism in  the  vast  fields  of  science  and  industry.  Doubt- 
less the  Teasels  of  England  and  of  France  may  meet  on 
the  same  seas  and  on  the  same  shores,  bttt  it  will  be  no 
longer  to  combat  and  to  destroy  each  other.     To  explore 
seas,  to  colonize  countries,  to  civilize  people,  to  work 
mines,    to  clear  landL  and  to  open   markets — ^that  is 
what  the  fleets  which  leaye  the  ports  of  the  Channel  wiU 
henceforth  seek  to  effect ;  they  trill  cany  naore  worionen 
than  soldiers,  they  will  be  less  laden  with  arms  and  am- 
munition than  with  instruments  of  labour  and  bales  of 
merchandise.    On  this  ground,  the  \ictor^  will  belong 
not  to  the  strongest  but  to  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  actiTe ;  and  what  will  result  firom  this  competition 
will  be  no  longer  the  ravages  and  misforiOBee  of  war, 
but  the  advantages  of  indostiy  and  the  conquests  of 
civilisation,  which  always  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  human 
race.    In  the  south  and  in  the  north  there  is  nothing 
that  .threatens  Europe  with  those  complicataons  which 
aro  calculated  to  exeile  a  fear  thai  the  peac^  of  the  world 
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may  be  disturbed.  We  ereiTwhere  see  tbe  moBt  pro- 
foond  repose— a  repose  which  each  GoTemment  employs 
to  eoDsolidate  order  and  strengthen  authority,  and  which 
€ieh  natian  derotes  to  develop  the  sonroes  of  iU  riches 
ud  to  increase  the  sum  of  its  intelligence.  Spain,  Por- 
ingalf  and  Italy,  under  different  characters  and  with  dif- 
ferent mea&s,  etert  all  their  efforts  to  this  twofold  object, 
to  ((Hidliatfl  at  home  the  spirit  of  conMervatism  with  the 
spirit  of  progresSf  and  to  ally  abroad  the  national  honour 
with  European  peace.  Thus  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Bo^  after  the  example  of  the  powers  of  the  second 
rank,  hail  in  the  Kraperor  the  elect  of  a  great  nation,  and 
tha  MTkmr  of  GhrbtiaQ  civflisation.  It  is  no  longer 
loob  of  terror,  bntof  benedictioD,  which  Prussia,  Anstria, 
and  Bnssia  diieet  toward  the  OoTemment  of  France ;  for 
thej  well  know  that  this  Goremment  has  spared  them 
irom  one  of  those  terrible  struggles  which  no  one  is  ever 
sore  of  sttrriring.  Europe  is  neither  so  blind  nor  so  un- 
grateftd  as  not  to  hnl  with  sympathy  the  Goyemment 
Thieh preserves  it  and  the  man  who  saves  it;  it  is,  on  the 
contruy,  as  dear-sighted  as  grateful,  and  it  proves  it  by 
tike  sincerity  of  the  marks  of  esteem  and  of  friendship 
which  it  gives  to  France  in  the  person  of  her  sovereign. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  germ  of  war,  either 
m  the  present  or  in  the  future ;  and,  except  in  the  ease 
of  one  of  those  unforeseen  events  which  disconcert  all 
the  provisions  of  human  wisdom,  civilized  Europe  is 
assured  of  one  of  those  durable  periods  of  peace  which 
give  time  for  great  ideas  to  ripen  and  for  great  things  tq 
he  aeeomplished,  for  grand  works  to  be  completed,  and 
for  grand  enteiprises  to  fructify." 

The  Qaeen  of  England  has  recognised  the 
French  Emperor,  in  the  language  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  courtesy  which  hare  long  been  esta- 
blished between  the  »»Tereigns  of  Europe.  The 
King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Aus^a  have 
done  the  same;  and  we  believe  that  the  other 
Sovereigns,  on  their  ambassadors  delivering  their 
n't?dentials  at  the  Tuilleries,  have  followed  the 
example  of  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  who  has 
absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  III. 
as  jfoii  Prere  (My  Brother).  He  has  merely  ad- 
dressed him  Sire,  Majesty ;  bnt  the  good  sense  of 
tbe  French  Emperor  has  induced  him  to  receive  the 
ambassador  of  the  Czar  with  credentials  which 
designedly  mark  an  inferiority  in  the  rank  of  Na- 
poleon III. 

Considering  the  financial  condition  of  Prance  at 
tbe  present  time,  and  the  magnitude  of  various 
^Illative  undertakings  in  that  country,  the 
departure  of  the  ambassador  of  the  Czar  from 
Paris  might  have  involved  the  country  in  a  panic, 
Thich  would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
r^ts  to  public  and  private  credit,  ruinous  to  in- 
dustry and  trade,  and  probably  lead  to  a  disturb- 
fflce  of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Peace  above  all  things  is  necessary  for  the  sta- 
bOity  of  the  French  Empire,  and  for  the  mainte- 
ssnce  of  puUie  and  private  credit.  Napoleon  I. 
Acrer  succeeded  in  establishing  national  credit 
^ipon  a  firm  foundation ;  although  England,  while 
carrying  on  the  most  expenaivo  war  which  the 
vorld  ever  experienced,  and  expending  more 
money  in  maintaining  fleets  and  armies  &an  all 
tbe  four  first  continental  states  of  Europe,  main- 
taned  also  her  national  integrity  and  honour 
^BttuUied ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  burdens  of 
oppreanve  taxation,  concluded  that  war  with  un- 
impaired strength  and  with  unexampled  triumph, 
l^apoleon  p^'risted  in  hh  continental  sjfsfem,  in 


the  vain  hope  that  he  could  exclude  the  manu- 
factures of  England  from  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  but  in  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  the  contrabandists  of  eveiy  state  in  Eu- 
rope, aided  by  the  very  men  who  were  appointed 
to  execute  his  mandate,  imported  British  manufac- 
tures largely  into  every  state  of  the  Continent, 
and  British  woven  fabrics  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
used  in  clothing  the  soldiers  of  our  enemies. 

The  resources  of  Prance  are  great;  her  soil 
and  climate  are  highly  favourable  to  agriculture 
and  pasturage;  her  natural  advantages  for  ma- 
nufactures are  numerous  and  varied;  but  her 
tmti-commercial  system,  fbr  a  long  period  down 
to  the  present  day,  has  been  pernicious  and  op- 
pressive. The  high  and  almost  prohibitive  duties 
upon  iron,  constitute  a  tax  upon  all  agricultural 
implements  —  forms  a  tax  on  land,  which  is 
incalculable  —  woven  manufactures,  especially 
those  of  cotton,  Hnen,  and  wool,  are  altogether 
prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  some  mixed 
cloths.  Even  raw  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  the  people  of  Prance,  are 
highly  taxed.  Coal,  which  has  become  so  neces- 
sary in  all  industrial  establishments,  is  only  ad- 
mitted at  enormous  duties;  and  the  whole  net 
revenue  of  the  customs  of  Prance  scarcely  yields 
the  amount  which  is,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
derived  from  the  single  article  of  tea.  In  1851, 
the  duty  received  on  tea,  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted  to  £5,900,624;  the  net 
revenue  from  the  customs  in  Prance  was  under 
that  amount. 

It  is  often,  but  not  justly,  asserted  that  Colbert 
introduced  the  prohibitive  system.  The  first 
general  tariff  introduced  by  that  minister,  laid 
down,  as  principles,  first  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom ;  second,  on  all  articles  required  for 
home  manufactures;  and  third,  an  increase  of 
duties  on  all  foreign  manufactures. 

Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  a  liberal  treaty  with  Prance . 
A  famed  protectionist,  M.  St.  Perreol,  denounced  it 
as  the  "fatal  treaty  of  1786,  which  abolished  the 
prohibitions  applying  in  Prance  to  the  products 
of  England  and  her  colonies.  It  is  true,  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  this  treaty  established  reciprocity 
duties,  but  its  advantages  were  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  superiority  already  obtained  by 
the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  But  the 
tariff  of  1791  laid  down  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  manufactures  which  compete  with  ours.  The 
tariff  of  the  restoration,  in  1816,  established 
double  the  rate  of  duties  imposed  by  that  of 
1810,  on  a  number  of  articles  stated ;  and  on  other 
articles,  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  of  1791." 

Such  has  been  the  anti-commercial  policy  of 
Prance,  which,  in  order  to  protect  her  own  ma- 
nufacturers at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes, 
imposes  prohibitive  duties  on  nearlv  all  the  manu- 
factures, and  most  of  the  produce  of  other  nations. 
We  do  not  consider  it  possible  that  so  intelligent 
a  person  as  Napoleon  III.  can  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  such  a  fallacious  system:  and  if  ever  a 
time  could  be  more  favourable  than  another  to 
the  freedom  of  commerce,  it  is  the  present,  when 
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a  more  liberal  system  would  yield  a  large  addi- 
tional sum  to  the  treasury,  and  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  France.  A  more  free  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
also  constitute  the  firmest  bond  of  union  and  the 
surest  guarantee  for  peace.  We  admit  a  vast 
number  of  articles  produced  in  France  duty  free ; 
we  have  lowered  the  duties  upon  French  brandies 
one-third ;  we  have  reduced  the  duties  to  a  low 
rate  upon  all  aiticles  of  Parisian  industry  and 
upon  all  articles  of  French  manufacture  not  ad- 
mitted duty  6*60.  Let  us,  for  our  own  advantage, 
ns  well  as  upon  principle,  reduce  the  duties  upon 
French  wines  to  a  mere  revenue  rate.  Let  us 
reduce  the  duty  upon  French  spirits  to  the  same 
rate  as  the  duty  upon  British  Colonial  spirits;  and 
if  the  Government  of  France  meets  us  in  a  liberal 


way,  the  benefit  which  must  follow  would  be  an 
inestimable  gain  to  both  coimtries,  but  especially 
to  France. 

"We  hope  that  the  present  Government  of  France 
may  endure.  But  we  hope  also  that  it  may  be- 
come as  liberal  as  will  be  practicable  in  its  admini- 
stration. But  wo  mistrust  the  Bomish  hierarcby, 
while  ignorance  and  superstition  are  as  yet  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  masses.  We  have 
no  confidence  in  a  church,  the  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trines of  which  are  incompatible  with  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religioua  liberty. 

The  Emperor  knows  and  appreciates  this  fact ; 
and  in  truth  while  he  makes  tools  of  them,  they 
take  full  advantage  of  him  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.   Both  have  succeeded. 


LONDON    EXPEEIENCES. 


"  Draw  the  table  nearer  the  fire,  lieutenant, 
and  mix  yourself  some  punch." 

It  was  thus  that  a  merry- faced  elderly  gentle- 
man addressed  a  good-looking  youth,  in  a  smart 
military  uniform,  seated  opposite  to  him  at  his 
hospitable  board,  immediately  after  a  luxurious 
dinner. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  the. rum  and  the  lemons 
— there — thank  you,"  said  the  pei'son  addressed, 
showing  the  most  resolute  determination  to  do 
as  he  was  bid. 

"Now,  lieutenant,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  that  we  have  got  '  planted  unco  right,'  as  the 
poet  has  it,  with  full  glasses,  suppose  you  favour 
me  with  a  yam,  as  the  sailors  say,  while  we  enjoy 
our  tumblers." 

"  "With  pleasure,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  Let 
me  see !  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  story  about  the 
drunken  sentry;  or,  stop,  I  have  a  better  one 
even  than  that.  There  was  a  rollicking  young 
Irishman  in  our  corps,  newly  joined  as  ensign. 
But,  hang  it,  no !  military  scenes  and  anecdotes 
have  lost  their  interest,  there  have  been  so  many 
of  them.  The  Peninsula  is  used  up  long  ago ;  so 
I  shall  give  you,  in  preference,  an  adventure  that 
happened  to  me  in  London,  some  time  after  I 
went  to  reside  there." 

**  Ah !  London's  a  great  place,"  interrupted  the 
host,  "  and  I  could  tell  a  tale  of  London  too,  and 
perhaps  I  may ;  but  let  me  hear  your's  first." 

"  I  intend,  said  the  youth,  "  to  stir  you  up 
with  a  long  pole,  as  they  do  the  bear  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  It  was  when  I  first  went  to  Lon- 
don that  the  affair  happened.  It  was  an  affair  of 
outposts,  as  we  say  in  the  army,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  of  bedposts.  At  that  time  I  boarded  with 
a  very  respectable  family  named  Mopton,  who 
lived  in  a  neat  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kensington.  They  belonged  to  the  Moptons  of 
Mumpus." 


"  Oh !  I  know,"  remarked  the  old  gentleman, 
"  cousins  to  the  Fogos  of  Fog-hall." 

"Just  so,"  responded  the  lieutenant.  '^'W'ell, 
the  house  which  the  Moptons  inhabited  was  rather 
largo  for  the  family,  consisting  of  the  master  and 
mistress — the  latter,  a  bustling,  managing  little 
woman,  somewhat  fond  of  cards  and  the  tiicatrc, 
when  she  could  get  any  body  to  take  her  there,  but 
otherwise  inoffensive  enough — a  son,  and  two 
daughters.  The  husband  was  a  quiet  domestic 
sort  of  mortal,  whose  most  marked  characteristic 
was  a  fondness  for  foreigners,  particularly  if  they 
were  of  the  refugee  order ;  and  he  usually  had 
one  of  these  hirsute  monsters  iu  shabby-genteel 
clothes  and  fearfully  foul  linen,  whose  prate  was 
all  of  revolutions,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
r^publi'ques  sociaUa  et  d^niocratiquea,  &c.,  at  table 
with  him.  His  pet  bore  of  this  description,  when 
I  boarded  with  him,  was  one  Count  Crackyemutski, 
as  he  styled  himself,  a  marvellously  ill-favoured 
Pole — ^tall  and  thin  as  a  lath — ^Pole  by  name  and 
pole  by  nature,  whose  natural  ugliness  had  been 
rendered  ten  thousand  times  more  hideous  by  the 
scar  of  a  great  slashing  swoixL-cut  which  he  had 
got  across  his  nose  at  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  at 
least,  so  he  said,  though  I  question  very  much  if 
he  ever  war  taw  either  in  Poland  or  anywhere 
else.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  he  was,  a  constant 
and  welcome  guest,  although,  a^  you  Scotch  say, 
he  looked  more  like  a  ghaUt  than  a  living  man. 
What  the  worthy  people  could  see  in  him  to 
admire,  I  never  could  find  out.  He  seldom  opened 
his  mouth  but  to  put  something  into  it ;  although 
he  was  useful  in  taking  a  hand  at  whist,  when 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  so,  and  as  we  never 
played  higher  than  for  sixpenny  points,  his  risk 
was  not  great,  and  he  sometimes  rose  the  winner 
of  a  shilling  or  two,  on  which  occasions  he  would 
grin  horriblv  a  ghastly  smile  of  satisfaction,  and 
growl  out  his  delight  as  he  pocketed  his  gains.'' 
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"  When,  however,  he  had,  instead,  to  poeket 
his  losses,"  interrupted  the  host,  ''  I  suppose  the 
result  would  be  pretty  much  the  same,  barring 
the  satisfaction,  as  Paddy's  dinner  was  like  bis 
friend's,  of  beef  and  potatoes,  barring  the  beef." 

"Just 80,"  replied  the  lieutenant  "when  he 
lost,  like  the  monkey  that  was  teased  by  the  boy, 
he  had  to  grin — and  bear  it.  "WeU,  one  evening 
when  he  was  there  at  tea,  an  ugly  old  woman  of  fifty 
—humpbacked,  wrinkled,  and  dumpy,  who  had 
taken  the  first  floor,  nnfumished,  arrived  with  her 
plenishing,  as  you  Scotch  folks  call  it,  in  two  vans,, 
and  as  many  brawny  porters,  and  immediately 
b^an  to  unpack.  It  was  summer-time,  and  there 
was,  of  course,  plenty  of  light  to  let  them  see 
what  they  were  about.  "We  were  seated  in  the 
parlour  on  the  ground-floor,  and  after  a  while  the 
door  opened,  and  the  servant  girl  appeared,  and 
addressmg  her  mistress,  said : — '  Please,  ma'am, 
the  lady  in  the  first  floor  wants  the  Pole.' 

*  Vants  me !'  said  Count  Crackyemutski,  in 
amazement,  '  I  don't  know  de  lady.' 

4t's  a  mistake,  surely,'  said  Mrs.  Mopton,  who 
was  employed  pouring  out  the  tea  at  the  moment, 
'she  must  mean  somebody  else,  she  cannot  know 
the  Count,  or  if  she  does,  how  did  she  know  that 
he  was  here  ?' 

*  The  girl  had  better  go  up  stairs  and  ask  our 
new  lodger  who  it  is  she  wants,'  said  the  husband 
ia  his  qtiiet  "way.  The  girl  accordingly  disap- 
peared. 

*  Mopton,  how  can  you  be  so  vulgar  ?'  exclaimed 
his  wife.  *Our  new  lodger,  indeed!  Why,  she 
has  her  own  apartments,  and  does  not  lodge  with 
us.  It  would  be  more  respectful  to  her,  and  cer- 
tainly is  more  respectable  to  ourselves  to  call  her 
by  her  name.     She  has  got  a  name,  I  suppose.' 

'Well,' said  the  husband,  meekly,  *I  suppose 
she  has,  but  I  have  forgotten  it,  if,  indeed,  I  ever 
heard  it.' 

''In  the  midst  of  this  domestic  altercation  the 
girl  again  entered  and  said,  'Yes!  ma'am,  it  is 
the  Pole  she  wants.     She  is  crying  for  the  Pole.' 

*  Crying  for  me,  poor  ting,'  exclaimed  the  Count, 
•TV  should  she  cry  for  me  ?' 

'  Perhaps  she  knows  you,  after  all,'  said  Mrs. 
Mopton.  '  She  may  be  an  old  acquaintance  of 
yours.  You  had  better  step  up  stairs  and  see 
her; 

'But  still,'  said  the  husband,  'the  question 
^Kxors,  How  does  she  know  that  the  Count  is 
herer* 

*  Please,  sir,'  said  the  servant,  *  1  told  her  the 
Pole  was  down  stairs.' 

'But  how  did  that  come  about  ?    How  did  you 
know  that  she  knew  him  ?' 
^Please,  sir,  she  was  asking  for  the  Pole.' 

*  We  are  just  where  we  were,'  said  the  placid 
Mopton,  fihmgging  his  shoulders. 

*  Your  best  plan,  Count,'  said  Mrs.  Mopton,  '  is 
to  step  up  stain,  and  see  the  lady.  She  appears 
to  be  some  Mend  of  yours,  and  must  have  seen 
you  when  she  passed  the  window.' 

**  As  Crackyemutski  rose  to  obey,  Mopton  ban- 
tering him,  remarked,  *  If  she  were  young  and 
pretty  now  I  would  suspect  her  to  be  some  sweet- 


heart of  yours,  but  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes^ 
you  know,  eh !  Count.' 

""With  some  degree  of  trepidation,  the  Polo 
retired,  very  much  with  the  feelings  of  one 
about  to  encounter  some  unknown  but  formidable 
enemy. 

^I  shouldn't  wonder,'  said  Mopton,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut,  '  but  it  will  turn  out  to  bo 
some  old  landlady  of  the  Count's  from  whom  he 
has  taken  French  leave,  without  paying  off  his 
score.  Such  things  have  been  done  in  the  olden 
time,  as  well  as  now.  If  so,  the  recognition  will 
be  somewhat  awkward,  I  should  sav.' 

'  For  shame,  Mopton,'  interposed  nis  wife,  '  you 
are  always  so  censorious.' 

""We  were  not  long  left  to  conjecture,  for 
almost  immediately  the  door  opened,  and  Crack- 
yemutski entered,  looking  grimmer  than  ever, 
and  as  pale  and  afiiighted  as  Priam,  when  his 
curtains  were  withdrawn  at  dead  of  night,  and  ho 
was  informed  that  Troy  was  taken,  or  as  if  he 
had  been  condemned  by  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  first  to  be  knouted,  and  then  sent  to 
Siberia. 

'  "Well,  what  u  the  matter  ?'  said  Mrs.  Mopton, 
as  soon  as  he  returned,  and  so  indeed  did  we  all. 
'  Do  you  know  her,  and  what  did  she  say  ?' 

*  Say,  madame !'  cried  the  Count.  *Ugh!  ugh ! 
She  most  vulgar  woman.  She  vant  something 
else  dan  me.  I  not  know  her  at  all.  She  vant 
vat  she  call  de  pole  of  de  bed.' 

"Mrs.  Mopton  now  deemed  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  room,  to  seek  an  explanation.  It 
was  soon  and  somewhat  wrathfully  given,  and 
amounted  to  this:  When  the  Count  made  his 
appearance  on  the  first  floor,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  old  lady,  and  which  she  was  now 
busily  filling  with  her  furniture,  he  heard  a  loud 
and  angry  voice  exclaiming,  '  Bring  me  the  pole, 
why  don't  you  bring  me  the  pole  ?  I  cannot  get 
on  without  the  pole!'  He,  therefore,  hearing 
himself,  as  he  thought,  thus  called,  followed  the 
sound,  and  entered  an  apartment,  which  proved 
to  be  a  bed-room,  and  in  which  he  found  a  little 
old,  wrinkled,  humpbacked,  and  dumpy  woman 
on  her  knees  on  a  bed,  holding  up  the  curtains 
thereof,  red  in  the  face  and  out  of  breath,  calling 
lustily  out  for  the  pole. 

'Please,  ma'am,'  said  the  Count,  'vat  you  vant 
vith  me  ?' 

'With  you,  you  ugly  brute!'  said  the  old 
woman,  popping  out  her  little  wizened  face  from 
between  the  bed  curtains,  '  "Who  the  dickens  are 
you  ?' 

'  I  am  de  Pole,'  said  he. 

'  You  the  pole !'  said  she.  '  Oh !  go  along !  It's 
the  pole  of  the  bed  that  I  want.'  " 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  host.  "A  capital 
equivoque !  I  suppose  it  is  an  invention  for  the 
nonce,  for  the  amusement  of  the  moment,  eh, 
lieutenant?" 

"  No,  on  my  honour,"  said  the  military  youth, 
"  it  is  quite  trae,  I  assure  you,  and  I  was  pre- 
sent myself  at  the  time — that  is,  in  the  parlour, 
when  the  odd  mistake  occurred." 

"  Well,  well,  wet  t'other  eye,  and  take  a  cigar, 
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cuxd  I  shall  tell  yon  onoof  mylxmdon  ezperienoes 
in  return  for  yours." 

Both  gentlemen  repleniahed  their  tamblen^  and 
haTiDg  lighted  oigarSi  the  elder  of  the  two  said, 
''You  have  tasted  sheep's-head  broth,  haven't 
you?'' 

''I  should  rather  think  I  hare,"  answered  the 
youth,  "  and  like  it  £Eunously.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest,  yet  one  of  the  best  of  your  Sootdh  dishes 
that  I  know  of." 

*'  Well,  thereby  hanga  a  tale,  as  is  natural  where 
a  sheep  is  concerned.  After  I  had  gone  to 
London,  and  had  resided  there  for  some  time,  I 
took  a  great  longing  for  sheep's-head  broth.  But 
I  found  it  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  have  it 
gratified  than  I  had  any  conception  of.  My  house- 
keeper spoke  to  the  butcher  with  whom  we  usu« 
ally  dealt  to  get  me  a  good  sheep's  head,  with  the 
wool  on,  and  trotters  to  correspond,  as  they  are 
sold  in  Scotland.  The  man  stared,  but  promised 
to  comply  with  the  request  on  an  early  day.  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  sheep's  heads  and  trot- 
ters in  London  are  usually  skinned  and  baked, 
and  therefore  of  no  use  whatever  in  concocting  a 
dish  of  that  delectable  stuff,  sheep's-head  broth  ?" 

The  lieutenant  nodded  an  assent. 

''  Well,  0^  the  day  fixed  my  housekeeper,  whom 
I  had  brought  with  me  from  Scotland,  took  with 
her  a  clean  towel,  and  set  off  to  the  flesher'a — " 

"I beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the  youth, 
''  that  I  rather  thmk  is  a  name  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
and  corresponds,  I  believe,  to  the  English  meat- 
salesman. 

'^  Precisely ;  it  means  one  who  sells  meat,  and, 
properly  speaking,  does  not  kill.  I  remember 
some  two  dozen  years  ago,  in  the  days  before 
railways  were  in  use,  and  the  heavy  coach  was  all 
the  go,  of  being  on  ike  top  of  one  of  those  lum- 
bering machines  entering  Edinburgh,  when  a 
genuine  unadulterated  cockney,  who  sat  beside 
me,  and  had  never  been  in  Scotland  before,  and 
who  was  amusing  himself  by  reading  the  signs 
over  the  shop  doors,  as  we  ratued  along  the  streets, 
all  of  a  sudden  exclaimed,  'Fle^er!  fiesher! 
pray,  sir,'  turning  to  me,  'what  on  earth  sort  of 
trade  is  fiesher  ?' " 

"  And  of  oourse  you  told  him  something  quite 
different  from  what  it  reaUy  is." 

"Of  oourse  I  did,  though  I  foi^t  precisely 
what  explanation  of  the  term  I  gave  at  the  time. 
But  revmwM  d,  not  mtmiana,  let  us  return  to  our 
mutton,  that  is,  the  sheep's  head.  No  sooner  had 
my  housekeeper  secured  the  woolly  head,  to  the 
great  wonderment  of  the  butcher,  as  to  what  she 
was  going  to  do  with  i^  than  she  hied  with  her 
treasure  to  a  blaokamith  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  *  sing'  it  for  her,  speaking 
ti3  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  Scotland. 
'  Sing  it  I  ma'am,'  said  Vulcan,  looking  at  it,  and 
turning  it  over  and  over,  as  a  natural  curiosity  of 
its  kind,  and  sorely  puzzled  as  to  her  meaning. 

'  Aye,  sing  it,'  said  she,  on  sheep's-head  broth 
intent.  '  Yon  know  what  singing  a  sheep's  head 
is,  I  suppose?' 

'  Can't  say,  ma'am,  aa  I  do,'  replied  the  knight 
of  the  anvili  o?  the  demon  of  iho  foige,  or  what- 


ever high-sounding  name  your  romanoe-writcrs 
choose  to  confer  on  a  great  vulgar,  coarse,  and 
lubberly  monster,  who  spends  his  whole  life  amid 
fire  and  smoke  and  the  etenial  clatter  of  his  sledge- 
hammer. 

'  Well,  well,  pity  your  ignorance*  Singe  is  tho 
word  which  I  believe  you  use  in  England.  You 
know  what  that  is,  don't  you?' 

'  Singe,  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?  Yes^  ma'am,  0 
yes !  I  daysay  it  might  be  done !'  For  a  Lon- 
don tradesman  will  confess  to  anything,  except  a 
bloody  murder  or  a  highway  robbery,  rather  than 
not  "  do  business."  '  Yes,  ma'am,  0  yes !  it  might 
sartainly  be  done ;  not  a  doubt  of  it,  ma'am'— not 
knowing  aU  the  time  Aoir,  in  reality,  it  »ul4  be 
done. 

'  Surely  vou  can  sing  the  head,'  said  she,  bo« 
ginning  to  nave  some  doubts  about  the  matter. 

'  Of  oourse,  ma'am,  of  course ;'  though  {iotto  wc9 
to  himself)  how  the  deuoe  I  can  make  the  head  of 
a  dead  sheep  singi  as  ahe  calls  it,  or  that  of  a 
Hving  one  either  for  that  matter— that  is,  warble 
like  a  bird>  or  the  tea-kettle  at  the  boil,  passes 
my  comprehension  to  say.  The  woman  is  cTi- 
dently  insane,  an  enthusiast  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  must  be  humoured,  poor  thing.  'Tia 
the  quietest  way  of  getting  rid  of  her,  else  1 
might  stand  a  chance  of  being  had  up  to  the  polioo 
about  her,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  or  if  she  were 
to  commit  suicide.  There's  something  very  un- 
settled in  her  eyes;  I  might  be  summoned  bef<;ffe 
the  coroner. 

'  Well,'  asked  my  housekeeper,  <how  much  will 
you  charge  for  doing  it  ?' 

**  The  man  put  £as  right  hand  to  his  head,  as 
people  in  a  quandary,  or,  as  the  Yankees  say,  a 
fix,  generally  do,  and  drawing  it  desperately 
through  his  hair,  as  if  in  deep  cogitation,  slowly 
responded, '  It  will  depend,  ma'am,  on  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  the  time  it  will  take.  I  should 
say,  ma'am,  it  could  not  be  done  for  less  than  a 
matter  of — say,  three  shillings.' 

'  Thebb  sHiLLiNes !  Mercy  on  us !'  screamed 
the  astounded  woman,  'Why,  you  stupid!  in 
Scotland  it  only  costs  one  half{>enny !' 

'  Perhaps  so,  ma'am,'  said  the  smith,  now  moro 
than  ever  convinced  of  her  insanity,  and  anxious 
togetrid  of  her ;  <  but  you  are  not  in  Scotland  but 
in  London,  which  makes  all  the  difference.  Be- 
sides,  to  tell  you  the  oandid  truth,  I  never  saw  or 
heud  of  such  an  operation  being  performed  on  a 
sheep's  head  before.' 

''  The«housekceper  brought  home  the  unlucky 
head,  resolving,  as  it  cost  so  much,  and,  naturally 
enough,  having  doubts  as  to  its  being  property 
done,  when  such  an  enormous  sum  was  charged 
for  it,  to  singe  it  herself.  Sut  here  a  new  annoy- 
ance awaited  her." 

**  As  how?"  inquired  the  lieutenant.  '^  It  is  a 
very  easy  operation,  I  should  think,  the  singeing 
of  a  sheep's  head ;  only,  it  creates  such  an  into* 
lerable  and  detestable  stenoh." 

*'  Precisely  so,  and  henoe  her  new  trouUement. 
She  had  the  tub  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitdhen  floor,  fall  <»  boiling  water,  and,  with  red- 
hot  pdierin  handy  UkaBiulieKicol  Jarvie^intha 
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BiglSsni  ion,  vas,  withiheaid of  thd'aerrant,  an 
EDgliah  girl,  boBily  employed  in  applying  it  to 
the  wooUy-head,  when,  lo !  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell, with  a  peal  as  load  as  the  Tron  on  a  Sunday. 
The  giri  hastened  to  answer  it,  when  she  found 
the  servant  next  door  on  the  right,  with  her 
misBiu'  compliments,  and  she  was  sent  to  see  if 
the  kitehen«Tent  was  not  on  fire,  there  was  such 
a  smell  of  burning  ?" 

'^  No  wonder,"  remarked  the  military  youth. 
"Egad!  I  am  surprised  that  the  whole  street  was 
not  alarmed." 

"  Oar  girl  assured  her  it  was  nothing  but  the 
Hnging  of  a  sheep's-head,  and  she  went  away  as 
wise  as  she  came.  On  her  departure,  the  singe- 
ing was  resumed  with  inereased  Tigonr,  when 
another  dreadAil  pull  at  the  bell,  accompanied  by  a 
violent  rat-tat  at  the  knocker — ^it  was  '  knock  and 
ring*  with  a  yengeance,  I  assure  you :  and  this 
time  it  was  the  gentleman,  our  neighbour  on  the 
left,  sent  to  inquire  what  the  devil  was  ado  incur 
hoose,  tiiat  sudi  an  abominable  stink  was  coming 
out  of  it  After  getting  rid  of  this  interruption, 
the  important  business,  on  which  our  dinner  de- 
pended, was  proceeded  with,  and  was  no  sooner 
finished,  andUie  head,  now  completely  ncn^,  made 
ready  to  be  boiled,  than  a  pull  at  the  bell  and  a 
bock  at  the  door,  ten  times  louder  than  before, 
was  heard,  and  the  housekeeper  deemed  it  neces- 
mj  to  answer  the  summons  herself  this  time.  As 
the  proceeded  up  stairs  to  do  so,  a  din  of  many 


voices  saluted  her  ear;  and,  on  Oj^eningihe  lobby- 
door,  there  stood  half  the  neighbourhood,  all 
threatening  to  indict  the  house  as  a  nuisance. 

'  Get  away  with  you,'  said  she.  *  One  would 
think  that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  instead 
of  only  a  sheep's-head  being  atm^.'  The  crowd, 
thinking  she  was  making  fan  of  them,  only  grew 
the  more  vociferous;  a^  a  policeman  having 
arrived,  they  insisted  that  he  should  search  the 
house,  for  they  were  certain  that  some  illicit  work 
was  going  on  within,  such  as  soap-making  or  the 
like. 

«  Fortunately,  the  policeman  was  himself '  a 
native,'  no  long  time  caught,  and  smelled  what- 
was-what  at  once.  He  bode  the  crowd  disperse, 
remarking  to  the  housekeeper,  after  they  had 
done  so,  that  the  English  were  '  puir,  ignorant, 
benighted  creatures,  that  ken  naething  aboot 
the  singing  o'  a  sheep's-head,  Ood  help  them ;' 
and  then,  in  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone, 
'  Od,  woman,  I  haena  tasted  sheep's-head  broth 
since  I  left  Glasgow,  twa  year  ago.'  This  was 
a  hint  too  broad  to  be  misimderstood — a  shot  too 
direct  not  to  hit  the  mark— especially  after  the 
service  he  had  rendered  her.  Of  course,  she  could 
not  do  less  than  invite  him  to  come  back  and 
get  a  plateMl,  when  ready,  of  the  delectable  stuff 
which,  altogether  unknown  to  English  palates, 
is  even  more  than  the  haggis  itselfi  the  *  wale  of 
Scotia's  food.'" 

A. 
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Amoito  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Mount  Par- 
nassQB  of  Silesia,  dwells  in  pcacefiil  accord  with 
Apollo  and  bis  nino  Muses,  the  far-fEuned  moun- 
tam-spirit,  known  to  mortals  by  the  name  of  Bu- 
bezahl,  whose  renown  the  Silesian  poets,  ono  and 
all,  eonspire  to  spread  &r  and  wide.  'Tis  true 
this  prince  of  the  gnomes  rules  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface— his  superficial  do- 
aiains  being  but  a  few  miles  in  extent,  and  enclosed 
in  a  chain  of  k>fly  mountains;  and  even  this  is 
diTided  between  two  earthly  potentates,  who  are 
^  from  acknowledging  anv  other  participation 
in  their  dominion.  Nevertneless,  there  is  not  a 
&thom  of  this  land  but  forms  a  part  of  his  peculiar 
OMnarchy,  which  all  the  ouarrels  and  subdivisions 
of  meddhng  mortals  would  not  avail  to  diminish 
one  inch,  and  which,  moreover,  extends  down, 
^▼n,  down,  four  thousand  miles  beneath  the 
<^niace,  to  the  middle  point  of  the  old  woiid's 
<^Qtre.  At  times,  this  subterranean  sovereign 
^es  it  into  his  head  to  make  the  tour  of  Ms 
*|>Tsm&l  kingdom,  to  gloat  over  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  his  dark  treasure-house— to  muster  his 
^^^y  of  subservient  gnomes,  and  set  them  to 
^ork— then  the  solid  earth  heaves  with  the  force 


of  fire  and  flame,  and  the  rich  vapours  rising 
through  the  barren  rocks,  impregnate  them  with 
mineral  matter,  and  change  tiieir  formless  masses 
to  living  and  glistening  ore.  At  times,  he  leaves 
his  underground  dominions,  and  pursues  his  pas- 
time upon  the  surface,  sporting  with  the  terrors  of 
mankind,  with  whom  hilB  sympathies  are  of  a  very 
doubtfdl  nature. 

Far,  far  back  in  the  distant  dap  of  yore,  before 
the  descendants  of  Japhet  had  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  north  as  tiie  seat  of  his  dominions,  Bubezahl 
was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  with  the  battles 
oif  the  bear  and  wild  buU,  which  itwas  his  pastime 
to  hound  on  to  the  combat ;  or  he  would  arouse 
the  savage  beasts  firom  thehr  motmtain-reoesses, 
with  a  horrible  roaring,  and  drive  them  over  the 
precipitous  rocks  to  perish  in  the  gorge  below. 
WeaiT  with  this  sport,  at  length,  he  would  dive, 
like  the  mole,  through  the  crannies  of  his  dark 
domain,  down  to  the  regions  of  the  underground 
world,  where  he  would  occupy  himself  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  till  again  the  desire  arose  to  see  the 
&ce  of  the  sun,  and  enjoy  the  aspect  of  the  outer 
creation.  How  amazed  was  ho,  at  one  of  his  re- 
turning visits  to  the  outside  of  his  realm,  to  s^ 
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the  whole  face  of  his  territory  changed  beyond  re- 
cognition! The  tangled  and  impenetrable  forests 
were  hewn  down,  and  in  their  place  rich  golden 
harvests  waved  o'er  fertile  fields.  Between  the 
rows  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  glimmered  the  straw- 
thatched  roofs  of  happy  villages,  from  whose  hos- 
pitable chimneys  the  peacofid  smoke  curled  up  to 
the  quiet  clouds.  Here  and  there  stood  a  solitary 
watch-tower,  upon  a  jutting  crag,  for  defence  and 
protection  to  tho  land.  Flocks  and  herds  wan- 
dered through  the  green  pastures,  and  the  melody 
of  the  shepherd's  pipe  rose  in  the  summer  air. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the  pleasantness 
of  the  sight,  so  delighted  the  astonished  proprietor 
of  the  territory,  that  he  forgot  to  be  angry  with 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  squatters  who 
had  so  unceremoniously  taken  possession  of  his 
domain.  He,  moreover,  felt  mightily  curious  to 
examine  the  mode  of  life  and  action  of  these  new 
tenants ;  so  he  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
usurped  possessions,  much  as  the  worthy  house- 
keeper of  our  day  suffers  the  swallow  or  the 
sparrow  to  build  his  nest  unmolested  under  the 
eaves  of  his  roof.  At  length  he  was  seized  with 
a  fancy  to  make  an  acquaintance  with  mankind, 
whom  he  took  for  a  sort  of  bastard  creation,  half- 
brute,  half- spirit ;  and,  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  natures  and  propensities, 
resolved  to  put  himself  in  contact  with  them.  He 
assumed  the  form  of  a  stalwart  farm-labourer,  and 
hired  himself  out  to  the  first  landlord  he  met  with. 
All  that  he  undertook  prospered  under  his  hand, 
and  llipps  the  plowman  was  celebrated  as  the  first 
workman  in  the  village.  But  his  master  was  a 
selfish  and  dissipated  debauchee,  who  squandered 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  without  rewarding  his 
efforts  with  even  a  single  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  so  he  left  him  and  engaged  himself  to  a 
neighbour,  who  gave  him  the. charge  of  his  fiocks 
and  herds.  These  he  faith^Uy  guarded  and  tended, 
guided  them  to  sweet  pastures,  and  led  them  to 
the  mountain-passes,  where  the  greenest  herbage 
grew.  The  herds  prospered  under  his  care  and 
multiplied  fast — ^no  lambs  ever  fell  from  the  pre- 
cipice, and  none  became  the  prey  of  the  wolf. 
But  this  second  master  was  an  unprincipled  scamp, 
who  never  rewarded  his  faithful  servant  as  he 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  he  secretly  stole  the  best 
wether  from  the  flock,  and  then  deducted  its 
vidue  from  the  shepherd's  wages.  Therefore, 
Bipps  left  the  skin-flint,  entered  the  service  of 
the  judge  as  beadle,  becamie  the  scourge  of  evil- 
doers, and  the  indefatigable  drudge  of  the  portly 
magistrate.  But  the  judge  was  an  unrighteous 
man,  who  corrupted  the  law,  sold  his  decrees  for 
bribes,  and  mode  a  mock  of  integrity.  As  Bipps 
did  not  choose  to  be  the  instrument  of  imrighte- 
ousncss,  he  gave  warning  to  the  judge,  and  was 
cast  into  prison  for  his  pains,  out  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  spirits,  he  found  a  com- 
modious exit  through  tho  key-hole. 

This  first  essay  in  the  study  of  mankind  coidd 
not  possibly  have  any  powerful  cflect  in  exciting 
his  philanthropy;  he  returned  with  feelings  of 
contempt  to  his  rocky  eminence,  whence  ho  sur- 
veyed tiie  wide  and  smiling  region  beautified  by 


human  industry;  and  wondering  that  Nature 
should  condescend  to  lavish  her  bounties  upon 
such  a  bastard  brood,  he  abandoned  his  experi- 
ments in  the  study  of  the  human  character. 

There  was  a  peasant  in  the  bailiwick  of  Beichcn- 
beii^,  who  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  little  pro- 
perty by  the  chicanery  of  a  litigious  neighbour, 
and  who  had  parted  with  his  last  cow  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  judge ;  nothing  now  remained 
to  him  but  a  pining  wife  and  half-a-dozen  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  he  would  have  wiUingly 
made  over  to  the  judge  in  pledge  for  the  cow. 
True  ho  yet  possessed  a  pair  of  stout  arms,  but 
all  their  labour  would  not  suffioo  to  maintain  his 
family.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart  when  his  young 
ravens  cried  for  bread,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
give  them  to  appease  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
''B[ad  we  a  hundred  crowns,"  he  said  to  his 
disconsolate  wife,  ''we  might  again  restore  our 
ruined  household,  we  would  remove  out  of  the 
way  of  these  quarrelsome  neighbours,  and  strive 
by  industry  to  gain  a  property  of  onr  own.  Yon 
have  rich  relations  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  I  will  go  to  them,  and  explain  our  sad 
condition,  perhaps  one  of  them  may  take  com- 
passion on  us,  and  charitably  lend  us  from  his 
superfltdty  as  much  as  will  supply  our  present 
wants." 

The  dejected  wife,  though  with  but  faint  hopes 
of  a  happy  result,  consented  to  this  proposition, 
because  she  saw  no  other  chance.  The  husband 
prepared  for  his  journey,  and  as  he  left  his  wife 
and  children,  thus  endeavoured  to  comfort  them : 
"  Weep  not !  my  heart  tells  me  I  shall  find  a 
benefactor  who  will  succour  us,  and  that  my 
journey  will  not  be  in  vain."  Hereupon  he 
thrust  a  hard  crust  into  his  pocket  for  subsistence 
on  the  road,  and  went  on  his  way.  Faint  and 
weary  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  distance 
he  hod  travelled,  he  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
town  where  the  rich  relations  resided ;  but  none 
of  them  would  recognise  him,  not  one  would  give 
him  a  lodging.  With  hot  and  bitter  tears  he 
relatdd  his  misfortunes,  but  the  hard-hearted 
wretches,  instead  of  assisting  him,  tormented  the 
poor  man  with  reproaches  and  offensive  proverbs. 
One  said,  "  He  that  would  thrive,  must  labour 
and  strive ;"  another,  "  Pride  goes  before  a  fall ;" 
a  third,  ''As  you  brew  so  you  must  bake;"  a 
fourth,  "  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  for- 
tune." Thus  they  scoffed  and  jested  with  his 
misery,  called  him  an  impostor  and  lazy  scamp, 
and  at  length  shouldered  him  out  of  the  house. 
The  poor  fellow  hdd  not  looked  for  such  a  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  wife's  wealthy  relations; 
downcast  and  melancholy,  he  slunk  away  from 
them,  and  not  possessing  money  to  pay  for  a 
lodging,  ho  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
fields  under  a  hay- stack.  Here  ho  remained, 
sleepless  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  till  the 
dawn,  when  he  resumed  his  journey  homewards. 

When  he  came  again  into  the  moimtains  the 
sense  of  his  miserable  condition  so  overcame  him 
that  ho  was  nearly  driven  to  despair.  **Two 
days'  wages  lost,"  thought  ho  to  himself,  as  he 
wandered  on,  fidnt  and  exhausted  with  pain  and 
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hunger,  "and  ax  famishing  babes  awaiting  thy 
return  in  expectation  of  food,  to  whom,  when 
ihej  stretch  out  their  hands  for  bread,  thou  canst 
ofer  nothing.  0  heart,  heart,  how  const  thou 
bear  it? — ^better  hadst  thou  broken  before  this 
agony  came  upon  thee."  Hereupon  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  under  a  sloe-bush  to 
collect  his  terror-stricken  thoughts. 

But  as  upon  the  yerge  of  destruction,  the  soul 
aroaaes  her  utmost  powers,  and  tasks  every  fibre 
of  the  brain  to  se^  out  some  means  of  escape 
hom  the  impending  ruin,  or  delaying  the  inevi- 
table  stroke,  like  some  luckless  mariner  whose 
ship  is  fast  sinking  beneath  the  waves,  who  swiftly 
climbs  the  rigging,  and  takes  refiige  at  the  top  of 
the  mast ;  or,  being  below  decks,  starts  suddenly 
throngh  the  port-hole,  in  hope  of  meeting  with 
mme  floating  plank  or  empty  cask,  to  bear  him 
safe  upon  the  billows — so,  after  revolving  a  thou- 
sand vain  and  hopeless  suggestions,  it  at  length 
occmied  to  poor  Guy  that  he  would  seek  out  the 
mountain  spirit,  acquaint  him  with  his  misery, 
and  petition  for  succour  at  the  hands  of  Kubezahl 
himself.  He  had  heard  many  strange  and  ro- 
mantic stories  concerning  his  treatment  of  travel- 
lers—some he  was  said  to  have  beaten  and  bantered 
m  cmel  sport — some  had  been  the  victims  of  his 
malicious  tricks — and  some,  so  report  ran,  had 
reaped  good  at  his  hands.  Our  poor  fellow  knew 
well  enough  that  the  mountain  king  never  sufiEered 
himself  to  bo  called  with  impunity  by  his  nick- 
name ^*  Kubezahl,"  but  as  he  knew  no  other  mode 
of  getting  at  him,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
cndgelling,  and  called  ''llubezahl!  Bubezahl!'' 
ynth  all  his  might. 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  a  fearful 
form  appeared^  black  and  sooty  as  a  coal-miner, 
with  a  red  beard  that  reached  down  to  his  girdle, 
and  staring  fiery  eyes,  and  armed  with  a  bar  of 
iron  hke  a  weaver's  beam,  which  ho  brandished 
with  furious  gestures,  threatening  to  annihilate  the 
rash  intruder.  "  "With  your  favour,  Mr.  Eube- 
zahl,"  said  poor  Guy,  quite  undaunted,  (*'  pardon 
nic  if  I  do  not  address  you  rightly,)  only  hear  me 
out)  and  then  do  with  me  as  you  shall  think  pro- 
P»."  These  bold  words,  coupled  with  the  care- 
worn aspect  of  the  man,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
neither  wantoimess  nor  curiosity,  somewhat 
sfiothed  the  anger  of  the  spirit.  "  Earthworm," 
^d  he,  *'  what  leads  you  to  disturb  my  repose  ? 
Know  you  not  that  you  must  atono  with  your  life 
for  your  insolent  presumption  V*  "  Sir,"  answered 
Guy,  "want  has  driven  me  to  you;  I  have  a 
^ucst  to  make,  which  it  wiU  cost  you  nothing 
to  grant;  I  pray  you  to  lend  me  a  hundred 
oowns,  which  I  will  pay  you  again  with  the 
^^saal  interest  in  three  years'  time,  as  sure  as  I  am 
an  honest  man."  "Fool,"  said  the  spirit,  "am 
I  a  usurer  or  a  Jew,  that  I  should  lend  money 
at  interest  ?  Go  hence  to  thy  brother-man,  and 
t'^^row  as  much  as  you  choose,  but  leave  me  at 
peace."  "  Ah,"  repUed  Guy,  "  there  is  an  end  of 
human  brotherhood  in  my  case.  There  is  no 
friendship  in  matters  of  lending  and  borrowing." 
Hereupon  ho  recounted  his  whole  history  at 
length,  and  drew  such  an  affecting  picture  of  his 


misery,  that  the  spirit  knew  not  how  to  refuse  his 
request ;  and  though  the  poor  wretch  might  not 
deserve  his  compassion,  he  thought  the  design  of 
borrowing  a  capital  from  himself  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  felt  inclined  to  requite  the  man's  confidence 
by  acceding  to  his  wishes.  "  Come,  follow  me," 
said  he,  and  led  the  way  towards  the  forest, 
where  in  a  sequestered  dell,  some  thick  underwood 
shrouded  the  base  of  a  rugged  rock. 

When  Guy  had  succeeded,  with  much  labour, 
in  struggling  through  the  bushes,  they  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  gloomy  cavern.  Poor  Guy  was  not 
much  at  his  ease  while  groping  along  in  the  dark; 
a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his  veins,  and  his  hair 
stood  on  end.  "  Rubezahl  hasdeceivedmany  aman," 
thought  he,  "  who  knows  but  some  horrid  abyss 
may  lie  in  my  path,  down  which  I  may  fall  head- 
long at  the  next  step."  At  that  moment  he  heard 
a  fearful  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a  cataract 
through  the  abyss.  The  fiirther  he  went,  the 
more  was  his  heart  oppressed  with  fear  and 
horror.  But  soon,  to  his  comfort,  he  saw  a  blue 
flame  dancing  in  the  distance ;  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  widened  by  degrees  into  a  spacious  saloon, 
and  the  bright  flame  swayed  from  the  centre  like 
a  chandelier,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  of  rock. 
Upon  the  floor  he  saw  a  huge  copper  vessel,  as 
huge  as  a  brewer's  vat,  filled  to  the  rim  with 
hard  dollars.  When  Guy  beheld  this  immense 
treasure,  all  his  fears  vanished  at  once,  and  his 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  "T%ke,"  said  the  spirit, 
"  what  you  want,  be  it  little  or  much,  but  write 
me  out  a  bond, — that  is  if  you  know  how  to 
write."  'The  debtor  consented  to  the  proposal, 
and  counted  out  the  hundred  crowns  precisely, 
not  one  more  nor  one  less.  The  spirit  appeared 
to  pay  no  regard  to  the  reckoning,  turned  himself 
away,  and  in  the  meantime  produced  the  writing 
materials.  Guy  wrote  the  bond  in  his  best  pos- 
sible style ;  the  spirit  locked  up  the  same  in  an 
iron,  chest,  and  said  to  him:  "Gb  hence,  my 
friend,  in  peace,  and  use  thy  money  with  an  in- 
dustrious hand.  Forget  not  that  thou  art  my 
debtor,  and  mark  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and 
the  door  of  this  rock,  that  you  may  know  where 
to  come,  when  the  day  of  payment  arrives.  When 
the  three  years  are  expired  you  must  repay  mo 
capital  and  interest — I  am  a  severe  creditor ;  if 
you  break  your  word,  I  will  require  it  at  your 
hands  with  a  vengeance."  The  honest  Guy  pro- 
mised to  keep  the  day  of  payment  honourably — 
promised  it  with  earnestness,  but  without  an  oath ; 
(he  would  not  pledge  his  life  and  salvation,  os 
unprincipled  borrowers  are  accustomed  to  do ;)  and 
with  thankful  heart  he  took  leave  of  his  bene- 
factor in  the  cavern,  from  which  he  easily  found 
an  outlet. 

The  hundred  crowns  had  such  a  magical  effect 
upon  his  spirits  and  bodily  frame,  that  by  the 
time  he  had  emerged  again  to  daylight  he  felt  as 
cheerful  and  active  as  if  in  the  gloom  of  the 
cavern  he  had  imbibed  the  elixir  of  life.  Joyous 
and  vigorous  in  every  limb,  he  strode  away  to- 
wards his  dwelling,  and  onivcd  at  the  miserable 
hut  just  as  the  day  began  to  decline.  So  soon 
as  tho  wretched  littte  starvelings  caught  sight  of 
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bim,  ihey  ran  to  meet  him,  Grying  with  one  veioe, 
''Bread,  father!  a  bit  of  bread;  we  have  been 
hungry  bo  long."  Tho  diaoonaolate  wife  sat  in  a 
comer  weeping ;  like  all  weak  and  oppressed  per- 
sons, she  feared  the  worst,  and  had  no  doubt  but 
the  new-comer  was  about  to  rehearse  some  sor- 
rowful litany.  He,  however,  took  her  cheerMly 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  her  kindle  a  fire  upon  the 
hearth ;  for  he  had  brought  from  Beichenberg 
groats  and  millet  in  his  wuUet,  which  she  could 
soon  transform  to  a  wholesome  fieanily  porridge. 
Then  he  gave  her  an  aocount  of  the  fortunate  re- 
sult of  his  expedition.  "Your  relations,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  right  sort  of  people ;  they  did  not  repulse 
my  poverty,  or  deny  my  acquaintance,  or  thrust 
me  shamefully  from  their  doors — ^not  they ! — ^but 
received  me  hospitably,  with  open  heart  and  hand, 
and  told  down  a  hundred  good  crowns,  as  a  pledge 
of  kinship/'  These  words  relieved  the  good  wife 
of  a  heavy  trouble  which  had  long  oppressed  her 
heart.  "  If  we  had  gone  to  that  quarter  before," 
said  she,  "  we  should  have  saved  ourselves  many 
sorrows."  Then  she  began  to  boast  of  her  con- 
nections, (in  whom  when  Guy  set  out  to  seek 
them  she  had  not  a  shadow  of  hope,)  and  soon 
became  right  proud  on  the  score  of  her  wealthy 
relations. 

The  good  man  suffered  her  to  enjoy,  after  so 
manv  afflictions,  this  innocent  conceit  which  was 
so  Mattering  to  her  vanity.  As,  however,  she 
never  ceased  prating  of  her  rich  cousin,  in  a  very 
few  days  Quy  got  heartily  sick  of  her  trumpetings 
in  praise  of  such  a  heartless  hunks ;  and  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "Do  you  know  what  I  brought  home 
with  me  besides  the  money  ?"  **  No,"  said  she, 
^'  what  was  it  ?"  **  A  little  advice  for  our  fhtuie 
guidance,  which  your  cousin  gave  me,  and  it  is 
this, — '  Every  man  is  the  nu^er  of  his  own  for« 
tune,'*—'  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.'  Bo  let  us 
bestir  ourselves,  and  ply  our  calling  industriously, 
that  we  may  have  the  means  in  three  years*  time 
to  repay  the  loan  with  interest,  and  get  rid  of 
the  debt."  Thereupon  he  set  to  work,  bought 
a  field  of  arable  land,  and  a  small  patch  of  pas- 
ture ,*  then  another,  and  another,  and  then  a  whole 
hide  of  land ;  there  was  a  blessing  in  Bubezahl's 
money,  which  seemed  to  prosper  magically.  Quy 
sowed  and  reaped,  and  was  soon  Jbiown  in  the 
village  as  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  had 
always  capital  in  his  purse  for  the  completion  of 
a  prudent  purchase.  In  the  third  summer,  be- 
sides his  own  land,  he  fanned  a  manor  which 
brought  him  a  famous  profit;  in  short,  he  was 
a  man  with  whom  everything  he  took  in  hand  suc- 
ceeded to  perfection. 

The  appointed  pay-day  now  came  round,  and 
Guy  had  saved  so  much  that  he  could  spare  the 
amount  of  his  debt  without  inconvenience;  he 
laid  the  money  apart,  and  on  the  morning  agreed 
upon  ho  rose  early,  awoke  his  wife  and  children, 
told  them  to  get  washed  and  combed,  and  to  put 
on  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  their  new  shoes, 
and  scarlet  boddices  and  tippets,  which  they  had 
never  yet  worn.  He  himself  put  on  his  sacra- 
mental coat,  and  bawled  out  of  the  window,  "Jack, 
put  the  horses  to !"     "  Why  husband,  what  is  in 


the  wind  now?"    asked  the  wife,  "to-day  ie 
neither  feast-day  nor  anniversary;  what  makes 
you  so  merry  as  to  surprise  us  with  a  holiday, 
and  whete  are  you  going  to  take  us  ?"    He  ro* 
plied,  "I  am  going  to  take  you  to  your  rich 
cousin  over  the  mountains,  and  to  repay  to  the 
creditor,  whose  loan  has  been  the  means  of  our 
well-doing,  both  principal  and  interest,  for  to-day 
is  the  day  agreed  upon."    This  pleased  the  wife 
very  well;   she  decked  out  the  children  ohann* 
ingly,  and  in  order  to  give  her  relations  a  good 
opinion  of  her  prosperity,  and  to  do  credit  to 
their  household,  she  wore  herself  a  necklsoe  of 
crooked  ducats.     Guy  shook  his  heavy  purse  till 
it  chinked  again,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  when 
aU  was  in  readiness,  set  off  with  wife  and  children. 
Jack  whipped  the  four  horses  into  a  good  pace, 
and  they  trotted  merrily  over  the  flat  country 
towards  tho  mountains. 

Guy  commanded  the  driver  to  halt  before  a 
rugged  hollow- way,  where  he  alighted,  and  bade 
the  others  do  the  same ;  then  he  said  to  his  serr- 
ing«man,  "  Jack,  drive  slowly  round  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  wait  for  us  at  the  three  Linden 
trees,  and  if  you  should  wait  a  long  while,  don't 
be  uneasy ;  let  the  horses  take  breath,  and  grace 
awhile ;  I  am  acquainted  with  a  footpath  here- 
abouts, which  is  somewhat  winding,  but  pleasant 
to  walk  in."   Then  he  struck  into  the  forest  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  as  they  made  but  alow 
progress  through  the  tangled  underwood,  he  began 
to  look  about  him  in  every  direction,  till  at  length 
the  wife  supposed  her  husband  had  lost  his  way, 
and  reconmiended  him  to  turn  back  and  follow 
the  road.    But  Guy  suddenly  stood  still,  collected 
his  six  children  around  him,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — "  You  are  thinking,  my  dear  wife,  that 
we  are  journeying  to  your  relatives ;  I  assure  jm 
that  is  not  my  intention.    Your  wealthy  cousins 
are  skinflints  and  scoundrels,  who,  when  I  for- 
merly in  my  affliction  sought  refuge  and  comfort 
among  them,   derided  my  misery  and  spumed 
me  from  their  doors  with  insult. — ^Here,  on  this 
spot,  dwells  our  true  cousin  to  whom  we  owe  our 
good  fortune,  and  who  on  my  bare  word  lent  me 
tiie  money  which  has  prospered  so  well  in  my 
hand.    By  his  appointment  I  am  here  to-day  to 
return  him  principal  and  interest.    Bo  you  know 
now  who  is  our  creditor  ?  it  is  tiie  lord  of  tho 
mountain,  Bubezahl !"    At  these  words  his  wife 
was  horribly  afraid,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  her  defence,  and  the  children  shook  with  terror 
and  apprehension  lest  their  frither  should  deliver 
them  over  to  Rubezahl,  of  whom  they  had  often 
heard  dismal  accounts  in  the  winter  evenings— 
and  whom  they  regarded  as  a  hideous  giant  and 
man-eating  monster.     Guy  detailed  to  them  his 
whole  adventure,  how  at  his  call  the  spirit  ap- 
peared to  him  in  tho  form  of  a  coal-miner — and 
what  had  transpired  in  the  interior  of  the  cavern; 
and  he  praised  the  benevolence  of  the  spirit,  with 
such  a  gratefVil  heart  and  such  profound  emotion 
that  the  warm  tears  trickled  down  his  honest  sun- 
burnt cheeks.      "Remain  here,"  he  continued, 
I  "  whilelgo  into  the  cave  and  transact  my  business. 
[Fear  nothing,  I  will  not  be  long  away,  and  if  I 
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on  jneFail  apon  him  to  come  I  will  bring  the 
tfomtam  ^nrit  back  with  me.  Be  not  afraid  to 
Ehake  him  heartily  by  tiie  hand,  though  it  is  a 
black  and  rough  one;  he  will  doypu  no  harm,  for 
he  is  pleased,  I  doubt  not,  with  his  own  bene- 
Toleat  act  and  our  gratitude !  only  keep  up  your 
eonnge  nnd  you  will  receive  no  harm  at  his 
hindi." 

is  his  tenified  wife  was  much  opposed  to  this 
subtoxmean  expedition,  and  the  children  wept 
onddamouKd  around  him,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  lesTS  them  pulled  him  back  again  by  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  he  was  obliged  to  break  away  from 
tkm  by  main  fbrce,  and  hurry  through  the  thick 
imdenrood  to  the  appointed  spot.  He  found 
all  the  tokens  of  tho  place  unchanged,  as  he  had 
imprinted  them  upon  his  memory.  The  old  half- 
decayed  oak  at  the  root  of  which  was  tho  opening 
in  the  lock,  stood  there  as  it  had  stood  three  years 
before,  Imt  of  the  opening  no  trace  could  be  found. 
Guy  tried  eyery  means  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
nuHmtain;  he  took  a  large,  stone,  and  hammered 
upon  the  rock,  thinking  the  spirit  might  choose 
to  open  at  the  summons ;  he  drow  forth  the  heavy 
^mbj  jingled  the  hard  cash,  and  cried  out  at  the 
top  of  his  Toico,  ''  Spirit  of  the  mountain,  take 
nht  is  thine ;"  but  the  spirit  answered  not  by 
word  nor  sign.  Thus  the  honest  follow  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  back  the  money  that  he  was  so 
denrons  to  repay.  As  soon  as  tiie  family  caught 
aght  of  him  returning,  thoy  ran  joyfiLlly  to  meet 
bm;  but  he,  being  sad  and  depressed  that  he 
coold  not  discharge  his  debt  to  his  bene^BM^tor,  sat 
tboQf^tfhlly  down  upon  the  grass  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  At  length,  he  remembered 
bis  hardihood  when  he  first  called  upon  the  spirit 
by  the  offensiYe  nickname,  and  resolved  to  have 
iccoDTse  again  to  the  same  expedient — ''  if  ho  is 
offended,"  said  he  to  himself,  ''  he  may  beat  and 
bruise  me  at  his  pleasure,  so  that  he  answers  to 
my  call."  Thereupon  he  cried  with  all  his  might, 
''fiabesahl!  Eubezahll"  His  anxious  wife 
prayed  him  to  be  silent,  and  tried  to  stop  his 
mouth;  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  but  bawled 
loader  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  youngest  boy 
raa  to  his  mother's  side  in  terror,  crying  **  Ah, 
the  black  man,  the  black  man!"  ''Where? 
▼here?"  aaked  Guy,  and  his  hopes  revived. 
''Yonder,  he  is  hiding  under  that  dark  tree,"  and 
•Q  tho  children  crept  into  a  cluster  together,  cry- 
ing bitterly.  The  &ther  searched  in  every  diiec- 
^  bat  saw  nothing :  it  was  an  illusion,  perhaps 
a  panng  shadow;  in  short,  the  spirit  did  not 
choow  to  appear,  and  all  his  calling  was  in  vain. 

The  whole  fiimily  now  set  out  to  return,  and 
Either  6ny  walked  sad  and  sorrowful  towards 
the  broad  highway  they  had  left.  Then  there 
aiMc  a  gentle  rustling  among  the  trees  of  the 
foicst,  the  slender  birches  bowed  thoir  leafy  heads, 
and  the  shimmering  foliage  of  the  aspens  chat- 


tered in  the  breeze ;  which  now  came  nearer  and 
shook  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  old  oaks,  and 
scattered  around  the  party  a  drift  of  withered 
leaves  and  dry  grass ;  little  douds  of  dust  rolled 
in  the  pathway,  at  which  funny  spectacle  the 
children,  who  thought  no  more  of  Bubezahl,  were 
much  amused,  and  ran  after  the  dried  leaves,  with 
which  the  whirlwind  played  at  gambols.  Among 
the  withered  leaves  there  was  a  piece  of  white 
paper  blown  across  the  road,  after  which  tho 
young  ghost'seer  made  chase ;  but  when  he  had 
almost  got  it,  the  wind  caught  it  up  again,  and 
away  it  went  out  of  his  grasp.  Thereon  he  threw 
his  hat  after  it,  which,  at  length,  by  good  luck, 
fairly  covered  it.  As  it  was  a  fair  white  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  economical  father  had  taught  them 
all  never  to  waste  anvthing,  however  trifling,  the 
little  fellow  brought  it  to  him,  expecting  a  word 
of  praise  and  a  smile  of  approval.  When  Guy  had 
opened  the  folded  paper  to  see  what  it  might  be, 
he  found  it  was  the  bond  which  he  had  signed  in 
the  cavern  fbr  the  hundred  crowns,  The  paper 
was  torn  ftom  top  to  bottom,  and  imder  the  sum 
total  was  written  the  word  *'  Eeceived." 

What  a  moment  was  that  for  poor  Guy !  His 
emotion  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  At  length 
he  cried  out  with  delight,  **  Bejoice,  dear  wife  and 
children,  rejoice !  He  has  seen  us,  he  has  wit- 
nessed our  gratitude ;  our  benefactor  is  with  us, 
though  we  cannot  see  him,  and  he  knows  that 
Guy  is  an  honest  man.  I  am  free  from  debt ;  now 
let  us  return  home  with  thankful  hearts."  Parents 
and  children  wept  many  tears  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, before  they  came  up  with  their  waggon;  and 
as  the  wife  had  a  great  desire  to  visit  her  con- 
nections, in  order,  by  the  display  of  their  pros- 
perity, to  shame  the  shabby  knaves  against  whom 
her  husband's  accounts  had  excited  her  warmest 
indignation,  they  turned  the  horses'  heads  in  that 
direction,  and  rolled  merrily  down  the  mountain- 
side— arrived  at  the  town  as  tho  sun  was  setting, 
and  stopped  at  the  very  house  from  which,  three 
years  before,  poor  Guy  had  been  thrust  forth  neck 
and  shoulders.  He  knocked  boldly  this  time,  and 
asked  fbr  the  master  of  the  house.  An  entire 
stranger  came  towards  him,  in  nowise  related  to 
the  family;  from  him  Guy  heard  that  the  once 
wealthy  cousins  had  succumbed  to  misfortune. 
One  was  dead,  another  was  ruined,  a  third  had 
been  obliged  to  run  avray;  all,  in  short,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  their  name  was  no  more  heard  in 
the  town.  The  parties  passed  the  night  with  tho 
hospitable  stranger,  who  detailed  these  affairs  cir- 
cumstantially to  man  and  wife  at  the  evening 
board.  The  next  day,  Guy  returned  with  his 
family  to  their  home  and  occupation,  resumed  his 
honest  industry,  continued  to  increase  in  wealth 
and  goods,  and  remained  an  honest,  respectable 
and  prosperous  man  all  his  life  long. 
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LoRB  Debbt,  although  supported  hj  tho  largest 
and  most  thoroughly  united  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  fallen  from  power,  by  the  finan- 
cial incapacity  of  his  cabinet.  Never  were  greater 
blunders  committed  than  the  attempt,  first,  to  cast 
away  £2,500,000,  (the  burden  of  which  nobody 
complained  of,)  by  abolishing  one  half  of  the  malt 
tax ;  and  second,  to  extend  the  area,  and  double 
the  rate  of  the  house  tax.  We  will  not  stop  now 
to  consider  the  other  parts,  some  of  which  were 
really  good  and  practical,  of  Mr.  Disraeli's /amotr« 
budget.  Wo  do  not  believe  that  that  budget  was 
his  own.  Wo  appreciate  his  ability  and  sagacity 
so  favourably,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  bad  parts  of  it  were  forced  upon  him  by  Lord 
Derby  and  his  other  colleagues.  Besides  we  also 
consider  it  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  resigned 
office  with  the  well-earned  reputation  of  an  able 
leader  and  powerful  debater. 

We  have  now  a  coalition  ministry.  Who  are 
the  members  of  this  new  Government  ?  We  will 
take  them  alternately  firom  the  Peelite  and  Whig 
Hst.  We  will  begin  with  Lords  Aberdeen  and 
Lansdowne,  statesmen  whose  high  administrative 
reputation,  great  experience,  and  unimpeachable 
purity  of  private  as  well  as  public  character,^are 
alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  greatest  public  con- 
fidence. 

Geoboe  Haxilton  Gordon,  Easl  of  Abebdeek, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1784,  and  married  in  1805 
the  daughter  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Abercom, 
who  died  in  1 8 1 2.  He  married  secondly  Harriett, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Douglas,  who  died  in 
1833  ;  since  which  time  his  lordship  has  remained 
a  widower. 

We  believe  that  few  men  possess  more  useful  ad> 
ministrative,  legislative,  and  diplomatic  knowledge 
than  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  We  believe,  although 
we  may  have  differed  from  some  of  his  political 
views,  that  there  never  was  a  more  pure-minded 
statesman,  or  that  any  man  is  more  deservedly  es- 
teemed for  the  virtues  which  have  adorned  his 
private  life. 

During  the  Wellington  Administration,  and 
when  that  office  was  vacated  by  Lord  Dudley,  a 
short  time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  he 
filled  with  great  ability,  judgment,  and  reputa- 
tion the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Eoreign 
Department.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  that  difficult  and  deli- 
cate office  during  the  French  Kevolution  of  1830, 
when  instead  of  interfering  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Europe,  he  cordially  joined  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  recognising  the  new 
government  of  France. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1834  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasuij,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  the  14th  of  April, 
1835,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministiy  resigned. 
During  this  brief  period  his  Colonial  administra- 


tion was  wise  and  just,  and  he  restored  much  of 
the  harmony  between  the  Home  Government  and 
the  Colonies,  which  had  been  recklessly  disturbed 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Stanley,  now 
Lord  Derby. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Feel  Ministry,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  the  administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  say,  with  confidence,  that  ho 
conducted  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
towards  foreign  states,  with  that  wisdom  and 
dignity  which  should  always  distinguish  tho 
British  statesman  who  is  intrusted  with  that 
department.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  those  two  perplexing  and  difficult  questions, 
the  Boundary  Dispute  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, were  finally  and^atisfiictorily  adjusted.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  intrusted  by  him  to  settle  the 
Boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
Lord  Ashburton  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  negotiated  with  tho  lato 
Daniel  Webster  the  treaty  which  adjusted  and 
terminated  that  Boundary  Dispute,  which  had 
lasted,  until  then,  since  the  Independence  of  the 
American  Union. 

The  Oregon  or  North  "West  Boundary,  still  con- 
tinued a  question  of  the  most  difficult  nature. 
The  British  Minister  at  Washington  refiised,  in 
1844,  to  accept  of  the  American  ultimatum  of  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees  N.  lat.,  as  the  boundaiy 
line  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  Britisli 
America  and  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacitic. 
But  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  after  taking 
all  the  perplexing  difficulties  of  this  dispute  into 
their  consideration,  accepted  the  Washington  k//i- 
matum,  retaining  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island 
for  the  British  Crown. 

The  Oregon  Boimdary  was,  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
settled  in  1845 :  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
there  does  not  remain  any  real  ground  of  misun- 
derstanding, although  Lord  Malmesbury  acted  very 
rashly  with  respect  to  American  vessels  frequent- 
ing the  fishing  grounds  of  British  America.  To 
wish  a  liberd  arrangement  was  concluded  with 
the  Government  of  Washington,  in  order  that  these 
fisheries  might  be  engaged  in  common,  providing 
that  British  caught  and  cured  fish  were  admitted 
duty  free  in  the  United  States,  and  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  British  Colonics,  and  of  the  United 
States,  were  freely  thrown  open  to  the  vessels  of 
both  countries. 

During  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  shipping  interests  of  Great 
Britain  complained  loudly  against  the  amount  of 
tolls  exacted  by  the  £ing  of  Hanover,  on  tho 
Elbe,  at  Staade,  and  against  those  exacted  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic, 
at  Elsinore.  The  settlement  of  the  Staade  Duties 
was  confided  to  Commissioners,  and  a  moderate 
scale  was  adopted  instead  of  tiie  previous  high 
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rates,  and  embodied  in  a  treaty  accordingly,  in 
1S42.  The  Sound  Duties  were,  at  the  same 
ptriod,  in  like  manner  adjusted,  and  a  moderate 
taiif  substituted  for  the  former  unequal  and 
grieTOUs  scale. 

In  the  whole  commercial  legislation  of  Sir  E* 
Pi>oI,  and  in  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
states,  he  was  constantly  supported  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen;  and  the  course  which  the  latter  has 
pursued  since  the  resignation  of  the  Peel  Ministry 
of  1846,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  his  pre- 
vious life,  may  justly  inspire  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  him,  with  regard  to  every  question  that 
l>oars  on  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  Goremment  of  tiie  United  Kingdom,  or  the 
ciTil,  rdigious,  and  political  liberty  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Therefore,  in  every  sense  of  the 
woitl,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  ''  a  safe  minister." 

Eesvx  William  Fixzmattbice  Petty,  Maequis 
OF  Li5siK)wxB,  bom  in  1780,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  author  of  "  Po- 
litioil  Arithmetic/'  and  whose  Beports  on  Ireland, 
ii  thej  had  been  attended  to  when  he  wrote, 
voald  probably  have  saved  that  country  from  most 
of  the  calamities  which  she  has  undergone  since 
the  reign  of  James  II.  The  present  Marquis  is 
second  son  of  the  first  Marquis,  more  conspicuously 
bown  as  the  Earl  of  Shelbume.  He  received  hiis 
eiiucation  first  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  at 
Mnbnigh,  under  the  roof  of  Bugald  Stewart. 
Ho  also  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
At  Edinburgh,  he  was  one  of  the  leadiing  members 
of  the  "  Speculative  Debating  Society;"  and  he 
there  acquired  the  practice  as  well  as  the  power 
of  debating,  which  distinguished  him  after  enter- 
ing the  House  of  Commons.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1802,  as  member  for  Calno;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1807.  He  devoted  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  the  intelligent 
and  sagacious  spirit  of  his  celebrated  ancestor; 
and  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Fox  compared  him  to  Mr.  Pitt  when  at 
the  same  age.  He  avoided  imitating  the  tumultu- 
ous language  of  those  violent  debates  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution* 
He  represented  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
his  becoming  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  while, 
U  the  same  time.  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  early 
^  of  twenty- two,  was  returned  as  his  colleague. 
On  resigning  office,  he  ceased  to  represent  the 
University ;  but  he  afterwards  sat  as  Member  for 
Camelford,  until  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
^thout  issue,  in  1809,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
estates  and  title  of  his  father,  the  Marquis  of 
I-anadowne. 

He  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  second 
^\  of  Ilchester,  who  died  in  1851. 

During  the  Eegency  Debate,  he  supported  the 
party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  and  it  was  sup- 
r>sedthat,  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
that  party  would  have  been  called  into  office,  but 
for  certain  conditions  which  they  proposed,  and 
*hich  were  rejected  by  the  Prmce  whom  they 
^  supported. 

In  1814  he  moved  an  address  declaratory  that 


the  attempts  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  had  not 
been  attended  with  complete  success,  and  praying 
that  more  efficient  means  should  be  employed  for 
that  purpose.  Although  always  liberal,  he  was 
not  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Liverpool  Ministr3^ 

In  1824  he  moved  the  house  to  declare  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  States.  On  this  occasion  he  said, 
"  He  might  ask  their  lordships  if  they  could  con- 
template any  course  of  events  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence nf  the  Spanish  Colonies  could  be  finally 
prevented  ?" 

•  He  adverted  to  the  feeble  condition,  financially 
and  morally,  of  Spain;  the  occupation  of  that 
kingdom  in  1824,  by  a  French  army,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  Spain  reconquering  her 
fonner  colonies.  He,  as  well  as  Mr.  Canning, 
rejoiced  in  believing  that  the  Spanish- American 
Colonies  would  become  great  when  they  became 
free — would  become  wise,  and  institute  liberal  and 
practical  administrations;  and  that  the  people 
would  become  intelligent,  prosperous,  rich  and 
happy.  Unhappily  those  ardent  and  liberal  as- 
pirations of  the  noble  Lord  have  not  been  realized. 
Had  those  countries  been  peopled  by  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  would  at  once  have  introduced  the 
free  institutions  of  England  into  their  boundless 
regions,  not  only  would  the  expectations  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  have  been. realized,  but 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mr.  Canning  would  have 
been  carried  into  glorious  and  practical  effect. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  conquered 
and  colonised  by  Spain,  had  no  traditions  except 
those  which  flowed  from,  and  were  merged  in, 
despotism ;  while  their  minds  wore  fettered  by  the 
darkening  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  priesthood^ 
ever  unfavourable  to  the  useful  and  (mlightencd 
education  and  Eberties  of  mankind. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
Ministry,  in  1827,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department,  but 
on  fmding  that  Mr.  Herries  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor,  and  not  being  able  to  introduce  his 
friend  Lord  John  Eussell  into  the  Cabinet  ho 
tendered  the  seals  to  his  Majesty,  and  was  only 
induced  to  retain  them  on  being  informed  that 
Mr.  Herries  was  recommended  to  the  king- by 
Viscount  (Joderich. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  formation  of 
the  Goderich  Administration,  Lord  Lansdowne 
remained  in  office  until  January  1828,  when  the 
late  Sir  R.  Peel,  under  the  Wellington  Ministry', 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey, 
in  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  in  which  office  he  continued 
until  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  in  1834.  But,  on  the  return  of  Lord 
Melbourne  to  power,  the  noble  Marquis  again  be- 
came President  of  the  Council,  and  continued  in 
office  until  1841,  when  that  Cabinet  resigned. 
In  July,  1846,  he  for  the  third  time  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  in  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
John  Eussell. 

During  the  whole  of  Lord  Lansdowne'spubliclifo 
no  man  has  been  more  conscientiously  liberal  and 
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no  Biatcsman  more  practical.  In  no  man's  judg- 
ment has  there  been  more  reliance  placed.  In  the 
House  of  Peers  he  has  always  been  distinguished 
as  a  sound,  clear,  moderate,  and  practical  speaker; 
and  those  who  heard  him  taking  leave,  as  it  were, 
of  public  life,  in  the  year  1852,  could  not  but 
admire  the  dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
moderation  of  language,  which  graced  the  high 
reputation  of  his  Lordship. 

The  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade — of  Catholic  Emancipation— of  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  Ireland — of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people— of  the  Reform  Bill — of  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  of 
all  ecclesiastieal  abuses — ^must  be  a  man  highly 
gifted  by  education  and  by  acquirements,  and  at 
all  times  the  patron  of  learning,  art,  and  science, 
and  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  courteous  gentle- 
men in  the  relations  of  private  society,  conse- 
quently ho  must  be  considered  a  statesman  of 
sound  and  safe  principles,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  peerage. 

Such  are  the  two  statesmen  to  whom  h6r 
Majesty  confided  the  formation  of  the  present 
Coalition  Ministry.  Lord  Lansdowne,  although 
the  adviser,  has  not,  however,  taken  office,  but  he 
will  not  the  less  give  his  support  to  the  present 
Government. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  Foreign  Department  is  now  administered, 
we  believe,  temporarily,*  by  Lobd  John  Bttssgli. 
Differing,  as  many  do,  on  various  questions  from 
this  statesman,  we  at  once  admit  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  administrators  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  may  say  in  Europe.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  no  other  man  can  be  found  so  eminently 
qualified  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
diould  the  nation  forget  the  early  advocacy  of  the 
Heform  of  abuses  by  Lord  John  RusseU. 

His  lordship  was  bom  in  Hertford-street, 
London,  on  the  19th  August,  1792,  and  is  the 
third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  school, 
near  Sandwich,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster, 
and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  married 
first,  in  1835,  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lister,  of  Armitage  Park;  and  secondly,  in  1841, 
Lady  Francis  Anne  Maria,  second  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Minto.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1813  as  member  for  Tavistock,  for  which 
with  a  short  interruption  he  sat  until  the  year 
1819.  His  first  speech  was  in  favour  of  re- 
pealing the  alien  act,  and  he  argued  against  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  France. 

In  1819,  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  for 
reform,  he  declared  himself  favourable  to  triennial 
parliaments,  but  would  not  pledge  himself  to  sup- 

-  -         •         ■     -  ■    . 

*  Lord  John  will,  ont  of  office,  bnt  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  continue  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
wiU  be  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  has  had 
great  foreign  as  wcU  as  administrative  esperienoe,  first, 
in  our  commercial  relations  with  France,  then  as  British 
Ambassador  in  Spain,  then  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  the 
Melbourne  Ministxy,  afterwards  as  a  most  efficient  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  lastly  as  a  most  sue- 
cessftil  and  popular  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ifelimd, 


port  any  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  re- 
presentation, as  S'jch  an  inquiry  would  fill  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  indefinite  and  vague 
alarms.  During  tiie  same  year  he  in  an  able  and 
temperate  speech  submitted  four  resolutions,  de- 
claratory of  the  expediency  of  disfranchising  cor- 
rupt boroughs,  of  compensating  pure  electors,  of 
transferring  the  right  of  representation,  so  taken 
away,  to^  large  towns,  and  for  preventing  bribery 
at  elections.  But  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  his  lordship  consideTed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  those  resolutions,  atid  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  forthe  disfranchising  of  Qranpound,  which 
he  finally  carried  in  1821,  and  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  disfranchisement  was  filled  up  by  giving 
an  additional  member  to  the  county  of  York. 

In  1821  he  brought  forward  without  success 
a  measure  for  disfranchising  several  corrapt  bo- 
roughs, and  transferring  the  seats  to  be  declared 
vacant  to  large  towns. 

In  1822 — 23 — 26  he  brought  forward  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion called  for  the  serious  attention  of  the  house. 

In  1 826  he  moved  a  scries  of  resolutions  against 
bribery  at  elections,  which  wero  carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  At  this  time  his 
lordship  sat  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  but  he 
was  rejected  for  his  advocacy  of  Catholic  Emanci' 
pation. 

He  was,  however,  returned  forthe  Trish  borough 
of  Bandon  Bridge;  and  his  next  Parliamentary 
movement,  in  1828,  was  one  which  should  ever 
render  the  country  gratefril  for  his  services:  for 
he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  carry  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  that  year;  since 
which,  those  obnoxious  statutes  have  for  ever  dis- 
appeared from  among  the  written  laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  the  28th  May,  1830,  he  made  a  very  powcr- 
frd  and  logical  speech  against  Mr.  O'ConneU  s  anar- 
chical motion  for  universal  etaiffrage,  advocating,  at 
the  same  time,  moderate  reformsy  and  declaring 
his  opposition  to  sweeping  measureB.  The  part 
which  he  took  in  supporting  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities ;  and  his  exertions 
afterwards,  in  1832,  in  favour  of  passing  the 
Beform  Bill,  and  in  carrying  many  nbcral  mea- 
sures, are  all  highly  creditable  to  Mm  as  a  states- 
man ;  although  he  has,  no  doubt,  like  other  states- 
men, committed  some  blunders,  such  as  his  letter 
to  the  electors  of  Stroud,  respecting  the  finality  of 
Parliamentary  reform. 

He  came  into  office  with  Lord  Qrey^s  Ministry, 
in  the  subordinate  place  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  which  he  filled  from  1830  to  November, 

1834.  On  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne,    in 

1 835,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  which  office  he  administered  with 
industry,  skill,  and  success  the  numerouB  difficul- 
ties attending  the  New  Poor  Law  Act-  In  Augost, 
1839,  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  whieh  office, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  and  we  shall  be 
borne  out  by  the  Colonists  far  and  wide,  he  admi- 
nistered with  probably  more  satisfaction  to  the 
Colonists,  than  any  previous  Colonial  Minister ;  and 
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it  was  With  no  small  constomation  to  his  Majesty's 
sabjocts  in  the  Colonics  that  he  was  replaced,  in 
1841,  hj  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  former  mal-administration  is  considered  to 
have  originated  all  the  discontents  which  led  to 
the  Canadian  rebellion. 

On  the  Ml  of  the  Feel  Ministry,  Lord  John 
became  Prime  Minister,  in  July,  1846,  and  oonti- 
nnad  at  the  head  of  the  Govemment  until  March, 
1853.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  administration  was  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  nearly  similar  to  that  which  aided  in  driving 
Sir  B.  Feel  from  of9lce ;  in  carrying  which,  Lord 
John  had  the  magnanimous  support  of  his  great 
predecessor. 

The  Goremment  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  dis- 
tinguished for  having  repealed  the  most  obnoxious 
parts  of  the  Navigation  Laws — ^for  reducing  the 
SogBT  Daties,  and  some  others,  including  Stamps 
—for  repealing  the  Window  Tax — ^for  extend- 
ing the  Irish  Hepresentative  Franchise  —  and 
for  preeenring  peace  with  foreign  states,  and 
tranqailHty  at  home,  amidst  the  rerolutions  of 
Eniope  in  1848.  He  had  also  to  grapple  with 
the  calamities  of  an  Irish  famine  and  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1847-8.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, howerer,  he  governed  by  sufferance  and 
nol  by  a  Farliamentary  majority ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  own  great  abilities  and  the  able  as- 
siitanoe  of  Lord  F^merston,  and  the  indefatigable 
isdnstiy  of  Sir  Chas.  Wood,  his  Ministry  in  that 
House  was  remarkably  weak.  Until  the  deplo- 
Table  deaUi  of  Sir  Robert  Fed,  he  had  the  con- 
sistent support  of  that  statesman.  He  had  also 
th«  support  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  it  is  sup- 
posed, had  early  entertained  the  view  of  taking 
office  with  the  Noble  Lord. 

Prom  the  day,  however,  on  which  Lord  Fal- 
merston  was  dismissed  from  power,  it  became 
evident  to  all  hut  men  of  shallow  mind,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  John  Eussell  would  not,  as  then 
Gonstitatedy  be  much  longer  endured  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Lord  Jdm  BosseU  is  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
acqmremoits.  He  is  author  of  a  very  interesting 
life  of  his  patrifitie  ancestor.  Lord  William  Russell, 
also  of  an  ''Essay  on  the  British  Constitution,''  and 
of  *^  Don  Carlos,^'  a  tragedy.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
abo  written  an  **  Essay  on,  or  an  accoimt  of,  the 
iBtrodaetion  of  the  Turks  into  Europe."  But  a 
votk  which  lie  has  written,  although  it  does  not 
W  his  lordship's  name,  entitled,  "  A  History  of 
the  principal  States  of  Europe,  ftom  the  Feace  of 
UtPEcht,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  is  undoubtedly  a  work 
^hidi  deserves  a  much  higher  reputation  than  it 
^  obtained.  A  new  edition,  with  the  noble 
aatWs  fsasoke^  would  acquire  deserved  credit.  He 
lus  besides  consented  to  edit  the  works  of  Thomas 
Moore,  we  bdieve  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's 
lamily. 

As  an  orator  Lord  John  RusseU,  with  rather  a 
▼esk,  bat  clear  voice,  is  a  remarkably  distinct 
*i**kw.  He  arranges  his  fects  with  great  skill ; 
aodalthoogh.  occasionally  cold  and  inanimate, 
oe  rises  on  important  occasions  with  surprising 

^t|  tm^  sad  cActr  The  "  modem  Ximon,"  de- 


scribing the  coldness  of  Lord  John's  eloquence  on 
ordinary  occasions,  concluded — 

'*  Bat  863  the  statesman,  when  the  steam  ig  on, 
And  languid  Johnny  glows  in  glorious  John." 

Hbitbt  Felhak  GltstOk,  fifth  Bvke  of  New- 
castle, and  Becretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nics, was  bom  in  London,  1811,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  tenth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced  (1850).  He  graduated  at 
Christ's  Church,  Oxford;  and  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  1831,  and  was 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Wellington  and 
Feel  administration  of  1834-5,  at  which  time 
his  fbiend  Mr.  Gladstone  was  also  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1841  Lord  Lincoln 
was  appointed  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  Land  Bevenue,  Works  and  Buildings, 
an  of9lce  which  he  resigned  the  2nd  of  March, 
1846.  In  this  department,  which  affords  but  a 
limited  area  for  adminis^ative  statesmanship, 
Lord  Lincoln  was  attentive,  and  in  regard  to  the 
public  parka  and  buildings  his  arrangements  uni- 
formly manifested  good  taste,  and  were  always 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  He  was  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister  from 
January  to  July  1846. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  it  may  seem  that  his  administrative 
knowledge  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  the  great  and  responsible  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  now  holds,  with  the  prospect  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  We  do  not 
join  in  that  opinion.  We  have  known  him,  for 
many  years,  as  a  laborious  statesman,  and  one 
who  has  acquired  a  Ml  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  British  empire,  by  travelling  in  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe.  He  has  greatly  profited 
by  the  experience  afforded  him  while  associated 
with  the  Ministry  of  Sir  R.  Feel,  and  bv  several 
gears'  close  attendance  in  the  House  of  (jommon?, 
m  which  he  was  a  pleasing  and  successful 
speaker.  He  has  been  equally  successM  in  the 
House  of  Feers.  He  is  a  thorough  Free-trader 
and  an  honest  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  He  is  sagacious,  and  his  judgment 
is  usually  sound  and  practical;  an^  althongh 
intrusted  with  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments under  the  Crown,  we  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  succeed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  those 
who  are  most  interested,  the  colonists ;  no  man, 
we  believe,  can  be  more  anxious  to  do  that  which 
is  right,  and  few  men  are  more  able  to  do  so  than 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

He2tby  John  Tekple,  Vibcottkt  FitMESSroy, 
was  bom  in  1784,  and  is  collaterally  descended 
from  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple,  of  whom 
Lord  Chesterfield  says,  he  was  the  first  man  who 
wrote  the  English  language  with  purity  and 
elegance. 

His  lordship  entered  Farliament  as  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1806,  and  almost 
immediately  after  became  Secretary  at  War,  an 
office  which  he  administered  with  masterly  ability 
until  the  year  1828,  when  he  resigned  m  conse- 
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quence  of  tho  diBmiaBal  of  his  Mend,  Mr.  Hub- 
kisson,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grey  Cabinet  he  was 
chosen  as  the  most  able  man  to  fill  the  delicate, 
difficult,  and  perplexing  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  negotiations  carried  on 
at  London,  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  devolved 
nearly  altogether  upon,  and  were  finally  arranged 
chiefly  through  the  perseverance  and  judgment  of 
the  noble  Lord.  He  held  office  until  the  dismissal 
of  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  December,  1834,  and 
returned  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Pedi,  in 
1835,  when  he  continued  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment until  the  resignation  of  that  Ministiy  in 
1841. 

During  this  period  of  six  years,  he  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  his  negotiations 
he  was  not  only  eminently  successfal  with  conti- 
nental Europe,  but  with  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  States;  countries  where,  formerly, 
British  subjects  were  frequently  exposed  to  great 
injustice.  He  was  greatly  blamed  with  regard  to 
the  Syrian  war;  but  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Turkey  and  the  Government  of  the  Porte, 
and  of  the  power  at  that  time  of  Mehemot  Ali 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  wiU  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  although  interference  in  tho  affairs  of 
other  countries  is  scarcely,  xmder  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  justified  on  the  part  of  England ; 
yet  had  not  the  Turkish- Syrian  question  been 
settled  at  that  time  by  force,  in  jdl  probability 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would 
have  been  the  consequence ;  and  the  further  effect 
would  bo  a  war  as  to  who  should  share  in  its  par- 
tition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  a  vital 
policy,  on  tho  part  of  England,  to  settle  the  posi- 
tion of  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt ;  a  country  with  the 
Government  of  which  it  wOl  be  impossible  for  us 
to  allow  any  other  power  to  interfere,  so  long  as 
we  possess  any  dominion  in  India  or  Australia. 

When  the  BusseU  administration  was  formed, 
he  again  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  against  his  lordship's  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  he 
was  always  truly  the  patriotic  Minister  and  States- 
man of  the  British  Empire,  and  not  of  Austria, 
Eussia,  France,  or  of  any  other  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  dismissal  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Government  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
Although  we  regret  that  he  is  not  now  Foreign 
Minister,  yet  we  believe,  from  his  wonderful 
business-powers  and  indefatigable  industry,  that 
there  is  no  man,  unless  it  be  Lord  John  BusseU  or 
Sir  James  Graham,  who  could  so  efficiently  admi- 
nister the  Home  Department  as  Lord  Palmerston. 
Kor  is  there  any  man  so  great  a  favourite  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

RoBEBT  MoNSET  BoLFE,  LoRD  Cranwortit,  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  son  of  the  late  Bev.  Edward 
Bolfe,  was  bom  at  Cranworth,  Norfolk,  in  1 790 ; 
married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  William 
Carri  £s^.,  of  Frog^oU.     Educated  at  Trinity 


College,  Cambridge.  Has  been  Solicitor  General. 
On  petition  as  member  for  Penryn  from  1832  to 
1839,  when  he  became  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Vice  Chancellor,  in  1850. 

George  John  Douglas  Campbell,  eighth  Ditee 
OF  Argyll,  &c.,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  bom  at 
Ardrimple  Castle,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1822,  and 
married  1844  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  is  hereditary  Master  of 
the  Queen's  household  in  Scotland,  and  hereditary 
Sheriff  of  Argyllshire.  This  young  nobleman  has 
written  a  very  able  **  Essay  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotland  since  the  Union,''  and  in 
1851  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
personally  know  him,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  fulfil 
the  cicpectation  which  is  entertconed  of  his  be- 
coming useful  and  able  in  public  life. 

GR.iNviLL£  George  Leveson   Gower,    second 
Earl  Grai^ville,  President  of  the  Council,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1815.     He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  married,  in  1840,  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  Dalberg, 
and  reUct  of  Sir  Ferdinand    Eichard    Edward 
Acton,  Daronet.     He  succeeded  his  father,  who 
was  long  our  able,  kind,  and  accomplished  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  in  1846.     He  was  attache  for  some 
time  to  our  British  Embassy  at  the   Court  of 
Louis  Philippe,  where  he  for  some  years  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  people  and 
their  language.     He  had  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage of  having  for  his  mother  a  lady  of  great 
acquirements,  highly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  tlie 
French  Court,  by  dl  diplomatic  circles,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  lady  of  tho  British  Ambassador. 
Lord  Gran^'illc  was  appointed  a  Hailway  Com- 
missioner (Board  of  Trade)  in  1846 ;  Master  of  the 
Buck  Hounds,  July,  1846,  to  May,  1848;  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Paymaster- 
General  to  the  Forces  in  1848  to  Dec.,  1851 ;  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Dec., 
1851,  to  Feb.,  1852.    He  was  also  one  of  the 
most  able  and  active  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  in  1851.     He  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  Lord  Leveson,  first  for  Morpeth,  from 
1837  to  1843,  and  for  Lichfield,  from  Sept.,  1841, 
to  Jan.,  1846.    He  is  nephew  of  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Sutherland,  and  first  cousin  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.    In  public  life  he  has  been,  and 
is,  very  popular,  and  we  know  of  no  man  more 
beloved  and  respected  in  private  society. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  been  so  long  and  so  well 
known  to  the  public,  that  our  sketch  of  him  will 
bo  brief. 

He  was  bom  in  1792,  married  in  1819  Fanny 
Callendar,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Ardinglant.  He  sat  first  for  Carlisle,  1826-9  ;  for 
East  Cumberknd,  1830-37;  Pembroke  District, 
1838-41;  Dorchester,  1841-47;  Ripon,  184 7-. 
52 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  was  again  returned 
for  Carlisle,  where  he  was  re-elected  a  few  days 
ago.  As  member  for  Carlisle,  he  advocated  almost 
lladical  measures.  He  has  written  one  pamphlet 
of  a  very  liberal  tendency,  which  he  has  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  another, 
proposing  stiU  more  sweeping  monanree.     As 
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bomber  for  East  Camborland  he  was  introduced 

into  Lord  Grey's  ministry  in  1830,  and  administered 

the  Admiralty  with  very  great  ability,  although 
in  s<}mc  instances,  with  probably  an  injudicious 
cxonomy,  and  he  resigned  in  1834,  in  consequence 
of  what  lie  considered  Lord  Melbourne's  too  great 
an  extension  of  reform  in  the  Irish  Church.  He 
was  elected  on  high  Protectionist  principles  for 
Dorchester,  in  1841,  and  became  a  Member  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gbvemment,  in  which  he  aided, 
we  hare  no  doubt,  honestly,  in  abolishing  the 
Com  Laws,  and  in  carrying  all  the  Pree  Trade 
measuies  of  that  Gk)vemment.  As  Minister  for 
the  Home  Department  his  administration  was  con- 
spicTioos  for  its  ability,  energy,  and  justice.  In 
office  th«^  is  probably  not  a  more  efficient  ad- 
ministrator in  whatever  department  he  may  fill, 
than  the  Bight  Hon.  Earonet. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  frequently  changed 
hs  political,  commercial,  and  finieaicial  opinions ; 
bat  this  he  frankly  avows,  and  no  man  could  be 
more  liberal  than  he  in  his  late  speeches  at  Carlisle. 
He  is  certainly  a  powerful  Minister  in  any  Govem- 
meni 

The  Right  Hon.  TVilluk  Ewakt  GLAnsroNE, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  the  third  son  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  Bart.,  of  Pasque^  He 
Tas  bom  at  liyerpool  in  1809,  and  was  educated 
u  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
aqoired  a  double  first  class  in  1831.  He  sat  for 
Newark  from  1832  until  December,  1845.  He 
^33  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  and  ITnder 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  during  a  short 
period,  in  1835,  when  he  resigned  along  with  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  Ministry.  He  was  President  of  the 
IWd  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint  firom  Sept., 
1841,  to  May,  1843,  when  he  was  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  retaining  the  Mas- 
ter^p  of  the  Mint.  He  resigned  both  offices  in 
February,  1845  ;  probably  for  no  other  cause  but, 
conscientiously,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  s^d, 
or  eyen  suspected,  that  his  vote,  soon  after,  on  the 
^ajnooth  Graat,  could  be  influenced  by  his  hold- 
ing oflRce. 

He  accepted  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  in  Dec.,  1845 ;  when,  not  being  returned 
h  Newark,  he  remained  without  a  seat  in  Par- 
liunent  until  returned  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, at  the  general  election,  1847 :  for  which  he 
^^  re-elected  in  1852,  and  lately,  after  a  most 
^justifiable  and  protracted  opposition,  highly 
^creditable  to  the  iUiberal  and  intolerant  mem- 
t«r3  of  Convocation. 

^r.  Gladstone's  parliamentary  career  and  his 
oSciailife  have  been  remarkably  effective.  His 
^Hcation  and  industry  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
^d  the  Colonial  Office,  have  justly  distinguished 
bim  as  a  statesman  and  admmistrator.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  he  managed  the  a&irs  of  the  colonies 
^tb  prudence  and  sagacity.  In  truth,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  one  of  the  most 
Mnarkable  men  of  the  age.  As  an  orator,  for 
^liich  nature,  study,  and  knowledge  have  emi- 
p«ntlj  qualified  him,  he  is  the  most  ready  speaker 
ui  the  House  of  Commons,    IX^Yor  was  there  a 
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more  effective  speech  than  his  withering  reply  to 
Mr.  Disraeli's  closing  speech  on  the  Budget. 

We  believe  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  difficult  duties  of  his  present  office ;  at 
all  times  a  departm^it  which  is  most  likely  to 
render  a  minister  unpopular.  There  is  great  truth 
in  the  dictum  of  Emery,  Surintendant  des  Einances 
under  Mazarin,  ''  Que  les  Ministres  des  Pinances 
n'etaient  faits  que  pour  etre  maudits." — "  That 
Ministers  of  Pinance  were  only  made  to  be  cursed." 
He  meant  in  a  popular  sense.  We  are  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  undoubted 
strict  integrity,  skill,  and  financial  knowledge, 
will  bring  forward,  if  not  the  best  and  most  equi- 
table buc^t,  the  best  and  most  equitable  that  can 
be  rendered  practicable  under  existing  circum- 
stances, with  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  that  sacred  regard  which  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  for  the  national  credit  and  dignity.  "Wo 
say  thus  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him  as  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  of  his  private  character. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stene  is  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  is  author  of 
the  "  State  in  its  Eolations  with  the  Church ;" 
"  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Eesults ;'' 
a  small  but  very  able  work  on  "  Eecent  Commer- 
cial Legislation ;"  besides  other  works.  His  two 
Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  atrocious 
political  imprisonments  and  cruelties  committed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  do  the  highest 
credit  to  his  heart  as  a  man,  and  to  his  mind  as  a 
stetesman.  Mr.  Gladstone  married,  in  1839,  Ca- 
therine, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Bichard 
Glynne,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  Plintslure. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sib  Chables  Woon,  Babt., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  AffSsdrs  of 
India,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Prancis  landley, 
and  was  bom  at  Pontefract,  in  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
taiaed  a  double  first  class  degree  in  1821.  He 
sat  for  Great  Grimsby  from  1826  to  1831.  He 
married  in  1829  Lady  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter 
of  the  second  Earl  Grey,  and  was  returned  for 
Wareham  in  1831.  He  was  private  Secretory  to 
the  latter,  when  Prime  Minister ;  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  1832  to  1834;  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty 1835  to  1839,  when  he  resigned.  He  was 
Chajicellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  July  1846  to 
Pebruary  1 852.  He  has  been  returned  for  Halifax 
at  every  election  since  1832. 

Sir  Charles  "Wood  is  a  most  laborious  man  of 
business.  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  budget  and  esti- 
mates, on  which  such  extraordinary  praise  has 
been  lavished,  were  Sir  Charles  Wood's,  without  the 
least  alteration,  and  passed  in  the  exact  shape  in 
y  which  they  were  left  by.himi  on  resigning  office 
in  Pebruary  1852.  It  is  remarkable  thatwhila 
Sir  Charles  was  somewhat  unpopular,  we  think 
very  unfairly,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  no 
man  was  ever  more  popular  or  efficienti  as  Secre- 
tary, both  at  the  iSreasury  and  the  Admiralty. 
His  knowledge  of  all  public  business  is,  we  may 
say  so  confidently,  extensive.  He  is  high-minded, 
and  his  j^rinciples  and  character  are  strictly  ho« 
nourable  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life.  We 
believe  that  he  will  prove  the  aUeet  Minister  of 
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the  India  Board  that  has  ever  presided  oyer  fliat 
department.  He  will  have  to  g;rapple  with  all 
the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  renewing 
or  modifying  in  1853-4  the  Government  of  the 
British  Indian  Empire.  A  task  of  stupendous 
magnitude. 

The  Bioht  Hokottbable  Sidvet  Hebbebt,  son 
of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  his  second 
wife,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Count  Voronzow, 
was  bom  at  Itichmond,  in  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  in 
the  fourth  class  classics,  in  1831.  He'  has  sat 
for  Wiltshire  since  1832.  In  1846  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Major  General  A'Court,  niece  of 
the  first  Lord  Heytesbury.  He  was  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  from  September  1841  to  February 
1845,  and  Secretary  at  War  from  February  1846 
to  July  1846.  In  both  he  proved  an  efficient 
man  of  business.  In  Parliament  he  is  a  clear, 
fluent,  and  logical  speaker.  Personally  he  is 
much  esteemed,  and  his  benevolence  is  worthy  of 
great  praise,  in  promoting  the  emigration  of  poor 
females  te  Australia,  where  they  now  live  in 
preat  comfort  and  happiness.  In  the  Cabinet, 
in  office,  and  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
will  prove  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
Government.  His  views  are  liberal,  and  he  is  an 
honest  and  thorough  free-trader. 

The  Rioht  How.  Sib  Wir.  Moleswoeth,  Babt., 
son  of  the  seventh  Baronet,  bom  inLondon  in  1 810, 
succeeded  his  father  1823,  was  M.P.  for  Cornwall 
1882  to  1837,  for  Leeds,  1837  to  1841,  and  since 


1845  for  Southwark,  and  was  High  Sheriff  for 
Cornwall  in  1832.  In  1844,  he  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Bruce  Carstairs,  relict  of  Temple 
West,  Esq.  He  was  formerly,  we  believe,  pro- 
prieter  of  the  Westminster  imew,  and  he  has 
edited  the  works  of  Hobbes.  He  has  always  been 
returned  to  Parliament  as  a  "  Eadical  Eeformer/' 
and  "  in  favour  of  complete  religious  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
Jews."  As  he  has  had  no  admimstrative  expe- 
rience, we  caimoty  as  yet,  say  anything  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  &c.,  as  an  admi- 
nistrator. There  is  much  expected  from  him,  and 
at  his  recent  election  his  speech  was  bold  and 
frank.  In  Parliament,  the  subject  of  his  speeches 
was  chiefly  the  Colonies,  on  which  his  views  were 
comprehensive,  and  illustrated  by  stetistics. 

Such  are  her  Majesty's  present  advisers.  Never 
has  there  been  brought  together  in  one  British 
Cabinet  so  many  experienced  and  able  men— will 
they  hold  together  ?  will  they  continue  in  power  ? 
Ve  sincerely  hope  they  will — ^we  believe  they 
can.  There  may  be  some  differences  of  opinion 
between  them.  But  each  must  give  way,  in  some 
reasonable  degree,  to  his  colleagues.  If  ever  there 
could  be  a  time  when  imity  in  a  Government  was 
more*  necessary  than  at  another,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  empire,  the  present  is  that  time.  Ve 
trust  that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  will  en- 
tertain towards  his  colleagues  the  sentiment  of 
hearance  euidfarlearanee,  on  all  differences. 

M, 
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The  new  year  commenced  with  a  new  Admi- 
nistration. The  Ministry  was  formed  before  the 
close  of  December,  but  too  late  to  allow  us  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  list  of  tiie  Cabinet  in  our 
last  month's  Begistor.  It  is  therefore  inserted 
here:— 


Fh-st  Lord  of  the  Treasury . 
liOrd  Chancellor  .... 
Ohanoellor  of  the  Ezoheqner 
Home  Seoretaiy  .... 
Foreign  Secretaiy .  •  .  , 
Colonial  Secretary .... 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
President  of  the  Ooondl  . 
Lord  Priry  Seal  •  •  .  . 
Secretary  at  War  •  .  •  , 
First  Commissioner  of  Works 
Without  office    •    .    . 


The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Granworth. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Lord  Palmerston. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Earl  Grantille. 
TheDukeof  Aifiyll. 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert 
Sir  William  Moleaworth. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 


As  regards  the  Foreign  Offiee,  the  present  ar- 
langement  is  understood  te  be  only  a  temporary 
one.  Lord  John  Bussell  will  hold  the  seals  till 
Parliament  meetsi  when  he  will  hand  them  over 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  retaining,  however,  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  with  tibe  leadership  of  the 
Hoiue  of  OoBUDnoiis* 


If  the  strength  of  a  ministry  were  in  proportion 
to  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  its  members, 
the  present,  as  every  one  admite,  would  be  one  of 
the  strongest  ministries  that  have  ever  conducted 
the  government  of  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
now  affirmed  that  Lord  Aberdeen  will  have  a  larger 
body  of  supporters  in  Parliament  than  was  a( 
first  supposed.  He  can  count  upon  a  good  ma^ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  including  "tiie  whole 
bench  of  bishops,"  and  some  forty  or  fifty  sup- 
porters of  the  late  administration  are  said  to  hv>i 
already  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  com^ 
bination.  From  all  these  circumstances  the  con^ 
elusion  has  been  drawn  by  sanguine  partisans,  thai 
the  present  government  Is  likely  to  be  not  only  i 
strong,  but  a  steble  one, — a  concmsioii  which  seemi 
to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  premature.  A  political 
party,  Uke  an  army,  requires  something  more  thai 
able  leaders  and  weU-filled  ranks  to  ensure  success 
There  must  be  concert,  discipline,  and  enthusiasm; 
and  of  none  of  these  is  the  Aberdeen  administratioi 
yet  assured.  The  ministry  is  made  up  of  memben 
of  different  parties,  who  have  frequently  beel 
arrayed  on  opposite  sides,  and  who  still  hold,  oi 
some  importaat  questlonsi  widely  different  views 
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Jforeoyer,  fhongh  they  aro  donbtless  all  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  liberal  in  their  opimons,  it  is  never- 
theless trae,  that  the  leading  ministers,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  less  ardent  in  their  desire 
lor  progress  than  the  great  body  of  their  followers. 
This  state  of  things  is  perhaps  a  necessity  in  the 
present  condition  of  politics;  but  it  is  certainly 
destmctive  of  that  popular  enthnsiasm  which  is 
the  motiTe  power  of  a  Liberal  Administration. 
The  ministerial  party  will  probably  present  to 
its  opponents  an  array  not  much  more  orderly  or 
fiffnudable  than  that  of  the  EtniEiban  armyi  de- 
Rzibed  by  Macanlay,  when 

Those  behind  cried  "  Forward  !** 

And  those  before  cried  **  back !" 

The  faronrable  result  of  the  re-elections  has, 
indeed,  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  new  Mi- 
nistry is  leaUy  a  popular  one.  To  a  certain  extent, 
^  inference  ia  fior  enough ;  but  the  test»  under 
present  dicomatanees,  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
toTf.  The  recent  general  election  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted Uie  energies  and  the  funds  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  budget  of  the  late  Ministry,  unpalatable 
alike  to  M^id  and  foe,  has  been  a  great  help  to  their 
soceessors.  And  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  these  appeals  to  the  constituencies  have  aroused 
little  opposition^  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
tailed  forth  few  very  warm  manifestations  of  fa- 
Tonr.  The  amount  of  popular  support  which  the 
present  Ministry  may  eiipect  to  enjoy,  will  depend 
entirely  npon  the  character  of  the  measures  which 
may  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government. 

The  general  x>olicy  of  the  Administration  has  been 
Tagaely  indicated  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  foi^nal 
declaration  made  on  assuming  office,  and  by  other 
Members  of  the  Ministry,  in  their  addresses  to 
their  constituents.  From  these  manifestoes  the 
pnhlic  hare  learned  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  are— 

To  mftintmn  a  pacific  but  independent  foreign 
policy; 

To  carry  out  firee-trade  principles ; 

To  extend  education ; 

Torefbrm  the  representative  system ; 

To  secure  the  freedom  and  purity  of  elections ; 

To  promote  law  reform ; 

To  remove  the  Jewish  disabilities ; 

To  reform  the  customs  department ;  and 

To  establish  self-government  in  the  colonies. 

This  is  certainly  an  imposing  array  of  Liberal 
professions;  but  it  has  not  escaped  notice  that 
oiily  one  specific  measure  is  promised,  namely, 
the  alteration  of  the  oath  which  excludes  Jews 
fr<rai  Parliament.  In  all  other  departments  of 
reform,  the  new  Ministers  have  left  themselves 
&ee  to  do  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  choose, 
prorided  only  that  they  attempt  to  do  something. 
It  may  be  said  that  an  announcement  of  specific 
Qeasores  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  at  this 
moment,  and  that  the  public  must  necessarily  be 
contented  for  the  time  with  general  assurances 
^  good  intentions.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
happens  l^t  the  leading  ministers  have  declared 
Bgamst  one  highly  important  measure,  in  such  a 
D^aoner  as  to  awaken  some  doubt  concerning  the 
^  ehsnoter  ^  their  general  iat^tioBS.    The 


ballot  is  not  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  Eefomi 
Bill.  The  reasons  given  for  excluding  it  are  so 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  true  reason  is  pui-posely 
kept  back.  Lord  John  Russell,  for  example, 
objects  to  the  ballot  because  he  is  "  against  secrecy 
in  everything."  Why,  then,  are  not  meetings  of 
the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Privy  Council  held  with 
open  doors  ?  And  why  are  not  all  foreign  des- 
patches published  without  delay  ?  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  that  publicity  is  only  desirable  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  end  being  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  conducive  to  that 
end,  it  ceases  to  be  desirable.  Sir  James  Graham, 
again,  urges  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  this 
free  country,  to  make  secret  voting  compulsory. 
Yet,  in  this  free  country,  open  voting  is  now 
made  compulsory.  The  interference  with  the 
electors'  freedom  of  action  must  be  exactly  tlic 
same  under  either  law ;  but  in  the  one  case  the 
compulsion  would  be  for  his  benefit  and  for  the 
public  good,  while  in  the  other  it  injures  alike 
the  voter  and  the  country. 

One  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion,  that  these 
sagacious  Ministers  do  not  really  oppose  the  ballot 
for  such  feeble  and  untenable  reasons,  but  rather 
because  they  have  no  hope  of  carrying  it  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  except  by  means  of  a  popular 
agitation  which  they  are  unwilling  to  arouse.  It 
may,  consequently,  be  inferred,  that  no  measure 
is  likely  to  be  proposed  by  the  present  Government, 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  carry  without  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  A  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  will  support  the  Administration  so  long  as 
no  really  large  and  important  measure  of  political 
reform  is  brought  forward ;  but  no  longer.  And 
who  expects  that  a  system  of  education,  which 
would  satisfy  the  country,  will  be  sanctioned  by 
the  bench  of  bishops  ? 

Indeed  it  is  eiadent,  that  no  very  beneficial 
legislation  on  these  points  can  be  expected  from  a 
Government  which  declines  to  resort  to  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  momentum  necessary  to  over- 
come the  dead-weight  of  the  obstructive  branch 
of  the  legislature.  Such  being  the  case,  some  may 
be  inclined  to  ask,  and  not  without  apparent 
reason,  what  benefit  the  nation  is  likely  to  gain 
from  the  change  of  Ministry,  beyond  the  merely 
negative  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  budget. 
The  answer  is  easy,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  coimtry  will  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
advantage  of  good  administration.  It  is  something 
to  know  that  every  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice is  likely  to  be  well-conducted,  and  that  if  any 
great  emergency  should  arise,  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  statesmen  in  the  country  will  bo 
ready  to  meet  it.  *We  may  also  have  the  satis- 
faction, such  as  it  is,  of  knowing  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  present  Ministry  are  with  the  people. 
We  shaU  be  no  longer  annoyed  by  denimciations 
of  *' the  rabble,"  and  by  proclamations  of  the  neces- 
sity of  resisting  the  progress  of  democracy. 

But  popular  sympathies  and  good  administra- 
tion will  not  alone  satisfy  the  country.  Tho 
defects  of  our  representativG  system  are  so  great 
and  glaring,  and  puUic  feeling  has  become  p 
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keenly  alive  to  them,  that  any  GoYemment  which 
is  not  prepared  to  make  a  serious  and  determined 
effort  for  their  removal,  cannot  expect  long  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  While  the 
present  critical  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent 
endures,  it  must  tend  to  repress  political  excite- 
ment in  this  country.  But  as  soon  as  this  pecu- 
liar "pressure  from  without"  ceases  to  keep  the 
present  Government  in  place,  its  lack  of  genuine 
reforming  zeal  will  become  apparent,  and  will, 
probably,  lead  either  to  its  early  modification  or 
to  its  downfall. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  will 
come  xmder  the  consideration  of  Parliament  this 
year,  is  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  the  constitution  under  which  In^  is 
governed.     Our  vast  possessions  in  the  £ast  have 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  little  more  than  the 
private  property  of    a   joint-stock    association. 
They  have  been  treated  as  a  great  patronage- 
preserve,  maintained  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  provide  comfortable  and 
respectable    situations    for  their   relatives    and 
friends.     The  natural  rights  of  the  natives  of 
India,  though  not  altogether  forgotten,  have  been 
littlo  respected.      A  new  feelmg,   however,   is 
beginning  to  prevail,  which  will  not  aUow  this 
state  of  things  much  longer  to  continue.     It  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  that  the  main  principle  on 
which  our  system  of  Indian  government  has  been 
based  is  not  the  right  one.     Hereafter,  to  satisfy 
the  national  sense  of  justice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  govern  India,  not  for  the  advantage  of  any 
class  of  persons  in  this  country,  but  mainly  with 
a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
This  change  of  system  is  demanded  not  only  by 
the  requirements  of  justice,  but  by  a  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  empire.     The  natives  of  our 
Indian  teiritories  are  awakening  to  a  conciousness 
of  their  rights  as  subjects  of  tiie  British  Crown. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  establish  despotic  govern- 
ments in  any  region  of  the  earth ;  tiie  principles 
of  British  liberty,  sown  everywhere  by  our  open 
courts  of  justice,  our  unfettered  press,  and  even 
by  the  fi«o  speech  and  manners  of  the  very 
officials  who  administer  the  arbitrary  system,  vrill 
in  time  take  root,  spring  up,  and  produce  their 
fruit.     Already  one  petition  has  been  received  in 
this  country,  signed  by  three  thousand  native 
inhabitants    of  the   Bombay   Presidency,    who, 
among  other  reasonable  demands,  ask  that  natives, 
when  properly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  local  administration.    This  petition 
may  be  regarded  as  only  the  herald  of  many 
sinular  claims,   from  different  portions  of  our 
Eastern  dominions.    And  the  fact,  rightly  viewed, 
is  a  most  encouraging  indication,  since  it  shows 
that,  with  a  fair  and  conciliatory  s3r6tom  of  go- 
vemmenti  we  may  expect  to  hold  those  countnes 
by  ties    of   gratitude    and    affection,   infinitely 
stroller  and  more  durable  than  the  fetters  of 
military  force. 

Even  now,  our  (Joyernment  in  India,  such  as  it 


is,  is  naturally  enough  preferred  by  the  natives 
of  Pegu  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Burmese  autocrat. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  having  been 
compelled  to  conquer  this  portion  of  Burmah,  our 
Indian  authorities  should  have  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  retaining  it.     The  whole  coast  region, 
from  Prome  south'^rards,  is  to  be  annexed  to  onr 
former  conquests  in  that  country,  thus  shutting 
up  the  sovereign  of  Ava  in  the  interior  region 
watered  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddy. 
This  determination  may  be  judicious  under  present 
circumstances,*  though  strong  doubts  are  enter- 
tained on  that  point;   but  the  arrangement  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.    It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Burmese  king, 
even  if  quieted  for  the  present,  will  long  refoiin 
from  repeating  the  offences  which  have  twice  led 
to  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.    A  third 
war  will  complete  the  absorption  of  his  dominions; 
and  as  this  consummation  may  be  considered  ine- 
vitable, many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  it  might 
as  well  be  completed  at  once.    But  the  established 
etiquette  of  Indian  conquest  is  opposed  to  such 
summary  proceedings;  and  the  system  of  gradual 
extension  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  allowing 
to  the  native  rulers   repeated  opportunities  of 
amending  their  government  and  their  manners,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.   As  the  sovereign  of  Bunnah 
is  not  one  of  those  from  whom  any  self-improve- 
ment of  this  kind  can  be  expected,  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  his  dominions  may  be  foretold. with 
certainty. 

The  Kaffir  war  has  survived  its  official  termina- 
tion.    The  last  mail  brought  reports  of  renewed 
depredations  and  conflicts  along  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  the  Cape  colony ;  and  fresh  disturbances 
seem  to  hkve  arisen  in  the  interior  country  beyond 
the  Orange  River,  whither  Qeneral  Cathcart  had 
repaired,  with  a  force  of  2000  men,  to  overawe  the 
unruly  tribes.     In  the  meantime,  the  colonists, 
left  without  any  organization  for  self-defence  and 
self-government,  were  electing  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention which  was  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  this  advantage.     The  new  Colonial  Mi- 
nister will  have  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  and  the  display  of  his  conciliatory 
views,  in  the  settlement  of  these  South  African 
difficulties,  so  needlessly  prolonged  by  the  indeci- 
sion of  the  late  Government. 

In  Australia,  prompt  action  and  a  liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  are  not  less  re- 
quired. The  local  administrationB  in  aU  the 
colonies  appear  to  be  more  or  less  nnpopular ;  and 
considering  their  nature,  this  circumstance  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  The  Governors  and  the  other 
chief  officials,  holding  offices  similar  to  those  of  our 
ministers,  are  all  appointed  by  the  authorities  in 
Downing  Street,  and  are  in  no  way  responsible 
to  the  colonists,  whose  affairs  they  manage,  and 
whose  revenues  they  spend.  Each  colony,  it  is 
true,  has  a  Legislative  Council ;  but  the  salaries 
of  all  the  colonial  officials  are  withdrawn,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  the  control 
of  tliese  Councils.  Moreover,  in  each  Council, 
one-third  of  the  members  are  nominees  of  the 
Goyemor;  and  though  the  remaining  two- thirds 
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are  eleeted  by  the  people,  it  appears  that  in  New 
South  Wales  at  least,  if  not  in  the  other  colonies, 
anun&ir  arrangement  of  the  electoral  districts  has 
been  made,  enabling  a  minority  of  the  electors  to 
choose  a  majority  of  the  members.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  the  colonists  should  be  discontented 
with  a  l^;iBlature  of  this  kind.  In  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  the  contmnance  of  conyict  transportation  has 
already  brought  the  public  administration  to  a 
"  dead  lock,"  by  producing  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Goyemor.  In  the  new  colony 
of  Yictoria,  the  neglect  of  the  measures  necessary 
forjthe  protection  of  life  and  property  was  likely 
to  lead  to  the  same  result.  In  that  colony, 
moreover,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales,  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  land  is  monopolized  by  a 
small  number  of  wealthy  squatters,  or  leaseholders, 
under  a  system  with  which  the  colonial  legislatures 
haTe  no  power  to  interfere.  "  Tens  of  ^ousands 
of  snceessful  miners,"  says  the  Meiboume  Argm, 
"are  willing  and  anxious  to  inyest  their  profits 
in  the  most  natural  mode — ^the  purchase  of  a  farm 
or  garden  near  the  scene  of  their  successM 
labours  as  gold>diggers.  By  the  absurd  system, 
however,  of  locking  up  the  lands  in  the  hands  of 
the  squatters,  this  most  natural  and  necessary 
pfooeas  appears  to  be  surrounded  with  sufficient 
difficolties  to  preyent  our  Ezecutiye  from  taking 
anj  means  to  giye  a  settled  character  to  our  po- 
pulation, or  remoye  the  yery  great  eyils  necessonly 
rcsolting  from  continuing  to  place  nearly  the 
whole  adult  population  of  l£e  colony  in  the  position 
of  mere  reckleas  and  scrambling  adyenturers. 
But,  while  all  sorts  of  difficulties  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  miners*  inyesting  their  newly- 
gained  wealth  in  the  soil,  or  in  tiie  erection  of 
houses  for  themselyes  and  their  families,  our 
Government  can  distort  the  Land  Sales  Act  so  far 
as  to  alienate  large  tracts  for  the  gratification  and 
Qirichment  of  their  friends  the  squatters ;  and 
&e  monstrous  anomaly  is  thereby  exhibited  of 
land  being  withheld  from  the  people  to  be  giyen  to 
the  personal  friends  or  political  supporters  of  the 
Government." 

A  considerable  quantity  of  land,  howeyer,  must 
liave  been  sold,  as  the  amount  receiyed  for  land- 
sales  daring  the  last  quarter,  was  nearly  £270,000. 
The  total  income  of  the  colony  for  the  present 
year  was  estimated  at  £1,733,000,  to  bo  leyied 
from  a  population  numbering  about  a  hundred 
^oosand  souls.  The  expenditure  was  set  down 
at  £1,749,000.  "  Of  this  latter  sum,"  says  the 
joornal  just  quoted,  ''not  less  than  £412,715  is 
^thc  police  establishments,  £94,449  for  penal 
establishments,  the  administration  of  justice 
£42,280,  military  £67,489,  making  a  total  of 
£616,933  to  be  spent  in  protecting  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  repressing  crime.    That  such  a  sum 


should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  so 
limited  a  community,  is  si^ciently  significant  of 
the  blessings  to  be  reaped  from  close  proximity  to 
a  penal  colony." 

FOKEIGK. 

The  history  of  the  new  French  Empire  during 
the  past  month  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
chiefly  by  the  rebuffii  which  the  Emperor  has  had  to 
stomach  from  the  military  potentates  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  by  the  sudden  resolution  which  has 
raised  a  young  Spanish  lady  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  "  legitimate"  despotisms  refuse  to 
frutemize  with  the  parvenu  tyranny,  and  only 
recognise  it  under  protest,  and  in  the  most  ungra- 
cious manner  possible.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  Louis  Napoleon  should 
be  disposed  to  pay  little  regard  to  courtly  preju- 
dices in  the  choice  of  a  consort.  It  is  equally 
natural  that,  at  such  a  time,  finding  his  adyanccs 
repelled  in  the  East,  and  fearing  a  financial  crisis 
at  home,  he  should  be  anxious  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  on  the  best  terms  with  his  neighbours 
of  the  West,  and,  aboye  all,  with  Great  Britain. 
Quaking  Belgium  is  reassured :  and,  as  for  this 
country,  the  cordial  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  are 
proclauned  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  columns 
of  the  Moniteur.  Indignant  complaints  are,  at 
the  same  time,  made  of  the  little  credit  given 
by  the  English  press  to  previous  declarations  of 
the  kind.  Unfortunately,  the  impression  which 
might  be  made  by  these  friendly  professions  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  simultaneous  publication 
of  a  list  of  yessels  of  war  now  building  in  the 
French  dock-yards,  comprising  twenty  ships  of  the 
line,  all  to  be  fitted  up  with  screw  propellers, 
eighteen  frigates,  and  fifteen  other  screw  steam- 
slups.  There  is  but  one  power  in  the  world,  for 
assailing  which  such  a  nayal  armament  could  bo 
needed  by  France.  The  publication  of  this  list 
does  more  to  arouso  suspicion  against  Louis 
Napoleon,  than  all  the  leading  artigles  which  he 
seems  so  much  to  dread. 

The  Prussian  Chambers  haye  been  in  session 
during  the  past  month,  and  haye  evinced  suffi- 
cient freedom  of  action  to  show  that  the  parlia- 
mentary system  has  taken  firm  root  in  northern 
Germany.  The  two  most  striking  results  of  tho 
late  European  conyulsiops  appear  to  be,  that 
France  has  lost  constitutional  liberty  and  Prussia 
has  gained  it.  France  is  indebted  for  her  present 
tyrannical  Gbvemment  to  her  uneducated  pea- 
santry and  her  ignorant  soldiery.  Prussia,  like 
France,  has  an  army  of  conscripts ;  but  they  are 
drawn  from  an  educated  population,  and,  conse- 
quently cannot  be  employed  as  unreasoning  instru- 
ments for  the  suppression  of  their  country's 
liberties. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Bear,  and  a  Great  Bear  too. 
By  Alfred  Elwes.  With  Nino  Illustrations  by 
Harrison  Weir.  London:  Addey  and  Co.,  21, 
Old  Bond-sti-eet.     1853. 

If  it  bo  any  recommendation  to  a  book  that  it  ex- 
cites, at  the  same  time,  both  tlie  risible  and  the 
tlunidng  faculties — that  when  one  has  done  laugh- 
ing aloud  at  the  broad  fun  it  contains,  one  begins 
laughing  again  in  one's  sleeve  at  its  covert  satire — 
then  this  story  of  a  bear  has  substantial  claims  to 
merit.  Whoever  shall  sit  down  to  read  it,  be  he 
man  or  boy,  makes  sure  of  one  hour's  amusement 
at  least,  and  will,  most  probably,  wish  that  the 
bear,  blackguard  as  he  was,  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  nor  come  so  soon  to  his  untimely  bier. 
But  should  the  reader  have  any  pictorial  predi- 
lections, and  be  capable  of  judging  upon  a  question 
of  art,  he  will  find  here,  not  merely  amusement 
Ibr  an  hour,  but  a  source  of  lasting  interest  and 
admiration.  The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Weir,  are 
of  the  very  highest  order,  and  such  as  will  be 
rarely  surpassed  by  any  effort  of  his  own  or  ano- 
ther man's  pencil.  They  constitute  a  series  of 
noble  drawings,  every  one  of  which  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  finished  picture  by  Landseor,  with- 
out derogating  an  atom  fit)m  his  reputation.  As 
Bpecimens  for  the  portfolio  of  the  collector,  they 
are  alone  worth  five  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 
W^e  might  instance,  as  especially  characterized  by 
breadth  of  drawing  and  quiet  humour  of  expres- 
sion, *'  ScUing  the  Natives,"  in  p.  63,  or  "  Cheap 
Harmony,"  at  page  69;  but,  in  fact,  the  merit  of 
the  whole  series  is  so  great,  that  it  is  almost  invi- 
dious to  make  a  selection. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  English  Composition.  By 
lioBEKT  Armstrong  and  Thomas  Akmstbono. 
INirt  II.  Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  Lon- 
don :  Sinipkin  and  Marshall.     1^53. 

TirE  former  part  of  this  work,  of  which  the  present 
volume  forms  the  completion,  has  already  met,  as 
it  deserved,  the  approbation  of  the  public.  This 
second  part  has  been  prepared  with  equal  care, 
and  at  a  greater  cost  of  labour.  The  two  together 
form  an  excellent  series  of  practit^al  lessons  in  the 
art  of  English  composition ;  and  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  better  work,  irrespective  of  its  low 
])rico,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  student 
desirous  of  learning  to  express  his  thoughts  in  cor- 
rect and  elegant  language.  The  work  has  an 
additional  recommendation,  inasmuch  as  no  young 
man  can  work  his  way  honestly  through  it,  with- 
out adding  considerably  to  his  stock  of  knowledge. 

Tlie  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  mth  a 
Notice  of  his  Life  and  Genius.  By  James  Han- 
nay,  Esq.  With  Twenty  Illustrations.  London : 
Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street.     1852. 

In  a  late  number  of  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  we  gave 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Edgar  Poe,  to  which  the 
reader  cuu  turn,  if  ho  chogpc,  for  our  notions  on  the 


subject  of  ihia 8emi-in«uie,  irregular,  and.  msome 
senses,  prodigious  gemus.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  ^.  Hannay,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  has  adhered  too  much  to  the  maxim, 
<'De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  Poe  may  have 
loved  the  beautiM  in  some  way  peculiar  to  him- 
self;  but  he  neither  cultivated  it  in  his  own  mind 
nor  recognised  or  paid  homage  to  it  elsewhere, 
save  in  those  dreamy  abstractionB  which  were  tho 
subjects  of  his  muisdngs  and  his  muse.  He  did 
his  worst  to  injure,  and  to  render  miserable  all 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  no  matter  by  what 
ties.  Without  principle,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
feelings  either  of  honour  or  gratitude,  he  was  yet 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen  from  his  original  and 
extraordinary  talents.  His  works  are  as  little 
like  those  of  other  writers  as  he  was  like  other 
men.  He  was  a  meteor  that  blazed  with  a  por- 
tentous light  for  a  short  time,  and  was  as  sud- 
denly extinguished  in  darkness.  As  a  poet  bo 
would  have  been  far  greater,  had  three-fourths  of 
his  poems  never  seen  the  light.  His  ''  Baven," 
has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  domain  of  literature, 
and  there  is  little  worthy  to  rank  with  it  even  in 
his  own  works.  We  quote  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  the  following  short  poem,  written  in  early 
youth,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  the  un- 
qualified praise  which  his  biographer  awaids  it. 

TO  HELEN. 
Helen,  thy  beanty  is  to  me 

like  those  Nic^an  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary  way-worn  wanderer  bore, 

To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  air,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Borne. 

Lo !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche, 
How  Btatae-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  band  \ 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy-land ! 

The  present  volume  is  a  neat  and  well-printed 
edition  of  the  collected  poems  of  this  strange 
erratic  genius,  and  tho  illustrationa  are  most  of 
them  well  executed. 

The  Key  to  the  Mystery;  or  the  Booh  of  BeffsiatioH 
Translated.  By  Edward  Bicheb,  of  Nantes.  Bel- 
fast :  J.  Simms.    London :  John  Chapman.  1853. 

Thi8  work  professes  to  contain  a  Ikmiliar  expo- 
aition  of  the  explanation  of  the  emblematic  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocalypse,  first  promulgated  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  At  a  time  when  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  is  so  strenuously  assaulted  by 
some  parties,  and  so  zealously  vindicated  by  others, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  teachings  of 
the  renowned  visionary,  who,  and  whose  followers, 
stand  up  for  the  x)lenary  inspiration  of  everjr  word 
aud  syllable  of  the  sacred  text,  brought  again  into 
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prominfi&ce;  and  the  pieBent  volume  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  publications^  which,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Spiritual  Library/'  seeks  to  disseminate 
and  to  popularize  the  opinions  which  they  hold. 
The  promoters  of  this  series  profess  to  war  against 
the  worship  of  creeds,  which  has  made  Lifi^lity, 
under  the  gaxb  of  hypocrisy,  or  Bationalism,  fdl 
but  imiyersaly  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that  desirable 
object  we  wish  them  all  success.  With  regard 
to  the  contents  of  this  volume,  however,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  in  no  condition  to  pronounce  a  judg-^ 
ment ;  seeing  that  we  have  not  read  it,  and  could 
not  lead  it  if  we  would,  there  being  a  dozen  pc^s 
wanting  in  the  first  sheet  of  the  copy  sent  us  for 
renew.  This,  in  the  present  instance,  happens 
to  he  of  no  imjiortanco ;  we  have  never  read  a 
commentary  on  the  Eevelations,  and  never  intend 
to— having  a  presentiment  that  our  wits  would 
ineritably  go  a  wool-gathering  if  we  did.  It  was 
the  remark  of  a  celebrated  divine,  yet  living,  that 
of  all  the  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  there 
were  few  who  were  perfectly  sane  before  they 
commenced  the  undertaking,  but  not  one  who  was 
not  mad  upon  ihat  subject,  at  least,  before  he  had 
done  with  it.  Without  going  the  length  of  a  cer- 
tain old  monk,  who,  in  denouncing  all  such  inter" 
meddlers,  declared  i^t  they  invoked  upon  them- 
selres  the  curses  threatened  in  chap.  xzii.  verse 
18,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  world  is 
neither  wiser  nor  better  for  all  the  time  and  talent 
KHuomed  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  ''Key  to  the 
Mystery." 

The  Church  Before  the  Flood.  By  the  Bev.  John 
ComiHo,  D.D.  London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.     1653. 

Lm  all  the  works  of  Dr.  Oumming,  and  they 
would  almost  form  a  library  of  themselves,  this 
book  is  characterized  by  a  fluent,  readable,  and 
oocasionally  eloquent  style,   which  carries    the 
leader  agreeably  along  to  the  end.     In  this  pecu- 
liarity, we  should  imagine  the  reverend  Doctor  is 
TmriynJled;  his  works,  more  than  those  of  any 
anther  we  could  mention,  are  the  light-reading  of 
Bacred  literature^  and  it  is  this,  probably,  which 
constitutes  one  great  element  of  their  popularity. 
The  present  volume,  liiough  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  the  autiior,  cannot  be  looked 
vpoa  as  a  iBoi  sample  of  his  talents;  it  is  more 
like  the  unpremeditated  fireside  conversation  of 
an  iatelligmit  man,  elicited  by  a  social  circle  of 
friends,  i£an  the   thoughtful    conclusions    of  a 
t^Btian  philosopher,  pondered  in  the  seelusion 
of  the  closet.    Probably  these  several  chapters  are 
little  more  than  a  series  of  discourses  pronounced, 
Ti^  or  without  notes,  firom  the  pulpit,  and  affcer- 
^vuds  written  hastily  for  Hie  press ;  at  any  rate 
^  would  be  the  better  for  a  carefal  revision  and 
a  libml  curtailment  —  revision  with  regard  to 
^ffioiaons  not  to  be  supported,  and  curtailment  of 
*^<>nuiuni-plaoes,  in  which  it  does  not  become  Dr. 
Cnsuning  to  deal  so  largely  in  print.     The  best 
P^'rtioa  of  the  work  is  the  second  chapter,  entitled, 
"Genesis  and  Qeology,"  in  which  &e  author  re- 
^^^"icilM  the  nairative  of  Moses  with  the  facts 


which  science  hfis  evolved  in  our  day;  but  this 
has  been  done  before,  and,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  well,  by  the  writ^  to  whom  the  Doctor  is  in« 
debted  for  his  ioformation,  and  by  others  besides. 
In  dealing  with  the  great  difficulty  which  geology 
threw  in  the  teeth  of  theologians,  namely,  the  in- 
disputable faoi  that  death  existed  in  the  world 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  before 
Adam's  sin,  Dr.  Gumming  rejects  the  theories  of 
Hitchcock,  of  Pye  Smith,  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  adopts  that  of  MiLton,  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 
He  does  not  believe  that  man  originally  was  in- 
tended to  die,  but  yet  he  believes  that  certain  ani- 
mals were  created  with  carnivorous  teeth,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  death  upon  others — ^the  Crea- 
tor anticipating  that  Adam  would  sin,  and  the 
brutes  participating  his  lall,  be  reduced  to  devour 
one  another.  Candidly,  we  don't  relish  this  way 
of  settling  the  question  at  all,  and  think  either  of 
the  rejected  theories  preferable  to  this.  To  our 
minds  it  is  as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  assertion 
which  the  writer  makes  relative  to  the  patriarchs, 
some  of  whom  he  says  "  lived  a  thousand  years ;'' 
having  never  heard  of  these  millenarians,  we 
should  like  to  have  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
statement.  From  the  flfth  chapter,  on  ''the 
Curse,"  we  extract  the  following  eloquent  and 
suggestive  passage : 

Since  we  discoTer  the  great  fact,  that  death  is  the 
effect  of  sin,  and  secondlj,  the  other  fact,  that  death 
existed  before  Adam's  sin  was  committed,  how  do  we  re- 
concile the  latter  discoyery  with  revelation?  I  answer, 
we  have  evidence  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  God,  that  sin  existed  before  Adam's  sin.  We  read 
of  angels  that  revolted  against  God,  of  "  angels  which  kept 
not  their  first  estate,"  and  are  now  plmiged  into  everlast' 
ing  darkness.  We  thus  discover  a  great  fact,  that  sin  ex- 
isted somewhere  prior  to  the  creation  of  man.  Is  it  there- 
fore improbable — I  submit  the  thought  for  study—is  it 
improbable  that  this  earth  was  the  habitation  of  angels 
in  a  long  prior,  and  it  may  be,  still  more  glorious  state  ? 
May  it  not  be,  that  the  havoc  and  disorganization  which 
geologists  discover  as  occurrences  in  distant  ages,  are  the 
wrecks  of  an  angel  Paradise,  existing  long  prior  to  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  the  creation  of  man*  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  so.  I  throw  out  the  coiijectnre  for 
study.  It  is  not  written,  it  is  merely  guessed.  Ansels 
fell,  and  they  committed  sin,  a  greater  sin  than  Adam 
and  Eve.  Who  knows  the  height  and  depth  and  extent 
to  which  this  sin  of  theirs  may  have  gone  ?  Who  knows 
what  havoc  it  mav  have  brought  upon  creation  ail  around 
them,  and  how  high  towards  heaven  it  may  have  reached, 
how  deep  towards  earth's  centre  it  may  have  shot?  Who 
knows  but  that  these  subterranean  traces  of  ruin,  of  dis- 
organization, and  of  death,  may  not  be  the  issues  of 
angels'  sin,  long  prior  to  Adam's  creation,  and  that  the 
havoo  and  death  Uiat  we  see  now  is  only  the  transference, 
not  the  first  application  of  a  sentence,  executed  millions 
of  years  before,  to  a  new  dynasty  introduced  in  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  which  Adam  was  the  federal  head, 
who  sinned  and  brought  upon  his  race  what  angels 
brought  upon  theirs—death,  with  all  its  miseiy,  and  all 
its  woe.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  upon  Adam  was  not  the  creation  of  a  new 
Uw,  but  the  application  of  an  old  one ;  it  was  not  the  oc- 
currence of  a  first  fact,  but  the  repetidon  of  a  long  prior 
existent  fact. 

This  is  very  clever  and  ingenious,  but  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Milton,  who  sung 

Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal^tasto 
Brought  death  itOo  the  leorld ; 
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nor  does  it  agree  any  better  with  the  assertion 
of  St.  Paul,  who  tells  us  in  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  that  by 
man  came  death ;  or  with  the  evident  belief  of 
other  inspired  writers,  who  taught  the  same  doc- 
trine in  the  same  plain  way.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  the  way  out  of  this  ''  great  difficulty,"  does 
not  lie  in  the  direction  Dr.  C.  has  pointed  at, 
— though  a  way  there  undoubtedly  is. 

Those  who  have  fears  on  the  subject  of  an  ap- 
proaching Papal  hierarchy  in  this  country,  w^ 
relish  the  latter  part  at  least  of  the  following  con- 
fident prophecy  from  one  who  is  esteemed  so  com- 
petent an  authority  as  our  author. 

Veiy  solemn  is  the  period  at  which  we  stand.  Very 
soon,  in  all  likelihood,  Europe  will  be  blazing  around  us, 
its  cities  the  Tolcanic  mouths  and  craters  of  the  pent-up 
elements  of  ruin.  Very  soon,  days  of  trial  and  trouble, 
such  as  have  not  been  since  the  beginning,  will  overtake 
US.  .  .  .  That  Teiy  earthquake  that  will  disorganize 
kingdoms,  bury  proud  capitals,  and  agitate  the  world, 
carries  with  it,  like  a  millstone  into  the  sea,  great  Baby. 
Ion  that  pollutes  the  earth.  I  have  no  more  fear  that  the 
Bomish  apostacy  will  gain  the  supremacy  in  this  land, 
than  I  have  that  Mahometanism  wilL  I  believe  that 
it  is  now  plunging  in  its  last  spasmodic  convulsions.  It 
will,  like  a  dying  maniac,  put  forth  its  most  tremendous 
energies  in  its  last  struggle,  but  its  fory  is  the  evidence 
of  its  last  moments ;  in  spite  of  all  it  will  go  down  like  a 
millstone  into  the  sea,  and  shall  be  heaM  and  seen  no 
more  at  aU. 

If  building  new  cathedrals,  new  colleges  and 
new  schools — ^if  buying  new  estates  and  making 
thousands  of  new  proselytes  among  all  classes  of 
our  countrymen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  really  nothing  more  than  so  many  '*  last  spas- 
modic convulsions,*'  then  has  the  doctor  good 
grounds  for  his  prophecy — though  in  our  igno- 
rance we  should  have  been  led  to  a  different  style 
of  vaticination,  looking  to  the  aspect  of  aSaics  as 
they  stand  at  present. 

were  it  not  foreign  to  the  general  purpose  of 
our  columns,  we  should  be-  tempted  to  quote 
further  and  to  comment  a  little  more;  but  we 
must  forbear,  leaving  the  Church  before  ihe  Flood 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  who  will  find 
a  deal  of  suggestive  matter  in  it,  though  some- 
what wearily  drawn  out  and  mingled  with  much 
that  is  trite  and  common-place. 

The  LittU  Drummer ;  or,  FiUal  Affection.  A  Story 
of  the  Russian  Campaign.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  W.  H.  Duloken.  With  Illustrations. 
London:  Addcy  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street.    1852. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  a  story  written 
for  the  amusement  of  children  which  combines 
the  merits  and  attractions  of  this  charming  little 
volume.  The  hero,  a  son  of  a  Oerman  tradesman, 
enlists  as  a  drummer  boy,  as  the  only  means  of 
releasing  his  father  from  a  prison.  He  joins  the 
grand  army,  travels  to  Moscow,  and  returns 
through  the  horrors  of  the  retreat.  He  makes 
Mends  by  his  humanity  and  good  conduct,  and  is 
eventually  restored  to  his  parents.  The  wretched 
practices  of  war,  and  their  horrible  results  are 
portrayed  in  graphic  colours;  and  the  youthful 
reader  in  imbibing  lessons  of  morality  and  kind- 
ness, learns  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  Eu- 
ropean history  fought  with  the  deepest  interest. 


The  illustrations  are  in  the  first  style  of  art  both 
in  design  and  execution. 

de.     By  the  Lady  Emmeline   Stuart  Wortley. 
London :  Bosworth,  215,  Begent-street    1853. 

This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  set  of 
random  sketches,  selected  from  a  pile  of  unuBed 
notes  and  memoranda  rejected  in  tiie  preparation 
of  former  works.  It  is  written  throughout  with 
much  more  vivacity  than  humour ;  but  containing 
a  good  many  curious  scenes  and  lively  descriptions, 
it  will  afford  pleasant  occupation  for  an  idle  honr. 
There  is,  however,  a  fiavour  of  something  about 
it  not  altogether  to  our  taste,  and  which,  were  it 
not  the  work  of  a  lady  of  acknowledged  fashion, 
we  might  characterize  by  the  term  ''  vulgarity  -y 
perhaps  it  may  be  extra  gentility  after  aU,  and  it 
is  our  discrimination  alone  that  is  at  faidt.  The 
subjects  of  the  volume  are  as  various  as  the  whima 
of  ^e  authoress,  who  jumps  from  steam  to  yellow 
fever,  and  from  America  to  Tunis,  and  back  again, 
without  prelude  or  preparation.  She  has,  however, 
something  to  say,  go  where  she  will,  and  carries 
a  fund  of  animal  spirits  along  with  her  which 
makes  her  society  agreeable.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  lady's  Tunisian  experience : — 

One  thing  at  Tunis  whioh  we  became  reoondied  to  with- 
out much  effort  or  difficulty,  was  the  admirable  national 
dish  called  houtkoutoo;  it  is  a  delicious  kind  of  food,  made 
of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients,  and  is  supposed  to  bo 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  Moorish  women 
eat  enormous  quantities  of  this,  in  hopes  of  making 
thems^yes  corpulent,  which  is  reckoned  here  a  great 
beauty.  They  seem  to  succeed,  from  some  specimens  I 
have  seen;  and  a  friend  told  me  of  one  famed  beauty,  who, 
by  fldl  accounts,  had  certainly  crammed  herself  with  kous- 
kousoo  to  some  purpose ;  ^  For,"  said  my  informant,  "  her 
huge  double  chin,  or  rather  chins,  hung  edmost  down  to  her 
waist.*'  Imagine  those  stair-like  flights  of  chins  descend- 
ing in  lines  of  wavy  wagging  to  that  waist,  which  to  be 
in  any  proportion  of  pinguidity,  must  be  of  such  a  size 
as  would  take  one  a  week  to  walk  round  it.  When  tliis 
fair  Moorish  lAmbert  moved  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  another  (and  she  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  chamber),  or  walked 
a  single  step,  she  was  invariably  seen,  like  a  patrician 
coat  gf  arms,  between  two  supporters — in  fact  she  was 
absolutely  obliged  to  be  assisted  along  and  sustained  by 
two  strong  persons ;  and  had  she  lived  in  the  days  of  tbe 
great  prophet  and  paid  her  respects  to  him,  Maliomet 
might  nave  triumphed  in  having  the  mountain  come  to 
him  after  all. 

Another  of  these  voluminous  beauties  is  described 
as  resembling  a  ''  constellation  of  feather-beds:*^— 

She  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  lost  in  her  own  im- 
mensity; and  when  she  spoke,  her  choked,  suffocated 
voice  seemed  to  oome  fkt>m  the  centre  of  the  earth 
almost;  her  eyes  appeared  buried  in  vast  protuberances 
of  plumpness,  and  she  must  have  had  incessantly  a  fine 
prospect  of  gently  undulating  hills  of  cheeks  before  her. 
Methought  she  could  see  a  great  deal  of  her  vasty  face 
withotit  the  help  of  a  looking-glass —  ....  Bat 
her  hands  struck  me  with  the  most  utter  astonishment ; 
the  fingers  were  exceedingly  taper  at  the  points,  and  very 
nearly  down  to  those  taper  tips  swelled  immense  cushions 
of  fat,  so  that  each  finger  had  a  little  the  appearance  of 
a  thick  round  pincushion,  terminating  in  a  single  pin, 
and  that  a  black  one,  for,  as  I  flrequently  remarkeil  in 
Tunis,  the  henna,  or  whatever  other  other  composition 
they  mid&e  use  of  there,  is  black. 

The  chapter  on  tbe  sulgoct  of  stetun  in  America 
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13  well  worth  reading.  From  it  wo  learn  that 
traTeUing  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  may  be  done  at  the  cost  of  about 
six  miles  a  penny ;  so  oheap,  indeed,  is  the  tra- 
TeUing, and  BO  good  the  £aie,  that  many  people 
locate  thcmselyes  on  board  these  boats  in  &e 
(fammer,  ranning  backwards  and  forwards,  at  a 
daily  expense  of  10«.  lOd.  Some  of  the  vessels 
bare  honeymoon  cabins  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  new-married  couples,  few  of  whom  it  appears 
arc  too  aheep-fiaoed  to  ptffade  their  conjugal  feUcity 
on  board.  On  the  subject  of  explosions  the  au- 
thoress of  j-(?.  is  both  serious  and  jocose.  The 
following  specimens  are  quite  American : 

A  surgeon  of  a  celebrated  radng-boat  was  blown  in  a 
feaiful  explosion  right  throngh  the  slight  roof  of  an 
utisan's  dweUing,  and  deposited  with  a  crash  on  the 
table.  Without  monng  firom  his  ooonpation  the  person 
inraded  observed  philosophieaUy,  ''I  reckon,  stranger, 
joa'll  pay  me  thirty  doUars  for  this  here."  *'  I  reckon  I 
won't,"  responded  the  invader;  "I  never  paid  more'n 
ten  dollars  for  the  same  thing,  and  ain't  a  going  to  begin 
now." 

Once  when  a  keen  raee  was  taking  place,  the  captain 
eoorieoiialy  begged  those  passengers  who  had  not  yet 
paid  their  iares  to  transfer  themsdves  and  pockets  to  the 
part  of  the  boat  fSarthest  removed  from  the  boilers  and 
danger;  *'and  you,**  he  added,  with  equal  politeness,  to 
tbose  near  the  maehineiy  who  had  booked  up,  **  may  all 
stay  here,  for  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least." 

¥e  had  marked  for  extract  one  or  two  paasagea 
^m  the  chapter  on  ''  Eesoued  Slayes/'  but  we 
bare  not  room  for  them.  The  aboYO  quotations 
most  suffice  for  the  present. 

A  Day  of  Pleasure.  A  Simple  Story  for  young  chil- 
dren. By  Mrs.  Harbiet  Myrtle.  With  eiglit 
Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  London: 
Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street     1853. 

The  subject  of  this  derer  and  useful  little  book 
is  the  hutory  of  one  day  in  the  life  of  a  spirited, 
wayward,  but  loving  child  (ff  four  years  old;  and 
we  presume  that  it  is  written  to  be  read  by 
parents  and  nurses  in  the  hearing  of  children 
about  the  same  age.  The  diffictdly  of  writing  a 
good  book  for  such  a  purpose  is  far  greater  than 
any  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine ;  even 
the  attempt  is  honourable ;  and  success,  which  in 
^  case  is  complete,  is  a  triumph  of  no  common 
occurrence,  lliis  work,  trifling  as  some  may 
think  it,  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  mother 
impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  her  responsi- 
Wty,  and  endowed  with  sufficient  wisdom  to 
tcad  the  inmost  heart  of  her  child.  The  illus- 
trations are  graoefhl  designs  from  the  pencil  of  one 
whose  works  are  familiar  to  the  pubUc,  and  they 
ne  etched  in  a  superior  and  effective  style.  The 
mother  and  child  at  page  26  is  a  delightful  do- 
mestic pictare,  and  the  drawing  of  the  whole 
Becies  is  admirable. 

The  Famihf  Eeonomist;  a  Penny  Monthly  Magazine, 
for  the  Industrious  GJasses.  Vol.  V.  London: 
Groombridge  and  Sons.     1852. 

The  proprietors  of  this  magazine  seem  impressed 
with  the  very  proper  notion  that  since  they  teach 
^xmrnj  they  are  bound  to  set  a  practical  example 
of  it,  and  hence  the  volume  before  x^  propeiitfl  one 


of  the  cheapest  shilling^s-worths  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
excellent  print  and  paper,  crammed  with  useful 
information  of  every  sort,  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings, and  interspersed  with  tales  and  light 
reading — surely  here  is  enough  for  the  closest 
shaver  that  ever  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  shilling 
before  parting  with  it.  To  the  cottager  and  inex- 
perienced housekeeper,  the  shilling  spent  upon 
this  bookWy  be  the  saving  of  fifty  others  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

A  Hero,  Philip's  Book.  By  the  Author  of  "  Olive,' ' 
&c.  With  Illustrations  by  Godwin.  Loudon; 
Addey  and  Go.    1858. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  lover  of  boys,  who  has 
studied  them  well,  and  paints  them  to  the  life — 
no  easy  task.  The  Hero  is  a  quiet-tempered 
Scotch  youth,  and  his  heroism  is  of  the  truest 
sort,  consisting  in  the  practice  of  self-abnegation 
and  the  preference  of  me  happiness  of  others  to 
his  own  advantage.  To  those  of  our  readers  who 
remember  the  ddightftil  story  of  Cola  Monti,  wo 
need  only  mention  that  this  is  by  the  same  writer, 
and  illustrated  with  engravings  of  equal  merit, 
to  ensure  it  a  ready  reception* 

The  Auetralian  and  CaUfomian  Oold  Discoveries, 
and  their  probable  Consequences,  dc.  In  a  series 
of  Letters.  By  James  Patrick  Stirling,  F.R.S.E . 
Edinbiirgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  1853. 

Mb.  SiiBUiro,  in  this  work,  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm  in  reference  to  the  Diggings  and  their  pro- 
duce. He  differs  altogether  in  opinion  from  the 
writers  in  the  '' Economist'' and  their  followers, 
who  see  no  cause  for  immediate  apprehension  on 
the  score  of  an  immense  influx  of  gold.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  because 
the  operation  of  the  discovery  of  the  Potosi  mines 
of  silver  was  very  tardy  in  its  effects  upon  tho 
value  of  money — ^the  same  thing  will  take  place 
in  relation  to  gold.  He  shows  what  is  doubtless 
the  hct,  that  the  two  oases  are  widely  different, 
silver  being  obtained  from  the  mine  in  a  stato 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  iron-ore,  and  rcquir* 
ing  much  expensive  labour  to  prepare  it  for  the 
market  or  the  mint — whereas  gold  is  no  sooner 
rescued  from  the  earth  than  it  is  fit  for  use.  The 
following  brief  extracts  from  the  lost  chapter  of 
tiie  work  wiU  show  some  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  author  has  been  led : 

It  is  during  the  progress  of  the  consequent  change 
from  low  to  high  prices,  that  the  ehief  benefitij  of  tliose 
new  sources  of  wealth  which  Providence  has  opened  up 
to  US  will  be  experienced  by  the  producing  classes.  .  .  . 
The  increase  ox  money,  consequent  on  the  diminished 
cost  of  the  metals,  will  not  raise  the  price  of  labour  only, 
but  the  prices  of  all  things.  The  enhancement  of  money 
wages  will  probably  be  preceded  by  the  enhancement  of 
the  money  value  of  conunodities,  and  after  the  rise  of 
wages  and  prices  has  become  general,  the  labourer  will 

be  no  better  off  than  before He  gets  more  money, 

but  he  acquires  no  additional  command  over  the  goods 

which  that  money  will  purchase Nor  will  the 

capitalist  ultimately  be  in  a  better  situation.  Uis  profits 
depend  upon  the  proportion  between  his  outgoings  and 
his  returns.  Increase  the  amount  of  money  in  general 
circulation,  and  his  returns  will  be  raised  in  pecuniarr 
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Talae ;  bnt  if  his  outgoiogs  are  raised,  as  iiidinately  they 
must  be  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rate  of  his  profits 
will  not  be  increased.  The  amount  of  his  profits  will  be 
greater,  but  he  will  in  reality  be  no  richer  than  before, 
beeanse  the  increased  amount  will  pnrchase  no  more  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  tbe  smaller  nominal  amount 
which  he  now  receives As  regards  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  the  change  will  afiect  landlords  and  tenants 
variously.  By  the  proprietor  who  cultivates  his  own 
lands  an  improvement  will  be  instantly  experienced.  .  .  . 
Bent  and  profits  will  increase  in  money  value,  bnt  after 
the  change  has  been  fuUy  effected,  the  increased  amount 
win  go  no  farther  than  the  present  amount  in  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  and  the  expense  of  living.  To  the 
tenant  who  has  just  entered  upon  a  lease,  for  suppose 
twenty-one  years,  at  a  fixed  money  rent,  the  change  will 
bring  twenty-one  years  of  increasing  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. To  the  landlord,  who  must  wait  until  the  expi- 
ration of  this  term  for  an  increase  of  rent,  and  who  must 
in  the  inten'al  pay  double  for  everything  he  consumes, 
with  increased  rates  and  taxes,  and  interest  and  jointures 
not  diminished,  the  change  will  bring  twenty-one  years 
of  hardship  and  privation.  After  the  lapse  of  this  period 
neither  party  will  be  a  gainer.  In  the  case  of  the  dergy, 
whose  incomes  rise  and  fall  with  the  average  money 
price  of  com,  the  change  will  be  litUe  felt.  Not  so  with 
naval  and  militaty  officers,  judges,  civil  ftoctionaries, 
and  all  who  have  fixed  pecuniaiy  incomes,  Ac,  Sm,  •  .  . 
In  a  word,  during  the  progress  of  the  change,  the  pro- 
ducing classes  wul  be  the  gainers,  and  consumers  will  be 
the  losers.  The  former  will  benefit  temporarily — ^the 
latter,  at  least  those  of  them  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes, 
will  sufier  in  perpetuity.  Debtors  will  get  richer,  cre- 
diton  will  get  poorer*  Production,  in  all  the  departments 
of  industry,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing,  will  be 
powerfully  excited  and  stimulated.  The  creation  and 
accumulation  of  capital,  meaning  by  capital  not  gold  and 
silver,  but  materials,  provisions,  Ac,  ....  will  be  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries ;  and  in 
this,  rather  than  in  the  direot  and  immediate  eflbets,  the 
true  value  of  these  discoveries  will  be  found  to  consist 

To  the  question,  "  Why  not  put  an  end  to  all 
doubts  and  anxie^  on  this  subject,  and  obviate 
aU  future  difficulties,  by  making  silver  the  sole 
standard  of  otir  money  ?''»-^ur  author  replies,  that 
this  question  involves : 

Not  considerations  of  expediency  alone,  but  the  far 
higher  considerations  of  equity  and  good  fkith.  The 
legislature  has  now  the  power  to  a  great  extent  simply 
by  letting  things  alone,  without  violating  any  principle  of 
justice,  or  trenching  upon  any  law  of  God  or  man,  to  free 
the  over-burdened  industry  and  resources  of  England 
from  the  incubus  by  which  they  have  been  so  long  and 
BO  grievously  oppressed.  Would  Parliament  be  justified 
then,  in  stepping  in  to  prevent  things  firom  tiJdng  that 
course  which  nature  and  Providence  appear  to  have  be- 
neficently determined  they  should  taJce?  or,  assuming 
that  all  questions  in  connection  with  our  public  and  na- 
tional burdens  are  to  be  resolved  by  an  apped  to  expe- 
diency alone,  would  it  be  just  to  oblige  private  individuals, 
who  have  contracted  pecuniaiy  engagements  under  sti- 
pulations adjusted  with  reference  to  one  standard  of 
money,  to  liquidate  and  fulfil  their  obligations  according 
to  another  standard  ? 

This  is  a  very  eloquent  disclaimer,  and  sounds 
well :  but  what  becomes  of  equity  and  good  faith 
if  nature  and  Providence  should  combine  to  make 
^old  as  plentiful  as  the  commonest  of  metals  i  Is 
the  creditor  and  the  mortgagee  to  accept  of  mere 
rubbish  in  payment  of  his  claim,  because  that 
happened  to  be  the  standard  of  value  when  the 
debts  were  contracted  ?  Ko  man  will  reply  in  the 
nfikmative  to  such  a  question.  In  reference  to  a 
recurrence  to  a  silver  standard,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  England  shall  be  forced  into  such  a  mea- 


sure. If  other  nations  adopt  it,  and  gold,  as  thero 
is  every  reason  to  expect,  depreciates  in  value,  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  foreign  commerce  is  to  be 
carried  on  unless  we  follow  their  example. 

Mr.  Stirling's  hook,  be  it  remembered,  deals 
comprehensively  with  the  whole  question,  and 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  deeorous  of 
obtaining  a  complete  view  of  the  subject.  Though 
we  cannot  endorse  the  whole  of  his  opinions,  wc 
can  commend  his  work  to  the  thoughtM  considc* 
ration  of  our  readers. 


Unck  TonCi  Cabin,  By  H.  B.  Stowk.  With  Twenty- 
seven  Illustrations  by  Oeorge  Cruikshank,  Esq. 
London:  John  Gassell,  Ludgate-hiU.    185S. 

OsoBOE  Cbuixshaitx,  in  the  illustration  of  this 
edition  of  ''Uncle  Tom,"  has  displayed  his  usual 
talents.  He  is  excellent  in  his  delineations  of  the 
humorous  and  comic  scenes,  but  not  bo  successfol 
in  those  of  a  sober  and  pathetic  character;  there 
is  vigour,  life,  action,  however,  in  them  all,  and 
they  would  tell  the  story  almost  without  the  text 
This  volume  is  enriohed  with  an  account  of  tho 
authoress  and  her  fionily,  and  being  handsomely 
got  up,  will  be  a  favourite  with  the  public. 

KaHs  Stewart.   ATmeStoiy.   Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.    18§3. 

Wb  have  here  a  singular  and  characteristic  Scot- 
tish story,  most  agreeable  to  read,  and  pleasant  to 
recollect.     Katie,  the  heroine,  is  the  liTely,  merry- 
hearted,  wayward,  and  fbicinating  pet  child  of  a 
Scotch  farmer.     Everybody  loves  and  humours 
her,  and  she  has  her  own  way  always,  and  a  de- 
lightfdl  way  it  is.     She  is  taken  from  home  to 
reside  with  the  Lady  Anne  at  Kellie  Castle,  where 
she  grows  firom  a  beautiflil  child  to  a  lovely  woman, 
and  where  she  has  admirers  among  the  occasioned 
visitors  to  the  oastle.     She  turns  a  cold  eye,  how- 
ever, upon  them  all,  add  true  to  the  instinct  of  her 
natitfe  and  her  humble  class,  waits  for  the  inevi- 
table hs,  who  comes  at  last  in  the  person  of  Willie 
Morison,  a  sailor,  whom  she  finaUy  marries,  as  she 
says,  to  save  both  their  hearts  &om  breaking,  and 
who  makes  her  a  good  husband,  as  in  duty  l^und. 
The  charm  of  this  story  lies  in  the  faithful  and 
lift-like  pictures  it  presents  of  ScottiBh  character, 
and  customs,   and  manners,  and  modes  of  life. 
Many  of  the  individuals  introduced  are,  no  doubt, 
accurately  sketched  fcom  nature ;  and  their  proto- 
types are  to  be  found  at  the  present  hour  in  tho 
rural  districts  of  the  north.    The  volume  is  hand- 
somely printed. 

Aladdin;  or,  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  Sinhad  the 
Sailor;  and  Far  Famed  Talee  from  the  Arabian 
Kights"  Enter tainmente.  With  Illustrations.     Lon 

don :  Addey  and  Co.     1858. 

These  are  a  couple  of  neat  littie  pictorial  editions 
of  stories  with  which  children  of  cdl  ages  are  toler- 
ably well  acquainted.  They  have  l^n  selectcxl 
with  judgment,  and  are  perfectly  unobjectionablo 
in  evenr  respect,  and  maj  be  put  into  the  bands 
of  chilfuen  with  the  certamty  tiiat  tiiey  will  afford 
them  amusement,  and  ezdte  the  ifnag^T>^|^<y|^  in&- 
out  ooKTupting  it. 
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femofUf  Waietioo.  Notes  taken  at  the  time  and 
hitherto  unpublished.  Including  a  revised  edition 
of  "A  Visit  to  Flanders  and  the  Field."  By  J. 
SiHP802r,  Esq.,  Advocate.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1863. 

Teb  interest  excited  just  now  by  the  decease  of 
the  great  Duke,  with  regard  to  eTer3^thing  respect- 
ing him,  has  no  doubt'  led  to  the  publication  of 
Has  volume.  There  is  no  denying  that  it  contaiziB 
matter  of  deep  and  permanent  concern  to  English- 
men, and  such  as  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten; 
mdeed,  the  &ct  that  ten  editions  of  the  work,  in  a 
lesB  voimninous  form,  have  already  passed  t^irough 
the  preas,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  popularity. 
The  Introduction  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
state  of  public  feelmg  in  Edmburgh  in  18 16,  where 
all  the  world  were  breathless  with  expectation  of 
news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  where,  at  length, 
the  announcement  of  the  victory  created  a  general 
holiday.  Some  six  weeks  after  the  battle,  Hr. 
Sunpson  visits  the  field,  and  while  on  the  spot 
with  the  reader,  recounts  the  history  of  that  day's 
voriL  in  a  manner  so  dear,  so  comprehensible,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  spirited,  that  the  dullest  head 
may  understand  the  details  of  the  strife.  The 
state  of  the  game  too,  at  its  commencement,  and 
at  its  fatal  crisis,  is  shown  by  two  excellent  maps 
of  the  field,  marking  the  position  of  the  combat- 
ants both  at  the  commencement  and  the  virtual 
termination  of  the  contest.  As  a  histonr  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  perhaps  this  is,  considering  its 
laudable  brevity,  the  most  intelligible,  the  most 
animated  and  patriotic  that  has  ever  appeared; 
and  at  ^e  same  time,  we  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  anything  related,  unfortu- 
nately the  interest  of  ifr.  Simpson's  book  slackens 
wofiilly  so  soon  as  he  gets  away  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Pbtures  of  Paris  during  the  period  of  the 
occupation  by  the  Allies  are  far  from  what  they 
mig^t  hare  been  had  the  author,  with  such  op- 
portunities, had  his  eyes  open  and  his  wits  about 
lum;  and  they  smack  more  of  the  dry  descrip- 
tions of  the  guide-books,  to  which  we  suspect  no 
Email  portion  of  the  bulk  of  this  volume  is  owing, 
than  of  actual  impressions  dcriyed  on  the  spot. 
They  are  further  diafi^;ured  by  the  display  of 
siliy  anti-gallic  prejudices  worthy  only  of  the 
period  when  John  Bull  hated  the  French,  and 
felt  it  his  duty  to  hate  them  ''  because  they  ate 
frogs  and  wore  wooden  shoes."  Mr.  Simpson  is 
not  content  with  beatiiig  the  enemy,  but  he  must 
abuse  them  afterwards ;  thus  the  military  are  all 
iDOBsUm  of  tveachety  and  cruelty  j  among  the 
dtizens  "  domestic  pleasure  is  never  heard  of,  cdl 
the  virtoes,  pixUic  as  well  as  priyate  which  an 
English  hoow  founds  and  rears,  exist  not  in 
Tolatile"  Paris.  Again,  the  ladies  are  such  dow- 
ses in  dress  *'thatl  never  looked  twice  at  any 
of  them,''  and  that,  it  appears,  because  they  have 
^mt  B^ise  than  to  squeeze  their  waists  by  tight 
^^  into  the  form  of  oorabined  ugliness  and 
disease.  Further,  "  the  Parisian  mother  is  a  per- 
fect ostrich.  The  duties  and  cares  of  a  nursery 
^  her  avesncn,  she  boards  her  children  out,  that 
"^  may  frequent  the  theatres,  oafi^s,  and  the  Boule- 
vards.   This  is  a  monstrous  eviL"    It  would  be 


a  monstrous  evil  if  it  were  not  a  monstrous 
calumny,  as  every  one  who  has  been  domiciliated 
for  any  length  of  time  iu  French  families  will  at 
once  declare  it  to  be — and  which  Mr.  SimpsoA 
ought  to  have  known  by  this  time,  having  had 
above  thirty-seven  years  in  which  to  correct  the 
blunders  of  his  first  impressions.  Of  the  accuracy 
of  these  impressions,  by  the  way,  a  curious  in- 
stance is  afforded  in  page  238 ;  at  the  plate-glass 
manufactory,  ''I  saw,''  says  he,  ''  the  process  of 
»ik&Hxiing  (he  means  silvearing).  The  mercury  is 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  glass,  and  to  remain  to 
adhere  for  twenty-four  hours."  j^ow  the  fact  is, 
the  mercury  is  not  allowed  to  flow  over  the  glass, 
and  if  it  were,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  till 
doomsday  not  a  particle  of  it  would  ever  adhere,  as 
everybody  knows  perfectly  well  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  nature  of  mercury.  Of  course 
such  a  mistake  as  this  is  of  little  consequence, 
but  it  shows  us  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  S. 
must  be  received  cum  grano.  Another  blemish  in 
this  work,  which  we  recommend  the  author  to 
correct  in  the  next  edition,  is  the  useless  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  thing  with  which  it  abounds. 
Thus  we  are  distinctly  informed  three  several 
times  that  ''the  British  are  the  only  troops  in 
Europe  that  attack  the  head  of  a  column  without 
regarding  its  depth;''  and  there  are  a  dozen  at 
least  of  other  good  things  (we  suppose  they  must 
be  called)  which  the  author  repeats  again  and 
again,  as  though  imbued  with  the  notion  that  the 
reader  could  never  have  too  much  of  them.  While 
giving  advice,  we  may  as  well  add  that  we  should 
like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  seven  visits  to  the 
Louvre  deleted  ^m  the  volume,  as  being  pal- 
pably de  trap. 

lite  Society  of  Friende.  A  Domestic  Narrative; 
iUuitrating  the  PecuUar  Doctrinee  held  by  the 
Dieciplee  of  Qeorge  Fox,  By  Mrs.  Grkeb,  Author 
of  "  Quakerism ;  or,  the  Story  of  My  Life."  In 
Two  Vols.    London :  Saunders  and  Otley,  1852. 

This  work,  in  which  the  very  slight  plot  of  a 
domestic  romance  is  ponderously  overloaded  with 
the  incomprehensible  doctrinal  rubbish  of  certain 
fanatical  blockheads,  who  had  or  are  supposed  to 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  establishment 
of  quakerism,  is  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  Mrs. 
Greer's  former  work.  The  story  is  httle  more 
than  the  narrative  of  a  course  of  very  pardonable 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  a  lovely  young  quakeress 
who,  to  escape  a  forced  marriage  with  a  drab  and 
broadbrim  suitor  for  whom  she  has  no  liking, 
conspires  with  a  good-natured  brother  to  deceive 
papa,  mamma,  and  sister  Jenever,  and  marry  an 
officer  in  his  majesty's  service.  The  tale  serves 
very  well,  however,  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
the  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  quakerism,  as 
it  exists  in  Mrs.  Greer's  imagination,  and  to 
exhibit  all  its  imperfections  to  the  light,  with 
no  very  flattering  comments.  The  authoress,  it 
appears,  passed  some  forty  jrears  of  her  life  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  in  her  preface  to  the 
present  work,  she  states  that  "a  personal  event, 
comparatively  trifling,  was,  thanks  be  to  God, 
made  instrumental  to  my  deliverance  frma  th? 
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delusion.''  The  event  referred  to  was  the  dis- 
oovery  on  her  part  that  certain  ''faithful  weighty 
Friends"  were  guilty  of  flagrantly  dishonourable 
conduct,  for  which,  so  far  from  being  censured, 
she  found  them  upon  investigation,  sanctioned  in 
their  proceedings  by  the  practices  of  George  Fox 
himself,  their  founder — and  "that  the  conduct 
which  true  Christians  would  instantly  have  re- 
probated as  dishonest  and  false,  was  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  and  practices  of 
the  primitive  quakers,"  who,  it  is  said,  held  the 
doctrine  that ''  it  is  expedient  to  hush  up  com- 
plaints when  they  touch  persons  eminent  in  the 
ministry."  So  Mrs.  Greer  abandoned  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  seeks  to  draw  others  after  her  by 
the  publication  of  their  errors,  delusions,  and 
hypocrisies,  which  it  took  her  forty  years  to  dis- 
cover.   "  Friends,"  she  says, 

profess  to  worship  God — they  worship  only  "nothing- 
ness," and  a  silent  meeting,  without  Bible,  prajer,  praise, 
or  thanksgiving,  is  most  appropriate  homage  to  that 
idol.  They  profess  to  be  Christians — ^they  bow  before  no 
Saviour,  bat  only  something  they  call  Christ,  in  them- 
s^ves.  They  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit — 
they  are  guided  by  a  miserable  substitute,  which  they 
call "  best  wisdom."  They  profess  to  honour  the  Bible— 
they  dishonour  it  by  setting  their  own  writings  above  it. 
They  profess  to  hold  the  truth — ^for  truth  they  have 
substituted  the  delusions  of  George  Fox. 

Of  these  delusions,  if  the  extracts  from  the 
works  of  that  renowned  enthusiast  are  true,  feir, 
and  ungarbled  ones,  and  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  question,  some  rather  singular  specimens  are 
given  in  the  pages  of  this  narrative.  Thus  on 
one  occasion,  (leorge  had  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  the  Lord  how  he  should  wear  his  hair ; ' 
and  on  another,  he  preached  professedly  from  the 
Lord  about  the  slits  a  woman  should  have  in  her 
waistcoat.  He  is  said  to  assert  that  Quakers 
<<  are  in  the  same  power,  understanding,  know- 
ledge, and  immediate  revelation  from  heaven, 
that  the  apostles  were  in,"  and  that  they  can  dis- 
cern who  are  saints,  who  are  devils,  and  who 
apostates,  without  speaking  even  a  word.  They 
have  the  Word  of  Gfod,  Christ,  which  is  eternal 
and  infallible  in  their  heart,  to  judge  persons 
and  things.  Writing  to  Bichard  Baxter  he  says, 
**  Writing  paper  and  ink  is  not  infallible,  nor  ike 
Scripture  is  not  the  ground  of  fEuith,"  &o.  Li  the 
appendix  is  a  copy  of  Goerge  Fox's  will,  copied 
from  one  in  his  own  hand-writing,  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  Prerogative  Office,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  illiterate  oafs  that  ever 
made  the  mistake  of  wielding  a  pen  instead  of  a 
pitchfork.  William  Penn  appears  to  but  little 
more  advantage ;  he  believes  in  the  infallibility  of 
George  Fox,  and  supports  the  pretensions  of  the 
shoemaker  prophet,  m  a  style  of  equal  &natioism ; 
he  nicknamed  the  Bible  ''  John  Faldo's  Word  of 
God,"  and  declares  that  all  who  believe  in  it,  in 
preference  to  quaker  teaching,  .are  anti-revelation 
adversaries.  We  might  multiply  such  samples  as 
the  above,  to  the  length  of  several  columns ;  but 
the  reader  has  already  had  enough.  We  candidly 
confess  that  we  do  not  relish  the  spirit  which  has 
dictated  the  portraiture  of  quakerism  which  these 
volumes   supply.      Kotvrithstanding  the  pious 


prayer  with  which  Mrs.  Greer  closes  her  preface, 
we  suspect  that  malice  and  resentment  rather 
than  Christian  charity  have  frimished  the  impetus 
to  her  labours.  Thev  bear  fsu:  too  vindictive  a 
tone  ever  to  be  useml,  and  are  more  Hkelyto 
bring  herself,  rather  than  the  Society  of  Friends, 
into  bad  odour.  For  our  part,  we  would  infi- 
nitely rather  accept  the  picture  of  quakerism  from 
the  pen  of  Bernard  Barton,  as  it  may  be  found  in 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Sutton,  contained  in  the  posthu- 
mous edition  of  his  works,  than  any  delmeation 
from  the  pencil  of  an  angry  seceder,  who  having 
her  long-delayed  secession  to  justify,  is  necessarily 
open  to  suspicion.  Li  the  mean  time  we  would 
recommend  our  Quaker  friends  to  revise  their  an- 
tiquated Scriptures — ^rules  and  minute-books,  and 
purge  them  of  the  nonsensical  rubbish  of  a  fana- 
tical period. 

Ths  Vale  of  Lanheme^  and  other  Poena,  B^  H. 
Sewell  Stokss.  a  New  Edition  with  Additions, 
and  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone,  by  C.  Haghe, 
from  Designs  by  J.  G.  Philp.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.    1853. 

Thb  principal  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  careMy 
polished  pxx>duction  of  no  everyday  order.  Being 
chiefly  descriptive  of  local  scenery,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  but  a  local  celebrity,  as  the  ge- 
neral reader  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  exquisitely 
romantic  district  which  has  inspired  these  strains, 
cannot  test  the  accuracy  of  the  pictures  they  so 
forcibly  paint.  But  the  work  from  its  intrinsic 
merits  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation,  and  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  thoughtful 
and  melodious  verse.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  author's  descriptive  powers : — 

'Tis  now  the  hour  when  o'er  the  eastern  hills 
Mom,  like  a  blushing  bride,  her  pearls  pat  on. 
While  the  proud  lark  at  heaven's  nigh  lattice  trills ; 
Now  milkmaids  hlithe  their  quilted  kirtles  don, 
And  the  rough  ploughman  gapes,  and  growls  anon 
As  the  oock's  clarion  pierces  his  dull  ear ; 
Down  the  green  lane  the  lowing  kine  are  gone 
To  where  Uie  noisy  brooklet  bubbles  clear. 
And  in  the  fcdds  the  flock  their  shaggy  guardian  fear. 

Now  may  be  heard,  under  the  vantage  eave 
Of  trellis'd  villa  in  smooth-shaven  lawn. 
The  twittering  swallow  that  seems  loth  to  leave 
Her  procreant  cradle  for  the  breezy  dawn ; 
At  that  soft,  sweet  reveill^e,  half  withdrawn 
The  muslin  from  the  casement's  jealous  bar, 
Shows  a  fair  form  more  timid  than  the  fawn. 
But  with  an  eye  that,  like  the  morning  star, 
Gleams  through  its  lashes  long,  which  black  as  midnight 
are. 


Hark !  'tis  the  thunder  of  the  early  wain 
Down  the  paved  streets,  shaking  the  very  walls, 
As  the  stout  team  their  swelling  muscles  strain, 
While  with  a  lusty  voice  the  driver  calls 
His  long-maned  comrades  by  their  names,  and  fidl^ 
His  sounding  thong  innocuous  in  the  air: 
The  white-capt  housemaids,  in  their  dusty  halls. 
Pause  at  the  ponderous  caravan  to  stare. 
And  for  the  comely  man  a  casual  glance  may  spare. 

A  number  of  minor  poems  of  considerable  merit 
conclude  the  volume.  Want  of  room  compels  us 
to  confine  our  selectLons  from  these  to 
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Merrily,  merrily,  ring  the  bells, 

Down  Fairy's  windmg  vale, 
And  o'er  the  moorland's  floods  and  fells 
Kepeat  a  happy  tale ; 
Bat  who  hath  wed  this  wintiy  mom 
No  flower  a  maiden  to  adorn  ? 

Merrily,  merrily,  still  they  ring, 
Folks  wonder  who  will  marry : 
The  nightingale  she  waits  for  spring, 
Till  spring  the  turtles  tarry ; 
And  Hymen  shivers  as  he  sees 
The  icicles  festoon  the  trees. 

Merrily,  merrily,  still  they  chime. 

The  old  prononnoe  it  queer. 
The  young  declare  that  any  time 
W^  do  throughout  the  year; 
And  Cupid  laughs  and  says  Uie  same. 
And  seems  to  like  the  yule  log's  flame. 

Love  will  not  wait  the  vernal  hour, 

To  love  slU  months  are  May; 
Old  Christmas  leaves  his  holly  bower, 
To  give  the  bride  away : 
Xo  lilies  twine  sweet  Marian's  hair. 
Bat  then  her  cheebi  the  roses  wear. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volnme,  which  are  large 
&nd  in  the  first  style  of  lithography,  add  much  to 
its  attractions. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy.  In  two  Parts. 
Intended  especially  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Uni- 
Tersities.  By  George  Rambat,  B.M.  Edinburgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  Rugby :  Cropley 
and  Billington.     1853. 

We  have  only  space  at  present  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  work,  which  will  be  found  worthy  of 
a  careful  perusal.  The  first  part  is  deroted  to 
a  very  cleyer  and  considerate  examination  of  cer- 
tain terms  such  as  Substance,  Quality,  Quantity, 
Bektion,  Cause  and  Effect,  &c.,  &c.,  which  con- 
stantly occur  in  the  vocabulary  of  philosophers. 
The  explanations  of  Mr.  Bamsay  are  clear,  suc- 
cinct, and  intelligible,  and  leave  the  reader  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  signification  which  he  at  least  as- 
signs to  the  terms  in  question — ^which  is  more 
thin  we  would  say  for  some  writers  on  the  same 
Eobjecta.  In  Fart  the  Second,  in  a  comprehensive 
chapter  under  the  head  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Bamsay 
attacks  with  more  boldness  and  vigour  than  any 
of  his  precursors,  the  virtue  and  value  of  the 
syllogiBm.  Giving  six  instances  of  regular 
^Uogisms,  in  the  fast  figure,  to  which,  according 
to  Anstotle,  all  legitimate  syllogisms  may  be  re- 
duced— ^but  of  which  we  need  quote  but  one  fami- 
^  to  all,  and  which  runs  as  follows — ''  What- 
ercT  exhibits  marks  of  design  had  an  intelligent 
mthor.  The  world  exhibits  marks  of  design; 
before  the  world  had  an  intelligent  author" 
—he  asks  the  question : — 

Bo  men  octoally  reason  thus?    That  they  do  not 
op^nlj  or  apparently  so  reason,  every  one's  experience 

luj  eonvince  bun In  order  to  prove  that 

Vfl«  voild  had  an  intelligent  author,  none  but  a  dialect!- 
*nn  woold  begin  by  stating  "  whatever  exhibits  marks 
^  de^gn  had  an  intelligent  author ;"  but  an  ordinary 
"^•Mner  ▼onld  say,  "  The  world  exhibits  marks  of  de- 
^ ;  tktrefore  it  had  an  intelligent  author."  And  so  in 
<^^  cases.  Bnt^  though  not  expressed,  is  not  the  first 
^lu^or  proposition  understood?  Mentally  embraced, 
uoa^  not  stated  in  words  r    There  lies  all  the  question. 


When  we  examine  (this  syllogism)  we  find  that  the  ma- 
jor is  a  universal  proposition,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  first  figure,  as  it  is  of  syllogisms  in 
genera],  that  one  of  the  premises  must  be  universal. 
Unless  this  be  the  case,  no  infallible  inference  can  be 
drawn.  If  the  nugor  proposition  be  universal,  it  must 
embrace  the  conclusion,  for  tMs  is  only  a  particular  in- 
stance of  the  same.  Consequently  by  assuming  the 
m^jor  we  assume  the  conclusion ;  or,  in  other  words,  our 
first  proposition  takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  And  this,  we  are  told,  is  the  legitimate,  nay, 
the  only  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  !  Certainly,  of  fdl 
the  delusions  that  ever  passed  current  in  the  world,  this 
is  the  greatest ;  for  it  is  a  delusion  not  peculiar  to  the 
vulgar,  but  shued,  even  now,  by  some  of  the  highest 
names  in  philosophy.  It  is  engendered  between  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  and  respect  for  Aristotle  and  Greek, 
and  in  many  instances  it  has  proved  too  strong,  not  only 
for  common  sense,  but  for  high  intellectual  power.  On 
that  account  it  is  Uie  more  important  that  the  delusion 
should  be  expelled.  ....  Who,  I  would  ask,  start- 
ing from  the  m%)or  proposition  of  the  syllogism,  would 
thmk  of  proving  that  Ciesar,  as  a  tyrant,  deserved  death, 
becatue  all  tyrants  deserve  death?  That  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  proved.  Whether  we  use  the  singular  or 
the  plural,  it  makes  no  difibrence,  for  the  general  term 
Tyrant  comprehends  as  many  particulars  as  the  phrase 
all  Tyrants.  What  can  be  more  silly  than  the  state- 
ment, a  tyrant,  any  tyrant,  deserves  death,  because  all 
tyrants  deserves  death  ?  But  such,  and  no  other,  is  the 
proof  aflbrded  us  in  this  syllogism.  These  two  proposi- 
tions are  in  reality  identical;  th^  differ  only  in  form. 
We  conclude  that  what,  instead  of  proving  anything, 
begins  by  taking  for  granted  the  vexy  thing  to  be  proved, 
cannot  be  the  natural  mode  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  Bamsay  follows  up  these  hard  blows  by 
others  equally  severe,  and  shows  that  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  proof  in  the  syllogism  is  nothing 
but  a  fiction,  and  that  only  where  the  premises 
are  tmdeniable  is  the  conclusion  necessarily  true. 
He  observes : 

The  ^^rand  mistake  of  the  syllogistic  theory,  then,  is 
the  notion  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  demonstration  in 
reasonings  about  matters  of  fact ;  and  in  carrying  out 
this  notion,  a  form  of  reasoning  was  invented,  (for  in- 
vented is  the  word)  whereby  the  appearance,  and  only 
the  appearance  of  infallibility,  was  given  to  an  argument. 
The  very  perfection  of  the  proof  in  a  regular  syllogism 
shows  the  fVitility  of  the  argument ;  for  we  know  that, 
except  in  mathematics,  there  is  no  perfect  proof;  and 
consequently,  the  perfection  can  only  be  -apparent,  and 
therefore,  the  result  of  a  trick.  This  trick,  we  have 
seen  is  assuming  the  conclusion  in  the  premises.  That 
a  system  of  logic  raised  on  such  a  basis,  should  so  long 
have  stood  its  ground,  and  that  even  at  the  present  day 
it  should  have  eminent  supporters,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinaiy  facts  m  the  histoiy  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  aboTo  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  author  of  this  book  thinks  for  himself, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  diverging  £rom  old  and  beaten 
paths.  We  may  perhaps  recur  to  this  subject 
at  an  early  opportunity. 

Traveller's  Library,  Part  36.  Swift  and  Richardson. 
By  Lord  Jeffrey.  Reprinted  from  Contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1853. 

These  reviews  of  "Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Swift 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Richardson  are  well  known  to  a  good  portion  of 
the  reading  public.  To  say  that  tiiey  are  admir- 
ably written,  and  form  in  themselves  excellent 
biographical  eketches  of  the  celebrated  men  o^ 
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wHom  they  treat,  is  saying  no  more  than  the 
name  of  the  author  of  them  would  guarantee  to 
the  reader.  The  unprincipled  seducer  and  moral 
monster  Swift  is  here  painted  in  his  true  colours ; 
and  the  cautious  and  self-complacent  Kichardson 
has  more  justice  done  him  than  he  ever  dreamed  of 
in  his  day — or  would  have  relished  if  he  had. — 
"We  are  glad  to  see,  from  an  advertisement  on  the 
wrapper  of  this  volume  that  the  "  Memoirs  of 
aMaitre  d'Arms,"  by  Alexander  Dumas,  is  an- 
jiounced  for  speedy  publication  in  the  same  cheap 
series. 

Letters  from  Ireland.  By  Harriet  Martinkac. 
Beprinted  from  the  Daily  Newi,  London:  J. 
Chapman,  142,  Strand.    1852. 

TVs  are  glad  to  see  these  letters  collected  and 
printed  in  a  permanent  form.  We  believe  them 
to  be  true  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  as  such  well  adapted  for 
circulation  at  the  present  time.  We  have  faith 
in  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Emerald  Isle — 
believing  with  Miss  Martmeau  that  there  are  ele- 
ments in  the  Irish  character  as  well  as  in  the  Irish 
soil,  which  may  be  turned  to  a  good  account. 
The  good  time  will  come  again  when  the  storms 
of  adversity  have  blown  past,  and  old  Ireland 
resume  her  lost  station.  Let  those  who  fear  the 
contrary  read  these  letters  and  come  to  a  more 
hopeM  conclusion. 

ITie  Drama  of  Life,  and  Lyrical  Breathings.  By 
J.  H.  R.  Bailgy,  M.E.G.F.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Ck).  Wolverhampton:  WiUiams. 
1802. 

Lf,  as  we  are  at  Hberty  to  suppose  from  the  Ho« 
ratian  maxim  on  the  title-page  of  this  book,  M>. 
Bayley  be  a  doubtM  aspirant  fbr  poetic  fame 
*'qui  timuit  n$  non  sueeederet"  he  might  have 
done  better  to  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  timidity  than  to  have  courted  the  verdict  of 
the  public  by  an  appearance  in  print.  We  cannot 
compliment  him  upon  the  performances  in  this 
volume,  which  appears  to  be  made  up  altogether 
of  the  milk-and-water  stuff  that  constitutes  the 
staple  ware  in  the  poets'  comers  of  provincial 
newspapers.  The  writer  wants  the  most  common 
of  all  quaMcations  for  a  versifier,  vi2^  a  musical 
ear  and  sense  of  the  harmony  of  rhythm.  What 
can  be  said  to  such  lines  as  liie  following,  which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  Alexandrines,  in  a  poem 
written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  ? — 

That  make  the  satellite  sparkle,  than  the  planet  shine. 

So  unlike  the  daplicity  of  elder  years. 

Binds  poor  hmnanil^  still  erer  since  the  fall. 

We  always  prefer,  if  possible,  by  quoting  a 
short  piece  entire,  to  let  a  young  poet  speak  for 
himself;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  through  this 
volume  for  a  specimen  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 
There  is  a  good  poetic  idea  in  the  last  piece,  "  The 
King  of  the  Tide" — ^but  unfortunately  that  is 
borrowed  from  Lord  Byron. 


The  Scottish  Review.     A  Quarterly  Review  of  Social 
ProgreU  and  Qemroi  Literature*    Glasgow :  Scot- 


tish Temperance  League.    Edinburgh :  J.  B.  Ro- 
bertson.    1852. 

A  axTAKTEBLT  rcvicw  conducted  on  total  abstinence 
principles,  is  a  novelty  in  literature,  Ve  hope  it 
will  have  fair  play,  and  live  and  prosper.  "With- 
out being  total  abstainers  ourselves,  we  can  recog- 
nise the  beauty  of  the  pledge  in  certain  cases,  aiid 
see  no  harm  in  persua£ng  people  to  forswear  alco- 
hol, who  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  it. 
Much  good  has  been  done  by  the  followers  of 
Father  Matthew — that  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
testify — ^and  no  harm  that  we  ever  heard  of.  Our 
good  friends  of  the  League  are  too  much  alarmed 
on  the  score  of  *'  Pale  Ale  f  a  man  might  almost 
as  soon  get  drunk  on  Camomile  tea;  and  we  think 
they  are  too  hard  on  poor  dear  Bobbie  Boms,  wbo 
never  had  the  chance  of  turning  tee-totaller. 

The  Synoptical  Euclid ;  being  the  First  Four  Book>) 
of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  from  the  Edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Robert  Simson  j  with  a  peculiar  tyjK)- 
graphical  arrangement,  by  which  is  exliibited, 
without  abridgment  of  the  text,  a  perspicuous  out- 
line of  each  Demonstration,  to  facilitate  teaehini; 
in  classes  and  private  study.  With  Exercises.  l<y 
Samuel  A.  Goon.  Lonaon:  C.  H.  Law,  131, 
Fleet-street.    1663. 

The  plan  here  adopted  is  that  of  numbering  the 
conclusions  in  every  demonstration^  and  printini^ 
them  in  italtes  indented.  The  effect  is  palpably 
to  assist  the  memory  of  the  learner,  and  to 
prevent  the  embarrassment  which  is  the  great 
stumbling-blobk  in  the  way  of  the  young  student. 
A  tyro  with  a  problem  to  master  womd  gladly 
make  use  of  this  book  in  prefer^oe  to  any  other. 

ArheU,  a  Tale  far  Young  People.  By  Janb  Wiknard 
HooPKB.  With  BlustrationB  by  James  Godwin. 
London:  Addey  and  Oo.,  SI,  Old  Bond-street 
1853. 

Abbet.t.  is  the  only  child  of  an  unhappy  wife 
driven  by  ill-treatment  i^m  the  home  of  her 
husband,  an  East  Indian  offioeri  whom  she  had 
married  against  the  consent  of  her  relatives,  and 
by  whom  she  is  disowned.  She  finds  her  way  to 
^igland,  where  she  soon  dies,  leaving  the  duld  to 
the  care  of  an  old  Mend,  a  sdhoolmifltJiMH,.  who 
adopts  and  brings  her  up.  At  thirteen,  she  ac- 
ddentally  discovers  her  rich  relations,  and  finds 
that  she  is  heiress  in  expectancy  to  Qlexiara  Castle, 
and  a  fine  estate ;  but  her  old  grandfieither,  who  is 
the  only  bar  to  her  inheritance,  will  not  acknow- 
ledge her,  unless  she  will  dissolve  the  ties  that  bind 
her  to  the  benefiictress  of  her  whole  life.  Thechild 
refiises,  and  retoma  to  the  school,  where  she 
learns  to  practise  economy  in  the  fttce  of  a  cloud  j 
fortune.  But  the  old  grandfttther  repents  on  liis 
death-bed,  dies,  and  leaves  her  his  wealtJi  after  all, 
and  everything  is  wound  up  happily,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  plot,  it  will  be  seen,  is  little  more  than 
a  stereotyped  fbrmulary ;  but  the  merit  of  the  book 
— and  it  has  very  considerable  merits — consists  in 
the  truth  of  the  delineations  of  character  which 
it  contains,  and  the  generous  sentimentB  it  incul« 
cates.  It  is  eminently  a  girl's  book,  and  wcU 
adapted  fi)r  a  pung  lady's  library.  The  engrar* 
inge  are  first-rate. 
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Piiata  of  Wata  Idh  tad  SduMtloaal  AfiunuiM  Com- 
fuy.— The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  on  the  5lh  nit,  at  the  Company's  chief  office,  105, 
P^gentstreet  Sir  Thomas  Howland  Roberts,  Bart, 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  presided.  The  report  of  the 
Directors  was  to  the  effect^  **  that  they  have  received  513 
proposals  for  assurances  amounting  to  jE116,367  8s.  3d. ; 
ud  that  they  have  issued  373  policies  assuring  ^£74,520 
33.  7d.,  and  producing  premiums  amounting  to  i£8,014 
}U.  2d.  (out  of  this  sum  ^£1,574  Os.  4d.  has  been  received 
ia  the  last  three  months ) .  That  acting  on  their  original 
determination,  they  have  secured  this  amount  of  pre- 
miimiB  on  a  very  small  paid-up  capital,  and  their  having 
f  few  shares  unsold,  ia  entirely  owing  to  their  never  hav- 
^  advertised  them,  or  in  any  way  attempted  to  force  a 
^e.  That  their  income,  as  compared  with  their  current 
<^nditm«,  shows  a  surplus  (not  a  profit)  of  j£624  18s.  4d. 
vhieh  will  be  transferrea  to  an  account  to  be  called  life 
Premimns  in  Reserve ;  the  sum  sunk  out  of  capital  in 
establishing  the  Company,  they  propose  should  be  paid  off 
GQt  of  the  Idfe  Premiums  in  Reserve,  at  fbur  intervals ; 
sach  intervals  being  the  four  next  valuations  of  the  Com- 
puif  s  liabilities  and  assets ;  they  have  determined  on  this 
roorse,  in  order  that  no  present  policy-holder  may  suffer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  future  assured.  That  they  have  esta- 
blished several  excellent  agencies,  and  at  Manchester  a 
Wge  local  office.  They  have  also  established  branches  at 
Baenos  Ajres,  Monte  Video,  Lisbon,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
uid  .Udemoy ;  and  have  one  in  course  of  formation  at 
Hambro*.  That  with  a  view  to  popularize  life  assurance, 
and  render  its  benefits  accessible  to  all,  they  have  issued 
tables  f<^  weekly  paym«nt6|  aUo  Mlw  te  frnmo^ 


superannuation  allowances  in  old  age,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Further,  they  have  commenced  the  system  of 
assuring  relief  in  sickness  $  and  generally  for  afibrding 
all  those  advantages,  now  imperfectly  offered  by  benefit 
dubs.  The  Report  concludes  by  recommending  a  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital. 

Bant  OuanuLtoe  8ooittj,--The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  offices,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion- 
house,  on  Thursda^t  the  6th  of  January,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
W.  Johnson,  presiding.  *'  The  directors ,  in  their  second 
annual  report,  congratulate  the  shareholders  upon  the 
present  aspect  of  the  afihirs  of  the  society,  which  fully 
con&rms  the  opinion  originally  entertained  of  the  im- 
poitanoe  of  its  operations,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  future 
success.  TBe  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
society  was  established,  and  gives  evidence  that,  ere  long, 
it  will  be  highly  remunerative  to  the  shareholders,  and 
at  the  same  time,  equally  beneficial  to  the  owners  of 
house  property.  During  the  past  year,  the  sum  of 
£1,230  2s,  4d.  has  been  received  for  commission ;  but 
this,  although  more  than  treble  that  of  the  year  1851, 
does  not  represent  the  actual  amount  of  business  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  society,  as  the  commission  on  rents 
entrusted  to  them  for  collection  during  one  quarter  does 
not  become  receivable  until  the  succeeding  one.  On 
the  5th  January,  the  amount  of  commission  receivable 
by  the  society  amounted  to  i61,717  10s.  lid.,  in  respect 
of  business  then  in  the  office.  The  directors  have  con* 
tinned  to  exercise  the  caution  they  used  during  the 
previous  3rear,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
popctaU  lubaitM  to  them  ainoe  th«  oetAblishnent  of 
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the  society,  j£81,170  88.  8d.,  they  have  only  accepted  | 
4;'-28,d33  48. 6d.  They  have  had  numerous  applications 
for  agencies  in  the  principal  towns,  but  they  have  not 
mode  any  appointment  beyond  that  at  Birmingham, 
-Nvhich  they  announced  at  the  last  general  meeting,  nor 
do  they  contemplate  doing  so  for  ine  present,  believing 
that  an  ample  field  for  the  successful  operations  of  the 
society  exists  in  and  around  London.  During  the  past 
year  several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  tithe-rent 
charge  department,  and  at  the  present  time  the  collection 
of  the  tithes  of  15  parishes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
and  incumbents  whose  engagements  had  terminated 
have  renewed  their  arrangements,  and  they  and  others 
have  expressed  themselves  in  high  terms  of  approbation 
of  the  management  of  the  society,  and  of  the  comfort 
and  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  clergy  availing  them- 
selves of  its  agency.  Considerable  inconvenience  having 
been  found  to  arise  from  the  annual  accounts  being  made 
up  to  Uie  dOth  November,  the  directors  recommend  that, 
in  future,  they  should  be  closed  on  the  24th  December 
in  each  year."  From*  the  observations  of  the  chairman, 
it  appears  th&t  the  difficulties  experienced  during  the 
first  two  years  of  this  society's  operations  are  nearly 
overcome,  and  that  there  is  now  eveiy  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate and  decided  success. 

Soyereign  Lift  AsfuraiiM  Coinpany* — ^At  the  seventh 
annual  meeting  of  this  Company  the  Secretary  read  the 
Beport,  which  congratnlatea  the  shareholders  on  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  Company.  Since  its  esta- 
blishment, the  Directors  had  received  proposals  to  the 
amount  of  j£l,059,820,  out  of  which  1268^  policies,  cover- 
ing assurances  for  JS561,d74  7s.  had  been  selected  and 
completed,  and  in  respect  thereof  ^£13,587  8s.  6d.  had 
been  received  for  premiums.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claims  during  the  same  period  had  been  only  jE6,683  10s., 
being  at  a  smaller  ratio  than  24s.  per  cent,  on  the 
amount.  The  Directors  had  minutely  and  carefully  con- 
sidered the  exact  position  of  the  Society  with  reference 
to  the  bonus  to  be  divided,  and  upon  that  subject  called 
upon  Mr.  Neison,  the  actuary,  to  read  his  report  as  to  the 
result  of  the  investigation  he  had  made  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Board.  The  usual  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  paid-up  capital  was  again  recommended.  Mr.  Nei- 
son read  his  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : — ^^  Gentlemen, — I  have  examined  the  various  docu- 
ments submitted  to  me,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
Company  since  its  establishment  m  1846,  and  I  consider 
the  results  highly  satisfactory.  The  assurances  effected 
within  the  last  three  years  exceed  in  amount  those  of 
the  first  four  years  by  about  28  per  cent  From  the 
detailed  statement  of  the  valuation  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Company,  made  in  terms  of  the  deed  of 
settlement,  it  will  be  found  that,  without  anticipating  a 
single  farthing  of  the  profits  to  be  received  on  the  fhture 
business  of  the  Company,  either  in  respect  to  premiums 
on  existing  policies,  or  on  those  which  may  be  hereafter 
effected,  there  has  arisen  on  the  past  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  Life  Assurance  fund,  a  surplus  which  would 
enable  the  Directors  to  make  an  addition  to  the  general 
fund  at  the  rate  of  about  3s.6d.  per  share,  and  a  bonus 
on  the  profit  policies  of  about  £l  I3s.  4d.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  result  of  the  survey  of  Uie  present  position 
of  the  Company  is  most  encouraging,  end  cannot  fail  to 
be  satisfactoiy  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  Institution." 

Edinburgh  Ufb  AsfuraiiM  Compuiy. — ^The  twenty- 
ninth  annual  general  court  was  held  on  the  14th  De- 
cember last,  within  the  Company's  office,  No.  22,  George- 
street,  Ediburgh,  (Sir  Graham  Graham  Montgomery, 
BarL  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair),  when  a  highly 
satisfactory  report,  by  the  directors,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  of  August  last,  was  read  to  the  meeting,  containing 
the  gratifying  announcement  of  a  large  increase  both  in 
the  number  and  amount  of  new  insurances,  and  the 
progressive  improvement  in  all  the  branches  of  the  com- 
pany's business.  The  report  was  unanimously  approved 
of,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  announced  as 
having  been  adopted  by  the  directors,  by  which  the  pre- 


sent and  future  policy-holders  shall  e^joy  the  following 
privileges : — ^*^  First,  All  policies  that  have  subsisteil  for 
five  years,  shall  thereafter  be  free  firom  objection  on  the 
ground  of  any  informal  or  incoirect  statements  in  regard 
to  the  health  or  habits  of  the  parties  assured. — Seeoni, 
All  persons  engaged  in  military  or  naval  service,  and 
all  persons  serring  in  the  militia,  shall  be  at  Ubexty 
so  to  serve  without  extra  premium,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  licenses,  so  long  as  they  remain 
within  the  United  ^ngdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.—TAird.  In  all  assurances  held  bona  fide  upon 
the  lives  of  others,  policies  shall  be  free  from  forfeiture 
on  account  of  acts  or  deeds  of  the  parties  whq36  lives  ore 
assured,  provided  the  ordinary  premiums  be  duly  pud, 
and  the  premiums  for  extra  risks,  whenever  these  are 
ascertained." 

Vatioiud  Ifamatila  Tire  AfnmaM.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  at  the  London  Taven, 
Bishopsgate-street,  the  Secretary  read  the  followiog  re- 
port : — ^*  Gentlemen, — Your  directors  in  accordance  with 
the  deed  of  settlement  have  to  submit  to  you  a  report 
of  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and 
of  its  pecuniary  condition,  on  the  30th  uit,  the  day  on 
which  the  current  year  expired.  The  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  in  which  these  are  shewn  has 
been  made  out  as  heretofore,  shewing  the  progress  of 
the  Society,  as  regards  receipts,  claims  paid,  and  expendi- 
ture for  each  year,  by  which  its  present  pecuniary  posi- 
tion, and  the  relative  progress  made,  can  be  seen  by  in- 
spection. The  Society  has  now  been  in  operation  fom- 
years,  during  which  period  it  has  assured  £8,440,550,  or 
an  average  annual  sum  of  JQ2,110,138<  During  the  same 
period,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, the  Society  has  paid  in  claims  JS18,732 15s. 
or  an  average  annual  sum  of  Jg4,683  Ba.  9d.  being  ai  the 
rate  of  4s.  5d.  per  cent  on  the  sums  insured.  This 
per  centage  is  greater  than  that  reported  last  year,  which 
is  attributable  entirely  to  four  or  five  heavy  losses  which 
the  Society  suddenly  sustained  in  a  few  days  during  the 
month  of  October  last.  The  progress  of  the  Society  in 
respect  to  new  insurances  will  be  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement. 
Sums  assured  in  1849        ....      £1,015,530    0    0 

1850  ....  1^09,460  0  0 
1861  ....  2,473,560  0  0 
1852         ....         8,042,000    0    0 


n 


n 


Total  ....         £8,440,550    0    0 
showing  a  steady  increase  each  year.** 

Vational  Provident  Institation.— The  following  are  a 
few  extracts  fix>m  the  Beport  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  Institution,  hdd  at  the  London 
Tavern  in  December  last  The  Directors  report  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  a 
large  accession  of  members  during  the  past  year.  In  tlie 
year  ending  the  20th  November  last,  1127  policies  have 
been  issued,  the  annual  premiums  on  whi^  amount  to 
£17,726  48.  Id.  The  annual  income  is  now  £206,700 
lis.  6d.  The  number  of  deaths  since  the  last  report  has 
been  09,  exceeding  only  by  four  the  number  reported  the 
preceding  year,  notwiUistanding  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  since  that  period ;  the  Directors 
trust  they  may  refer  to  this  favourable  rate  of  mortality 
as  evidence  of  due  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  proposals 
for  assurance.  In  the  exerose  of  their  best  judgment  in 
this  respect,  aided  by  the  valuable  advice  of  thdr  medical 
officers,  the  Directors  have  considered  it  prudent  to  de- 
cline 94  proposals  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
claims  arising  on  account  of  tihe  deaths  now  reported 
amount,  together  with  the  bonuses  thereon,  to  £48,89T. 
The  accounts  for  the  year  ending  the  20tli  November 
last  have  been  duly  audited.  The  balance  of  receipts 
over  disbursements  is  £137,193  7s.  3d.,  by  which  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Institution  is  increased  t9  £875,080 
5s.  7d.,  which  is  invested  in  real  and  Government  Secu- 
rities, with  the  exception  of  £14,739,  advanced  on  loan 
to  members  on  security  of  their  respective  policies,  in 
-accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1850. 
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MOLIERE. 
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ToB  character  of  the  aristocracy  who  figured  in 
the  Court  of  Louis,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
miich  description.     It  was  formed  very  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  himself.     Louis  had 
the  art,  prohably  without  having  one  really  great 
quality,  to  make  himself  adored  while  he  lived,  and 
he  ha3  even  drawn  upon  the  admiration  of  poste- 
rity.    He  knew  well  the  value  of  ceremony,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  respect  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.     Governed  throughout  his  whole 
reign  by  his  mistresses,  one  of  whom  he  had  the 
weakness  to  marry  when  both  were  past  the 
middle  age,  he  was,  nevertheless,  as  absolute  in 
the  management  of  his  court,  as  they  were  of  his 
kingdom.     He  never  appeared  even  to  his  domes- 
tic bat  in  full  dress;  and  he  would  keep  his 
ministers  in  waiting,  however  urgent  might  be 
their  business,  imtil  he  had  adjusted  his  peruke. 
He  carried  his  politeness  so  far,  as  to  lift  his  hat 
to  his  femssle  domestics,  when  he  met  them  in  his 
palace ;  and  if  he  met  a  lady,  he  would  not  re- 
place it  until  he  had  passed  her.     He  has  been  said 
to  have  been  fond  of  the  arts ;  but  with  such  men 
as  Racine,  Moli^re,  and  Le  Brun  aroimd  him,  he 
ooold  scarcely  have  been  otherwise ;  as  with  such 
aq>taiiis  as  Turenne  and  the  great  Gond^,  there 
was  no  great  merit  in  being  victorious.     His  taste 
we  are  much  disposed  to  doubt.     He  was  fond  of 
show,  which,  like  Napoleon,  he  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  empire,  and  he  was  fond  of  the  arts  so 
fax  as  they  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the 
pageant.     He  looked  on  Lo  Brun  in  the  light  of  a 
superb   gilder;  and  on  Moli^re  as  an  ingenious 
contriTer  of  spectacles.     If  ever  he  dreamed  of 
thdr  immortality,  it  was  when  he  thought  of  his 
own.     Li  a  list  of  pensions  which  he  gave  to  the 
lUt^aie^M  of  his  reign,  we  find  one  thousand  francs 
awarded  to  IColi^re,  and  three  thousand  to  Cha- 
pelaine,  now  known  only  for  his  wretched  "  La 
Focelle,"  but  for  which,  as  a  French  wit  once 
observel,  he  might  have  had  some  fame.     The 
one  IB  described  as  "  excellente  po^te  comique," 
the  other  as,  "  le  plus  grand  poete  ErauQais,  qui 
axt  jamais  ^te,  ct  du  plus  soUde  jugement."   And 
yet  in  this  list  occur  the  names  of  GomeiUe  and 
Bacixie,  to  the  latter  of  whom  is  given  eight  hun- 
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dred  francs.  Boileau  is  altogether  omitted.  The 
truth  is,  that  Louis  afiected  a  love  of  literature 
and  art  as  necessary  to  complete  bis  character, 
without  feeling  much  of  it.  As  Frederick  of 
Prussia  said  of  him,  ''  Ayant  plus  de  jugemcnt 
que  d' esprit,  il  cherchoit  plutot  Tun  que  Tautre." 

The  Court  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps.  A 
love  of  show  and  ceremony  gave  a  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial tone  to  the  manners,  which  was  relaxed 
somewhat  only  by  the  flexibility  of  morals.  There 
was  much  politeness,  but  it  was  pushed  to  extra- 
vagance. The  courtier  professed  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  esteem  for  people  scarcely 
known  to  him.  "Theognis,"  says  Le  Bruyere, 
''  embrasse  un  homme  qu'il  trouvc  sous  sa  main ; 
il  lui  presse  la  tete  centre  sa  poitrine ;  il  demando 
ensuite  quel  est  celui  qu'il  a  embrasse;''  and 
Moli^re  well  describes  this  fashionable  hypocrisy — 
"  les  convulsions  de  civility " — in  the  "  Misan- 
thrope." 

"  Je  Yous  Yois  accabler  un  homme  de  caresses 
£t  t^moigner  pour  lui  les  demi^res  tendresses, 
De  protestations,  d'offires,  et  de  sermens 
Vous  chargez  la  fureur  do  vos  embrassemens ; 
£t  quand  je  vous  demande  apr^s  quel  est  cet  homme, 
A  peine  pouvez  vous  dire  comme  il  se  nomme ; 
Yotre  chaleur  pour  lui  tombe  en  vous  separant, 
£t  Yous  me  le  traitez,  k  moi,  d'indifferent ! 
Morbleu !  c'est  une  chose  indigne,  l&che,  infanio, 
De  s'abaisser  ainsi,  jusqu'^  trahir  son  ame." 

Gfallantry  was  the  prevailing  passion,  but  it  was 
not  that  of  Bayard.  It  was  a  sensual  and  licen- 
tious amour  carried  on  by  intrigue,  and  in  defiance 
of  common  decency.  Its  grossness  was  ill-dis- 
guised by  an  affectation  of  romance,  vented  in 
sonnets  and  madrigals.  Many  of  the  gallants  of 
the  period  were  professed  heaux  esprits  ;  but  their 
taste  was  as  affected  as  their  manners,  and  as  cor- 
rupted as  their  morals.  This  literary  affectation 
gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  sect  of  female  pretenders 
to  literature,  whom  Moli^re  at  once  extinguished 
and  immortalized,  under  the  name  of  les  Precieuses, 
— an  association  oiBlues^  who  met  in  Paris,  at  the 
Hotel  BambouiUet,  to  discuss  Hterary  affairs;  and 
affected  to  take  particular  cognizance  of  the  Prench 
language  and  grammar. 

It  must  be  allo\^ed  that  such  a  state  of  society 
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as  we  have  described  exhibits  not  an  inconsidera- 
ble field  for  the  witer  of  comedy.  But  its  gene- 
ral features  were  too  artificial  to  permit  nature  to 
appear  much  under  other  than  conventional  forms, 
and  a  writer  who  like  Moli^ro  painted  men  as  he 
found  them,  wanted  those  universal  models,  the 
study  of  which  leads  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
art.  He  copied  nature,  but  it  was  nature  in  dis- 
guise, and  under  forms  by  which  it  was  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined.  Instead  of  studying  the 
naked  figure,  he  drew  it  as  it  appeared  under  the 
stiff  and  formal  costume  of  the  age.  We  cannot 
blame  him  for  this,  though  with  higher  genius  he 
would  have  penetrated  deeper.  The  fault  lay 
chiefly  in  his  models,  and  tiierc  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  had  they  been  of  a  less  artificial  cha- 
racter, he  would  have  failed  in  copying  them. 
This  must  be  kept  in  view  in  every  estunate  of 
the  literary  character  of  Moliere,  otherwise  we 
will  be  apt  to  consider  as  a  peculiarity  of  his 
genius  what  was  more  owing  to  the  factitious 
characteristics  of  the  subjects  which  he  studied. 

Of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  they  were, 
MoH^re  had  full  opportunity  for  observation ;  and 
never  was  there  a  more  industrious  or  accurate 
observer.  The  son  of  a  Parisian  upholsterer,  he 
spent  his  youth  among  the  hourgeosie,  and  he 
had  scarcely  embraced  the  profession  of  player,  at 
the  ago  of  twenty-three,  when  the  troubles  of 
the  Regency  drove  him  to  the  provinces,  where 
he  acted  for  thirteen  years.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  at  Court,  where  he  united  the  profes- 
sion of  comedian  to  the  duties  of  vaUt  de  chamhre 
to  Louis,  a  jwst  to  which  he  had  hereditary  claims. 
The  fidelity  of  his  portraits  of  character,  (for  many 
of  his  parts  were  drawn  from  living  originals,) 
and  his  merciless  exposure  of  folly  and  hypocrisy, 
raised  him  many  enemies,  but  it  is  oidy  doing 
justice  to  his  patron  to  say,  that  he  ever  found  a 
steady  friend  and  protector  in  the  king.  It  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  that  he  produced 
almost  the  whole  of  his  pieces.  Many  of  them 
were  written  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  some 
of  them  having  been  composed  and  acted  within 
a  few  days.  They  were  in  general  made  to 
order  of  Louis,  who  commanded  their  exhibition, 
as  he  did  that  of  fireworks  or  triumphal  arches, 
as  parts  of  the  gorgeous  fStes  given  at  Versailles, 
to  celebrate  his  victories, — or,  "  a  la  Heine  et  a 
la  Heine-mere  scion  Thistoire, — \  mademoiselle 
de  la  Valliere  selon  la  chronique."  There,  like 
a  magnificent  picture  in  a  tawdry  frame,  ap- 
peared the  immortal  delineations  of  Moliere, 
among  Floras  and  Zephyrs,  and  satyrs  and  naiads, 
and  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  hooks  and 
crooks,  and  artificial  rocks,  cascades,  and  jds  d'ean. 
Occasionally  this  buckram  was  manufactured  by 
the  great  comedian  liinisc^lf,  but  he  never  ap- 
pears to  advantage  in  it.  Take  for  example  the 
following  from  the  Prologue  to  "  Le  Maladc  Ima- 
ginaire." 

SCENE  L 

Flore ;  Deiix  Ziphyrs  dansaru. 

La  decoration  represente  un  lieu  chanipetre  et  neanmoins 

fort  agreaUe, 


Flore, 

Qiiittez,  quittez  vos  troupeaux: 
Venez,  bergers ;  venez,  berg^res ; 
Accourez,  accoiirez  sous  ces  tendrcs  ormeaux ; 
Jo  viens  vous  annoncer  des  nouvelles  bien  chores, 
*  Et  rdjouir  tons  ces  hameaux. 

Quittez,  quittez  vos  troupeaux : 
Venez,  bergers ;  venez  berg^res ; 
Accourez,  accourez  sous  ces  tendres  ormeaux. 

Poetry  was  not  what  Moliere  excelled  in,  for 
he  had  more  judgment  than  imagination,  and  more 
humour  than  wit.     But  his  sentiment  was  apt  to 
become  verbose,  and  his  humour  to  degencrato 
into  farce.     His  forte  lay  in  the  delineation  of 
character  rather  than  in  the  expression  of  passion, 
and  of  his  characters  those  are  the  best  which  de- 
part fix)m  native  simplicity  the  least ;  when  tlicy 
aflfect  gravity  they  are  apt  to  become  dull,  and 
affected  when  they  would  be  thought  wise.    Their 
simplicity  often  borders  upon  facility,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  duped  represses  our 
sympathy,  and  disarms  our  resentment.    Many  of 
them  are  too  unintellectual  to  be  interesting,  and 
more  too  clever  to  be  beloved.    But  whatever  be 
their  character,  their  modes  of  expressing  passion 
are  much  the  same.     Feux  and  yeux  are  in  the 
mouths  of  every  lover,  and  if  the  piece  be  in  verse 
they  are  sure  to  meet  in  rhyme.     He  generally 
accomplishes  most  when  he  labours  least,  and 
hen(;e  the  short  speeches  are  better  than  the  long, 
and  the  prose  than  the  verse.     His  variety  of 
passion  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  within  these 
limits  it  is  seldom  profound.     Love  is  the  uni- 
versal agent  in  his  plays,  sometimes  superinduced 
upon  some  other  passion,  but  generallyunmixed, 
and  almost  always  the  ruling  one.     When  it  is 
determined  that  the  lover  shall  not  obtain  his 
object,  he  submits  to  his  fate  with  the  most  be- 
coming resignation ;  and  the  raptures  of  his  more 
fortunate  rival  may  be  conceived,  but  are  neither 
expressed  nor  described.    There  is  more  humour  in 
his  situations  than  fable  in  his  plots.    But  an  intri- 
cate plot  is  little  indispensable  to  good  comedy;  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  plot  affords  a  vehicle  for  the 
dialogue,  and  furnishes  as  much  incident  as  pre- 
vents it  fix)m  becoming  languid.     Many  of  his 
plots  and   incidents   are   borrowed   from  other 
writers,  but  he   seldom  fails  to   improve  upon 
them.     He  does  not  much  study  the  probability 
of  occurrences,  in  which  he  is  right,  for  the  drama 
is  a  fairy-land  where  we  willingly  submit  to  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter,  rather  expecting  what  is 
wonderful,  than  requiring  what  is  true.     His 
style  cannot  always  be  recommended  as  a  model 
of  composition,  but  its  apology  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  often  compelled 
to  write,  and  in  the  necessity  incidental  to  every 
writer  of  comedy,  of  adapting  his  language  to  the 
character.     Many  of  his  plays  were  not  published 
untQ  after  his  death,  and  several  he  had  expressed 
his  intention  to  revise.     He  has  been  accused  of 
indelicacy,  but  wo  think  unjustly.      Although 
love  in  one  phasis  or  another  is  the  ruling  passion 
in  all  his  plays,  there  scarcely  occurs  an  instance 
of  obscenity.     There  are  indeed  expressions  which 
are  rejected  by  modem  decorum,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  current  in  the  best  society 
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of  his  age.    These  eipresaions  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  class  of  persoiiB.     Le  mot  expremf 
fIucIi  denotes  the  dishonoured  husband  is  con- 
stantly used  by  his  characters  of  every  rank,  and 
ocean  in  the  title  of  one  of  hiB  plays.    But  it  also 
occQisficqnently  in  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  Letters, 
even  in  those  to  her  daughter.     Moli^re  painted 
too  correctly  to  put  a  word  into  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  lady,  which  fine  ladies  of  the  day  did  not 
use;  and  he  had  too  much  respect  for  his  patron 
to  offend  him  by  any  breach  of  that  external 
deoonim  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Louis  to  pre- 
sare.   In  plays  where  so  much  gallantry  pre- 
T^  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  incidents  and 
atnationa  of  an  immoral  character;  but  there  is 
none  of  them  so  equivocal  as  the  .admired  screen 
scene  in  flie  **  School  for  Scandal,"  and  many  other 
eihibitionB  of  the  English  stage. 

With  all  his  faults,  Moli^re  is  yet  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  dramatists.  His  acuteness 
of  observation  and  power  of  discrimination,  his 
bovledge  of  the  human  heart  and  accuracy  in 
pointmg  it,  and  above  all  his  good  sense  and  ex- 
quisite perception  of  the  ridiculous,  carried  him 
trimnphantly  through  the  dangers  fironj  bad  taste 
and  artificial  manners  by  which  he  was  sur- 
roondei  Though  many  of  his  portraits  are 
sketches,  the  character  is  generally  complete,  and 
the  features  are  seldom  Inconsistent.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  in  the  conception  of  the  part,  there 
are  seldom  any  in  the  execution.  He  sometimes 
^  to  place  virtue  in  its  proper  light,  and  more 
often  overlooks  vice  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
reproved  \  but  he  never  renders  ridiculous  what 
i3  not  80  in  itself.  Every  stroke  tells,  and  tells 
ia  the  proper  place.  "We  are  apt  at  first  sight 
to  think  some  of  his  pictures  overdrawn,  but  the 
aore  we  come  to  know  of  the  originals,  the  more 
▼e  find  that  the  portraits  are  correct.  It  is  an 
inconvenience  common  to  aU  writers  on  manners, 
that  what  illustrates  their  meaning  to  their  con- 
temporaries, tends  to  obscure  it  to  posterity.  To 
;iaige  of  the  comic  literature  of  any  age,  we 
f<^aire  to  know  in  minute  detail  its  habits,  cus- 
^'%is,  domestic  history,  and  generally  those  cir- 
^^inistances  to  which  allusion,  and  merely  allusion, 
^  made,  more  constantly  in  comedy  than  in  any 
?**her  department  of  literature.  Now  these  things 
^Te  generally  been  reckoned  beneath  the  dignity 
of  history,  and  thus  there  is  comparatively  little 
^^*wd  of  what  is  absolutely  requisite  to  explain 
tfe  comedy  of  any  past  age.  "What  in  the  hands 
;f  AnstophanoB  or  MoHdre  would  have  set  Athens 
Ji  a  roar,  or  upset  the  decorous  gravity  of  the 
wwt  of  Louis  XIV.,  probably  by  the  most  distant 
^nsion  to  it,  now  appears  to  us  to  be  iminterest- 
^>  if  it  does  not  altogether  escape  our  observa- 
tion. Ko  past  age,  however,  has  been  more 
«'>pwn«Iy  iUustratKl  than  that  of  Moli^re,  on 
^hich  contemporary  memoirs  and  letters,  and 
^itimately,  the  brilliant  sketch  of  Voltaire,  have 
thrown  much  light,  though  nothing  has  done  so 
nnrc  tiian  hia  own  comedies  themselves.  And 
judging  from  all  these  lights,  we  arc  compelled  to 
|onn  the  highest  opinion  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
^  has  reSeetod  in  bis  eharacters,  if  not  human 


nature  in  its  more  general  forms,  as  Shakspere  has 
done,  at  least,  the  modes  of  acting  and  thinking 
of  those  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  obser- 
vation. 

Of  his  <?M  eomtca,  or  the  peculiarity  of  his  comic 
genius,  it  is  not  easv  to  convey  an  idea  by  descrip- 
tion,  and  as  little  by  comparison,  for  it  did  not 
much  resemble  that  of  any  other  writer  of  comedy, 
ancient  or  modem.  He  is  neither  so  bold,  so 
daring,  nor  so  grotesque,  as  Aristophanes,  and  as 
little  does  he  soar  into  those  regions  of  poetry  and 
lofty  intellect  which  go  far  to  redeem  all  the 
faults  of  that  extraordinary  man.  There  is  in 
the  Frenchman,  as  in  the  Athenian,  IToXX^  fiiy 
yiKoia,  iroXKa  ^e  tntov^aiia,  much  of  jest,  and  much 
of  earnest ;  but  there  is  much  less  breadth  in  the 
character  of  either.  If,  however,  the^  mirth  of 
Moli^re  is  less  boisterous  than  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, it  is  much  less  firigid  than  that  of  Me- 
nander.  He  is  more  natural  than  Terence,  and 
more  dignified  and  refined  than  Plautus.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  both  of  those  Latin  writers 
in  his  youth,  but  when  he  had  tried  his  own 
strength  he  renounced  them  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  living  models,  though  his  man- 
nerism always  retained  much  of  the  tone  of  his 
juvenile  stucdes.  There  is  no  comic  writer  of  the 
English  school  whom  he  much  resembles,  for,  except 
Shakspere,  our  writers  of  comedy  have  excelled 
more  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  than  in  the 
development  of  character,  and  the  middle  path 
between  what  we  call  genteel  comedy  and  farce 
has  been  little  trod,  though  that  is  the  most  legi- 
timate sphere  of  the  comic  muse.  To  our  great 
dramatist  he  is  much  inferior  in  ideality  and  in 
wit,  but  he  is  equal  in  humour,  and  superior  in 
regularity  and  correctness,  meaning  by  tiie  latter 
term  the  consistent  reproduction  of  character  ac- 
cording to  convention^  rules.  To  our  writers  of 
the  Eestoration  he  bears  little  resemblance,  many 
of  his  pieces  being  far  more  elaborate  as  works  of 
art,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  far  superior  in  their 
moral  tone  and  in  their  development  of  character, 
but  inferior  in  point,  repartee,  and  comicaUty  of 
situation ;  though  in  these  the  Prench  are  seldom 
deficient.  The  best  comedies  of  Farquhar,  Van- 
burch,  or  Congreve,  are  mere  sketches  in  'Com- 
panson  with  "Le  Tartuffe"  or  "Le  Misanthrope,*' 
to  match  which,  with  any  ^proach  to  resem- 
blance, we  must  go  back  to  "  The  Alchymist  '*  or 
"  The  Volpone  "  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  come  down  to 
"  The  Eivals  "  or  "  The  School  for  Scandal "  of 
Sheridan.  The  truth  is,  that  the  comedies  of 
Moliere  were  formed  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
strict  rules  which  regulated  French  tragedy,  and 
hence  they  are  more  stiff  and  formal  than  com- 
ports with  our  notions  of  the  sock.  They  are, 
indeed,  in  general,  elaborate  specimens  of  art,  and, 
thanks  to  the  genius  of  Moliere,  not  inferior  in 
real  value,  while  they  are  superior  in  interest,  to 
the  best  productions  of  Comcille  or  Racine.  They 
are  dignified  by  an  eminently  didactic  tone,  and 
making  fair  allowance  for  the  manners  of  the  ago, 
and  the  levities  incidental  to  comedy,  their  com- 
position is,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  tho 
object  they  profess  to  have  in  view. 
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"Le  Tartuffe"  has,  in  public  opinion,  been  com- 
monly reckoned  bis  chef  d' oeuvre,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  about  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the  fiat, 
though  wo  think  that  it  must  be  received  with 
considerable  reservations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  owes  much  of  its  fame  to  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered  from  the  powerM  party 
in  the  church,  against  whose  hypocrisy  it  was 
directed.  It  indeed  carried  on  the  same  warfare 
that  Pascal's  "Provincial  Letters"  had  begun,  and 
ultimately  with  similar  success.  When  it  was 
first  represented  before  the  Court  at  Versailles, 
such  was  the  fury  of  those  whom  it  assailed,  that 
even  the  king,  though  sensible  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  author,  was  obliged  to  yield  for  a  time, 
by  prohibiting  its  public  representation ;  and  this 
interdict  continued  until  after  Pope  Clement  IX. 
had  interposed,  to  arrange  the  disputes  which  agi- 
tated the  French  Church.  Meantime,  the  piece 
continued  to  be  acted  at  the  Court,  and  its  prohi- 
bition elsewhere,  while  it  enhanced  the  enjoyment 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present,  served 
to  sharpen  the  desire  of  those  who  were  not.  When 
Moli^re  ultimately  triumphed,  by  the  representa- 
tion in  public  being  permitted,  it  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  applause,  by  audiences 
which  probably  did  not  number  many  of  the 
divots,  whether  false  or  true.  The  piece  has,  how- 
ever, retained  its  popularity  both  on  the  stage  and 
elsewhere,  and  not  without  great  claims  to  high 
consideration.  The  chief  character  is  most  elabo- 
rately drawn,  and  with  great  originality  of  con- 
ception. The  oily,  sanctimonious,  sensual  hypo- 
crite, the  consummate  villain  under  the  disguise 
of  religion,  though  frequently  portrayed  by 
painters  of  character,  has  by  none  been  depicted 
in  more  brilliant  colours  than  in  this  piece.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  brought  out  some- 
what undramatically ;  it  is  rather  described  than 
reproduced.  During  the  first  two  acts,  we  only 
hear  of  the  great  hypocrite,  and  he  does  not  appear 
till  the  third,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  the  fifth.  Our 
anxiety  is  on  the  stretch  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  per- 
son we  hear  so  much  about,  and  though  when  he 
does  come  we  are  not  disappointed,  we  would 
rather  have  formed  our  idea  of  him  from  our  own 
observation,  than  have  taken  the  description,  how- 
ever good,  of  Zhrine,  Of  the  other  characters 
Marianne  is  the  most  interesting.  There  are  few 
scenes  in  any  of  the  author's  plays  better  than 
that  in  the  second  act  between  her  and  Val^e, 
where  she  struggles  between  duty  to  her  father 
and  love  for  her  betrothed,  her  abhorrence  of  Ibr- 
tuffe  not  being  allowed  to  share  in  the  conflict. 
Orgon^  like  many  others  of  Moli^'s  dupes,  is  too 
credulous  to  be  interesting.  He  is  quite  "^  mener 
par  nez,"  as  his  guest  says,  and  this  simplicity 
not  only  spoils  his  own  dramatic  charact^,  but 
detracts  from  that  of  Tartuffe,  since  a  much  less 
clever  villain  would  have  suJiccd  to  impose  upon 
so  easy  a  dupe.  His  wife,  Madame  Elmire,  is  too 
cool  for  our  taste ;  we  cannot  admire  a  woman 
who,  even  in  France,  in  the  age  of  lIoU^,  takes 
as  she  does,  a  declaration  of  love  from  another  than 
her  husband,  and  we  do  not  understand  the  discretion 
-vrhich  makes  her  when  ur^  to  disclose  it;  say 


Ce  n'est  point  mon  hrnneur  de  lluTe  des  edais; 

Une  famme  se  rit  de  sottises  pareilles, 

£t  jamais  d*un  mari  n'en  trouble  les  oreilles. 

Of  "Le  Misanthrope,''  we  camiot  join  so  cor- 
dially in  the  common  estimation.  It  seems  to  us 
to  be  one  of  those  pieces  which  the  author  has 
spoiled  by  making  too  elaborate.  Alee^U  is 
morose  without  being  philosophic,  and  melancholy 
without  being  amiable.  At  first,  he  is  somewhat 
sensible  in  exposing  the  false  politeness  wliich 
presented  the  same  silken  aspect  to  virtue  and  to 
vice ;  but  he  speedily  falls  into  extravagance  and 
repulsive  peevishness.  His  mislmthropy  is  that 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  with  as  much  sense  as  enables 
y\ym  to  observe  character  with  acuteness,  but  not 
enough  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  observations. 
He  is  not  even,  as  Br.  Johnson  would  have  said, 
a  good  hater.  He  faUs  in  love  with  a  woman  the 
least  likely  to  please  to  him,  an  inveterate  flirt, 
with  his  eyes  open  to  her  faults,  and  relying  on 
the  forlorn  hope  of  his  being  able  to  cure  them. 

L'amour  que  je  sens  pour  cette  jeune  veave 
Ne  ferme  point  mes  yeux  aiix  dtfaats  qu'on  Ini  trouve; 
Et  je  snis,  quelque  axdeor  qu'elle  m*ait  pa  donner, 
Le  premier  k  les  voir,  comme  k  les  conaamiier. 
Mais  avee  tout  cela,  quoique  je  puisse  faire, 
Je  confesse  mon  foible ;  elle  a  Tart  de  me  plure : 
J'ai  beau  voir  ses  d^fauts,  et  j'ai  beau  Ten  bl&mer, 
En  d^it  qu'on  en  alt  elle  se  fait  aimer, 
Sa  grace  est  la  plus  forte ;  et  sans  doute  ma  fiamxue 
De  ces  vices  da  temps  pourra  purger  son  ame. 

AcU  I.  St,  1. 

Yet  he  throws  her  off  when  she  refiises  to  renounce 
the  world,  and  go  with  him  into  the  desert :  a  plan 
of  life  for  a  new-mairied  couple  of  which  no  one 
would  have  become  sooner  tired  than  himself. 
This  character  marks  the  limit  of  Moliere's  mind 
in  original  conception.  He  fedls  when  he  does  not 
draw  from  the  life,  which  he  did  not  do  in  this 
instance.  The  French  Court  did  not  contain  a 
genuine  misanthrope.  There  might,  indeed,  be  some 
worn-out  fop,  tired  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and 
disposed  to  show  his  wisdom  by  his  sourness ;  but 
there  was  no  Timon,  no  man-lmter,  whose  misan- 
thropy was  formed  by  that  morbid  philosophy 
which  works  upon  a  mind  orig;inally  generous. 
MoHSre  may  have  aimed  at  such  a  characteri  but 
he  has  drawn  a  coxcomb.  The  other  characters 
of  the  piece  are  better  conceived.  CeUwkni^ 
remarks  upon  her  acquaintances,  in  the  second  act, 
are  spirited  and  graphic ;  but  the  dialogue,  upon 
the  whole,  is  rather  tiresome.  The  long  declama- 
tions in  verse  are  altogether  intolerable  to  anyone 
who  has  not  been  drilled  into  such  exercises  by  the 
serious  productions  of  the  French  stage.  The  di- 
nouement,  also,  is  most  undramatio ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rank  this  piece  very 
high,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  Uo- 
Hire's  works. 

He  has,  we  think,  been  more  successAil  is 
''  L'Avore,"  in  superinducing  love  upon  a  strongel 
and  opposing  passion.  An  old  miser  in  love,  and 
in  love  with  his  son's  mistress,  is  a  charactei 
worthy  of  the  author,  and  ho  has  made  the  mod 
of  it.  Harpagon  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  misen 
in  any  literature;  perhaps  the  best,  after  IVaphok 
The  conflict  b^tweou  \m  1q^9  9t  money  and  ^ 
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Mmmms^^QiB  all-powerfdl  reason  for  maxrying 
his  daughter  to  one  she  detested,  becanse  he  would 
take  her  "sans  dot !" — ^the  dauhie-entendre  between 
himself  and  Valh^,  when  the  one  refers  to  his 
maney-boz  and  the  other  to  the  daughter — ^the 
conditions  of  the  loan  by  the  father  to  the  son, 
[onhiown  to  each  other,)  to  enable  the  latter  to 
cheat  the  old  miser  of  his  mistress — and  many 
otiier  passages  in  this  play,  are  admirable,  and  in 
flie  rery  bwt  style  of  Moliire.  It  is  not  one  of 
its  least  recommendations  to  our  taste,  that^  though 
dabocate  and  in  five  acts,  it  is  in  prose. 

In  Agnki,  in  **  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  we  have 
ino&er  character  in  love  under  extraordinary  oir- 
cmnstances.  A  child  of  Nature,  jealously  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  world  from  her  in&ncy, 
is  Gained  up  to  be  the  future  wife  of  an  absurd 
bat  not  unamiable  man,  much  older  than  herself, 
to  whose  kindness  she  owes  everything.  She 
oerer  feels  the  tender  passion,  nor  even  knows 
irhat  it  is,  until  she  sees  a  youth  more  to  her  taste, 
▼ith  whom  she  instantly  fedls  in  love,  without 
\mg  aware  that  in  receiving  his  addresses  she  is 
pring  the  least  cause  of  offence  to  her  benefiEustor. 
There  is  a  degree  of  simplicity  in  this  certainly 
not  very  credible— we  may  say,  not  very  possible, 
and  therefore  not  very  natural.  If  there  be  any 
donbt  of  this,  consult  the  High  Priest.  What 
sx^  Miranda  f 

I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father ;  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  sldll-less  of;  but  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Anj  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of;  hut  I  prattle 
Something  too  mldly^  and  my  fathifs  preeepti 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Compare  this  with  Agnes,  after  she  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  passion;  we  quote 
from  a  scene  between  her  and  her  bene&ctori  in 
the  last  act. 

Agnh, 
Mais,  &  Yons  parler  franchement  entre  nous, 
n  est  plus  pour  cela  selon  mon  go&t  que  vous. 
Chez  Tous  le  manage  est  fiebheux  et  p^nible, 
Et  Yos  discours  en  font  une  image  terrible ; 
Uais,  las !  il  le  fait,  lui,  si  rempU  de  plaisirs 
Qoe  de  so  marier  il  donne  des  desirs. 

Amolphe, 
Ah !  ci'est  que  tous  Taimez,  traStresse  I 

Agnhs. 
Oui,  je  Vaime. 
Arnolphe. 
Kt  Tons  avez  les  front  de  le  dire  k  moi-meme ! 

Agnh» 
It  pouiqum,  s'il  est  Trai,  ne  le  dirois-je  pas  ? 

Amolphe, 
Le  deriez-Yous  aimer,  impertinente  ? 

Agnit, 

Helas! 
Est-ee  que  j'en  puis  mais  ?  Lui  seul  en  est  la  cause, 
Et  je  n^y  songeois  pas  lorsque  se  fit  la  chose. 

Amolphe. 
Mais  il  fallmt  chasser  cet  amoureux  d6sir. 

Agvh. 
Le  moyen  de  chasser  ce  qui  fait  du  plaisir? 

Amolphe, 
Et  aa  ssvez-Tous  pas  que  c'6toit  me  deplaire? 


Agnhe. 
Moi  ?  point  du  tout.  Quel  mal  cela  yous  peut-il  faire  ? 

"We  must,  however,  wink  at  many  such  things 
in  Moli^re,  and,  after  all,  the  conception  belongs 
not  to  him,  but  to  Cervantes.  As  it  is,  it  is  ad- 
mirably maintained,  and  nothing  but  this  radical 
defect  prevents  this  piece  fh>m  being  one  of  the 
best.  The  simplicity  of  Aghks  is  so  naive  that 
we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe  it  to  be  affected. 
There  are  several  equivoquea  in  this  piece,  which 
were  much  criticised  at  the  time,  and  are  ad- 
mirably handled  in  ''  La  Critique  de  TEcole  des 
Femmes,''  to  which  we  have  already  more  than 
once  referred. 

The  piece  which,  next  to  "  Tartuffe,'*  created 
the  greatest  sensation  is,  "  Les  Pr^cieuses  Bidi- 
cules,"  the  first  that  Moliere  wrote  after  his  return 
to  Paris,  and  certainly  the  most  effective  of  his 
shorter  pieces.  It  is  in  only  one  act,  and  has 
scarcely  any  plot,  but  abounds  in  exquisite  ridi- 
cule of  the  celebrated  priciewM  of  Ihe  Hotel  de 
Eambouillet.  The  best  test  of  such  a  piece  is  its 
success,  which  in  this  instance  was  immense,  and 
like  the- "  Meeviad  and  Bseviad "  of  Gifford,  in 
later  times,  broke  up  a  coterie  of  conceited  people 
of  both  sexes,  who  took  upon  themselves  to  control 
the  literature  of  the  day-  Driven  from  literature 
by  Molidre*s  pungent  ridicule,  a  remnant  of  them 
betook  themselves  to  science,  from  which,  also,  he 
dislodged  them  by  another  piece,  ''  Les  Pcmmcs 
Savantes,''  a  much  more  elaborate  production,  but 
much  less  amusing  and  effective.  The  two  first 
acts,  in  particular,  are  intolerably  tiresome,  from 
want  of  incident  and  interminable  declamations  in 
verse.  The  same  may  be  said  of  **  Les  Facheux," 
a  piece  written  to  expose  the  horea  of  the  court, 
but  the  author  forgets  that  they  are  as  much  so  to 
the  reader  as  to  JSrasU,  The  piece,  however,  had 
considerable  success,  and  vastly  pleased  the  king, 
who  pointed  out  a  bore  that  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  author,  referring  to  the  Marquis  de  Soye- 
court,  the  grand-veneur  of  the  Court,  who  was 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  canvas,  and  proved  to 
be,  as  Moliere,  with  courtly  fiattery,  says  in  his 
dedication,  **le  plus  beau  morceau  de  Touvrage." 
La  Fontaine,  who  assisted  at  the  representation 
before  the  Court,  at  Vaux,  in  writing  to  his  friend 
Mancroix,  a  few  days  afterwards,  says  of  the 
author,  "  o'est  mon  homme."  Yet  this  play  was 
little  more  than  an  impromptu,  having  been 
written  and  acted  within  a  fortnight. 

Of  dl  the  smaller  pieces,  "  Le  Malade  Imagi- 
naire"  is  most  to  our  taste.  There  is  too  much 
farce  in  the  interludes,  particularly  the  last;  but 
the  humour  of  the  whole  is  exquisite.  The  dia- 
logue is  sparkling  and  natural.  Angilique  is  one 
of  the  best  of  Moli^re*s  female  characters;  she 
interests  us  from  the  first.  Totnette,  the  waiting- 
maid,  is  admirable ;  though,  like  Dorine,  in  "  Le 
Tartuffe,"  more  pert  than  servants  are  allowed  to 
be  in  our  days,  even  on  the  stage,  l^ever  were 
pedants  painted  more  ludicrously  than  Monsieur 
Diaforus  and  his  son.  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme''  is  anotherexcellent  little  piece;  \mi  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain,  like  Sganarelle,  George  Bandin,  and 
too  many  others  of  Moli^re's  characters,  are  by 
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far  too  easily  duped  to  be  very  interesting.  As 
Comeille  shrewdly  remarks  of  the  ambitions  cit : 
'*  Avec  lui  on  pent  hazarder  toute  chose." 

On  the  whole,  these  delineations  are  admirable 
portraits  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  age  of 
ix>uis  XjCY.y  and  their  execution  entitles  Moli^re 
to  the  position  of  a  great  French  classic,  if  not  to 
an  eminent  place  among  the  most  illustrious  minds 
of  all  ages.  He  is  second  to  them  only  because 
his  art  reached  no  farther  than  to  copy  what  was 
set  before  him,  and  he  wanted  the  creative 
ideality  which  bodies  forth  the  fonns  of  things 
unknown.  But  within  his  own  sphere,  no  one  ever 
painted  more  truthfully  individual  character,  or 
grouped  it  on  the  canvas  with  more  dramatic 
effect.  If  his  scenes  want  the  impress  of  nature, 
it  is  because  his  models  were  artificial,  and  his 
principles  of  composition  too  much  subjected  to 
rules  drawn  from  the  other  branch  of  the  dra^ 
matio  art,  and  there  misapplied.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  generalize,  but  he  observed  accurately  and 
reproduced  faithfully  and  skilfully;  and  though 
he  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  great  poet,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  praise  of  being  a  truly  great  artist, 
second  only  to  Aristophanes  and  Shakspere,  in 
the  comic  literature  of  the  stage. 

IColiire  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  wa«  a  dra- 
matist, though  he  was  but  scurvily  treated  by  the 
world.  Bom  for  love,  as  he  himseK  expressed  it, 
''  N^  avec  la  demi^re  disposition  h,  la  tendresse," — 
domestic  happiness  was  denied  to  him.  Tet  he 
loved  on,  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  infidelities  of 
one  who  could  not  or  would  not  love  him.  Gifted 
with  the  most  amiable  disposition,  the  enemy  of 
nothing  but  foUy  and  vice,  he  had,  nevertheless, 
many  enemies,  from  whose  persecution^  it  must  be 


admitted  to  the  honour  of  Louis,  he  found  a  refiige, 
not  merely  in  the  patronage,  but  in  the  Mendahip 
of  his  sovereign.  Kor  did  their  hate  end  with  Ids 
life.  Despised  while  he-  lived  for  a  profeasioiL 
which  the  prejudices  of  hia  time,  not  uiJmownto 
our  own,  stigmatijsed  as  disreputable,  the  eame 
prejudice  denied  him  the  last  offices  of  rehgion, 
and  with  difficulty  conceded  him  a  grave.  But 
the  prophecy  of  Bouhours,*  that  France  would  one 
day  blush  for  her  ingratitude,  has  been  folfilled. 
Nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  the  empty  honour 
of  an  ^loge  was  accorded  to  his  manes  by  the  Aca- 
demy which  had  refused  him  admission  as  a  mem- 
ber, unless  he  would  renounce  his  profession.  At 
the  same  time  his  bust  wasplacedin  its  halls,  with 
the  appropriate  inscription : 

Rien  ne  manque  k  sa  gloire,  il  manquait  a  la  notie. 

Still  later,  after  his  bones  had  become  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  vulgar  heap,  they,  or  what 
were  supposed  to  be  they,  were  transported  to 
a  more  honoured  mausoleum,  in  the  cemetery  of 
P^re-la-Chaise.  But,  as  if  to  remind  his  country- 
men of  the  popular  neglect  in  which  he  lived,  the 
inscription  which  points  out  the  spot  to  this  day, 
errs,  by  not  less  than  six  years,  in  stating  his  age! 


*  Tu  reformas  et  la  ville  et  U  coor ; 

Mais  quelle  en  f^t  ta  recompense? 

Les  FraD9ois  rougiront  un  jour 

De  leor  pea  de  lecognisance. 

II  faUut  nn  com^dien, 
Qui  mit  k  les  polir  sa  gloire  et  son  ^tnde ; 
Mais,  Moli^re,  ita  gloire  il  ne  manquait  rien, 
Si  parmi  les  d^fauts  que  tu  peignis  si  bien, 
Tu  les  avois  repris  de  l#ur  ingratitude. 
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EXPLA.NATI0KS. 

Thebs  are  men  on  whom  persuasions  of  every 
kind  are  wasted,  on  whom  threats  have  no  influ- 
ence, and  who  are  deaf  to  all  sorts  of  remonstrance 
and  entreaty.  They  have  a  stubborn  wiU  of  their 
own,  and  to  attempt  to  bend  that  wiU  were  an 
experiment  as  bootiess  as  to  cast  a  mountain  into 
the  sea.  But  yet  it  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  such  men,  that  if  they  are  left  for  a  season 
to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  they  are  so  led 
to  think  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  doings,  that 
ultimately  they  become  ashamed  of  them;  and 
often,  when  it  is  too  late,  endeavour  to  undo  the 
evil  consequences  of  their  obstinacy  and  self- 
will.  To  this  class  of  opinionative  persons  be- 
longed the  publican  Buchanan ;  aii4,  as  the  period 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Norman  Hamilton  drew 
n^,  he  began  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  wh:?h  ho  had  adopted.    The 


state  of  his  daughter's  mind  (of  whom  as  far  as  a 
boorish  nature  would  admit,  he  was  fond),  was 
daily  becoming  more  critical — the  upbraidmgs  of 
his  wife  were  iacessant — customers  one  by  one 
deserted  his  premises — acquaintances  shunned  him 
on  the  street — and  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  jus- 
tify the  part  which  he  had  taken  as  a  crown  wit- 
ness at  the  trial.  Men  may  profess  to  brave  it, 
but  there  is  nothing  so  thoroughly  difficult  to  do, 
as  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion.  It  is  up- 
hill work  when  one  has  co-operation  and  sym- 
pathy ;  but  when  a  man  stands  alone  m  any  ques- 
tion or  cause,  and  has  the  world  for  his  foes,  he 
must,  sooner  or  later,  quail  before  the  stonn. 
Affection  was  against  Buchanan,  trade  was  against 
him — friendship  was  against  him,  and  that  largo 
abstraction  which  we  call  the  world  was  also 
against  him.  Eemorse,  sullen,  consuming  re- 
morse,  preyed  upon  him  night  and  day.  He  sat 
in  his  bar  from  mom  till  night,  for  as  his  trade 
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had  disappeared  ho  had  little  to  do ;  and  when 

ni^ht  came  on  he  went  to  bed,  as  if  for  repose, 

hot  the  morning  revealed  a  wild  and  restless  eye, 
which  had  been  divorced  from  sleep. 

His  wife  at  last  began  to  take  pity  on  him  ;  for 
Trires,  although  amongst  the  first  to  condemn,  are, 
after  all,  good  souls,  the  first  also  to  excuse  and 
palliate. 

"Willie,"  said  his  spouse,  "we  maun  just 
bnndle  up  and  gang  till  America ;  this  kind  o' 
Fark  will  never  do.  We  had  to  send  Haig's  tra- 
wller  awa'  without  an  order,  and  that's  what  we 
harend  done  for  mony  a  year.  And  there's  the 
rent  due  neist  month.  I  used  to  hae  as  mony 
guineas  or  pund-notes  gathered  in  the  auld  tea< 
pot  as  put  ower  the  rent ;  but  noo,  wae's  me,  ye'll 
hae  to  gang  up  to  Sir  William's  bank^  and  draw 
oot  oor  sair-won  earnings.  The  gable  o'  the 
boose  sud  be  whitewashed  aboot  this  time;  but 
what's  tiie  use  o'  doing  onything  when  oor  run's 
gane?  We  may  as  well  lay  doun  the  barrow  at 
since;  and  there's  Maggie.  Oh,  I'm  wae  for  the 
bainu  She's  a  puir,  white-faced  thing;  and  she 
neither  eats,  drmks^  nor  sleeps.  I  doot,  I  doot 
ibe  lassie's  wrang  a*  thegither.  Willie,  my  ain 
Willie,  dinna  look  at  me  that  way.  Although  the 
varld's  against  ye,  I'll  never  again  say  an  ill 
word  to  ye." 

Buchanan  sat,  as  usual,  in  his  sulky  corner. 
Angry  invective  and  imprecation  had  been  libe- 
ally  bestowed  on  him,  but  kind  looks  or  kind 
words  had  long  been  stranger  to  him,  and  his  iron 
will  yielded  to  their  gentle  influence ;  for  they 
came  upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  least  expected 
them.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  dashed  a  half- 
formed  tear  from  his  heavy  eye. 

**  Jean,  I'm  sorry  aboot  tihe  lad,  an'  I  think  I 
can  save  him  yet," 

''  Na,  na,  Willie,"  replied  the  wife  mournfully, 
''that's  ower  late  noo.  He's  to  be  hanged  the 
mom.  Ye  micht  hae  saved  him  afore  the  trial, 
bat  its  nao  use  casting  that  up  noo ;  its  past  and 
done,  and  canna  be  recalled,  Ye  had  better  just 
%  o'er  to  Fife  for  twa  three  days,  tiUits  a'  ower, 
and  then  we'U  start  for  America.  Maybe  the 
change  will  do  Maggie  good  j  God  grant  that  it 
mar." 

"Jean,"  said  Buchanan  earnestly,  "go  up  to 
C'Ook,  and  tell  him  to  be  on  the  watch,  him  and 
Mme  o'  his  friens,  at  the  jail  this  nicht  at  twal 
^'clock;  for  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I'll  try  to  save 
^  although  I  sud  be  killed  mysel." 

"  You  are  mad,  Willie,  perfectly  mad." 

"  I  must  and  will  do  it.  If  I  do  not  try,  I  will 
iif-ver  hae  peace  i'  the  world  again,  altiiough  I 
P^  to  America  or  ony  ither  place.  Its  maybe 
^be  last  request  I  may  ever  mak.  Go  up,  Jean, 
to  Cook,  and  tell  him  to  hae  a  chaise  ready,  say 
at  the  Tron-kirk,  at  twal  o'clock,  and  let  the  lad 
himael  be  in  readkiess.  I  havena  slept  a  wink  for 
^w  last  week,  and  I'll  lie  doun  till  ten  o'clock,  for 
lil  8leep  noo  that  I  see  what  I  am  to  do.  Come 
wfk  agiun,  and  be  sure  to  wauken  me  up  at  ten. 
*.ni  a  desperate  man,  Jean,  and  if  ye  dinna  do  my 
biddin,  ye  little  rek  what  may  happen." 

Jeaa  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  her  husband's 


sanity ;  but  his  determined  air  satisfied  her  that 
to  delay  or  mince  his  commands  would  be  perilous 
work,  so  she  set  out  on  what  appeared  to  her  to 
be  a  Quixotic  errand. 

Character  Cook  received  her  message  in  a  spirit 
equally  sceptical,  and  he  refused  point-blank  to 
co-ope»te  L  any  scheme  originatbg  with  Bu- 
chanan. 

"  If  your  bull-headed  husband  had  done  his 
duty  as  a  witness,  all  this  business  might  have 
been  spared,"  said  the  patriot ;  **  but  here,  noo, 
the  very  nicht  afore  the  hanging,  he  pretends  to 
be  sorry  and  wants  a  chaise  at  the  Tron-kirk,  to 
carry  off  Mr.  Spencer.  How  can  he  carry  him  off? 
Lieutenant  Arnold,  and  Harry,  and  me,  havena 
been  able  to  carry  him  off,  and  hoo  can  he  doo  it, 
I  wad  like  to  ken  ?  If  a'  body  has  failed  in  that, 
is  it  likely  that  Willie  Buchanan  is  to  succeed  ? 
Puir  fellow  !  puir  fellow,  his  days  are  numbered ; 
he'U  hae  to  hang  the  mom,  come  o't  what  will. 
The  very  poisoning  business  has  failed.  I  smug- 
gled in  as  mickle  as  wad  hae  done  the  business  o' 
£in  elephant,  but  the  governor  discovered  it ;  and 
I  say  again,  there's  naething  for't  but  the  gallows. 
What  will  become  o'  that  lassie  riorence.  Provi- 
dence only  kens.  They  say  women's  hearts,  for 
a'  the  fracas  they  mak,  are  no  easily  broken.  I 
ken  Babie  raised  an  awfu'  din  when  the  doctors 
said  I  was  gaun  to  dee ;  but  as  I  didna  dee,  there's 
no  sayin'." 

"  Ye  maun  try  and  do  something,  Mr.  Cook; 
my  man's  in  an  awfu'  state,"  said  Mrs.  BuchanaUi 
imploringly. 

**  He'U  be  waur  before  he's  better.  The  Judas- 
rascal,  he  could  hae  saved  the  haill  thing,  but  for 
his  confounded  positiveness." 

"  Weel,  but  he  is  sorry,  very  sorry  for  that,  and 
he'll  do  all  ho  can  to  mok  it  richt." 

**  Him  sorry !  I  think  I  see  it.  But  ye  see, 
mistress,  Sammy  Cook  is  nane  o'  your  folk  that 
work  wi'  pigs  in  a  poke.  What  security  hae  I 
that  this  is  no  a  trap  laid  to  catch  some  o'  us  ?  or, 
if  it  is  no  that,  what  is  the  kind  o'  plan  that  your 
husband  has  in  his  dogged-head.  Do  ye  think 
that  the  like  o'  me,  that  has  been  hand  and  glove 
wi  Muir,  and  a'  the  friends  o'  the  great  cause,  am 
to  hand  the  candle  to  WUlio  Buchanan,  the  Leith 
publican  ?  It  was  a'  very  weel  for  me  to  preach 
and  pray  to  him  before  the  mischief  was  dono ; 
but  its  quite  different  noo  that  the  evil's  been 
committed  and  by  his  black  tongue." 

**  On  my  soul,  Mr.  Cook,  he  means  you,  fairly; 
and  I  am  sure  that  imless  he  had  something  in 
his  mind  that  was  feasible,  he  wadna  speak  as  he 
did." 

"Weel,  weel.  Lucky,  as  his  unhappy  wife, 
yo're  richt  to  stick  to  him ;  but  I  am  under  nao 
obligation  to  baud  on  by  his  coat-tails ;  sao  ye  can 
jist  try  the  young  leddy.  Miss  Florence,  or  Arnold, 
or  any  o'  them ;  and  if  they  like  to  send  a  noddy, 
woel  and  good.  I'll  no  say  that  I'll  oppose  thein ; 
but  if  I  tak  a  share  in  the  business,  it  will  bo  in 
the  same  way  as  Moses  saw  the  land  o'  Canaan — 
namely,  afar  off." 

Mrs.  Buchanan,  finding  that  Character  was  in- 
flexible, had  no  resource  but  to  make  application 
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to  Florence,  as  Character  had  suggested.  It  was 
with  very  great  reluctance  that  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  propose  any  overture  in  that  quarter ;  for 
her  confidence  in  the  probable  success  of  the  un- 
known scheme  of  her  husband,  which,  from  the 
moment  of  its  first  announcement  had  never  been 
great,  was  now  much  lessened  by  the  irritating 
distrust  of  Cook ;  while  she  felt  no  small  repug- 
nance at  coming  into  contact  with  Miss  Hamilton, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  angry,  if  not  scomfril, 
feeling  which  her  appearance  was  sure  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  young  lady.  But 
yet  the  attempt,  she  felt,  must  be  made ;  for  she 
had  left  Buchanan  in  such  a  mood,  that  to  return 
to  him  without  having  fairly  exhausted  every 
available  means  of  complying  with  his  request, 
would,  she  well  knew,  only  exasperate  him  the 
more,  and  very  likely  confirm  in  him  that  perma- 
nent moroseness  of  temper  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly given  way,  and  which,  if  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  in  its  state  of  temporary  thaw,  might 
again  and  for  ever  relapse  into  its  stony  obdu- 
racy. With  no  sanguine  prospect  of  success,  and 
indeed  with  less  of  the  expectation  than  is  often 
foimd  to  animate  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  Mrs. 
Buchanan  proceeded  to  deliver  her  singular  mes- 
sage to  Miss  Hamilton. 

The  young  lady,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
anticipated,  could  not  be  seen  by  a  stranger ;  and 
the  misgiving  wife  of  the  repentant  publican  hesi- 
tated much  about  sending  up  her  imwelcome 
name ;  but -there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Tell  Miss  Hamilton,"  said  she  to  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Dolly  Dimsdale,  "  not  to  be  fright- 
ened at  my  name — ^Mrs.  Buchanan,  of  the  Kirk- 
gate  in  Leith ;  for  things  are  changed  since  she 
called  upon  us,  and  I  want  to  tell  her  something, 
that  if  it  can  do  no  good,  can  at  least  do  no  ill." 

"Buchanan?"  queried  Dolly,  "it  was  your 
husband  as  peached  on  good  Mister  Norman.  No, 
no !  Go  away,  my  good  voman ;  you  looks  ns  if 
you  were  sorrowful;  but  my  missus  would  be 
much  more  sorrowfuler,  if  she  saw  you.  It 
would  clean  break  her  heart,  and  she  has  hardly 
so  much  on  that  left  as  will"  carry  her  over  to-mor- 
row." 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  me  see  the  young 
lady.  I  come  to  her  with  no  other  errand  than 
to  try  and  save  the  gentleman.  If  she  will  not 
hear  me,  I  cannot  help  it  j  but  at  any  rate,  let 
me  try." 

"I  will  see,"  replied  the  reluctant  Dolly;  and 
leaving  Mrs.  Buchanan,  she  went  to  consult  her 
ill-fated  mistress.  In  a  brief  space,  she  returned, 
and  beckoned  the  visitor  to  follow  her. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  expected  to  find  a  great  change 
in  Florence,  but  the  reality  exceeded  the  antici- 
pation, for  the  bloom  of  youth  had  for  ever  passed 
away,  and  the  sharp-pinched  features  of  settled 
despair,  had  taken  its  place  instead.  Gk>od  old 
Mrs.  Porter  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  and 
it  was  but  too  evident,  that  grief  had  drawn  his 
deep  furrows  across  her  cheek,  and  that  the  shock 
which  had  so  thoroughly  prostrated  her  niece,  had 
also  descended  with  heavy  force  on  her  enfeebled 
frame,  and  that  the  day  was  not  for  distant,  when 


her  grey  hairs  would  be  brought  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

Florence  gazed  with  a  troubled  eye  on  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  for  impressed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  two  ladies,  the  latter  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
speak.  She  in  vain  essayed  to  do  so,  but  her 
tongue  refused  to  do  its  office,  and  Florence  keenly 
observing  her  embarrassment  commenced  the  dia- 
logue herself. 

"  Your  husband  has  sent  you,  has  he  not  ?" 
.  "  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Then  something 'w<fy  come  of  it,  yet." 

"Would  to  God  it  may,  ma'am." 

"It  is  strange  how  I  should  have  dreamt  so; 
but  I  did  dream  that  your  husband  would  yet 
relent.  Pray  Heaven  it  may  not  be  too  late—and 
may  Heaven  grant  him  that  forgiveness  which  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot." 

"He  sent  me,  ma'am,  to  say ^\ 

."  Nay,  say  nothing  here ;  there  is  life  and  death 
in  this  matter,  and  stones  have  ears :  come  with 
me." 

On  reaching  another  apartment,  Mrs.  Buchanan 
communicated  the  request  of  her  husband  to  Flo- 
rence, and  the  young  lady  pondered  gravely  on 
the  singular  character  of  the  proposal. 

"Your  husband  gave  you  no  hint,  and  you 
yourself  have  no  conception  of  the  means  he  pro- 
poses to  employ?" 

"None,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  believe  that  he  is  sincerely  sorry  for 
the  infamous  part  he  has  already  played  in  this 
tragedy,  and  that  he  is  honestly  desirous  of  at- 
tempting some  amends  ?" 

"As  my  Maker  is  in  Heaven  I  believe  he  is." 

"  Well;  I  shall  cause  Mr.  Arnold  and  my  bro- 
ther to  give  him  the  assistance  that  he  requires, 
and  I,  myself,  shall  also  be  near  the  spot,  as,  if  this 
last  effort  fails  us,  all  will  be  lost,  and  I  shall  then 
be  as  one  dead  to  the  world ;  or  rather,  I  shall 
court  death,  for  where  death  is,  misery  hath  lost 
its  power." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  hurried  home  with,  the  tidings 
to  her  husband — she  could  not  call  them  joyfiil, 
for  where  the  probabilities  of  success  were  bo 
narrowed,   and  the   means   to   be    employed  so 
shrouded  in  mystery,  there  was  little  in  the  car- 
rying of  one  preliminary  item  in  the  scheme  to 
inspire  confidence  as  to  the  final  result.    The 
evening  was  far  advanced  before  she  reached  the 
Sorkgate,  and  on  entering  the  house,  she  found 
that  Buchanan  was  still  asleep.     She  was  struck 
by  the  deep  repose  that  characterized  his  slumber; 
and  especially  by  the  contnmt  which  it  presented 
to  the  restlessness  which  he  had  exhibited  for  so 
many  nights  past.     It  seemed  as  if  the  rest  so 
long  denied,  was  now  about  to  be  compensated 
for,   and  that  he  would  awake   with  renewed 
strength,  as  if  to  fit  him  for  the   approaching 
enterprise  which  he  was  about  to  undertake ;  and 
in  this  she  could  not  help  inferring  an  omen  foi 
good.     The  hour  was  not  yet  at  hand,  and  there 
was  time  for  still  more  sleep,  and  she  quietly  lefl 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  slumber.     No  sound 
was  heard  in  that  once  busy  hold,  till  the  silence 
was  disturbed  by  a  wUd  chant  from  poor  Maggi< 
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Bachanan,  the  daughter  of  tlie  iU-starred  pair. 
She  sang  occasional  snatches  from  an  olden  ditty. 

0 1  what  is  death,  bat  parting  breath, 

On  many  a  bloody  plain ; 
I  have  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place, 

I  scorn  bim  yet  again. 

pTe  lired  a  life  of  start  and  strife, 

I  die  by  treacherie ; 
It  boms  my  heart — ^I  must  depart. 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dftuntingly  gaed  he : 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round 

Below  the  gallows  tree. 

The  low  pensive  tone  in  which  the  lines  were 
sung,  and  the  subject  to  which  they  obviously 
lefcned,  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  mother, 
for  she  sorrowed  as  one  who  had  no  hope  when 
she  thought  of  the  growing  wildness  observable  in 
the  demeanour  of  her  daughter,  and  of  the  probable 
impnlse  it  might  be  expected  to  receive  irom  the 
consummation  of  to-morrow.  Still,  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  world ;  and  she  tried  to  drown  her 
many  troublesome  reflections  by  the  performance 
of  household  duties— eager,  meanwhile,  that  the 
time  should  arrive  for  the  wakening  of  her  hus- 
hfind,  in  order  to  his  departure  on  his  self-imposed 
mission  of  reparation.  Happy  Mrs.  Buchanan,  if 
thy  household  cares  can  kiU  that  torturing,  gnaw- 
ing heart-ache,  which  all  of  us  see  at  times  in 
others,  and  which  oftener  we  feel  in  ourselves; 
and  fix)m  which  even  that  lightest  of  all  pastimes, 
novel-writing,  does  not  always  free  the  sons  of 
Adam !  Mrs.  Buchanan  looked  into  her  larder, 
and  cogitated  on  the  supper  for  the  night,  and 
penetratiag  into  futurity,  she  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  dinner  of  to-morrow ;  and  various  consi- 
derations, known  only  to  prudent  housewives, 
passed  tlux)iigh  her  sagacious  mind,  which  consi- 
derations, being  of  a  nature  that  we  are  not  tho- 
roughly capable  of  appreciating,  wo  shall  not 
allude  to  more  particukurly ;  but  her  occupation, 
with  these  ^and  similar  household  duties,  sufficed 
to  fill  up  time ;  and  at  length,  the  season  arrived 
when  it  seemed  expedient  to  rouse  her  husband 
fix)m  his  slumbers,  and  prepare  him  for  his  mid- 
night embassy. 

On  proceeding  to  the  bar,  she  found  Maggie 
stooping  over  the  prostrate  form  of  her  father; 
and  to  the  horror  of  the  wife  and  mother,  she  dis- 
covered that  the  girl  held  a  largo  knife  in  her 
hand. 

I  die  by  treacherie ; 
It  bums  my  heart — I  must  depart, 
And  not  avenged  be ! 

'^Ay,  that  man  was  not  avenged,  but  this  one 
who  also  dies  by  '  treacherie/  he  shall  be  avenged. 
His  innocent  blood  shall  not  cry  for  vengeance  in 
vain.  It's  in  the  Bible,  and  cannot  be  wrong — 
'  Skin  for  skin,  an  eve  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  hlood  for  blood/  Although  he  were  twice 
my  &ther,  and  twice  that  over  again,  he  must 
die.  m  go  to  Spenoer*s  grave  and  tell  him  what 
I  have  done,  a^d  I  am  sure  he  will  be  elad. 
Kowr 


Mrs.  Buchanan  sprang  forward,  and  caught  the 
uplifted  hand  ere  it  could  descend  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  terrible  purpose. 

''  I  unU  do  it,  mother  V*  cried  the  excited  girl. 
"  He  deserves  it ;  and  Spencer  himself  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream,  and  told  me  to  do  it.'' 

''Aye,  Maggie,"  replied  the  mother  with  a 
quick  adaptation  of  her  reasoning  to  the  shattered 
intellect  of  the  poor  girl,  "but  then  Spencer  is 
not  dead  yet,  and  to  kill  the  one  before  the  other 
would  be  murder — don't  you  see  that,  my  child." 

"  Yes,  I  do— I  do— if  s  very  curious  how  I  did 
not  think  of  that  before,  mother.  Here,  put  yon 
past  the  knife  till  we  need  it ;  or  no,  I'll  better 
keep  it  myself,  in  case  it  should  not  be  at  hand." 

The  distracted  mother,  content  with  defeating 
the  danger  of  the  moment  contented  herself  with 
motioning  that  the  weapon  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  then  she  took  her  husband  by  the  arm,  and 
awoke  him. 

Buchanan  hastily  dispatched  the  repast  that 
was  put  before  him,  and  shrouding  himself  in  a 
large  cloak,  which  concealed  some  bulky  article, 
prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Maggie  looks  strange  the  nicht,  Jean,  takoare 
o'  her." 

"Aye,"  repHed  the  wife,  with  a  long  drawn 
sigh,  "  she's  £bs  frae  being  weel.  Whaun  will  ye 
be  back  ?" 

"  Whenever  the  thing's  done,  or  not  done." 

"  I'll  be  eerie,  terrible  eerie  till  ye  como  back, 
Wniie.  I  canna  gang  to  my  bed  till  I  hear  about 
you;  and  I  am  feared  to  be  left  alone  wi' 
Maggie." 

"  Mysie  can  sit  up  wi'  you,  but  let  nae  licht 
appear  frao  the  outside." 

"  I  dinna  ken  how  it  is,  but  I  sair  doot  this  is 
to  be  a  black  night.     God  be  wi'  you,  Willie." 

"Where  is  ho  gone  to,  mother?"  inquired 
Maggie. 

"  To  Edinburgh." 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  there  ?" 

"  Oh,  Maggie !  do  ye  like  me  noo  as  ye  did, 
when  you  was  a  bairn  in  my  lap,  and  will  ye  try 
to  understand  me  ?" 

"I  will,  mother,  every  word  that  you  say;  it's 
only  sometimes  that  I  don't  know  what  people 
are  speaking  about." 

"  Weel,  then,  he's  going  up  to  try  and  save  the 
genUeman !" 

Maggie  did  not  express  the  surprise  which, 
under  tiie  circumstances,  her  mother  expected  that 
she  would  have  done ;  but  she  was  not  the  less 
attentive  to  the  importance  of  the  informatiou 
which  had  been  commnnicated. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  Maggie  was  not  to  bo 
found. 

CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THE  ATTEMPT. 

A  CBnuNAL  was  to  die  next  morning  —  and 
although  on  the  evening  preceding  the  execution 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  passengers,  each 
doubtless  having  in  his  own  person  enough  and 
more  than  enough  to  think  about,  yet  death  is 
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one  of  ihose  penetrating  subjects  that  will  obtnide 
itself  on  notice,  in  defiance  of  time  and  circum- 
stance ;  and  so  as  each  passer-by  approached  the 
old  jail  he  instinctiyely,  and  not  without  a  shud- 
der, lifted  his  eye  towards  the  window  of  the 
condemned  ceU.  Many  were  dying  on  sick-beds 
that  night — ^many  sinking  under  poverty,  crushed 
hopes  and  disappointments ;  but  these  being  every- 
day occurrences  were  not  thought  of — the  time  on 
earth  of  such  might  be  short,  whereas  the  time  of 
this  convict  was  not  merely  brief  in  span,  but  the 
exact  limit  of  its  duration  was  fixed.  He  was  to 
die  in  so  many  hours.  These  or  similar  consi- 
derations induced  small  knots  of  passengers  to 
congregate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail,  and  their 
communings  were  protracted  to  a  late  hour ;  but 
as  midnight  approached,  the  streets  became  more 
and  more  deserted ;  the  most  pertinacious  talkers 
found  themselves  at  last  to  be  without  listeners, 
and  before  the  birth  of  the  new  day,  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  whole  thoroughfare,  save  an 
occasional  watchman.  A  thick  mist  enveloped 
the  city,  and  against  it  the  dim  oil  lamps  of  the 
olden  time,  struggled  hard  to  discharge  their  illu- 
minating function — it  was,  in  fact,  such  a  night 
as  eminentiy  favoured  any  enterprise  where 
secresy  was  an  indispensable  element.  Darkness 
had  flimg  her  sable  mantle  over  the  sleeping 
street,  and  the  conspirators  had  but  to  be  danng, 
and  their  attempt  had  every  chance  of  success  on 
its  side. 

A  coach  was  stealthily  drawn  up  in  an  angle 
of  the  church  adjoining  the  prison,  and  several 
persons  were  seen  passing  up  and  down  the  street. 
They  were  muffled  up,  and  apparently  were  sus- 
picious as  to  one  of  their  number. 

**  That's  about  his  size,"  whispered  Character 
Cook  to  Arnold;  ''but  he  is  so  disguised  with 
that  plaid,  and  the  nioht  is  bo  thick,  that  I  can't 
make  him  out.     Shall  I  hail  him  V* 

"  Aye,  do — ^its  past  twelve,  and  if  anything  is 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly." 

Character  crossed  the  street  and  tapped  the 
figure  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Buchanan,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes — ^is  that  your  coach  ?" 

"Aye — ^its  our  coach,  but  harkeo,  Men'  after 
your  mr  fiddlin'  I  have  no  great  brew  o'  your 
honesty ;  if,  however,  ye  mean  to  play  fause,  just 
look  at  this  rung,  I'll  apply  it  wi'  a  force  that  will 
mak  your  upper  storey  ring  to  some  purpose." 

'*  There's  no  time  for  fooling,"  replied  Buchanan, 
in  his  usual  blunt  tone ;  "  when  the  door  opens 
and  the  prisoner  oomes  out  my  work  is  over;  you 
get  him  into  the  coach  and  carry  him  where  you 
like." 

"Aye,  of  course,"  answered  Arnold ;  "his  bro- 
ther, Cook  and  I  will  carry  him  off  fast  enough, 
if  you  can  only  succeed  in  getting  him  out.  But 
what  are  your  plans  ?  do  you  know  the  jail  ?  are 
we  to  go  with  you  ?" 

"  My  plans  are  my  own,  I  know  the  jail,  and  I 
want  no  one  to  assist  mc." 

"  He's  daft,"  whispered  Cook,  "  daft  as  a  March 
hare,  or  as  his  ain  dochter.  I  wadna  bo  for 
trustiDg  him." 


"Silence,  sir,"  said  Buchanan,  ''there's  tho 
watchman." 

They  crept  back  into  a  comer,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  night  passed  on  without  observing  them. 

The  aged  sentinel  proclaimed  the  hour  oad  its 
meteorology,  in  a  harsh,  broken  voice ;  and  when 
tho  announcement  died  away  in  retreating  repe- 
titions, whfch  indicated  the  safe  distance  of  the 
speaker,  the  four  emerged  fix)m  their  hiding-place. 

"  I  see  you  don't  trust  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
Buchanan,  "  but  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I  run 
all  risks,  you  run  none.  Keep  back,  and  make  no 
noise,  and  do  nothing  till  he  comes  out." 

With  considerable  misgivings,  but  yet  not 
without  much  curiosity,  accompanied  with  a 
latent  stifled  hope  that  seemed  to  struggle  for 
vitality,  they  silently  yielded  consent  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  publican. 

Buchanan  cautiously  knocked  at  the  prison  door. 

"  Wha's  tat?"  queried  an  inner  voice. 

"It's  me." 

"  And  wha  he's  me  ?" 

"Mercy,  Rory  Maclaron,  d'ye  no*  ken  Willie 
Buchanan  ?" 

"  Och,  an'  is  it  you  "Williams,  but  hov  te  teevil 
can  Bory  hear  threw  te  tam  thick  doors,  and  te 
pig  iron  nails.  Its  lang  since  she  did  not  saw 
you  Mister  Buchanans." 

"  Open  the  door  and  let  me  in — ^its  awfti*  cauld 
here." 

"  She  dauma  does  it,  for  the  souls  that's  in  her 
podies — ^the  shentiemans  is  to  be  hanged  to  mom's 
morning,  and  nobodies  can  get  in." 

"I  ken  that,"  replied  Buchanan;  "I  have 
been  awa  at  Gorgie  for  some  o'  Johnny  Grordon's 
Femtosh,  and  I  jist  thocht  on  my  road  hame  that 
a  wee  drap  micht  do  ye  good ;  it  s  an  awfii*  thing 
sitting  by  yoursel  the  haill  nicht." 

"It  is  all  dat.  Mister  Buchanans ;  I  don't  like 
to  be  shailor  in  tis  place  o'  bad  smells.  I  wish  I 
vas  a  smuggler  again.  Mister  Buchanans.  Is  it 
Shon  Gordon's  best  f 

"  His  very  best,  and  has  been  three  years  below 
the  grun' — man  it's  fine — jist  ae  moufou'  wad 
mak  ye  greet  for  very  joy.  It  gaes  down  a  body's 
throat  like  a  lighted  peat.  But  there's  nae  use 
flingin'  pearls  afore  swine,  I  thocht  ye  wad  hao 
been  ower  glad  to  tak'  it.   A  gude  nicht  wi'  you." 

"  Stop,  Mister  Buchanans,  would  sho  give  one 
drop  to  te  watchers  as  well  as  to  Rory  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  mind." 

"  Come  in  ten,  Mister  Buchanans." 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  other  watchers  outside, 
who  partly  heard  the  above  interesting  colloquy ; 
the  ponderous  door  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian 
was  opened,  and  Buchanan  admitted  within  its 
gloomy  portals.  All  was  then  silent,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  nearly  an  hour ;  and  tho  time  was 
passed  by  the  friends  without  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense ;  but  as  we  have  the  privilege  of  tntr4t  as 
well  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  shall  detail  what  hap- 
pened within  the  precincts  of  durance  vile. 

It  appeared  that  Buchanan's  Mend,  Mr.  Eo- 
derick  Maclaren,  was  an  inveterate  smuggler — or 
rather  smuggler's  assistant,  for  he  lacked  the  ne- 
cessary providence  to  accumulate  capital  in  order 
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to  set  np  as  a  oanirabaad  trad6iv-<Qiui  having  an 
unlucky  fsioility  for  getting  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law>  he  had,  at  the  expiration  of 
one  of  his  terms  of  imprisonment,  ofSsred  his 
serrices  to  the  jail  authorities,  and  they,  willing 
to  afford  the  repentant  offender  an  opportunity 
for  amendment,  and  perhaps  thinking  that  one  of 
his  habits  would  be  an  efficient  terror  to  cvil- 
doera,  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  his 
tender  of  assistuioe.  Buchanan  knew  of  the 
appointment,  and  he  also  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Bor/s  predilection  for  strong  waters,  and  of 
the  small  probability  which  existed  that  this  pre- 
dilection could  at  all  times  be  gratified  within  the 
walls  of  the  prison,  for  about  the  time  we  now 
speak  of  Howard  haid  ended  his  illustrious  career, 
and  jaU  canteens  were  not  in  vogue  as  in  the  days 
of  Jonathan  Wild  and  Captain  Hacheath ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, acting  on  Walpole's  great  theory,  that 
ereryman  has  his  price,  the  pubUcan  shrewdly 
and  correctly  guessed  that  the  fiery  distillation  of 
Femtosh  waa  the  bribe  underneath  which  the 
virtae  of  the  Celtic  sentinel  was  likely  to  fade 
into  thin  air.  In  addition  to  Eory,  the  only  other 
waking  inmates  of  the  jail,  or  at  all  events,  the 
only  other  innoates  officially  bound  to  be  awoke 
were  two  turnkeys,  whose  province  it  was  to 
lemain  in  the  condemned  cell  along  with  the  pri- 
soner. Bory  was  anxious,  as  we  hme  seen,  that 
they  should  be  partakers  of  his  sin,  for  the  very 
obrious  reason  tiiat  they  might  not  be  denouncers 
of  his  guilt — and  alUiough  his  fellow-officials 
were  bwland,  while  he  was  highland,  yet  as  each 
genua  of  the  family  of  Scotchmen  possess  in^ 
common  a  love  of  alcoholic  mixtures,  they 
yielded,  as  we  shall  find,  to  the  national  tempta- 
tion. 

Bory  sat  by  a  lig^t  as  dim  as  the  lantern 
which  poetry  supposes  to  have  been  used  at  the 
oheequies  of  the  hero  of  Corunna,  and  he  trimmed 
it  with  difficulty,  alleging,  by  way  of  apology, 
that  "it  vas  goods  enough  for  te place.'' 

Buchanan  willingly  accepted  this  explanation, 
sod  produced  a  huge  bladder  filled  with  ttxe  liquor, 
which,  according  to  Boswell's  statement  to  Dr. 
Johnaon,  alone  can  make  a  Caledonian  happy,  and 
^  also  produced  a  wooden  quai^h,  or  drinking- 
cup,  80  that  in  all  respects  the  equipment  was 
complete.  Bory  eagerly  seized  the  proffered 
vessel,  held  it  up  to  the  light  that  he  might  in- 
^t  the  colour  of  the  fluid — that  being  satisfac- 
torily green,  he  next  gently  sniffed  the  odour,  and 
it  in  turn  being  duly  redolent  of  the  peat,  he  then 
adTentored  on  a  preliminary  taste,  and  pro- 
Qoonoed  it  "  Bale  Shon  Qordon's,"  and  finally 
swallowed  the  entire  contents. 

^'Och,  "Williams,  mine  breaths !  and  ie  tears  of 
mine  eyes !  it  goes  down  like  one  hot  poker !  Cot 
pleaa  Shon  Gordons  for  tat  same !  And  plcss  you. 
Mister  Buchanans,  an'  pless  the  provosts,  and  the 
^i^es,  and  the  magistrates,  an'  pless  every 
podies !  Give  me  one  other,  Williams — I'm  going 
to  lose  te  test  of  it  ahreadys." 

Buchanan  was  nothing  loth,  and  Bory  had  im- 
pibed  three  quai^hs  before  he  recollected  his  coad- 
iotois  in  the  upper  room.    Signalling  Buchanan 


that  he  should  remain  where  he  was,  the  door« 
keeper  took  the  precious  liquid  up-stairs,  and, 
having  filled  Buoi^er  quaigh,  ho  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  fatal  cell.  Tho  fragrance  of  the  usquo- 
bagh  was  unmistakeable,  and  equally  welcome  as 
it  was  distinct ;  but  it  was  proffered  too  obviously, 
and  virtue,  as  usual,  had  to  act  her  part. 

''What  is  this,  Bory  Maclaren.^"  exclaimed 
turnkey  A  (we  speak  algebraically).  "  Ardent 
spirits  in  the  very  condemned  cell ;  I  must  put  a 
stop  to  this." 

And  so  motioning  Bory  backwards  into  a  comer, 
the  indignant  moralist  seized  the  wooden  recep- 
tacle and  absorbed  tho  contents  in  double-quick 
tune. 

A——  returned,  and  B—  caught  the  perfume 
also. 


''I  must  see  what  he  meam/^  said  B« 


— ,  so- 
lemnly, and  he  marched  out,  but  not  to  return  so 
quicklv. 

"  I  nope,  sir,"  remarked  A ,  to  the  prisoner, 

"that  that  unfortunate  man  is  not  tampering 

with  my  comrade."     And  so -A went  out 

de  novo. 

These  different  embassies  on  behalf  of  purity 
occupied  time,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  calculating  with, 
the  precision  of  a  Greenwich  observer  how  long 
it  should  take  to  eclipse  three  turnkeys,  when  an 
orb  of  whiskey  was  interposed  between  them  and 
their  duty,  at  length  deemed  it  safe  for  him  to 
venture  on  a  reconnoitcnng  expedition. 

"  Hollo,  strangers  here,"  cried  A—-, 

"  Clear  agin  rule,*"  echoed  B— . 

**  It's  onlies  Mister  Buchanans,"  answered  Bory, 
<<  do  ye  thinks  the  Ferntosh  could  comes  doune  te 
lum?" 

''Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  off — ^I  jist  looked  in 
to  gie  Bory  a  tastin'  for  auld  lang  syne,"  added 
Buchanan,  "  I  hope  you  have  baith  got  a  drop." 

Messrs.  A and  B solenmly  declared 

that  they  had  not,  but  graciously  added  that  if  it 
was  Mr.  Buchanan's  pleasure  they  would  taste 
with  him,  but  nothing  more — on  that  point  they 
were  most  emphatic.  Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded 
to  help  them,  and  finding  that  the  bladder  had 
decreased  in  weight  and  bulk  to  an  extent  that 
no  ordinary  theory  of  natural  evaporation  could 
account  for,  he  made  bold  to  advance  another 
stage  in  his  mission. 

"  It's  a  cauld  nicht,  gentlemen,"  whispered  tho 
wily  vintner,  "the  prisoner  owes  me  a  grudge — 
let  him  hae  a  dram — it  will  let  him  see  that  I 
hae  nae  iU-wiU  to  him." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  A- — . 


it 


dear  agin  rule,"  echoed  B- 


"  Dat's  one  of  te  clock,"  said  Bory,  "  in  shevcn 
hours  mores,  she  will  be  in  kingdoms  come— let 
him  have  te  tram,  it  vnll  make  him  tie  like  one 
shentlemans,  and  not  Hke  one  tarn  lowlandera." 

The  latter  remark  was  likely  to  provoke  an 

ethnographic  discussion,  indeed  both  A and 

B applied  expletives  to  the  Gaelic  notion, 

which  we  do  not  care  about  repeating;  but 
Buchanan  felt  that  this  was  a  time  for  action 
and  not  controversy,  and  seeing  that  the  turnkeys 
were  opposed  more  in  form  than  in  reality  to  t^ 
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civility  proposed  to  be  extended  to  the  prisoner, 
he  walked  into  the  cell  glass  in  hand. 

''Please  take  a  dr^,  Mr.  Spencer/'  said 
Buchanan  to  Norman,  who  was  busy  reading. 

"Wretch!"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  starting  to 
his  feet,  "  what  means  this  folly  ?" 

"  I  am  come  to  save  you,"  whispered  Buchanan. 

Ah !  there  be  many  aids  in  this  life  that  come 
late.  Biches  may  come  to  the  poor,  food  to  the 
starved,  medicine  to  the  dying,  justice  to  the  op- 
pressed, Uberty  to  the  captive,  escape  to  the 
doomed ;  but  how  often  do  they  come  when  hope 
has  given  up  all  for  lost,  when  life's  forces  have 
ebbed  to  their  lowest  throb,  and  when  the  desire 
far  again  beholding  the  pleasant  sun  has  ceased  to 
be  an  instinct  of  nature.  It  was  so  with  Norman 
Hamilton.  Everything  had  failed  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  :  he  had  taken  his  last 
farewell  of  all  that  were  near  and  dear  to  him ; 
for  him  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  for  over 
him  the  fear  of  mere  physical  destruction  had  no 
power.  Yet  this  offer  so  strangely,  so  suddenly 
made !  and  by  him  who,  above  all  men,  was  his 
bitterest  enemy!  The  hand  of  Providence  was 
apparently  in  it,  and  for  the  moment  he  felt  as  if 
he  inhaled  once  more  the  free  breath  of  heaven. 

"  I  forgive  you,  Buchanan,  and  I  wish  happi- 
ness and  a  better  fate  than  mine  to  you  and 
yours."  And  so  saying  the  prisoner  put  the 
liquor  to  his  lips. 

A declared  that  this  feeling  of  forgiveness 

was  quite  affecting,  and  apparently  as  if  from 
absence  of  mind  he  took  the  vessel  from  Norman's 
yielding  hand  and  drank  it  off  with  continued  ap- 
pearance of  unconsciousness.    B did  the  same, 

but  it  was  evident  that  he  drank  with  a  relish,  as 
ho  loudly  smacked  his  lips.  Buchanan  felt  that 
the  crisis  was  close  at  hand,  and  ho  again  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  depart — ^a  resolution  which 
the  prison  functionaries  had  less  desire  to  oppose 
now  that  the  contents  of  the  bladder  were  so  sen- 
sibly diminished.  Bory  was  ordered  to  see  him 
out,  and  Buchanan  havmg  privately  made  a  signi- 
ficant gesture  to  Hamilton,  formally  took  leave  of 
the  whole  company.  Bory  escorted  him  through 
the  various  passages  which  led  to  the  outer  door 
of  the  building,  but  from  his  tottering  steps  and 
garrulity  it  was  evident  that  the  Celt  was  in  that 
passive  state  which  indicated  that  any  opposition 
proceeding  from  him  would  be  wholly  inoperative. 
Indeed  his  passiveness  had  reached  an  extremity 
that  was  not  at  all  convenient,  for  Mr.  Maclaren 
seemed  so  talkative  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
his  doing  nothing  else  save  talking. 

"  I  wunt  oot,  you  stupid  Hieland  blockhead," 
said  Buchanan  angrily. 

"  Och,  and  to  be  shurely ;  an'  whens  did  she 
sees  Tugal  Cameron — ^Tugal  was  one  big  rogues, 
but  she  danced  weel — and  did  Neil  M'Yittie  play 
on  hims  bagpipes,  noo?  Och,  Mr.  Buchanans, 
but  you  are  one  fine  mans — a  petterer  mans  than 
Bory  ever  thocht  you  was." 

"  Let  me  oot,  I  tell  ye." 

"  To  be  surely." 

The  getting  out,  however,  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter.    Mr.  Maclaren  had  left  the  keys  in  his  oWn 


apartment,  then  when  he  went  for  them,  he 
brought  the  wrong  bunch,  finding  the  right 
bunch  he  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  right  key, 
getting  the  right  key  he  seemed  unable  to  apply 
it  to  the  key-hole.  Buchanan's  mortification  was 
extreme. 

"  Here  it  will  be  day  licht  before  this  stupid, 
blundering  Highland  ass  lets  me  out,  and  then  it 
will  be  too  late." 

He  took  the  keys  from  the  infirm  finger  of  the 
sentinel,  and  at  last  accomplished  the  unlocking 
of  the  massive  door  himself.  Keeping  hold  of 
them,  he  cautiously  peered  out  and  saw  that 
assistance  was  at  hand. 

'*  This  rascal  is  quite  drunk,  but  still  he  may 
raise  an  alarm,  take  him  by  the  throat  and  keep 
him  quiet ;  and  get  one  of  your  comrades  to  stand 
in  this  passage  and  seize  the  person  that  comes 
out  next." 

Character  Cook  volunteered  to  guard  the  ener- 
vated person  of  Bory,  while  Arnold  (who  hod  hy 
this  time  resigned  his  militia  commission)  under- 
took the  more  formidable  task  of  collaring  the 
next  descending  individual — ^it  being  arranged  that 
Cook  and  his  charge  should  remain  outside,  while 
Arnold  was  to  take  his  station  within — ^keeping 
the  door  closed  by  way  of  preventing  suspicion. 
Cook  with  characteristic  restiiessness  did  not  long 
remain  satisfied  with  the  plan  as  originally  ad- 
justed— ^he  did  not  think  his  external  position  was 
likely  to  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  warlike 
tendencies,  and  he  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  more  adventurous  glories  of  the  internal 
conflict. 

"  Open  the  door,  lieutenant,"  said  the  pugna- 
cious man  of  leather,  ''  there  is  no  use  in  my 
watching  a  man  that  is  clean  mortal  wi  drink — 
he  can  nae  mair  stand  than  if  he  was  an  empty 
sack.  If  I  lay  him  down  in  the  gutter,  he'U  he 
as  soun'  as  the  Bass  Bock  till  it's  time  for  the 
hangman.     Let  me  in — I  may  be  of  use  to  you." 

Arnold  was  nothing  loath  to  have  a  coadjutor 
when  he  considered  the  dangers  incident  to  a 
dark  passage  in  a  jail — the  hour  being  midnight — 
and  the  object  the  escape  of  a  condemned  convict; 
but  he  suggested  that  the  prostrate  turnkey  should 
be  brought  within  doors  also,  and  to  this  Cook 
assented,  and  Bory  who  still  was  emitting  inco- 
herent sentences  of  Celtic  origin,  was  again  de- 
posited within  the  precincts  of  his  professional 
abode. 

'^  It  is  an  awfu'  thing  drink,  lieutenant !"  eja- 
culated Cook,  adding,  however,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution— '*  that  is  when  no  ta'en  in  moderation." 

Buchanan,  meanwhile,  had  groped  his  way  back 
to  the  cell,  and  then  and  there  evolved  another 
item  of  his  scheme. 

"  I  say  you  there,  that  cratur  Bory  is  sao  far 
gane  he  canna  let  me  oot." 

"  The  bladder  fellow  must  be  put  out,"  said 
A . 

''  His  being  here  is  clean  agin  rule,"  echoed 
B- 


A- 


**  Tho  Captain  may  come  in  upon  us,"  added 


« 


Then  go  and  open  the  door,"  rejoined 
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A— ~  proceeded  to  discharge  tHs  misBion,  and 
ordered  Buchanan  to  follow  him,  an  advice  which 
the  latter  obeyed,  but  whenever  he  ascertained 

that  A was  according  to  agreement  safely  in 

custody,  he  retnmed  to  the  cell  and  knocked  at 

the  door,  and  B having  no  conception  that 

mj  one  could  by  any  possibility  knock  except 

his  associate  A ,  at  once  undid  the  fastenings. 

Mr.  Buchanan  allowed  no  time  for  reflection. 

*'Take  the  fetters  off  the  prisoner," — the  com- 
mand being  accompanied  by  a  shake  iUustrative 
of  the  present  tense,  and  the  display  of  a  bludgeon 
equally  descriptive  of  the  future.  "Both  your 
comrades  are  secured — bear  a  hand." 

"  Clean  agin—." 

The  bludgeon  rose  in  the  air,  but  B did 

not  wait  its  descent — he  undid  the  chains  of  the 
prisoner. 

"'Sovr,  sir,"  said  Buchanan,  who  appeared  to 
hare  laid  his  plans  with  consummate  skill,  (for, 
like  Bory,  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  smuggling 
trade,)  **  I  remain  here  for  a  few  minutes  to  keep 


this  chiel  quiet ;  you  make  off,  your  friends  have 
possession  of  the  door.  If  I  appeared  to  take 
your  life — ^I've  now  saved  it." 

Norman  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer,  and 
immediately  rushed  out ;  the  path,  from  a  pre- 
vious attempt  at  escape,  was  quite  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
to  the  passage  where  his  friends  were  in  waiting 
for  him.  His  voice  was  instantly  recognised,  and 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  he  found  himself  a 
free  man,  and  once  more  breathing  the  blessed  air 
of  liberty. 

He  was  beyond  the  portal,  but  not  a  step  more, 
when  one  of  the  town-guard  suddenly  appeared 
and  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  bayonet;  a 
female  figure,  perceiving  the  intention,  diuied  for- 
ward and  received  the  blow  in  her  own  person. 
The  guard  next  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  ftigitive 
staggered;  but  the  guard  was  overpowered,  and 
the  prisoner  was  hurried  into  the  coach,  which 
drove  rapidly  off  with  him  and*  the  conspirators. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next) 
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To  readers  of  the  Poems  of  Robert  Bums,  "  The 
Gude-wife  o'  Wauchope  "  needs  no  introduction : 
but  in  presenting  the  two  following  (hitherto) 
unpnbhshed  Letters,  addressed  to  her  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  Bart.,  afterwards  Earl  of  Minto, 
it  may  add  to  their  interest,  perhaps,  if  we  give 
a  few  notes  &om  our  private  annotated  copy  of 
Boms. 

Mrs.  Scott  of  'Wauchope,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Ruther^d,  (she  was  niece  of  Mrs. 
Cockbum,  authoress  of  a  very  touching  and  beau- 
tiful variation  of  "  The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,") 
appears  to  have  been  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1729. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  David  Rutherfurd, 

Esq.,  of  Cape-hope,  Advocate,  by Dundas, 

daughter  of  Robert  Dundas,  Lord  Amiston.  Mr. 
Butherfurd  was,  it  is  believed,  a  younger  son  of 
the  family  of  Rutherfurd,  of  Foimalie  in  Selkirk- 
shire. In  1768,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rutherfurd  mar- 
ried Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  then  younger  of  Wauchope, 
Boxburghshire.  She.  died  childless  in  1789.  The 
Vauchope  Scotts  are  descended  from  "The  Laird* s 
Vat,"  celebrated  in  "  The  Raid  of  Redswyre." 
Several  considerable  estates  in  the  westcm  part 
of  Eoxburghshiro  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Tarious  branches  of  the  family  previous  to  the 
acquisition  of  Wauchope.  Their  tastes  seem  to 
have  been  far  otherwise  than  literary.*    A  "  ver- 

*  The  present  "  Laird "  of  Wauchope,  J.  MacMillan 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  Harwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  present  letters  and  tlie  preceding  niemorabilin,  informs 
OS  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  unpublished  poem  of 
the  *•  Gmdwife's,**  bearing  the  somewhat  ominous  title 
ofth€"DiaboHad."  ....  Mr.  Scott  continues,  "Some 
tew  years  since  in  looking  over  an  old  book -stall  X  chanced 
to  light  upon  a  Tolume  entitled,  *  Alonzo  and  Cora,  with 


sificr  "  herself,  Mrs.  Scott  in  1787  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Bums*  volume  addressed  to  him  a  rhyming 
epistle,  entitled,  "The  Guidwife  of  Wauchope- 
house  to  Eobcrt  Bums,"  expressing  her  admira- 
tion of  his  poems,  and  her  doubts  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  report,  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  a  "  ploughman."  ....  But  it  may  be 
as  well  to  let  her  tell  her  own  tale,  and  thus 
afford  a  specimen  of  her  poetic  jwwers : — 

My  canty,  witty,  rhyming  ploughman 

I  hafflins  doubt,  it  is  na  true,  man. 

That  ye  between  the  stilts  were  bred, 

Wi'  ploughmen  school'd,  wi'  ploughmen  fed. 

I  doubt  it  sair,  ye've  drawn  your  knowledge 

Either  fra  grammar-school  or  college. 

Gude  troth,  your  saul  and  body  baith, 

Was  better  fed,  I'd  gie  my  aith, 

Than  theirs,  wha  sup  sour-milk  and  parritch, 

An'  cummil  thro'  the  single  Carritch. 

Wha  ever  heard  the  ploughman  speak, 

Could  tell  gif  Homer  was  a  Greek  7 

He'd  flee  as  soon  upon  a  cudgel. 

As  get  a  single  line  o'  Virgil. 

An'  then  sae  slee  ye  crack  your  jokes 

O'  Willie  Pitt,  and  Charlie  Fox, 

Our  great  men  a'  sae  weel  descrive, 

An*  how  to  gar  the  nation  thrive, 

Ane  maist  wad  swear  ye  dwelt  amang  them, 

An*  as  ye  saw  them  sae  ye  sang  them. 

But  be  ye  ploughman,  be  ye  peer, 

Ye  are  a  funny  blade,  I  swear ; 

An'  though  the  cauld  I  ill  can  bide, 

Yet  twenty  miles  and  mair  I'd  ride, 

other  original  poems.  By  Elizabeth  Scot,  a  native  of 
Edinburgh.'  On  examining  this  volume  I  found  that 
the  poems  were  those  of  my  relative.  The  po«^ms  bear 
to  have  been  published  by  subscription,  and  have  pre- 
fixed  to  them  a  preface  giving  a  not  veiy  accurate  account 
of  their  authoress,  dated  at  Northampton,  June  IBOJ" 
See  Si?  Gilbert'f  J^^tters,  now  first  published, 
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O'er  moss  an'  muir,  an*  never  grumble, 

Though  my  old  yad  shou'd  gie  a  stumble, 

To  crack  a  winter-night  wi'  Uiee, 

An'  hear  thy  songs  and  sonnets  sleo. 

A  guid  saut  herring,  an'  a  cake, 

"VVi*  sic  a  chiel,  a  feast  wad  make ; 

I'd  rather  scour  your  reaming  gill, 

Or  eat  o*  cheese  and  bread  my  fill, 

Than  wi'  dull  lairds  on  turtle  dine. 

An'  ferlie  at  their  wit  and  wine. 

O.  gif  I  kenn'd  but  where  ye  bade, 

I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid ; 

'Twad  baud  your  shouthers  warm  an'  braw, 

An'  douse  at  kirk  or  market  shaw. 

For  south,  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 

A'  honest  Scotchmen  loe  the  maud  [plaid.] 

night  wae  that  we're  sae  far  frae  ither : 

Yet  proud  I  am  to  ca'  ye  britlier. 

Your  most  obedient, 

E.S. 

Burns  replied,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  that 
peerless  epistle,  in  which  he  bodies  forth  those 
iirst  indefinite  stirrings  of  immortal  ambition, 
which,  as  Lockhart  and  Christopher  iN'orth  have 
in  eloquent  words  remarked,  he  had  before  sha- 
dowed out  under  the  magnificent  image  of  "  the 
blind  groping  of  Homer's  Cyclops  around  the 
walls  of  the  caye." 

Smelling  of  sunny  autumnal  ^'Harst's''  and  the 
dewy  fireshness  of  the  goldening  "  Fields,"  one 
cannot  read  verses  such  as  these  too  frequently: — 

Guidwife^ 

I  mind  it  weel,  in  early  date. 

When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  blate, 

An'  first  oould  thresh  tlie  bam ; 
Or  baud  a  yokin'  at  the  pleugh. 
An'  tho'  forfoughten  sair  enough, 

Yet  unco'  proud  to  learn ; 
When  first  amang  the  yellow  oom 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was, 
And  wi'  the  lave  ilk  merry  mom 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass. 
Still  shearing,  and  clearing. 

The  tither  stooked  raw, 
Wi'  claivers,  an'  haivers, 
Wearin'  the  day  awa. 

E'en  then  a  wish  (I  mind  its  power) 
A  wish,  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast ; 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  usefu'  plan,  or  book  oould  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thistle  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turn'd  the  weeding-clTps  aside, 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear ; 
No  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise, 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  no  higher  praise. 

In  his  famous  border  tour  Bums  visited 
Wauchope  :  regarding  its  inmates  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  journal. 

"Wauchope: — ^Mr,  Scott,  exactly  the  figure 
and  face  commonly  giyen  to  Sancho  Fanga — ^very 
shrewd  in  his  farming  matters,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  stumbles  on  what  may  be  called  a  strong 
thing,  rather  than  a  good  thing.  Mrs.  Scott,  all 
the  sense,  taste,  intrepidity  of  face  and  bold 
critical  decision  which  usually  distinguish  female 
authors.*' 

And  now  for  the  letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
addressed  to  the  ''  Guidwife."    All  such  morsels 


are  of  moment  and  interest,  as  reflecting  the 
habits  and  casting  light  on  the  relations  of  the 
period:  and  are  always  so  many  little  contribu- 
tions towards  the  yet  unwritten  history  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Scotland  :-—• 

I. 

No,  3,  PaU  Mali  Court,  London, 
QUt  Dec,  1787. 

Deab  Madak, — ^I  fear  I  must  adopt  the  apology 
you  have  been  so  considerate  as  to  suggest  forme, 
and  plead  the  occupations  of  my  last  two  months 
as  a  slight  excuse  for  the  delay  which  you  have 
too  much  reason  to  impute  to  me,  as  well  as 
others,  in  executing  the   commission   you  was 
[were]  so  good  as  to  intrust  me  with.    My  admi- 
ration of  your  two  poems  ib  certainly  not  inferior 
to  that  preferred  by  Mr.  Logan.*    My  offers  of 
service  on  the  occasion  were  as  forward  and  as 
voluntary  as  his ;  and  I  fear  my  performance  must 
fairly  appear  as  backward  and  as  dilatory,  so  that 
I  must,  in  justice,  claim  my  share  in  the  blame, 
and  in  any  displeasure  which  you  might  so  natu- 
rally feel  on  our  double  failure.     As  reformation 
is  the  better  part  of  penitence,  I  will  lose  no  time 
in  telling  you  that  as  soon  as  my  holydays  began, 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Logan,  and  was  informed  by  him 
that   ^'Alonjzo"  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller,  who  had  imdertaken  to  publish  it  on 
his  own  account :  and  that  it  would  appear  soon 
after  Christmas.     I  then  showed  him  "  Edwin  and 
Edith,"  and  desired  his  opinion,  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  add  that  yery  beautiful  poem 
to  the  former.    He  has  returned  it  to  me  to-day, 
with  the  strongest  expressions  of  admiration ;  and 
with  his  advice  to  publish  the  two  together.    I 
am,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  forward  to 
me,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  correct  copy  of  "  Ed- 
win and  Edith,"  in  tho  form  in  which  you  wish 
it  to  appear.    It  only  remains  that  I  should  say 
a  word  on  the  different  modes  of  publication.    My 
own  opinion  (confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Logan  and 
seyeral  other  good  judges)  of  the  extraordinary 
merit  and  beauty  of  these  performances,  rendered 
still  more  conspicuous  (if  I  may  say  so  without 
incivility)  by  the  situation  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  haye  been  produced,  is  much  too  high 
to  leaye  me  satisfied  with  the  only  terms  on  which 
a  first  publication  is  undertaken  by  a  bookseller, 
namely,  to  take  the  profit  for  the  risk.     I  am, 
therefore,  induced  to  submit  to  you  two  other 
methods,  either  of  which  appear  to  me  better 
suited  to  the  occasion  than  that  I  haye  mentioned; 
but  I  must  request  that  you  will  decide  freely  for 
either  or  neither  of  them,  according  to  your  own 
judgment  and  inclination;  begging  only  that  if 
both  my  proposals  should  appear  to  you  objec- 
tionable on  any  account,  you  will  excuse  my  offi- 
ciousness  in  favour  of  my  zeal.     The  first  method 
is  to  print  these  poems  ourselyes ;  I  mean  at  our 
ovm  expense,  and  to  reimburse  ourselyes  by  the 
sale.     I  know  that  your  modesty  will  suggest  the 
risk  of  this  expedient,  as  greater  than  may  suit  a 
rural  poet.    But  as  I  am  not  bound  to  any  mo- 
desty on  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  desire  that 

*  See  remaiks  at  the  dose  of  this  paper, 
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j(m  will  allow  mc  to  take  both  the  advances  and 
the  risk  on  myself.  I  will  repay  myself  honestly 
out  of  the  first  produce,  and  account  to  the  author 
for  the  rest ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  convincing 
jon  by  the  event  that  I  am  making  you  a  tender 
which  is  more  gallant  than  hazardous.  The  other 
mode  is  a  subscription,  which  I  am  quite  sure 
would  succeed  far  beyond  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion. That  expense  would  not  exceed  £30,  and 
I  should  think  £100  a  very  moderate  subscription. 
If  yon  should  see  no  objection  to  the  latter  pro- 
po^  I  need  hardly  assure  you  of  my  best  ex- 
ertions to  promote  tiiis,  as  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
any  other  means  of  accomplishing  this  publication, 
both  for  the  gratification  of  the  world,  the  honour 
of  the  borders,  and  still  more  for  that  of  the 
rapture-giving  sex,  which  I  profess  as  much  to 
worship,  though  not  so  well  qualified  to  celebrate 
as  your  friend,  our  other  Scottish  bard.  [i,e. 
Bums.] 

May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  orders  on  this 
subject  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  that  you  will 
beKeve  me,  with  best  respects  to  Wauchope,  my 
dear  Madam,  most  sincerely, 

Tour  faithful  humble  servant, 

QiLBEST  Elliot. 

P.S. — ^I  have  been  prevented  by  the  snow  from 
my  mtended  journey  to  Minto,  and  must  therefore 
defer  my  hopes  of  receiving  you  there  till  the 
summer.  I  need  not  say,  however,  that  Lady 
Eiliot  will  at  all  times  be  happy  in  the  honour  of 
seeing  you. 

II. 

Minto,  Friday,  27  June,  1788. 

Beab  MADAai, — I  hope  the  engagements  I  have 
hafl  this  winter  in  London  will  be  considered  as 
some  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  neglect  you 
will  I  fear  have  observed  in  the  management  of 
the  business  which  you  intrusted  me  with.  It 
was  not  till  very  lately  that  it  was  at  all  in  my 
power  to  give  it  the  attention  which  I  wished, 
and  although  I  did  not  lose  two  days  after  I  was 
at  liberty,  in  taking  steps  towards  accomplishing 
onr  affjur,  I  was,  however,  imwilling  to  write  to 
jou  on  a  subject  which  had  suffered  so  many 
delays,  tiU  I  could  inform  you  of  its  being  finally 
settled.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  telling  you 
that  it  is  so,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  you 
^U  not  disapprove  of  the  manner  and  terms  on 
which  I  have  agreed  for  the  publication  of  your 
two  poems.  Mr.  Debrett,  bookseller  in  Piccadilly, 
has  bought  the  copy  for  £20,  and  although  I  cer- 
tainly think  this  a  very  small  sum,  when  com- 
pared with  my  opinion  of  the  work,  yet  as  it  is 
just  £20  more  than  is  almost  ever  given  for  the 
first  work  of  any  author  in  that  line,  especially 
when  it  is  to  be  published  without  a  name,  I  was 
induced  to  accept  of  it :  and  I  was  indeed  the  more 
nnvilling  to  refuse  this  offer,  as  I  was  strongly 
advised  not  to  take  the  method  formerly  proposed, 
of  printing  it  for  the  author,  because  a  thousand 
difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  publica- 
tions by  the  booksellers,  who  have  opportunity 
eaongh  to  do  mischief.    What  I  regret  most  is, 


that  the  poems  will  not  appear  till  next  winter ; 
— ^Mr.  Debrett,  and  indeed  several  other  book- 
sellers, whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject,  thinking 
it  by  no  means  advisable  to  bring  it  out  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  people  were  retiring 
to  the  country.  The  business  is,  however,  in  the 
meanwhile  concluded :  and  I  have  Mr.  Debrett* s 
written  engagement  on  the  terms  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  my  principal  occupation  in 
Parliament  was  over,  Mr.  Elliot  of  WeUs  and  I 
transcribed  the  poem  of  Edwin  and  Edith :  and 
took  the  liberty  of  inserting  one  or  two  little  altera- 
tions, principally  in  those  passages  which  had 
occasioned  doubt  or  difficulty  at  our  last  consulta- 
tions at  Minto.  These,  however,  will  of  course 
be  submitted  to  your  review  and  decision.  The 
grand  stumbling-block  of  all,  "  A  Bracelet  say," 
is  I  think  happfly  got  over,  and  I  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  you  two  versions  of  that  stanza  for 
your  choice.  It  will,  however,  be  extremely  ad- 
visable that  you  consider  attentively  during  the 
summer  the  whole  of  our  last  copy,  that  it  may 
not  go  to  the  press  without  your  sanction.  I 
imagine  you  will  also  think  it  right  to  bestow  the 
same  attention  on  Alonzo  which  was  given  last 
year  to  Edwin  and  Edith,  as  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  ever  yet  undergone  any  revision  with  a 
view  to  its  publication.  I  attempted  to  see  Mr, 
Logan  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  unfortunately 
gone  a  few  miles  out  of  London  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health :  and  as  he  came  to  town  occasionally 
but  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  we  were  not  able 
to  meet.  He  has  returned  me,  however,  the  copy 
which  he  had  of  Alonzo,  and  I  have  brought  back 
that  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  your  poems, 
along  with  me.  It  will  be  necessary  to  think  of 
some  little  introduction  in  the  way  of  prefiice  or 
advertisement,  and  in  short  to  settle  exactly  the 
form  in  which  the  work  is  to  appear.  I  mention 
these  things  now,  that  the  summer  may  not  be 
suffered  to  slip  away,  and  the  season  for  printing 
catch  us  unprepared.  I  propose  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  on  you  in  a  few  days,  with 
the  two  poems,  when  we  may  talk  over  this  mat- 
ter more  satisfactorily  than  can  well  be  done  in 
writing. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Madam,  with  Lady  Elliot's 
best  compliments. 

Your  affectionate  and  humble  Servant, 

Gilbert  Elliot. 

P.S. — 1  arrived  from  London  yesterday. 

Somewhat  curious  is  it  to  think  of  Sir  Gilbert, 
afterwards  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Earl  of  Minto, 
"copying  out"  a  poem  whose  stanzas  must  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds  and  its  totality  nearly  (we 
suppose)  a  thousand.  WeU,  the  author  of  "  My 
apron  dearie"  and  "Amynta"  was  certainly  much 
better  thus  employed  than  his  degenerate  repre- 
sentative, the  present  Pope-toe-kissing,  Italy- 
ambassadoring.  Earl  Minto ! 

The  **Mr.  Logan"  to  whom  allusion  is  made 
in  the  preceding  Letters,  is  the  famous  (or  in- 
famous) Rev.  John  Logan,  the  mean  stealer  of 
poor  Michael  Brace's  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  and 
"  Paraphrases."    His  is  a  tainted  name :  and  y^ 
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requieicat  in  pace  lie  repented  him,  as  the  death- 
volley  fore-casted  its  shadows,  of  much  of  his 
obliquities. 

We  hare  placed  under  the  heading  of  this 
Paper,  "Memorabilia :"  but  these  are  but  (in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  have  annotated)  slight.  How- 
ever, the  present  is  as  good  and  acceptable  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  them  to  the  public  as  can 
occur. 

The  little  "Memorabilia"  referred  to  are 
hardly  related  to  the  preceding :  and  yet,  were  it 
needfol  to  establish  a  relation,  it  might  be  done, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  is  by  Bums,  and  the  second 
refers  to  a  relative  of  another  Scottish  poet, 
Bobert  Ferguson. 

Appended  to  a  contemporary  copy  of  that  most 
daringly  witty  and  sarcastic  of  all  Bums's  x>oems, 
"  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  in  our  possession,  is  the 
following  graphic  hand-sketch  (in  a  single  stanza) 
of  the  mode  in  which  poor  Will  Fisher,  the  hero 
of  the  poem,  (alas,  that  he  should  have  been  found 
"  dead-drui]Lk  "  in  a  ditch,  after  all  his  austerity 
and  pimctiliouBness,)  was  wont  to  "  make  his  face 
in  his  prayers."  It  is  a  serious  subject  no  doubt: 
but  the  individual  is  to  be  detached  £rom  the  sub- 
ject :  and  then  (to  make  Pascal  speak  English) 
"  I  persuade  myself  that  the  ridiculing  of  the  er- 
rors and  extravagances  of  mankind  is  not  acting 
contrary  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  saints." 

Here  then  is  the  Hogarthian  limning, — 

**  Gar  your  e'en  reel,      [turn  up  the  white  of 
Circumflex  your  mouth,  your  eyes] 

Haud  your  upper  lip  North, 
And  your  under  South, 

Half  grane,  half  squeel." 

It  bears  the  broad-arrow  mark  of  Bums  upon  it. 
Our  next  little  ''Memorabilia,"  is  a  pass 
granted  by  President  Duncan  Forbes  to  the  uncle 
of  the  Poet  Ferguson  (by  the  mother's  side).  It 
sheds  a  side-light  upon  the  state  of  the  country 
at  the  period.  We  copy  the  original  verbatim, 
which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  (with  other 
papers)  by  John  Forbes,  Esq.,  Writer,  Old  Mel- 


drum,  the  rcpresentativo  (maternally)  of  Ecrgu- 
son.* 

Sir, — The  Bearer  hereof,  John  Forbes,  of  the 
Parish  of  Tarland,  has  waited  in  this  Place  Many 
Days  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  on  the  Character 
Given  by  Me  of  his  loyalty,  a  Protection,  for  his 
Person  and  effects,  in  case  of  any  March  of  the 
troops  throw  that  neighbourhood:  Ifs  possihle 
that  in  the  Hui*ry  the  Granting  such  a  Protection 
may  be  forgot,  should  that  bee  the  Case,  the  Poor 
man  must  be  Contented  with  a  Pass  to  Suffer  him 
to  Get  Back  to  his  Own  Country  and  the  favour  I 
Presume  to  ask  of  You  is  that  You  wiU  be  bo 
Good  as  to  Give  him  Such  a  Pass.  I  ask  Yonr 
Pardon  for  this  Trouble,  and  am  with  Great  Be- 
spect, 

Sir, 
Your  Most  Obedient  and  Most  Humble  Servant, 

[Signed,]  .         Drx:  Fohbes. 

Inverness,  22d  May, 

1746. 

On  the  reverse  side : — 

By  William  Blakeney,  Esq.,  Major  General  of 
His  Majesty's  Forces,  &c.,  commanding  at  Inver- 
ness. 

Permitt  the  Bearer  hereof,  John  Forbes,  to  Pass 
from  hence  to  Tarland  in  Aberdeenshire  without 
let  or  molestation.  Given  under  my  hand  at  In- 
verness, this  twenty  third  Day  of  May,  1746. 

[Signed]  Will  BLiJOBNET. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Forbes*  is  holograph  ....  very  weak  and 
feeble.  The  "  Pass  "  has  only  the  tottering  auto- 
graph of  Blakeney. 

May  these  "mites "  be  accepted ! 

ABP. 

Edinhurgh, 


*  See  the  recent  collected  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Fergusson,  with  new  life  from  unpublished  Family  Pa- 
pers, issued  by  Fullarton  <fe  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  1  toI. 
12mo.,  pp.  432. 
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Did  we,  as  they  of  old,  onr  gods  attend 

With  festive  pomp,  before  the  city's  view, 

CoMHJSBCE !  adown  this  watery  avenue 

At  each  returning  feast  thy  train  should  wend, 

With  richer  circumstance  than  e'er  did  send 

Athenian  Pallas  forth,  or  to  the  dome 

Of  favourite  Jove,*  amidst  applauding  Home, 

Proceed  with  trophies,  treasures  without  end. 

In  that  one  homage — ^Less  than  should  be  thine. 

Borne  in  thy  sumptuous  bark  these  ranks  between, 

Where  from  all  winds  thy  votaries  combine, 

Centres  all  skill,  all  enterprise : — a  scene 

Moi*e  wondrous  far  than  £d  her  progress  line 

When  Cydnus'  wave  received  th'  Egyptian  Queen. 

*  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
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MiDUCEBsBAw&is  an  amiably  garrulous  oldlady, 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  an  extensiye  circle 
of  Fansian  society.  Enjoying  the  doable  blessing 
of  a  green  old  age  and  a  good  memory,  she  writes 
in  the  evening  of  her  days,  and  for  the  public's 
benefit,  a  volume  consisting  of  those  incidents  and 
leeollections  of  a  not  imeyentftd  life,  with  whose 
rerbal  nairation  she  has  been  wont  to  gratify  her 
friends.  She  has  lived  through  three  Erench  re- 
Tolutions.  Ko  more  need  be  said  to  prove  that 
she  has  seen  much  worth  the  telling.  Twice,  she 
intimates,  she  has  been  precipitated  from  the  height 
of  opulence,  to  the  depths  of  adyersity.  That  she 
hi  borne  her  cares  and  sorrows  in  the  meek  and 
resigned  spirit  of  a  Christian,  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  her  book  affords  sufficient  evidence.  In  her  day 
of  disaster,  she  was  not  wanting  in  that  moral 
eonrage  which  persons,  suddenly  overtaken  by 
ill-fortmie,  are  often  nnable  to  muster.  Of  good 
fiunily  and  connections,  she  yet  found  herself,  in 
the  conrae  of  the  many  political  convulsions 
through  which  she  passed,  compelled  to  rely  upon 
her  own  exertions  for  a  competency.  Literature 
Tu  the  occupation  to  which  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion, and  not  without  success.  Besides  several 
pkjB,  she  has  written  a  number  of  novels  and 
tales,  which,  althongh  they  may  not  stand  forth 
» strikingly  from  amongst  the  multitude  of  works 
of  that  kind  which  the  present  century  has  pro- 
duced, as  to  hand  down  her  name  to  a  remote 
posterity,  yet  deserve  favonrable  mention,  on 
aeconnt  of  their  amusing  qualities,  amiable  ten- 
dencies, and  unobjectionable  character.  Her  pre- 
Bentwork,  entitied  "Mes  Souvenirs"  is,  we  presume, 
intended  to  be  her  last,  since  she  already  announced, 
in  a  novel  that  preceded  it  by  two  or  three  years,  her 
final  retirement  from  the  field  of  literature.  Unless, 
indeed,  she  shotdd  be  tempted,  by  the  success  this 
new  volume  has  already  obtained  in  Paris,  especi- 
%  amongst  female  readers,  to  add  to  it  another, 
for  which  she  would  surely  still  find  ample  mate- 
nals  in  the  recollections  of  a  career  extending  over 
&  number  of  years,  which  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it 
vould  be  nngallant,  here  to  specify.  Without, 
iu)wever,  speculating  on  what  she  may  hereafter 
do,  we  will  occupy  ourselves  with  what  she  has 
already  done.  Her  amusingly  desultory  volume 
<^(^QrtB  and  rewards  examination.  It  matters  littie 
'here  we  open  it,  for  it  is  ftdl  of  lively  sketches 
and  characteristic  traits.  "We  take,  at  random,  an 
s&ecdote  of  Qneen  Marie  Antoinette,  illustrating 
the  kindness  of  heart  of  that  unfortunate  princess, 
ptt  person  who  told  it  to  Madame  de  Bawr,  had 
It  from  M.  de  Chalabre,  who  abstained  from  nam- 
fflg  the  culprit- 

/'H.  de  Chalabre  held  the  bank  in  the  Queen's 
"P^rtaents,  when  fero  was  played  at  Court.  One 
^"^t,  whffli  collecting  the  money  of  the  players 
who  bad  just  lost,  the  great  habit  he  had  of  hold- 
uig  nmleaus  of  fifty  louis  in  his  hand,  convinced 
nutt  that  one  he  had  just  taken  up,  and  which  he 
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had  seen  staked  by  a  very  young  man,  was  false. 
Fearful  lest  he  should  unwittingly  again  circulate 
it,  he  availed  himself  of  a  moment  when  no  one 
was  looking,  and  put  it  hastily  into  his  pocket. 

"  The  Queen  alone  remarked  the  action.  Sur- 
prised that  M.  de  Chalabre,  whose  extreme  deli- 
cacy at  play  was  well  known,  should  allow  himself 
to  subtract  even  the  smallest  sum  from  his  bank, 
she  waited  till  the  company  retired,  and  made  sign 
to  him  to  remain  behind. 

"As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  'Monsieur  de 
Chalabre,'  said  the  Queen,  *  I  wish  to  know  why 
you  this  evening  took  out  of  jour  bank,  a  rouleau 
of  fifty  louis  d'oTS  ?' 

"  'A  rouleau.  Madam  ?' 

"  'Yes,'  replied  the  Queen ;  '  yon  put  it  in  the 
right  hand  pocket  of  your  waistcoat.' 

"'Since  your  Majesty  saw  me  do  it,*  replied 
M.  de  Chalabre,  '  I  am  compelled  to  confess  that 
I  took  the  rotdeau  fr^m  the  bank,  because  it  is 
false.' 

"  'False !'  repeated  the  Queen. 

"M.  de  Chalabre  took  the  ronleau  from  his 
pocket,  tore  the  paper,  and  exhibited  its  contents 
— a  piece  of  lead  cut  in  the  requisite  form. 

"  'Were  you  able  to  detect  the  person  who 
placed  this  upon  the  table  ?'  said  Marie  Antoinette, 
pale  from  sudden  emotion. 

"M.  de  Chalabre  answered  this  question  with 
such  manifest  embarrassment,  that  the  Queen 
pressed  him  hard,  and  at  last  said,  in  a  tone  per- 
mitting no  further  evasion : 

"  'I  will  know  who  it  was.' 

"  'Well,  Madam !  it  was  the  young  Count  de 

• 

"Upon  hearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  best 
&milies  in  France,  the  Queen  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  'I  request.  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,'  said  she, 
after  a  moment's  refiection,  '  that  you  will  keep 
this  sad  business  a  profound  secret.  And  she  dis- 
missed him. 

"  At  the  next  of  the  Queen's  receptions,  the 
young  Count,  whose  father  was  then  ambassador 
at  a  foreign  court,  made  his  appearance  as  usual. 
When  Marie  Antoinette  saw  him  approach  the 
faro-table, 

"'Monsieur  le  Comte,'  said  she,  smiling,  'I 
promised  your  mother  to  take  you  under  my  guar- 
dianship during  her  absence ;  our  play  is  too  high 
for  so  young  a  man,  and  you  shall  not  play  feux) 
any  more  at  Court.' 

"  The  Count  blushed  crimson ;  he  had  no  means 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  for  such  great  goodness, 
otherwise  than  by  a  profound  bow,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  thenceforward,  Count  de  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
gambled  no  more." 

Madame  de  Bawr's  personal  reminiscences  carry 
us  very  far  back,  but  hj  the  introduction  of  a  third 
person  she  sometimes  puts  us  in  communication 
with  a  period  incredibly  remote.  "Dining  one 
day  at  the  Chateau  de  Guermando,"  sho  says. 

li 
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**  a  lady,  who  was  seated  near  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  who  did  not  look  very  old,  suddenly 
said;  in  a  quiet  confident  way,  'In  1715,  Louis 

XIV.  told  my  husband  that *     ^That 

lady  is  mad  !*  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  '  No/ 
he  replied,  '  she  is  widow  of  Marshal  Richelieu.' 
At  the  age  of  eighty-four,  Marshal  Richelieu  had 
married  a  third  wife,  Madame  de  Both,  then 
young.  So  that  at  this  present  time  of  writing, 
in  1851,  one  person  has  formed  the  link  between 
myself,  still  living,  and  him  who  oonversed  with 
Louis  XIY.  in  1715.  The  grandmother  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pastoret,  who  was  still  living  when  I 
was  a  girl,  remembered  to  have  heard  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  going  out  for  a  drive  with  the 
king,  give  her  orders  to  the  coachman,  saying,  'A 
IHmon,  l^gerement.' ''  Madame  de  Bawr's  own 
recollections  relate  chiefly  to  the  court,  to  eccen- 
tric contemporaries,  to  the  theatre,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. Herself  a  successful  dramatist  and  thereby 
brought  into  personal  acquaintance  with  several 
distinguished  actors,  notably  with  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  who  took  the  principal  part  in  several  of 
her  pieces — she  takes  a  natural  interest  in  matters 
histnonic,  and  especially  in  the  lyric  drama.  Her 
sketch  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Bellini  is 
calculated  to  inspire  deep  regret  at  the  premature 
death  of  so  amiable  a  man  and  promising  a  com- 
poser. 

**  Bellini,"  she  says,  ''  combined  with  his  rare 
talent,  all  those  qualities  that  win  the  heart. 
Kature  had  endowed  him  with  the  happiest  and 
most  amiable  character.  His  enjoyment  of  life 
was  keen;  he  was  unspoiled  by  his  successes  of 
all  kinds.  With  a  strong  feeling  of  emulation, 
he  knew  not  envy :  he  would  not  even  believe  in 
the  existence  of  envious  persons.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  suffered  nothing  f^m  the  numerous  in- 
trigues formed  against  him,  for  he  was  incapable  of 
suspecting  them.  Content  with  his  own  success, 
he  sincerely  applauded  that  of  others,  which,  he 
would  say,  rubbing  his  hands,  excited  his  ambi- 
tion for  the  future.  The  fact  is  that  he  considered 
himself  £gu:  from  having  arrived  at  the  apogee  of 
his  talent,  and  in  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
perfectly  right.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  ob- 
serving the  date  of  his  works,  that  he  daily  took 
more  pains  to  vary  his  melodies,  and  perfect  the 
instrumental  portions  of  his  operas.  His  death 
robbed  the  world  of  more  than  one  masterpiece, 
of  a  music  full  of  grace,  charm,  and  sentiment. 

"  Bellini  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  sense  and 
ability,  and  was  eager  in  his  acquisition  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge.  An  indescribable  tinge  of 
youthfulness  and  artlessness  gave  a  peculiar  ori- 
ginality to  his  conversation.  Eeatures  whose 
regularity  was  combined  with  espression,  and  a 
most  elegant  figure,  would  have  recommended  him 
in  any  society ;  how  much  more  so,  then,  when 
l^eir  possessor  was  the  author  of  the  'Puintani,' 
the  '  Somnambula,'  and  '  Normal' 

**Whsa  Bellini's  first  opera  was  composed, 
Bossini,  although  still  in  the  prime  of  life^  and 
without  any  apparent  motive,  seemed  disposed  to 
compete  no  longer  for  the  laurels  of  which  he  had 

b^d  SO  l»rge  A  shcN:«t    The  &n»t  app^anoMtes  of 


his  young  successor  were  bnlhant.  All  the 
theatres  in  Italy  competed  for  a  composition  of 
Bellini's ;  in  the  towns  he  successively  inhabited, 
he  was  sought  and  feasted  by  the  highest  society. 
At  Milan,  the  first  ladies  in  the  place  combined 
to  work  an  immense  carpet,  which  they  presented 
to  him.  The  music  of  Norma  had  raised  enthu- 
siasm to  the  highest  point,  when  he  yielded  to 
luB  desire  to  visit  Paris,  where,  it  may  said, 
artistic  reputations  become  consolidated.  The 
welcome  he  here  found  inspired  him  with  such 
a  partiality  to  Prance,  that  he  proposed  passing 
his  life  there.  Alas !  that  pleasant  and  fortunate 
life  was  destined  to  be  very  brief.  Bellini,  bom 
in  1802,  died  in  1835." 

We  find,  in  this  ollapodnda  of  gossip  and  los* 
V0nir$,  an  anecdote  of  another  composer,  who  pre* 
ceded  Qr^try  as  purveyor  of  the  Pr^ch  opera, 
but  who  is  now  far  less  remembered  for  his  muu- 
cal  skill  than  for  his  excellence  as  a  chess-player. 
As  a  young  man,  Philidor  exercised  this  remark- 
able talent  as  a  means  of  making  m<mey.    In 
Germany,  England  and  Holland,  he  beat  aU  the 
best  players,  although  he  gave  them  advantages. 
More  than  once  he  was  known  to  direct  the  game 
of  a  person  placed  out  of  his  sight,  whilst  he  him* 
self  was  playing  another  game  \  but  efforts  of  that 
kind  fatigued  his  head  so  much  that  he  disc(Hi- 
tinned   &em.      The  Count  d'Artois,  however, 
having  heard  of  the  feat,  greatly   desired  to 
witness  it,  and  sent  word  to  Philidor   that  he 
would  play  him  in  that  manner  for  a  hundred 
louii  d'ors.     Philidor,   after  duly  warning  the 
prince  that  he  was  sure  to  beat  him,  at  last 
yielded    to    his    wish,    and    accepted    the   bet 
When  the  Count  d'Artois  had  selected  the  two 
players  who  were  to  conduct  his  game, — and  as 
he  was  quite  decided  to  pay  the  hundred  loms, 
however  the  thing  turned  out,  he  secretly  pre- 
vailed upon  Philidor's  second  falsely  to  execute  one 
of  the  orders  given  to  him.     This  imdentandiog 
effected,  the  game  began,  and  had  proceeded  but  a 
very  short  while,  when  Philidor  having  told  his 
player  to  move  a  knight,  the  player  moved  a 
bishop,  and,  twenty  moves  afterwcffds,  informed 
him  that  his  adversary  ohecked  his  king  with  his 
queen.      ''That  is  impossible,"    cried  Philidor, 
<<  our  knight  would  take  her."     **  But  the  knight 
is  not  there,"  replied  the  prince's  accomplice;  "it 
is  the  bishop."    **  How  so,  the  bishop  I"   Besting 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  Philidor  sat  buried  in 
refiection,  until  he  recalled  to  his  memory,  the 
whole  progress  of  the  game. 

"At  the  fifth  move,"  he  at  last  said,  ''when  I 
told  yon  to  advance  the  knight,  you  made  a  mis* 
takoi  and  advanced  the  bishop." 

At  these  words  the  Count  d'Artola,  seised  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  rose  from  his  seaty  con- 
fessed the  trick  and  asked  Philidor*8  pardon. 
Next  morning  he  sent  him  his  hundred  louis  in 
a  gold  box,  bearing  his  initials  in  diamonds. 

An  ^pi^it^yttg  section  of  Madams  de  Bawr's 
volumie  is  devoted  to  celebrated  punters,  and 
especially  to  the  Marquis  deBi^vre,  so  renowned 
for  his  proficiency  in  that  branch  of  wit,  that  a 
oglleotioA  of  biJi  ^  m^  im  puUiabed,  under 
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Am  iitk  of  "  Biivriana/'  Spoiled  by  popularity, 
he  ofBrdid  the  thing,  and  at  last  his  habit  became 
80  deplorably  confirmed  that  he  could  not  speak 
for  fiye  minutes  to  any  one— not  even  to  the  queen 
—without  punning.  He  had  another  accom- 
plilhmeaty  equally  elevated  and  desirable ;  he  was 
ft  jffoficient  in  the  noble  game  of  cup  and  ball. 
He  vould  throw  the  ball  to  the  ceiling  or  to  a 
distmoei  and  never  fail  to  catch  it  upon  the  point. 
The  natural  consequence  of  these  two  strangely- 
ffileeted  accomplishments  was  that  the  Marquis 
WW  dreaded  by  his  friends  and  not  unfrequently 
"trotted  out"  for  the  amusement  of  strangers. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  a  diplomatist  with 
whom  If.  de  Biivre  was  very  intimate,  was  in- 
tnuted  by  the  cabinet  of  Tersailles  with  an  im- 
portant mission  to  the  Pope,  and  went  to  wish  him 
good-bye  before  starting  for  Borne.  M.  de  Bi^vre, 
viio  had  nev^  been  in  Italy,  conceived  a  sudden 
desire  to  visit  that  country,  and  proposed  to  accom- 
panj  his  friends  The  diplomatist  at  first  refiised, 
vith  an  embarrassed  air.  Pressed  by  the  If  arquis  to 
explain  his  refusal,  he  at  last  frankly  avowed  that 
his  friend's  rage  for  punning  and  passion  for  cup 
and  ball  rendered  him  an  unfit  companion  for  a 
plenipotentiary.  "  And  if  I  pledge  you  my  word," 
said  the  Marquis,  "  not  to  make  a  single  pun,  or 
to  touch  a  oup  and  ball  before  returning  to 
France."  "You  could  not  keep  it."  "Try 
me.  If  I  break  it,  I  leave  you  the  very  next 
day."  This  agreed^  the  two  friends  set  out.  Of 
ooune  the  Marquis  took  no  cup  and  ball  with 
Mm,  but  it  was  hard  work  to  repress  the  puns 
that  every  moment  started  to  his  lips,  and  he 
Buffered  greatly  on  the  road.  He  reached  Lyons, 
hoverer,  without  accident.  They  were  to  halt 
&ere  two  days.  The  intendant  of  the  province 
iorited  the  two  friends  to  dinner,  and  asked  a 
number  of  distinguished  persons  to  meet  them. 

When  the  diplomatist  and  the  marquis  arrived, 
the  drawing-room  was  already  prethr  frill.  The 
fint  thing  that  caught  M.  de  Bievre  s  eye,  was  a 
cop  and  ball  upon  the  chimney-piece.  Deter- 
nuned  not  to  go  near  it,  he  was  conversing  with 
a>me  of  the  guests,  when  one  of  them  took  the 
&tal  instrament  and  made  very  clumsy  use  of  it. 
^.  de  Bi^vre  could  not  stand  this.  He  darted 
forward,  snatched  the  toy  from  the  novice's  hands. 


and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  recent  abstinence,  exe- 
cuted a  succession  of  feats  which  excited  general 
admiration.  A  circle  formed  around  him,  he  was 
loudly  applauded  and  overwhelmed  with  compli- 
ments* 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  cried  one  of  the 
spectators,  "how  I  wish  I  had  your  address 
(skill) !" 

''  My  address,  sir  I"  was  the  punster's  reply;  "it 
is  Place  des  Terreaux,  Hotel  of  the  Three  Bongs." 

One  may  imagine  how  the  plenipotentiary 
looked,  at  this  double  relapse  of  his  incorrigible 
companion. 

"I  knew,  in  his  old  age,  and  when  I  was 
hardly  sixteen,"  continues  Madame  de  Bawr, 
"  a  great  artist,  who,  like  the  Marquis  de  Bi^vre, 
had  a  passion  for  puns.  It  was  Joseph  Yemet, 
the  marine  painter,  the  same  who,  during  a 
voyage,  wishing  to  take  a  sketch  of  a  tempest, 
had  himself  lashed  to  the  ship's  mainmast.  Not- 
withstanding this  remarkable  trait,  and  the  two 
hundred  pictures,  all  esteemed  by  connoisseurs, 
which  Yemet  left  behind  him,  one  often  met| 
after  his  death,  persons  who  only  spoke  of  him 
to  quote  his  most  celebrated  puns,  of  which  a 
considerable  collection  might  be  made.  His  son, 
Carl  Yemet,  inherited  this  passion,  and  as  I  knew 
him  much  longer  than  I  did  his  father,  I  confess 
that  the  rolling  fire  of  puns  sometimes  perplexed 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  no  longer  understood  a 
word  of  what  he  Was  saying. 

"  The  Yemet  family  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
which,  from  father  to  son,  has  produced  in  three 
successive  generations,  three  men,  distinguished 
in  the  same  profession.  Joseph  has  enriched  all 
the  galleries  in  Europe  with  his  pictures.  Carl, 
his  son,  acquired  celebrity  as  a  painter  of  horses ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  epesk  of  the  works 
we  owe,  and  of  those  which  I  nope  we  stiU  shall 
owe,  to  Horace  Yemet,  his  grandson." 

We  would  prolong  our  examination  of  this 
pleasant  book,  did  space  eJIow  it.  As  it  is,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  original.  It  is  not 
often  one  stumbles  upon  French  memoirs  that  can 
be  recommended  to  English  ladies  as  entirely  un- 
exceptionable. After  an  attentive  perusal,  we 
can  call  to  mind  no  page  of  the  present  volume 
from  which  the  most  fastidious  need  recoil. 


LEAVES   PEOM   THE   AEABIAN   NIGHTS. 

Publica  materies  privati  joris  erit,  si 

Neo  circa  Yilem  patulumqae  moraberis  orbemi 

Nee  Yerbum  Verbo  curabis  reddeie  fidua 

Interprea. 


THE   tilTXLE  HUNCHBACJB:. 

A  lAJM  OW  CASOAB. 

Cissj^    Tnrbans  everywhere.    Turbans  I  say. 
Vpsdin  and  downstairs  and  over  the  way. 
Tmbaaa  of  ever^  oonoeivable  hue, 
(To  start  d  la  Dickens,)  old  turbans  and  neW| 
Bcadet  and  onmge  aad  indigo  blue* 


Come,  don't  contradict  me !    Because  if  you  do, 
m  multiply  every  Turk's  turban  by  two. 

In  a  certain  sung  street  that  I  know  very  well,— 
For  I  lived  in  Casgar  once,  a  year  at  a  spell. 
And  dashed  off  one  morning,  myself,  in  a  hurry, 
The    "  plan  of  tiie  city "   that's  published  in 
"Murray,"— 

Li 
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There  lives,  or  did  live,  Anno  Domini  Fifty ; 
A  Tailor  called  Muptapha,  civil  and  thrifty ; 
So  merry  withal, 
You  never  could  call 
But  you'd  hear  him  strike  up  Hke  the  hand  at 

a  hall, 
Till  everything  rattled  all  over  the  stall ! 
Such  fun  was  his  music  that  people  would  stop 
And  form  quite  a  crowd  round  the  door  of  the 

shop; 
Till  many  a  Turk,  irresistihly  pleasured, 
Who  stayed  there  to  listen  stepped  in  to  be  mea- 
sured. 

One  fine  afternoon, 

Towards  the  middle  of  June, 
Our  Mend  was  as  usual  humming  a  tune 
And  singing  some  verses  he'd  made  on  the  moon, 
As  cross-legged  he  cosily  squatted  at  work, 
In  his  double  capacity,  Tailor  and  Turk, 

When  a  queer  little  figure 

As  black  as  a  nigger 
Peeped  in  at  the  door  with  a  wink  and  a  snigger; 

On  his  backbone  a  hunch 

Had  grown  such  a  bunch 
That  he  looked  very  much  like  an  African  Punch, 
And  Mustapha's  heart  gave  a  leap  to  his  throat 
Lest  this  rtmi  little  de^il  had  called  for  a  coat. 

But  he  hadn't :  he  sat 

Plump  down  on  the  mat, 
And  drummed  a  few  chords  on  the  crown  of  his 

hat, 
Then  struck  up  a  ballad  so  brimM  of  f\in 
That  Snip  rolled  about  on  his  board  like  a  tun, 
Shouting,  '*  Stop  there — you  grinning  young 

son  of  a  gun  ! 
Don't  burst  a  man's  biler,  adone  lad,  adone !" 

But  stop  ? — ^not  a  bit ! 

He  rattled  his  wit 
Till  Mustapha's  ribs  were  just  ready  to  split, 
It's  a  mercy  he  didn't  go  off  in  a  fit ! 

John  Parry,  I'll  swear, 

Had  he  only  been  there, 
Would  have  thumped  out  his  musical  brains  in 
despair. 

And  each  "  Brother  Brough," 

As,  in  sympathy  gruff, 
The  optic  fraternal  he  wiped  with  his  cuff, 
Would  have  sobbed,  "Brother,  brother, — ^we've 

lived  long  enough !" 
The  words  I  can't  copy — ^because,  in  a  ramble, 
My  pockets  were  picked  by  a  bandit  of  Stambol, 
Who  prigged  all  my  papers  and  pounded  my 

head, — 
Walked  off  in  my  breeches,  and  left  me  for  dead. 
I  only  remember  it  closed  with  a  wink. 
And  a  pointed  request  for  "a  trifle  to  drink." 

"  Drink  ?  dear  little  black. 
With  a  hump  on  your  back," 
Cried  Mustapha,  *'  come  along  home  for  a  snack ! 

The  cut  of  your  jib 

Will  tickle  my  '  rib,' 
We'll  hang  you  out  supper  and  liquor  ad  lib. 
By  Jove,  you  deserve  it.   Come,  jump  off  the  floor, 
Ajad  shpye  up  the  shutttra  whQit  I  look  the  door: 


Early  closing  for  ever,  and  Mental  Improvement ! 
I  say,  little  dog,  it's  an  excellent  movement." 

Kot  far  down  the  road 

Lay  the  Tailor's  abode. 
His  "  cot "  as  he  termed  it  when  taming  an  ode, 
Where  the  fondest  of  wives,  with  a  kus  on  her 

lips. 
Stood  ready  to  welcome  the  fondest  of  Snips. 

With  a  start  and  a  stare, 
The  Tailoress  fair 
Exclaimed,     ^*  Oh,  my  goodness,  who  have  yon 

got  there? 
A  littb  black  Blackamoor,  well  I  declare!" 
*'  Pray,  wife,"  said    the   Tailor,  "  some  supper 

prepare: 
Don't  snub  little  Hunchback,  but  set  him  a  chair ; 
If  he  doesn't  surprise  you  when  once  his  tongue's 

loose, 
By  the  bones  of  the  Prophet,  I'll  swallow  my 

goose." 

Alas  and  alack 

For  our  dear  little  Black, 
His  manners  were  almost  as  queer  as  his  back : 
For  he  never  said,  "  thank  you,"  and  never  said 

"  please," 
But  ate  with  his  knife,  and  began  with  his  cheese. 

And  snored  as  he  chewed, 

Which  is  perfectly  rude. 
When  in  civilized  company  talang  your  food : 
Till  his  host  and  his  hostess  exdaimed,  ''  What 

a  glutton 
This  low  little  Hunchback  is,  over  his  mutton !" 

At  length  a  great  crab 

He  snatched  with  a  grab, 
And  down  his  black  throttle  attempted  to  dab ; 

But,  frightful  to  say. 

It  *'  went  the  wrong  way," 
And  there,  it's  crustaceous  Ol-Tnll  to  display, 

Perversely  stuck  fast — 

"  Oh,  I'm  diddled  at  last !" 
Oasped  Blacky.     "  Gulp-^-guggle.     It  .  .  .  can- 
not .  .  .  get  .  .  .  past. 
Quick !  Slap  my  back  somebody — Oh,  try  a  spoon ! 
A  long  one — a  longer !    Oh,  I'm  a  gone  'coon !" 

To  paint  the  despair 

Of  our  kind-hearted  pair. 
When  the  poor  little  nigger  rolled  out  of  his  chair, 
I  give  you  my  honour  is  more  than  I  dare : 

For  besides  all  the  croaking 

Folks  make  when  they're  choking. 
And  the   trouble    they  give,  which    is  vastly 
provoking 

In  the  midst  of  a  meal, 

They  couldn't  but  feel 
They'd  lost  a  fine  crab  which  had  cost  a  great  deal ; 
And  that  wasn't  all,  for  I'm  sorry  to  state. 
They  were  doubly  perplexed  by  their  visitor's  fate, 
The  laws  in  Gasgar  being  cruelly  queer, 
(In  fact  one  might  almost  pronounce  them  severe, 
Comp^kred  with  our  mild  little  statute-book  herej 

Announcing  outright, 

In  plain  black  and  white, 
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Toa  most  mind  what  you're  at  whan  your  firiends 

you  inTite, 
For,  if  any  true  Mussulman  dies  in  your  house. 
You'll  be  hong  the  next  day/— which  seems  rather 

a  chouse. 
So  it's  dear  that  our  couple  had  reasons  a  few 
For  bringing  their  crooked  young  yisitor  to. 

They  ran  off  directly  for  *  Hints  on  Emergencies/ 
To  see  what  the  author,  (an  eminent  surgeon, )  says ; 
Then  both  fell  to  thump 
The  detestable  hump, 
Ai  if  Booh  a  process  would  make  the  crab  jump : 
They  opened  his  jaw, 
And  fished  in  his  maw 
Wiih  hook-sticks  and  scissors,  and  stammered 

"oh  law!" 
Then  they  couldn't  so  much  as  catch  hold  of  a 
cla^Bir 
"Its  all  of  no  use," 
Said  the  Tailor,  "  the  deuce 
Take  the  hunch  and  the  boy !  they'll  be  cooking 

my  goose, 
I  eipect,  with  a  stock  that  ain't  easy  to  loose, 
To-momow  at  six; 
If  s  rather  a  fix, 
it  my  time  of  life  to  be  in  for  the  kicks. 
Come,  what's  to  be  done  wife,  eh  ?— chop  him  up 

little, 
Ajod  sell  him  for  saVloys  and  poor  people's  victual  ? 
Or,  stay !  Lug  him  off  to  our  neighbour  the  Saw- 
bones, 
And  swear  that  he  killed  him,  in  handling  his 

jaw-bones ! 
That's  better !  yes,  bundle  him  up  on  my  back : 
m  leave  him  next  door  and  be  home  in  a  crack !" 

'Ding  ding '  at  the  bell : 

"  This  gemman  ain't  well," 
Says  the  Tailor,  "his  backbone's  beginnin'  to  swell. 
Tell  your  master,  my  lad :  say  he's  wrigglin'  with 

And  sends  up  this  g^uinea  his  case  to  explain : 
And  tell  him  he'd  better  come  down  pretty  slick, 
Or  he'E  find  his  poor  patient  as  dead  as  a  brick." 

Our  doctor — ^a  Jew, 

Had  but  httle  to  do, 
Becanse  all  his  patients  were  luckily  few ; 
^  he  aat  in  his  room,  looking  hungry  and  blue. 
Writing  £mcy  prescriptions  and  fabulous  letters. 
And  wishing  himself  better  known  to  his  betters. 

And,  of  course,  when  his  boy 

Burst  in,  fiill  of  joy, 
''  Oh  master— <^  masted— oh  master,  ahoy ! 

Here's  a  cove  and  a  pound  I 

And,  oh,  isn't  he  round ! 
And  the  little  chap  squeaks  as  he  sits  on  the 

ground! 
And  he  can't  come  upstairs,  'cause  he's  bad  I'll  be 
bound  I" 

He  jumped  off  his  chair. 

Six  feet  in  the  air, 
^  taking,  alas,  neither  candle  aor  care, 
w  ent  hop  ddp  and  jump  to  the  top  of  the  stair — 

Where,  just  in  the  way, 
Poor  Blackamoor  lay 


Very  little  expecting  such  nimble  display — 
Kicked  him  head  over  heel»— oh  it's  painful  to  say 

How  he  banged  like  a  ball 

On  the  stairs  and  the  wall. 
And  how  thump  after  thump  you  might  hear  in 

his  fall, 
Till  at  last  you  might  hear  him  roll  into  the  hall. 

"0!  0!  Vat  iah  here? 

I've  killed  him  I  fear ! 
0 !  fetch  down  the  candlesh !  0  Moses,  ma  tear, 
Pleash  help  us, — ^I  vould  not  have  kidded  on  his 
rear 

If  I'd  known  vere  he  lay, 

0  !  vot  a  bad  day. 
To  valk  on  von's  patient  l^at  comes  with  his  pay !" 
So  shrieked  the  physician  as  down  stairs  he  ran 
In  fkrantio  pursuit  of  the  poor  Httle  man : 

He  did  all  he  could, 

But  he  did  no  more  good 
Than  if  he'd  been  coaxing  a  doll  made  of  wood ; 

For  every  appliance 

Of  sorgioal  science 
He  found  that  his  customer  held  at  defiance, 
And  still  perseveringly  lay  on  the  floor, 
Precisely  as  ugly  and  dead  as  before. 

And  then,  in  despair, 
The  Jew  tore  his  hair, 
(Our  Hebrews  have  commonly  plenty  to  spare,) 
And  cried  on  the  'prophetsh'  to  'make  it  all 

square,' 
And  vowed  he'd  continue  to  sob  and  to  swear 
Till  they  did :  but  it  seems  that  they  didn't  much 

care, 
Or  else  couldn't  help  him  and  laugh' d  at  his  prayer. 
But  outcries  and  '  groans 
Which  might  soften  the  stones,' 
Are  things  which  my  muse  altogether  disowns. 
And  begs  you'll  not  fancy  she's  going  to  *  harrow,' 
Or  'freeze'  you,  or  play  any  tricks  with  your 

'marrow;' 
But  simply  imagine  a  Jew  giving  tongue. 
Crying,  "  0  vat  a  pity  it  is  to  be  hung !" 
It  was  well  for  this  Jew  that  his  little  foot  page. 
Though  small,  was  extremely  discreet  for  his  age ; 
He  never  with  lollipop  made  himself  ill, 
Nor  cribbed  from  the  counter,  nor  stole  from  the 

till. 
Nor  whistled  on  Sunday,  but  sat  by  the  cook, 
Improving  her  mind  with  some  good  little  book : 
And  he  often  would  say, — "See  I  never  get 

whacked. 
And  I  never  say  nothing  that  isn't  a  fact. 
And  in  minding  my  work,  0  I'm  always  exact. 
And  perhaps,  when  I  die,  I'll  be  put  in  a  tract; 
That's  'cause  I'm  so  good,  cook:  indeed  I  don't  see 
As  the  Little  Blind  Dustman  was  better  than  me." 

"  Oh  master,  oh  master !"  the  prodigy  said, 
"  0  don't  go  a-twistin'  the  hair  off  your  head, 
If  so  be  as  the  poor  little  gemman  is  dead! 
And  please  not  to  swear— 'cause  I'll  quote  you  a 

textr-" 
"  Text  be  blowed,"  said  the  Jew,  "  you  young 

devil;  what  next  i 
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I'ye  killed  him,  I  tolUh  yoa  !*— He's  dead  as  de 

door, 
And  if  de  polishemen  ahall  find  him,  oh  lor ! 
De  Judgsh  and  John  Ketch  rill  be  onlj  two 

stages — " 
"  Boo-hoo !"  cried  the  youth,  "  shall  I  lose  my 
week's  wages? 
Oh  master,  hooray ! 
Pye  thought  of  a  way; 
You  need  not  be  hung,  for  I  m  sure  it  wiU  pay, — 
And  rU  tell  you  for  sixpence!  come,  what  do 
you  say  i 
Old  Cofi,  the  grocer. 
Lives  next  door,  you  know,  sir, 
WeU !  wouldn't  it  just  be  a  regular  poser 
To  slip  him  down  chimney  ?    We'll  soon  shoTe 

him  through. 
And  Cofi's  cock-sure  to  get  hung  'stead  of  you ! 
If  you  swear  that  he  never  came  into  your  house. 
Though  I  can't  tell  a  lie-— PU  be  dumb  as  a 
mouse  I" 

''  Oh,  Hosesh !"  the  Jew  said,  "  dis  queer  leetle 

brute. 
Dear  boy,  down  the  chimnesh  we  surely  will 

shoot; 
And,  for  fear  iq  de  vay  he  should  shmut  all  his 

clothes, 
Ye'd  mush  better  keep  dem  ourshelves,  I  suppose. 
I'll  pull  off  his  coat  vich,  ma  tear,  is  quite  new, 
And  a  great  deal  too  goot  for  to  vear  in  a  flue ; 
Tou  pick  off  de  breeshes  and  shoes  from  his  fork. 
He  vont  vant  again  to  go  out  for  a  valk !' 
So  the  poor  little  Black,  being  stripped  on  the  spot, 
Down  the  chimney  of  Cofi,  the  grocer,  was  shot. 

Now  Cofi,  the  grocer,  though  upright  as  any, 
Except  in  the  matter  of  turning  a  penny, 
Was  given  to  practise,  I'm  sadly  afraia, 
What  are  mildly  described  as  '  the  tricks  of  the 

trade.' 
At  least,  people  said. 
With  a  shake  of  the  head. 
That  he  primed  his  *  prime  congo'  with  sloes  and 

black-lead : 
And,  worse  a  great  deal,  that,  unpleasantly  often, 
With  him,   *  ripe  old  coffee*  meant  *  rotten  old 

coffin  ;• 
A  dodge  which  they  tell  me,  to  this  very  day, 
Is  practised  in  London — don't  mention  it,  pray — 
And  that  people  quite  Uke,  if  they'd  omy  but 

A  dash  of  their  grandmamma  whisked  in  the  tea- 
cup, 
ffifl  sugar,  they  added,  was  sandy  and  damp. 
And  his  oil  only  fit  for  a  *  wonderful  lamp  -, 
And  in  fact,  all  agreed,  if  he  wasn't  a  scamp. 
The  Grocer  was  certainly  one  of  that  stamp. 
Of  course  on  such  gossip  I'd  gladly  be  dumb. 
But  it  bears  on  my  story, — so  out  it  must  come. 

For  there  lived  in  the  dty  a  weU-meaniiig  man. 

Who'd  found  out  a  plan 

Such  rogues  to  trepan, 
And  rolls  from  the  ovon  and  im'TV  from  ttie  can 

Would  buy  on  the  dy. 

On  purpose  to  try, 


As  he  sat  at  his  break&st  with  nobody  by, 
And  a  thumping  great  microsoope  sorewed  in  his 
eye. 

If  iiie  bread  was  quite  nice, 

And  hadn't  a  spioe 
Of  something  that  wouldn't  be  cheap  at  the  price, 
And  the  milk  just  the  thing  that  the  real  cow 

carries, 
UnsluBhed  with  pump-water  and  plaster  of  Paris: 
Until,  when  he'd  quite  made  the  tour  of  the  table, 
He'd  slash  off  an  article  caustic  and  able, 

In  a  work  of  his  own. 

Where  all  would  be  ^own. 
And  horrified  spinsters  would  read  it  and  groan, 
"  Oh  why  don't  he  let  people's  victuals  alone? 
Oh,  why  did  he  tell  us  f    No  wonder  one's  thin ! 
Oh  dear,  what  a  state  must  our  stomachs  be  in !" 

Of  course,  all  the  tradespeople  termed  him  a  spy ; 
And  gloomily  said,   "  ik&fd  oatoh  him  by  an' 

And  they'd  leave  the  great  microsoope  tight  in 

his  eye ! 
And  he'd  better  look  out,  *cause  as  how  they  were 

blessed 
If  his  facts  or  his  food  he'd  much  longer  digest ;" 
And,  by  way  of  a  ioubriqud,   christened  him 

<'  Whack-lie," 
A  name  all  agreed  that  described  him  exactly. 

After  this  you  may  guess 

That  Cofi  no  less 
Went  walking  in  bodily  fear  of  *'  the  press," 
Than  of  some  one  who  signs  with  a  capital  S, 
And  an  A,  and  a  T,  and  an  A,  and  an  K, 
Whenever  his  majesty  handles  a  pen. 
And  passed  all  his  time  in  an  exquisite  frmk, 
Or  only  felt  passably  valiant  when  drank. 

That  evening,  however,  he'd  been  to  a  ball. 
And  came  singing  home  by  the  help  of  the  wall, 
Declaring  he  didn't  feel  finghtened  at  all* 
He  entered  his  shop 
With  a  roUickbig  hop. 
That  proved,  pretty  plainly,  he'd  ''just  had  a 
dix)p," 
And,  waving  his  glim. 
Cried,  "  Let  me  catch  Mn^^ 
That  Whack-Lie!    I'll  mangle  him,  body  and 
Umb! 
Who  says  Fm  afeard  ? 
If  old  Bogey  appeared. 
This  minute,  I'd  take  him,  like  this,  by  the  beard. 
Give  him  one  for  his  tail,  sir,  and  two  for  his  nob, 
— Oreat  Allah  defend  us !     Who's  that  <hi  the 
hob? 
It's  black,  and  it  grina! 
Oh  mercy !  my  sins — 
(No,  it  can't  be  the  Devil— he's  hooft  to  his  pins,) 
I  know  him,  the  villain !    It's  Whack-Lie,  stark 

naked! 
Here's  a  chance  at  his  noddle  !-^by  jingo.  Til 

take  it !" 
Whack— bang,  ''take  another  I   Touoameibra 

sample? 
Oh,  did  you?"  bang— whack, — «' you  ahaU  have 
it  and  ample." 
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Crack— bang,  "  Do  you  like  it?    Oh  dear,  it's  no 

trouble, 
Xof  eren,"  bing-— crack,  "if  I  gave  it  yoa  double! 
YoaraMal,  to  say  thati  water  my  ooooa ; 
I  don't  thmk  you*ll  bint  IVe  diluted  your  toco ! 
Gome,  bolt,  sir,  end  own 
The  forbearance  Pve  shown ! 
You  won't?  0,ril  make  you!  Don't  think  pu'll 

atone 
For    ....     oh,  my  good  gracious,  he's  cold 

as  a  stone ! 
Oil  crikey !  why  couldn't  I  let  him  alone  ? 
Ah,  vreteh  that  I  am,^may  I  ne'er  smoke  tobacco 

more 
If  I  ain't  been  and  done  it — ^I*Ye  murdered  the 

Blackamoor !" 

In  a  moment  he  saw 

The  fiends  of  the  Law 
Popping  up  from  till,  canister,  counter,  and  drawer. 
Scowling,  howling,  and  growling,  with  halter  in 
claw! 

The  candle  burnt  blue 

And  the  gibbering  crew 
Sczeamed,  ''Ck>ft*— come  Coft,  we're  waiting  for 
you; 

Don't  keep  us  all  night !" 

In  short  such  a  sight 
As  'powerftil  writers,'  who  doubtless  are  right, 
Persist  in  purveying  for  circles  polite, 
Whenever  for  murder  they  chance  to  indite : 
All  which  made  the  matter  prodigiously  black, 
And  took  the  poor  Grocer  completely  aback. 

And,  sobered  of  course. 

He  roared  with  remorse, 
So  load  that  it  almost  attracted  'the  force,' 
Whose  8ympath3^s  rather  a  doubtful  resource ; — 
Since — even  in  Bow-street— » those  gemmen  in 

blue 
Are  apt  to  thiiik  less  of  your  victim  than  you. 

He  snatched  up  the  body — ran  out  in  the  street — 
(A  50  was,  luckily,  grubbing  cold  meat 
Adown  the  Jew's  *  airey,'  that  lay  on  his  beat, 
And  trying  Am  hand  at  improving  the  cook, 
ThoQgh  not,  I'm  afraid,  with  a  'good little  book,') 

Btaek  him  fast  by  Iho  wdl, 

Ban  back  with  a  squall, 
And  jmnped  into  bed,  breeches,  turban,  and  all ; 
Where,  slU  the  long  night  through,  he  lay  on  the 

rack, 
And  squealed  through  the  sheets  like  a  pig  in  a 
sack. 

That  mght,  it  so  happened,  the  'Friends  of  the 

Vicious,' 
A  clique  in  Casgar  then  extremely  officious, 
Had  held  High  Palaver  in '  Brotherhood  Hall,* 
To  prove  that  the  heathen  weren't  vicious  at  all : 
That  all  men  were  brothers,  and  all  men  aihould 

hug. 
Or,  as  ikej  expressed  it,  drink  out  of  one  mug  j 
Gomg  on  to  prodaim 
Bat,  if  'twas  your  aim 
Tomake  shaggy  savages  humble  and  tame, 
A  waan  t  powder  and  ball  would  accomplish  that 
same. 


''Tou  should  first  eateh  a  Tartar, 

And  coax  him  to  barter," 
Said  they,  "  and  the  moment  he  finds  what  you're 
arter, 

He'll  say  with  a  grin. 

Extending  his  fin, 
'Hy  dear  Preaohee-Teachee,  nowdon't  take  me  in ! 
I'm  backward  at  figures,  you'll  find,  I'm  afiraid. 
But  I  and  my  nation  will  joyfully  trade.' " 

"  It  merely,"  they  said,  "  wanted  skilM  caressing 
To  make  the  poor  Kafi^  a  positive  blessing : 
We  should  bear  with  his  ^aks — ^if  he  did  in  the 

night, 
Drive  your  cattle  and  leave  half  your  haystacka 

alight, 
Should  you  for  that  reason — yes,  you — better 

taught. 
Humanity's  precepts  hold  likewise  at  nought? 
If  he  did  shoot  your  shepherds  aad  try  to  bag  you, 
A  pretty  example — ^to  bang  at  him  too ! 
No :  joke  with  him,  court  him,  implore  he'U  re- 
pent, 
And  Friendship,  then  Trade,  with  the  bargain  ce- 
ment; 
You'll  send  him  clocks,  calico,  tweezers,  and  rum, 
In  return  for  scalps,*  elephants,  banjos,  and  gum: 
Won't  thai  be  a  triumph — ^a  glory  withal, 
To  the  nation  that  boasts  of  a  Brotherhood  Hall !" 

'Twas  thus,  from  the  platform,  with  unction  and 

zest, 
Sneeki-Feeki,  the  Quaker,  that  conclave  addressed. 
'Twas  thrilling,  they  tell  me,  to  hear  him,  as 

'  cheers' — 
Condensed  in  '  sensation,' — subsided  in  '  tears ;' 
And  heavy  old  women  and  hazy  old  cits. 
Were  heftrd  through  the  darkness,  exploding  in 

fits,— 
At  length,  having  fairly  disburdened  his  mind. 
Proved  that  battles  were  sinful  and  blows  were 

unkind, 
Sneeki-Peeki,  the  Quaker — ^first  pouching  his  fee, 
Went  smiling  benignantly  home  to  his  tea. 

I  wonder  why  Fate 

Lies  always  in  wait. 
Such  excellent  people  to  catch  in  a  strait. 
And  why  I've  this  dismal  mishap  to  relate  ? 
In  crossing  the  Grocer's  respectable  street. 
Where  little  deadHunchback  stoodstiJf  on  hia  feet. 

Just  outside  the  shop. 

The  Quaker  ran  fiop. 
Against  the  poor  body,  which  caused  it  to  drop. 
Tripping  up  Sneeki-Peeki,  who  gave  a  great  hop, 
Crying,  "Thieves !  here,polioemen  ^— hoy,  watch- 
men— patrol ! 
I'm  robbed — Pm  assaulted !    I  am  'pon  my  soul! 
Come,  somebody,  come !    I'm  in  fear  of  my  life  I 
C<mie,  some  one,  before  he  jumps  up  with  a  kntfe." 

But  then,  when  he  found 

His  foe  on  the  groimd 


*  Onr  pennqmers  are  not  nsaally  behind  the  rest  of 
their  brethren,  either  in  enterprise,  or  the  art  pf  poS, 

"Why  don't  they  invest  in  a  shipload  of  these  eruvia,  and 
offer  to  the  public  what  they  might  conscientiously  an- 
nounce as  the  "Gentleman's  real  head  of  hair  ?• 
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Didn't  look  very  laige,  and  was  crooked  and  round, 
He  bravely  ran  back 
And  hit  him  a  whaok, 
Shouting,  '^Shamming's  no  use,  you  detestable 

Black! 
m  teach  you  a  peaceable  man  to  attack ! 
Oh^  you  don't  mean  to  rise !  you're  afraid  of  my 

stick? 
Yery  well,  then  you're  all  the  more  handy  to 

kick!    . 

Ha,  here  come  the  watch !  They  shall  hear  what 

you've  done  !'* 
Says  the  Watch,  "  Hollo,  Quaker,  it's  useless  to 

run! 
No  gammon,  we  saw  3rou — ^we  watched  the  whole 

tussle,  man; 
And  saw  you  knock  over  and  pound  this  'ere 

Mussulman. 
If  he's  dead — and  he  is  too !  we  wouldn't  be  you, 
When,  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  you're  catching 

your  due !" 

Of  course  it  was  vain 

The  facts  to  explain, 
Buch  flimsy  evasions  where  autocrats  reign 
Universally  meeting  with  simple  disdain  : 
And  poor  Sneeki-Peeki,  with  great  consternation, 
In  five  minutes  found  himself  tight  in  the  Station. 

It  seems  in  Casgar,  where  but  slenderly  thrives 
Tlie  noble  Profession  that  somehow  contrives 
To  run  rather  to  seed  in  our  Westminster  hives. 
The  County-Court  Judges  try  folks  for  their  lives; 
And  it's  found  that  this  practice,  in  dealing  with 

crime. 
Effects  both  a  saving  of  money  and  time. 

They  call  on  the  cause, 
And  nobody  jaws 
About  * (UtbiSy*  'proo&,'  and  absurd  little  'flaws,' 
Which  would  argue  a  great  disrespect  for  the  laws. 
*'Now  then,"   roars  the  Judge,    "where's  the 

Quaker?  who — that? 
That  sheep-stealing,  snufl'-coloured  hound  in  a  hat  ? 
Knock  it  off,  sirrah  Tipstaff!  now  then — ^what's 

the  charge  ? 
'  Broke  a  Mussulman's  head  and  the  Statutes  at 

Large?' 
Of  course  he  did!    Look  at  him — guilty  and 

dumb — 
Not  an  answer  to  make !— Tell  the  hangman  to 

come ! 
Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  this  moment !    D'ye  think 

I  sit  here 
To  hear  fellows  chatter  whose  guilt  is  quite  clear?" 

"  Jack  Ketch,  my  Lord,  waits. 

"  Oh,  that's  lucky;  away ! 
Tie  him  up — tie  him  up,  lying  rascal !  but  stay, 
Set  a  chair  for  the  Court,  outside,  under  a  tree. 
That  the  end  of  this  villain  myself  I  may  see." 

Loud  roared  Sneeki-Peeki,  on  finding  his  case 
Assume  such  a  sudden  and  shocking  bad  face ; 
(Any  practical  man  could  have  told  him  'twas 

vain 
His  private  antipathies  thus  to  explain.) 


The  rope  was  made  fast, 
The  moment  was  past, 
Which  florid  reporters  describe  as  one's  '  last ;' 
When    somebody,  shouted,    ''Stop,   hangman! 
avast! 
You've  got  the  wrong  cove ; 
Don't  let  him  be  hove ! 
He  isn't  the  villain — I  did  it,  by  Jove ! 
I'm  Cofi — ^the  Qrocer !  I  caught  him  hiat  night 
Making  mouths  on  my  hob,  and  I  smasbed  him 

outright, 
And  I  can't  go  to  sleep  'cause  Pm  jumping  with 

fright, 
And  I  wish  to  be  hanged,  and  oh !  please  tie  me 
tight !" 

"Lor'  bless  me,"  the  Judge  said,  "if  this  be  the 

case, 
Tou'd  better  step  up  in  the  gentleman's  place. 
I'll  be  bound,  if  the  facts  are  at  all  as  you  say, 
That  thief,  Sneeki-Peeki,  won't  stand  in  your 


way 


p» 


So,  up  went  the  Grocer : — ^his  head's  through  the 

noose, 
In  a  precious  fair  way  to  be  cured  of  the  blues ; 

When  hark,  there's  a  cry, 

"  Ma  tear,  it  vash  I, 
And  I  cannot  permit  de  pore  Grosher  to  die ! 
Don't  hang  him,  I  ask,  and  I  vish  to  tell  vy." 

"Good  heavens,"  the  Judge  said,   "suppose  it 

were  you, 
Why  keep  the  Court  waiting,  you  snivelling  Jew? 
Jump  up  and  be  hanged  without  frirther  to-do !" 

"  But  I  vish  to  speak  vords — ^may  I  ?  only  a  few  ?" 

"  No,  YOU  mayn't  !"  roared  the  Judge,  "  for  they 

wouldn't  be  true ! 
Pitch  over  the  Grocer  there,  hangman,  and  stifle 
This  beggar  who'd  thus  with  our  dignity  trifle." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  the  hangman  said,   "how  many 

more? 
Here's  three  to  begin  with, — ^and  here's  number 

Four! 
My  stars,  meny  Mustapha !  weU,  I  am  blessed ! 
If  he  isn't  as  great  a  tom-fool  as  the  rest !" 

"My  Lord,"  cried  the  Tailor, "  one  word  in  your 

ear!" 
But,  just  as  he  spoke,  people  shouted,  "Stand 

clear! 
Make  way  there — ^make  way  for  our  Lord  the 

Viaer!" 

Bang,  bang,  go  the  kettle-drums,  twelve  on  a 

side, 
That  roU  for  his  Greatness  where'er  he   may 

ride; 
Elap,  flap,  go  the  standards  of  Mussulmen  green, 
That  flutter  wherever  his  Greatness  is  seen  ; 
*  Hooray,'  go  the  people,  who  always  hooray  . 
At  aught  that's  unwontedly  noisy  or  gay  ; 
And  down  goes  the  Court  in  a  servile  salaam. 
As  much  as  to  say,  '  Oh,  how  flatter'd  1  am ! 
I  hopo  you  don't  mean  to  play  Wolf  to    my 

Lamb!' 
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"Biae,  Judge,  to  your  feet ; 

Your  worship  I  greet 
From  one  who  esteems  you  botii  just  and  discreet, 
rhe  Lord  of  the  Faithful,  who  sits  all  alone, 
And  rules  the  wide  world  upon  Solomon's  throne, 
Commands  your  attendance ;  and  hids  me  require 
Both  Tailor  and  Doctor,  and  Qrocer  and  liar : 
It  seeming  that  one  of   them's  murdered  lus 

Laureate, 
A  dark  and  disloyal  performance  to  glory  at : — 
He  hears  they  all  own  it,  and  swears  by  the  moon 
He'll  teach  them  to  bully  a  Boyal  Buffoon!" 

Now,  lUBt  at  this  point, 

Hy  tale  to  disjoint, 
I  bid  aU  at  once  lesser  actors  '  aroint !' — 
Now  for  a  goose-quill,  round  and  dean, — 
Back  flats  and  flies,  and  change  the  scene ! 

That  morning  at  eight, 

From  his  pillow  of  state 
And  oouch  of  spun-gold,  Caliph  Haroun  the  Oreat 
¥oke,  yawning  extremdy  and  scratching  his  pate. 
"Go,  some  one,"  said  he,  "  for  our  funny  Buffoon, 
And  bid  him  come  hither  and  strike  up  a  tune : 
Fe're  seedy  this  morning, — yes,  rather  so-so ; 
Oar  Hunchback  alone  can  inspirit  us. — Go  1" 

"Great  Prince  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Air,  and  the 

Wave, 
lire  long  and  for  ever !"  made  answer  the  slave. 
"His  Royal  Buffoonship,  sir,  yesterday  night, 
Alas,  closed  his  eyes  on  your  majesty's  light : 
He  went  for  a  wsdk,  and  0,  shocking  to  tell. 
Strolled  into  some  place  where  the  tradespeople 

dwell; 
Tbey  caught  him — ^they  killed  him,  and,  stranger 

than  all. 
They're  cutting  like  fun  to  the  County-court  Hall, 
£^h  swearing,  *1  did  it !  'tis  I  that  should  squeak,' 
^Idch  looks  like  a  dodge,  sir,  to  diddle  the  beaJk." 

Upstarted  in  wrath  from  his  pillow  of  state 
And  couch  of  spim-gold  Caliph  Haroun  the  Great; 
For  dearer  than  all 
In  the  Oaliphat  haU 
Was  the  bHthe  little  Hunchback  so  funny  and 

small; 
"Ib  it  thus,"  lie  exclaimed,  "  that  these  worms  of 

the  dust 
Dire— dare  to  insult  Caliph  Haroun  the  Just  ? 
ICnst  he  mourn  the  pet  boy  that  delighted  him 

so, 
And  the  girls  of  his  Harem  their  little  black  beau, 
And  mourn  unrevenged  ?  no,  by  Mahomet,  no ! 
Command  our  Yizier 
To  bring  every  one  here. 
Before  our  tribunal  at  once  to  appear ; 
For,  by  Heaven,  the  ears  of  all  ages  shall  ring 
Vith  the  sentence  they'll  hear  from  the  lips  of 
their  King !" 

'Tis  done,  as  we  know ; 

And,  bowing  quite  low, 
aW  ^wit  the  stem  judgment-seat,  all  in  a  row, 
^eeki-Peeki  included— the  picture  of  woe. 
With  his  doquent  mouth  like  a  capital  Q. 


"Curst  wretches!"  the  Caliph  said,  "which  of 

ye  four 
Slew  this  poor  little  fellow  that  lies  on  the  floor, 
The  pet  of  our  Palace,  the  joy  of  our  wives  ? 
Beware  how  ye  answer :  ye  plead  for  your  lives." 

Then  the  Tailor  spoke  first,  and  the  Jew,  in  his 

turn, 
Gave  the  tale  to  the  Grrocer,  and  then,  'wretched 

kem,' 
The  Quaker,  who  sorely  mistrusted  such  parley. 
Contrived,  with  loud  sobs,  to  blurt  out  tlie  finale. 

When  all  had  been  heard, 
"  It's  rather  absurd," 
Said  the  Caliph.  '*  We  think  the  first,  second,  and 

third 
May  pass  without  censure : — the  crab  and  the 

kick 
Were  accidents  purely,  and,  as  for  the  stick, 
Master  Grocer,  next  time  you  must  mind  who  you 

lick. 
But,  as  for  the  last,"  he  resumed  with  a  smile, 
"Sneeki-Peeki,  your  head  must  come  out  of  its 

tile; 
For,  of  course,  when  we  look  on  this  poor  little 

dumb  body, 
We  want  consolation  for  this  out  of  somebody ! 
Ho,  headsman !" 

The  words  were  scarce  uttered  when,  lo ! 
With  a  queer  little  kick  and  a  queer  little  crow. 
The  queer  little  man 
Sat  up,  and  began 
To  sneeze  and  crack  jokes  and  his  visage  to  fan. 
Saying,  "  Fetch  me  some  beer,  please,  as  soon  as 


you  can 


! 


I'm  faint  and  I'm  dry  as  the  dust  in  the  pan ; 
Do,  there's  a  good  Caliph !    now  don't  look  so 

cross ! 
I  know  that,  last  night,  I  took  too  much — ^fish 

sauce !" 

To  paint  the  good  Caliph's  excessive  delight 
Would  fill  a  great  volume,  too  bulky  to  write ; 
He  let  off  the  steam  in  a  waltz  round  the  garden, 
And  wound  up  the  pas  with  a  general  pardon. 

And  then — ^to  conclude — ^that  their  fortunate  lot. 
Like  Gunpowder  Treason,  might  ne'er  be  foi-got. 
And  that  all  men,  for  ever  and  ever,  might  learn 
How  difficult  sometimes  is  Truth  to  discern — 
That  all  one  can  see  of  a  case  may  be  small. 
And  black  may  be  white,  if  one  did  but  know 

aU, 
He  sent  out  and  bought  a  great  Pillar  of  Brass, 
To  stand  by  the  gate  where  the  magistrates  pass ; 

And  bade,  on  its  face, 

From  the  crown  to  the  base, 
A  famous  Historian  write  the  whole  case : 

Which  he  did,  with  great  skill. 

And  its  legible  still, 
And  I  own  I  shall  take  it  prodigiously  ill, 
If,  treating  a  poet's  assertion  as  nil, 
You  whip  your  red  '  Murray  *  down  out  of  the 

shelf. 
And  rudely  demand  if  I've  seen  it  myself  ? 
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THE   GOVERNMENTS   OF   CONTINENTAL   ETTEOPE. 

Zn.   TEE  3^0   SICIUBS. 


Ukdbs  a  wise  goyenunent,  the  oountriee  oom- 
prised  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
might  become  not  only  great  and  powerful,  but 
the  inhabitants  might  also  become  as  civilized, 
prosperous,  and  happy  as  those  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  The  continental  kingdom  possesses  all 
the  natural  advantages  of  a  most  favourable  geo- 
graphical position,  with  numerons  and  excellent 
harbours,  a  delicious  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil. 

Anciently,  as  Apulia  and  Magna  Grascia,  these 
countries  were  greatly  renowned.  Parthenope, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Capri,  and  other  places 
within  the  Bay  of  Naples,  were  the  favourite  and 
luxurious  resorts  of  the  ancient  Bomans.  But 
few  countries  have  undergone  greater  vicissitudes 
of  war,  conquest,  rapine,  and  oppression. 

In  the  fifth  century  it  was  wrested  from  the 
Bomans  by  the  Ooths,  who  were  conquered  by  the 
Lombards.  The  latter  held  possession  of  the 
country  until  Charlemagne  vanquished  Didier,  the 
last  of  the  Lombard  kings. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Emperor,  the 
Greeks  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth,  the  country  was  overrun 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Saracens,  who  con- 
tinued its  masters  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  descendants  of  Tancred^  the  Norman,  under 
\vhose  power  the  country  remained  until  the  death 
of  William  III.,  who  left  no  heirs. 

Constantia,  a  posthumous  daughter  of  Boger, 
Duke  of  Apulia,  conveyed  by  her  marriage  the 
countries  of  Naples,  Abruzzi,  and  Calabria  te  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  The  tragical  murder,  at 
Naples,  of  her  grandson  Conrad,  in  1257,  and  the 
investiture  -of  tibe  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
by  Pope  Clement  lY.,  1265,  in  Charles,  Count  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  Manfred,  a  natural  brother  of  Conrad, 
the  assassination  of  whose  son,  Conraddin,  deprived 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

In  1282,  Peter  m.,  King  of  Arragon,  having 
caused  the  Sicilians  to  rise  suddenly  at  the  feast 
of  Easter,  on  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bells,  they 
massacred  the  whole  French  on  the  island  in  one 
night;  an  event  which  in  history  has  become 
famous  under  the  name  of  the  **  Sicilian  vespers." 

Jean,  Queen  of  Naples,  bequeathed  the  kingdom 
by  testament,  in  1380^  te  Louis,  Duke  of  Aojou, 
whose  daughter,  to  revive  her  pretensions  in  Ar- 
ragon, went  te  war  with  Alphonso  Y.,  and  in 
1420,  completely  defeated  tiiat  mooarch. 

Charles  YIIl.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  go- 
verned with  various  success;  and  the  kingdom, 
after  having  been  twice  handed  over  te  the  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  fell,  with  all  the 
other  Spanish  dominions,  in  1700,  under  Philip 
of  Bourbon,  who  made  his  public  entry  into 
Naples,  1702*    The  kingdom  was  next  invaded 


by  the  Emperor  Charles  YI.,  who  held  posBcssioii 
of  it  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Several  dLsorden 
followed,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  fully 
vested  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  by  the 
Treaty  of  London.  But  the  Austrian  power  had 
lasted  only  a  few  years,  when  Don  Carlos  of  Spain 
acquired  the  sovereignty,  first  of  Sicily  and  after- 
wajrds  of  Naples ;  since  which  period  the  crown 
has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Bourbonfi,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  occupation  of  Naples  by 
the  French,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  after- 
wards Murat,  were  successively  placed  on  the 
throne. 

Sicily  was  conquered  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Saracens  early  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  to  this 
day  many  interesting  traces  of  their  occupations, 
industry,  and  splendour  remain.     They  irrigated 
and  cultivated  its  soil,  embellished  ite  cities,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  conmierce  for  245  years, 
until    1072,  when    it    was    conquered   by  the 
Normans.     The  authority  of  the  latter  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Swabian  emperors,  under  whom  it 
remained  until  1265,  when  its  government  fell 
inte  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose  power 
was  exterminated  shortly  after  by  the  massacre  of 
"  the  Sicilian  vMpera,'* 

From  1285  to  1706  it  was  held  under  the 
dominion  of  Spanish  sovereigns ;  for  five  years 
it  was  held  by  Austria ;  for  nine  years  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  when  again  it  was  exchanged  to 
Austria,  for  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  was  ruled 
over  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  from  1720  to 
1734,  when  the  Bourbons  expelled  the  Austrians 
from  the  island ;  and  their  government  ever  since 
has  been  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  cruelty. 

The  tyranny  of  the  present  govomment  of 
Naples,  and  many  of  the  acte  of  cruelty  of  which 
it  has  been  guilty,  are  now  notorious,  and  are 
looked  upon  with  horror  by  the  inhabitants  of  all 
free  stetes.  But  the  Neapolitan  writers,  who 
are  nearly  all  the  mercenary  slaves  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  with  great  industry  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  magnificent  improvemente  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  condition  of  the  people  have  taken 
place  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons.  But 
the  only  period  of  great  improvement  that  we  can 
discover  is  that  of  the  French  occupation,  and 
when  the  English  held  possession  of  tSie  island  of 
Sicily. 

Some  years  ago  while  travelling  over  itie  con- 
tinental and  insular  portions  of  this  Elingdom,  we 
found  every  town  and  village  presenting  an  aspect 
which  led  to  the  presumption  that  they  were  for- 
merly in  a  far  better  and  happier  condition,  ^e 
found  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  contain  a 
greater  number  of  houses  t^ian  were  necessary  to 
lodge  the  inhabitants.  In  Sicily  especially  we 
disoovered  some  towns  nearly  deeerted.  We 
found  that  even  Naples,  with  the  exertion  oj 
the  Chiajay  the  Toledo,  and  a  Hew  other  streets, 
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ftmaM  a  aiimlar  aapeoi  We  oould  discover 
Eo  improTem^ts  but  saoh  as  were  introduced 
Then  the  Bourbons  bad  not  a  sbadow  of  power. 
The  abolition  of  tbe  feudal  system,  so  frequently 
tk  boast  of  the  Keapolitan  writers,  was  tbe  work 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  1806.  He  passed  a  law 
▼hich  decreed  tbat  tbe  feudal  system  and  feudal 
juudictioDB  should  from  tbat  period  cease ;  and 
tint  the  to«ms,  yiUages,  and  bamlets  sbould  be 
Bobjected  to  tbe  general  laws  of  tbe  Kingdom, 
&at  penonal  services  and  dues  exacted  from  in- 
dividiials  should  bencefortb  cease,  witbout  oom- 
pensation,  together  with  all  probibitiye  rights  and 
monopolies,  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  liber- 
ties and  rights  of  the  public  at  large.  Monastic 
and  oonyent  lands  were  then  decreed  public  pro- 
pertj.  Laws  relatiye  to  tbe  succession  to  and 
diitributLQn  of  property  were  passed. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  it  was 
attempted  to  restore  also  tbe  old  laws  and  institu- 
tiaos;  and  especially  those  regarding  ecclesiastical 
property  and  the  church.  To  a  great  extent  this 
lias  been  effected  with  success.  But  tbe  law  for  tbe 
dhisionof  property  has  notbeenabolished,  although 
martttf  have  been  established. 

myioHsly  to  the  occupation  by  tbe  French, 
tbe  people  were  little  else  than  adscripti  gUbm : 
tbe  lands  belonged  to  the  king,  church,  barons, 
and  oorporotions;  game  and  forest  laws  of  the 
most  Bevere  kind,  and  the  feudal  courts,  were  in 
atwlute  force.  Tbe  country  was  infested  by 
bandits  consisting  of  persons  who  were  outlawed 
I7  &e  tyranny  of  tbe  Courts ;  famines  were  fre* 
<]nent;  trade  was  despised,*  monopolies  were  re- 
Btoied. 

In  consequence  of  the  superior  character  and 
greater  boldness  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Two 
Skilies  causing  just  fear,  the  government  was 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  despotism  and 
mielty.  The  cavern  prisons  of  tbe  small  islands 
cf  Maritimo  and  Favignana  have  always  been 
etowded  witili  untried  persons  accused  of  political 
o&oces.  In  other  prisons  on  tbe  Continent  and 
in  Sicily  suapected  men  are  now  lingering  out 
tbeir  bves  without  any  prospect  of  ever  being 
li'OQght  to  a  trial. 

The  swords,  bayonets,  artOlery,  and  soldiery 
of  Austria  have  ever  been  ready  to  assist  tbe 
Bombons  in  suppressingeitber  tbe  spirit  or  practice 
('f  dril  or  reUg^ous  liberty.  Several  regiments 
of  m«t»&ary  Swiss  are  tbe  guards  of  tbe  king. 

In  1820,  partially  in  consequence  of  tbe  effect 
induced  by  the  proclamation  of  tbe  constitution 
^1812  in  Spain,  and  the  disposition  of  the  army 
lender  General  Pep^,  a  junta  was  assembled  at 
^ipleS)  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  king's  son,  tbe 
^^  of  Calabria,  who  bad  been  viceroy  in  Sicily 
^  tbe  Bestoration,  arrived  in  tbe  Bay  of  Naples, 
^  act  as  vicar  of  tbe  kingdom.  The  Junta  frtimed 
a  eonatitation  similar  to  that  adopted  in  1812  by 
Spain.  The  king  swore  to  this  constitution,  and 
toning  round  to  General  Pep^,  he  said  weeping, 
"^have  now  Bwom  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
««rt,"  pressing  bis  hand  on  bis  breast  at  tbe 
*ae  lame.  This  was  but  one  of  tbe  many  per- 
JviflB  of  the  fialhleBS  old  Ferdinand.    Tbe  whole 


army,  including  the  militia,  took  an  oath  of  fide-* 
lity  to  tbe  constitution.  Mistrust  of  tbe  King, 
however,  prevailed ;  some  disorders  occurred,  and 
blood  was  shed  among  the  troops.  Disturbances 
broke  out  at  Palermo,  where  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  to  which  all  tbe  towns  of  Si* 
cily  were  invited  to  send  representatives,  in  order 
to  complete  tbe  revolution.  Messina,  Catania, 
Trapani,  and  other  cities  reused. 

Skirmishes  took  place;  the  city  of  Palermo 
was  besieged,  but  tbe  prudent  and  conciliatory  pro- 
posals of  tbe  brother  of  tbe  Commander-in-chief 
led  to  a  capitulation ;  which,  bad  tbe  terms  only 
been  observed  afterwards  by  the  faithless  Ferdi- 
nand, would  have  led  to  happy  consequences. 

Meantime,  a  national  congress  assembled  at 
Naples;  but,  although  the  Emg  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance of  fidelity,  he  from  tbe  first  carried  on 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  Vienna. 

Tbe  Duke  of  CaLabria,  who  bad  made  a  most 
open  and  extraordinary  declaration  of  bis  love  of 
liberty,  was  as  insincere  as  tbe  King,  bis  father. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  dissembler,  unless  it  be 
tbe  present  king.  ^'  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  be 
one  day  to  General  Pep4,  "  how  a  king  who  was 
free  to  give  a  constitution  to  bis  people,  sbould 
not  hasten  to  grant  them  such  a  blessing.  With 
a  constitutioned  government  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility either  towards  God  or  man.  Tbe  king  has 
not  tbe  power  of  injuring  any  one  man,  while  be 
has  many  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and,  finally, 
is  enabled  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
security." 

The  multitude  believed  in  tbe  sincerity  of  tbe 
Duke,  and  so  did  tbe  army,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  publication  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  in  which  be  expressed  a 
'*  desire  to  see  tbe  constitutional  system  established 
by  bis  august  parent  more  and  more  consolidated." 
On  tbe  receipt  of  this  letter.  General  Pep^  says, 
"I  bad  concentrated  the  whole  army  between 
Castellamareand  Gaeta,  with  tbe  twofold  intention 
of  accustoming  tbe  troops,  and  tbe  provinces,  to 
remain  quiet  witbout  the  usual  garrisons." 

At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  or  Congress, 
it  was  discovered  tbat  tbe  King,  instead  of  taking 
the  oath  to  preserve  tbe  Constitution,  intended 
only  to  allow  bis  son  to  take  it  in  bis  stead.  Se- 
veral of  tbe  members  in  consequence  persisted,  in 
tbe  name  of  the  public,  tbat  General  Pep^  would  not 
give  up  the  command  of  tbe  army.  The  General, 
disgusted  with  tbe  treachery  of  tbe  King,  and  of 
bis  son  and  heir,  threatened,  on  the  following  day, 
to  resign  the  command  of  tbe  army,  in  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  a  resolution 
which  an  uigent  and  flattering  letter  of  tho 
Duke  of  Calabria  did  not  deter  him  ftx)m  carrying 
into  effect.  But,  in  consequence  of  tbe  alarms 
which  immediately  followed.  General  Pepe  con- 
sented to  accept  tbe  appointment  of  inspector- 
general  of  the  militia,  from  the  Duke  of  Cidabria, 
who  bad  now  become  vicar-general  of  tbe  king- 
dom. 

Meantime,  tbe  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  had  decided,  at  tbe  Con- 
gress of  Laybach,  that  the  liberties  of  Naples 
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should  be  suppresfied.    The  old  "King,  Ferdinand, 
had  gone  by  invitation  to  the  congress. 

Sixnoltaneoaslj  with  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  an  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Po ;  and, 
by  a  proclamation  of  Cardinal  GK)nsalyi,  head  of 
the  Papal  Government,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
Austrians,  with  the  permission  of  the  King  of 
Kaples,  were  to  enter  that  kingdom.  General 
Pep^  was  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
second  division  of  the  army,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Abruzzi :  and  with  eighty  battalions  of  mi- 
litia and  legions,  he  occupied  the  most  important 
points. 

At  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  Eegent,  and  now  com- 
manded the  first  corps  of  the  army,  was  secretly 
treating  with  the  Austrians.  The  reinforcements 
promised  to  General  Pep^,  as  weU  as  the  necessary 
commissariat,  were  wiUiheld.  General  Pep^  had 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Bieti  against  greatly  superior 
numbers ;  and  although  at  last  compelled  to  re- 
treat, the  victors  could  not  boast  of  the  capture  of 
a  single  prisoner,  nor  of  a  single  piece  of  cannon. 

This  was,  however,  a  fatal  day  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  traitors  at  Kaples  took 
advantage  of  this  retreat,  and  utterly  betrayed 
their  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  Ge- 
neral Pep^  been  supported  by  the  Regent  and  the 
Congress,  he  could  have  defended  the  kingdom 
against  the  whole  Austrian  force. 

After  reorganizing  his  remaining  troops,  he 
marched  towards  Naples ;  where  the  Eegent  made 
many  promises,  not  one  of  which  he  ever  fulfilled. 
The  first  corps  of  the  army  was  without  difficulty 
dispersed  by  the  Austdans,  the  Constitution  was 
destroyed,  and  an  absolute  Government  was  then 
established.  General  Pep4  escaped  from  Castell- 
amare,  and  landed  first  in  Sardinia,  and  by  way 
of  Barcelona  and  Lisbon  arrived  in  London. 

The  revolutions  of  1848  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
have  not  been  more  successful,  and  the  people  are 
now  held  in  subjection  by  one  of  the  most  absolute 
of  tyrannies.  Probably  no  punishments  could  be 
devised  more  arbitrary  than  those  which  are  in- 
flicted upon  persons  accused,  very  often  without 
foundation,  of  political  offences.  Let  us  hear  what 
General  Pepe  says  of  himself : — 

He  had  joined  the  liberal  standard  as  a  volun- 
teer when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age — ^he 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  he  was  chained  by  a  brutal  judge  and  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon  with  criminals.  He  was 
then  sent  in  chains  to  the  caverns  of  the  rocky 
island  of  Maritime,  west  of  Trapani  in  Sicily. 

From  that  prison  he;  was  removed  to  another 
island,  Pavignana,  where  he  was  confined  in  a 
cell  with  several  prisoners  charged  with  murder 
and  robbery.  It  was  a  dreadful  dungeon,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  castle,  excavated  in  a  rock,  but  the 
keeper  being  poor,  he  was  induced  to  allow  them 
open-air  exercise;  for  which  he  was  paid.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  years.  The  prisoners  were 
chained  two  and  two,  and  daily  at  sunset  were 
locked  up  in  the  same  dungeon.  The  keeper  being 
given  to  drinking,  several  of  the  prisoners,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pep^,  made  an  attempt  to  sei^e  his 


person  and  to  overcome  the  g^uatd.  But  the  ex- 
periment was  unsuooessfiil,  and  Pep^  and  the  other 
prisoners  of  state  were  taken  for  greater  seciuity 
to  La  Columbaja,  a  small  island  close  to  Trapani, 
where  they  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  Sicily,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

While  we  were  travelling  over  the  island  of  Sicily 
in  1839,  the  country  was  under  martial  law,  and 
we  were  horrified  with  the  sight  of  carts  loaded 
with  prisoners  who  were  going  to  be  tried  by  mar- 
tial law  at  Trapani,  where  they  were  summarily 
condemned  and  executed.  The  dungeons  of  Tra- 
pani and  Maritime  were  atthat  time  crammed  with 
persons  who  had  never  been  tried.  The  cholera 
had  raged  during  the  previous  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence disturbances  broke  forth  among  the  people, 
from  the  belief  that  the  Neapolitan  government 
had  poisoned  the  wells.  The  military  executions 
of  persons  of  all  ages  were  frequent  in  most  of  the 
towns,  and  we  could  record  acts  of  regal  bmtahty 
which  would  make  the  most  hardened  shudder, 
were  their  recital  not  too  disgusting  for  moral  and 
virtuous  readers. 

The  Neapolitan  tribunals  are  notorious  for  cor- 
ruption; while  the  criminal  courts  are  mere  in- 
struments for  executing  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  species  of  punishment  which  has 
been  long  exercised  by  the  present  Sling  is  that  of 
ordering  men  who  may  diisplease  him  while  in 
office  into  banishment,  not  from  the  country,  hut 
to  some  secluded  stronghold.  One  of  the  most 
able  and  faithM  ministers  the  present  £ing  ever 
had  is  the  Prince  di  Cassaro,  who  on  account  of 
his  wishing  justice  done  to  British  subjects  who 
had  incurred  heavy  losses  by  a  sulphur  monopoly 
in  which  more  than  one  iUustrioua  person  was 
believed  to  have  had  an  interest, — was  banished 
to  the  unhealthy  and  miserable,  yet  strong  fortifi- 
cation of  Eoggia. 

A  statesman  whose  sincerity  no  one  will  doubt, 
has  boldly  and  ably  narrated  to  the  world  that  the 
present  practices  of  the  Government  of  Naples 
towards  supposed  political  offenders  are  outrages 
on  civilization,  on  humanity,  and  upon  decency. 

"That  these  practices  are  certainly  and  evenrth 
pidly  doing  the  work  of  republicanism  in  ^uU  country^ 
a  political  ereed^  which  has  liUle  natural  or  habitual 
root  in  the  character  of  the  people"  This  remark 
we  can,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  affirm  to  be  perfectiy  true:  for 
neither  the  Neapolitans  nor  the  Sicilians  have  any 
traditional  or  educational  sympathy  with  repub- 
licanism. On  the  contrary,  all  their  traditionary 
and  historical  sympatliies  are  monarchical,  but  the 
Neapolitan  Government  has  in  its  imbecility  per- 
severed in  practices  which  would  even  in  a  more 
intelligent  nation,  undermine  all  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  loyalty. 

**  I  shall  assume,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that 
the  constitution  of  January,  1848,  spontaneously 
given,  sworn  to  as  irrevocable  with  every  circum- 
stance of  solemnity,  and  never  to  this  day,  either 
legally  or  even  ostensibly  revoked,  (although  con- 
travened by  almost  every  act  of  the  Government,) 
never  existed,  and  is  a  pure  fiction.  I  will  not 
even  appeal  tp  it,  beoause  suoh  an  appeal  might 
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pre  colour  to  the  idea  that  my  desire  was  to 
meddle  with  the  form  of  goyemmcnt,  and  might 
thus  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  humanity 
Thich,  and  which  alone  in  tiie  first  instance,  I 
propose  to  myself."  This  was  a  wise  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  right  honourahle  gentleman, 
and  traly  has  he  abided  by  it. 

After  some  further  remarks  he  observes,  "  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  the  organization  of 
the  goTemment  of  Southern  Italy  is  defective,  that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  tainted  with  cor- 
ruption, that  instances  of  abuse  or  cruelty  among 
enbordinate  public  ftmctionaries  are  not  uncommon, 
and  that  political  offences  are  punished  with  se- 
rerity,  and  with  no  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice. 
The  difTerence  between  the  faintest  outline  that  a 
moment's  handling  of  tiie  pencil  sketches  and  the 
deepest  colouring  of  the  most  elaborately  finished 
portrait,  but  feebltf  illustrates  the  relation  of  these 
fi^ue  suppositions  to  the  actual  truth  of  the  Neapo- 
HtnH  ease.  It  is  incessant,  systematic^  deliberative, 
fiMon  of  the  law  hy  the  Power  appointed  to  watch 
offr  and  maintain  it.  Such  violation  of  human  and 
rritten  law  as  this,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
ntMny  erery  other  law,  unwritten  and  eternal,  hu- 
man and  divine,     R  is  the  wholesale  persecution  of 

I  firtue  when  united  with  intelligence,  operating  upon 
fwh  a  scale  that  entire  classes  may  he  said  to  he  its 

'  d^jed,  so  that  the  Government  is  in  bitter  and  cruel, 
a  viU  as  utterly  illegal,  hostility  to  whatever  in  the 
i^m  reaUy  lives  and  moves,  and  forms  the  main- 
tpring  of  practical  improvement  and  progress.  It  is 
tk  awful  profanation  of  public  religion,  by  its  noto- 
rim  alliance,  in  the  governing  powers,  with  the  vio- 
Ufm  of  every  moral  law  under  the  stimulant  of  fear 
nd  tengeance :  it  is  the  perfect  prostitution  of  the 
jMd  office,  which  has  made  it,  under  veils  only 
too  thread-bare  and  transparent,  the  degraded  red- 
pM  of  the  vilest  and  clumsiest  forgeries,  got  up 
vilftdly  and  deliberatively,  by  the  immediate  advisers 
^fthe  Crown,  fwr  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  peace, 
i^  freedom,  aye,  and  if  not  by  capittd  sentences,  the 
^ifs  of  men  among  the  most  virtuous,  upright,  inteU 
^*ni,  distinguished  and  refined  of  the  whole  commu- 
*itf;  it  is  the  savage  and  cowardly  system  of  moral 
«  tt^  aSy  in  a  lower  degree,  of  physical  torture, 
fkw^h  which  the  sentences  obtained  through  de- 
^  courts  of  justice  are  carried  into  effect  /" 


What  an  awful  picture  of  abominable  injustice 
and  tyranny! 

In  this  and  in  all  other  proceedings  the  Govern- 
ment of  Naples  since  1848  has  utterly  defied  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  houses  are  ransacked,  and 
floors  torn  up,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  arms,  and  men  are  imprisoned  by  thousands 
without  any  warrant  whatever,  nor  any  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Men  are 
arrested,  not  because  they  may  have  committed  an 
offence,  or  are  believed  to  be  offenders,  but  because 
they  are  persons  whom  it  is  thought  convenient 
to  get  rid  of,  and  against  whom  some  charge 
must  be  found  or  fabricated.  Many  are  impri- 
soned, their  effects  seized,  and  afterwards  kept 
in  confinement  for  life,  without  any  trial  taking 
place. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  Naples  the  num- 
bers thus  confined  in  dungeons  (for  those  prisons 
are  loathsome  and  horrid  dungeons)  were  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  30,000.  At  present  we 
believe  the  number  much  greater.  If  Mr.  Burke 
had  lived  to  the  present  day  he  would  have  found 
a  Government  which  had  succeeded  in  "  framing 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people:"  In  the 
Government  catechism,  taught  by  the  church,  and 
in  the  schools  at  Naples,  civilization  and  barbarism 
are,  though  at  extreme  points,  equally  represented 
as  vicious,  and  that  happiness  and  virtue  lie  midway 
between  them. 

Among  the  prisoners  are  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  deputies,  which  assembled  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion sworn  to  by  the  King.  When  after  two  or  three 
years  of  imprisonment,  any  of  them  are  brought 
to  trial,  they  are  inevitably  condemned  on  the 
false  evidence  of  hired  perjurers ;  and  if  not  ex- 
ecuted secretly,  are  immured  in  prisons  of  dark- 
ness, horror,  filth,  and  vermin.  In  these  are 
crowded  indiscriminately  murderers,  robbers, 
debtors,  and  the  best  and  most  worthy  of  the 
country.  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord !" — 
but  that  vengeance  is  mercy  and  charity.  No! 
says  the  Government  of  Naples,  vengeance  is 
mine,  and  that  vengeance  is  not  mercy,  but  the 
persecution,  imprisonment,  degradation,  and  death 
of  all  who  dare  to  be  good  and  virtuous. 

M. 


MANIFESTATIONS    OF   THE   SPIRIT! 

"Rap,  rap,  rap." — Burger. 


Host  of  our  readers  must  have  had  their  att«n- 
^  aroused  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
o^ysterioQB  demonstrations  known  as  ''spirit- 
^pings,"  which,  beginning  about  four  or  five 
y«an  ago  to  attract  notice  in  the  city  of  Kochester, 
^  the  United  States,  have  gone  on  from  that  time 
«o  this  iocri^asiiig  ia  interest  and  spreading  in 


extent,  until  they  have  beoome  fiimiliar  to  Ame^ 
ricans  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Union.  In  this  country  tiiey  have  excited 
but  comparatively  little  observation;  and  what 
notice  the  press  has  accorded  them,  has  been 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  affording  food  for  ridicule, 
or  at  least  matter  for  amusement.     Consider  it  in 
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what  ligbi;  we  may,  the  subject  is  a  curious  one ; 
and  seeing  that  an  opportimity  is  offered  ns  of 
viewing  it  in  all  its  bearings,  by  the  publication  of 
a  work  professing  to  comprise  its  entire  history,* 
we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  revelations 
contained  in  Mr.  Spicer's  volume,  in  order  to  put 
the  reader,  so  far  as  our  limits  will  aUow,  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  of  the  matter  as  it  stands  at 
present.  We  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  glanc- 
ing seriatim  at  such  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us  as  may  serve  to  afford  us  the  readiest 
clue  to  the  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives  ; 
from  each  and  all  of  these  conclusions,  however, 
we  must  beg  for  the  present  to  stand  aloof,  seeing 
that  we  are  not  in  the  condition  of  Mr.  Spicer, 
or  empowered  to  judge  upon  any  other  evidence 
than  that  of  hearsay  or  documentary  reports.  The 
reader  must  arrive  at  a  judgment  on  his  own  res- 
ponsibility, from  the  £eu;ts  we  ahaU  adduce  4  dt  he 
may  suspend  it  till  further  testimony  may  warrant 
his  verdict. 

The  writer  sets  out  bv  declaring  himself  to  have 
been  as  much  an  iniidel  in  regard  to  "  spirit-rap- 
ping," as  a  man  need  be ;  but  not  being  proof 
against  evidence,  and  finding  that  men  whose  in- 
telligence and  truthfulness  were  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned had  been  compelled  to  give  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  new  faith,  he  was  led  to  investigate 
the  matter  personally,  and  drawn  to  believe  with 
others.  When  he  found  that  one  man  had  learned 
a  secret  which  he  imagined  confined  to  his  own 
breast  from  the  '' rapping-spirit" — that  another 
had  witnessed  a  pas  tetd  dsjiced  by  one  of  the 
heaviest  dining- tables  in  New  Yorlif  prcprio  motu, 
with  other  marvels  of  the  sort — ^he  was  induced 
to  investigate  closely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
was  finally  forced  irresistibly  against  his  will  to 
the  conviction  that  the  mystery  in  question  has  its 
origin  in  no  mechanical  skill,  in  no  human  intel- 
ligence, in  no  hitherto  recognised  law  of  physics, 
in  no  material  organism  whatsoever.  All  he  de- 
mands of  the  public  is  that  they  should  judge  the 
new  philosophy  on  fair  grounds,  not  from  exparte 
statements,  like  the  malicious  revelations  of  Mrs. 
Culver,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  purposely 
deceived  by  the  ''medium''  in  whose  confidence 
she  had  really  no  place,  nor  by  the  representations 
of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Thompson,  in  "  Household 
Words,"  who,  he  intimates,  went  to  Mrs.  Hay- 
den's  "  circle"  with  the  intention  of  exploding  a 
prejudged  imposture,  and  not  of  inquiring  into 
the  truth.  While  he  admits  that  the  aptitude  to 
degenerate  into  fanaticism  is  the  most  dUtressing 
feature  in  this  spiritual  manifestation,  he  looks 
upon  that  only  as  an  additional  reason  why  its 
true  character  and  powers  should  be  ascertained 
and  defined ;  submitting  that  it  is  not  for  us  to 
doubt  that  a  channel  of  communication  with  the 
spirit-world  may,  at  some  period  of  time,  be 
found,  or  to  prescribe  the  consequences  that  shall 
follow. 


•  Sights  and  Sounds :  the  Mystery  of  the  Day :  com- 
prising an  entire  history  of  the  American  ••Spirit"  Mani- 
festations.  By  Henry  Spicer.   London:  Thos.  Bosworth, 


Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  modem 
American  "Manifestations,"  Mr.  Spicer  briefly 
recapitulates  the  recorded  particulars  of  pheno- 
mena of  a  similar  or  analogous  nature,  which  haye 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  at 
various  periods.  Among  these  the  most  remark- 
able were  tho  exploits  of  the  once  famous  drummer 
of  Tedworth;  the  whimsically  unaccountable 
knockings  and  hangings  of  ''  Old  Jefiery,"  that 
disturbed  the  family  of  John  Wesley's  fiitiier,  at 
Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  "  full,  true,  and  par- 
ticular" account  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
ley's Journal;  the  invisible  ghost  which  swal- 
lowed the  red  wine  of  CounsaUor  Hahn,  at  Sla- 
wensick,  in  Silesia;  the  hard-working  demon  of 
Mr.  Dods,  in  Penobscot  county;  the  prophetic 
vision  of  a  Mademoiselle  F.  Lamb,  recorded  m  the 
''Arcanes  de  la  Yie  future  devoil^s''  of  Ca- 
hagnats;  the  ease  of  the  celebrated  French  actress, 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  elaborately  attempted  to  be 
explained,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  trick,  in  the  fint 
number  of  *'  Houscdiold  Words  ;**  and  that  of  An- 
gelique  Gottin,  which  excited  attention  in  Paris 
so  late  as  1846.  Most  of  the  above-named  in- 
stances are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than 
a  passing  reference,  and  they  are  only  cited  by 
the  author  to  show  that  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration is  not  altogether  a  new  thing  in  the 
world. 

It  was  in  March,  1848|  in  the  village  of  Hydes- 
ville,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  that  the  peculiar 
disturbances  attributed  to  spiritual  agency  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  Mr.  John  D.  Fox — a  pre- 
vious  indication  of  something  of  the  kind  haying 
been  noticed  during  the  occupancy  of  a  fonner 
tenant.  The  noise  resembled  that  of  a  penon 
knocking  on  the  floor  of  an  up-stairs  room ;  but 
on  searching  no  one  could  be  found.  It  continued 
for  several  nights  before  the  neighbours  were 
called  in  bv  the  family  to  notice  it.  Becoming  in 
time  famihar  with  these  strange  sounds,  Mrs.  Fox 
and  her  daughters  spoke  to  tiie  supposed  spirit, 
and,  partiy  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  a  neigb- 
hour,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mode  of  intelli- 
gible communication  by  means  of  successive  raps 
and  an  alphabet.  Extraordinary  revelations 
speedily  followed — a  murder  was  declared  to  have 
been  formerly  committed  in  the  house,  and  the 
body  of  one  Charles  Byan  to  be  buried  in  tho 
cellar.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  effectual  stepf 
were  taken  to  prove  the  truth  or  fahehood  of  (hit 
communication.  Other  revelations,  however,  more 
easily  verifled  or  disproved  were  found  to  be  true. 
Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  proceedings  at 
Mr,  Fox's  house,  and  the  most  rigid  examination 
could  detect  no  imposture,  although  considerable 
prejudice  existed  against  the  inmates.  The  Fox's 
soon  after  removed  firom  their  dwelling,  but 
wherever  they  went  the  ''rappings"  followed 
them.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were  the 
so-called  tnedia  of  the  spiritual  oommunications— 
by  a  medium  the  reader  will  understand  us  to  mean 
a  person  who  under  certain  ciroumstances  is  fa- 
voured with  responses  from  the  invisible  world) 
such  responses  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
"rapping'^  or  **  table-tipping,''  the  mgnifioatian  of 
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which  will  be  more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Very 
sooQ  new  media  made  their  appearance,  the  demon- 
stration spread  rapidly  on  all  sides;  magnetic  circles 
—for  the  medium  only  acts  effectively  when  seated 
in  a  circle  of  assembled  persona — ^were  fbrmed  in 
virious  towns,  and  more  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions were  ehcited.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
aboTc  thirty  thousand  media  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States ;  the  responses  they  elicit  from 
their  accommodating  genii  are  relied  on  as  absolute 
truth  by  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
thej  are  consulted  as  confidingly  as  is  the  physi- 
dan  by  the  patient,  and  used  as  regularly  as  the 
post-office  or  the  electric  telegraph. 

fiat  we  must  not  anticipate.  Early  in  1850, 
Mrs.  Pish  and  the  Misses  Fox  visited  New  York, 
and  as  spiritual  media^  were  of  course  immediately 
ribjected  to  the  test.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  trick  or  collusion,  the  reunion  was 
appointed  at  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Griswold,  which 
the  ladies  had  never  entered.  Here  follows  one 
port  of  the  proceedings:  Several  remarkable 
revelations  having  been  *'  rapped"  out — 

Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  was  then  requested  to  enter 
into  the  sapramondane  sphere,  and  proceeded  to  interro- 
^  the  spirits,  with  the  most  imperturbable  self -posses- 
sion and  deliberation.  After  several  desultory  questions, 
from  vhich  no  satisfactory  answers  were  obtained,  Mr. 
C.  commenced  a  new  series  of  inquiries.  "  Is  the  person 
I  iniinire  about  a  relative  ?"  Yes,  was  at  once  indicated 
^y  the  knocks.  •*  A  near  relative  T*  Yes.  **  A  man  ?" 
Xo  inswer.  "  A  woman  T*  Yes.  "  A  daughter  ?  a  mo- 
iiicT?  awifef*  No  answer.  "A  sister  r  Yes.  Mr.  C. 
then  asked  the  number  of  years  since  her  death.  To 
'ihi<aD  answer  was  given  in  rapid  and  indistinct  raps, 
^  'Tne  ooanting  45,  others  49,  54,  Sec.  After  considerable 
parlering  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  should 
W  azkiirered,  the  consent  of  the  invisible  interlocutor  was 
pYtrn  to  knock  the  years  so  slowly  that  they  might  be 
lii-tinctly  counted.  This  was  done — ^knock,  knock,  knock 
—for  what  seemed  over  a  minute,  till  the  number 
uaonnted  to  fifty,  and  was  unanimously  announced  by 
tbt?  company.  Mr.  C.  now  asked,  "  Did  she  die  of  con- 
Munptionf'  naming  several  diseases,  to  which  no  answer 
*i^  given.  "  Did  she  die  by  accident  f '  Yes.  **  Was 
*'i'» iilled  by  lightning?  Was  she  shot  ?  Was  she  lost 
^  iiea  ?  Did  she  faU  from  a  carriage  ?  Was  she  thrown 
^m  a  horse?**  Yes.  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  pursue  his 
inqnihes  any  further,  and  stated  to  the  company  that  the 
ushers  were  correct,  the  person  alluded  to  by  him  beiug 
ft  ^^>ier,  who,  jn^t  fifty  years  ago  the  present  month,  was 
iultd  by  being  thrown  from,  a  horse. 

The  meeting  at  Dr.  Oriswold's  took  place  prior 
to  the  '<  peaching"  of  Mrs.  Culver,  a  soi'disant 
3ccompHce,  whose  evidence,  Mr.  Spicer,  for  reasons 
^k  have  already  mentioned,  considers  unworthy 
of  credit :  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect  in  America 
^  shown  hy  the  fact  that  the  Misses  Pox  have 
Continued  their  manifestations  up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  Harch,  1850,  some  astounding  manifesta- 
tions made  the  dwelling  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Phelps, 
of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  not  a  very  comfortable 
<Mc.  These  were  violent  rappings,  hangings, 
and  window  breakings,  the  removal  of  various 
^clea  of  dress  and  domestic  use  firom  their 
pbce3  without  hands — ^the  hurling  of  brushes, 
tamblers,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  &c.,  against  the 
windows,  which  were  dashed  to  pieces  before  the 
Doctor's  own  eyes,  while  h9  oould  see  no  physical 


cause  for  the  motion  of  the  missiles :  tables  were 
lifted  from  the  floor  and  dashed  down  again  with 
all  their  dishes :  the  Doctor's  son,  a  boy  of  eleven, 
was  the  chief  object  of  persecution ;  his  clothes 
Vere  spirited  away,  and  he  himself  was  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  violently  borne  about. 
Dr.  P.  questioned  the  spirit  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
obtained  responses;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  other  wish  on  the  subject  than  to 
get  rid  of  the  manifestations,  and  as  feir  as  we  can 
learn,  turned  them  to  no  profitable  account. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  the  media  is  the  hon. 
Judge  Edmonds,  who,  once  violently  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  new  philosophy,  became 
through  inquiry,  a  convert,  and  subsequently  a 
most  powerful  medium.  Some  alarming  psu*ti- 
culars  of  manifestations  in  which  he  bore  a  part, 
are  given  by  the  author ;  but  we  pass  them  over 
in  order  that  we  may  have  space  for  a  brief  visit 
to  a  "  circle''  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ward 
Cheney,  where  Mr.  D.  Hume,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  a  clairvoyant  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  was  the  medium.  After  sundry 
rapping  responses,  and  other  demonstrations — 

The  medium  was  then  (apparently)  thrown  into  a 
spiritually  magnetic  state,  discovering  great  rigidity  of 
muscle  and  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  psycho* 
magnetic  condition,  including  a  magnetic  locking  of 
the  jaws,  in  which  an  iron-like  hardness  of  the  muscles 
was  apparent.  He  then  spelt  out  (with  his  eyes  closely 
bandaged)  some  remarkable  and  interesting  messages  to 
one  or  two  of  the  company,  the  personal  nature  of  which 
precludes  their  publication,  but  which  were  declared  by 
those  interested  to  be  perfect  tests.  He  did  this  by 
pointing,  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  to  the  difi'erent 
letters  of  an  alphabet  arranged  on  a  7  by  0  card,  and  thus 
spelling  out  the  necessary  words.    A  rapid  writer  had 

difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him Among 

other  (messages)  came  one  from  two  sailors  lost  at  sea, 
relatives  to  one  of  the  company,  a  stranger  to  most  of 
those  present  These  spirits  announced  themselves 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  by  canting  over  the  solid  and 
ponderous  table,  and  rolling  it  in  the  manner  of  a  vessel 
in  a  violent  tempest.  Accompanying  this  demonstration 
came  a  violent  ereakingj  as  of  the  cables  of  a  ship  when 
strained  in  a  gale ;  then  came  the  loud  sound  of  a  pro- 
longed wailing,  shrieking  blast  of  wind,  precisely  sui  h  a 
noise  as  the  wind  makes  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm  at  sea;  and  the  creaking  of  the  timbers  and  masts, 
as  the  vessel  surged  from  one  side  to  the  other,  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all.  Next  came  the  regular,  sullen 
shocks  of  the  waves,  as  they  struck  the  bows  of  the 
doomed  vessel.  All  this  time  the  table  kept  up  the 
rocking  motion.  And  now  the  table  was  capsized  on  the 
floor !  All  this  was  done  with  no  one  touching  the  table, 
as  a  close  and  constant  scrutiny  was  kept  up  by  two  at 
least  of  our  party.  These  two  sailom  (whose  names  and 
aaes  were  given)  it  seems  lost  their  lives  by  the  capsizing 
of  a  vessel,  as  represented ;  although  this  fact,  I  have  the 
best  reasons  for  knowing,  was  not  previously  known  to 
the  medium  or  the  company.  Demonstrations  now  in- 
creased in  force  and  number.  The  table  was  actually 
lifted  up  from  the  floor,  without  the  application  of  a 
human  hand  or  foot.  A  table,  weighing  (I  should  judge) 
one  hundred  pounds,  was  lifted  up  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
the  legs  touching  nothing  f  I  jumped  upon  it,  and  it 
came  up  again !  It  then  commenced  rocking,  without, 
however,  allowing  me  to  slide  off,  although  it  canted  at 
least  to  an  angle  of  45  dep^rees.  Finally,  an  almost  per- 
pendicular inclination  shd  me  off,  and  another  of  the 
company  tried  it  with  the  same  results.  These  things 
all  happened  in  a  room  which  was  light  enough  to  allow 
of  our  seeing  under  and  over  and  all  around  the  table, 
which  was  touched  by  no  one  except  the  two  persons  who 
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respectively  got  nponit  to  keep  it  down.  .  •  .  We  went 
into  a  darkened  room  to  see  the  spiritual  flashes  of  light 
saidto  have  been  vouchsafed  to  someinvestigators.  Instead 
of  this  we  were  greeted  with  tremendous  tappings  aU  about 
us.  Some  of  the  blows  on  the  walls,  floor,  and  tables, 
within  three  inches  of  myself,  were  astounding.  I  could  f 
hardly  produce  such  violent  demonstrations  with  my  fist, 
though  I  were  to  strike  with  all  my  might.  The  very 
walls  shook.  Answers  to  questions  were  given  by  con- 
cussions of  vaodng  force  and  intonation,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  spirits  communicating.  A  favourite 
little  daughter  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  a  stranger 
from  a  remote  state — who  had  left  the  earth  in  the  fourth 
year  of  her  ogfe,  announced  her  presence  by  a  thick  pat- 
tering  rain  of  eager  and  joyful  little  raps ;  and  in  answer 
to  an  inward  request  of  her  father,  shejaid  her  baby  hand 
upon  his  forehead!  TJiis  was  a  man  who  was  not  a 
believer  in  these  things ;  he  had  never  before  seen  them; 
but  he  could  not  mistake  tlie  thrilling  feeling  of  that 
spirit  touch.  I  also  had  a  similar  manifestation,  in  the 
character  of  which  I  am  not  deceived.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
and  without  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
the  medium^  Mr.  Hume,  was  taken  up  in  the  air !  I  had 
hold  of  his  hand  at  the  time,  and  I  felt  his  feet ;  they 
were  lifted  a  foot  from  the  floor !  He  palpitated  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  contending  emotions  of  joy  and 
fear  which  choked  his  utterance.  Again  and  again  he 
was  taken  from  the  floor,  and  the  third  time  he  was  car- 
ried to  Uie  lofty  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  with  which  his 
hands  and  head  came  in  gentle  contact.  I  felt  the  dis- 
tance from  the  soles  of  his  boots  to  the  floor,  and  it  was 
nearly  three  feet  Others  touched  his  feet  to  satisfy 
themselves. 

These  are  wonderful  things ;  but  greater  won- 
ders are  to  come.  As  the  new  philosophy  spread, 
its  marvels  and  miracles  grew  more  astonishing. 
The  media,  who  hitherto  had  acted  but  as  the 
privileged  oi^ns  through  whom  the  rapping, 
sighing,  wailing,  and  table-tipping  demonstra- 
tions were  elicited,  now  became  supematurally 
possessed,  and  under  the  spiritual  influence  wrote 
with  their  own  hands,  messages  poetical  and 
prosaic  from  persons  who  had  been  long  dead, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
geniuses  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  writing  media  appears  to 
be  a  Mrs.  Lydia  Tenney,  of  Qeoi^-town,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  lady  who  repudiates  all  claim  te  poetic 
fire,  averring  positively  that  she  is  unable  to 
write  a  line  uninfluenced  by  another  will  than 
her  own ;  and  that  her  hand  in  the  act  of  writing 
is  entirely  beyond  her  own  qontrol.  Yet  when 
under  the  sub-teirestrial  influence,  in  the  mag- 
netic circle,  she  pens  such  lines  as  the  following, 
purporting  te  be  a  communication  from  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  Edgar  Poe,  and  certainly  embo- 
dying a  most  striking  and  unaccounteble  re- 
semblance to  the  very  peculiar  strains  of  that 
singular  genius. 

"  0,  the  dark,  tlie  awful  chasm  ! 
O,  the  fearful  sx)irit  spasm ! 
Wrought  by  unresisted  passion 

In  my  heart. 
Fancies  joyous  but  alluring. 
Love  pure,  but  unenduring, 
From  time  to  time  securing, 

Each  a  part 

Then  embraced  by  seraph  bands — 
Prawn  l)y  lender  lo>ing  hands — 
From  these  treacherous,  hateful  sands 

Of  despair, 


How  my  soiil  was  waked  to  gladness, 
And  cast  off  the  deadening  sadness, 
'  And  the  soul-devouring  madness 

Writhmg  there. 

Then  came  dreams  so  soft  and  holy, 
Over  roses  wandering  slowly, 
With  sweet  music  steaMng  lowly 

To  my  ear. 
Hark !    I  hear — I  hear  her  calling, 
In  tones  no  more  of  wailing, 
But  in  dewy  sweetness  falling — 

Here — ^up  here. 

Thanks,  great  heaven,  I  am  stronger — 
Slave  to  earthly  lusts  no  longer, 

I  am  free. 
0,  this  lightness/    0,  this  brightneu.' 
O,  this  pure  and  hecwehly  whiteness, 

Marking  thee! 
Freed  from  earth  and  sin  for  ever — 
Death  can  us  no  more  dissever. 
Humbly  thank  great  God  together — 

Thou  and  we.'* 

Mrs.  Tenney  summons  other  spirits  at  her  will 
from  the  paradise  of  the  Poets,  and  they  respond 
to  her  call.  In  the  case  of  Robert  Southey,  who 
is  cited  te  appear,  it  would  seem  thatin  his  huny  to 
obey  the lady^s  command,  he  had  caughtup  the  harp 
of  a  brother  bard  instead  of  his  own — seeing  that  he 
sings  te  a  very  difleront  tune  to  any  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  him.  The  following  iB 
the  poem : — 

POEM 
DietaUd  by  the  Spirit  of  Robert  Southey,  March  26,  IQ&l^ 


Night  overtook  me  ere  my  race  was  nm, 

And  mind,  which  is  the  chariot  of  the  soul, 
Whose  wheels  revolve  in  radiance  like  the  sun, 

And  utter  glorious  music,  as  they  roll 
To  the  eternal  goal, 
With  sudden  shock  stood  still.    She  heard  the  boom 

Of  thunders ;  many  cataracts  seemed  to  pour 
From  the  invisible  mountains  ;  through  the  gloom 

Flowed  the  great  waters ;  then  I  knew  no  more 
But  this,  that  thought  was  o'er. 

n. 

As  one,  who,  drowning  feels  his  anguish  cease, 

And  clasps  his  doom,  a  pale  but  gentle  bride, 
And  gives  his  soul  to  slumber  and  sweet  peace. 

Yet  thrills  when  living  shapes  the  waves  divide, 
And  moveth  with  the  tide ; 
So  sinking  deep  beneath  the  unknown  sea 

Of  intellectual  sleep,  I  rested  there  : 
I  knew  I  was  not  dead,  though  soon  to  be, 

But  still  alive  to  love,  to  loving  care. 
To  sunshine  and  to  prayer. 

III. 

And  life,  and  death,  and  immortality, 

Each  of  my  being  held  a  separate  part : 
life  there,  as  sap  within  an  o'erblown  tree ; 

Death  there,  as  fh>.st,  with  intennittiDg  smart ; 
But  in  the  secret  heart 
The  sense  of  immortality,  the  breath 

Of  being  indestructible,  the  trust 
In  Christ,  of  final  triumph  over  death, 

And  spiritual  blossoming  from  dust^ 
And  heaven  with  the  just. 

IV. 

The  soul,  like  some  sweet  flower-bud  yet  unUown, 
Lay  tranced  in  beauty  in  its  silent  cell; 
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The  spiiit  slept,  l>iit  dreamed  of  worlds  unknown, 
As  dreams  the  chrysaHs  within  its  shell, 
Ere  smnmer  breathes  its  spell. 
Bat  slninber  grew  more  deep  till  morning  bioke, 

The  Sabbath  morning  of  the  holy  skies, — 
An  angel  touched  my  eyelids  and  I  woke ; 
A Toice  of  tenderest  love  said,  "  Spirit,  rise" — 
I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 

V. 

And  lo,  I  was  in  Paradise.    The  beams 

Of  morning  shone  o'er  landscapes  green  and  gold, 
O'er  trees  with  star-like  clusters,  o'er  the  streams 

Of  ciystal,  and  o'er  many  a  tented  fold. 
A  patriarch,  as  of  old, 
Melchisedec  might  have  approached  a  guest, 

Drew  near  me,  as  in  reverent  awe  I  bent. 
And  bade  me  welcome  to  the  land  of  rest. 

And  led  me  upward,  wondering  as  I  went. 
Into  his  nulk- white  tent. 

If  all  the  written  manifestations  obtained  had 
been  of  so  pleasant  a  character  as  the  above,  we, 
for  one,  Bhould  have  voted  for  their  multiplication 
«/  infinitum :  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
though  many  ghosts  of  august  presence  were 
sammoned  by  the  various  writing  media,  some  of 
them  cut  but  a  very  poor  figure  in  their  composi- 
tions. Besides  several  poets,  whose  strains  are 
not  worth  quoting,  we  have  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Calrin,  Penelon,  Franklin,  and  others  of  less  note. 
These  communications  strike  us  as  not  being  very 
mnch  to  the  purpose,  or  as  likely  to  add  much  to 
the  credibility  of  the  new  philosophy.  Some  of 
the  written  manifestations  were  made  in  languages 
not  nnderstood  by  the  party  who  wrote  them — a 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  guaranteed  by  the  testimony 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  the  good  and 
trathfiil  character  of  the  medium. 

The  reader  is  probably  by  this  time  desirous  of 
blowing  what  was  the  opinion  of  disinterested 
penons  on  the  spot  in  reference  to  these  strange 
doinga.  We  will  quote  for  his  satisfaction  some 
of  the  current  criticisms  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  In  December,  1851,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stewart 
jounced  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  communica- 
tioQs  between  men  and  spiritual  beings  in  another 
sphere.  The  series  came  off,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  hearers ;  but  we  must,  for  want  of 
'pace,  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  before  us, 
^<Jr  a  remmS  of  their  substance ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplementary  lecture,  from  which  we 
^tract  the  foUowing  passage  as  explanatory  of 
^  lecturer's  opinions  on  the  subject — and  unless 
ve  are  much  mistaken,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
^iponent  also  of  Mr.  Spicer's  own  views. 

"It  is  snpposed  by  many  that  whatever  is  disclosed  by 
^ts  who  are  in  the  other  life,  must  be  true ;  that  spirits, 
?->odor  eTil,  alike  know  the  truth,  and  are  disposed  to 
''l^ak  it ;  that  none  are  ignorant,  none  belieye  in  lies ; 
*bile  all  are  capable  of  instructing  the  very  wisest  of  the 
^Di  of  men.  In  consequence  of  this  erroneous  belief  in 
t^e  wisdom,  and  even  Uie  infallibility,  of  spirits,  great  in- 
*^^i^t  is  felt  in  what  they  utter.  People  who  regard  not 
tfae  wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  Socrates,  or  Confucius,  are 
l^te  obedient  to  any  voice  speaking  from  the  spiritual 
»orld.  There  are  those  who  will  turn  away  from  the 
•^red  pages  of  the  Holy  Word,  wherein  are  the  arcana 
'^'  the  Dime  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  to  listen  to  messages 
"^  are  reeled  from  the  spiritual  telegraph,  whether  the 
i^^tauioei  are  given  fh>m  an  angel,  a  spirit,  or  a  devil." 
TOL  XZ.— -90.  OOXZZI. 


The  lecturer  said,  however,  that  he  was  glad  these  things 
had  taken  place ;  for  he  would  confide  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence. "  We  might  see  for  ourselves  that  we  are  gaining 
a  most  glorious  result  in  the  demonstrations  of  the 
spiritual  world  that  are  given  to  men  of  every  class ;  for 
whether  declarations  of  men  who  have  passed  into  the 
other  life  are  true  or  false,  weighty  or  worthless,  wise  or 
nonsensical,  one  thing  is  gained  by  them.  Henceforth 
the  world  shall  know  that  death  is  neither  a  temporary 
nor  an  eternal  sleep ;  but  when  stripped  of  his  mortal 
coil, 

'  A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that/ 

From  henceforth  it  shall  be  known  that  the  sphere  of  im- 
mortal life  is  contiguous  to  the  sphere  of  mortal  life,  and 
that  millions  of  spiritual  beings,  unseen  and  unknown, 

'  Throng  the  air  and  tread  the  earth.' 

He  had  seen  much  of  clairvoyant  communications  with 
the  spirit  world,  and  had  heard  much  of  similar  commu- 
nications by  means  of  rappings — and  his  deliberate  con- 
clusion was,  that  we  may  trust  the  spirit  that  gives  utter- 
(uice  from  within  the  veil,  as  far  as  we  can  see  him :  as 
far  as  we  know  the  truth  of  what  he  utters  from  other 
sources;  as  far  as  we  can  confirm  his  testimony  from 
other  evidence,  but  no  farther.  We  shall  do  well,"  con- 
cluded the  lecturer,  "never  to  surrender  either  our 
rationality  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  action,  to  the  fan- 
tastic delusions  that  may  be  poured  upon  us  from  the 
spirit  world.  Angels,  and  spirits  who  speak  to  us  by  per- 
mission from  the  Lord,  never  speak  of  anything  that  de- 
prives man  of  the  freedom  of  reason ;  and  they  never 
teach;  for  the  Lord  alone  teaches  man,  through  the 
medium  of  his  word." 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  spirits  may 
"rap  "  out  a  lie  as  well  as  the  truth.  The  admis- 
sion is  unfortunate  for  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
the  new  philosophy;  but  this  disadvantage  is 
compensated  to  aU  true  believers  by  its  prodigious 
utility  as  a  safety-valve  through  which  may  blow 
off  all  the  opprobrium  which  might  otherwise  be 
heaped  upon  the  spiritual  science,  by  sham  media, 
humbug  professors  and  unprincipled  speculators  in 
the  appetite  for  mystery  everywhere  prevaihng. 

Another  reverend  lecturer  took  a  widely  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject,  and  denounced  the 
manifestations  as  the  work  of  lying  spirits,  minis- 
ters of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  press,  in 
America  a  veritable  many-headed  monster,  took 
up  the  subject  with  its  usual  readiness — and  not  a 
few  of  the  newspaper  editors  turned  it,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  an  amusing  account.  The  following  lucid 
explanation  of  the  spiritual  phenomena,  extracted 
from  the  Georgia  Chroniele,  is  a  queer  sample  of 
transatlantic  jocoseness : — 

The  only  true  and  legitimate  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  taps  is  the  physiological  defects  of  the  membrana- 
ceous system.  The  obtuseness  of  the  abdominal  indi- 
cator causes  the  cartilaginous  compressor  to  coagulate 
into  the  diaphragiH,  and  depresses  the  duodenum  into  the 
flandango.  Now  if  the  taps  were  caused  by  the  vogation 
of  the  electricity  from  the  extremities,  the  tympanum 
would  dissolve  into  the  spiritual  sinctum,  and  become 
identical  with  the  pigmentum.  Now,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
in  order  to  produce  Uie  taps  the  spiritual  rotundum  must 
be  elevated  down  to  the  spiritual  spero.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  the  inferior  ligaments  must  not  subtend  over  Uie 
digitorum  suificiently  to  disorganize  the  sterticletum. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  graduated  with  ^  distinguished 
honours"  at  one  of  the  northern  universities,  says  that 
he  must  dissent  in  toto  fVom  the  idea  that  the  "  depres- 
sion of  the  duodenum  into  the  flandango  "  could,  by  any 
possibility,  cause  the  olfactory  ossificator  to  ferment,  and 
become  identical  with  the  pigmentum.  He  says  the  thing 
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cannot  be  done ;  and  after  qnoting  seYeral  learned  au- 
thorities on  the  subject,  winds  up  his  alignment  with  the 
remark  that — 'Hhe  vibratoiy  motion  communicated  to 
the  tunica  albugenia  by  the  parturition  of  the  alveola 
process,  effectually  disintegrates  the  pericardiac  influ- 
ences of  the  epigastrium,  and  produces  a  compound 
corpuscular  movement  of  the  lymphatic  glands;  which 
abnormal  and  diagnostical  state  of  the  nervous  system 
deteriorates  a  preponderance  of  the  lacteal  fluid  to  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  cerebellum,  and  predisposes  the 
patient  to  preternatural  distension  of  the  auricular  mem- 
braneous orifice ;  in  which  case  the  rappings  become  pain- 
fully and  distinctly  audible." 

Now,  whether  this  is  or  is  not  so,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  say,  but  will  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  learned  savans,  in  the  Aill  confidence  that  little  can 
be  added  to  the  above  triumphant  and  incontrovertible 
exposition. 

Mr.  Spicer  informs  ub  that  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  these  tricksy  spirits  did  not  commence 
until  March  last,  and  that  he  sought  them  ont  rather 
from  motives  of  curiosity  as  to  the  modm  operandi 
than  from  any  interest  in  the  subjeot  itself. 
Having  resolved  upon  making  trial  of  their  efll- 
cacy,  he  sought  out  a  respectable  medium,  and 
engaged  her  to  take  the  chair  at  a  magnetic  circle 
to  be  formed  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  own. 
When  at  the  appointed  time  he  proceeded  to  the 
rendezvous  it  was  with  the  predominant  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  he  was  about  to  countenance 
an  absurd  deception.  He  found  the  party  assem- 
bled, all  with  the  exception  of  the  medium  and 
her  husband,  before  his  arrival.  These  soon  came, 
and  then  the  circle,  consisting  of  eleven  persons  in 
all,  were  arranged  in  a  position  dictated  by  the 
spirit  around  a  dull,  unhealthy,  cadaverous-look- 
ing table  innocent  of  castors.  It  having  first 
been  ascertained,  by  the  usual  signals,  that  nume- 
rous spirits  were  in  attendance,  and  communica- 
tions might  be  expected,  the  persons  present 
commenced  interrogating  them,  each  in  his  turn. 
"We  leap  over  the  revelations  elicited  by  others, 
and  pass  on  to  those  afforded  to  our  author,  when 
his  turn  came,  because  he  states  implicitly  that 
to  this  experiment  his  conversion  to  the  Mth  of 
the  new  philosophy  is  due — **  De  c$  joWf*^  says 
he,  ''  tomba  man  increduIM" 

I  recollected  that  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  packet  of  letters, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  most  of  them  fh>m  Europe,  and 

not  of  vexy  recent  date From  these,  without 

looking  at  them,  I  selected  two  of  the  smaller,  the  size 
and  form  of  which  had  no  effect  in  refreshing  mj  remem- 
brance as  to  tlie  writers.  On  its  coming  to  my  turn  to 
converse  with  the  "powers  invisible,"  I  asked,  as  usnal — 
*<  Will  any  spirit  communicate  with  me  ?" 

Bap. 

•*  On  any  subject?" 

Bap. 

**  Will  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  writers  of  any  two 
letters  I  have  here  f* 

Rap. 

Accordingly  I  placed  the  two  letters  on  the  table,  the 
addresses  downwards,  and  the  seals  removed,  covering 
them  besides  with  my  hand  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal them  entirely.  With  the  other  hand  I  passed  the 
pencil  over  the  alphabet,  and  the  raps  spelled  out  **  Qtntge 
SoUand." 

Having  no  correspondent  of  the  latter  name  (the 
former,  I  believe  proved  to  be  correct;,  I  passed,  without 
comment,  to  the  second  letter,  with  every  expectation  of 
a  similar  result.  The  name  now  spelled  out  was  that  of 
»  geatleman  ftem  wbom,  in  the  cotffse  of  tmr  acquaint- 


ance, I  have  certainly  not  received  mere  than  three 
letters,  and  these  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals.  I 
turned  tlie  letter  up.    It  was  as  the  raps  had  iDdicntcd. 

Now,  granting  that  aU  present  were  cognisant  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  person  in  question,  how  could  they 
possibly  divine  what  I  myself  did  not  know  ?  Fint,  that 
I  had  the  letter  with  me ;  and  secondly  that  I  bad  selected 
it  from  eight  or  ten  others  ?  If  this  be  guessing,  it  is  of 
a  nature  too  complicated  for  my  comprehension.  Grant- 
ing nothing^  here  were  four  things  to  be  decided  cor- 
rectly: the  acquaintance,  the  correspondence,  the  pos- 
session of  the  letter,  audits  selection,  two  of  which  points 
were  unknown  to  myself.  Thus,  the  assumption  that  my 
mind  might  have  been  placed  en  rapport  with  that  of  tlie 
medium,  would  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  this 
result.  And  the  failure  of  the  fint  reply  only  serves  to 
make  the  mystery  more  mysterious  without  neutralizing 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  second. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  among  cursory  inquirers  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  what  is  done,  in  the  failure  of 
what  is  not.  This  is  not  fair.  If  you  place  twenty  sealed 
letters  on  the  table,  with  a  different  line  written  in  each, 
and  the  "  spirits,"  after  failing  in  the  first  nineteen,  resid 
the  twentieth,  surely  the  wonder,  in  respect  to  that  success, 
is  as  great,  the  mode  of  compassing  it  as  unaccountable, 
as  though  nineteen  failures  had  not  preceded  iU 

VTe  are  not  called  on  to  remark  upon  the  au- 
thor's credulity  on  this  occasion.    It  is  more  than 
probable  that  most  unprejudiced  persons,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  come  avay 
from  such  a  demonstration  with  the  same  con- 
victions as  he  now  began  to  entertain.    Of  course 
his  experiments  did  not  end  here.    He  attended 
at  other  assemblies  of  the  kind,  and  reports  can- 
didly not  only  the  success,  but  the  ridiculous 
&ilures  of  which  he  was  a  witness.     Some  of  the 
manifestations  are  diverting  enough.    A  certain 
Colonel  Fiske,  who  had  left  the  land  of  the  living 
for  a  considerable  time,  is  one  of  the  spiritual  rere- 
nants;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  announcing  his  pre- 
sence by  drumming  hysterically  a  martial  kind  of 
air.  It  would  appear  that  he  bore  but  an  indifferent 
character  before  he  had  gone  to  the  other  side,  and 
had  not  much  mended  it  since  :  he  had  the  repu< 
tation  of  the  Parolles  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
his  communications  were  bv  no  mecms  to  be  relied 
on ;  he  got  into  disgrace,  in  fact,  by  fibbing  and 
equivocation,  and  at  length  became  ashamed  to 
respond  when  called  upon,  as  if  conscious  that  his 
manifestations  were  not  worth  a  **  rap." 

From  the  chapter  headed  ''Latest  Incidents" 
we  learn  that  the  excitement  in  regard  to  this 
curious  subject  has  continued  unabated  up  to  the 
present  time.  For  the  many  extraordinary  nar- 
ratives there  given  at  length,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself;  but  we  shall,  by  the 
following  extract  give  Mr.  Spicer  an  opportunity 
of  putting  in  a  word  on  the  other  side  of  a 
question  already  familiar  to  the  public  through 
tile  medium  of  Dickens's  amusing  papor  io  tho 
"  Household  Words." 

With  a  few  words  respecting  the  manifeatatkms  in  Ensr- 
land,  I  wiU  conclude  this  chapter.  Mrs.  Hayden,  a  mf- 
dinm  of  no  great  oelehrity,  whom  I  met  in  the  St-at^ 
(and  ynho  is  mentioned  in  the  introductory  chapter  as 
having  heen  made  the  subject  of  ft  somewhat  scunri- 
lous(?)  article  in  the  Household  Words),  arrived  in  Eng- 
land three  months  since.  I  have  before  me  a  H}»t  of 
fourteen  houses  of  the  first  distinction,  at  which  she  has 
attended  by  invitation ;  meeting  at  eadi  a  circle  of  fn^m 
ten  to  fifteen  penons,  chiefly  from  the  laiiks  cf  fashioa 
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and  oolniity,  the  Onarda  and  Tmf  Club  snpplying  a 
liberal  quota,  and  the  mmmuu  being  in  a  decided  minority. 
With  circles  thns  constituted,  wherein  no  other  harmony 
dum  that  of  a  disposition  to  jest  cotdd  possibly  be  found, 
it  is  not  flozprising  that  (apait  firom  Uie  ever-pnsaling 
sounds)  the  iwolts  obtained  were  few  and  unconvincing. 
The  gentlemen  deputed  from  Household  Wordt  to  collect 
ZDfltenals  for  a  funny  article,  appear  to  have  fulfilled  their 
doty  with  the  happiest  success.  Regarded,  however,  as 
in  inquisitorial  visit,  in  protection  of  an  innocent  public, 
it  must  be  viewed  as  an  equally  signal  failure.  Grinning 
faoM,  the  boffooneiy  of  assumed  names,  exchange  of  ges- 
tures, proposal  of  absurd  questions,  ^c,  are  the  most 
certain  means  of  retarding  that  discovery  which  silence, 
hannony,  and  a  determination  to  give  ftdl  scope  to  the 
theory,  might  poeaibly  enable  us  to  make. 

Eveat  however,  under  the  disadvantages  alluded  to, 
some  aingwlar  reaulte  have  not  unfrequently  been  ob- 
tained. A  circumstance,  for  example,  occurred  in  a 
circle  assembled  at  the  house  of  a  lady,  not  far  from 
Park  Lane,  to  the  correctness  of  which,  as  stated  below 
bj  ooe  of  the  party  present,  I  can  myself  bear  personal 
testimony. 

**  Until  T  received  an  invitation  to  join  the  circle  in 
—  Street,  a  few  hours  only  before  it  assembled,  I  had 
nerer  heard  of  the  *  manifestations,'  nor  did  I  then  dearly 
lodentand  what  I  was  to  witness.  However,  believing 
that  some  jugglery  was  to  be  practised,  I  placed  in  my 
poeket  ft  curious  autograph  letter  of  considerable  date. 
Daring  the  sitting,  I  took  the  letter  out,  still  rolled  up 
scroll-wise,  the  outside  blank,  and  placed  it  on  the  table, 
no  one  present  but  myself  cognisant  of  its  nature,  and 
none  bmng  soiTered  to  examine  it  The  *  spirit'  having 
midertaken  to  name  the  writer,  a  gentleman  present,  a 
stranger  to  me,  took  the  alphabet,  and  the  rappings 
ipell^  out  without  hesitation, '  King  William.'  It  was 
an  autograph  letter  of  William  the  Third."— i?.  de  8t. 
Croix, 

The  course  laad  result  of  the  experiment  were  precisely 
la  this  gentleman  has  stated. 

The  latter  part  of  this  yoluine  is  deyoted  to  an 
inquiry  institated  for  the  sake  of  the  aceptical 
reader,  into  all  the  eupposedly  practicable  modes 
b^vhicfa  tiie  strange  and  iinaceotuitable  sounds 
attending  the  rapping  circles  are  produced,  and 
the  revelatioiiB  ^itml.    That  these  phenomena 
do  exitti  and  that  up  to  the  present  moment  no 
mmrtal  agency  has  been  detectable  in  their  pro- 
duction, is,  according  to  Mr.  Spicer,  indisputable. 
If  they  are  not  what  tiie  m&dia  assert  them  to  be, 
it  b  incumbent  upon  those  who  deny  them  credit, 
at  least  to   show  that  they  are  producible  by 
•ome  known  and  recognised  means.    Neither  have 
opponenta  been  wanting  who  have  boldly  attri- 
buted the  noises  to  mechanical  means,  and  the 
nmnifestatioiis  to  clairvoyance.    A  Dr.  Lee  af- 
finned  that  sounds,  similar  to  those  of  the  mag- 
netic oiiclesy  might  be  produced  by  a  partial  dis- 
location of  the  bones,  and  he  produced  a  lady 
Yho  could  rattle  her  knee-cap  in  a  very  edifying 
▼ay,  in  proof  of  his  theory.     A  Mr.  Chauncey 
Barr,  assisted  by  his  brother,  also  produced  sounds 
something  similar  from  his  own  person ;  and  one 
Shadrach  Barnes  published  illustrations  of  the  rap- 
ping science,  and  proved  that  he  himself  possessed 
the  power  of  rapping  with  his  toes.     The  credit 
of  the  Burrs,  however,  fell  to  the  ground  when 
their  performances  were  impeached  by  the  con- 
^f!«aaa  of  an  accomplice,  who  stated  that  he  had 
hcen  ezpreealy  engaged  by  them  for  the  purpose 
of  practudng  the  deception ;  and  it  having  been 
ibown  by  the  faculty  that  any  such  use  of  knee- 


pans  and  great-toe  joints,  as  were  attributed  to 
the  rappers,  would  speedily  destroy  them,  the 
knee-pan  theory  became  a  ne-gation,  and  the  toc- 
ology failed  in  Uhto, 

Other  partisans  there  were  who  attributed  the 
audible  phenomena  and  the  table-tipping  to  elec- 
tricity ;  and  they  talked  very  learnedly  on  the 
subject,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  our  author 
hints,  as  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  pro- 
perties of  that  subtle  agent.  One  discovered  that 
slight  electric  shocks  accompanied  the  raps ;  ano- 
ther, that  just  before  the  rappings  commence,  a 
crackling,  hissing  sound  is  distinguishable,  pre- 
cisely like  the  escape  of  electricity  from  the  prime 
conductor,  or  from  an  overcharged  Leydcnjtir; 
and  individuals  were  found  who  hod  electricity 
enough  in  their  knuckles  to  strike  fire  frt)m  ano- 
ther's head,  &c.,  &c.  It  happened,  however,  un- 
fortunately, that  when  experiments  were  made  . 
with  a  view  to  detect  the  presence  of  electricity 
during  the  operations  of  the  different  media,  they 
were  altogether  void  of  success,  not  the  slightest 
deflection  being  perceptible  in  a  delicately-poised 
magnetic  needle  placed  directly  in  the  current  of 
the  sounds,  or  even  when  handled  by  the  media 
themselves  during  the  rapping.  One  learned 
professor  has  a  notion  that  the  nervo-elcctric  fluid 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business  :  "Force," 
says  he,  "  is  matter  in  motion,  and  electric  matter 
only  moves  on  the  law  of  equilibrium,  or  when 
moved  by  mind.     Intelligence  can  take  hold  of  it, 

as  found  in  our  bodies A  diseased 

nervous  condition  develops  this  state  of  our  brain 
and  nerves,  and  the  mind,  freed  from  the  gi'oss 
body,  acts  with  greater  power,"  &c. ;  and  he  de- 
nounces rapping  as  a  diseased  condition,  and  all 
**  spirit-manifestations"  to  be  the  work  of  spirits  in 
the  body.  Among  the  disciples  of  mesmerism, 
not  a  few  have  declared  their  belief  that  the  me- 
dium of  the  rapping-spirits  is  nothing  more  than 
an  unconscious  cloirvoyante :  that  the  sounds  are 
produced  by  her  will  from  the  electric  atmosphere 
encircling  her ;  that  she  possesses  an  inner  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  those 
at  a  distance  with  whom  their  wishes  place  her  in 
conmiunication ;  and  that  her  extraordinary  an- 
swers are  given  by  means  of  her  clairvoyance, 
unknown  to  herself! 

Bejecting  all  such  lucid  expositions  of  the  puz- 
zling phenomena,  the  author  is  thrown  back  upon 
the  popular  theory,  to  wit,  that  the  rappings  are 
bond  fide  spiritual  manifestations ;  and  seeing  that 
the  recent  developments,  though  new  in  detail  are 
old  in  principle,  and  have  been  known  to  exist  in 
all  ages  of  the  world ;  that  they  have  been  recog- 
nised by  Old  Testament  writers,  and  inferentially 
sanctioned  by  one  apostle  at  least ;  and  that  great 
and  good  men  have  at  various  periods  admitted  the 
possibility  of  commerce  with  spirits,  he,  too,  is 
disposed  to  accept  the  popular  belief.  '*  Proofs," 
he  says,  "  that  these  phenomena  are  not  produced 
or  controlled  hy  any  agency  on  the  hither  side  of 
nature  have  been  adduced  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
awaken  the  interest,  or  at  least  secure  the  atten- 
tion, of  all  who  do  not  purposely  close  their  ears, 
or  steel  their  reason,  against  Uie  matter  in  dis- 
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putc ;  and  to  those  who  do,  I  have  not  the  re- 
motest intention  of  appealing. '*  Among  the  proofs 
here  alluded  to,  are  some  most  extraordinary  and 
well- attested  narratives  of  strange  and  super- 
natural facts  which  have  occurred  at  different 
times,  in  different  families,  for  which,  as  we  have 
not  room  for  them  here,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Spicer's  volume. 

In  summing  up,  in  his  last  chapter,  our  author 
declares  that  he  has  set  forth  the  suhject  in  every 
possible  aspect,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  and 
that  all  he  wishes  to  secure  for  it  is  fair  play.  We 
are  bound  to  bear  testimony  to  his  candour  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  narrative,  in  which,  if  he  has 
boldly  vindicated  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
truth,  he  has  with  equal  boldness  poured  contempt 
upon  the  pretensions  of  humbug  and  imposturo. 
The  following  is  his  summary  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  proved : — 

First. — That  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter are  rife  in  the  United  States,  and  are  becoming 
familiar  in  England. 

Secondly, — That  demonstrations  of  a  similar  kind  have 
been  known  almost  from  time  immemorial,  in  civilized 
and  barbarout)  countries  alike  ;  their  true  origin,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  never  having  been  ascertained. 

Thirdly. — That  the  American  manifestations  have  been 
closely  watched,  carefully  investigated,  and  submitted  to 
every  conceivable  test,  by  persons  eminently  qualified  to 
conduct  such  inquiries,  and  whose  characters  entitle 
them  to  the  fullest  credit    These  have  decided — 

Fourthly. —  That  the  phenomena  present  features 
which  render  the  theory  of  the  employment  of  mechanic 
art  wholly  inadmissible. 

Fifthly. — That  the  recognised  laws  of  electricity  are 
utterly  insufficient  to  account  for,  and  the  properties  of 
that  agent  inapplicable  to,  the  results  obtained. 

Lastly. — That  the  theories  of  animal  electricity,  mag- 
netoid  currents,  nei*ve-spirit,  &c.,will  not  suffice  to  explain 
the  whole  phenomena,  while  unconnected  with  some  in- 
dependent intelligence  ;  though  where  that  intelligence 
is  to  be  sought,  and  how  explained,  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  prove. 

At  tliese  conclusions,  so  many  enlightened  and  liberal 
minds  have  already  arrived,  that  we  recognise  the  last 
and  most  favourable  feature  of  the  whole  strange  history 
in  the  fact  of  the  question  being  permitted  to  halt  and 
remain  stationary,  exactly  at  the  point  where  profound 
and  anxious  interest,  for  the  first  time,  really  attaches 
to  it! 


A  wonder,  whatever  its  agency,  has  no  doubt  been 
wrought  in  the  land.  Considered  ...  .in  the 
light  of  on  undiscovered  hoax,  its  marvellous  ingenuity, 
and  the  incomparable  fidelity  with  which  a  secret  that 
must  be  known  •to  many  thousands  among  the  neediest 
and  most  purchaseahle  of  the  community  has  been  pre- 
served, raise  it  beyond  dispute  to  the  dignity  of  what  it 
has  been  styled — a  wonder.  In  spite  of  the  hostility  and 
denunciation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  press — ^the 
warning  tone  of  the  clergy — ^the  ridicule  and  insouciance 
of  the  non-refiecting  portion  of  society,  the  subject  has 
gradually  won  its  way  through  all  opposition ;  and,  up  to 


the  present  instant,  added  thoosaads,  almost  daQy,tothe 
number  of  those  who  deem  it  worthy  of  zealous  inquiry. 

But — the  question  naturally  arises — supposing 
these  rapping  spirits  to  be  actual  disembodied  en- 
tities, and  willing  to  come  and  to  drum  at  the 
call  of  the  media,  what  use  are  we  mortals  to 
make  of  them,  if,  as  Mr.  Spicer  seems  to  allow, 
they  are  as  often  deceivers  or  deceived  themselves 
as  &ey  are  wise  and  true  ?  It  was  this  uncertain 
and  in  part  disreputable  character  of  the  rapping 
gentry,  it  may  be,  that  prompted  the  New  York 
Times  to  publish  the  bravado,  "Who cares? — sup- 
posing these  rappings  are  the  work  of  spirits— 
who  cares?''  In  answer  to  this  editorial  in- 
quiry the  author  replies  with  much  solemnity, 
and  quotes  the  following  sentences  from  an  Ame- 
rican writer  in  reference  to  the  manifestations  :— 

"  To  every  mind  that  has  kept  itself  so  free  from  ab- 
sorption in  worldly  pursuits,  that  it  can  cultivate  a  ra- 
tional interest  in  the  inquiry — Where  are  the  Dead  f  this 
maligned  topic  cannot  be  without  its  claims  to  candid  in- 
vestigation. Surely  the  great  problem  which  has  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  so  many  noble  minds  through  sil  ages, 
is  not,  in  this,  to  be  regarded  with  a  callous,  or  what  is 
worse,  audacious  indifference. 

"  That  these  developments  accord  rather  with  the  in. 
stincts  of  the  vulgar  through  all  time,  than  with  the  theories 
of  the  learned  at  the  present  day,  is  no  good  reason  that 
we  should  turn  with  supercilious  scorn  fh)m  the  iaqniiy. 
Look  at  the  writers  of  two  or  three  centuri^  ago — at 
Baxter,  Henry  Moore,  and  many  others ;  and  observe 
how  much  of  their  argument  in  favour  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  founded  on  phenomena  precisely 
similar  to  those  now  exciting  our  astonishment — ^pheno- 
mena which  modem  science  proudly  ignores ;  but  which 
nevertheless  occur,  as  surely  as  the  earth  goes  round  the 
sun,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  men  of  the 
church  in  Galileo's  time." 

Such  is  the  language  of  an  enlightened  expositor  of  ' 
honest  convictions,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  to  the 
credit  of  those  whose  calling  places  them  for  the  tune,  in 
the  position  of  '*  custodes  morum  "  of  the  people,  did  they 
adopt  a  similar  tone ;  or  at  least  refirsdn  from  insulting 
the  better  feelings  of  their  readers  by  ribaldry,  or  affected 
indifference  to  a  subject  which  is  clearly  not  susceptible 
of  such  a  view. 

Here  we  must  take  leaveof  "  Sights  and  Sounds." 
The  reader  has  by  this  time  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  American  Eapping  manifestations,  and  if  he 
have  any  inclinations  of  a  supernatural  tendency, 
he  may  gratify  them  to  a  prodigious  extent  for 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Spicer's  volume.  The  subject  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  one,  considered  from 
any  point  of  view ;  the  author  has  treated  it  fairly, 
and  in  so  doing  has  presented  a  singular  aspect  of 
human  f something  J  fox  the  study  of  the  psychologist. 
We  can  commend  his  work  to  the  attention  of 
our  friends,  feeling  pretty  sure  that,  be  their  faith 
what  it  may,  they  will  find  in  it  abundant  matter 
for  interesting  speculation. 
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Teebb  18  no  donbt  that  the  present  age  is  dis- 
tmgoished  above  all  that  haye  preceded  it  by  an 
amazingly  rapid  progress  in  science  and  the  iiseM 
irts,  in  mordsy  manners,  goyemmenty  and  all  that 
comtitates  what  is  known  nnder  the  general  term 
of  ciyilization.  On  this  point  we  have  the 
eridence  of  history  to  prove  that  the  suggestions 
of  self-esteem  do  not  lead  us  into  the  common 
error  of  exaggerating  our  own  advantages.  We 
know  that  there  have  been  long  periods,  reckoned 
by  centuries — ^like  that,  for  example,  which  inter- 
Tened  between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  in- 
vention of  printing — ^when  society  seemed  to  be, 
as  it  were,  lying  flEdlow,  and  slowly  gathering 
the  elements  of  &ture  fertility.  In  general  know- 
ledge and  in  habits  of  life  there  was  barely  a 
perceptible  improvement  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Not  only  the  same  fashion  of  dress,  but 
the  same  identical  raiment,  often  descended  from 
Mer  to  son,  a  fBCt  indicating,  as  at  this  day  in 
the  east,  an  unchanging  condition  of  society.  In 
the  fomteenth  century,  the  ftimiture  in  ordinary 
dwellings,  as  shown  by  the  tax-gatherer's  returns, 
was  almost  as  scanty  and  as  mean  as  in  the  days 
of  Alfied  the  Great.  It  seldom  exceeded  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  Frederick  Eden)  the  following  brief  list 
of  articles :  a  iwooden  drinking  bowl,  a  cup,  dish, 
and  pot  of  brass ;  a  gridiron,  a  tripod,  an  and- 
iron, a  bed,  and  a  rug  or  coverlet.  Similar  articles, 
it  is  well  knoiT^n,  were  in  use  in  the  Saxon  times. 
There  is  no  better  test  of  civilization  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  quality  and  variety  of 
elothing  and  Ixousehold  furniture  in  common  use. 
Judging  from  this  test  alone,  we  should  be  justified 
in  belieying  that  society  has  advanced  more  during 
the  last  hundred  years  than  in  all  the  previous 
centuries  since  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
Bat  there  are  other  and  more  striking  evidences 
within  the  experience  of  every  one.  It  is  only 
oecessaty,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  allude  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  social  comforts  and  public 
conveniences  which  we  now  enjoy  have  originated, 
or  been  rendered  common,  within  the  memory  of 
living  men.  Our  coal  fires,  gas-lights,  well-paved 
streets,  good  roads,  canals,  railways,  steamboats, 
post-offices,  and  nearly  all  the  other  improvements 
vhich  distangmsh  the  England  of  this  day  from 
the  England  of  the  Plantagenets,  are  the  product 
of  a  single  century.  When  we  add  the  evidences 
of  mental  and  moral  activity  of  another  descrip- 
tion— ^the  improved  and  immensely  extended  lite- 
^^^xae,  tiie  schools  of  various  novel  descriptions 
*-in£uit,  Sunday,  industrial,  reformatory, — ^the 
scientific,  and  artistic  societies,  the  mechanics'  in- 
states, the  missionary  associations,  the  savings' 
^^^nksy  the  numerous  charitable  institutions,  the 
^^<^tals  for  almost  every  ailment  that  can  afflict 
^"lianity — ^is  it  not  natural  that  we  should  be 
^^ly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  peculiar 
advantage  which  we  enjoy  in  living  in  an  age  so 
enuneatly  enlightened^  virtuous,  and  prosperous? 


But  in  the  midst  of  our  self-congratulations, 
some  startling  facts  are  forced  upon  our  attention, 
which  certainly  tend  to  diminish  our  satisfaction 
at  the  prospect  of  this  high  civilization  and  rapid 
social  progress  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 
We  learn  that  there  is  a  class  among  us  which 
not  only  does  not  share  in  these  advantages,  but 
actually  sinks  as  the  scale  of  refined  society  rises. 
We  find  that  the  number  of  criminal  commitments 
in  England  and  Wales,  which  in  1805  was  only 
4,605,  has  increased  to  an  annual  average  amount 
of  27,000  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  find 
that  of  this  number  no  less  than  10,000,  in  every 
year,  have  been  boys  under  seventeen  years  of 
age.  We  discover  that  in  the  midst  of  every 
one  of  our  large  cities  there  are  districts  inha- 
bited by  a  popijJation  more  ignorant,  debased,  and 
heathenish — ^more  utterly  removed  from  all  good 
influences  —  than  has  probably  existed  at  any 
former  time  since  Britain  became  a  Christian 
coimtry.  On  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  fearful 
phenomenon,  we  are  still  more  startled  at  disco- 
vering them  apparently  in  those  very  improve- 
ments which  we  had  regarded  as  at  once  the 
sources  and  evidences  of  modem  civilization.  It 
ia  to  good  roads  and  well-lighted  streets,  to  stage- 
coaches, canals,  railways,  and  omnibuses,  to 
steamboats,  docks,  artificial  harbours,  and  other 
creations  of  modem  skill  and  industry,  that  wo 
owe  the  sudden  and  vast  extension  of  our  cities, 
and  the  wide  separation  of  the  classes  which  in- 
habit them.  The  consequences  have  been  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  in  his  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  "  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles :" — 

A  centuiy  and  a  half  ago,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  was  scarcely  a  large  town  in  the  island 
except  London.  When  I  use  the  term — ^large  to\\Ti,  I 
use  it  with  reference  to  the  subject  under  hand,  I  mean 
where  an  inhabitant  of  the  humbler  classes  is  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  By  a 
small  town,  I  mean  a  town  where,  d  conveno  every  inha- 
bitant is  more  or  less  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  town.  I  think  it  will  not  require  any  long  train  of 
reflection  to  show  that  in  small  towns  there  must  be  a 
sort  of  natural  police,.of  a  very  wholesome  kind,  operat- 
ing upon  the  conduct*  of  each  individual,  who  lives,  as  it 
were,  under  the  public  eye.  But  in  a  large  town  he  lives, 
as  it  were,  in  absolute  obscurity ;  and  we  know  that  largo 
towns  are  sought  by  way  of  refuge,  because  of  that  obscu- 
rity, which,  to  a  certain  extent  gives  impunity.  Again, 
there  is  another  cause,  which  I  have  never  seen  much 
noticed,  but  which,  having  observed  its  operation  for 
many  years,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  very  important ; 
and  that  is,  the  gradual  separation  of  classes  which  tiikes 
place  in  towns  by  a  custom  which  has  gradually  grown 
up,  that  every  person  who  can  afford  it  lives  out  of  town, 
and  at  a  spot  distant  from  his  place  of  business.  Isow, 
this  was  not  so  formerly ;  it  is  a  habit  which  has,  practi- 
cally speaking,  grown  up  within  the  last  half-century. 
The  result  of  the  old  habit  was,  that  rich  and  poor  lived 
in  proximity,  and  the  superior  classes  exercised  that  spe- 
cies of  silent  but  very  efficient  control  over  their  \\o\a\\- 
bours,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.    They  are  iiuw 
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gone,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  large  masses  of  the 
population  are  gathered  together  without  those  whole- 
some influences  which  operated  upon  them  when  their 
congregation  was  more  mixed,  when  they  were  divided, 
so  to  speak,  hy  having  persons  of  a  different  class  of  life, 
better  educated,  among  them.  Those  two  causes,  namely, 
tlie  magnitude  of  towns  and  the  separation  of  dasses, 
have  acted  conciuTenUy,  and  the  effect  has  been,  that  we 
find  in  very  large  towns,  which  I  am  acquainted  with, 
that  in  certain  quarters  there  is  a  public  opinion  and  a 
pubUo  standard  of  morals  very  different  from  what  we  are 
accustomed  to,  and  very  different  from  what  we  should 
desire  to  see.  Then  the  children  who  are  bom  amongst 
those  masses  grow  up  under  that  opinion,  and  make  that 
standard  of  morals  their  own ;  and  with  them  the  best 
lad,  or  the  best  man,  is  he  who  can  obtain  subsistence,  or 
satisfy  the  wants  of  hfe,  with  the  least  labour,  by  begging 
or  by  stealing,  and  who  shows  the  greatest  dexterity  in 
accomplishing  his  object,  and  the  greatest  wariness  in 
escaping  the  penalties  of  tiie  law ;  and  lastly,  the  greatest 
power  of  endurance  and  defiance,  when  he  comes  under 
the  lash  of  the  law. 

Under  such  influences,  this  isolated  population 
retrot^rades  into  a  barbarous  state.  From  its  midst 
come  those  Bwarms  of  juvenile  vagabonds  who 
infest  the  thoroughfares,  worry  the  police,  peiplex 
the  law-courts,  and  sadden  the  mind  of  every 
benevolent  person  who  considers  their  condition 
and  probable  £ate.  The  name  of  "  City  Arabs" 
has  been  given  to  them;  a  term,  as  Mr.  Hill  re- 
marks, certainly  expressive  of  their  character, 
which  combines  all  the  vices  and  some  of  the  vir- 
tues of  savages.  That  experienced  and  philan- 
thropic magistrate  describes  the  genuine  City 
Arab  in  the  following  graphic  maimer :  ''He  is 
indolent,  averse  from  any  settled  or  steady  em- 
ployment, averse  from  restraint  of  any  kind ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  patient  of  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  cold ;  and  as  to  dirt,  he  rather  delights  in  it 
than  otherwise.  It  is  by  no  means  an  evil  in  bis 
estimation  ;  and  he  would  much  rather  be  x^r- 
mitted  to  roam  about  at  large,  even  suffering  at 
times  great  privation,  than  he  would  be  at  school 
or  at  work,  \mder  the  restraints  which  belong  to 
civilized  society." 

Miss  Mary  Carp«nter,  of  Bristol,  whose  bene- 
volent efforts  in  favour  of  the  children  of  the 
"  perishing  and  dangerous  classes"  are  well  known, 
gave  evidence  which  strikingly  confirms  that  of 
Mr.  Hill,  with  regard  to  the  increasing  separation 
of  classes  in  large  towns,  and  its  effect  in  debasing 
the  lowest  class  of  all,  depriving  its  members 
even  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  excluding 
them  from  the  advantages  of  the  humblest  schools. 
On  these  points,  Miss  Carpenter  obsenred-^ 

I  have  noticed  myself  that  districts  which  were  for- 
merly mhabited  by  a  number  of  respectable  inhabitants, 
are  now  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class; 
—the  respectable  inhabitants  tnoying  from  them,  and 
avoiding  even  entering  into  them,  if  they  possibly  can. 
Those  districts  are  therefore,  in  Bristol,  lea  absolutely 
and  avowedly  in  possession  of  the  lowest  mhabitants. 
1  he  district  to  which  I  particularly  allude  is  in  St.  James's 
parish.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  courts  and 
ftllev-s  branching  out  of  the  principal  streets.  I  have 
been  m  the  habit,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeen 
M^'  0/  ^siting  at  different  parts  of  the  day.  and  on 
different  days,  this  district,  and  I  have  never  once,  during 
tliP  whole  course  of  the  time,  met  a  single  policeman  in 
any  one  of  the  by-streets  or  courts  ;  I  have  not  on  an 
average  once  a  month  met  o  ..^  i-.  the  principal  streets. 


Even  a  few  Smidays  ago  a  scene  occurred,  which  perhaps 
I  ought  to  mention.    Just  before  divine  worship,  as 
I  was  passing  through  Leirin's  Mead,  the  principal  street, 
I  found  the  whole  street,  within  two  minutes'  Valk 
of  a  large  chapel^  filled  iriih  ik  low  dro#di  I  ]^elrceived 
that  there  was  a  fight  going  on  in  the  middle  of  it, 
between  a   soldier  and  a  civilian.      I  with  diflculty 
penetrated  through  it,  (I  was  not  afiraid  to  pene^te, 
because  I  have  never  in  any  way  been  molested  in 
those  parts,)  and  at  once  sent  to  the  station  for  help. 
They  were  actuallv  obliged  to  send  nine  policemen  in 
order  to  quell  the  disturbance ;  end  yet,  if  I  had  not  sent 
to  the  station,  the  place  would  have  been  left  as  it  was. 
I  mention  this  fact  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  the  inhabitants  consider  to  be  the  ordinary  fitate 
of  the  street  on  Sunday  evening,    tt  is  not,  thei^forH,  td 
be  wondered  at  that  districts  remaining  in  such  a  condi- 
tion are  the  nests  of  crime.    With  respect  to  the  fact  of 
these  classes  being  increasingly  uninfluenced  by  the 
schools  intended  for  the  respectable  portion,  I  would  say 
that  about  twenty -five  years  ago  a  Sunday  school  was 
instituted,  which  I  have  ever  since  attended  veiy  closely. 
At  that  time  the  Sunday  school  was  entirely  filled  with 
those  who  would  now  be  considelred  the  hfcgged  class;-^ 
so  much  so  that  it  was  considered  an  annoyance  to  ibA 
attendants  of  the  chapel  for  them  to  be  introduced.    At 
present,  the  Simday  school  does  not  receive  any  of  those 
children.    Even  if  it  would  receive  them,  the  cliildrcn 
would  not  come.   Another,  and  even  a  more  striking  fact 
is,  that  one  of  the  first  British  schools  in  Bristol,  the 
Bed  Cross  Street  school,  which  has  been  inspected  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  ana  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
Bristol,  was  established  originally  for  what  is  now  termed 
the  "  ragged  "  class.     The  district  was  selected  for  the 
school  expressly  because  it  was  very  low  and  degraded. 
Now  the  school  does  not  in  any  way  touch  the  ragged 
class.    The  district  is  still  quite  degraded,  yet  none  of 
those  children  are  admitted  into  that  school.    This  class 
is  without  the  pale  of  such  schools. 

Miss  Carpenter  added  the  expression  of  an 
opinion,  in  which  all  the  witnesBes  seem  to  agree, 
that  the  edncation  of  tiiis  lowest  and  most  de- 
graded class  can  only  be  effected  **  by  snch  police 
regolations  and  such  authority  from  tiie  magis- 
trates as  will  apply  a  certain  degree  of  compulsion." 
All  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  Bobject  are 
united  in  affirming  that  the  purely  "  voluntary 
system  "  of  education  necessarUy  fails  to  embrace 
the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  the  utterly 
destitute,  ignorant,  and  vicious  classes.  Tarions 
methods  are  suggested  fbr  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  within  the  scope  of  elevating  influences; 
but  all  imply  some  recourse  to  legal  compulaioi^' 
exercised  either  upon  the  parents  or  upon  fl^e 
children. 

Glasgow  is  a  city  in  which,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  large  criminal  population 
might  be  expected  to  exist.  Its  growth  firom  a 
small  town  to  a  dty  of  tiie  first  order  has  been 
wonderftilly  rapid.  A  "mixed  multitude"  of 
strangers  of  the  poorest  class,  has  been  flocking  to 
it  during  the  last  half-centuiy,  trom  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  ftom  Ireland  and 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  There  is,  at  the  wmo 
time,  a  wealthy,  intellectual,  and  refined  class, 
forming  a  society  apart,  and  hardly  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  any  other.  The  result  la  that 
Glasgow  ranks  next  to  the  metropolis  and  liter- 
pool  in  the  amoimt  of  misery  and  degradation 
which  it  shelters.  An  account  of  a  visit  to  tne 
heathen  portion  of  the  city  was  given  by  Mr.^- 
Hill,  Insprv^r  of  Prisons,  in  liis  report  for  183/- 
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Ab  &e  namtiTe  is  reprinted  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished work,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  has 
since  been  no  matenal  change  in  the  condition  of 
that  quarter  of  the  town.  The  district  which  he 
Tisited  is  described  as  ''  a  compact  mass  of  build- 
ing, intersected  only  by  narrow  wynds, — ^bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Trongate,  on  ibfi  east  by  King 
Street,  on  the  south  by  the  Bridgegate,  and  on  the 
west  by  Stockwell  Street :" 

On  all  sides  then  were  appcArances  of  disoomfort; 
families  crowded  into  dark  iU-YentiUited  rooms,  with  dirty 
ehildren  at  the  doors,  and  heaps  of  steaming  manure 
before  the  windows.  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
dar,  ve  found  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  bed,  the  night 
hstiog  probably  been  pa»ed  in  orime  or  debaneheiy.  In 
several  instanoes  I  obaerred  persons  of  different  sexes 
fleepiog  in  oonaiderable  nombers  in  the  same  room.  In 
OM  ease  I  remained  a  child  lying  on  a  heap  of  shavings. 
and  looking  Yerj  ilL  On  inqoixy,  I  was  told  that  it  had 
ue  tjphns  feTer ;  and  I  was  not  at  aU  enrprised  at  this, 
for  I  had  been  previously  iufonned  by  Dr.  Cowan,  one 
r«f  tbe  physicians  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  a  writer  on 
the  medical  statistics  of  Glasgow,  that  this  district  is 
lu^Ter  free  from  fever.  Indeed,  in  passing  through  the 
place,  the  aonroes  of  fever  are  but  too  eonspicuous.  On 
tieseeading  the  stairs  of  one  of  the  old  frail  tenements 
that  we  ei:amined,  I  was  told  that  the  place  is  known  by 
the  significant  name  of  ^  Flea  HaU.**  Most  of  the  shops 
m  the^e  wynds,  Captain  Miller  informed  me,  are  kept  by 
receirers  of  stolen  goods.  The  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
vyndjs,  indeed,  have  00  bad  a  character,  that  Captain 
^lillar  finds  U  neoessaiy  to  keep  a  police-officer  con- 
stantly stationed  in  it.  Our  progress  through  this  abode 
of  erime,  of  course,  made  a  commotion  among  the  occu- 
pants, and  we  soon  had  a  crowd  of  attendants,  among 
vhom  Captain  Miller  and  Mr.  Brebner  recognised  many 
vho  were  bat  too  well  known  to  them.  In  some  in- 
stances,  there  was  a  hesitation  about  admitting  us ;  but 
the,  to  them,  familiar  cry  of  "  Police,'*  was  instantly  fol- 
loved  by  the  turning  of  the  lock  and  opening  of  the  door. 
In  one  place,  we  found  a  party  of  housebreakers.  Cap- 
isin  Miller  showed  me  a  room  in  another  house,  in  which 
A  murder  had  been  committed  about  a  fortnight  before. 
"  He  arrived  at  the  spot,'*  he  said,  "^  very  soon  after  the 
>^'  3l  had  been  perpetrated,  and  foimd  the  body  of  the 
ninlered  woman  still  warm,  and  lying  across  the  bed- 
stead. In  the  same  room,  in  one  comer  of  the  floor, 
vere  two  girls,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  who  ^d 
L't  seem  even  to  have  been  sufficientlv  roused  by  the 
circQiDstance  of  the  murder  to  quit  their  bed !" 

The  work*  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
quoted,  is  one  which  should  be  read  by  aU  who 
tike  an  interest  in  the  important  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  The  author  has  had  the  advantage  of 
?Tcat  practical  experience,  gained  during  the  effl- 
'ient  performance  of  hit  duties  as  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  first  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land. On  him,  moreover,  official  experience  has 
iiot  produced  its  too  common  effect,  of  narrowing 
the  mind  and  restricting  the  ideas  within  the 
limits  of  estabhshed  routine.  The  work  exhibits 
the  clear  intellect  and  conscientious  frankness  of 
'I  sagacious  and  independent  thinker,  who  having 
proved  or  corrected  his  theories  by  his  experience, 
""^^  gives  the  results  with  natural  confidence  to 
the  world.  At  the  present  time,  when  our  Go- 
vonuncnt  is  about  to  deal  boldly  and  comprehen- 
sively with  the  whole    system  of  "secondary 
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punifi&mBnts,"  Mr.  HiTVfl  woik  will  be  peculiarly 
valuable. 

An  Inspector  of  Prisons  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
pected to  laud,  or  at  least  to  apologise  for,  the 
system  of  prison  management  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  administering.  Mr.  Hill,  however, — 
to  his  credit  be  it  said,---does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  considerable  improve- 
ments have  of  late  years  been  made, — some  of 
which,  it  may  bo  added,  have  evidently  been  due 
to  his  own  influence,  particularly  in  the  prisons 
of  Scotiand.  He  points  out  numerous  other 
amendments,  of  which  the  system  is  susceptible. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  system  itself  is  based  on 
a  wrong  principle.  Its  object  is  the  punishment 
of  the  criminal,  not  his  reformation.  Mr.  Hill 
holds  that  the  aim  of  prison  discipline  should  be, 
not  to  punish  the  offender,  (in  a  vindictive  sense,) 
but  to  restrain  and  reform  him.  The  restraint 
should  last  until  the  reformation  is  complete,  or 
is,  at  all  events,  so  far  advanced  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  safely  lijberated.  A  criminal  who  cannot 
be  reformed  should  be  confined  for  life.  A  prison 
should  be  regarded  as  a  hospital  for  the  morally 
diseased.  The  means  of  cure  should  be  modified 
acoording  to  the  character  of  the  patient, — but  in 
general  should  o<msist  of  reg^ular,  healthM,  and 
useful  labour,  moral  and  intellectual  instruction, 
and  kind  treatment.  These  propositions  which 
were  once  the  bold  suggestions  of  theorists,  are 
now  the  well-weighed  coadusionBof  an  eminentiy 
practical  and  clear-headed  man — a  barrister-at- 
law  and  late  prison  inspector. 

like  all  sensible  physicians  of  the  body  politio, 
Mr.  yill  considers  prevention  to  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  cure.  The  means  of  prevention,  he 
holds,  consist  chiefly  of  "  good  education  and  the 
general  spread  of  knowledge ;  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  forethought,  sobriety,  and  frugality, 
with  the  control  of  the  passions ;  the  promotion 
of  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  and  the 
adopti(m  of  all  other  practicable  means  for  raising 
every  class  of  society  beyond  the  sphere  of  desti- 
tution, and  into  that  of  comfort  and  moderate 
wealth ;  such  a  remodelling  of  our  laws  as  shall 
bring  the  statute-book  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
coincidence  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
— so  that  while  it  is  a  code  of  municipal  law, 
it  may  also  serve  as  a  manual  of  morality ;  and 
lastly,  the  ad(^ti<Hi  of  such  means  for  the  appre- 
hension,  trial,  and  punishmwit  of  offenders,  as 
shall  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  every  offence 
shall  be  followed  by  immediate  detection  and  cer- 
tain conviction,  and  that  the  criminal  shall  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  shall  make  him  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  regret  the  wrong  he  has  com- 
mitted, and  bring  hm  to  labour  eamestiy  in  the 
work  of  his  reformation,  and  in  obtainmg  the 
means  for  making  restitution  to  the  person  in- 
jured.'' To  each  <^  these  heads  the  author  devotes 
a  chapter,  comprising  many  important  facts  and 
8uggestions,^-of  which  only  a  few  can  be  noticed 

here. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  education,  he 
states  that  *'  even  the  mere  powers  of  reading  jmd 
^ting,  without  reference  to  exercise  in  their  ir 
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telligent  use,  are  comparatively  lare  among  ciimi- 
nals."  Of  16,000  persons  in  Scotland  (where 
education  is  more  general  than  in  England)  re- 
ceiyed  into  the  prisons  in  one  year,  less  than  1200, 
or  one  in  thirteen,  could  both  read  and  write  well, 
— and  ank/  312,  or  one  in  fifty^  had  leamt  more 
than  mere  reading  and  writing.  A  still  more  sig- 
nificant fact  is  mentioned  in  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

To  what  an  extent  the  simple  power  of  reading  flu- 
ently is  often  a  protection  from  habits  of  crime,  may 
he  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  a  home  missionary  in 
Edinburgh,  in  whom  I  had  full  confidence  (the  present 
worthy  and  able  governor  of  the  prison  of  that  city,  Mr. 
Smith)  told  me  that  in  all  his  visits  to  the  poor,  he  never 
met  with  a  single  person  who  was  at  the  same  time  addicted 
to  crime  and  in  the  habit  of  reading. 

Well  might  Lord  John  Eussell  say, — ^in  his  re- 
cent statement  of  ministerial  policy, — that  the 
determination  of  the  Gbvemment  to  put  an  end 
to  convict  transportation  gives  additional  impor- 
tance to  the  great  question  of  popular  education 
• — ''because,  in  proposing  measures  to  supersede 
the  punishment  of  transportation,  and  in  devising 
other  means  to  deter  men  from  crime,  it  becomes, 
if  possible,  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
plant  in  their  minds  motives  su&cientiy  strong  to 
induce  them  to  avoid  crime  altogether."  And  it 
may  be  added  that  if  this  pernicious  system  of 
convict  colonization  had  been  earlier  discontinued 
—or,  better  still,  had  never  been  commenced, — 
our  Government  would  before  this  time  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of  national  education, 
which  would  have  relieved  us  from  the  reproach  of 
being  far  behind  every  other  Protestant  country  in 
the  world — behind  even  Boman  Catholic  Belgium 
— in  the  amount  of  instruction  afforded  to  our 
people. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  Mr.  Hill's 
opinion,  not  only  should  convict  transportation  be 
at  once  discontinued  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
colonies,  but  its  cessation  may  be  made,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  system,  an  advantage,  instead 
of  an  injury,  to  this  country.  We  quote  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  with  the  more  pleasure,  as 
they  include  a  weU-deserved  tribute  to  a  gentie- 
man  whose  efforts  have  been  especially  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  this  gratifying  result : — 

Of  transportation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
few  can  have  a  lower  opinion  than  myself;  indeed,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  system  has  generated  monstrous  evils. 
Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  the  penal  colonies  alone,  for 
the  convicts  soon  find  their  way  into  other  colonies ;  in- 
deed, it  is  stated  that  in  Van  Diem  en's  Land  a  society  has 
been  formed  expressly  to  aid  them  in  so  doing ;  and  it 
appears  that  most  of  the  crimes  in  South  Australia 
(though  one  principle  in  the  foundation  of  that  colony 
was  exemption  from  the  convict  system)  are  committed 
by  released  convicts.  Fortunately, — for  so  I  regard  it, — 
ordinary  transportation  is  very  expensive ;  whereas  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  both  in  this  country  and  in  AmerieOf 
thatyunder  good  arrangementSjimprisonment  may  be  made 
self-supporting. 

Those  who  object  to  the  discontinuance  of  transpor- 
tation often  ask  how  the  criminals  are  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  where  so  large  a  number  is  to  be  kept,  if  none  aro 
sent  out  of  the  country?  the  reply,  one  would  suppose, 
might  be  readily  suggested  by  looking  at  America,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  which  have  no 


penal  colonies ;  but  no  one  who  has  oahnly  considered 
the  subject  can  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  all  our  cri. 
minals  on  a  small  portion  of  the  unoccupied  land  in  Uiis 
country,  even  though  they  were  far  more  numerous. 

It  is  a  good  omen  of  the  state  of  a  nation,  when  a 
country  gentleman  like  Mr.  Adderley  devotes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  and  talent  to  such  questions  as 
these ;  and  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  join  hun  in  efforts 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  degraded  and  criminal, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  own  pleasures  and 
pastimes. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Queen,  in  her  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament,  recommends 
an  important  step  towards  the  discontinuance  of  trans- 
portation*  I  sincerely  hope  that  her  ms^esty's  advice 
will  be  adopted,  and  that  this  step  wiU  soon  be  followed 
by  the  totad  disuse  of  the  whole  system ;  and  that— 
although  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years — ^we  shall,  as  a  people,  cease  in  transportation,  as 
in  aU  other  kinds  of  colonization,  to  be  liable  to  the 
charge  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  great  Bacon, 
that  **  it  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the 
scum  of  people,  and  wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  plant" 

Among  the  most  valuable  influences  subsidiary 
to  education,  Mr.  HiU  mentions  cheap  hteratare 
and  cheap  postage.  The  former,  he  considers, 
should  be  relieved  ^m  the  imposts  which  stiU 
press  upon  it.  The  latter  has  already  produced 
great  benefit  in  this  and  other  countries  by  keep- 
ing up  family  ties,  and  as  a  potent  means  of  dis- 
seminating knowledge.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  after  the  penny  postage  had  been  esta- 
blished, Mr.  Hill  found,  on  a  visit  to  the  Shetland 
Isles,  (the  inhabitants  of  whioh  are  remarkable 
for  the  strength  of  their  parental  feelings,)  that 
the  number  of  letters  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
country  had  increased  thirteen-fold, — fethers  and 
mothers  being  no  longer  averse,  as  formerly,  (now 
that  they  could  correspond  by  letter,)  to  allow  their 
sons  to  seek  profitable  employment  at  a  distance 
from  home.  "  When  it  is  remembered,"  adds  the 
author,  "  that  altogether  there  are  now  more  than 
a  million  of  letters  posted  in  the  British  Isles 
every  day,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  the 
business  of  letter  writing  must  act  powerftilly  on 
the  general  education  of  the  inhabitants."  We 
may  add  that  great  additional  advantages  would 
accrue  from  extending  the  system  of  cheap  postage 
to  the  communications  between  this  country  and 
the  colonies.  Thousands  of  poor  persons  are  pre- 
vented from  maintaining  a  correspondence  with 
their  relatives  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  by  the 
present  heavy  tax  of  a  shilling  on  every  letter. 

Mr.  Hill  enumerates  various  faulty  laws  which 
occasion  much  of  the  existing  criminality.  Among 
the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst,  of  these  are  the 
laws  which  detenhine  the  condition  of  married 
women — depriving  them  of  all  protection,  and 
reducing  them  frequently  to  a  state  of  helpless 
and  miserable  slavery.  *'  The  married  woman,  in 
the  lower  classes,  is  in  effect  so  indissolubly  bound 
to  the  man  whom  she  has  once  received  as  her 
husband,  that,  whatever  may  be  his  offences 
against  conjugal  fidelity,  sobriety,  honesty,  kind- 
ness, or  dxLtv  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
place  him  immediately  within  tiie  grasp  of  the 
law,  she  has  no  protection  either  for  herself  or  her 
children  against  any  ynongs  he  may  think  proper 
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to  inflici  How  many  poor  wiyes  are  there  who 
Tfould  most  cheeiMly  and  effectually  maintain 
themselTes  and  their  children — ^in  other  words,  do 
their  husband's  whole  duty — if  they  .could  hut  he 
guaranteed  against  his  Tiolence  and  dishonesty ! 
Application  for  legal  redress  avails  little  or 
nothing.  To  ohtain  divorce,  or  even  separation, 
inyolves  an  expense  beyond  the  total  earnings  of 
j-ears — ^perhaps  of  a  whole  life ;  and  complaint  to 
a  magistrate,  the  only  process  open,  obtains  at 
best  but  a  temporary  refief,  followed,  in  aU  pro- 
bability, by  more  mdicious,  if  less  open  ill  treat- 
ment" Mr.  Hill  adds,  that  during  the  time  of 
his  inspection  in  Scotland,  many — he  believes  the 
majority — of  the  murders  that  were  committed 
were  those  of  wives  and  husbands ;  most  of  which 
would  probably  have  been  prevented,  could  the 
goffering  party  have  obtained  a  separation ;  and 
he  observes  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  set 
a  good  example  in  its  legislation  on  this  subject, 
by  decreeing  that  the  property  of  a  married  woman 
shall,  without  special  covenant,  be  at  her  own  dis- 
posal, instead  of  being  handed  over  to  her  husband. 
Mr.  Hill,  it  should  be  observed,  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  as  the  result  of  many  years*  inquiry  and 
observation,  that  crime  in  this  country  is  steadily 
decreasing  in  amoimt,  and  taking  a  milder  and 
milder  form.  As  regards  the  last  twelve  years, 
the  returns  of  crimimd  conunitments  fully  bear  out 
this  opinion.  But  when  the  author  adds  that  the 
amount  of  crime  **is  less  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  our  history,  even  without  reference  to  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population,"  and  questions 
the  correctness  of  the  returns  which  tell  a  different 
story,  it  becomes  apparent  that  some  stronger 
grounds  than  those  given  by  him  are  required  to 
rapport  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Hill  enumerates, 
indeed,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  many 
causes  which  must  have  led  to  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  offences ;  and  he  mentions  whole  classes 
of  crimes  which  have  almost  entirely  disappeai-ed 
m  our  day;  such,  for  example,  as  piracy,  kid- 
napping, wholesale  cattle  stealing,  robbing  of 
inail  coaches  and  other  public  conveyances,  and 
the  like.  But  he  forgets  the  important  source  of 
augmented  crime  which  his  brother,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill,  has  pointed  out,  in  the  growth  of  our  cities 
^d  the  formation  of  a  pariah  class  in  their  midst. 
It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
the  criminal  returns,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
bave  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  changes 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  fif- 
teen years  suhsequent  to  the  general  peace — from 
1816  to  1830  inclusive — the  number  of  commit- 
ments was  doubled,  rising  from  9,091  to  18,107, 
while  the  population  only  increased  by  about  one- 
fifth,  or  from  1 1,200,000  to  13,800,000.  This  is 
exactly  the  result  which  one  would  expect  to  find. 
At  that  period,  all  the  causes  which  produce  crime 
^ere  in  active  operation,  while  those  which  have 
since  been  found  in  some  degree  effectual  for  its 
repression,  hardly  existed.  At  that  time,  the 
growth  of  the  principal  cities,  and  the  separation 
of  the  different  classes,  proceeded  rapidly.  The 
GovCTnment  was  oppressive  and  impopular.  The 
crinainal  laws  were  frightfully  cruel,  and  badly 


administered.  The  Com  Laws  enhanced  the  price 
of  food.  Great  masses  of  the  people  were  igno- 
rant, turbulent,  and  miserable.  The  higher 
classes  had  lost  that  species  of  supervision  and 
restraining  influence  which  they  had  exercised 
over  their  humbler  neighbours  before  the  large 
towns  withdrew  the  latter  from  their  control. 
There  were  then  few  schools  for  the  poor.  What 
cheap  literature  existed  was  of  a  worthless  or 
corrupting  kind.  The  amusements  of  the  people 
were  coarse,  brutal,  and  demoralising.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  great  increase  of  crime 
would  naturally  be  expected.  Had  the  official 
returns  not  shown  evidence  of  such  an  increase, 
their  correctness  nught  with  reason  have  been 
doubted.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  impugning  them,  while  they  agree  so 
accurately  with  tie  conclusions  derived  from  his- 
torical evidence. 

About  the  year  1830,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  society  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  A  popular  administration 
came  into  power.  The  Reform  Bill  brought  the 
governing  body  more  nearly  into  harmony  with 
the  people.  The  barbarous  criminal  code  was 
greatly  ameliorated.  The  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge  prosecuted  its  invalu- 
able labours  with  great  activity  and  success.  The 
first  grant  of  public  money  for  schools  was  made 
in  1833.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  the  I^ational  School  Society,  founded  about 
twenty  years  before,  now  first  became  important 
and  efficient  institutions?.  Infant  schools  became 
common ;  Sunday  schools  almost  universal.  The 
New  Poor  Law,  Municipal  Reform,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Newspaper  Stamp,  all  had  a  salu- 
tary effect.  Thus,  although  many  of  the  causes 
which  produce  crime  remained  in  full  vigour,  we 
arc  not  surprised  to  find  that  these  coimteracting 
influences  had  a  sensible  effect,  and  that  during 
the  eight  or  nine  years  following  1830,  the  increase 
of  offences  did  but  little  more  than  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population.  In  1831,  the 
commitments  were  19,647,  while  the  population 
was  13,900,000.  In  1839,  the  commitments  had 
increased  tx)  24,443,  and  the  population  to 
15,500,000. 

In  1840,  a  scarcity  produced  by  a  succession  of 
bad  harvests,  accompanied  with  great  commercial 
depression  and  political  excitement,  sensed  to 
raise  the  number  of  criminal  commitments  to 
27,187.  From  that  time,  with  some  fluctuations, 
their  tendency  has  been  to  diminish  in  number. 
In  1850,  though  the  population  had  increased  by 
two  milHons,  the  number  of  offences  was  less  by 
several  hundreds  than  in  1840,  being  only  26,813. 
We  see  in  this  decrease,  the  growing  effect  of  the 
favoui'able  influences  which  have  been  brought 
into  operation  of  late  years.  The  result  is  cheer- 
ing, as  it  gives  reason  for  hoping  that  with  ex- 
tended education,  and  other  means  of  improve- 
ment, the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  crime  will 
continue,  until  it  is  finally  brought  within  an  easily 
manageable  compass. 

But  before  this  result  can  be  attained  the 
great  difficulty  has  to  bo  overcome.     W©  hav-^ 
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yet  to  find  Ibe  means  of  dealing  frocceeafhlly 
with  the  angmenting  criminal  population  of 
our  large  cities.  Education,  the  police,  the 
railways,  and  other  agencies,  have,  doubtless, 
greatly  diminished,  of  late  years,  the  number  of 
criminals  in  small  towns,  and  in  most  rural  dis- 
tricts. But  tiie  diminution  is,  to  some  extent, 
only  apparent.  The  criminals  have  not  been 
reformed  or  restrained,  but  simply  expelled,  and 
driven  to  safer  haunts.  The  weeds  hare  not 
been  eradicated  altogether  from  the  rural  fields, 
but  only  transplanted  into  the  more  congenial 
seed-plots  of  crime  in  the  cities.  The  class  of 
juvexule  delinquents  in  particular — including  the 
whole  tribe  of  "  City  Arabs," — ^has  continued  to 
flourish  in  spite  of  all  reformatory  and  repres- 
sive influences.  Of  the  10,000  male  oflfenders 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  annually  convicted 
in  England  and  Wales,  tiie  two  metropolitan 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  supply  more 
than  one-fourth,  (in  1851  no  less  than  2940,) 
though  they  contain  only  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  the  ooimtry.  The  cities  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Bristol,  and  a  few  others,  fiumish  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder.  ^'That  the 
penal  laws  are  inefficient  of  themselves  to  check 
this  disorder,"  observes  Captain  Williams,  in- 
spector of  prisons,  in  his  Beport,  dated  December 
13, 1851,  "  is  proved  hy  the  unahaHnjt  prevalence  of 
the  evil,  and  the  almost  countless  recommittals  of 
children  to  prison,*^  These  facts,  moreover,  prove, 
that  "ragged  schools, "industrial  schools, and  other 
similar  institutions,  though  excellent  in  their 
purpose  and  management,  and  doubtless  beneficial 
in  many  ways,  have  as  yet  made  no  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  mass  of  the  criminal  population 
m  our  cities.  Mr.  Locke,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  London  Bagged  School  Union,  after  giving 
a  very  gratifying  account  of  the  increasing  use- 
ftdness  of  those  schools,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  without  some  direct  interference  of  the  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  "  we  shall  never 
get  the  great  evil  of  vagrancy  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency remedied.  If  by  law  we  can  compel  a 
parent  to  give  his  children  food,"  added  Mr. 
Locke,  '^  I  think  we  should  do  the  same  as  to 
instruction."  Should  the  parent  be  unable  to 
pay  for  the  child*s  instruction  and  maintenance, 
the  parish,  he  considered,  should  fulfil  the  duty, 
and  exercise  the  auth<vity  oi  the  parent  for  the 
child's  education. 

A  "  Conference  wi  Juvenile  DeHnquency,"  was 
held  at  Birmingham,  in  December  1851, — having 
been  convened  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Carpenter.  As  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  attended  the  conference,  had  all  been  volun- 
teer workers  in  the  benevolent  cause,  they  must 
have  had  through  experience  of  the  efficiency  of 
purely  voluntary  agency  for  the  prevention  of 
tills  evil.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
however,  that  they  came  unanimously  to  the  fol- 
lowing important  conclusions  \ — 

"^bat  though  "ragged  schools/'  and  similar  institu- 
tions, were  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the  neglected 
r^?ss,yetininost  localities  theytrere  cramped  and  hin- 


dered from  want  of  fhnds ;  emd  iJbol  oO  Hu  agmdet  yet 
tU  work  were  totaUy  inadeg[uate  to  check  the  werea$e  of 
juvenUe  critne. 

That  voluntary  agency  vas  not  equal  to  the  work,  and 
that  support  was  needed  from  some  regular  and  adequate 
source. 

That  where  parents  neglected  or  perverted  their  offipring 
the  public  should  inter/ere  and  see  juttiee  done ;  h\U  that 
parents  who  could  pay  sJwuld  not  be  permitted  to  escape 
doing  go. 

That  there  were  large  numbers  of  children  in  our  lar-^e 
towns,  of  the  vagrant  class,  who  needed  food  and  soma 
industrial  tnuning  (to  fit  them  for  fotoie  life)  as  well  as 
moral  and  religious  teaching. 

That  for  such  children  hook  learning  should  be  se. 
condary  to  moral  training  and  instruction  in  some  trade 
or  handicraft 

That  no  greed  good  wouXd  ever  be  done  to  thU  chut 
until  some  power  were  gicen  to  the  police  or  parish  officers 
to  enforce  attendance  at  a  school  of  some  kindy  and  until 
street-begging  should  be  effectually  put  down. 

That  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  juvenile  delinquents) 
especially  those  under  twelve  years,  in  the  snmo  man- 
ner as  hardened  criminals;  and  that  coirectional  or 
rdormatozy  schools  were  needed  for  such  classes,  rather 
than  prisons. 

That  the  present  treatment  of  this  clasSy  through  mcam 
ofprisonSj  Sc,  was  radically  bad,  and  in  every  ca*e  doing 
more  harm  than  good — ieriding  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
crime,  rather  them  to  repress  or  diminish  it ;  the  re-oom- 
mitmentfl  being  in  most  cases  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  and 
in  some  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  commitments. 

That  reformatories  (the  few  that  exist)  were  doing 
much  good;  the  reformations  being  forty  or  fifty  ikt 
cent,  and  in  one  case  eighty  per  cent  on  the  admissions. 

That  prisons  were  far  more  expensive  than  ragged 
schools,  industrial  schools,  or  reformatoriesy  merely  con- 
sidering the  current  annual  expense ;  and 

That  in  every  respect,  prevention  was  better  than 
cure. 

Some  remarkable  facts  may  bo  mentioned 
in  confirmation  of  these  viewSi  and  none  are 
more  striking  than  the  history  of  the  Aberdeen 
"  Industrial  Feeding  Schools/'  which  may  be  said 
to  have  first  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  and 
the  proper  means  for  repressing  the  growth  of 
juTenile  destitution  and  crime.  About  the  year 
1840,  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  vagrants  and  criminals  in  that  rapidly 
growing  city  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  who  combined  to  adopt 
measures  for  remedying  the  evil.  They  first  es- 
tablished, in  1841,  a  school  in  which  destitute 
boys  were  received  during  the  daytime,  fed,  in- 
structed in  the  common  branches  of  school  educa- 
tion and  in  religious  knowledge,  and  trained  in 
some  useful  labour,  such  as  tailoring,  shocmakin^, 
picking  hair  for  upholsterers,  and  net-making. 
Afterwards,  two  schools  for  girls  were  establislutl, 
by  ladies,  on  a  similar  plan, — sewing  and  knitting 
being  the  descriptions  of  work  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  instructed.  The  food  given  in  these 
schools  consisted  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  for  • 
breakfast  and  supper, — and  for  dinner,  usuilij' 
soup  made  of  ox-heads, — ^tbc  kind  of  soup  com- 
monly in  use  in  prisons  and  such  institutions.  It 
was  found  that  the  children  could  be  fed  at  th.* 
cost  of  a  penny  or  a  penny  farthing  a  day.  The 
total  annual  expense  of  each  boy,  after  deducting 
the  amount  of  his  earnings,  was  found  to  he 
£3  15s. ;  that  of  each  girl,  £2  Ss.  6d.  Comparin.:: 
tiiis  expense  with  that  of  maintaining  a  orimin-'l 
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in  prison— wUch  arerages  £16  in  SootJandi  and 
jC24  in  Englaod— it  will  bd  si^dn  that  it  Is  mtlch 
pheap^r^  as  the  tiirmingh^iiii  (j<)iifi}j^iice  dccWed, 
to  prercnt  crime  than  to  punish  it. 

These  schools  were  highly  successfol  in  improY- 
ing  the  character  and  oondition  of  the  ehUdren 
irho  attended  them.  But  they  had  little  effect  in 
diminishing  the  genetal  amotftnt  of  tagfancy  in 
the  city.  In  1841,  there  were  8^8  ragnrnts  in 
the  coonty  of  Aberdeen  |  in  1844,  thei!^  Were 
345  TBgnintSi  ^  hatget  iiiimber,  thon^  the  Feed- 
i^  Schools  had  be^i  nearly  three  years  in  opera- 
iion.  At  length,  in  1845,  the  magistrates  re- 
solTcd  upon  a  decided  and  effective  measure, 
extremely  beneficial  in  its  result,  bnt^  as  one  of 
them  fiankly  admits,  of  a  "  highly  illegal  charac- 
ter. The  illegality,  howeVei')  Was  in  the  direction 
of  leniatcy^  as  the  proceeding  was  based  on  a  local 
?A  for  the  pi^^tioii  of  beggittg.  On  a  certain 
day,  a  g^ei^l  razsia  was  made  upon  the  *  city 
:lrab8 '  of  Aberdeen.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
police  that  morning  to  lay  hold  of  every  little 
lj:^ng  boy  and  girl  in  the  town."  Seventy-five 
vtre  thns  captured  at  one  swoop,  and  were  borne 
off  in  triumph  to  an  Industrie  Feeding  School, 
vhieh  had  been  established  expressly  for  their 
lienefit  On  the  first  day  there  was  great  diffi- 
ciilty  with  Hiem.  The  Httle  savages  rebelled 
nolently  against  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and 
f-'pecially  against  the  unwonted  operation  of  wash- 
ing their  fiices  and  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  three  substantial  meals  with  which  they  were 
provided  had  a  pacifying  effect.  In  the  evening 
they  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  with  the  in- 
formation that  they  might  return  to  school  or  not, 
the  next  day,  as  they  pleased;  but  that  if  they 
were  caught  begging  they  would  be  immediately 
apprehended,  and  conyeyed,  not  to  the  school, 
but  to  prison.  Of  the  seventy-five,  seventy- 
tvo  returned ;  and  the  school  has  gone  on  most 
successfully  ever  since.  The  average  number 
attending  it  has  been,  of  late  years,  from  115 
to  120. 

The  effect  of  this  method  of  procedure  upon 
the  vagrant  and  criminal  population  of  Aberdeen 
bas  exceeded  expectation.  In  1844,  as  has  been 
•«n,  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  county  was 
'^5.  The  compulsory  action  began  in  May,  1 845. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  vagrants  fell  to  105  ; 
^the  next  year  to  14;  and  in  1850,  only  two 
WBld  be  found  throughout  the  county!  As  re- 
Tpls  crinie,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  juve- 
mk  oomndtmentB  to  the  gaol  of  Aberdeen  in  1841 
▼w  61 ;  and  in  1851  it  had  fallen  to  Jive  /  The 
i^trates,  however,  find  that  there  is  still  a  class 
^  ii^lected  children  whom,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  they  cannot  reach.  These  are  "the 
children  of  parents  who  are  jierfectly  able  to  sup- 
P^  them  and  educate  them,  but  who,  from  their 
•>vn  bad  principles  and  bad  conduct,  will  not  take 
'hargc  of  their  children,  but  leave  them  to  grow 
^  a  torment  to  themselves  and  their  neighbours." 
«r.  Alex.  Thompson,  the  gentleman  fix>m  whose 
^dence  the  foregoing  facts  h^ye  been  principally 
i<'nved,  observes : — "  We  hi^YO  no  power  of  deal- 
^  with  Buch  a  dass,  and  y^  have  propose^  once 


or, twice  to  hate  a  slight  alteration  made  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  which  would  enable  us  to  treat 
th^m  dd  We  think  they  ought  to  be  treated.  I 
adttdt  that  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the 
question  of  compulsory  education,  but  the  view  I 
am  inclined  to  take  of  the  matter  is  this, — ^that 
if  the  parent  wilfully  and  deliberatdy  neglects 
his  child,  the  state  is  entitled  to  come  forward  in 
the  place  of  the  parent,  and  to  say, — '  You  shall 
not  bring  tip  Jroor  ohild  to  aHie  of  crime.  If  you 
will  not  do  your  duty  to  your  childi  we  will  do 
that  duty  for  you.'  " 

The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Thompson  here  enun- 
ciates  is  undoubtedly  that  to  which  the  coimtry 
will  come  at  last.  It  rests  on  the  great  principle 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  civilization  itself. 
In  a  barbarous  condition  of  society,  the  govern- 
ment is  conducted  by  chiefs,  or  influential  men, 
who  tXeteise  a  personal  supervision  over  their 
inferiors,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  a  criminal 
class  by  the  summary  process  of  knocking  all 
offenders  on  the  head,  or  otherwise  putting  them 
out  of  the  way.  As  society  improves,  the  jwwer 
of  the  chiefs  declines,  and  is  gradually  superseded 
by  the  united  will  of  the  conmxunity.  Thus 
arises  the  system  of  government  by  the  State. 
The  very  term  civilization,  derived  from  a  word 
signifiying  dtiieny  indicates  the  nature  of  the  new 
system.  The  citixen  owns  no  supmor  but  the 
State ;  and  the  State  owes  to  every  citLien,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  equal  protection  and  all 
neeidful  superintendence.  The  laws  of  the  State 
are  obeyed  without  hesitation  by  the  citizen,  be- 
cause he  sees  in  them  only  the  embodied  will  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-citizens.  Hence  the  strict 
educational  laws  of  several  of  the  American  States, 
which  some  persons  in  this  country  regard  as  gross 
infringements  of  personal  liberty,  are  cheerfully 
observed  and  jealously  maintained  by  those  sturdy 
republicans.  Our  own  country  is  at  present  in  a 
transition  state.  We  have  just  outgrown  the 
semi-barbarous  system  of  feudalism,  which  was 
only  the  latest  form  of  government  by  chiefs ;  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  complete 
method  of  government  by  the  State.  The  ignorant 
masses  are  consequently  left  at  this  period  more 
entirely  without  control  than  they  have  ever  been 
before,  or  than  they  are  likely  to  be  hereafter. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  regard  their  condition  as  one 
of  enviable  freedom.  It  is,.in  fact,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  exclusion  from  the  most  valuable  pri« 
vileges  of  citizenship.  They  are  now  Httle  better 
than  outcasts.  Those  who  were  once  their  feudal 
lords  and  protectors  have  lost  all  control  over 
them ;  and  the  State  has  not  yet  begun  to  recog* 
nise  their  claims  upon  it.  Aa  the  State  thus  fails 
in  its  duty  towards  them,  its  neglect  is  naturally 
and  inevitably  punished  by  the  growth  of  a  de* 
graded  and  dangerous  clarjs,  which  is  to  the  com- 
munity what  a  disease  is  to  the  human  body — an 
indication  of  a  bad  regi^jtiei^.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil  wiU  be  found  in  the  discharge, 
by  the  State,  of  its  duties  of  guardianship  and 
instruction  towarda  ^his  hitherto  neglected  class 
of  its  citizens. 
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The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Heywood  for  a 
useful  digest  of  tbe  Report  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners.*  Were  blue  books  more  availa- 
ble for  circulation,  he  might  have  spared  his  edi- 
torial labours ;  but  those  uncomfortable,  unwieldy 
volumes,  which  form  the  text  books  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  the  "independent  members,"  are  so  obvi- 
ously intended  to  lock  up  the  treasures  they  pro- 
fess to  reveal,  that  we  are  glad  indeed  to  obtain 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Stanley's  labours,  in  a  read- 
able shape.  It  is  only  by  giving  vent  and  circu- 
lation to  the  truth,  that  any  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  ever  likely  to  make  head  against  the 
tide  of  opposition  they  will  have  to  encounter  ; 
and  that  object,  we  hope,  will  be  furthered  by  the 
publication  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Heywood  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
the  learned  cit}'  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  leaving 
her  younger  sister  for  the  present  in  undisturbed 
repose.  And  rightly  so ;  for  Oxford  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  system — the  very  symbol  and  citadel 
of  college  supremacy  and  imiversity  grievance. 
Manifestly  the  country  was  entitled  to  know  the 
truth  about  Oxford;  and  to  get  it  in  some  au- 
thentic shape,  clear  and  credible,  this  commission 
was  appointed.  We  had  enough  of  flying  rumours 
and  floating  suspicions,  eulogy  and  obloquy,  the 
rodomontade  of  enthusiastic  bachelors,  and  the 
withering  contempt  of  utilitarian '  philosophers. 
No  previous  information  had  sufiicient  guarantee 
for  its  unbiassed  accuracy.  Huberts  was  a  good 
book ;  but  his  German  stand-point  was  enough  to 
damage  his  general  credit;  while  the  light  artillery 
of  flippant  pamphlete,  and  the  fond  reminiscences 
of  country  rectors  made  neither  a  general  nor 
wholesome  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Thus 
lefl  with  no  acknowledged  authority  to  which  wc 
might  appeal,  men  judged  of  Oxford  differently 
according  as  they  viewed  it  from  a  different  angle; 
and  the  cameleon  disputation  was  not  more  varied, 
dogmatic,  and  honest.  To  the  learned  it  was 
simply  the  seat  of  the  Bodleian  and  the  Radcliffe 
— to  the  student  it  was  the  type  of  lettered  ease 
and  cloistered  seclusion — ^to  the  archceologist  it 
was  a  monumental  history  of  medieeval  archi- 
tecture— to  the  high-churchman,  it  was  the  grand 
ecclesiastical  nursery — to  the  evangelical,  a  hot- 
bed of  Puseyisms — to  the  dissenter,  a  nest  of  un- 
clean birds — to  fathers,  it  was  a  rueful  emblem 
of  unconscionable  bills,  and  ne'er-do-well  spend- 
thrifts, who  mingled  Greek  and  slang  with  cham- 
pagne and  cigars — to  the  "fast  man,"  it  was 
redolent  of  boating,  betting,  prayers,  and  rustica- 
tions— to  the  fellow,  it  was  the  dispenser  of  fat 
livings — ^to  the  conservative  M.P.'s,  it  was  the 
bulwark  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the  new  school 

*  The  Recommendations  of  tlie  Oxford  University 
Commissioners,  with  Selections  from  their  Beport,  and  a 
History  of  Subscription  Tests,  &c.  Edited  by  James  Hey- 
wood, M.P.,  F.li.S.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans.    1853. 


of  economists,  it  was  a  sheer  waste  of  £150,000  a 
year.    One  would  have  it  to  be  a  fountain  of  li\ing 
water,  irrigating  the  country  with  purest  streams 
of  learning  and  piety ;  while  another .  deemed  it 
no  better  than  a  dead  stagnant  pool,  not  fit  for 
a  beast  to  drink  at,  and  gendering  nothing  but 
mental  agues,  cramps,  and  fevers  of  the  worst 
type.     Besides  these,  indeed,  there  were  some  few 
who  did  not  think  that  England  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  turn  those  ancient  seminaries  either  into 
spinning  mills,  or  mechanics*  institutes,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  tint 
they  were  not  exactly  keeping  pace  cither  with. 
the  educational  progress  or  intellectual  wants  of 
the  age.     These  men  admitted,  that  like  their 
fine  old  halls  and  colleges,  there  was  something 
antique  and  inconvenient  in  their  teachings;  that 
there  was  need  of  scientific  ventilation  in  thtir 
cloisters ;  only  they  would  have  it  done  daintily, 
lovingly,   and  by  no  profane   hand  of  laic  or 
revolutionist.    Alma  Mater  might  be  getting  old- 
fashioned;  but  let  the  dear  old  mother  be  re- 
formed with  reverence:   and  surely  they  were 
right.     A  university  should  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  time ;  but  it  should  not  be  a  mero 
creature  of  the  time.     Cotton-spinning  Lancashire 
may  get  on  without  Greek;  but  not  so  all  England ; 
and  it  were  a  pity  that  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  any  class  of  opinions  should  hurry  the  calm 
and  tranquil  march  that  ought  to   characterise 
these  institutes  of  learning.     For  these  rciisons 
therefore,  it  was  meet  to  examine  well,  erc  we 
proceeded  to  act;  and  hence  this  commission  to 
inquire  into  tho  alleged  evils  of  our  university 
system,  and  to  learn  whether  they  bo  chronic  or 
curable  by  legislative  enactment. 

It  were  hardly  possible,  with  a  Bramah  press 
of  ingenious  condensation,  to  give  even  a  tolerable 
idea  of  tho  various  materials  now  submitted  to  us 
in  this  Eeport.  The  Commissionei-s  went  about 
their  work,  we  think,  with  a  ci-editablo  patience 
and  courtesy ;  yet  several  of  the  Colleges,  Magda- 
len especially,  returned  to  their  questions  only  a 
cartel  of  indignant  defiance.  Magdalen  had  played 
the  martyr  in  the  days  of  the  tyrant  James ;  and 
her  **dons*'  were  still  prepared  to  show  that 
"even  in  her  ashes  lived  their  wonted  fires." 
Unhappily  they  were  bom  a  century  and  a  half 
too  late.  The  age  is  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and 
has  no  time  to  put  the  learned  doctor  into  "  the 
boots,"  or  to  squeeze  out  answers  with  the  blood 
from  imder  his  finger  nails.  It  is  really  a  pity 
for  modem  hagiology;  but  one  way  or  other, 
enough  has  oozed  out  for  our  purpose,  without 
applying  the  torture  to  any  one  member  of  tho 
devoted  hebdomadal  board. 

The  bill  of  faro  wo  have  thus  got  is  by  no 
means  inviting;  ahnost  it  will  justify  tho  oncers 
of  the  most  swdonic,  and  all  the  lamentations  of 
the  orthodox.  Everybody  knew  before  that  thcj^o 
institutionB  were  so  wofilly  exdusive  that  they 
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could  not  be  called  national,  but  rather  ecclesi- 
ik^tieal  establiBhments.     But  we  are  sure  it  wiU 
astonish  more  than  one  to  learn  that,  while  we 
hve  many  colleges,  we  have  really  no  such  thing 
as  a  university  in  England.     The  university,  in 
td,  has  been  utterly  swamped  by  the  schools,  and 
the  professors  swallowed  by  the  tutors ;  like  the 
ut  kine  in  Pharaoh's  vision,  devoui'ed  by  their 
lean  successors,  who  remained  for  all  their  repast 
juit  as  lean  as  they  were.     We  confess  that  this 
i\  in  our  estimation,  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
tlie  case.  The  Scotch  Universities,  diverging  from 
their  original  character  in  the  opposite  direction, 
are  now  httle  other  than    "lecture-rooms,"   as 
Coleridge  was  wont   to  style  the   Gower-street 
3t\jJeiny.    This  is  to  be  regretted,  especially  when 
ve  consider  the   manifold  imperfections  of  the 
preliminary  grammar  schools.     But,  on  the  other 
bnd,  with  such  admirable  foundations  as  Eton, 
and  Rugby,  and  Harrow,  to  ground  our  English 
joQth  in  elementary  knowledge,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  tutorial  system  is  miserably  incom- 
petent to  interest  our  studious  lads,  or  carry 
them  forward  to  those  new  fields  of  inquiry  on 
^Lich  their  ardent  minds  are  longing  to  enter. 
An  oniTersity,  in  fact,  is  the  very  thing  we  re- 
quire, and  the  very  thing  we  have  not.    We  have 
e  Kxl  schools  of  the  higher  class  over  all  England, 
as  well  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  we  have 
no  seat  of  learning,  where  scholars,  divines,  and 
philosophers  can  promulgate  to  an  intelligent  au- 
■iience  the  lofty  results  of  their  reading  and  their 
tiiought.    In  fact,  the  only  thing  of  this  kind  we 
have  had  in  England  these  many  years,  has  been 
the  literary  coteries — the  groups  of  wondering 
a^hairers  who  listened  to  the  Coleridge  monodies 
iniwled  out  by  him  of  the  godlike  forehead,  as  he 
^4  in  ATr.  Gihnan's  front  parlour  at  Highgate ; 
f.r  the  bold  revolutionary  spirits  who  surround  the 
tmeasy  chair  of  the  grim,  sardonic,  eloquent  pro- 
phet who  preaohes  in  camel's  hair  girdle  in  the 
rr^on  about  Chelsea.     Clearly  it  is  not  meet  that 
ij^Iand  should  have  nothing  but  these  very  pri- 
vate and  perilous  universities.     This  is  too  great 
i  power  to  be  idly  thrown  away.     The  tutorial 
system  goes  like  a  gin-horse  along  the  old  beaten 
>ta  of  examination-papers ;  good  in  itself,  doubt- 
^c^S  but  not  the  whole,  and  not  nearly  all  that 
3  cion  needs  in  his  daily  working  life.     Learning, 
^<  tutors  teach  it,  is  cramped  within  an  outer 
-htil  and  makes  no  growth,  or  at  least  not  easily  ; 
^t  U  fixed  by  the  tradition  of  the  schools,  and  use 
^  wont  of  examiners ;  ending,  sooner  or  later, 
^  gross  cramming,  not  digested,  nor  digestible. 
^is  is  plainly  visible  in  the  Commissioners*  Re- 
port, sometimes  in  their  recommendations,  as  often 
^  their  significant  silence.     We  are  glad,  there- 
tore,  to  find  them  urging  the  revival  of  the  Uni- 
versity— ^the  appointment  of  four  different  facul- 
ties-^the  independence  of  students,  so  that  they 
'^  not  be  obliged  to  enter  any  college  or  hall ; 
•ind  we  trust  that  an  attendance  on  these  lectures 
^^  bo  enforced,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  find 
Biyjklands  discoursing  to  empty  benches,  and  Ste- 
pLi'Uscs  prelecting  to  the  vacant  air. 
Ibis  abaoiptioii  of  the  University  in  the  Col- 


leges accounts  in  part  for  the  lamentable  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  students.  It  is  not  that  learn- 
ing is  in  disrepute,  but  that  a  lad  going  from  any 
of  our  preparatory  schools  finds  iSio  work  of  the 
College  so  easy  or  so  uninteresting  that  he  is  led 
often  into  loose  habits  which  the  proctor  cannot 
prevent  unless  he  provide  some  occupation  for  his 
mind.  Tavern  bills,  tradesmen's  bills,  long  credits, 
and  police  courts,  have  made  fathers  chary ;  and 
so  the  thirty  thousand  students  who  haunted  Ox- 
ford in  the  days  of  Wycliffe  have  sunk  to  a  mere 
fraction,  to  the  general  detriment  of  professional 
learning.  Another  cause  of  this,  too,  is  no  doubt 
the  mcdversation  of  moneys  devoted  originally 
to  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  in  the  Col- 
leges. Now,  the  Colleges  ia  fact  educate  very  few ; 
what  teaching  there  is,  is  done  mainly  in  the 
HaUs.  Magdalen,  with  all  its  wealth,  had  in 
1842  only  tiurteen  undei^aduates,  and  All  Souls 
four.  Though  destined  originally  for  poor  scholars, 
these  rich  foundations  are  almost  entirely  appro- 
priated by  commoners,  their  surplus  funds  being 
either  divided  at  the  year's  end,  or  going  to  pur- 
chase advowsons  for  behoof  of  the  feUows,  and  for 
increasing  the  power  of  Oxford  over  the  Church. 
The  Commissioners  admit  that  only  a  mere  moiety 
of  the  CoUege  income  is  appropriated  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  left  by  the  founder,  and 
thus  the  poor  are  defrauded,  and  learning  is 
stunted,  and  a  plain  man  is  puzzled  to  find  a  rea- 
son for  supporting  fourteen  learned  divines  in 
order  to  instruct  four  students  in  letters  and  good 
morals.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  ready  to 
admit  that  this  needs  to  be  amended;  even  Sir 
E.  H.  Inglis  will  hardly  say  that  all  the  splendid 
names  of  the  Athense  Oxoniensis  can  cover  with 
their  mantle  this  time-honoured  abuse — nay,  we 
could  almost  vouch  for  it  that  Col.  Sibthorpe  him- 
self will  grant  that  the  Hyde  Park  Bazaar  was 
hardly  a  greater  sin  against  the  honour  of  Old 
Englmid. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  what  does  the  Com- 
mission recommend  ?  They  certainly  do  not  pro- 
poser any  very  sweeping  revolutionary  measure ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  glad  they  do  not;  for 
though  there  are  many  cobwebs  to  brush  away, 
yet  a  partial  measure  of  reform  is  more  likely  to 
be  carried  than  one  whose  very  excellence  would 
defeat  its  own  object.  Oxford  is  hedged  round 
with  many  sacred  prejudices.  She  has  many 
devoted  sons  sworn  to  maintain  her  statutes  in- 
violable. We  must  therefore  be  aware  how  wo 
arouse  their  antagonism.  Let  us  take  what  we 
can  get  now ;  it  will  be  a  sure  earnest  of  more 
hereafter.  If  reformers  will  be  moderate  they 
will  get,  some  day,  all  their  hearts'  desire.  And 
the  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission of  reverends,  very  reverends,  and  right 
reverends,  have  not  shrunk  from  pointing  the 
finger  of  observation  to  the  great  on'ffo  malt,  the 
excessive  ecclesiastical  influence  that  pervades 
every  branch  of  these  learned  institutions.  This, 
it  is  honestly  and  manfully  admitted,  has  turned 
Oxford  into  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  instead  of 
a  national  imiversity.  This  has  cramped  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which,  as  Huber  justly  says,  is 
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the  very  essence  of  mental  life.  We  do  not  say 
that  among  our  learned  divines  we  shall  not  find 
on  the  whole  the  best  teachers  of  youth — we  do 
not  say  that  the  Church  of  England  should  not 
have  in  Oxford  a  thorough  faculty  of  theology  for 
training  her  ministry  according  to  her  article»— 
nay,  we  are  not  even  (Usposed  to  urge,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  entire  abolition  of  tests  as  applied  to 
the  teachers  in  our  Universities.  But  why  should 
dons  and  fellows,  professors  and  tutors,  be  all  in 
deacon's  or  priestly  orders,  as  if  none  but  the 
(dergy  were  fit  to  teach  the  elements  of  Euclid  or 
to  construe  a  classic  author?  Why  should  a 
generous  student  who  feels  no  call  to  the  ministry 
be  denied  aU  the  benefit  of  that  lettered  leisure 
and  independence  which  the  fellowships  were  in- 
tended to  afford  ?  Why  should  these  prices  of  good 
scholarship  be  turned  into  a  porch  for  our  Protes- 
tant Temple  ?  And  above  fdl,  why  should  a  lad 
sixteen  years  old  be  required  to  sign  a  formula  of 
forty-two  stiff  and  disputed  articles,  ere  you  will 
undertake  to  instruct  him  in  his  Greek  accidence? 
This  is  the  nightmare  of  Oxford,  which  is  riding 
her  to  death.  With  all  the  exdusiveness  of 
Eomanism,  the  University  was  more  free  in 
the  middle  ages  than  ever  it  has  been  since. 
Wycliffe  might  be  a  heretic,  but  he  was  still  head 
of  his  College,  and  a  teacher  there  for  years.  There 
was  freedom,  at  least,  for  every  youth  to  study 
there,  whatever  his  creed  might  be,  down  to  the 
times  of  our  English  Solomon  and  ''the  Holy 
Father,''  as  Oxford  was  wont  to  address  her  Chan- 
cellor Laud.  Whitgifr,  indeed,  had  already 
begun  the  warfare  against  Puritans ;  but  the  sys- 
tem was  still,  on  the  whole,  such  as  a  free  spirit 
could  breathe  in  till  the  close,  sultry  days  of  the 
last  Canterbury  martyr,  whose  head,  of  idl  things, 
was  the  last  that  the  Commonwealth  should  have 
grudged  him.  Since  those  days  the  city  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  Anthony  A.  Wood  has  been  "  thirled," 
as  they  say  in  Scotland,  to  bring  all  her  grist  to 
the  episcopal  mill.  Surely  of  all  monopolies  this 
is  the  most  disgraceful  and  nonsensical ;  for  even 
granting  that  dissent  is  a  very  wicked  thing,  it  can 
surely  be  none  the  worse  of  Oxford  commons  and 
patristic  Oreek.    If  ignorance  be  the  mother  of 


schism,  why  not  heal  breaches  by  vouchsafing  the 
requisite  learning  ?   Or  must  we  first  be  oonvertod, 
and  then  hear  the  reasons  ?    Is  it  fidr  or  wise  to 
put  every  raw  Etonian  or  Christ-church  boy  into 
this  Procrustes'  bed  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  ?  Good 
men,  I  dare  say,  may  be  afr^d  of  Puritan  pro- 
fessors and  Jesuit  tutors ;  but  surely  those  racing, 
boating,  or  reading  lads,  brimfdl  of  animal  Bpirits, 
college  dig^ty,  or  *'  bishop,"may  be  trusted  for  any 
dangerous  theological  opinions  that  can  possibly 
lurk  under  their  square  skull-caps.    Perhaps  Dis- 
senters would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
— ^perhaps  in  existing  circumstances  they  should 
not ;  but,  at  all  events,  our  universities  must  get 
rid  of  this  wretched  exdusiveness,  which  sayours 
more  of  old  ecclesiastical  bigotries  than  is  meet 
for  the  nineteenth  century.     Until  these  narrow 
limitations  be  removed,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  they  can  regain  their  ancient  fame,  or  sec 
their  cloisters  thronged  by  a  concourse  of  aspiring 
youths.     That  the  commission  has  not  applied  a 
very  stringent  principle  to  those  grievances  is 
true ;  but  they  have  not  overlooked  them.    They 
propose  to  open  these  seminaries  absolutely  to 
every  youth  under  nineteen,  so  that  all  eliall  be 
equsdly  entitled  to  their  scholarships  and  honours 
— they  recommend  that  feUows  should  be  treed 
from  any  obligation  to  enter  into  holv  orders— 
that  similar  restrictions  on  the  appomtment  of 
prc^cssors  should  also  be  removed ;  and,  altogether, 
we  think  there  is  a  combined  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration in  their  proposed  reforms,  which  shoiUd 
commend  them  to  the  good  sense  of  the  oounby, 
and  to  which  the  Universities,  if  they  be  wise, 
will  give  their  assent  now,  lest  other  and  ruder 
hands  may  be  laid  to  the  work.     If  Parliament 
and  the  country  sanction  their  labours,  wc  shall 
once  more  have  a  free  and  national  University,  a 
quiet  retreat  for  learning  amid  the  din  of  railway? 
and  spinning  jennies ;  and  we  shall  be  freed  also 
firom  the  old  reproach,  that  with  all  our  practical 
science  we  had  no  philosophioal  instructors  except 
the  peripatetic  sages  who  perambulate  our  Athe- 
n»ums  with  a  black  board  and  a  bit  of  chalk,  and 
a  fluent  facility  to  astonish  the  shop-boys. 
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Few  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  watch  the 
progress  of  human  thought  as  exhibited  in  the 
page  of  history,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
embarrassment  into  which  the  supporters  of  con- 
flicting opinions  are  ever  and  ancm  involved,  and 
the  summary  way  in  which  a  beaten  antagonist 
sometimes  endeavours  to  relieve  himself  of  any 
further  share  in  an  argumentative  contest,  by  pro- 
claiming his  victor  unworthy  or  unfit  to  be  rea- 
soned with.  For  instance,  the  dormant  intellect 
of  the  middle  ages,  regarded  it  as  an  unques- 
tionable truth,  that  the  globe  we  inhabit  was  Ihe 


fixed  centre  round  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
performed  their  diurnal  revolutionB :  and  as  the 
philosophical  and  religious  teachers  of  those  days 
were  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons,  and  whose 
opinions  were  subject  to  the  revisal  of  a  supposed 
infallible  head,  that  head  being  the  Pope,  it  re- 
quired no  small  courage  on  the  part  of  those  who 
detected  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient  hypothesis 
to  make  known  their  new  convictions.  Neverthe- 
less, the  astronomical  phenomena  daily  passing 
under  their  observation,  were  utterly  inexplicable 
on  that  hypotbesis,  while  on  the  otiier  hand;  a 
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rational  explanation  of  those  phenomena  Wdfl  doQy 
becomiDg  more  imperatively  necessary.     Hence, 
some  of  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  time  determined 
on  the  adoption  of  a  new  hypothesis,  wherein  the 
idea  of  central  immobility  was  transferred  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun.     This  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  decrees  of  the  mediseval  church,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  fierce  was  the  consequent 
struggle  that  ensued.  At  length,  the  philosophers 
biTuig  fortified  their  new  position  with  argument 
upon  argument,  observation  upon  observation,  ex- 
periment upon  experiment,  and  finding  no  neces- 
sity, nor  feeling  any  inclination,  for  a  surrender, 
their  spiritual  antagonists  resolved  upon  availing 
themselves  of  the  only  remaining  expedient  by 
which  they  could  hope  to  retire  from  the  arena 
with  any  consciousness  of  honour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exhibit  their  unwavering  devotion  to 
their  Alma  Mater: — ^with  heart  and  voice  they 
shouted  "Heresy!" 

ind  when  in  a  later  age  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
bad  pushed  itself  so  far  as  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  confuQing  within  the  limits  usually  as- 
sign^ to  it  the  period  of  the  world's  existence ; 
and  demanded  the  addition  of  geological  ages  all 
hut  infinite  in  extent,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  found 
an  ezpknation  of  the  phenomena  which  every 
rarine,  rock,  and  ripple,  unceasingly  presented  to 
its  view,  many  who  had  followed  die  light  of 
science  thus  far,  resolved  to  go  no  farther. 
Hereupon  another  division  ensued,  the  one  party 
taking  its  stand  on  the  common  and  limited  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  record ;  the  other  on 
an  interpretation  more  liberal.  Here,  again,  the 
philoeophic  party  won  the  day :  and  as  it  was 
clear  to  their  more  conservative  opponents,  that 
the  Divine  authenticity  of  that  reco^  was  thereby 
impugned,  they  took  to  themselves  on  their 
retreat  such  satisfaction  as  they  could  find,  in 
bespattering  their  intellectual  victors  with  the 
dnah  of  "  Deism." 

But  the  time  came  when  the  philosophers  in 
their  torn  were  to  e^ipmence  a  discomfiture ;  at 
least  in  so  £ar  aa  a  large  section  of  them  may  be 
t&ken  to  represent  all  who  are  included  under 
that  generic  name.  They  had  rushed  boldly  into 
the  obscure  recesses  of  Nature,  and  that  complai- 
sant old  lady  had,  in  answer  to  their  touts  and 
iolicitaticms,  yielded  up  her  secrets  one  after  ano- 
ther in  rapid  succession.  Buch  abundant  rewards 
<3^uraged  further  reseaiehesy  till  at  length  these 
enthusiastic  explorers  of  the  regions  of  physical 
>^ce  grew  weary  of  that  limited  field  of  opera- 
tion, and  dashed  forward  into  the  realms  of  meta- 
I^Tsics  and  religion,  and  invaded  those  territories 
with  whose  occupants  they  had  hitherto  acted 
wly  on  the  defiansiTe.  And  here  they  received  a 
^k ;  the  very  weakest  of  their  exponents — such 
V  they  thought  to  have  crushed  more  easily  than 
a  moth — ^recdiTed  their  winged  and  brilliant  misi- 
"iles,  without  the  shghteat  trepidation,  and  turned 
them  askant  with  a  calm  and  dignified  **Ihu>w." 
hi  these  regioDB  the  most  unlettered  peasant 
^^^mnk  not  from  a  volley  of  philosophic  thunder- 
^ItR,  were  he  but  armed  with  an  *'  I  am  per- 
•wM^"  nor  the  weakest  woman  from  legions  of 


sophists  if  fortified  with  the  ''  inward  witness  of 
the  Spirit."  So  that  the  invaders  have  long  had 
their  patience  and  perseverance  exhausted,  and 
failing  the  joys  of  conquest,  solace  themselves 
by  annoying  the  enemy  with  cries  of  ''  Cant !" 

Now,  singularly  enough,  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard much  that  passes  current  in  these  days  under 
the  odious  cognomen  of  cant  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  respect.  Not  that  we  like  to  hear  it 
from  the  mouths  of  hypocrites  and  self-deceivers, 
or  see  it  made  the  means  of  ostentatious  display  in 
the  hands  of  the  would<be-thought  pious ;  nothing 
could  be  more  revolting  to  our  taste.  But  we 
have  a  profound  conviction  that  cant  in  itself  con- 
sists simply  of  short  practical  formulas,  by  which 
illiterate  and  unsophisticated  persons  regulate 
their  moral  life,  and  excite  their  religious  feeling. 
That  it  should  be  abused  and  misapplied  is  only 
to  share  the  fate  of  all  good  things ;  and  those 
arguments  which  justify  the  right  use  of  good 
things  in  general,  justify  the  right  use  of  this 
also.  Before  this  question  can  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed, however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
and  define  clearly,  what  is  understood  by  the 
term  in  question ;  for  it  ia  certain  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  word  has  been  most  imscrupu- 
lously  used  as  a  closure  to  almost  every  species  of 
argument  in  philosophy  and  religion,  in  which 
eitiier  party  felt  himself  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to 
engage  or  to  protract  an  intellectual  contest.  This 
precaution  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  fact, 
that  in  gravely  sitting  down  to  write  a  vindica- 
tion of  cant,  we  cannot  but  feel  we  are  placing 
ourselves  in  a  position  which  must  appear  super- 
latively ridiculous  to  a  large  majority  of  general 
readers. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  this  or 
any  other  word,  two  things  must  be  taken  into 
account.  First,  its  literal  and  etymological  signifi- 
cation, and  secondly,  those  extensions  or  limita- 
tions which  have  been  effected  by  conventional 
usage.  Its  etymological  signification  is  easily 
arrived  at,  since  it  obviously  takes  its  origin  from 
the  Latin  cmUare,  to  sing ;  whence  to  cant,  is  sim- 
ply to  say  anything  in  a  sing-song  manner,  and 
perhaps  implies,  further,  the  exercise  of  but  little 
thought  and  feeling  on  what  is  said.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  all  sententious  expressions,  all  moral 
proverbs,  and  scientific  formuls,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  ranked  under  this  one  generic  term.  It 
may  be,  that  they  all  owe  their  origin  to  a  high 
order  of  thought  or  feeling :  but  when  once  that 
thought  and  feeling  had  acquired  a  verbal  embo- 
diment, and  bad  thus  assumed  the  form  of  an 
aphorism,  formula,  or  proverb,  these  latter  were 
ever  afterwards  used  with  but  a  small  fraction  of 
that  inward  emotion  to  which  they  are  primarily 
indebted  for  their  existence.  But  the  conven- 
tional use  of  the  term  is  far  more  limited  :  for  the 
arithmetician  may  arrange  bis  problem  in  "  Pro- 
portion," and  look  at  his  terms  with  the  most  aw- 
ful  profundity  he  pleases,  while  he  runs  through 
his  **  Multiply  the  second  and  third  terms  together 
and  divide  by  the  first ;"  or  the  merchant  glibly 
chant  his  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell 
in  the  dearest ;    ^  the  eoononuBt  his  '*  Take  care 
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of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds,"  &c :  nay,  even  the 
moralist  may  sing  **  Virtue  is  its  own  reward," 
and  no  one  will  ever  think  of  calling  any  of  these 
things  '*  Cant :"  but  woe  betide  the  man,  who  by 
way  of  finia  to  some  fruitless  theological  discussion, 
informs  his  philosophising  friend,  that  "These 
things  are  spiritually  discerned ;"  for  here  would 
be  a  genuine  specimen  of  what  in  our  day  is  uni- 
versally recognised  Under  that  offensive  name  :  and 
the  philosopher  would  recoil  with  dignified  revul- 
sion, that  such  miserable  jargon  should  be  quoted 
in  his  hearing,  while  he  paralysed  the  canting 
fanatic  with  glances  of  withering  contempt. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  definite  clue  to  the  con- 
ventional signification  of  a  term  which  is  never 
used  but  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  rejoinders  of  an  opponent,  and  w^hich  an  op- 
ponent rarely  hears  applied  to  his  rejoinders  with- 
out an  inward  sense  of  mortification  and  chagrin. 
How  far  that  mortification  may  be  well-grounded 
we  leave  each  one  to  judge  for  himself;  for  our 
own  part,  we  have  learned  to  say,  under  such  circum- 
stances— "  Cant !  yes,  I  know  it  is  cant ;  and  I  pre- 
fer it  to  a  verbose  mysticism:  there  have  been 
seasons  when  my  mind  has  been  wearied  with 
thinking,  and  my  heart  overwhelmed  with  emo- 
tion, when,  after  days  and  nights  Tii  intense 
spiritual  conflict,  I  have  sought  for  some  verbal 
embodiment  in  which  to  incorporate  the  great 
leading  idea  that  brought  me  forth  out  of  that 
conflict  in  triumph,  and  oh  1  how  precious  have 
been  the  half-dozen  or  perhaps  less  number  of 
monosyllables  into  which  the  quintessence  of  so 
much  energetic  thought  has  been  compressed. 
And  there  have  been  other  times  when  I  sat  at  the 
feet  of  some  self-abased  but  God-exalted  minister 
of  the  gospel,  as  he  poured  forth  from  his  fervid 
lips  brilliant  elucidations  of  scriptural  doctrine, 
or,  from  his  glowing  heart  the  most  touching  ex- 
hibitions of  Christian  experience,  while  both  the 
one  and  the  other  have  been  but  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  main  idea  contained  in  some 
short,  sententious,  and  perhaps,  hitherto  to  me 
half-enigmatical  text.  -  Thus  it  is,  that  words  and 
phrases  which  have  never  been  the  objects  of  con- 
centrated thought,  or  the  vehicles  of  genuine 
feeling,  remain  a  dead  letter,  while  the  same 
words  and  phrases,  when  made  the  practical  em- 
bodiment of  that  thought  and  feeliiig,  become  a 
Hving  spirit :  and  whereas  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  operation  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
forces  of  a  high  order;  so  they  in  their  turn 
exert  a  reflex  influence  on  me,  engendering  in  my 
own  mind  and  heart  spiritual  products  closely 
akin  to  those  by  which  they  themselves  were  be- 
gotten. Whether  these  condensed  expressions  be 
called  cant,  or  by  any  other  name,  is  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference :  I,  as  an  individual, 
certainly  regard  them  and  use  them  as  such." 

Now  by  this  circumambulatory  process,  we  arrive 
by  degrees  at  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  this  paper; 
that  is,  to  discover  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
'*cant"  is  generally  used,  and  to  ascertain  how 
far  that  contempt  with  which  it  is  always  re- 
garded, is  justifiable  and  appropriate.  It  might 
appear  that  the  dificulty  would  be  inunediately 


overcome  by  reference  to  some  dictioneay  of  good 
reputation.  But  nobody  looks  into  a  dictionary 
for  such  a  purpose  now-a-days,  except  school-boys 
and  members  of  parliament :  for  it  would  be  about 
as  rational  as  looking  into  "Moore's  Almanack'' 
to  see  if  it  were  raining,  when  a  glance  out  of  the 
window  would  yield  information  on  that  point, 
far  more  certain  in  its  character.  Proceeding  on 
this  principle,  we  have  arrived  at  this  conviction, 
— That  the  stigma  of  "cant"  is  applied  by  a 
large  class  of  persons,  1.  To  those  expressions 
which  make  reference  to  a  spiritual,  supernatural 
power,  as  guiding  and  controUing  the  operationfl 
of  the  human  mind.  2.  To  those  expressions 
which  make  reference  to  an  inward  religious  ex- 
perience, and  which  re^ird  that  experience  as 
more  powerful  to  convince  the  understanding, 
than  any  amount  of  the  most  elaborate  philosophi- 
cal argumentation;  and  3.  To  those  which  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation  of  a  severe  practical  morality. 
Not  un  frequently,  we  see  the  term  appHed  to 
words  and  phrases  adopted  frx)m  Holy  Scripture, 
but  the  hardihood  which  prompts  to  such  an  ap- 
plication is  happily  comparatively  rare.  If  this 
classification  be  correct,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  demands  illustration  rather 
than  definition;  and  in  this  spirit  therefore  our 
remaining  obseiTations  shall  be  conducted. 

Taking  d  glance  at  two  or  three  dictionaries 
close  at  hand,  we  find  that  to  cant  is  represented 
as  meaning  "  to  speak  in  a  whining,  affected 
tone,"  and  "to  use  quaint  phrases  or  peculiar 
forms  of  speech  with  frequency,"  and  so  forth.  If 
this  definition  be  accepted,  then  where  can  two 
other  men  be  found  who  ever  canted  half  so  much 
as  our  illustrious  Coleridge  and  his  celebrated 
friend  Thomas  Carlyle  ?  The  former  uttered  all 
his  conversations  in  a  whining,  snuffling  tone, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  were  much 
in  his  company ;  while  the  quaint,  peculiar,  and 
oft-repeated  phraseology  of  the  latter  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  perused  his  works.  But  he 
would  be  considered  a  bold  man  who  deliberately 
recorded  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  conversations 
and  writings  of  these  men  were  sheer  cant.  Lexi- 
cographers, therefore,  must  amend  their  defini- 
tion, or  sacrifice  their  authority.  But  now  for  an 
illustration  or  two  of  what  is  canty  according  to 
modem  acceptation,  and  which  shall  serve  as  types 
of  most  other  cases  which  occur.  A  poor  old 
widow,  who  had  been  beaten  down  by  affliction, 
temptation,  and  adversity  in  its  various  forms, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  was  in  the  habit 
of  comforting  herself  by  incessantly  quoting  the 
familiar  phrase,  "It  is  all  for  the  best."  Now 
this  phrase,  the  gentle  Sterling  thought  proper 
to  stigmatize  as  cant ;  and,  as  we  think,  quite  cor- 
rectly. It  was  cant,  if  the  word  have  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  The  chief  difference  betwixt  ourselvea 
and  others  is,  that  when  used  with  apparent  sin- 
cerity, wo  always  hear  it  with  complacency,  but 
they  with  revulsion.  How  can  it  be  expected, 
of  the  multitudes  of  poor  illiterate  creatures  who 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant, and  whose  religion  is  their  all,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  express  their  fluctuating  emo- 
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tfoDs  in  elegant  and  yaried  language,  or  ercn  trea- 
sure up  in  the  memory  a  large  number  of  texts 
and  aphorisms  for  that  purpose?    A  Bible,  a  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  a  Hymn  Book,   constitute 
tiie  entire  library  of  many  of  them;   and  the 
pksseologyof  these  books  is  all  they  can  venture 
to  use:  while  the  particular  texts  and  phrases 
Klected  by  different  individuals  will  depend  much 
on  the  character  of  the  teaching  they  have  had, 
the  worldly  circumstances    in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  other  causes  too  numerous  to  specify. 
But  when  the  gist  or  application  of  certain  texts 
and  phrases  has  once  been  fully  comprehended 
or  felt,  they  ever  afterwards  serve  as  lode-stars 
hj  which  the  benighted  pilgrim  directs  his  course 
—as  pocks  to  which  the  shipwrecked  mariner  may 
ding  in  the  spiritual  tempest — as  caskets,  from 
Fhich  the  sorrow-stricken  man  may  pick  the  gem 
of  comfort — as  weapons,  with  which  the  Christian 
may  repel  the  attacks  of  the  adversaries  by  which 
he  is  unceasingly  beset.     True,   like  lode-stars, 
thej  may  sometimes  be  gazed  on ;  like  rocks,  they 
may  he  rested  on ;  like  caskets,  they  may  be  con- 
ned; like  weapons,  they  may  be  wielded,  when 
there  is  but  little  necessity  for  them,  and  conse- 
qnently  with  but  little  reflection   or  emotion; 
nerertheless,  their  worth  is  not  diminished,  and 
they  are   as  invaluable  as  ever  when  the  time 
comes  that  they  are  wanted. 

lAf  therefore,  the  humble  Christian,  who  has 
been  beaten  down  with  adversity  and  misfortune, 
^ress  his  resignation  and  his  hope  in  those  fami- 
liar aphorisms,  "No  cross,  no  crown!"  or,  "It 
is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning."  Let  him 
Those  life  is  one  perpetual  struggle  with  inward 
coiraptions  and  carnal  propensities,  take  up  the 
language  of  his  Bible,  and  acknowledge  that 
"what  he  would,  he  does  not :  but  what  he  hates, 
that  does  he."  Let  him  who  is  assailed  by  the 
qmbbles  of  letter-learned  sceptics  and  the  verbiage 
of  heady  professors,  fall  back  on  that  knowledge 
which  results  from  "the  Spirit  bearing  witness 
with  his  spirit ;"  let  him  who  eschews  the  race- 
coQTBe,  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  the  card- 
table,  because  of  the  moral  evils  which  are  essen- 
^y  or  accidentally  associated  with  them,  repel 
the  sophisms  of  their  advocates  with  some  or  any 
of  the  mottoes  whose  value  and  adaptation  his 
experience  has  aforetime  attested;  and  though 
there  be  those  on  whom  Eortune  has  smiled,  and 
whose  worldly  or  educational  advantages  have 
^greater  than  those  of  many  of  their  fellow- 
stores,  who  will  apply  to  such  language  the 
^thet  now  tinder  consideration,  and  that,  not 
^  any  appreciation  of  its  propriety,  but  because 
it  is  the  most  offensive  and  galling  they  feel  at 
Hberty  to  use ;  still,  let  the  faithful  and  perse- 
Tering  pilgrim  feel  assured,'  that  when  he  arrives 
>t1hebrii^  of  that  cold,  broad,  deep  river,  which 
ve  shall  aH  one  day  be  called  to  pass  over,  and 
vhen  its  chilling  waters  begin  to  lave  his  heaving 
breast,  and  impart  to  his  very  life-blood  their 
own  frigidity;  when  his  senses  shall  grow  dim 


and  when  his  memory  shall  fail ;  that  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  peaceful  transit  are  immensely  in 
favour  of  that  man  whose  feelings  have  been  edu- 
cated to  expand  and  soar  beyond  the  limitations 
of  mere  verbal  expression,  or  to  start  into  active 
and  vigorous  existence  at  the  mere  mention  or 
memory  of  words  and  phrases  in  which  the  highest 
and  holiest  emotions  of  the  human  breast  have 
been  embodied. 

And  let  philosophising  and  speculative  reli- 
gionists beware  how  they  stigmatize  the  language 
of  their  less  favoured  brethren  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  cant :  for  to  our  mind  there  are  few 
things  so  cantingly  uttered  as  these  unmeaning 
and  lazy  declamations  against  cant.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  hear  a  cry  which  indicates  such  thorough 
mental  imbecility  in  those  who  use  it;  at  least 
with  reference  to  those  questions  to  which  it  is 
directed.  There  is  something  exceedingly  rich 
in  the  airs  of  those  coxcombs,  who,  inflated  with 
the  sentimentalism  of  second-rate  novelists  and 
the  bombast  of  aspiring  poetasters,  think  to  anni- 
hilate the  opinion  of  staid  and  earnest  men  by  the 
interjection  of  a  powerless  monosyllable :  nor  is  the 
case  greatly  superior  with  those,  who,  having  bewil- 
dered themselves  in  their  endeavours  to  incor- 
porate within  the  limits  of  human  speech  those 
transcendental  ideas  and  emotions  to  which  no 
articulate  language  is  adequate,  and  seeing  the 
facility  with  which  illiterate  men  represent  rather 
than  express  such  ideas  and  emotions,  gratify  their 
pride  and  self-conceit  by  an  ostentatious  assertion 
of  their  hatred  to  cant. 

Finally,  let  us  not  be  understood  as  defending 
the  use  of  that  boisterous  and  unbecoming  form 
of  language  more  properly  denominated  rant :  nor 
on  the  other  hand,  that  vulgar  use  of  the  meta- 
phor and  metonomy,  more  correctly  called,  slang. 
To  both  we  feel  an  intense  dislike.  But  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  were  the  result  worth  the 
effort,  that  both  these  forms  of  speech  have  fre- 
quently been  confounded  with,  and  called  by  the 
name  of,  cant,  by  writers  of  great  respectability. 
And  while  we  thus  point  out  what,  in  this  article 
we  do  not  attempt  to  defend,  let  us  reiterate  what 
we  do  aim  to  establish.  It  may  be  thus  summed 
up  : — That  the  term  Cant  has  of  late  years,  and 
by  persons  of  great  talent  and  influence,  been 
applied  to  forms  of  speech  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion quite  different  from  those  to  which  it  was 
formerly  deemed  appropriate :  and  that  the  forms 
and  modes  to  which  it  has  latterly  been  applied 
by  such  persons,  are  by  no  means  reprehensible 
or  even  objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  superiority  of  cant — 
taking  the  word  in  its  present  conventional  signifi- 
cation,  as  weU  as  in  its  etymological  meaning — 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  elevated 
thought  and  sentiment,  or  as  a  means  of  repre- 
senting those  transcendental  ideas  which  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  human  speech,  but  which,  not- 
withstanding, we  may  wish  to  impart  to  others. 
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AN    APPEAL. 

BT     CA.LD£B     CAMPBELL. 


Brab  with  me,  for  my  heart  is  full — 

I've  had  a  heavy  care  to-day; 
Though  old  and  worn,  I  cannot  school 

My  foolish  tongue  a  part  to  play  : 
I  cannot  stiU  the  fevered  pulse, 

Nor  feign  a  quiet,  now  unknoT^Ti; 
And  thus  I  show  what  none  should  kuow 

But  thou— or  God  alone  1 

Air !  give  me  air !  my  soul  wants  air. 

And  sickens  'midst  this  mass  of  stone ; 
The  sunshine  hath  a  light  less  fair, 

It  looks  such  ghastly  sights  upon  ! 
The  stifling  hreaths  of  wearied  crowds. 

The  vapours,  borne  from  court  and  lane, 
Where  famine  pines  and  fever  shrouds. 

Affect  my  very  brain  ! 

"What  woe,  what  pain,  what  want,  are  here — 

What  crime,  so  ofb  the  child  of  want ! 
The  blow  that  wakes  a  dastard's  fear — 

The  fear  that  wakes  a  woman's  taunt ! 
I  seem  to  feel  them  now  as  if 

Some  giant's  hand  had  launched  them  all 
In  one  huge  knot,  red,  fiery  hot, 

Upon  my  head  to  fall ! 


I  heard  a  mother  chide  her  child 

For  craving  what  she  could  not  give — 
I  heard  a  husband,  fierce  and  wild. 

Command  his  wife,  that  he  might  live, 
To  yield  her  honour! — Out,  alas! 

I  dare  not  tell  the  things  I  heard : — 
They  hiss  like  adders  in  ti^e  grass. 

With  venom  in  each  word ! 

And  every  sight  and  sound  of  woe 

Add  to  the  burden  on  my  breast, — 
Mine  own  sad  weight  of  care,  which  no 

Kind  hand  hath  power  away  to  wrest ! 
So,  if  my  tongue  speak  bitter  things 

To  those  around  me,  as  to  thee, 
I  know  that  they  will  count  the  stings 

And  pay  them  back  to  me ! 

For  them  I  care  not  I  but  thy  heart 

Hath  borne  so  meekly — ^ah !  I've  said 
That  I  would  not  one  pang  impart, 

Nor  cause  thee  one  more  tear  to  shed  :- 
Bear  with  me,  then,  if  word  or  look 

Convey  upbraidings  never  meant ; 
Thou  canst  not  study  Kindness'  book, 

And  call  it  time  mispent  1 


POLITICAL   REGISTER. 


DOMESTIC. 

On  the  10th  of  last  month  Parliament  reas- 
sembled, and  the  new  Ministry  at  once  com- 
menced work.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord 
John  Kussell  announced  in  the  briefest  possible 
terms,  the  course  of  policy  which  the  Government 
had  determined  to  pursue.  As  was  generally 
expected,  the  promis^  Reform  BiU  is  to  be  put 
off  till  next  session,  on  the  ground  that,  if  now 
introduced,  it  would  engross  the  whole  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  im- 
portant subjects,  which  require  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  delay,  moreover,  is  requisite  to 
give  time  for  preparing  a  measure  of  reform, 
'*that  shall  prevent  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
necessity  of  again  legislating  upon  it."  But  "im- 
mediately after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  it  will  bo  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  measure 
upon  this  important  subject."  The  business  with 
whieh  the  Government  propose  to  occupy  the  pre- 
sent session  comprises  a  bill  to  enable  the  Legis- 
lature of  Canada  to  dispose  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
in  that  colony ;  a  pilotage  bill,  with  other  mea- 
sures for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  interest ;  the 


removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities ;  proposalfi 
tending  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  a  proposition  respect- 
ing the  ITniversities  of  Oxfoi^  and  Cambridge; 
the  discontinuance  of  transportation  to  Australia, 
and  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  secondary 
pimishments;  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  law,  and  more  especially  one  to  settle  finaUy, 
if  possible,  the  "agitated  question"  of  land-tenure 
in  Ireland.  If,  moreover,  the  investigations  of  the 
election  committees  should  shew  that  any  measure 
is  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  effect  this 
object.  The  budget  is  to  be  brought  forwaid  im- 
mediately after  Easter;  and  this  announcement 
was  expressed  in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  readjust  the 
income-tax. 

This,  explanation  of  the  Ministerial  policy  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  well  received.  The  propriety 
of  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
Reform  BiU  is  generally  admitted.  This  acqui- 
escence, however,  docs  not  proceed  from  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  At  the  general  election, 
1  and  still  more  at  the  late  re-elections,  the  public 
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^liAg  on  tiuspoint  wqb  B&anifestod  with  a  strength 
which  evidcntiiy  took  some  experienced  politicians 
by  surprise.    There  could  not  be  a  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  the  present  political 
cahn  results  £rom  popular  indifference  to    the 
defecis  of  ouriepresentatiye  system.     It  ariscSi  in 
part,  from  the  confidence  generally  felt  in  the  fair 
intentionB  ci  the  present  Ministers,  and  a  conse- 
qoent  willingness  to  defer  to  their  judgment  in 
legird  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  introducing 
ike  promised  measure.     But  in  part  it  must  also 
be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  interest  which  foreign 
affisdis  posaesB  at  the  present  moment.     This  in- 
terest IB  undoubtedly  greater,  for  the  people  of 
tins  country,  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period 
since  the  close  of  the  laat  Euiopean  war.     In  and 
ont  of  Parliament,  discussions  relative  to  questions 
of  national  defence,  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  poli- 
tical or  religious  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
people  of  various  continental  states,  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others.     The  differences  of  opinion  on 
these  points  serve  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimi- 
nish the  interest  which  is  felt  in  them.     "While 
the  public  mind  is  engrossed  with  these  extra- 
neous topics,  it  is  clear  that  questions  of  domestic 
policy  cannot  receive  that  amount  of  attention 
whidi  they  would  obtain  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances.    Considering  the  rapid  changes  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  few  months,  not 
only  on  the  Continent,  but  in  the  state  of  opinion 
at  home,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  all  apprehensions  of  a  collision 
"with  any  foreign  power  will  have  subsided ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  constitutional  liberty  in  France  may  come, 
by  that  time,  to  lend  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
demand  for  representative  reform  in  this  country. 
The  various  subjects  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment proi)ose  to  deal,  will  certainly  afford  ample 
vork  for  the  session.    One  of  them — ^the  question 
of  national  education — ^is  not  less  importwit  than 
the  question   of   Parliamentary  Keform.      The 
result,  however,   will  probably  show  that  any 
great  improvement  in  the  existing  educational 
system  must  follow  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion, instead  of  preceding  it.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  members  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education ;  and,  probably,  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  support  them  in 
carrying  a  much  more  comprehensive  measure 
than  has  yet  been  attempted.    But  this  majority 
will  be  too  small,  and  its  support  too  feeble,  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  must  be  expected 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.     A  re- 
markable foretaste  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
that  quarter  has  already  been  given.    Lord  John 
EusseU,  in   announcing  the   intended  disconti- 
nuance of  convict  transportation,  justly  observed, 
that  this  determination  would  render  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  among  the  people  more  neces- 
sary than  ever,  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  this  proposition  an- 
nounced, than  the  alarm  in  the  Upper  House  was 
vividly  manifested,  and  with  evident  reason.     If 
all  criminaLs  are  to  be  retained  in  this  country,  it 


is  quite  clear  that,  as  Lord  John  Bussell  intimated, 
a  thorough  system  of  national  education  will  be- 
come a  necessity.  But  when  tlie  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  all  as  well  educated  as  those  of  Germany 
or  the  United  States,  what  will  become  of  the 
Game  Laws  ? — of  the  Law  of  Entail  ? — of  the  pri- 
vilege of  Primogeniture? — and  of  other  equally 
unjust  and  unreasonable  laws  ?  So  strongly  were 
their  lordships'  minds  agitated  by  the  vague 
presentiment  of  coming  evil,  that  the  Duke  of 
Kewcastle  was  obliged  to  soothe  them  by  the 
assurance  that  the  Government  did  not  propose  to 
put  a  stop  to  transportation  altogether,  but  only 
to  discontinue  it  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Convicts 
will  still  be  sent  to  "Western  Australia  for  a 
limited  time,  as  a  means  of  ''benefiting  the 
colonists !"  That  so  enlightened  a  statesman  as 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  can  believe  that  this  per- 
nicious and  corrupting  system  will  reaUy  benefit 
the  colonists,  is  quite  incredible.  The  phrase  was 
evidently  given  at  random.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Ministers  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  press 
any  measure  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  a 
decided  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under 
present  circumstances,  and  untU  the  time  comes 
for  bringing  forward  the  Reform  Bill,  this  cautious 
policy  is  perhaps  judicious.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  evidently  tends  to  diminish  the  like- 
lihood that  any  very  beneficial  legislation  will  be 
achieved  during  the  present  session. 

COLONIES  AND   DEPENDENCIES. 

Pegu  has  been  annexed,  by  vice-regal  proclama- 
tion, to  our  East  Indian  dominions,  and  the  Bur- 
mese monarch  has  been  warned  that  imless  ho 
submits  quietly  to  this  arrangement, — which  ho 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  do, — the  remainder  of  his 
kingdom  will  share  the  same  fate.     It  may,  then, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  within  a  brief  period 
the  whole  of  Burmah  will  be  under  British  rule. 
A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  reference 
to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  this  procedure. 
Some  object  to  it  because  the  country  is  likely  to 
prove  an  unprofitable  acquisition,  being  probably 
too  poor  to  defray  the  expense  of  its  civil  ad- 
ministration, on  the  costly  scale  now  customary  in 
India.     Others  question  the   correctness  of  this 
conclusion,  or  maintain  that,  at  all  events,  the 
benefits  which  the  inhabitants  wiU  derive  from 
our  government  should  compensate  for  all  other 
disadvantages.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed 
that  our  government  in  India  is  in  reality  so  op- 
pressive, and  so  obnoxious  to  the  natives,  that 
they  are  continually  seeking  to  escape  from  it  into 
the  territories  of  the  few  princes  who  still  retain 
some  authority.     These  are  questions  which  it  is 
most  important  to  have  decided;  for  it  is  dear 
that  if  we  cannot  make  our  government  in  the 
East  more  beneficial  to  the  people  than  that  of 
their  native  sovereigns,  we  have  no  business  as 
rulers  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  all.     The  con- 
trary opinion  may  have  prevailed  in  days  when 
the  slave-trade  was  a  lawfdl  and  respectable  branch 
of  commerce ;  but  public  sentiment  will  no  longer 
tolerate  any  system  which  is  believed  to  be  based 
upon  oppression.     Unless  the  inquiries  of   the 
Committee  on  East  Indian  Government  should 
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satisfy  the  country  that  our  adminifltration  is 
really  advantageous  to  the  people  of  India,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  existing  system  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  hasty  and  reckless 
manner  in  which  emigration  to  the  gold  colonies 
has  proceeded  are  beginning  to  manifest  them- 
solves.  Hecent  advices  describe  the  condition  of 
the  newly-arrived  emigrants  in  Melbourne  as  most 
deplorable.  The  town  was  already  over-crowded. 
Many  were  unable  to  procure  lodgings,  or  even 
the  humblest  shelter ;  and  not  a  few  were  depen- 
dent on  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Yet  new-comers  were  ar- 
riving by  hundreds,  almost  daily,  to  increase  the 
destitute  multitude.  The  knowledge  of  this  state 
of  things  ought  at  least  to  deter  intending  emi- 
grants in  this  country  from  directing  their  course 
to  that  colony  at  the  present  time. 

FOBXIOK. 

The  Prench  Emperor  has  convened  the  puppets 
of  his  mock  Parliament,  and  has  repeated  to  them 
those  pacific  professions  which  on  a  former  occa- 


sion found  so  little  credence  either  in  or  out  of 
France.  Nothing  which  Louis  Napoleon  can  now 
say  will  be  believed  on  his  mere  assertion.  StiU 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  declares  his  peace- 
ful intentions  shows  at  least  his  conviction  that 
such  a  policy  wiU  be  popular  with  the  French 
people.  It  is  true  that  so  long  as  he  retains  his 
arbitrary  power  he  must  be  a  dangerous  neighbour ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  if  the 
French  people  are  left  by  foreign  powers  to  deal 
with  him  in  their  own  way,  their  reviving  spirit 
will  before  long  put  an  end  to  that  extraordinary 
condition  of  afl^ors  in  which  this  danger  origmateB. 
An  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Lombardy 
has  cost  several  lives,  and  has  only  served  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  tyranny  by  which  that  un- 
happy country  is  at  once  tortured  and  rendered 
helpless ;  but  the  cord,  now  strained  to  the  utmost, 
will  one  day  snap,  and  the  prisoner  be  free.  Italy 
will  yet  recover  that  civic  freedom,  of  which  she 
has  twice,  in  distant  ages,  given  tiie  example  to 
Europe. 
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Freedom  ami  Independence  for  the  Oolden  Land$  of 
Australia ;  the  Right  of  the  Coloniei,  and  the 
Interest  of  Britain  and  of  the  World,  By  John 
DuNMORE  Lang,  D.D.,  A.M.  London :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1852. 

An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales ;  including  a  Visit  to  the  Oold  Regions^  and 
a  Description  of  the  Mines ;  toith  an  Estimate  of 
the  probable  Results  of  the  Great  Discovery.  By 
John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.,  A.M.  Third  Edition. 
Bringing  down  the  Histoiy  of  the  Colony  to  the 
First  of  July,  1852.  In  Two  Volumes.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.     1852. 

In  the  first  of  these  works  Dr.  Lang  advocates  the 
separation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  from  the 
parent  state  and  their  erection  into  an  independent 
republic.  After  setting  forth  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  he  proceeds  to 
dispose  of  such  objections  as  may  be  urged  by 
parties  opposed  to  their  recognition.  This  he  does 
in  a  very  summary  way  and  in  a  style  of  argu- 
ment much  more  acrimonious  than  convincing ; — 
in  short  we  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasoning  of 
nnything  so  much  as  of  the  danger  of  making  a 
premature  experiment  under  such  sanguine  and 
unreflecting  guidance.  But,  however,  it  appears 
fortlier  on,  Uiat  no  alternative  is  left  to  this 
country  but  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  colonies, 
who  will  sever  themselves  from  the  mother 
country  without  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment, if  that  is  withheld  much  longer.  The 
doctor  declares  that  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
regions  has  virtually  done  the  business  already ; 
and  he  hints  darkly  at  symptoms  of  insurrection 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  open  rebellion  should  the 


rights  he  claims  for  tho  colonists  be  denied  or 
much  longer  delayed.  We  can  see  no  cause  for 
seconding  these  alarms ;  the  doctor's  fears,  or  it 
may  be  his  hopes,  have  magnified  events,  and  led 
him  to  the  expression  of  afalse  prophecy.  That  these 
colonies,  as  well  as  others,  have  long  been  griev- 
ously misgoverned  we  are  perfectly  aware;  but 
the  career  of  misgovemment,  we  trust,  is  drawing 
to  a  close  under  the  policy  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. As  to  the  advantages  anticipated  frx)m 
the  proposed  independence  of  Australia,  there  is 
no  reason  upon  earth  why  those  who  are  to  reap 
them  should  wait  for  that  event — and  judging 
from  the  thousands  continually  swarming  to  that 
favoured  region,  this  opinion  at  least  does  not 
want  countenance. 

The  <'  Historical  Statement "  is  a  new  <^d  en- 
larged edition  of  a  work  which  has  be  n  some 
years  before  the  public,  and  which  contr  ^ns  some- 
thing like  a  histonr  of  the  colony  fro^a  the  first 
discovery  of  New  Holland,  at  the  comp.enoement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  last  midsummer. 
The  first  volume  is  divided  into  a  series  of  records 
of  the  transactions  as  well  of  the  people  as  their 
rulers,  under  the  reigns  of  the  several  governors, 
from  Governor  Phillip  down  to  Governor  Fitzroy, 
which  latter  gentleman,  especially,  is  not  bound 
in  gratitude  to  compliment  Mr.  Lang  upon  his 
labours.  The  materials  for  this  history  have  been 
industriously  collated,  and  judiciously  made  use 
of,  and  no  circumstance  of  importance  afiSscting  the 
colony  has  been  omitted.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  so  much  space,  or  indeed  any  space 
at  all,  has  been  devoted  to  the  pexpetoation  of 
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paltry  and  scandalouB  matters,  for  the  gratificatioii 
of  mere  personal  resentments.  The  republication, 
too,  of  the  doctor's  libel  upon  Mr.  Icely,  for  which 
he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  Australia,  appears 
to  us  anything  but  prudent — seeing  that  from  the 
writer's  own  statement  the  publication  was  clearly 
nnjiistifiable  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  many 
interesting  particulars  in  the  early  history  of  the 
eolony  we  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
last  days  of  poor  Muir,  who,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  transported  in  1793,  by  an  ill^al  sentence  of 
the  Scottish  court,  for  attempting  to  procure  a 
reform  in  Parliament : — 

Bia  case  having  exdted  a  deep  interest  in  America,  the 
Otter,  an  American  vessel  bound  for  the  north-west  coast 
of  that  continent,  was  hired  bj  certain  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  touch  at  Port  Jackson,  for 
the  express  pnipose  of  canying  him  off  from  the  colony. 
The  plan  proyed  successful ;  and,  on  effecting  his  escape, 
>[r.  Mair  left  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  stating  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  infringe  the  laws  of  his  country  by 
retoming  to  Great  Britain,  but  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  reach  America,  where  he  would  practise  as  a  barrister 
till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  should  allow  of  his 
retnming  to  Scotland.  The  Otter  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  to  the  northward 
of  California ;  but  Mr.  Muir  was  fortunate  enough,  after 
Boffenng  much  hardship  and  privation,  in  travelling  along 
the  coast,  to  reach  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  whence  he 
obtained  a  passage  to  Europe  in  a  Spanish  frigate.  The 
ftigate  was  fallen  in  with,  however,  by  a  British  man  of 
var,  off  Cadiz ;  and  in  the  action  that  ensued  and  that 
i&sQed  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate,  Mr.  Muir  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  part  of  his  brain  being  actually  shot 
tway.  In  this  condition,  and  when  lying  apparently 
dead  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  he  was  accidentally 
recognised  by  a  Scotch  officer,  who  had  previously  known 
hhn,  from  a  small  pocket  bible  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  mother,  and  which  he  held  in  his  hand  with 
tbe  grasp  of  death.  The  officer  humanely  concealed  the 
arcnmstance,  but  had  him  conveyed  to  an  hospital  on  the 
Spamsh  coast,  where  every  attention  was  paid  him,  and 
where  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  Govenunent, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  attention. 
He  died,  however,  shortly  after— I  believe  in  consequence 
of  his  wound. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Historical  Statement 
comprises  the  geography  and  physical  character- 
i  tics  of  the  country,  its  natural  and  agricultural 
productionsy  its  population,  its  means  of  irrigation, 
its  gold  fields,  and  their  social,  moral,  and  political 
njsults — ^the  prospects  the  country  holds  out  to 
emigrants — ^the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  inhabitants — ^the  state  of  education — and  the 
probable  future  of  the  colony.  Upon  all  these 
topics  the  Doctor  is  well  informed,  and  writes 
ftsnewbly.  He  visits  the  diggings,  graphically 
<l'«aibes  their  labours,  and  reports  the  sermons 
which  he  preached  to  the  diggers;  and  he  supplies 
a  nst  deal  of  information  ^culated  to  be  useful 
to  intending  emigrants.  His  hopes  of  success  in 
the  fature  appear,  however,  to  be  all  bound  up 
▼ithhis  own  plan  for  the  immediate  severance 
jmd  independence  of  his  adopted  country.  If  this 
be  refosed,  insurrection  and  bloodshed,  according 
to  him,  will  speedily  obtain  it  by  force. 

For  (sayglie)  with  the  large  and  somewhat  question- 
ible  addition  that  will  ere  long  be  made  to  our  colonial 
P<>pmatioii— Chartists  in  tens  of  thousands,  from  Bir- 


mingham and  elsewhere ;  French  adventurers  fresh  fron 
the  Barricades  of  Paris  (!)  with  some  Albert  ouvrier,  at 
their  head,  and  sympathizers  in  whole  troops  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  their  bowie-knives  and  revolvers  all  readj — 
it  will  be  comparatively  easy,  in  the  event  of  any  such 
collision  with  the  imbetnle  authorities  of  the  Colony,  as 
may  occur  at  any  moment,  for  a  few  able  and  determined 
men  to  bring  the  whole  existing  system  of  colonial 
usuzpation  and  misgovemment  to  a  sudden  close.  In 
that  event,  there  are  certain  Acts  of  Parliament — in- 
cluding the  so-called  Constitutional  Act  of  1650,  and 
Earl  Orey's  Squatting  Act  of  1846,  with  the  Orders  in 
Council,  with  which  the  latter  Act  was  supplemented  in 
1847— of  which  the  colonists  will  in  all  likelihood  make 
a  public  bonfire  in  the  midst  of  their  capital ;  and,  as 
the  hated  Documents — ^the  badges  of  an  ignominious 
bondage — crumple  up  and  are  annihilated  in  the  flames, 
they  will  rend  the  welkin  with  their  loud  huzzas  for  the 
freedom  and  independence 'of  Australia. 

These  yolnmes  are  characterized  throughout  by 
that  acrid  style  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  author, 
who  appears  never  to  be  satisfied,  unless  he  has 
everythmg  his  own  way.  He  has  laboured  hard 
and  suffered  much,  according  to  his  own  report, 
in  the  cause  of  Australia ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
his  labours  might  have  been  much  more  efficient 
and  his  sufferings  infinitely  less,  had  he  united 
the  suaviter  in  modo,  of  which  he  appears  to  pos- 
sess not  an  atom,  with  the  fortiter  in  re.  In 
that  case  his  works  need  not  have  been  overloaded 
with  so  much  apologetic  and  egotistic  matter, 
without  which  they  would  be  all  the  more  agree- 
able to  the  reader. 


Claveriton.  A  Tale.  Showing  how  there  was  a  living 
Skeleton  in  James  Nicol's  House ;  how  it  haunted 
him;  and  how  it  was  laid.  By  Chas.  Mitchell 
Charles.    London :  Saunders  and  Otley.     1853. 

Thebe  is  no  living  English  author,  whatever 
his  reputation,  who  need  be  ashamed  of  having 
written  such  a  work  as  this.  !Not  that  it  is  by 
any  means  a  finished  production  ,*  it  was  probably 
never  intended  asssuch;  but  as  a  sketch,  it  is  ori- 
ginal and  masterly  in  design,  and  in  execution 
shows  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  artist  confident  in 
his  powers  and  possessing  powers  worthy  of  his 
confidence.  The  "  Skeleton  in  the  house  "  is  the 
remorseM  consciousness  of  a  deep  and  deadly 
crime  committed  in  an  hour  of  sore  temptation — 
the  fatal  remembrance  of  which  blasts  the  entire 
life  of  the  perpetrator,  and  blights  for  a  time  the 
cherished  hopes  of  his  only  son.  The  spectre  is 
laid  by  the  Hndly  hand  of  a  love  more  than  sis- 
terly, pointing  the  sufferer  to  a  Divine  promise. 
The  iniquities  of  the  father  are  not  visited  upon 
the  child,  and  he  finds  peace  and  happiness,  where 
others  find  it,  in  the  path  of  duty  and  the  re- 
ciprocations of  an  honourable  affection.  The  story, 
which  we  need  not  repeat,  is  told  in  a  manner 
exceedingly  natural,  occasionally  humorous,  and 
with  a  quiet  sort  of  vivacity,  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  He  touches  incidentally  upon  various 
subjects,  handling  some  with  a  cool  kind  of  satire 
suggestive  of  a  capability  that  way  which  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  provoke— and  others  with  a 
discriminating  judgment  whose  verdict  there  is  no 
gainsaying.    We  shall  g^ve  an  example  of  both. 
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Tho  following  IS  a  neat  thrust  at  a  well-known 
congregation  of  boobies  and  their  leader : 

"Have  you  ever  thought,"  said  Do  Laming,  "what 
orgftnB  would  be  necessary  for  the  dipestion  of  that  nu- 
triment ;  I  mean,  nir  ?  The  creature  subsisting  on  it  can 
never,  for  instance,  experience  the  delightful  sensation  of 
Hunger.  He  must  always  be  full,  you  know ;  for  where 
air  is  not,  there  is  a  vacuum,  and  if  he  were  not  full  he 
would  collapse — wouldn't  he  ?"  .  .  .  "  I  can't  answer,"  I 
said ;  "  I  never  thought  of  the  matter.  But  I  have  often 
wondered  what  sort  of  mental  digestive  organs  those  peo- 
ple have  who  feed  their  minds  upon  air ;  spiritual  chame- 
leons, you  may  call  them.  I  was  lately  at  a  churoh- 
chapel  near  Rathbone-place,  which  was  filled  ^ith  such. 
The  minister  fuffs  himself  to  no  end — ^the  merest  windbag 
on  the  town ;  and  his  crowded  audience  suck  in  his  wind 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  supplied  with  it.  Can  you  explain 
that?  Can  any  human  mind  live  on  wind,  and  such 
wind  as  his  ?" 

"  I  know  the  congregation  you  refer  to,"  said  Emma. 
**  But  surely  you  would  not  consider  their  minds  as  living 
at  all.  They  only  make  believe  to  do  it,  just  as  their  per- 
fumed preacher  makes  believe  to  think.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  sham." 

The  next  extract  on  the  Copyright  question  is 
worthy  tho  attention  of  literary  men. 

"What  do  you  think,"  said  Emma,  "of  this  inter- 
national  copyright  so  much  clamoured  for  between  Eng- 
land and  America  ?" 

"  Of  course  I'm  for  protecting  our  own  authors,"  he 
answered. 

'*  Should  you  not  put  it  the  other  way,"  ezdaimed  James 
Nicolj  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  ..."  and  give 
American  authors  protection  ?" 

1^  "What's,  that?"  cried  De  Laming.    « Protect  Ameri- 
cans and  not  ourselves  ?" 

"  Hout,  mon,"  said  Mo  Gregor,  "  ye'll  just  go  on  wi* 
yere  freedoms  and  sacrifices  to  foreigners  till  ye've  nae- 
thing  left  ye  to  protect.  What  for  Americans,  and  no 
usr 

"  I  would  have  both  protected,"  he  answered.  "  But 
instead  of  agitating  to  get  protection  for  ourselves — 
I  mean  as  a  motive — I  would  rather  put  it  the  other 
way,  and  give  them  protection.  Oui*  authors  care 
more  for  the  English  public  than  for  any  other,  and 
if  American  writers  were  protected,  their  works  would 
not  crowd  our  book-marts  at  absurdly  cheap  prices, 
or  receive  the  preference  from  publishers  because  the 
authors  are  not  to  be  paid, — to  the  partial  exclusion  of 
English  books.  The  same  principle  would  doubtless 
operate  beyond  the  Atlantic  now  that  there  are  some 
authors  in  America ;  but  I  say  our  real  interests  tell  us 
to  protect  Americans  here  whether  they  reciprocate  or 
not.  Put  us  on  equal  terms  with  American  writers,  and 
we  don't  much  fear  competition  with  them  as  regards  our 
own  public." 

Pew  persons,  we  imagine,  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  literature  as  a  profession,  will 
deny  the  practical  value  of  the  above  suggestion. 
Since  the  advent  of  Uncle  Tom,  whose  universal 
circulation  must  have  diverted  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  from  the  pockets  of  English  au- 
thors, everything  American,  no  matter  how  good 
or  how  rubbishy,  is  caught  up  and  published,  be- 
cause Uncle  Tom  has  brought  fifty  new  publishers 
into  the  market,  not  a  tithe  of  whom  ever  intend 
to  i>ay  a  penny  for  copyright. 

"Wo  must  make  room  for  another  brief  extract, 
which  will  introduce  tlie  heroine  of  the  story  to 
the  reader  in  her  intellectual  statm^e. 

She  had  read  much,  and,  far  better,  thought  much. 
Her  mind  had  turned  the  produce  of  other  minds  to  its 
own  uses ;  a  reader's  tnie  business.  It  is  not  by  cram- 
ming that  we  get  understanding.    And  she  did  not  adopt 


teaching  because  it  was  orthodox,  or  because  it  was  ap- 
proved ;  she  criticised  everything  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  She  judged  her  authors,  re-creating  their  thoughts. 
Nothing  really  lives  but  what  first  dies ;  the  troths  which 
are  sown  "  bare  grain,"  die  in  the  soul,  before  they  spring 
up  into  glorious  harvest.  And  all  sorts  of  authors  had 
contributed  their  seeds  to  her  fertile  mind. 

We  spoke  of  this  Boman  non-catholicism,  and  she 
expressed  what  had  often  occurred  to  me  during  the  late 
excitement  about  the  assumed  ecclesiastical  titles. 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  humiliating,"  she  said,  **  that 
after  these  last  centuries  of  comparative  inteUectnal  inde- 
pendence, we  are  forced  to  bnng  out  the  very  some 
weapons  which  our  anoestera  wielded  against  the  king  of 
darkness !  A  severe  wound  to  intelleotual  pride,  I  think 
— it  shows,  I  mean,  that  intellectual  superiority  does  not 
necessarily  imply  spiritual  superiority.  What  an  anomaly, 
that  this  Roman  machinery  for  destroying  freedom  should 
find  free  men  to  assist  its  efforts !" 

"  We  here  in  Londpa  are  living,"  said  James  Nicol,  "in 
the  very  heart  of  the  civilised  and  intellectual  world. 
We  are  like  engineers  in  a  locomotive ;  but  we  have  been 
so  absorbed  with  our  engine,  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
notice  that  the  train  is  le^  behind.  It  is  ifideed  humi- 
liating to  see  those  antiquated  delusions  obtaining  here 
again,  especially  when  we  find  them  in  almost  the  same 
clothing  as  of  old.  But,  if  we  had  taken  a  little  care 
with  the  couplers  and  the  side-chains, — seen  that  the  train 
was  fastened  to  us,  and  the  people  speeding  forward  as 
quickly  as  ourselves,  Borne  would  have  been  *  no-where,' 
in  sporting  phrase,  long  since.  But  a  dray  will  beat  an 
express  if  the  engine  has  left  it.  Look  at  the  ignorant 
herd  that  have  run  for  refuge  to  Joe  Smith.  The  faolt 
is  ours — ^who  have  neglected  to  educate  the  masses — ^who 
understand  engine-driving,  and  only  drive  ourselves.'* 

We  may  contrast  this  intellectual  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  with  a  sketch  in  "  body  colours"  of 
an  old  one. 

Mrs.  De  Laming  was  very  ancient  and  very  stouts 
.  .  .  .  Her  face  testified  to  apoplexy;  her  dumpy 
arms,  and  hands,  and  neck,  were  all  unanimously  pro- 
phetic of  apoplexy.  Unless  drowned,  or  ran  over,  or  cut 
off  in  some  other  unnatural  way,  this  would  terminate  her 
career.  I  saw  it  at  a  glance.  Her  body  was  too  big  for 
her  skin ;  her  hand  when  I  shook  it  felt  stifiT  and  lumpy, 
as  though  a  tight  cord  round  her  arm  kept  the  blood  in 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  bled  her.  She 
wore  those  wiry  old  grey  curls  at  the  sides  of  her  forehead, 
which  adorn  none  but  the  very  oldest- fashioned  of  women 
now.  I  knew  them  to  be  false.  She  had  a  bine  paper 
box  for  them,  long,  and  like  a  coifin.  I  knew  all  about 
them  as  well  as  if  she  had  plucked  off  her  dark  cap,  and 
showed  me  the  machinery,  or  ordered  the  blue  paper  box 
to  be  brought  down  stairs. 

The  faults  in  this  most  interesting  story  aro 
chiefly  those  of  hastiness  as  well  in  tho  formation 
of  the  plot,  as  in  the  execution ;  but  they  are  not 
many,  or  very  great.  There  are  a  few  characters 
and  incidents  too  which  have  not  much,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  drama;  still 
they  are  not  in  the  way,  and  though  they  might 
be  spared  we  should  not  ourselves  Tote  for  their 
banishment.  We  know  not  whether  "  Claverston" 
will  be  extensively  reod ;  but  wo  may  safely  pre- 
dicate that  those  who  read  it  onco  will  bo  very 
likely  to  read  it  twice. 


Hie  Fine  Arts,  their  Nature  and  ReUUions.  Bv  M. 
GuizoT.  Tmuslated,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Author,  bv  Geoboe  Grove.  With  Illustrations 
Drawn  on  Wood  by  George  Scharf,  jun.  London : 
Thomas  Bosworth.     1853. 

A  woEK  upon  the  subject  of  art  by  such  a  writer 
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as  If .  Ghii^ot,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  noTolty  in 
literature;  it  does  not,  however,  broach  any  novel 
views,  nor  does  it  enter  very  deeply  into  the  mat- 
ter, the  writer  being  neither  a  connoisseur,  in  the 
nsual  sense  of  the  term,  nor  much  of  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  cause  of  art.  He  is  simply  a  man  of 
gomzs  fully  susceptible  of  all  such  impressions  as 
gemns  in  any  wa&  is  sure  to  make  upon  kindred 
minds,  and  alive  to  the  influences  of  beaul^  and 
tnith  wherever  found,  and  whether  expressed  to 
the  eye  or  suggested  to  the  intellect.  This  volume 
consists  principally  of  a  series  of  "Descriptive 
Criticisms  of  Pictures  of  the  Italian  and  French 
Schools."  These  criticisms  are  very  brief,  and 
some  of  them  strike  us,  upon  comparing  them  with 
ottf  recollections  of  the  pictures  of  which  they 
treat,  as  being  remarkably  just  and  correct  as  far 
as  they  go;  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and 
9ometmtes  remind  one  unpleasantly  of  George 
Kobins  and  his  catalogues  raiaonn^eB,  both  in  the 
unqualified  praise  they  bestow  and  the  summary 
manner  in  which  it  is  served  up.  This  objection, 
howeyer,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  more  than  a  few ; 
much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  will  be 
found,  bearing  upon  the  biography  of  many  of  the 
great  painters  andupon  the  histories  of  their  most 
remarkable  productions ;  and  much  of  the  feeling 
which  the  contemplation  of  their  works  never 
&ils  to  impart  to  the  educated  spectator,  will  be 
derived  to  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  M.  Gui- 
xot's  remarks.  In  appreciating  the  merit  of  these, 
he  will  be  assisted,  in  some  degree,  by  the  clever 
illustrations  in  outline,  in  a  bistre  lint,  most  of 
irhich  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  which  add 
greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  work.  We  might 
reasonably  demur  to  the  extravagant  commenda- 
tion of  Lesueur,  who  is  deserving  of  no  such  praise 
as  the  author  has  bestowed;  he  might  fairly  rank 
as  the  Benjamin  West  of  France,  but  need  not 
nrnke  his  appearance  at  a  tribimal  where  the 
works  of  great  artists  are  to  be  judged. 

M.6uizot*s  criticisms  are  prefaced  by  a  discourse 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  their  rela- 
tions and  differences.     This,  tiiough  exceedingly 
brief,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work, 
and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  artists  of  all 
grades,  young  and  old.     After  adverting  to  the 
idle  but  violent  disputes  which,  in  the  Middle 
Vges,  distracted  professors  and  students,  in  respect 
of  which  was  the  nobler  art,  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, he  proceeds  to  show  where  lie  the  true  power 
«nd  scope  of  each;   and,  without  pretending  to 
establish  their  respective  claims  to  pre-eminence, 
he  defines  clearly  and  justly  their  relative  capa- 
bilities.   He  shows  the  effect  of  the  study  of  the 
sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo  and  others,  upon  the 
prododions  of  the  Florentine  school,  and  depre- 
cates the  practice  of  drawing  too  much  from  the 
antique,  as  tending  to  confound  the  principles  of 
the  two  arts,  which  are,  in  aU  respects,  separate 
and  distinct.     He  appears,  however,  to  attach  too 
WTich  importance  to  tiie  effect  of  a  school  of  sculp- 
^  Jipon  young  painters,  in  supposing  that  it 
win  incapacitate  tiiem  from  giving  relief  to  their 
figures,  and  lead  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
perspective ;  with  neither  of  which  departments 


of  a  painter's  art,  we  imagine,  will  a  practical 
painter  allow  that  the  study  of  the  antique  has 
anything  particular  to  do.  The  few  paragraphs 
on  the  subject  of  engraving  are  to  the  purpose ;  we 
extract  one,  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  all  engaged  in  translating  the  works  of  the 
great  masters,  ancient  or  modem,  into  simple 
black  and  white,  and  which  we  should  like  to  see 
attended  to  more  than  is  the  custom. 

Lastly,  the  engraver  must  especially  endeavour  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  each  painter  lays  on  and  distributes  his  colour,  since 
on  this  will  depend  the  particular  character  of  each  of  his 
works ;  every  one  knows  that  the  nature  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  picture  is  entirely  changed  by  the  colour 
being  more  or  less  thickly  laid  on,  or  by  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  energy  in  tlie  handling.  Poussin  must  not  be 
engraved  in  Uie  same  style  as  Caravaggio;  and  had 
these  masters  even  painted  the  same  subject,  after  the 
same  design,  with  the  composition  and  expressions  iden- 
tical, engravings  of  the  two  pictures  ought  to  present 
very  noticeable  differences. 

This  work  is  handsomely  got  up  in  a  sort  of 
semi-medisBval  style,  boldly  printed  in  old- 
fashioned  type,  and  smacking  of  antiquity  in.  the 
aspect  of  its  substantial  binding. 


A  Life  of  Wellington  for  Boys,  By  Walter  K. 
Kelly.  Illustrated  by  John  Absolon.  Jjondon: 
Addey  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street.     1853. 

The  story  of  "Wellington's  life  is  such  an  extra- 
ordinary romance  in  itself,  that  the  more  plainly 
and  succinctly  it  is  told,  the  less  smoke,  as  Mr. 
Kelly  observes,  is  scattered  about  it,  the  more 
marvellous  and  striking  is  the  recital.  We  have 
here  a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  deceased  hero, 
drawn  up  for  the  express  perusal  of  boys,  with 
whom  action  is  every  thing,  and  who  naturally 
care  more  for  what  a  great  warrior  does  than  for 
what  all  the  world  besides  chooses  to  say  about 
his  doings.  Mr.  Kelly's  narrative  is  not  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  another  man's  detailed  history; 
but  an  admirable  and  weU-considercd  biography, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  best  and  most 
authentic  sources.  The  tale  of  war  is  told,  as  it 
ought  to  be  told  to  youthful  ears — ^without  any 
harrowing  details  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  false  pictures  of  military  glory  on 
the  other.  Courage,  honour,  generosity,  and 
high  principle,  these  are  what  the  story  is  de- 
signed to  inculcate  :  and  there  are  few  boys  but 
will  be  the  better  for  reading  it. 


A  Treatise  on  tJie  Proffer  Condition  for  aU  Horses. 
By  Harry  Hieov>^r.      London:    T.  C.  Newby, 


Welbeck-street.     1852. 

We  have  had  but  small  experience  in  horses,  for 
which  we  are  thankful,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
judge  critically  of  Harry's  ideas  of  condition ;  but 
his  work  is  readable  and  amusing  even  for  a  true 
keeper  at  home,  who  neither  races,  hunts,  drives 
nor  rides  a  hack.  Wo  derive  from  it  the  convic- 
tion that  horseflesh  is  a  great  mystery,  which  even 
Harry  himself  has  not  quite  solved,  however  near 
ho  may  have  arrived  to  the  solution.    He  treat*? 
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of  the  race-horse,  the  hunter,  the  ladies'  horse,  the 
hack,  the  carriage-horse,  and  the  cart-horse  ;  and 
parties  interested  in  the  management  and  condition 
of  either,  will  find  in  his  book  some  maxims 
worth  attending  to,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  a 
pretty  extensive  stable  experience.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  a  brace  of  portraits,  "Fit  to 
look  at,"  and  "  Fit  to  go,"  representing  the  same 
horse  in  different  circumstances. 


Eatfibles  in  an  Old  City ;  comprising  Antiquarian, 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Political  Adsooiations. 
ByS.  S.  Madders.  London:  T.  C.  Newby,  Wel- 
beck-street.     1853. 

This  work  is  agreeably  written,  and  contains  a 
store  of  curious  matters  pleasant  to  read ;  but  we 
fear  that  it  hardly  answers  to  its  title,  the  ram- 
bles of  the  authoress  consisting  much  more  of  re- 
searches among  the  old  records,  than  of  personal 
visits  to  the  streets,  lanes,  by-ways,  and  outskirts 
of  the  good  old  city  of  Norwich.  It  is  probable 
that  to  the  citizens  themselves  this  may  appear  a 
recommendation  rather  than  a  defect;  but  to  a 
stranger  it  must  be  tantalizing  to  find  tiiat  having 
read  this  volume  through,  he  has  little,  if  any, 
more  definite  notion  of  lyCorwich  than  he  had 
before  he  opened  it.  The  chapters  on  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  Castle,  the  Market-place,  and  the 
Guildhall,  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  something 
like  pen-and-ink  pictures  of  the  several  subjects; 
but  from  each  and  all  the  lady  flies  off  at  a  tan- 
gent, pleasantly  enough  to  be  sure,  and  alights 
upon  some  old  legend,  historical  event,  or  vanished 
superstition,  not  always  too  evidently  connected 
with  the  subject  supposed  to  be  under  hand.  Nor- 
wich is  rich  in  worthies  ecclesiastical,  literary, 
and  artistic,  and  to  some  of  these  the  authoress 
has  done  justice ;  but  we  miss  from  the  list  the 
great  landiscape-painter,  Crome,  who  is  as  worthy 
to  be  remembered  as  any  one  of  them,  and  whose 
reputation  is  worth  that  of  fifty  bishops,  erudite 
and  excellent  though  they  be.  Hook,  the  father 
of  the  comical  Theodore,  was  a  Norwich  man; 
and  we  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
composed  two  thousand  four  hundred  songs, 
(where  are  they  all?)  one  hundred  and  forty 
complete  works  or  operas,  and  one  oratorio,  besides 
odes  and  emblems !  Dr.  Crotch  was  the  great 
musical  celebrity  of  Norwich  :  he  was  the  son  of 
a  carpenter,  and  was  a  prodigy  who  played  his 
first  tune  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  three  weeks. 
His  life  and  works  are  well  known;  he  died  in 
1847,  at  his  son's  house  in  Taunton,  where  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  These  details  we 
gather  from  IJdxs.  Madders'  book,  and  they  are 
given,  be  it  noticed,  under  the  head  of  "  Conven- 
tual Remains ;"  from  which  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive, that  our  authoress  asserts  her  privilege,  and 
talks  of  what  she  likes  when  and  wherever  she 
chooses.  Still  she  gossips  to  some  purpose  or 
other  amidst  all  her  discursions,  and  one  is  con- 
tent to  follow  her  to  the  end  of  the  book,  which 
finishes  in  burying  Joseph  John  Gumey,  and  leaves 
the  old  city  in  a  cloud  almost  as  dense  as  that 
which  overshadows  it  in  the  first  chapter. 


TheChartn,  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Illusfrated 
with  more  Aan  One  Hundred  Engravings,  l^n- 
don :  Addey  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street    1853, 

A  BEALLY  charming  book  crowded  with  capital 
pictures  and  frmny  and  entertaining  stories,  inter- 
spersed with  usefril  lessons  in  geography,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  natural  history.  This  work 
is  issued  in  numbers,  and  forms  a  child's  periodical, 
replete  with  all  that  can  interest  and  amuse  a 
child's  fancy,  and  yet  serving,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  vehicle  for  solid  instruction.  It  is  to  im- 
prove the  mind  and  educate  the  eye  rather  than 
to  pamper  the  stomach;  and  we  recommend  parents 
to  indulge  their  children  by  the  gift  of  such  books 
as  this,  in  preference  to  seating  them  on  the  con- 
fectioner's counter,  with  the  affectionate  design  of 
destroying  their  digestion.  They  will  find  the 
'^  Charm"  much  more  wholesome  than  jam  as  a 
diet,  and  the  relish  for  it,  in  time,  much  more 
natural  and  durable. 

The  Peak  and  the  Plain :  Scenes  in  Woodland,  Field, 
and  Mountain.  By  Spencer  T.  Hall,  the  Sher- 
wood Forester.  London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1853. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  institute  a  compariaon 
between  the  various  works  descriptive  of  local 
scenery,  and  its  magical  and  elevating  influence 
upon  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  have  be«i  at 
various  times  offered  to  our  notice,  perhaps  we 
might  rank  this  fascinating  volume  as  thever^ 
first  of  them  all.  The  Forester  is  a  true  son  of 
the  forest  and  the  field,  the  hedge-rows  and  green 
lanes,  the  rocky  peak  and  the  barren  moor ;  and 
ho  is  never  so  happy  or  so  eloquent,  or  so  much 
himself,  as  when  the  deep  shadow  of  the  woocb  is 
upon  him,  or  the  voice  of  the  torrent  is  sounding 
in  his  ears,  or  the  wild  winds  scatter  the  dun 
clouds  around  him  as  he  stands  upon  the  rugged 
crag  of  some  lofty  Tor,  with  the  broad  lands  of 
Old  England  spotted  with  her  busy  towns,  her 
peaceful  hamlets,  her  lone  farm-steadfl,  her  baro- 
nial halls,  and  her  humble  cottages,  mapped  out 
at  his  feet.  All  these  are  a  part  of  himself,  and 
the  best  part — they  have  entered  into  his  soul,  and 
made  it  what  it  is,  tender  and  loving,  and  tnith- 
fiil,  and  sensitive  as  the  aspen  leaf  to  the  gentlest 
breath  of  heaven.  He  is  one  of  nature's  firee- 
masons,  and  knows  all  her  secret  signs — one  of 
her  high  priests  who  is  at  home  in  her  innermost 
shrines,  where  he  pays  his  vows  and  calls  upon 
his  fellows  to  pay  theirs.  He  is  her  poet  and  sings 
her  praises — and  her  champion,  too,  who  vindi- 
cates her  right.  He  will  not  crush  the  life  out 
of  an  old  legend  for  the  sake  of  showing  his 
learning — though  he  has  it  to  show — anymore 
than  he  would  wound  a  brother  with  the  shafts 
of  his  wit,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that.  He  loves 
all  things — the  loveliest  most,  and  paints  them  in 
beautiful  pictures,  fit  to  be  hung  up  in  the  gal- 
leries of  memory.  "We  feel  strongly  tempted  to 
extract  Some  of  these  word-limnings,  and  are  only 
deterred  frx)m  doing  so  by  the  conviction  that  we 
should  do  them  an  injury  by  detaching  them  from 
the  position  they  occupy  in  the  book.  The  vo- 
lume consists  of  a  number  of  brief  sketches, 
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drawn  fiuthfully  from  the  life — treating  of  a  I  are  likely  to  get  it.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 


great  variety  of  subjects,  which  may  all  be  com- 
prised under  the  head  of  ''Landscapes  with 
%are8y"  and  interspersed  with  many  admirable 
pcems,  not  a  few  of  which  are  already  familiar  to 
us.  The  lover  of  nature  wiU  be  glad  of  the 
Forester's  guidance  over  Peak  and  Plain, 
will  rejoice  with  him  to 

Move  along  the  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle  hand 
ToQch— for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 


and 


Rmarh  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals^ 
and  on   the  Depreciation    of   Gold,    By  Mons. 
Chevalier.    Translated  by  1).  F.  Gampliell,  Esq. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.     1853. 

05S  would    imagine    that    nothing    could   be 
plainer  than  the  truth  of  the  commercial  axiom, 
that  when  a  commodity  is    abundant  it  must 
necessarily  be  cheap,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
that   commodity,   and  its  real  or  conventional 
taloe.    There  can  be  no  natural  law  which  ex- 
empts any  one  thing  from  the  operation  of  this 
role;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  gold,  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  standard  of  value  in  thia 
oountay,  shall  not,  like  other  things,  suffer  depre- 
ciation when  the  market  is  overgorged  with  it. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the 
question,  and  though  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  argu- 
ment has  been  adduced,  to  prove  that  the  appre- 
hensions to  which  such  a  view  naturally  gives 
nse  are  unfounded  or  premature,  yet  that  portion 
of  the  public  whose  property  is  money  in  some 
shape  or  other,  and  therefore  gold,  are  fer  fix)m 
being  at  ease  on  the  matter.     Mr.  Campbell,  after 
a  prolonged  and  careful  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supplies 
of  gold  now  pouring  into  Europe  must  at  an  early 
period  occasion  an  immense  rise  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities,  which  is  tantamount  to  an  immense 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold.     This  is  the 
conclusion  enounced  by  M.  Chevalier  in  a  work 
as  jet    unpublished,  a   portion   of  which  Mr. 
CampheU,  having  had  it  placed  at  his  disposal, 
translated  in  support  of  his  own  views,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.     "We  believe  that  so  far 
both  he  and  M.  Chevalier  are  right ;  but  in  pur- 
soing  the  argument  of  the  French  writer  to  its 
logical  conclusions,  Mr.  Campbell  may  not  be  so 
collect.    It  is  his  opinion,  for  instance,  that  since 
all  persons  whose  capital  is  money,  will,  through 
the  influx  of  gold,  be  in  the  condition  of  the  dealer 
vho  keeps  on  hand  a  stock  of  some  commodity 
which  is  constantly  deteriorating,  they  will,  to 
compensate  themselves,  find  it  necessary  to  exact 
a  higher  rate  of  interest ;  and  he  expresses  his 
couTiction  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country 
is  £u  more  likely  to  advance  than  recede.     Now, 
considering  that,  fast  as  the  gold  comes  into  this 
wmntry,  it  does  not  in  any  great  degree  come  into 
circulation,  but  goes  mostly  into  tiie  cellars  of 
the  Bank,  increasing  the  store  of  capital  which 
▼ill  have  to  compete  for  employment  and  must 
come  into  use  upon  easy  terms,  or  not  at  all ;  we 
do  not  see,  however  necessary  it  may  be  for  capi- 
talists to  exact  a  higherrate  of  interest,  that  they 


likely  that  the  rate  of  interestwillnot  recede  much; 
while  money  is  abundant  it  will  rarely  rise  very 
high — ^but  since  with  plenteous  capital  there  is 
generally  commercial  activity,  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation will  prevent  its  falling  very  low. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  executed  his  translation  ex- 
tremely well.  We  have  not  ,room  even  for  an 
analysis  of  M.  Chevalier's  argument;  but  we  ex- 
tract one  passage  of  pertinent  value  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers,  most  of  whom  will  be  interested  in 
its  contents. 

The  aim  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  present,  and  of  the 
holders  of  the  precious  metals  at  all  times,  is  to  put  into 
circulation  the  gold  or  silver  in  their  coffers ;  but  the 
coin  which  circulates  in  a  countiy  has  natural  limits, 
provided  the  metal  or  metals  of  which  it  is  composed 
remain  unchanged  in  value.    The  metallic  circulation, 
practically,  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
business  transacted.    All  beyond  that  is  redundant,  and 
the  current  of  business  throws  it  back  into  its  natural 
reservoirs,  which  in  our  days  are  the  public  banks.    A 
faU  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  augmented  mass  of  them  can  remain  per- 
manently in  circulation.    And  this  problem  U  now  ahout 
to  he  solved  before  our  eyes.    Suppose  the  mass  of  busi- 
ness transactions  to  be  twenty  milliards,  and  the  coin 
required  therefore  to  be  only  one-tenth  of  that  sum,  any 
greater  quantity  of  coin  you  may  put  into  circtdation  will 
not  possess  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  exchangeable  com- 
modities, a  higher  value  than  that  now  possessed  by  the 
two  milliards  of  coin.    In  vain  will  you  add  one  half  to 
the 'circulation,  and  increase  it  from  two  to  three  mil- 
liards, that  is  to  say,  if  the  coin  be  silver,  from  nine 
million  kilogrammes    to    thirteen  and  a  half  million 
Idlogrammes;   your  thirteen   and  a  half  million  kilo- 
grammes will  only  command  in  commodities  of  every 
kind  the  same  quantity  as  was  formerly  exchanged  for 
nine  million  kilogrammes.    Let  us  imagine,  for  example, 
that  some  morning  every  housewife  on  her  way  to  market 
at  Paris,  were  to  find  in  her  purse  three  instead  of  the 
two  five-franc  pieces  with  which  she  had  supplied  herself 
for  the  morning's  purchases,  and  that  she  proceeded  to 
market  resolved  to  spend  the  whole ;  that  all  of  them 
acted  in  this  respect  alike,  and  that  they  found  at  the 
market  only  the  usual  supply  of  vegetables  and  other  pro- 
visions ;  her  three  pieces  would  go  no  farther  than  the 
two  would  have  gone  ;  she  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
everything  one  half  more  than  usual,  and  after  having 
laid  out  the  entire  fifteen  francs,  she  would  return  home 
with  {yrecisely  the  same  quantity  of  provisions  as  if  no 
addition  had  been  made  to  her  purse.    This  familiar 
illustration  conveys  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  when  fresh  and  copious  supplies  of  the  precious 
metal  augment  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation. 

The  Sexuality  of  Nature.  An  Essay,  proposing  to 
show  that  Sex  and  the  Marriage  Union  are  uni- 
versal principles — fundamental  alike  in  Physics, 
Physiology  and  Psychology.  By  L.  H.  Grindon. 
London :  Pitman.  Manchester :  fletcher  and  Tubbs. 
1853. 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  still  more  fanciful 
treatise  upon  a  subject  on  which  ingenious  and 
imaginative  minds,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 
our  own,  have  occasionally  delighted  to  disport 
themselves.  Perhaps  Mr.  Orindon  is  the  first 
philosopher  who  has  publiahed  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  the  universal  '*  dualism  that  bisects 
Nature/'  and  brought  all  matter  organic  and  in- 
organici  and  all  spirit  too,  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  holy  matrimony.  According  to  him,  not  only 
have  plants  their  loves,  as  Darwin  teaches,  but 
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orc8»  and  earths,  alkalines  and  oxides  are  wedded 
in  affectionate  embraoe,  and  are  only  to  be  diyoroed 
with  difficulty  by  the  tonnenting  processes  of 
analytical  chemistry — ^their  ecclesiastical  courts 
Oxygen  is  a  ti^ble  palygamist,  whose  concubines 
are  legion,  and  whose  offspring  eyerywhere  is 
Heat  Light  is  another^  and  his  offspring  is 
Colour,  whose  mother  is  matter.  Old  ocean,  again, 
is  the  father  of  all  production  and  the  husband  of 
mother  earth.  Further,  the  Divine  nature  is 
itself  dual:  in  the  language  of  the  old  Greek 
hymn — 
Zevc  Aptniy  yivtro,  Zev^  6,fJLJ3pOTOc  tirXero  vvfi^ii, 

being  a  union  or  marriage  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  goodness.  Setting  out  with  these  fine  and 
tnith-fi:^ught  fancies,  our  author  discourses  plea- 
santly and  learnedly  on  the  human  characteri  the 
soul,  the  body,  language,  music,  ideas,  beauty  and 
morab.    On  die  subject  of  language  he  says : — 

The  Bexnal  character  of  words  is  one  of  the  most 
beantiM  and  recondite  subjecte  of  philosophy.  It  is 
foretold  even  in  their  elementt.  The  hard  sturdy  con- 
sonants are  masculine ;  the  delicate  musical  vowels  are 
feminine.  As  man  needs  woman's  aid  to  fulfil  his  noble 
nature,  so  does  the  consonant  need  the  auxiliary  vowel 
in  order  to  be  uttered ;  and  as  the  woman  without  man 
is  destitute  of  her  stay  and  strength,  so  is  the  unmarried 

vowel  rarely  more  than  a  thoughtless  intexjection 

As  with  the  near  equality  in  numbers  of  men  and  women, 
80  again,  when  properly  discriminated,  with  the  numbers 
of  each  class  or  sex  of  sounds A  philosophic  ana- 
lysis of  all  the  sounds  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
occur  in  human  speech  shows  that  there  are  about  twMi(y- 
fonr  vowel  sounds,  and  twenty-four  consonants ;  the  Eng- 
lish language  using  eighteen  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
one  of  the  latter.  Certainly,  the  intermediate  shades  of 
sound  are  countless,  but  the  types  or  distinct  fonns  do  not 
exceed  the  number  above  stated On  the  propor- 
tions in  which  vowels  and  consonants  enter  into  words 

depends  much  of  the  euphony  of  languages The 

most  impressive  languages  in  point  of  sound,  will  pro- 
bably always  be  found,  on  a  phonetic  analysis  of  their 
elementary  composition,  to  be  those  wherein  the  two 
ingredients  are  nicely  balanced. 

We  add  a  passage  on  Ideas : — 

All  our  idcM  come  of  marriages ;  ideas  being  the  fruit 
of  the  communion  of  the  soul,  through  the  media  of  the 
senses,  with  the  forms  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Ideas  are  not  tiie  result  of  thought,  but  its 
sul^eet-maUer;  for  there  can  be  no  thought  without  the 
antecedent  acquisition  of  ideas  whereon  the  thinking 
powers  can  employ  themselves.  Ideas  are  the  property  of 
the  intellect,  as  feelings  or  emotions  are  of  the  affections. 
Hence  their  very  name,  which  is  founded  on  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  intellect  with  the  eye ;  just  as  it  is 
with  the  ear,  that  the  affections  are  in  chief  correspond- 
ence, so  beautifully  verified  by  music.  Literally,  an 
"idea"  is  "  something  seen,"  and  its  primitive,  physical, 
sense,  which  is  the  key  to  aU  subsequent  ones,  denoted  the 
exterior  configuration  of  things,  as  viewed  by  the  bodily 
sight.  Well-knownandstrikingillustrationsof  this  primi- 
tive sense,  are  Pindar's  *^«o  re  leaXov  "  beautiful  in  shape," 
Aristophanes'  aSayarais  i^iaic  •*  immortal  forms,"  and 
the  phrase  in  St  Matthew's    Gospel,  ^y   ^e  ij  icia 

ahrov  <rfC  atrrpairfl,  *^  his  countenance  was  like  light- 
ning."    Similar  uses  of  it  are  not  uufrequent  in  the  i 
English  Ut-erattire  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  present  utilitarian  age  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  "  Sexuality  of  Nature  "  will  become 
extensively  popular,  since  the  use  of  the  study  is 
not  very  dearly  made  out,  even  by  the  au&or 


himself— but  wo  can  j^romise  the  redder  who  shall 
give  it  his  attention,  matter  for  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable reflection. 


Tk^  Plaint  of  Freedom.    1852. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  small  quarto,  and 
bound  in  cream-coloured  vellum,  which,  without 
the  name  of  either  author  or  publisher,  has  found 
its  way  to  our  desk.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Milton,  whose  voice  the  author,  sitting  in  tlie 
shadow  of  his  sepulchre,  aspires  to  echo. 

Methought  thy  very  clay 
Might  tune  tiie  thinnest  pipe  of  grass. 
To  tell  the  f^e  winds  as  they  pass. 
How  England  lets  thy  grave  decay. 

How  o'er  it  things  abhorr'd  of  light 
Crawl  hideously,  and  worms  obscene ; 
And  daily  trampings  of  the  mean 

Would  hide  the  epitaph  of  might — 

Thy  prophet  mantle  who  may  wear  ? 
Yet  from  thy  car  of  splendour  throw 
One  spark  on  me :  my  song  shall  flow 

Volcano-voiced,  for  all  to  hear. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  plaint  which  follows, 
if  not  actually  uttered  with  the  voice  of  a  volcano, 
and  though  not  tinged  with  any  excess  of  loyalty, 
is  to  a  rather  startling  effect.  Freedom,  intent  upon 
stirring  up  Old  England  to  do  something — ^though 
what  she  is  to  do  is  not  very  plain — ^makes  this 
bold  demand: 

\Miat  waitest  thou  ?    Till  Cossack  feet 
Spur  thy  slow  courage ;  till  the  war — 
Our  sires  had  led  to  Trafalgar — 

Back  desperately  from  street  to  street? 

Till  London  orouoheth  to  its  doom ; 
When  strangers  stepping  through  our  walls, 
Chant  French  Te  Deums  in  Saint  Paul's, 

And  pile  their  arms  on  Nelson's  tomb  ? 

What  sloth  of  heart,  or  brain,  or  limb, 
What  count  of  fears,  what  doubt  of  right, 
Hath  hid  thy  spirit  in  this  night. 

Whose  clouds  thy  starriest  honours  dim  ? 

Can  Wickclifie's  heirs  pennit  the  Pope  ? 
May  Cromwell's  Ueges  court  the  Tsar  ? 
Or  Alfred's  lineage  shrink  from  war, 
^      With  shameful  peace  for  only  hope? 

And  yet  thy  sword,  a  liar's  tongue, 
Thy  highest  faith  some  trick  of  trade, — 
Wliat  marvel  England's  name  is  made 

A  synonym  for  coward  wrong  ? 

The  land  that  boldly  judged  a  king. 
And  slew  the  traitor  for  his  crimes, 
Now  stoopeth  to  the  poorest  mimes 

Of  Tyranny — an  abject  thing. 

No  wonder  that  thou  dar'st  not  pile 
My  beacon  fire :  'twould  light  the  world 
To  see  the  hydra-slavery  curled 

In  thine  own  heart,  unhappy  Isle ! 

The  town  is  thick  with  loathsome  graves ; 
Yon  fence  that  girds  a  thousand  fields, 
Shuts  out  the  serfs — ^their  har>-est  yields 

No  harvest  unto  landless  slaves. 

The  weaver  starveth  at  his  loom ; 

The  reaper  faints  for  lack  of  bread  ; 

While  age  may  nowhere  lay  its  h'ead  ; 
Dt^crepit  childhood  hath  no  Uoom. 
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0,  English  girl,  ansexed  with  toil ! 
0,  English  maUx>n,  gaunt  and  wild, 
That  gtarest  on  thy  strangled  child, — 

And  there  is  none  to  loose  the  coil ! 

And  0,  thou  son  and  sire  of  woes. 
Whose  steps  are  shadowed  by  despair, — 
Thou  palsied  beggar,  trampled  where 

Oar  Hampden  grappled  with  his  foes ! 

The  circled  honour  and  the  place 
Of  genius  stolen  by  the  mean : 
What  poor  weak  parody  of  a  Queen 

Insolts  the  Elizabethan  race  1 

A  peerage— traffic's  motley  throng ! 

A  Church, — ^where  prelates  build  their  styes ! 

And  courts  of  law, — ^where  Jefferies 
Bemains  a  precedent  for  wrong ! 

And  in  the  halls  where  Vane  was  heard 
Some  rascal  shopman  (!)  drunken-bravo. 
Babbling  of  State,  while  fool  and  knave 

Applaud  a  lie  in  every  word ! 

A  people :  thousands  crowd  the  streets. 
Exclaiming — Freedom !  let  thy  grace 
Be  given  us  in  the  market-place, 

Where  slave  his  fellow  coward  meets ! 

• 

So  realms  are  colonized  with  thieves. 
Despite  the  moss-grown  hearths  at  home ; 
And  starved  meu  through  the  bleak  world 
roam. 

That  native  fields  may  fatten  beeves. 

Ve  did  not  imagine  Fteedom  was  such  a  virago 
as  to  talk  thus  wildly.  After  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  she  invokes  "  the  ghosts  of  buried  days," 
by  way  of  imparting  a  little  life  to  the  dead  pre- 
sent—and gives  us  a  series  of  metrical  ovations  to 
all  the  old  British  worthies  from  Garactacus  to 
Tom  Paine  (!)  Of  these^  the  following  are  the 
best; — 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

As  one  who  climbs  from  stair  to  stair — 
For  nanow  is  the  way  and  steep — 
Until  he  heads  the  topmost  keep, 

And  plants  his  victor  standard  there, — 

So  boldness  steps  from  age  to  age — 
Bnilt  Titan-Uke,  hill  crowning  hill — 
And  standsy  and  with  o'ertoweriiig  will, 

Throws  into  heaven  a  champion's  gage. 

So  clomb  the  dawn  ere  day  began : 
So  Eliot  reacheth  to  his  tower^ 
Proclaiming  thence  with  herald  power 

The  coming  monarchy  of  man. 

Brave  prisoner — Quail,  thou  crowned  Ue ! 

Before  that  proudly  wasted  face ; 

The  firm  lips  asking  but  one  grace — 
'*A  little  air  for  strength  to  die." 

VANE— SYDNEY— RUSSELL. 

The  fire  is  out :  Vane's  life-blood  poured 

Upon  the  scattered  altar-stones : 

And  ribalds  desecrate  the  bones 
Of  men  whom  courage  had  adored. 

And  on  the  martyr's  bloody  sod 
Shame's  revellers  foot  the  embers  out, — 
Save  where,  escaped  the  darkening  rout, 

T^'o  souls  flash  upwards  unto  God  : 

A  Rossell  pleading  for  the  right 

Of  b&tUe  with  tyrannic  laws ; 

A  Sydney  for  the  "  good  old  cause" 
Republican.— And  all  is  night. 

A  night  to  make  the  brave  despair : 
Eor  Circe's  bastard  hath  regained 
His  Wand ;  and  England  sits  enchained 

Pl^gw-smitten,  staik,  with  horrent  hair. 


We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  lines,  but 
it  needs  no  eon  juror  to  guess  that  he  is  a  young 
hand  who  has  yet  his  craft  to  learn  and  his  judg^ 
ment  to  enlighten.  Power  of  a  certain  sort  be 
possesses,  and  dreams  possibly  that  he  is  wielding 
a  two-handed  sword  with  the  vigour  of  a  Baresark 
against  established  iniquities — never  suspecting 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  large  bam  flail  he  is 
flourishing  so  valiantly  about  his  head,  and  that 
of  the  hard  knocks  he  deals  the  greatest  part  will 
fall  to  his  own  share. 


The  Future;  or  things  coming  on  the  Earth.  In 
Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Joshua  Elisha  Free- 
man.   London :  Ward  and  Co.     1853. 

Mn.  Fbeeman  looks  for  an  individual  antichrist, 
and  recognises  indications  of  his  speedy  approach; 
he  foresees  his  destruction  too  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  physical  force  exerted  by  the 
Divine  Vengeance.  Babylon  the  Great — whether 
ancient  Babylon  restored,  or  Constantinople,  or 
London,  or  Papal  Home,  the  author  is  by  no  means 
certain — is  to  be  destroyed  with  him;  and  then 
comes  a  new  earth — an  earth  without  a  curse, 
and  a  millennium  of  universal  peace.  He  may  bo 
quite  right,  for  aught  we  know ;  we  do  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  a  verdict. 

• 

Father  ReeveSy  the  Methodist  Class  Leader,  By  Ed- 
wabd  Cordeboy.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.     1653. 

This  is  an  unpretending  memoir  of  a  very  remark- 
able man,  who,  born  in  an  humble  rank,  devoted 
the  whole  leisure  of  a  long  life, — ^leisure  saved 
from  the  intervals  of  hard  labour — ^to  the  good  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  He  did,  from  religious  (X)n- 
viction,  what  no  man  urged  by  a  less  powerful 
motive  is  ever  found  to  do ;  he  literally  gave  up 
himself  for  the  beneflt  of  others ;  he  never  earned 
more  than  forty  shillings  a  week,  and  often  not 
twenty,  yet  he  gave  up  a  shilling  a  day  in  order 
to  make  time  to  visit  and  console  the  poor  of  the 
populous  district  of  Lambeth.  Of  these  visits  he 
made  some  13,000  in  the  course  of  twenty-six 
years,  and  he  carried  them  on  to  the  last  week  of 
his  life.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  spectacle 
which  such  a  career  presents  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other,  be  it  what  it  may ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  this  littie  memorial  of  the  good  man's  life  has 
been  so  worthily  written ;  it  may  servo  to  teach 
the  world  a  lesson  of  goodness  which  it  is  generally 
slow  to  learn.  Poor  Father  Reeves,  it  appears, 
was  killed  in  the  streets  by  an  over-driven  ox,  so 
that  he  was  in  some  sort  a  Smithfleld  martyr.  In 
strict  justice  the  Corporation  of  London  ought 
to  meet  all  such  casuidties  in  their  own  persons. 
**  We  could  have  better  spared  an  Merman** 

A  ChUdren^s  Summer.  Eleven  Etchings  on  Stoel, 
by  E.  V.  B.  Illustrated  in  Prose  and  llhyme,  by 
M.  L.  B.  and  W.  M.  C.  London  :  Addey  and  Co., 
21,  Old  Boml  Street.     1H53. 

These  etchings  are  finished  productions  of  very 
extraordinary  merit  and  beau^.  They  consist  of 
a  series  of  simple  compositions  in  whic^  childrt' 
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from  two  or  three  to  six  years  of  age  are  admirably 
grouped  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures 
as  a  summer's  day  ramble  affords.  They  are  drawn 
with  singular  boldness  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  delicacy  and  feeling  rarely  equalled.  Perhaps 
the  most  excellent  group  of  aU  is  the  young  hay- 
makers, which  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as 
Collins  would  make  a  noble  picture.  "  Home- 
ward Bound  "  again  is  another  charming  subject 
for  the  cnnvas — and  so  is  the  "  Flower  Garden ;" 
the  artist  who  has  designed  theso  may  win  a  bril- 
liant reputation  whenever  he  shall  choose  to 
clothe  hia  ideas  in  colour.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ex- 
pect that  the  literature  of  this  book  should  be  on 
a  level  with  its  unrivalled  pictures.  It  is  not, 
however,  unworthy  of  them,  as  the  following 
extract  will  suffice  to  show : — 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Two  children  wander,  hand  in  hand  entwined, 
On  scented  turf,  and  where  the  laughing  flowers 
Dye  with  rich  sunset  hues  the  beds  and  bowers, 
And  touch  with  perfume  eveiy  loitering  wind. 
O  ye !  to  whom  the  elements  are  kind ! 
Fair  boy !  whom  graceful  fancies  fairer  make, 
Fair  girl!  whom  never  earnest  smiles  forsake ; 
What  happier,  holier  lovers  can  we  find? 
Pause  in  your  play,  and  be  eternal  now ! 
Still  mix  your  hair  where  golden  sunlight  gleams 
O'er  peach-like  cheeks,  amid  the  lustrous  glow 
Of  eyes  like  two  blue  heavens  in  sleepy  streams ! 
We  gaze ;  the  earlier  Eden  blooms  below. 
The  loves  of  angels  are  no  longer  dreams. 


Sunday  and  the  Sabbath :  or  the  Reasons  for  identi- 
fying the  Lord's  Day  of  the  Apostles  with  the  Sab- 
bath of  Moses.  By  W.  H.  Johnstone,  M.A. 
London:  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.     1853. 

This  little  work  presents  a  candid,  impartial,  and 
fairly-reasoned  argument  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sabbath  question  which  is  just  now  so  much  a 
matter  of  debate.  The  author  shows  that  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest  only,  and  not  of 
religious  worship,  and  that  its  violation  consisted 
not  in  neglecting  the  duties  of  the  synagogue,  but 
in  the  performing  of  any  kind  of  work.  He  shows, 
what  is  plainly  undeniable,  that  Christ  never  abro- 
gated this  Sabbath,  but  on  the  contrary  honoured 
and  observed  it.  AVith  regard  to  the  practice  of 
the  early  Christians  he  adduces  evidence  to  prove 
that  those  of  them  who  were  Jews  observed  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath  in  the  same  way  that  Christ  had 
done ;  that  the  Grentile  Christians  observed  no  day 
of  rest  whatever,  and  that  Christians  of  all  kinds 
kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  prat/er-day  de- 
voted to  worship,  and  that  they  did  this  with  the 
sanction  of  the  apostles  and  probably  with  that  of 
Christ  himself;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the 
church  was  recognised  by  the  state,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  abstinence  firam  work  was  rendered 
compulsory  by  the  imperial  edict  of  Constantino 
— sabbatizing  being  regarded  up  to  that  time  as  a 
peculiarly  Jewish  custom.  Admitting  these  things, 
he  yet  affirms  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has 
not  ceased  because  the  institutes  of  Moses  have 
been  suspended  and  because  the  first  Gentile 
disciples,  beiag  many  of  them  slaves  subject  to 
heathen  masters,  could  not  sabbatize.     On  the 


contrary  the  obligation  of  its  observance  is  binding 
as  ever,  and  must  remain  so  so  long  as  Christian 
worship  is  a  duty.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself  for  the  weighty  reasons  by  which 
these  conclusions  are  enforced,  as  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  our  general  purpose  to  cite  them  here ;  if 
he  be  at  all  interested  m  the  question,  he  may 
reap  some  satisfaction  upon  finding  it  here  treated 
in  an  original  vein,  and  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit. 
Some  of  the  writer's  remarks,  in  the  concluding 
part  of  his  work,  on  the  subject  of  opening  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Grounds  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon, may  be  read  with  advantage  just  now  by  aU 
parties  concerned. 


Essays  on  Political  Economy,  By  the  late  M.  Fre- 
deric Bastiat,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
London:  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash,  6,  Bishopsgate 
Without     1853. 

Of  all  foreign  writers  on  Political  Economy,  M. 
Bastiat  was  the  most  intelligible,  clear,  and  prac- 
tical.    It  is  to  the  efforts  of  his  pen  and  to  the 
sound  economic  philosophy  which  by  his  simple 
mode  of  treatment  he  rendered  fanuliar  to  his 
countrymen,  that  Prance  in  a  great  measure  owes 
her  delivery  from  protectionist  fallacies  and  soci- 
alist delusions.     He  stripped  the  absurdities  of 
Proudhon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  political  mystica 
of  a  prior  generation  of  the  sophistry  which  dis- 
guised them,  and  laid  their  foul  and  disgusting 
enormities  bare  to  the  common-sense  of  the  com- 
mon people.     He  reduced  the  true  principles  of 
law  and  government  to  the  comprehension  of  tbc 
day  labourer,  and  showed  how  little  of  legislative 
interference  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  the  common  interest.     His  works  are  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  class-book  by  English  commer- 
cial ists, — and  they  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  all  who  would  leam  the  true  function  of  go- 
vernment in  regard  to  commerce.     The  volume 
before  us  contains  the  five  well-known  and  admi- 
rable essays :  Capital  and  Interest — That  which 
is  Seen  and  That  which  is  not  Seen — Government 
— "What  is  money — The  Law.  We  commend  their 
perusal,  and  their  possession,  to  our  readers,  feel- 
ing well  assured  that  no  man  will  regret  their 
purchase,  or  fail  to  recur  to  them  frequently  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit. 


The  Ohost  of  Junius,  By  Francis  Ayerst.  London: 
Thomas  Bosworth,  215,  Kegent-street.     1853. 

We  have  here  a  rather  remarkable  pamphlet  upon 
a  subject  which  has  puzzled  the  literati  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  Mr.  Ayerst  attempts  to 
show  that  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  letters 
of  Junius  is  deducible  from  a  single  letter  written 
by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Eich,  Bart,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Barring- 
ton,  in  1 7  75-6.  The  strength  of  his  argument  Ues 
in  a  supposed  similarity  of  style  and  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  phraseology  and  of  irony  observable  in 
the  compositions  of  the  Baronet  and  of  Jimius.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  author  makes  out  no  very 
strong  case ;  there  are  some  points  of  similarity 
— ^points  too  not  easily  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
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Torks  of  other  writers — ^yet  after  having  read  the 
passages  carefully,  as  they  are  here  arranged  in 
columns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  Rich 
teas  Jonios.     But  we  leave  the  verdict  to  the 

public. 


Wellington :  A  Lecture,  by  the  Rev.  John  Commino, 
D.D.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1853. 

These  has  been  no  memorial  of  the  great  Duke, 
among  the  almost  countless  nnmber  which  have 
issued  from  the  press,  so  well  adapted  for  the  peru- 
sal of  young  men  entering  into  life  as  this  small 
and  unpretending  volume.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
noble  biography,  not  a  record  of  ihe  outer  life  and 
acte— but  of  the  inner  life  and  spirit  of  the  true 
hero  whose  loss  we  mourn.  There  are  a  hundred 
"lives"  of  Wellington  yet  to  come,  and  many  a 
bulky  tome,  big  with  his  deeds  of  arms  and  his 
wisdom  in  council,  has  yet  to  be  written ;  but  the 
fatuie  biographer  wUl  not  add  much  if  anything 
to  the  mental  stature  of  the  man,  as  he  stands  here 
in  the  true  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  moral  na- 
ture. We  are  struck  as  we  read  this  masterly 
delineation  of  a  great  and  simple  mind,  with  the 
thought — ^How  few  are  the  men  who  have  figured 
in  the  fiery  history  of  warfare  whose  motives 
would  bear  the  test  here  applied  to  Wellington  ? 
Haring  named  Washington  and  Fairfax,  and  a  few 
other  noble  names,  the  list  is  complete.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming has  recognised  the  true  nobility  of  his  hero, 
and  exhibited  him  in  a  light  in  which  his  example 
may  be  most  extensively  useful.  Wellington  was 
the  prophet  of  duty,  and  pointed  the  way,  more 
than  any  other  man,  to  solid  renown  through  the 
arduous  path  of  difficulty  and  discouragement. 
Sis  example  will  not  be  lost — *'  though  dead  he 
yet  Bpeaketh  "  and  shall  speak  to  generations  yet  to 
come  of  the  virtue  of  self-reliance  and  the  heroism 
that  dwells  in  persevering  fortitude. 


-i  Scheme  of  Direct  Taxation  for  1853.  By  Jelinoer 
Symoxs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Loudon:  Parker 
and  Son,  44.'),  West  Strand.     1853. 

This  is  an  extremely  well- written  and  well-rea- 
ioned  pamphlet  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  in- 
casing interest,  and  is  worthy  of  a  much  more 
tttensire  consideration  than  we  have  at  present 
space  to  allot  to  it.  That  our  whole  system  of 
taxation  requires  complete  revision  and  re-forma- 
tion, men  of  all  parties  in  politics  are  more  or  less 
^sposcd  to  allow.  Mr.  Symons  has  made  himself 
^33^  of  the  topic,  and  in  this  essay  has  struck 
cut  some  original  views  well  deserving  of  serious 
Mention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature ;  he  has 
^Tthcr  exposed  some  remarkable  fallacies  in  the 
published  opinions  of  the  greatest  economists  of 
the  day — ^fallacies  startling  from  their  evident 
paerility,  combined  with  the  fact  of  their  being 
embraced  and  promulgated  by  men  who  have 
^ea  the  first  vank  as  political  philosophers.  We 
^ust  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  afford 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  pam- 
phlet. Starting  with  a  glance  at  the  Budget  of 
1^52,  Mr.  Symons  recapitulates  some  well-koown 
tnitha  in  reference  ta  increase  of  revenue  from 


decreased  taxes ;  he  then  shows  the  practical  folly 
of  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  exposes  the 
viciousness  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  maintained.  Under  the  head  of 
"Direct  Taxes"  he  shows  the  operation  which 
these  would  necessarily  have  were  all  indirect 
taxes  abolished.  For  very  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons which  he  gathers  from  a  consideration  of  the 
self-equalizing  incidence  of  taxes,  he  would  tax  all 
incomes  above  £50  and  except  those  below  it ;  be- 
cause there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing their  amount  and  collecting  the  tax.  He  would 
also  exempt  the  wages  of  labour  on  the  same 
ground — not  that  he  deems  that  labour  should  be 
exempt  frx)m  tax ;  the  poor  is  bound  to  pay  his 
share  as  well  as  the,  rich ;  and  by  the  lowering 
of  wages  which  would  foUow  upon  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  taxes  to  the  non-labouring  classes,  he 
would  pay  it.     Thus 

the  poor  will  not  benefit  at  all  at  the  expense  of  the  rich, 
but  both  classes,  and  all  classes  will,  as  they  have  all 
along  done,  share  the  burden,  with  this  single  difference 
— that  by  removing  the  imposition  of  taxes  from  con- 
sumption to  income  and  property,  and  thus  relinquish- 
ing indirect  for  direct  taxation,  a  material  saving  ^1  be 
effected  in  the  cost  of  collection  and  in  the  amount  re- 
quired. That  manifold  hindrances  to  industrial  enter- 
prises, alike  vexatious  and  costly,  arising  firum  the  multi- 
tude  of  petty  imposts,  will  be  removed,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  commerce ;  while  the  abolition  of  all  customs 
and  excise  duties  will  alone  give  effect  to  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition  and  free  trade,  and  make  an 
admitted  theory  a  practical  reality. 

On  the  fallacy  of  discriminating  rates  of  income- 
tax  the  author  remarks,  that  to  levy  a  less  rate  on 
income  from  trades  and  professions  than  on  those 
from  property,  is  to  create  a  distinction  without  a 
difference ;  for  if  the  latter  be  more  favoured  they 
will  be  less  paid ;  and  the  burden  will  be  as  long 
in  the  one  case  as  it  was  broad  in  the  other.  In 
the  words  of  Col.  Thompson,  "if  temporary  in- 
comes are  taxed  temporarily,  and  permanent  in- 
comes permanently,  that  is  exactly  the  fair  thing." 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  present  system  that  all  in- 
comes are  treated,  classed,  and  taxed  alike ;  whether 
they  be  perpetual  or  temporary,  and  whether  produced  by 
capital  or  not  of  capital.  And  this  system  ought  not  to 
be  altered,  for  it  cannot  be  improved.  Some  actuaries, 
and  others  who  are  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  arithme- 
tical casuistries,  and  the  apices  juris  of  the  subject,  set  up 
a  distinction  between  incomes  derived  from  fixed  capital, 
such  as  the  Funds,  for  example,  and  from  circulating 
capital,  or  such  as  is  employed  in  production.  But  they 
are  for  all  the  purposes  and  equities  of  taxation  similar. 
True  it  is,  that  part  of  the.  income  derived  from  the  latter 
consists  in  the  capital  newly  produced ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
It  still  constitutes  part  of  income ;  for  it  is  part  of  the 
profit  arising  from  the  productive  employment  of  capital : 
the  original  amount  of  the  capital  so  employed  being  left 
untaxed  and  undiminished.  True  it  is,  that  the  process 
is  easy  of  capitalizing  incomes,  and  taxing  i^lOOO  per 
annum  from  the  Funds,  if  in  perpetuity,  as  ]£25,000,  and 
of  a  life-interest  in  them  of  jCIOOO  per  anniun  at  £14,753, 
and  a  professional  income  of  j£lOOO  as  an  annuitant  also. 
But  where  is  the  justice  of  this  proceeding  ?  it  is  plain 
that  the  income  in  any  of  these  cases  survives  from  pos- 
sessor to  possessor,  just  as  much  where  he  has  a  tempo- 
rary individual  interest  as  where  he  has  it  in  fee.  It 
represents  so  much  of  the  annual  wealth  of  the  country, 
receiving  the  same  protection  from  the  state,  and  surely 
chargeable  with  the  same  obligations.  Why  is  one  jCIOOO 
then  to  be  charged  less  than  another  £1000?    Theso 
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varying  scales  are  based  on  different  prospectiTe  yalnes 
of  incomes.  Butnotliing  prospective  should  ontcr  into 
the  case.  The  tax  is  levied  on  a  present  income  for  a 
present  benefit.  Why,  then,  is  not  one  possessor  for  the 
time  being  to  pay  the  same  tax  for  the  same  year's 
income  as  another?  If  there  be  a  lower  tax  on  life- in- 
comes in  the  FuAds  than  on  incomes  in  perpetuity,  it  is 
manifest  that  one  part  of  the  permanent  income  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  the  country  is  to  pay  less  than  another; 
so  that  there  would,  as  between  the  state  and  the  tax,  be 
a  perpetual  inequality  upon  the  same  income  from  the 
same  capital,  enjoying  the  same  security!  Again  we 
ask,  Why? 

The  plan  proposed  by  our  author  is  to  aboliah 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  leaving  all  other 
sources  of  revenue  untouched,  and  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  all  incomes  above  fifty  pounds,  of  nine  per 
cent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  diminished  as  the 
revenue  would  permit.  He  calculates  that  a  really 
ixee  and  unrestricted  trade  would  result  in  a  few 
years  in  an  immensely  increased  production ;  and 
that  the  tax  would  then  be  reducible  perhaps  one- 
half.  He  estimates  the  taxable  income  of  the 
country  at  only  £405,000,000,  which  would  yield, 
at  l8.9d.  in  the  pound,  £35,437,500.  For  the 
rest  of  his  scheme,  which  is  simple  and  intelligible 
enough,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  pamphlet. 

Under  the  head  of  "  General  Principles,"  the 
author  sums  up  the  advantages  to  the  country  de- 
rivable from  the  adoption  of  his  plan.  Having 
first  shown  that  its  execution  is  perfectly  practi- 
cable, he  adverts  to  tho  augmentation  of  income 
that  may  be  looked  for  when  ''  six  millions  are 
deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  taxes,"  |when 
six  times  that  sum  are  shifted  from  the  elements 
of  production  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  when 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  fr^ed  from  the 
fetters  of  the  excise ;  and  he  foretels  the  decrease 
of  the  national  expenditure  from  the  same  causes. 
Among  the  more  immediate  benefits  to  accrue  to 
the  public,  he  reckons  as  one  of  the  chief  the  abo- 
lition of  the  enormous  frauds  perpetrated  on  the 
revenue  and  on  consumers  by  the  producers  and 
sellers  of  commodities ;  and  he  estimates  that  in 
lieu  of  the  Is.  9d.  required  to  raise  the  revenue 
now  got  by  the  State  from  excise  and  customs, 
the  tax-payer  at  the  present  moment  really  pays 
from  haLf-a-crown  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound, 
in  consequence  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  dealers. 
He  illustrates  this  by  reference  to  soap,  which  is 
surreptitiously  or  fraudulently  manufactured  to  a 
large  extent,  and  which  cannot  in  this  country  be 
made  of  a  quality  fitted  to  compete  with  that  of 
the  foreigner,  owing  to  the  destructive  inter- 
ference of  the  excise-officer  at  every  stage  of  the 
process ;  and  by  reference  to  tea,  which  the  Gro- 
vemment  taxes  from  two  to  three  hundred  x>er 
cent,  with  the  e£Ecct  of  crippling  our  home  trade, 
and  dwarfing  our  foreign  commerce.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  China  would  take  almost  as  many 
goods  as  Lancashire  could  manufacture,  if  they 
had  the  means  of  paying  for  them ;  and  we  pre- 
vent their  doing  so  by  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  only 
means  they  have.  And  not  only  that,  but  we 
establish  a  handsome  premium  upon  fraud  and 
adulteration,  and  invite  the  peculator  to  poison 
the  public  with  drugs  and  sloe-leaves,  and  pay 
bim  so  liberally  for  doing  it,  that  more  tea,  so 


called,  is  actually  manufaotiiicd  in  this  omwixj 
and  consumed  as  such,  than  the  whole  amoimt 
imported  from  China.  There  is  another  a^aiF 
tage  of  this  gentleman's  scheme,  aud  that  is, 
'*  that  it  affords  the  easiest  possible  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  year  by 
year,  without  tho  ordinary  parade  and  detail  of 
fresh  budgets."  The  following  are  the  writer's, 
concluding  remarks  : 

Direct  taxation  is  alone  worthy  of  a  gnat  oomttryt  nJ 
conimensnrate  with  the  aroused  intoawst,  awakened  intel- 
ligence, and  excited  expectation  of  the  people.  It  may- 
be that  this,  and  perchance  another  Cabinet,  may  wreck 
themselves  on  the  shoals  of  that  peddling  pitiful  system 
of  small  changes,  which  has  rendered  oar  finance  a  now, 
and  our  budgets  absiurditiea.  Bnt  this  practice  of  shoit 
comings — ^this  lingering  lore  for  obsc^ite  dogmas  and 
costly  customs,  must  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  the 
behests  of  a  wiser  ago»  and  the  requisements  of  a  grovisg 
commerce. 

We  ask  for  a  system  of  national  revenue,  that  shtD 
cease  to  vex  trade^  etipple  industry,  and  fetter  the  instra- 
ments  of  wealthi---a  system  which  shall  take  no  more 
taxes  from  th^  people  thwx  the  revenue  requires,  and 
whilst  it  secures  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  statev 
neither  cramps  the  energy  nor  injures  the  health  of  the 
people. 

The  connUy  is  sick  of  petty  changes;  and  of  pv^* 
Cessions  of  great  principles  followed  by  little  doings.  If  eat 
Ministiy  is  to  be  a  Government,  it  must  renounce  the 
tactics  of  its  predecessors,  and  adapt  our  fiscal  policy  to 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  empire^ 

In  a  postscript^  written  alter  his  pamphlet  was 
in  type,  Mr.  Symons  comments  upon  some  pal- 
pable blunders  in  the  logic  of  Mr.  Farr  and  Mr. 
!N^eison,  in  a  manner  which  may  probably  prove 
edifying  to  those  gentlemen^  and  to  all  other 
sticklers  for  a  discriminating  tax  on  ineomes. 

Ferdinand  L  and  MaximiUan  IT.  of  Austria,  An' 
Essay  on  the  Political  and  Religious  State  of  Ger- 
many after  the  Reformation.  By  Professob  L 
Ranke.  Translated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  (Tra- 
Tellers*  Library.)    Longmau  and  Go.     1853. 

This  is  a  brief,  but  able  and  eloquent  review  6f 
the  internal  policy  and  religious  dissension  J9  of 
Germany  from  the  time  of  the  BeligiouB  !?ej}oefto 
the  eve  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  liis  -permi 
affords  but  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  T'acillailmfr 
patriotism  and  rampant  bigotry;  and  we  leanii 
m>m  it  that  the  Fatherland  owed  the  thric«>ttat 
years  of  misery  and  desolation  which  follow6(£  ¥ 
the  intestine  divisions  and  rabid  obstinacy  oi  ^  ^ 
numerous  parties  of  the  Protestaotsv  Ihe  r  j^, 
wretched  and  dogmatic  intoleraace  whii^  f  ^re 
the  Christlike  Melancthon  to  oovet  a  neftqgr  -^ 
grave  ''  ab  immanibus  et  imjdacabilibiis  f/  'i^  ^^ 
ologorum,"  ruined  the  Protestant  oanir  •  q^, 
many— made  her  quail  before  the*  iP  toman  fo 
whom  she  ought  to  have  rolled  boek  *  "  f^o  ghop 
of  the  Bosphonis-and  finally  cbxw'  ,  j^^^^  ^^^^ 
tion  of  the  Cathohc  supremae^p-  __  «  £  ^^j, 
might  have  been  prevented  bad  r  acconun 

dating  spirit  animated  the  eixik'      *  ^^-  .^^  -p^f.i 
mation.     This  translation,  Ir  ^  '^^"^  ^^^J 

xT^o^rS  ^th"sdiffl' '  f  ^..^*  *^^?*^ 
Thirty  Team'  War."  ^T    or  a    '« History  of  t 
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W<md^  Coide,  A  Structure  of  Seven  Storiee.  By 
A.  F.  Frere.  London :  Addej  and  Co.,  21,  Old 
Bond-street    1858. 

Thise  seren  amusing  stories  mako  a  cbarming 
companion  for  the  winter's  fire-side.  Six  of  them 
are  tales  of  pure  imagination,  exceedingly  well 
told  and  recounting  many  droll  and  marvellous 
things.  The  remaining  one,  which  we  like  best, 
and  which  is  entitled ''  The  Search  after  Ugliness/' 
is  tiie  autobiography  of  an  excellent  fellow,  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  visage  the  very 
model  of  that  of  the  gentleman  one  sometimes 
encoonten  in  a  table-spoon;  and  who,  being  in 
want  of  a  wife,  sets  out  in  his  travels  in  search  of 
a  corresponding  physiognomy.  How  he  is  driven 
foHhfrom  home  by  the  jokes  and  jibes  of  his  rela- 
tions—how he  takes  service  and  labours  hard  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  an  unknown  She,  who  turns 
oat  pretty  instead  of  ugly,  and  so  defeats  his 
purpose— how  ho  wanders  further  in  search  of 
his  idol,  and  how  he  eventually  finds  her,  and 
returns  home  happy  and  triumphant,  the  reader 
can  learn  by  coiisulting  the  volume,  which  is  got 
up  in  hcantiful  style,  and  adorned  with  a  most 
liuascal  colourea  frontispiece  from  a  design  by 
Wehoert 
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latiottal  Lifa  ABsnrailM  ftooiafy.— The  twenty-third 
Bannal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National  Life 
A>>arance  Soeiety  was  held  at  their  office,  No.  2,  King 
^miam-street,  London,  on  Monday,  the  31at  January 
Ust,  when  the  report  of  the  auditors  and  the  general 
5t«t£meDt  of  the  accounts,  for  the  past  year,  were  sub- 
mitted and  adopted.  The  business  of  the  year  1852,  as 
shovn  by  this  statement,  has  enabled  the  directors  to 
make  an  abatement  of  thirty-eight  per  cent,  on  all  pre- 
i&iami  on  poUcies  of  members  who,  having  made  five 
entire  annual  payments,  are  thereby  entitled  to  parti- 
apale  in  the*  profits  for  the  current  year.  The  amount 
rHomed  to  the  members  in  the  reduction  of  their  pre- 
miums since  the  year  1835,  when  the  first  division  of 
profits  was  made,  is  ^130,260,  exclusive  of  the  amount  to 
i^  iiUoved  in  the  present  year,  wliich  will  give  about 
tIO,000  to  the  members,  in  addition  to  the  above  sum. 
The  losses  by  death  in  1852  have  been  very  considerably 
Tuider  the  amount  that  was  expected,  only  eleven  policies 
l^r.ni?  ceased  from  this  cause,  assuring  the  sum  of 
i'11,'300.  The  entire  amount  paid  in  claims  to  the  repre- 
s<ntatiTes  of  deceased  assurers,  since  1830,  being 
^-)7,794.  The  dnectors  retiring  from  office  by  rotation, 
*«re  unanimously  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Richard  Vaughan 
Dnis  was  also  unanimously  re-elected  an  auditor  of  the 
v^detj.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors 
i'^x  their  able  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society 
vts  passed,  and  the  meeting  seporated. 

Irtional  Aitiunuioe  Company  of  Ireland. — ^At  the  half- 
jarlj  stated  general  assembly  of  the  Company,  held  at 
tWir  office,  3,  College-gp*een,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
IHrectors  for  the  past  half-year;  the  secretary  read  a 
Element  of  accounts,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  an 
aUlract:—  jg.        «.    d. 

Inoune  for  half.year,  December  31, 1852     17,639    3    0 

f^ipawUture U,010  11    5 

Gain  on  half-year 3,028  12    4 

jei7,639    3    0 


Floating  capital,  30th  June,  1852     . 
Deduct  2ith  Dividend     . 


Add  profit  to  this  half-year 


M.  s.  d. 

9,607  5  4 

6,000  0  0 

3,607  5  4 

3,028  12  4 


Fbating  capital,  dlst  December,  1852     .      6,635  17    8 


Db. 


Balance,  December  31,  1852. 


In  Bank  of  Ireland 7,202    9  5 

Bank  and  Government  Stock  .        .        .    95,364  13  7 

Annuities  purchased        ....    10,669    0  0 

Lent  on  mortgage  and  other  securities    .  184,381    3  1 
House,  furniture,  outstanding  policies, 

stamps  on  hands,  <&c 8,251    8  7 


305,808  14     8 


Cit. 

Paid-up  capital 100,000    0  0 

Duty  payable  to  Stamp-office  .        .        .      1,649    6  10 

life  resen'ed  fund 164,872  17  6 

Annuities  granted 27,072    2  9 

Dividends  unpaid 1,5H8  10  0 

Loan  account 4,050    0  0 


299,232  17     0 


Balance  of  profit  and  loss, 

June,  1852  .        .     X3,607    6    4 

Gam  this  half-year  .       3,028  12    4 

6,635  17    8 

805,868  14    8 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  and  seconded, 
and  passed  unanimously. 

Relianpe  Xutnal  Lift  Asfnxmnoe  Booiety.— The  half- 
yearly  general  meeting  of  the  mombera  of  this  Socieiy  waa 
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held  on  Tnesday,  the  25th  day  of  Janaary  last,  the  same 
being  also  a  special  general  meeting  to  declare  profits  for 
the  third  period  of  division.  The  Secretary  read  a  report, 
of  which  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  items :  **  At  the 
first  allocation  of  profits,  in  the  year  1847,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  was 
computed,  and  methods  adopted  for  equitable  distribution 
of  the  realised  surplus,  were  fully  explained.  To  these 
principles  the  Directors  propose  strictly  to  adhere ;  they 
have  borne  the  test  of  experience,  and  are  now  very 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  sound  and  just.  The  mor- 
tality for  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  allo- 
cation, has  been  in  the  ratio  of  only  60  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  risk.  Taken  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society's  business,  the  sum  paid  on  policies  which  have 
become  claims,  has  been  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  yearly  estimates.  The  balance 
sheet  of  the  transactions  of  the  three  years  under  review, 
shows  the  full  value  of  the  Society's  liabilities,  upon 
the  several  branches  of  assurance  undertaken,  to  be 
.£123,411  10».  4<f.,  while  the  present  value  of  annual  pre- 
miums, chargeable  in  respect  of  the  same,  is  estimated 
at  £124,006  17«.  3d.  Deducting  from  this  last  amoimt, 
however,  the  value  of  the  margin  or  surplus  beyond  the 
mathematical  risk,  the  balance  on  the  side  of  liability 
amounts  to  £28,800  Qs.  8<2.,  which  is  amply  provided  for 
by  the  cash  and  invested  funds  of  the  Society.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  "  general  assurance  fund  "  is  £10,030  0«.  lOd. 
this  amount  it  is  proposed  to  set  apart,  as  before, 
£4,00t)^^  account  of  the  average  of  deaths  having  been 
less  than^Nnth  reference  to  the  tables  of  mortality  in  use 
by  the  SocietK  might  have  been  expected.  According  to 
the  provisions jof  the  Society's  deed,  one-third  of  the  clear 
surplus  remainder  has  to  be  retained  as  a  rest  until  the 
next  triennial  division ;  the  sum,  therefore,  remaining  for 
allocation  among  the  members  is  £4,020  Os,  6(2.,  which 
will  enable  the  meeting  to  declare  a  bonus  equivalent  to 
a  return  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  office  margin  above  de- 
scribed, upon  every  policy  entitled  to  participate  in  profits 
at  this  period ;  being  the  same  proportional  return  which 
was  afforded  on  the  two  previous  occasions.  Besolutions 
in  accordance  with  the  Report  were  passed  nnnnimously. 
ProTident  Clerks*  Aunraaoe  and  Bcfneyolent  Afltooi- 
ation.  —  Benefit  Department.  —  The  twelfth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  assurance  or  benefit  depart- 
ment of  this  association  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  17th  January,  at  the  London  Tavern.  The  Secretary 
read  the  report  of  the  Directors,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract :  "  The  Board  of  Management,  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  members  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
association,  have  much  satisfaction  in  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  details,  which  show  its  increasing 
prosperity.  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the 
past  year  is  429,  for  £81,950;  7  annuities,  £149  16«.  8d., 
which  is  an  increase  of  41  policies,  for  £9,075,  on  the 
business  of  1851 ;  28  proposals,  for  £8,450,  have  been 
declined ;  54  proposals  for  £12,550  have  been  deferred, 
withdrawn,  or  require  further  explanation — ^making  the 
total  number  of  proposals  to  the  association  518,  for 
£102,950.  The  annual  premiums  payable  on  the  policies 
in  existence,  together  with  the  dividends  and  interest  on 


the  invested  capital,  amount  to  £17,150.    The  amount  of 
claims  arising  from  15  deaths  during  the  year  is  X'3,'.2*<25, 
which  is  less  both  in  number  and  amount  than  during 
the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of 
members.    This  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  considerably 
under  the  usual  average,  shows  the  great  care  and  skiU 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  association.    After  payment 
of  the  claims  from  deaths,  a  further  sum  of  £19,067  10<.- 
has  been  laid  out  in  augmentation  of  the  invested  capital 
of  the  association,  viz.,  £3,117  10a.  in  the  purchase  of 
£3,000  3i  per  cent. stock ;  j£6,600  advanced  on  mortgage; 
and  £350  lent  to  members  on  the  security  of  tlieir  poli- 
cies of  assurance — making  the  total  amount  standing  in 
the  names  of  the  Trustees,  £47,070,  viz.,  £35,500  3^  per 
cent  stock,  and  £11,570  on  mortgage  and  other  securi- 
ties.    The  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year  has  been  duly 
audited  and  approved  by  the  Trustees.     The  Actuary  of 
the  Association  and  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  are  engag'ed  in  a 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  Habilities  of  the  Company, 
with  a  view  to  a  distribution  of  the  profits.     All  persons 
assured  on  or  before  the  31st  December,  1849,  on  a  par- 
ticipating scale,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  dirision  of 
profits.     Notice  will  be  given  by  the  Board  to  those  inte- 
rested when  the  Actuary's  report  is  received,  which  may 
be  expected  in  April  next    A  deputation  from  the  Board 
of  Management  attended  a  public  meeting  at  Birmingham 
on  the  14th  April  last,  which  was  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  association,  and  by  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  that  important  town,  and  a  fair  increase 
of  business  has  resulted  therefrom.    During  the  past 
year  the  attention  of  Parliament  has  again  been  directed 
to  the  present  position  of  the  laws  regulating  Friendly 
Societies,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the 
subject.    Your  Board  have  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  of  great 
importance  to  this  association  amongst  many  others. 
Your  Chairman  was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the 
Select  Committee.    No  action  of  the  Legislature  has  yet 
taken  place,  but  the  Committee  has  presented  a  report, 
and  as  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  operations  of  this  and 
four  other  associations  similarly  enrolled  had  been  con- 
trary to  law,  your  Board  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  Committee  has  reported  *  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
your  Committee  that  these  five  societies  have  been  acting 
contrary  to  law.*  As  your  Board  have  always  acted  under 
the  best  legal  advice,  they  never  entertained  the  least 
doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the  operations  of  the 
association;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  their  belief  tBus 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee.     It  is 
gratifying  also  to  your  Board  to  add  the  following  ftirther 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  viz. : — *  These  five  societies  have  be- 
yond question  oonduced  in  a  very  material  degree  to  extend 
downwards  in  the  scale  of  society  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mutual  assurance,  and  a  disposition  to  em- 
brace the  advantage  of  it."*  After  the  Beport  had  been 
adopted,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Trustees,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Auditors,  and  the  Chairman :   and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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We  saw,  passing  through  a  street  of  Manchester, 
a  waggon,  or  what  is  technically  called  a  "lurry," 
laden,  to  the  height  of  the  warehouse  first-floor 
window,  with  hags  tight  crammed  full  of  the 
fleecy  cotton  wool ;  the  white  flhrous  mass  hurst- 
ing  oat  of  its  coarse  integument,  as  it  had  hurst 
out  of  the  green  pod,  in  the  sun-heated  and  steam- 
ing sayannahs  of  G^rgia.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  our  eyes,  hut  it  made  us  imagine  a  far-off 
scene.  In  several  groups,  scattered  over  the  plain 
where  the  cotton  hushes  grow,  were  some  three 
score  of  negroes,  listlessly  pacing  jfrom  one  of  the 
planted  rows  to  another,  picking  the  fruit  which 
is  to  undergo  a  wondrous  transformation.  It  is 
not  the  destiny  of  the  cotton,  that  we  are  inte- 
rested to  pursue,  hut  of  the  human  lives  among 
which  that  simple-looking  suhstance,  in  its  in- 
tended experience,  passes  to  and  fro.  It  will 
eome  back  to  the  dusky  negroes,  the  fahric  of  the 
blue  shirts  and  the  light  trousers  which  ITncle 
Tom  is  wearing,  and  of  the  gaudy  printed  calico, 
which  Dinah  puts  on  for  Sunday's  finery :  but  who 
aie  the  artificers  that  shall  manipulate  the  ma- 
terial, and  how  is  their  condition  different  from 
that  of  the  American  field  labourer  ?  We  have 
them  and  their  work  here.  A  spacious  quadran- 
V^  paved  court,  in  the  suburb  of  Ancoats  or, 
we  might  say,  beneath  the  smoky  cloud  that 
GTerfaan^  Stockport,  is  enclosed  by  vast  piles  of 
a  grimy  brick  building ;  the  walls  eight  stories  in 
height,  and  perforated  with  several  hundred  win- 
dows, regular  and  multitudinous  as  honeycomb 
cells.  Out  of  a  column,  as  tall  as  the  London 
Konoment,  pours  a  flaunting  banner  of  smoke. 
A  doll  muffled  noise,  as  of  incessant  beating  under 
Sfonnd,  keeps  the  air  and  the  earth  in  continual 
yibration ;  f^ve  and  around  us,  there  is  a  strange 
laexpUcable  hissing ;  but  we  see  nothing  stir  in 
the  vacant  yard,  and  the  neighbouring  streets  are 
deserted.  We  enter  the  building,  and  ascend,  on 
a  moveable  piece  of  the  floor  which  is  carried  up 
hj  an  invisible  power,  to  the  loftier  apartments, 
^e  are  assailed  by  the  shrill  metallic  whirring  of 
an  army  of  spincQes.  Many  thousand  of  these, 
urajed  in  close  battalia  upon  their  orderly  frames, 
and  Bcreaming  in  the  dizzy  rapidity  of  their  re- 
TQL.  XX, — ^iro.  Qoxxzn, 


volutions,  are  twining  and  twisting,  and  passing 
to  one  another,  that  same  fleecy  fibre,  which  the 
languid  negroes  plucked  in  America,  now  assumiag 
toughness  and  incredible  extension  in  the  grasp  of 
these  little  mechanical  slaves,  which  cannot  rest 
a  moment.  Human  labourers  are  here, — three  or 
four  hundred,  perhaps, — ^to  guide  and  to  control 
the  machinery,  which  is  doing  all  their  work. 
This  girl,  who  steps  between  the  frames,  and 
easily  arranges  the  action  of  the  spindles,  vdth 
a  slight  touch  of  her  finger,  is  an  overseer  of  so 
many  servants ;  and  they  obey  her  more  implicitly, 
than  ever  did  a  negro  gang  obey  the  orders  of 
their  ferocious  master.  In  an  English  factory, 
the  human  toiler  is  emancipated ;  gigantic  limbs 
and  tiny  fingers  of  iron,  which  the  breath  of  steam 
impels,  are  reduced  to  slavery,  and  he  is  set  over 
them.  To  watch  and  to  control  that  huge  bruto 
force,  in  its  delicate  operations,  requires,  in  him, 
the  diligence  and  the  attention,  which  a  slave 
cannot  bestow.  He  must  be  a  rationally  respon- 
sible, and,  in  some  degree,  a  trusted  servant. 
Who  could  leave  a  brutiah  and  unreflecting 
savage,  imbecile  from  habitual  degradation,  in 
charge  of  an  engine  which,  if  he  delay  ten  minutes 
the  supply  of  water  to  its  boiler,  may  shatter  the 
great  edifice  and  hurl  its  inmates  to  destruction  ? 
The  quiet  overlooker  passes  along,  and  sees  the 
persons  subject  to  his  supervision,  each  attending 
the  returning  movement  of  the  mechanism,  and 
each  unremitting  in  the  task.  Not  a  thread  is 
broken ;  not  an  eye  is  averted,  nor  a  finger  absent 
from  the  wonted  place,  when  its  intervention  is 
needed.  But  no  violent  gestures  or  loud  menace 
of  a  driver  enforce  this  work.  There  is  no  motive, 
to  oblige  these  men  and  women  to  go  on,  except 
the  agreement  each  one  has  fully  contracted,  and 
the  expectation  of  a  certain  recompense  on  pay- 
day. They  work,  not  under  a  blind  compulsion 
like  that  of  physical  mechanism, — ^not  by  force  of 
an  unreasoning  habit,  as  the  horse  obeys  the  bridle, 
— ^notbecause  they  absolutely  mw^,  but  because  they 
choose,  and  because  they  ought.  ''  Man  must  not 
mtM^,"  said  a  wise  friend  of  man;  and  by  this  dis- 
tinction, recognising  his  prerogative  of  optional  con- 
duct, we  allow  the  essential  freedom  of  humanity, 
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-  ii^grt  comparison  of  these  different  classes  of 
•'^wSrkera,  (a  reflection  that  has  occurred  to  many 
of  us,  since  the  recent  extraoi-dinary  appeal  against 
American  slavery,)  may  lead  us  to  inquire,  vsliai 
w  tY,  in  which  this  pecidiar  hardship  consists,  that 
stirs  our  indignation  with  the  name  of  slavery  ? 
What  is  th%%^  more  than  other  instances  of  "  man's 
inhumanity  to  man," — why  is  it  deemed  an  op- 
pression more  iniquitous  than  robbery  and  assault, 
a  suffering  worse  than  torture  ?  The  apologists 
of  it  in  iunerica  retort  upon  its  English  censors, 
with  descriptions,  in  the  present  day  scandalously 
false, — if  they  were  sadly  true  in  former  years, — 
of  wearing  toil  for  insufficient  food,  endured  by 
many  workpeople  in  this  country.  Admitting 
such  facts  to  be, — admitting  that,  in  particular 
cases,  avaricious  tyranny,  abusing  an  accidental 
advantage,  may  have  imposed  upon  its  hired  la- 
bourers a  more  heavy  amount  of  suffering,  toU  far 
more  excessive,  besides  the  miseries  of  inadequate 
subsistence,  most  wretched  in  contrast  with  the 
animal  comfort  of  the  slaves  on  a  well-managed 
estate, — we  still  are  conscious  of  another  element, 
in  this  comparison,  which  such  a  view  does  not 
include.  Excessive  labour,  however  severe  and 
protracted,  is  not  slavery ;  nakedness  and  starva- 
tion do  not  make  a  slave.  All  these  evils  a  free 
man,  occasionally,  may  be  liable  to  endure ;  nay, 
if  a  violent  hand  haa  perpetrated  upon  him  the 
outrage  of  the  lash,  he  is  not  reduced  to  slavery 
by  its  casual  infliction.  The  essential  evil  of 
slavery  is,  the  foimal  deprivation  of  that  privilege 
of  voluntary  action,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
manhood.  The  wrong  is  this, — that  a  man  is 
claimed  as  a  tool,  belonging  to  some  other,  with- 
out his  own  consent  and  voluntarv  submission. 
Other  servants,  it  may  be,  are  at  the  disposal  of 
their  lords,  in  a  manner  that,  practically,  not  less 
nullifies  the  discretionary  operation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  soldier  is  an  instrument,  implicitly 
available  for  the  despotic  purpose  of  his  sovereign; 
but  the  service  he  renders  was  of  his  own  adoption ; 
not  how,  but  whom,  he  should  obey  for  life.  The 
slave  is  one  who,  without  his  own  option  ever 
being  taken,  is  condemned  to  perpetual  dependence 
upon  some  one  whom  he  has  not  chosen;  some 
one,  whose  ownership  of  him  is  the  decree  of 
a  conventional  arrangement,  to  which  ho  was 
never  a  party.  The  feeling  himself  in  this  anom- 
alous and  inhuman  situation, — the  knowledge, 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  personality, 
that  such  a  predetermined  bondage  is  morally  in- 
valid,— constitute  the  keenest  point  of  his  suffer- 
ing, the  sense  of  injustice,  and  of  his  own  impo- 
tence against  it.  If  the  slave,  through  his 
ignorant  insensibility  not  perceiving  the  wrong, 
escape  this  intolerable  sentiment  of  unavailing 
indignation, — then,  it  is  evident  that  he  sustains, 
unknowingly,  the  more  serious  injury  of  being 
mentally  degraded.  Either,  his  oppressors  have 
obscured  and  blunted  in  him  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
or  they  torment  him  continually  by  the  systematic 
denial  of  his  nmnhood.  This  evil  is  a  most  real 
one,  much  exceeding  the  extremes  of  bodily  an- 
guish ;  and,  assuming  the  mass  of  those  subject 
to  it  019  iiidiff(9rent  to  tho  depriyation  Qf  natural 


right,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  mischief  and  the 
T^Tong.  "  He  that  is  robbed,  not  knowing  he  is 
robbed,"  is  nevertheless  defrauded;  and  the  more, 
if  the  robber  have  secured  him  in  ignorance. 

We  shall  not  countenance  the  fallacious  ideas 
of  personal  liberty,  which  represent  the  natural 
man,  as  quite  independent  of  the  will  of  his  fellows. 
The  fond  reveries  of  a  Bousseau,  the  unphiloso- 
phical  notion  of  an  isolated  human  being,  uncon- 
nected by  Bodal  ties  anterior  to  a  *' compact,"— 
the  poetical  images  of  a|i  aboriginal  freedom, 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran, — 

have  no  relation  to  anything  which  ever  existed, 
or  could  exist,  in  this  actual  world.     Gompromifie 
is  the  common  rule  of  human  life.    The  noble 
savage,  unless  he  were  associated  with  other  men 
by  mutual  obligations  of  service,  must  have  died 
by  the  wilder  beasts,  or  by  famine  and  the  incle- 
ment weather.     Travellers  in  no  region  of  the 
globe,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  discovered  any 
tribe  of  uncivilised  men  who  were  not  kept  toge- 
ther by  some  government  requiring  a  public  self- 
surrender  ;  and  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 
have  existed,  wherever  men  have  worked  to  Uve. 
There  is  no  possible  independence,  except  in  a 
conditional,  modified,  aud  vohintary  servitude;  a 
state  of  absolute  freedom  i»  beyond  the  reach  of 
wealth  to  purchase,  or  of  rank  to  command.  Even 
supremacy  over  others  imposes  a  reciprocal  obli- 
gation, which, — ^though  it  be  only  tiie  despot's 
office  of  signing  bis  edicts  and  death-warrants,— 
is,  certainly,  a  task  which  is  externally  prescribed 
to  him,  and  is,  to  that  small  extent,  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  individual  liberty.     But,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  the  ordinary  comprDmises  of  freedom 
are  different  only  in  degree  frt)m  the  state  of 
slavery ;  there  is  an  essential  distinction.    That 
kind  of  personal  dependence  and  of  servitude,  (for 
we  take  the  latter  word  most  generally,  as  signi- 
fying every  constrained  action,)  which  is  proper  to 
a  particular  office  or  condition,  once  freely  adopted 
or  ever  dismissible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
differs  entirely  with  that  other  servitude,  which 
has  been  imposed  on  a  person  without  his  own 
voluntary  submission,  and  the  direction  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  he  is  nev^  allowed  to  alter. 
That  lad  with  the  ribands  in  his  hat,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  has  just  read  l^e  Articles  of  War,  ib 
now,  and  perhaps  during  his  life  will  be,  as  much 
the  property,  for  practical  use,  of  the  masters  who 
have  purchased  him,  as  any  Cuban  negro  is  the 
property  of  Senhor  Maria  de  Yaldes ;  but  then  he 
has  sold  MtMelf,  and  he  feels  not  only  ''every 
inch  a  man,''  but  an  added  inch  or  two  as  ho 
goes  to  the  standard.    Tom  Brassey,  one  of  Vul- 
can's joumc3rmeny  whom  we  saw  busy  among  the 
red  terrors  of  Uqnid  metal,  knows  very  well 
that  he  must  not  leave  the  job  unfinished  which 
his  employer  set  him  to  do ;  and  that  if  he  reftue 
to  work  out  the  term  of  his  present  hiring,  the 
magistrate   may  punish  him   by  committal  to 
prison ;  but  he  knows,  there  was  a  fair  bargain 
between  himself  and  Yulcan  ft  Co.,  six  days'  work 
fi>r  so  many  shillings  on  the  Saturday ;  and  he 
feeb  bimself  0s  gooda  freeman  as  m;^  Lord  Serb^. 
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These  persons  have  chasm  their  semce,  and  bo, 
ihej  pnesenre  the  dignity  of  man ;  they  were  not 
bom,  like  the  cattle  in  a  stall,  to  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular master,  as  the  child  is  bom  to  its  parents. 
In  the  natural  relations  of  the  family,  as  in  the 
physical  and  moral  relations  of  men  to  the  uni- 
rerse,  there  is  involved  a  fore-ordained  attach- 
ment, a  dependence  made  delightful  by  a£Eection. 
Bnt,  in  onr  social  relations,  we  are  not  so  bound 
to  another,  not  of  necessity  obliged  to  this  or  that 
person;  although  a  general  obligation  to  do  some 
service,  for  the  behoof  of  some  or  other  person, 
may  be  among  the  needs  of  our  human  Hfg,  we 
are  to  select  tibe  employment,  which  is  the  rational 
service  of  willing  freemen. 

Bat  we  think,  forther,  there  is  a  difference  in 
Idnd  between  one  state  of  servile  dependence  and 
another.  The  condition  of  the  American  negroes, 
vho  are  the  mere  cattle  of  their  owner,  having 
no  legal  rights  or  recognised  claim  against  him, 
liable  to  be  disposed  of  in  separate  parcels  at  his 
eooivenienoe,  to  be  kept  or  parted  with  at  his  sole 
vin,  is  an  altc^ther  different  state  from  that  of  any 
hereditary  bondsmen,  who  are  recognised  .by  the 
laws  of  the  country  as  parties  competent  to  a 
responsible  transaction,  or  entitled  to  sue  for  a  per- 
sonal claim.  Wherever  the  servitude  is,  in  any 
certain  degree,  limited  or  modified  by  some  legal 
Mnition  of  its  extent,  the  fdundation  of  a  con- 
sdtational  existence  has  been  allowed  to  the 
bondsman;  his  condition  is  no  longer  the  abject 
pr(»tmtion  of  titter  slavery,  but  a  state  of  pro- 
tected terfdom.  If  we  suppose  the  negro  to  be 
secured  in  the  possession  of  any  established  rights, 
Bueh  as  the  legal  right  not  to  be  separated  from 
bis  family  without  his  own  consent,  we  suppose 
an  immense  improvement  in  his  f&YOVx,  beyond 
the  enhancement  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  for 
be  gains  a  part  of  his  manhood, — the  practical 
ability  of  asserting  a  certain  personal  claim.  His 
state  of  life  becomes  a  new  and  higher  one.  If  we 
go  a  step  faithetr,  and  conceive  the  law  regulating 
hu  hours  of  daily  labour,  and  giving  him  the  spare 
time  as  his  own,  not  by  the  favour  of  a  master, 
but  of  right,  he  is  advanced  so  much  the  nearer 
to  ^e  state  of  the  freeman.  K  we  consider  him 
^titled,  before  the  law,  to  acquire  and  retain 
property,  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  few  dollars 
he  got  by  the  sale  of  his  garden  herbs,  then  he 
l^^comes  an  acknowledged  shareholder  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Let  us  now  regard  a  condition  of 
servitude,  which,  however  it  may  be  fer  removed 
fe«n  civil  freedom,  differs  quite  as  materially 
from  Ae  state  of  inmiediate  personal  slavery. 
We  mean  that  of  permanent  attachment  to  the  soil 
of  an  estate,  with  the  pen>etual  obligation  of  cul- 
tivating it  for  the  owner^s  benefit,  consequently, 
▼itiiout  the  liberty  of  industry  or  of  change  of 
wsidenoe ;  but  this  connection  involving  recipro- 
<^  a  title  to  perpetual  maintenance  on  the  same 
l^ni  This  is  the  condition  of  villeinage  ;  and  it 
is  not,  of  necessity,  incompatible  with  a  consi- 
^ble  pn^jess  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  social 
privileges.  It  is,  properly,  a  transition  state, 
through  which  a  servile  class  might  become  edu- 
cated,— %y  the  gpmdual  adaptation  of  the  terms  of 


their  service,  according  to  their  acquiring  habits 
of  intelligent  self-control, —- until  they  should 
qualify  themselves,  by  using  that  permission  to 
extra  labour  for  their  own  profit,  which  must  be 
at  some  period  guaranteed  them,  to  redeem  their 
dependence  on  &e  state,  commuting  the  compul- 
sory labour  into  a  rent  for  their  allotted  portion  of 
the  land,  paid  in  labour  it  may  be,  as  well  as  in 
produce  or  in  money. 

A  practical  application  of  these  remarks  will  be 
sought,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind 
•-r-Our  testimony,  among  the  very  first,  was 
yielded  to  that  touching  truth  of  feeling,  which 
has  gained,  for  an  impretending  literary  work, 
a  marvellous  and  imexampled  popularity.  The 
fiame  of  compassionate  sentiment,  all  but  imi-. 
versal  among  us,  which  has  cheered  the  past  win-* 
ter,  is  not  merely  a  triumphant  effect  of  imagina-* 
tive  art,  but  a  symptom  of  moral  health,  and  in 
itself  a  good.  We  felt  enhanced  respect  for  the 
might  of  popular  sympathies, — a  deeper  faith  in 
the  common  impulses  of  humanity, — ^in  having 
watched  the  rising  of  that  frill  tide  of  unaffected 
emotion,  which  has  touched  the  majority  of  our 
nation,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  ranks, 
with  generous  anger  and  imselfish  pity.  The 
authority  of  this  consensus  amnium  honorum,  this 
concentnition  of  right-minded  thought,  bears  in 
the  sublimity  of  its  aspect  an  indisputable  war- 
rant. Blavery,  as  a  system,  lies  under  the  dam<» 
ning  sentence  of  an  European  public  opinion. 
But,  the  execution  of  that  great  change,  which 
Providence  and  humanity  declare  inevitable,  be-* 
longs  to  those,  who  cannot  reverse  the  decree,  but 
may  plead  for  a  gradual  and  facilitated  mode  of 
accomplishing  it,  in  consideration  of  the  stupend- 
ous difficulties  of  their  social  problem, — ^the  most 
awfiil  problem  which  ever  statesmanship  endea- 
voured to  solve.  They  have  to  cure  the  aversion 
of  race,  and  to  soothe  the  animosities  of  opinion, 
to  conciliate  the  feud  of  forty  years,  rectify  the 
anomalies  of  a  sacred  Constitution,  reassure  the 
proprietors  of  enormous  interests,  reduce  a  proud 
aristocracy  and  elevate  a  degraded  nation  of  foreign 
Helots, — and  all  this,  wh3e  distracted  with  tie 
growing  terror  of  a  domestic  calamity,  which  ap- 
pears daily  more  imminent,  the  measure  of  which 
is  utter  ruin.  We  have  not  foimd,  in  modem 
history,  any  more  frightful  situation,  than  that 
of  the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union; 
because  nowhere,  the  ruling  classes, — ^not  the 
court  and  seigneurs  of  France  before  the  bloody 
Revolution, — ^havo  been  so  unmindful  of  their  po- 
sition and  their  duty.  They  have  negotiated  a 
compromise,  ceding  nothing  to  humanity,  but 
something  to  local  jealousies,  and  they  vainly 
call  it  "  a  firifll  settlement."  They  delay  to  con- 
sider any  plan  for  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the 
laws  of  servitude.  They  have  insulted  the  earnest 
convictions  of  Kew  England,  imposing  upon  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  inheritors  of  a  stem  Puritan 
resolution,  as  well  as  upon  the  serious  men  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  extradition  of  hunted  fugitives. 
It  is  not  for  as  to  say,  whither  such  conduct  is 
tending.  The  newspaper  laid  before  us,  this  very 
day,—- no  enthusiastio  rhapsodist^  but  the  waiy 
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2tfns9i — has  an  article  beginning, — "The  slave 
institutions  of  the  United  States  seem  tending 
with  marked  fatality  to  some  violent  result ;''  and 
ending, — "  It  seems  impossible  to  anticipate  that 
peace  can  be  long  preserved."  Other  pens  than 
ours,  commenting  on  the  recent  events,  have 
written  the  words  of  "  civil  war,"  which  must 
involve  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection. 

Our  own  countrymen  have  a  special  right  to 
utter  this  warning.  We  do  not  only  refer  to  the 
noble  example  of  colonial  emancipation.  It  is 
not  only,  that  for  the  single  sake  of  human  right, 
Britain  has,  after  sacrificing  first  a  lucrative  trade, 
which  at  one  period  employed  two  hundred  British 
vessels,  lavished  immense  treasure  for  the  ransom 
of  captive  Africans,  endured  the  disafiection  of  an 
influential  class,  and  alone  incurs  a  large  expen- 
diture of  naval  force  and  English  valour,  to  shame 
and  to  compel  her  insincere  allies  to  relinquish  an 
avowed  iniquity.  This  would  give  us  a  claim, 
before  all  the  world,  to  testify  against  slavery; 
but,  as  regards  the  southern  states  of  America, 
we  have  another  more  express.  Consuming,  with 
a  comparatively  small  deduction  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  other  people,  the  staple  produce  of  their 
soil,  England  is  a  partner,  not  indeed  in  the  guilt 
of  their  slavery,  but  in  the  vast  peril  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Bemembering  the  severe  distress,  which 
an  apprehended  scarcity  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  the  variation  of  a  few  farthings  in  its  price 
per  pound,  have  caused,  some  years  ago,  in  the 
factory  districts,  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  any  sudden  violent  convulsion  of  the* 
agricultural  system  of  America,  an  insurrection  of 
the  labourers,  with  a  general  destruction  of  the 
capital  invested  in  cotton -growing, — and  what 
less  may  be  dreaded,  if  the  planters  will  follow 
the  course  of  headlong  obstinacy, — must  afiect  this 
country  with  a  calamity  only  second  to  that  ruin, 
which  the  southern  members  of  the  Union  may 
experience.  The  northern  counties  of  England 
are,  in  feict,  even  more  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  than  are  the  northern  states  of  America. 
We  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  how 
seriously  the  more  prudent  and  weU-informed  of 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers  are  impressed  with 
this  consideration.  In  every  association  for  the 
security  of  their  commerciaJ  welfare,  the  topic 
chiefly  concerned  is,  the  ui^ncy  of  having  an- 
other resource,  than  America,  for  the  supply  of 
that  "  raw  material "  for  which  they  now  de- 
pend, almost  entirely,  on  the  production  of  the 
slave  states.  Eor  this  object,  the  cause  of  an 
anxiety  which  is  not  the  less  real,  though  it  is 
not  ostentatiously  professed,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
meix^e  at  Manchester  has  employed  a  special  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  capabilities  of  cotton 
culture  in  India ;  Parliament  is  repeatedly  urged 
to  promote  it;  public  and  private  agencies,  in 
several  parts  of  Hindostan,  the  West  Indies,  Port 
Natal,  Egypt,  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
New  South  Wales,  are  kept  in  firequent  activity. 
The  hazard  of  a  eotion  famine  cannot  be  regarded 
without  dismay,  oven  in  the  existing  prosperity ; 
the  gijgantic  increase  of  the  manufacturing  capital 
imd  population^  which  is  the  doily  wonder  ^ven 


of  those  who  live  amidst  it,  is  an  angmentation 
of  the  mass  of  human  iaterests  which  are  at 
stake,  and  is,  to  the  thoughtfiil,  a  greater  reason 
of  care. 

Such  a  calamity,  the  measure  of  which,  if  it 
were  more  than  very  temporary,  no  arithmetic 
may  compute, — ^involving  not  a  check  only  to  the 
growing  wealth  and  power  of  Britain,  bat  the 
blighting,  it  might  be,  of  the  fairest  and  most 
vigorous  plant  of  industrial  civilization,  that  has 
bloomed  since  the  republics  of  Italy  and  the  free 
German  cities, — such  is  the  risk  of  any  fierce 
general  outbreak  of  the  virulent  malady,  which 
festers  in  the  social  body  of  America.    The  only 
safety  for  the  slave  states,  the  most  obvious  and 
immediate  security  for  us,  lies  in  a  relaxation  of 
the  evil  system.    Let  us  remind  the  transatlantic 
supporters  of  it,  that  if  they  can  ignore  the  future 
retribution, — which  is  coming,  we  do  not  say,  as 
sure  as  fate,  but  as  sure  as  the  Nemesis  of  divine 
equity, — they  cannot  disguise  the  unhappy  effect, 
which  at  present  it  operates  on  their  affairs  and 
their  very  life.     In  some  parts  of  the  slaveholding 
country,  a  stationary  if  not  a  retrograde  condition 
of  the  white  inhabitants,  the  slothful  degradation 
of  the  lower,  the  enervating  luxury  and  insolence 
of  *the  higher  classes,  the  dissolute  and  vagrant 
spirits,  itching  for  lawless  prey,  who  eagerly  con- 
spire for  piratical  invasion  of  a  neighbouring  ter- 
ritory,— these  are  the  fatal  fruits  of  such  a  wicked 
tree ;  these  are  the  preparation  of  a  destiny,  such 
as  overtook  the  oppressions  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  acquisition  of  more  space,  the  spreading  of 
the  infection  of  slave  institutions  over  aU  the  cen- 
tral part  of  their  Continent,  cannot  defer,  cannot 
but  aggravate  the  fury  of  the  crisis. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  insist  on  the 
unconditional  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 
We  disbelieve,  truly,  the  fear  which  is  pretended 
by  some,  that  such  a  measure  would  occasion  the 
black  population  to  retaliate  with  licentious  vio- 
lence on  their  former  rulers.  The  atrocities  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  1791«  although  a  miserable  sequel 
of  the  declaration  of  equal  liberties  by  the  French 
Convention,  must  be  ascribed  to  very  different 
causes,  than  the  announcement  of  intended  eman- 
cipation. It  was  a  very  distinct  class,  the  free 
mulatto  people,  ambitious  of  acquiring  political 
privileges,  who  excited  a  servile  horde  more  than 
elsewhere  debased  and  exasperated,  to  massacre  a 
set  of  unrelenting  oppressors,  more  than  usually 
cruel,  cowardly,  and  despicable.  It  was  the  fatal 
suspense,  delay,  contention  of  the  emancipating 
act, — the  vacillations  of  the  Convention  at  Pans, 
which  repealed  the  declaration  of  freedom  in 
September,  having  passed  it  in  May, — the  imbe- 
cility with  arrogance  of  the  planters,  the  vexa- 
tious and  desperate  conflict  of  authorities,  between 
the  colonial  and  the  National  legislatures, — which 
contributed  fire  to  consume  tho  rich  crops  and 
villas  of  Haiti,  with  rage  to  pour  out  on  its 
dark  soil  the  blood  of  the  proud  and  the  delicate, 
this  uncertainty  and  contest  of  authorities, — 
we  repeat  the  phrase,  for  it  is  the  most  perilous 
circumstance  of  a  revolution.  We  would  fain 
never  witness  it,  in  the  Americoa  Vnion,     2sQ 
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part  of  the  recent  controversies,  on  the  subject 
of  slaverj,  has  escaped  our  notice ;   no  various 
expression  of  sentiment^   from    the    -indignant 
imhesitatmg  zeal    of   the   instant   Abolitionist, 
fluough  tiie  sceptical  tolerance  of  unmoral  philo- 
sophies, the  bigoted  and  almost  blasphemous  as- 
somption  of  the  few  that  profess  to  vindicate  the 
principle  of  slavery,  to  the  very  easy  charity  of 
" A  Carolinian/'  who  puts  faith  in  the  ''great 
rirtues  on  botii  sides,  generated  by  its  peculiar 
rektion ;"  and  so  down  to  the  mere  business-like 
reckoner  of  the  material  profits  of  the  ^stem,  and 
the  lodicious  complaints  of  a  Sritisn  military 
officer,  in  one  of  our  magazines,  that,  since  the 
enfranchisement  of    the  Demerara  negroes,   he 
cannot  hire  a  fellow  to  carry  his  carpet-bag  from 
the  quay  to  an  hotel  at  Georgetown!     Having 
read  carefully  most  of  what  has  been  written,  now 
the  discussion  is  abated,  we  may  say,  that  a  con- 
viction is  confirmed,  which  had  been  formed  years 
ago,  upon  an  anxious  study  of  the  debates  of  the 
i^erican  Congress.     We  deprecate,  for  the  sake, 
not  of  the  Union — a  worthless  one,  if  the  princi- 
ples of  social  and  moral  life  are  to  be  still  radically 
discordant — ^but  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  that  the 
bosom  impregnated  with  the  future  destiny  of  our 
race  may  be  spared  an  intestine  war — ^we  depre- 
cate every  menace,  every  intimation,  of  an  inter- 
ference, in  spite  of  the  constitution  and  terms  of 
that  Union,  to  force  upon  the  southern  States  the 
alteration  of  their  internal  institutions.     At  the 
same  time,  we  desire,  by  the  sympathy  of  England, 
by  the  intellectual  ^r^^iS^d  of  European  leadership 
in  public  opinion — which  Americans  submit  to, 
more  than  they  like  to  avow — ^by  the  faithful  tes- 
timony and  exhortation  of  the  Christian  church — 
by  the  frank  out-speaking  of  those  who  care  for 
hberty,  conscience,  and  truth,  here  and  there  and 
everywhere — ^to  get  up 'such  a  force  of  appeal,  in 
every  direction  except  that  of  actual  political  at- 
tempts to  infringe  the  fundamental  compact  of 
the  legal  Union,  as  may  induce,  persuade,  warn, 
shame,  implore  the  southern  States  to  make  the 
changes,  in  what  method  and  degree  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  them,  which  other  States  of  the  Union 
hare  already  niadc,  and  Britain  has  made,  with 
a  real  generosity,  so  happily.     We  do  not  under- 
take to  recommend  either  total  abolition  or  an 
apprenticeship  like  that  which,  in  our  own  West 
Indies  did  not  work  very  beneficially,  when  the 
planters,  having  no  /t/d-interest  in  their  bondsmen, 
bat  still  without  adequate  restraints  on  their 
caprice,  sought  only  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  negro,  during  the  term  of  years  remaining: 
while  the  n^^,  impatient  for  tho  expected  re- 
lease, was  less  amenable  to  discipline  than  ever. 
The  pretence,  that  emancipation  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  would  throw  the  land  out  of  cultivation, 
We  admit  no  more,  than  this  same  fallacy  in  regard 
to  the  West  Indies ;  where,  in  five  years  of  their 
competition  with  Brazilian   sugar,    since   1846, 
^ere  has  been  an  increased  production  in  Guiana, 
Tnnidad,  and  Barbadoes,  and  although  in  Jamaica, 
a  decline  of  7000  tons,  in  the  West  India  Colonies 
together,    a   gross  yearly  augmentation  to  the 
wnoimt  of  20,000  tons.    We  know  the  culture  of 


tropical  produce  is  subject  to  peculiar  exigencies, 
requiring  the  speedy  command  of  a  numerous 
labour  force,  in  planting,  weeding,  and  cutting  the 
sugar-canes,  at  the  moment  of  favourable  weather; 
and  that  if  the  negro  cannot  be  induced,  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  to  leave  his  own  provision-garden 
or  his  lounge,  and  hire  himself  for  a  few  days 
of  field-work,  the  crop  will  be  smothered  irre- 
trievably by  the  rank  weeds.  But  the  Jamaica 
planters  have  been  embarrassed,  not  by  these 
natural  difficulties  alone.  They  were  a  class  of 
absentee  cultivators — ^not  merely  absentee  land- 
lords, but  employing  distant  agents  to  manage  the 
work  of  agriculture,  which  more  than  other  work 
requires  "  the  master's  eye.*'  Their  property  was 
encumbered  with  onerous  debt ;  the  management 
of  each  estate  was  usually  hampered  with  a  need- 
less crowd  of  agents,  overseers,  and  clerks ;  main- 
taining a  multitude  of  non-effective  labourers, 
who  must  be  fed  by  the  owner,  not  only  in  the 
seasons  they  were  useless,  but  in  the  time  of  life 
they  were  unable  to  work.  Facts  and  figures  are 
before  us,  proving  out  of  the  balance-sheets  of 
several  estates,  that  the  assertion  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  Antigua  House  of  Assembly  is  correct: — "  All 
things  considered,  free- labour  is  the  cheapest." 
We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  these 
statistics.  But,  in  quitting  the  West  Indies, 
(although  we  might  have  pointed  to  the  happy 
triumph  of  the  memorable  Ist  of  August,  1838, 
when  eight  hundred  thousand  African  bondsmen, 
at  once  declared  unconditionally  free,  began  the 
course  of  independent  life,  and  within  two  short 
years  of  peace,  there  were  seven  thousand  free- 
holders dwelling  in  the  simple  cottages  their  hands 
had  built  upon  the  land  their  eamingshad  bought,* 
— such  a  refutation  of  that  calumny  against  our 
kind,  that  slaves  would  reward  liberation  with 
plunder  and  massacre  !)  but  in  passing  to  the  case 
of  the  cotton-planters  of  the  United  States,  let  us 
observe  in  this  connection,  that  they  cannot  plead 
these  peculiar  disadvantages,  to  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  tho  West  Indies  are  said  to  have  been 
subject :  they  are  not  absentee  owners  of  heavily 
mortgaged  estates;  nor  are  they  likely  to  en- 
counter, in  the  growth  of  cotton,  any  material 
degree  of  foreign  competition ;  for  many  years  to 
come  they  may  reckon  upon  the  secure  enjoyment 
(if  only  they  could  secure  tho  supply)  of  the  Eng- 
lish market.  They  cannot,  therefore,  with  any 
plausibility  appeal  to  the  alleged  difficulties  of  the 
Jamaica  planters,  as  an  excuse  for  refrising  the 
modification  of  the  slavery  system  of  the  States. 
Opportunity  is  most  favourable  to  such  experi- 
ment.   It  wiU  not  always  be  granted. 

It  has  been  said,  we  disapprove  any  notion  of 
the  Federal  Government  interfering  with  States 
which  constitutionally  stand  independent,  although 


•See  the  speeches  of  Lord  Stanley, — ^why  did  the  friends 
of  the  Derby  Government  forget,  of  late,  to  remind  us 
of  the«e  bright  and  reidly  praiseworthy  passages  of  his 
career? — ^in  1842,  for  confirmation  of  these  facts.  We 
are  told,  from  other  sources,  of  the  touching  names  these 
poor  simple  folk  gave  to  their  garden  cottages :  »•  Jane's 
Delight,"  "Happy  Home,"  "Comfort  CasUe,"  "Save 
Kent,"  "  Liberty  Content,"  "A  LitUeof  My  Own.** 
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tmited.  Congress,  we  think,  has  wisely  resolved 
to  prohibit  the  discussion  of  any  proposal,  in  the 
federal  assemblies,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
is  the  State  Legislatures,  sovereign  government  of 
internal  affairs,  with  whom  the  legal  power  and  the 
moral  regponsibUity  resides.  Indirectly,  we  know 
Congress  could  do  much,  to  discourage  slavery  and 
check  its  extension ;  which  Congress  has  meanly 
declined  to  do.  The  Compromise,  which  dis- 
honoured the  two  illustrious  names  of  Clay  and 
Webster,  (men  whose  eminent  services  shall  be 
remembered,  as  well  as  their  faults,  now  they  are 
both  in  the  grave,)  was  a  deliberate  Msification 
of  the  principle  of  the  American  republic.  If  its 
federal  constitution  forbade  any  encroachment  on 
slavery,  its  spirit  of  freedom  forbade  any  concessum 
to  it.  But,  if  Congress  can  do  little,  what  cannot 
the  State  legislatures  do  ?  The  answer  we  have 
always  been  ready  with  is  given  in  the  West' 
mtnaUr  Heview,  by  one  whom  we  know  to  be  a 
candid  advocate  of  human  right, — "The  slave- 
holders could,  if  they  thought  proper,  merge 
slavery  into  an  intermediary  serfdom.  They 
might  strive  to  copy,  consciously  and  by  enact- 
ments, the  course  which  history  shows  to  have 
been  imconsciously  and  instinctively  followed  in 
£urope.    In  order  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  the 

Elantation,  the  slaves  might,  at  first,  give  all  their 
ibour  for  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  and  then, 
give  so  many  dajrs'  work  in  payment  of  rent ; 
and  then,  money  wages.  The  money  rent  might 
be  gradusdly  increased,  until  the  serfs  had  become 
freemen,  and  obtained  full  possession  of  them- 
selves." 

Something  like  this  proposal,  we  have  been 
long  convinced,  is  the  only  peaceable  solution  of 
the  problem.  We  have  expended  no  small  atten- 
tion, in  verifying  this  conclusion.  One  reflection 
is  obvious, — that  by  the  process  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation, or  rather,  let  us  call  it  enfranchisement, 
which  is  only  the  more  advanced  stage,  100,  the 
Saxons  or  the  Franks  of  modem  Europe,  have 
passed  into  freedom.  We  have  gone  far,  since 
the  sixth  century,  when,  as  Gregory  of  Tours 
records,  the  poor  subjected  themselves  to  slavery, 
that  they  might  get  a  little  food;  since,  in  the 
dreary  famines  of  the  ninth  and  cleventii,  when 
human  flesh  was  sold  for  meat  in  the  markets  of 
Prance  and  Germany,  much  was  sold  alive  by  the 
desperate  souls  who  famished  in  it ;  since  a  Saxon 
lady,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  manumitted 
some  slaves,  **  whose  heads  she  had  taken  for  their 
meatin  the  evil  days,"  to  quote  her  own  words.  We 
should  like,  if  space  allowed  here  such  an  inquiry, 
to  indicate  the  gradations  of  this  mighty  change ; 
from  the  times  of  the  imperial  despotism,  when  the 
lands  of  Europe,  except  in  the  farms  occupied 
by  free  eoloni,  were  cultivated  by  many  millions 
of  abject  slaves,  half  the  population  in  the  condi- 
tion of  chattels, — through  the  barbarian  conquests, 
when  this  condition  was  superseded  by  a  modified 
servitude,  till,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the 
agriculturist  was  a  sort  of  fanner  in  bondage  to 
the  estate,  who  either  divided  with  the  proprietor, 
on  the  metayer  system,  the  produce  of  tiie  soil,  or 
gave  certain  services  to  the  lord, — ^until  the  tenant 


became  himself  a  proprietor,  in  his  way,  liable  to 
seignorial  dues,  to  arbitrary  and  onerous  exactions, 
not  enjoying  his  proper  liberty  of  person,  indeed, 
but  having  a  fair  prospect  of  enfranchisement.  If 
we  could  dwell  on  this,  we  might  compare  the 
suggestions  above  made,  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hailam  on  the  interesting  statements  of  M. 
Guerard,  editor  of  the  Cartulary  of  Chartrto ;  vho 
speaks  of  a  great  revolution  in  French  society, 
which  had  been  consummated  long  before  the 
period  of  that  document,  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  by  which,  after  the  territorial 
appropriation  on  the  feudal  system,  which  issued 
from  the  confrision  of  anarchy,  it  came  to  be  as  he 
describes : — 

"H  fut  aussi  difficile  de  deposs^der  un  serf  de 
son  manse,  qu'un  seigneur  de  son  benefice.  Des 
ce  moment,  la  servitude fiit  transform^e  en  servagc; 
le  serf  ayant  retir^  sa  personne  et  son  champ  des 
mains  de  son  maitre,  dut  k  celui-ci  non  plus  son 
corps  ni  son  bien,  mais  seulement  ime  partie  de 
son  travail  6t  de  ses  revenus.  D^s  ce  moment,  il 
a  cess^  de  servir ;  11  n'est  plus  en  reality  qu'un 
tributaire." 

Another  word  or  two,  to  the  American  slave- 
holders. The  character  and  circumstances  of 
their  system,  with  their  singular  political  posi- 
tion, isolate  them  in  the  world.  They  have  no 
accomplices  in  the  retention  of  slavery,  except  the 
corrupted  and  effete  governments  of  Spanish  and 
Portugese  America,  which  they  persecute  with  the 
assaults  of  republican  propagandism.  The  nine- 
teenth century  disowns  them ;  nor  does  antiqmty, 
truly  understood,  countenance  their  policy.  Their 
pulpit  apologists,  who  traitorously  prostitute  the 
Chnstian  sanctions,  have  cited  the  example  of  an 
Isaac,  and  institutions  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealtii.  But  the  bondage  of  a  patriarchal  family, 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  infknt  world,  was  alien- 
ated by  the  free  plain  manners,  without  conven- 
tional hauteur.  Jacob,  after  seven  years  of  service, 
was  an  equal  match  for  Laban's  daughter.  A 
friend,  who  is  a  learned  Israelite,  tells  us  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Talmudical  commentators,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  master  d3ring  intestate,— Jike 
poor  St.  dare  at  New  Orleans, — the  fbmale  slaves 
were,  by  the  Jewish  law,  at  onoe  liberated,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Jewish 
Legree.  In  the  rude  customs  of  an  early  ago 
that  of  slavery  was  prompted  by  mercy ;  the  pri- 
soners captive  in  war,  spared  the  point  of  the 
spear,  ended  their  lives  in  the  tribe  of  their  con- 
querors. This  condition,  the  servitude  of  ^/i(i>»cc, 
was  reserved  for  the  ruined  citizens  of  Troy.  In 
the  domestic  life  of  heroic  ages,  exhibited  in 
scenes  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  is  preserved, 
to  mitigate  the  rough  barbaric  usages,  a  certain 
case  in  the  presence  of  inferiors,  a  generous  frank- 
ness of  intercourse.  In  the  Bome  of  Coriolanus, 
there  was  a  common  supper  for  the  household, 
though  while  the  master  presided  at  the  upper 
table,  like  our  Saxon  Cedric  on  his  dais,  tho 
servants  with  the  children  sat  on  the  subseUk 
below.  Our  transatiantic  cousins  are  addicted  to 
classical  precedents,  and  name  upstart  villages 
after  the  towns  of  Hellas  and  Latium.     They 
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hsxe  shown  ns  a  lovely  image,~rnot  in  ebony  but 
in  marble, — of  the  slave-maiden,  shrinking  in 
modest  fear,  with  a  chain  on  her  sofb  rounded 
ann.  The  slaveholding  republicans  of  later 
Greece  were  also  not  insensible  to  this  woe, — 
if  artistically,  not  really,  presented.  While  the 
kidnapping  traffic  on  Thracian  shores  went  on, — 
while  a  tiiousand  slaves  were  hired  out  by  the 
orator  Xicias,  fbr  toil  in  the  silver  mines,  and 
his  great  rivd  computed  the  value  of  skilful  arti- 
zans,  of  whom  he  was  proprietor, — the  liberal 
Athenians  could  weep  over  the  despair  of  Hecuba, 
among  the  victors*  tents,  yvv  ofLoEovXoy,  irpotrde 
Fam&ffrjp;  they  could  bewail  in  theatres  the 
enforced  dishonour  of  Andromache,  or  sympathise 
vith  the  lamentation  of  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Priam: — 

I,  to  be  sold  to  any  man  for  silver, 

May  fall  unto  a  coarse  and  cruel  lord. 

And  /,  who  once  was  sister  of  my  Hector, 

And  of  my  other  noble  ones,  I  made 

The  dmdge  of  such  an  one,  to  grind  the  meal) 

To  press  Uie  otirds,  and  olean  the  master's  house  ? 

My  bed  of  marriage,  which  the  sons  of  kings 

Were  scarcely  worthy  of,  to  be  bestowed 

By  force,  on  any  knave  bought  for  the  household? 

No !  rather  let  me  sever  the  free  light 

FhKn  these  poor  eyes,  and  give  myself  to  death ! 

Fictitious  suffering  is  a  pleasure  to  sympathy* 
But,  if  in  classical  instances  we  may  show  the 
realities  of  slavery, — evils  to  both  the  tyrannical 
and  servile  classes,  which  though  displayed  in 
poetry  are  nof  the  less  real, — we  would  point 
to  the  demoralisation  of  gorged  and  intozicated 
Eome.  We  would  call  out  of  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  those  rascal  servants,  in  whom  there  can 
be  no  honest  fidelity,  because  they  have  the  clever- 
ness to  see,  how  in  their  service  they  are  defirauded 
of  themselves.  We  would  interrogate  that  sullen 
desperado,  who  is  past  effect  of  threatening,  for 
he  knows  that  his  death  will  some  day  be  "on  the 
cross,  where  his  father  and  his  kindred  wore  put." 
The  catalogue  of  tortures,  the  rack,  the  gallows, 
the  furea,  chain,  and  branding- iron,  the  like  of 
which  a  slave  is  made  with  shocking  levity  to 
enumerate,  are  the  necessary  furniture  of  slavery  j 
the  padlock  affixed  to  the  jaws  of  West  Indian 
n^jws,  to  prevent  their  sucking  the  sugar  canes, 
had  its  prototype  in  the  broad  wheel  around  a 
man*s  neck,  wnile  kneading  the  dough,  to  hinder 
him  from  eating,  as  in  the  jest  of  Aristophanes. 
But  if  we  would  know  the  hideous  result  of 
systematic  inhumanity,  reacting  on  the  social  life, 
let  U9  consult  that  austere  satirist,  who,  in  his 
own  bad  time,  pronounced  the  city  of  Regulus  an 
ahode  fit  only  for  liars ;  the  luxurious  lady  Juvenal 
nientions,  wno  may  have  been  the  mistress,  in  her 
town  and  country  establishments,  of  not  fewer 
than  four  thousand  human  creatures,  according  to 
contemporary  memoirs,  is  "  such  a  very  superior 


person,"  that  having  insisted  on  her  husband 
ordering  to  death  the  victim  of  her  peevish 
caprice,  when  he  demurs  to  take  the  life  of  the 
man  she  answers, — "  Do  you  call  a  slave  a  man?" 
We  would  introduce,  as  congenial  acquaintance, 
Marie  St.  Clare  to  that  other  Eoman  matron,  who, 
being  out  of  temper,  sends  out  for  the  professional 
floggers, — sunt  qua  tartorihua  annua  prastent, — 
that  she  may  superintend  the  whipping  of  her 
naked  handmaids,  meanwhile  paintmg  her  face, 
receiving  a  morning  call,  inspecting  a  new  dress, 
or  reading  the  newspaper.  What  may  not 
American  slavery  do,  if  it  last  long  enough,  in 
the  development  of  a  national  character  ? 

But  we  find  one  or  two  things,  to  be  excepted. 
In  the  milder  community  of  Athens,  a  slave  might 
indite  his  master  for  aggravated  assault;  and 
many  freemen  were  capitally  punished,  for  in- 
juries to  slaves.  By  the  constitutional  law  of 
Georgia,  there  is  no  punishment  for  one  causing 
the  death  of  a  slave,  "  should  it  happen  by  acci- 
dent while  giving  him  moderate  correction.  An 
ill-treated  slave  might  seek  refuge  in  the  heathen 
temples  of  Theseus,  or  of  the  Eumenides,  until 
transferred  to  another  owner.  In  Mahomedan 
Turkey,  when  a  slave  had  cause  to  complain  of 
ill-usage,  he  himself  had  the  right  to  go  into  the 
market,  and  declare  his  vnah  to  be  sold.  In  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Porto  Eico,  the  master  is  obliged 
to  sell  a  slave,  when  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  syndic,  that  he  treats  him  badly.  Protes- 
tant Christian,  democratic  America,  you  have 
much  to  learn!  The  slave  at  Memphis  on  the 
Mississippi,  who  cut  off  his  right  hand  to  be 
revenged  on  the  owner,  because  his  wife  had  been 
sold  to  the  embraces  of  a  rich  voluptuary,  is  a 
witness  against  yow,  and  not  against  the  Gentiles. 

We  leave  this  grievous  subject,  with  only  ano- 
ther reference,  to  the  peril  that  has  been  men- 
tioned of  insurrection.  What  it  is  that  means, 
history  will  show.  A  certain  island  in  the  --Egean 
sea  was  anciently  infamous  for  the  slave-trade 
and  slave-breeding  business,  which  Maiyland  and 
Virginia  chiefly  pursue.  There  was  a  revolt  in 
Chios,  as  in  Hayti;  and  a  brave  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  whose  Greek  name  was  Drimacos. 
The  attempt  was  tolerably  successful,  for  the  time, 
and  another  may  be  more  so,  at  another  time. 
There  was  a  servile  rebellion  in  Sicily,  led  by  a 
ferocious  enthusiast,  who  mustered  sixty  thousand 
exasperated  savage  men.  With  fire  and  murder 
they  desolated  the  Sicilian  plains. 

We  have  enough  pity  for  the  slaves.  But  for 
their  owners,  we  have  more  pity,  mingled  with 
horror,  as  for  some  unholy  victim  bound  for  an 
avenging  doom.  But  there  is  yet  time.  May 
God  send  them  both  a  peaceful  and  safe  deliver- 
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It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  fugitives  many  words  were  not  ex- 
changed ;  but  as  it  became  evident  that  the  coach 
was  feirly  beyond  the  suburbs,  there  remained  no 
urgent  necessity  for  any  continued  embargo  on 
conversation ;  and  accordingly  the  friends  began  to 
congratulate  Hamilton  on  his  escape. 

"  Korman,  dear  Norman,'*  said  Henry,  eagerly 
clasping  his  hand,  "we  will  ship  you  off  at 
Queen's  Ferry;  and  if  you  go  abroad  for  a  few 
years,  we  may  negotiate  for  your  pardon." 

Norman  sighed  deeply,  but  did  not  answer. 

"You  seem  very  cold,  Norman,"  continued  his 
anxious  brother;  "  cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow. 
You'll  require  «11  your  energy  to  complete  the 
escape." 

Norman  again  sighed,  and  deeper  than  before ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  was  felt  to  sink  down 
in  his  seat.  Arnold,  who  happened  to  be  sitting 
next  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  found  that 
he  was  helpless  as  a  child. 

"  Hamilton  !  speak,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"I  am  djring,"  was  his  feeble  reply.  "The 
shot  has  taken  effect." 

The  friends  were  in  a  state  of  distraction.  It 
was  still  far  from  day-light,  and  the  rain,  long 
suspended,  was  now  falling  in  torrents.  A  dying 
man  in  a  dark  carriage,  and  no  help  at  hand, — ^the 
misery  was  well  nigh  insupportable.  The  coach- 
man was  ordered  to  drive  to  the  nearest  house ; 
but  as  every  jolt  of  the  vehicle  caused  a  fresh  pang 
to  the  wounded  man,  the  very  attempt  to  obtain 
aid  was  only  aggravating  his  sufferings.  After  a 
weary  half-hour,  the  coachman  descried  a  cottage 
on  the  road-side,  the  inmates  of  which  permitted 
the  wretched  fugitive  to  take  shelter  under  their 
roof;  and  also  communicated  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence, that  a  surgeon  resided  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman, 
the  patient  had  become  worse ;  and,  on  the  wound 
being  examined,  no  hope  of  recovery  was  held  out. 
The  ball  had  penetrated  into  a  vital  region,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  acute  suffering  under 
which  he  laboured,  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

"  God  bless  you  all.     Love  to  Flor -"     The 

death-rattle  choked  him  ere  he  could  finish  the 
sentence;  and  the  short,  eventful,  sorrowful,  sad 
career  of  Norman  Hamilton  was  over  at  last.  The 
wicked  now  ceased  from  troubling  him,  and  his 
weary  soul  was  at  rest. 

The  friends  hung  over  the  inanimate  remains, 
not  venturing  to  give  verbal  expression  to  the 
heavy,  stunmng  grief  that  overwhelmed  Uiem; 
and  even  the  medical  attendant,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  mortality  in  all  its  forms,  could  not  but 
sympathize  in  a  oorrpw  that  seemed  so  genuine 
and  unaffected. 


"Has  this  been  a  duel,  gentlemen?"  inquired 
the  doctor.  "  If  it  has,  as  you  can  no  longer 
be  of  any  assistance  to  your  friend,  I  would 
recommend  that  you  should  think  of  your  own 
escape." 

Arnold,  deeming  concealment  useless,  briefly 
explained  the  case.     The  doctor  then  advised  that 
they  should  communicate  with  the  magistrates, 
who,  on  satisfying  themselves  that  the  prisoner 
was  really  dead,  would  probably  be  induced  to 
give  up  the  body,  with  a  view  to  private  burial. 
This  suggestion  was  cordially  responded  to,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  while  Arnold  and  Henry 
should  acquaint  Florence  with  the  dismal  tidings 
of  the  death  of  Norman,  Cook  should  proceed  to 
the  authorities  and  apprise  them  of  Uie  fate  of 
their  prisoner.     The  doctor  hinted    that  Cook 
should  deliver  his  message  as  from  him  (the  me- 
dical attendant),  and  not  acknowledge  hunselfas 
one  of  the  parties  who  personally  had  been  privy 
to  the  escape ;  but  Cook,  who  still  had  a  morbid 
hankering  after  defiance  of  the  law,  stoutly  resisted 
all  idea  of  subterfuge,  and  declared  that  although 
he  would  not  implicate  any  of  the  rest,  he  would 
most  imquestionably  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  own  share  in  the  transaction*.     Arnold  and 
Henry  well  knew  his  opinions  on  such  points,  and 
did  not  venture  to  dissuade  from  tMs  course, 
although  aware  that  it  exposed  Cook  to  no  little 
risk  of  legal  vengeance.     The  corpse  was  then  left 
in  charge  of  the  physician,  and  the  three  allies 
returned  to  town,  to  fulfil  their  respective  mis- 
sions. 

A  new  disaster  was  conmiunicated  to  them  on 
their  arrival  at  the  rendezvous,  which  was  Ar- 
nold's lodgings.  Smallbaim  and  Florence  were 
both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail  when  the  escape 
was  made,  and  they  also  had  a  conveyance  which, 
for  greater  safety,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  remote 
street.  They  hovered  about  the  gate  after  Arnold 
and  Cook  obtained  admission;  but  taking  alarm 
at  the  appearance  of  the  town-guard,  the  two  bad 
run  off  in  separate  directions.  Missing  Florence, 
Smallbaim  cautiously  returned,  and  finding  a 
female  l3ring  on  the  street  groaning,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  the  young  lady,  he  had  lifted  her 
up  and  caused  her  to  be  driven  home  to  Mrs. 
Porter's. 

"She  is  badly  hurt,"  said  the  schoolmaster; 
"  but  I  merely  handed  her  in,  and  did  not  stop, 
as  according  to  our  arrangement,  I  came  here  to 
arrange  as  to  further  procedure." 

"Norman  dead  and  my  cousin  dying!"  ex- 
claimed Henry;  "this  is  too  much  for  mortal 
enduranoe !" 

The  agitated  youtli  hurried  home  bv  himself, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  superadded  cala- 
mity, while  Arnold  remained  to  give  an  account 
of  Norman's  end  to  the  gentle-hearted  school- 
master ;  and  also  to  receive  a  report  from  Cook, 
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as  ix>  the  result  of  his  interview  mth  tlie  civic 
digoitaries. 

Eenry  Boon  retained  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  woonded  female  was  not  Florence  Hamilton, 
bat  poor  Maggie  Buchanan.  The  ill-fated  girl 
had  followed  her  father  up  to  Edinhurgh,  and  had 
narrowly  watched  the  whole  proceedings ;  and  on 
obserying  that  the  town  guard's-man  was  ahout 
to  make  a  hayonet  thrust  at  Norman,  she  gene- 
rously interposed  her  own  person  and  received  the 
blow.  The  wound  was  a  very  serious  one,  and 
slender  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery. 
Florence  had  returned  home  on  foot  alono,  and 
was  tending  the  wounded  girl  when  Henry  com- 
mnnicated  to  her  the  sad  story  of  Norman's  end ; 
and  he  now  returned  at  the  express  request  of 
Florence,  who  was  apprehensive  lest  any  indignity 
should  be  offered  to  the  body  of  her  hapless 
cousin.  Crook  alone  could  communicate  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  and  his  return  was  anxiously 
looked  for;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  past  mid-day. 

The  patriot  was  chafed,  as  usually  was  the 
case,  when  he  came  into  contact  with  the  powers 
that  were. 

''Here's  a  pretty  kettle  o'  fish,"  said  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion ; 
"twa  or  three  days  ago  they  would  hae  the  bluid 
o'  this  young  lad,  reason  or  nane,  and  noo  they'll 
no  have  him  dead  or  aUve,  and  say  he  has  been 
very  ill-used,  and  that  they  are  sorry  he  is  dead." 

**What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change?" 
inquired  Arnold. 

"Why,  ye  see,"  replied  the  man  of  leather, 
"whaaa  rogues  cast  oot,  honest  men  get  their 
&in.  There's  a  black-leg  fellow,  frae  London,  that 
ca's  himsel'  a  Kernel,  has  peached  on  that  seceder 
rascal,  Beid,  i'  the  Canongate,  who  has  been  deal- 
ing in  note- forging  for  mair  than  a  twal' -month, — 
I  aye  thocht  Beid  wasna  the  clean  potato,  and  so 
it  turns  oot — ^the  lang- faced  villain,  think  o'  him 
speakin'  to  the  like  o*  me,  about  what  he  ca'ad 
my  iniquity.  Weel  then,  the  constables  set  off 
in  fall  bang  to  tak  Theodore,  but  on  going  to  his 
shop  thejr  fond  that  the  bird  had  flown — he  had 
drawn  his  siller  oot  o'  the  bank,  and  left  naething 
but  the  wind  o'  his  heels  behind  him.  Even  his 
tery  wife  kens  naething  about  him — or,  at  least, 
she  says  she  does  na  ken ;  but  there's  nae  believing 
thae  anabaptist  characters." 

"Tet,  how  does  this  affect  our  poor  Mend, 
Hamilton  ?"  inquired  Arnold. 

^'Patience,  patience,"  rejoined  the  irritated  pa- 
triot ;  **  I  declare  ye  have  as  little  patience  as  the 
dominie  here.  (Poor  Smallbaim  had  not  uttered 
&  syllable,  but  Mr.  Cook,  being  in  a  combative 
mood,  that  was  enough.)  "Weel,  then,  hear  ye 
this,  and  let  me  speak  without  interruption. 
Beid  could  not  be  found — ^and  the  haill  town  are 
after  him ;  and  as  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
has  been  offered  for  him,  doubtless,  he*ll  be  nickit 
m  due  time.  It  never  rains,  however,  but  it 
poniB — nae  sooner  had  Sharpnose  rubbed  his 
hands  at  thocht  o'  catching  Eeid,  than  in  comes 
the  auld  hag  whose  son  maks  the  notes,  and  she 
poaches  on  the  fellow  that  calls  himsel'  the  Kernel, 


and  sae  laying  ae  thing  wi'  another,  Sharpnose 
has  as  much  evidence  as  will  mak  baith  Beid  and 
the  London  sprig  swing  to  some  purpose.  Weel, 
they  had  the  trap  ready  for  the  Kernel,  and  I, 
mysel,  was  to  be  ane  o'  the  witnesses,  for  I  doggit 
him  ae  nicht  at  the  biddin'  o'  this  same  auld 
limmer,  who  deserves  strappin'  as  weel  as  ony  o' 
them ;  but  ye  ken  rats  sometimes  will  no  go  in  to 
a  trap,  although  there's  toasted  cheese  in't ;  and 
sae  the  Kernel,  who  was  to  come  back  again  and 
gie  evidence  against  Beid,  has  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  as  he  seems  to  hae  got  an  inkling 
o'  what  way  the  bowls  are  running,  he's  ta'en 
leg-bail  neist,  and  sheriffs'  officers  are  after  him 
as  well  as  his  victim." 

"  But  what  about  poor  Hamilton's  body  ?"  per- 
severed Arnold. 

"There's  it  again — I  was  jist  comin'  to  that 
very  point,  when  ye  maun  interrupt  me.  Baith 
the  Kernel  and  the  hag  woman,  said  that  Hamil- 
ton was  a  complete  victim,  and  merely  dragged  in 
to  let  the  Kernel  get  off  when  he  was  in  custody 
here  some  months  ago,  although  he  was  then 
dressed  so  differently  ftom  what  he  now  is,  that 
even  Sharpnose  did  na  ken  him.  Weel,  the  bailies 
and  provost  and  a'  the  rest,  are  sorry  about  Ha- 
milton, and  say  noo  that  if  he  had  been  alive  he 
would  hae  been  reprieved,  and  that  it's  a  great 
pity  that  he  has  been  shot." 

''And  the  body?" 

'*  Ye  can  do  wi'  it  what  ye  list.  Before  I  could 
get  a  word  o'  them,  they  had  heard  that  a  man 
who  had  been  fired  at  was  lying  dead  in  a  house 
on  the  Queensferry-road,  and  they  sent  oot  the 
governor  of  the  jail  and  their  ain  doctor  to  iden- 
tify him,  and  they  are  noo  satisfied  that  the  corpse 
is  Mr.  Hamilton's,  and  that  he  is  really  dead,  and 
ye  have  liberty  to  do  with  it  as  ye  have  a  mind." 

"And  the  escape  from  prison?"  queried  Arnold, 
"are  any  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
those  who  aided  in  that  matter  ?" 

"  None  whatever — and  that's  the  maist  curious 
part  o'  the  whole  affair.  The  watchman  had  seen 
us  go  in,  and  he  went  to  the  town-guard,  one  of 
whom  was  to  strike  down  the  first  man  that  came 
out,  till  other  help  was  got.  Then  the  jailors, 
wi'  a  view  to  screen  themselves,  swear  that  they 
were  overpowered  by  a  mob— and  although  I  told 
them  that  four  men  had  done  the  haill  thing,  and 
that  I  was  ane  o'  them,  they  insisted  down  my 
very  throat  that  I  was  speakin'  for  mere  vain- 
glory— and  that  if  I  really  meant  to  be  o'  service 
to  the  country,  I  should  go  back  to  them  at  four 
o'clock  to  meet  the  old  woman,  who  was  to  ex- 
plain hoo  my  evidence  wad  tell  against  the  Kernel 
rascal.  I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  go,  jist  to  spite 
them ;  but  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  let  Beid  off,  so  I 
dare  say  I'll  have  to  go  after  a'." 

It  now  seemed  clear  that  the  authorities  were 
annoyed  at  the  thought  of  their  having  captured 
and  convicted  an  innocent  person,  who  had  so 
evidently  been  entrapped  into  an  appearance  of 
guilt,  while  the  real  culprits,  who  bad  all  the 
while  been  within  reach,  had  so  dexterously  cen- 
tra vpd  to  elude  detection.  It  was  similarly  evi- 
dent, that  the  c^i^cipline  of  the  jail  had  been  of 
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the  laxest  desoriptioiii  and  that  an  j  following  up 
of  the  escape  would  result  in  a  humiliating  expo- 
sure of  the  inefficiency  of  the  systenii  and  provoke 
still  greater  public  odium.  It  therefore  only  re- 
mained for  the  friends  of  Hamilton  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  singular  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  by  making  arrangements  for  the  recovery 
and  interment  of  his  body.  It  was  accordingly 
brought  to  Mrs.  Porter's  house  that  same  evening. 

The  girl,  Buchanan,- rallied  considerably  by  the 
time  that  the  corpse  was  brought  back,  and  the 
physician  acceded,  with'  some  reluctance,  to  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  her  mother,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  take  her  home  to  Leith.  Mrs.  Porter 
and  Florence,  who  bore  no  un&indness  to  the 
poor  girl,  but  rather  were  grateM  for  her  generous 
self-devotion,  in  risking  her  own  life  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  save  that  of  their  relative ;  were  yet 
not  unwilling  that  they  should  be  relieved  at  such 
a  crisis  oi  care  and  attendance  on  a  sick  and  appa- 
rently dying  person;  and  they  also  gave  &eir  con- 
sent to  her  removal,  provided  it  was  the  opinion  of 
her  medical  attendant  that  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  Maggie  was  content  to  die  in  the  belief 
that  she  had  been  the  preserver  of  Hamilton ;  but 
it  was  a  sad  blow  to  her  to  learn  that  a  pursuer 
who  came  up  at  the  twelfth  hour,  should  have 
first  wounded  her,  the  shield,  and  then,  after  all, 
slain  the  shielded  man.  She  eagerly  inquired  for 
the  body ;  and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  in 
the  sa'me  house  with  herself)  and  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  so  in- 
tensely eamesti  that  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to 
refuse  her  request.  She  was  prepared  for  her 
removal,  and  in  passing  was  carried  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unconscious  corse. 

It  surely  could  not  be  that  that  shrivelled, 
pinched  form  was  all  that  was  lefb  of  the  manly 
youth,  whom  but  a  few  months  before  she  had 
beheld  in  strength,  health,  and  beauty  ?  Already 
was  he  surrounded  by  the  upholstery  of  death, 
and  the  winding-sheet  covered  all,  save  the  pallid 
face,  sad  indeed  in  expression,  but  yet  serenely 
sweet  now  that  it  was  for  ever  hushed  in  the 
repose  of  the  final  sleep.  The  silver  chord  so  long 
cruelly  stretched,  was  at  length  broken ;  the  buf- 
fetings  of  life's  waves  were  no  more  to  be  endured, 
for  the  spirit  had  found  peace  on  another  shore. 
The  shadow  of  destiny  had  deepened  into  the 
darkness  of  doom,  and  the  end  had  now  come. 

Mrs.  Porter  and  Florence  sat  by  the  corpse,  and 
they  rose  to  receive  the  wounded  girl — ^the  iron 
of  distress  having,  very  evidently,  penelrated 
deeper  into  her  souli  than  the  steel  had  done  into 
the  flesh. 

"We  have  heard  much  of  your  kindness  to  my 
poor  cousin,  my  good  girl,"  said  Florence,  "and 
shall  never  forget  it.  If  there  is  any  particular 
way  in  which  wo  can  express  our  graUtude,  I  am 
tfure  we  should  bo  glad  to  do  it.'*  Tears  prevented 
ftirther  utterance. 

"Aye,  leddy,  you  can  cry;  but  when  will  tears 
ever  again  gladden  the  eyes  of  poor  Maggie  Bu- 
chanan ?  I've  seen  me  cry  for  very  joy ;  but  now 
I  cannot  cry  for  very  grief.  People  sleep  at  nicht, 
1;>ut  when  have  I  dept  ?  like  the  good  people  in 


the  Bible,  my  locks  have  been  wet  wi'  tho  dews 
o'  night,  but  never  my  eyes  wi'  tears,  I've  Bat, 
nicht  after  nicht,  on  the  cauld  pavement  in  the 
High-street,  an*  sometimes  the  blast  has  been 
keen,  and  tlie  rain  has  made  me  shivery ;  but  I 
saw  the  place  whaur  he  was  confined,  and  wasn't 
that  reward  o't  itsel  ?  Ye  have  sorrow,  leddy, 
but  it's  godly  sorrow.  I  hae  sorrow,  but  it's  heUi^ 
sorrow.    My  father  has  killed  Norman  Hamilton.'  * 

"Oh,  dinna  say  that,  bairn,"  implored  Mrs. 
Buchiman ;  "  ye  ken  that  he  saved  him  again." 

"  Aye,  but  who  first  put  his  dear  life  in  danger  ? 
Nq,  leddy,  your  sorrow  is  no  my  sorrow.  But 
what  reeks  it  ?  Had  he  lived  he  wad  hae  bred 
for  you  or  some  ither  grand  lady.  A  poor  man's 
doohter,  like  me,  durstna  hae  lookit  at  him ;  and 
yet  God  knows,  and  my  heart  knows,  that  I  had 
rather  seen  him  yours,  than  lying  there  in  that 
white  shroud." 

She  knelt  down,  and  gently  lifting  the  hand  of 
the  corpse,  kissed  it  affectionately. 

"  In  heaven  there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving 
in  marriage,  and  he  has  gone  there.  Death  levels 
a',  leddy ;  and  in  the  grave  there's  nae  remem- 
brance o'  persons ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
there  at  least  equal.^' 

"Now,  Ma^ie,"  said  the  mother  tenderly, 
"  the  doctor  said  that  ye  wasna  to  excite  yoursel ; 
for  that  if  ye  did,  ye  couldna  get  better.  Como 
now,  it's  time  ye  were  leaving  the  leddies." 

"Yes,  it's  time,  mother,"  she  answered  calmly; 
"but  there's  ae  thing  I  wad  like  to  ask,  but  I 
dinna  ken  how  I  can  ask." 

Sincerely  pitying  the  poor  girl,  Florence  has- 
tened to  assure  her  that  her  own  grief  was  too 
sincere  not  to  sympathize  sincerely  with  the  afilic- 
tions  of  others,  and  that  she  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  making  any  inquiry  she  thought  proper. 

"  I  wad  like  to  dee,"  answered  Maggie,  "  for  I 
am  heart  sore  and  body  sore,  and  I  hae  nae  jots 
to  look  forward  to  in  this  life ;  but  folk  can  nei- 
ther live  nor  dee,  jist  as  they  like.  God  gives  life, 
and  it's  him  only  that  should  tak  it.  I  mayna 
live  lang,  but  I  wad  like  to  go  often  and  see  his 
grave.  I  think  the  green  grass  will  grow  sweetly 
o'er  it,  and  bonnie  flowers  will  bloom  upon  it. 
Where  wiU  he  bo  laid  ?" 

Florence  was  unable  to  answer  the  question, 
for  she  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  We  have  had  sae  much  distress,"  said  Mrs. 
Porter  to  the  mother,  "  and  the  puir  lad's  death  has 
come  on  us  so  suddenly  after  we  thocht  a*  things 
richtf  that  we  havena  had  time  to  think  about  the 
ftineral  or  onything  else.  The  country  doctor  had 
got  the  corpse  sorted  before  it  cam  here.  Lackaday ! 
lackaday !  sae  mony  sore  troubles  will  break  my 
fhiil  auld  heart.  The  bairn  that  I  have  kept  ever 
since  he  was  bom — ^to  see  him  lyin'  ther»  in  that 
state,  it's  mair  than  flesh  and  blood  can  weel 
stand." 

"I'm  sorry,  very  sorry  for  yon,  mem,"  rpplicd 
Mrs.  Buchanaii. 

"  I  dinna  want  to  bo  unkind,"  resumed  the  old 
lady ;  "  but  ilka  word  that  yer  dochter's  saying 
is  hurting  my  puir  lassie  here ;  and  really  if  yc 
could  get  her  hamo  noo,  it  would  be  better  for 
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henel  and  for  iu  a*.  We'll  send  to  see  hoo  she 
is  in  the  morning." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  needed  no  snch  hint,  as  the 
whole  interview  had  been  to  her  distressing  in  the 
extreme;  hut  knowing  her  daughter's  tempera- 
ment and  tendenoieSy  ^e  had  not  seen  how  it  was 
possible  to  aroid  it 

''Maggie/'  she  whispered,  ''they  hayen't  yet 
fixed  where  he  is  to  be  buriedi  but  they'll  tell 
you  when  they  do.  Now,  come,  lean  upon  me, 
and  let  us  go  hame." 

"Hame!"  shrieked  her  daughter.  ''  Speak  o' 
hame  to  me !  I  ken  nae  hame,  and  never  will 
tilll  am  in  the  cauld  kirkyard  like  him." 

She  tossed  her  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  and 
itaied  unconaciously  on  all  around,  and  her 
mother  perceived  with  inexpressible  pain,  that 
(me  of  those  states  of  mental  excitement  to  which 
she  had  recently  been  subject  was  coming  on. 
The  poor  maniac  then  rushed  suddenly  forward  to 
the  corpse,  she  clasped  it  in  her  arms,  and  kissed 
its  lifeless  lipe,  in  seeming  ecstasy. 

**  He's  mine !  he's  mine !  I've  dreamed  it  o'er 
and  o'er  again,  that  he  was  to  be  mine — and  now 
I  hare  him-^jf  ye  bury  him  bury  me. 

Come  death,  pass  life. 

''He's  dead,  is  he  ?  "Weel  there  was  an  angel 
cam  to  me  the  ither  nicht,  and  said  that  he  was 
sent  down  from  heaven  for  him.  Hither,  they 
wear  white  in  heaven ;  he  has  on  white,  come 
an'  I'll  get  on  white  too,  cgme.  An'  there's  the 
moon,  that  aye  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  sitting  in 
the  eerie  nicbts  i'  the  open  street — she's  white 
too,  come." 

The  mother  was  but  too  glad  to  get  her  unfor- 
tonate  daughter  off  under  any  pretext,  and  she 
at  once  availed  hiBrself  of  the  wayward  whim 
which  prompted  the  wish  to  depart. 

Maggie  Buchanan  said  right,  that  neither  life 
nor  death  are  in  our  own  hands.  She  lived,  but  the 
lamp  of  reason  grew  dimmer,  day  by  day,  and  at 
last  it  sunk  in  total  darkness.  Her  parents  car- 
lied  into  early  execution  their  long-cherished  plan 
of  emigration^  and  carried  their  helpless  child  with 
them,  but  long  after  they  had  left  the  Kirkgate, 
the  story  of  Maggie  Buchanan,  hovered  tradition- 
allj  amongst  succeeding  generations. 


OHAPTEB   XXXYIL 

TUB  rUBSUED. 

"Thbt  run  fast  whom  the  devil  drives."  So 
says  the  prorerb,  and  the  proverb  says  truly — ^for 
although  there  have  been  doubts  about  the 
precise  character  of  satanic  agency,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  in  their  dynamics,  rogues  are 
influenced  by  the  impellings  of  the  evil  one. 
Theodore  Beid  and  the  Colonel  were  both  rogues, 
tbey  both  ran,  and  there  can  be  little  dubiety  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  motive  power.  They  did 
not,  however,  run  in  couples,  as  may  easily  be 
conceived,  when  their  relations  to  each  other  are 
taken  into  account— and  that  being  the  case  the 
^mgraciooB  task  devolves  on  us  of  tracking  their 
several  courses  separately. 
Theodore  Beid  saw  distinctly  that  the  meshes 


were  drawing  closer  around  him,  and  that  Flint 
and  the  hag,  both  or  either,  would  extort  piece- 
meal from  him  all  the  money  that  they  thought 
him  possessed  of,  and  then  denounce  him  to  justice. 
Theodore  did  not  relish  this  system  of  slow  torture, 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  bold  stroke  to  avoid 
what  he  shrewdly  calculated  was  his  certain 
doom.  Theodore's  plan  of  escape  involved  two 
things :  first,  to  withdraw  his  entire  monies  from 
the  bank,  and  secondly,  to  set  sail  with  the  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  his  herring  adventure  to 
Stettin — calculating  that  after  arriving  at  the 
continental  port,  ho  could  leisurely  make  his 
escape  to  America.  He  fixed  the  arrangement  of 
the  second  item,  in  the  first  instance. 

"Captain  McKerlie,"  said  Beid,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  brig.  Little  John,  "when  do  you 
sail  ?" 

"About  high  twelve  at  night,'*  replied  the 
Captain,  "  but  as  we  can't  have  water  after  six 
we  leavrf  the  harbour  then — a  boat  comes  ashore 
for  me  at  twelve,  as  I  have  to  wait  for  a  pas- 
senger coming  by  the  Glasgow  night-mail,  and 
after  that  we  sail." 

"  Exactly — ^weel  can  ye  keep  a  secret  ?" 
"  Well,  I  should  think  so." 
"  Your  hand." 

The  Captain  grasped  Bcid's  fishy  digits. 
"  Weel,  sir,  I  want  to  try  a  spec  wi  cash  in 
Stettin,  but  I  dinna  want  a'  the  fobs,  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  to  ken,  because  ye  see  they  would 
raise  the  market.  Noo  if  I  was  seen  on  your 
deck  a'  body  would  ken — 1*11  come  down  at 
twal  and  gang  oot  in  ye'r  boat." 

"  Very  well — ^but  you  can  send  your  luggoge 
before  six," 

"Dootlcss,**  replied  Theodore,  drily,  "but  may 
be  little  o'  that  will  serve  me." 

The  Captain  took  his  leave,  and  the  merchant, 
delighted  with  the  result  of  his  arrangement  of 
item  number  two,  now  bethought  him  of  settling 
number  one.  He  went  next  to  the  bank,  where 
our  old  friend  Mr.  James  Carmichael  still  officiated 
as  head-teller — for  as  Copley's  cheque  had  been 
countermanded  before  being  presented  for  pay- 
ment, the  loss  by  that  worthy  had  only  amounted 
to  five  hundred  tK)unds,  which  sum  Mr.  James  had 
honourably  paid,  and  the  directors  thereupon  were 
graciously  pleased  to  allow  him  to  retain  his 
office.  The  sharpest  warnings  in  this  world 
fade  in  process  of  time,  and  Mr.  Carmichael  was 
rapidly  forgetting  the  dispensation  that  at  one 
time  had  all  but  submerged  him.  He  was  sleek, 
condescendingly  balmy  in  his  afiability,  amblingly 
consequential  m  his  walk  as  ever — and  even  at 
home  he  was  beginning  to  tighten  the  strings  on 
Kate,  as  in 'the  older  time.  His  idol  Williamson 
of  the  mint  could  not  in  such  a  state  of  reaction 
be  forgotten  by  any  possibility — and  in  short  and 
In  point  of  fact  Carmichael  was  now  very  much 
himself  again. 

"  Mr.  Carmichael,"  said  Beid,  with  mock  hu- 
mility, "yill  be  surprised  at  what  Tm  gaun 
to  do." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  banker,  "  as  my 
friend  Williamson  of  the  mint  says,  *No  man 
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should  be  snrprised  now-a-days  at  any  thing  he 
sees  or  hears.' " 

*'  Weel,  sir,  Mr.  Williamson  is  a  Tory  eleyer 
man,  and  so  are  you." 

''  The  first  proposition  I  admit,  Mr.  Beid,  and 
it  shows  your  perfect  good  sense;  the  second  I 
cannot  assent  to,  although  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  no  man  could  have  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  Williamson  as  it  has  been  my  honour  and 
privilege  to  have  had,  without  being  a  wiser  and 
better  man  for  that  same.  But  what's  your  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Beid,  you  are  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  respectable  citizens,  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  command  me.  If  ye  want 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Williamson,  just  say 
the  word." 

"  It  wad  be  great  honour,"  replied  Theodore, 
bending  himself;  "but  it's  no'  tiiat.  It's  this. 
The  markets  in  the  north  o'  England  are  in  a  kittle 
state,  and  wi'  ready  money  there's  a  lot  o'  things 
that  I  could  buy  to  advantage ;  and  if  ye  could 
let  me  hae  frae  ye,  a'  the  siller  that  I  have  in  your 
hands,  principsd,  aye,  and  interest  baith,  I  could 
clear  some  ftve-and-twenty  per  cent." 

"  That's  all,  Mr.  Beid ;  now  mark  my  words, 
for  I  quote  the  very  words  of  Williamson,  and 
they  are  the  words  of  wisdom.  If  a  man  deals 
witiL  a  constitutional  bank,  reads  a  constitutional 
newspaper,  and  belongs  to  a  constitutional  church, 
is  he  not  far  happier  ?  By-the-by,  Mr.  Beid,  I 
wonder  that  you,  a  man  of  sense,  should  belong 
to  a  vulgar  dissenting  sect." 

**  Weel,  I've  been  thinking  of  taking  seats  in 
the  parish  kirk." 

**  My  dear  sir,  you  delight  mo.  Now  attend 
again.  If  you  had  dealt  with  a  vulgar,  petty 
bank,  you  might  not  have  got  your  money  out — 
that  is,  at  least,  not  without  some  difficulty ;  but 
in  an  estabHshment  of  this  kind,  sir,  orders  to  any 
amount  can  be  cashed  immediately,  and  without 
delay — on  that  point  most  emphatic — no  run  can 
injure  us.  But  we  have  our  rules,  Mr.  Beid — 
we  have  our  rules — the  principal  you  may  get 
just  now,  but  not  the  interest,  because  this  is  not 
the  constitutional  period  for  balancing  our  ac- 
counts. Of  course,  if  you  were  to  be  leaving  the 
bank,  or  leaving  the  country,  that  would  be  another 
thing," 

Theodore  virtuously  protested  that  neither  of 
these  thoughts  had  ever  entered  his  head;  although 
at  the  precise  moment  those  thoughts  were  occu- 
pying his  head  and  none  other ;  but  as  the  reader 
may  possibly  have  already  guessed  Mr.  Beid's 
ethics  were  not  of  the  purest  water,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  stop  to  tax  him  with  inconsistency. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  resumed  the  man  of  notes, 
"  the  capital  you  shall  hoYe—Jive  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  appear  to  be  at  your  credit  in 
our  ledger." 

"The  exact  sum,"  replied  Mr.  Beid;  "was 
there  ever  a  bank  on  the  earth  so  accurate  as 
yours  is  ?" 

The  teller  smiled  benevolently. 

"  I  suppose,  if  I  give  you  the  five  thousand, 
you  don't  mind  leaving  the  odd  three  hundred  as 
a  nest  egg?" 


"If  you  please,  Mr.  Carmichaol,  I  wad  liko 
it  a'." 

"  Ah,  very  well — ^what  kind  of  notes?" 

"  A  hunder  in  goud,  and  the  rest  in  Bank  o' 
England  notes,  for  I  doot  if  our  Scots  notes  wod 
pass  weel  on  the  ither  side  o'  the  Tweed." 

"  You  shall  have  the  money  as  you  propose," 
answered  the  banker,  courteously. 

The  money  was  told  down,  and  Beid  departed, 
inwardly  chuckling  that  he  had  got  his  own  bo 
easily, — although  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  othen 
had  received  their  fair  and  just  proportion  of 
what  this  good  man  called  his  "  own,"  he  wooLd 
not  have  had  such  a  sum  lying  at  his  credit  with 
the  banker — that  sum,   be  it  observed,  by  no 
means  representing  his  whole  property,  his  stock 
in  trade  being  large  and  valuable;  but  Theodore 
saw  no  safe  method  of  converting  heavy  goods 
into  fine  gold,  and  valuing  his  neck  at  a  higher 
rate  than  his  drysalteries,  he  resolved  to  leave 
them,  for  a  time,  in  the  hand  of  Providence. 

Betuming  to  his  shop,  he  called  his  confidential 
assistant,  and  thus  announced  to  him  Us  projected 
departure. 

"  Bauvit,  Ihaeia  gang  thro'  to  Glasgow  about 
some  cheese,  see  that  ye  look  after  the  shop,  and 
don't  be  idling  your  time  whaun  my  back's  about. 
If  that  auld  gentleman  calls,  that  was  here  about 
the  cheese  the  ither  day,  say  that  I'll  be  back  the 
mom,  and  no  to  tak'  ony  steps  in  that  matter  that 
he  was  speaking  to  me  about,  till  he  sees  me.  He 
was  to  be  here  at  twal  o'clock ;  but  as  the  coach 
starts  in  a  quarter  o'  an  hour,  I  canna  wait  for 
him." 

Theodore's  last  ceremony  was  to  take  farewdl 
of  his  wife,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  this  effort  did 
cost  him  some  few  qualms  of  conscience.     Mrs. 
Beid  had  a  nature  cold  and  selfish  as  bia  own; 
and  she  had  been  a  congenial  helpmate  to  him, 
denying  herself  every  luxiLry,  and,   sometimes, 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  hoarding  propensities.      Theodore  could  not 
be  said  to  love  anybody,  but,  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  had  least  reason  to  hate  his  wife. 
He  had  not  anticipated  any  difficulty  in  parting 
from  her;  but  Beid,  although  belonging  to  the 
lowest  of  the  species,  was  still  human,  and,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  some- 
thing like  affection  stirring  within   him.     He 
dared  not  impart  his  secrets  to  her;  she  knew 
that  in  his  dealings  he  sailed  close  by  the  wind, 
but  of  positive  crime,  and  especially   such  as 
would  expose  him  to  capital  punishment,  ahe  bad 
never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion.    Besides, 
if  he  had  any  intention  of  making  her  his  con- 
fidant, there  was  no  time  for  necessary  explana- 
tions.   Most  anxious  was  he  to  have  given  her 
some  hint  about  the  winding-up  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  sale  of  his  stock,  and  re-union  in  some  foreign 
land;  but  the  denouncer  was  at  his  heels,  nay, 
was  at  the  very  door,  and  every  moment  was 
precious. 

"  Nanse,"  said  he,  "  I  have  to  gang  to  Dum- 
fries, about  some  hams,  I'll  no  be  up  to  my  dinner 
the  day." 

"You  gang  frae  hame!"  exclaimed  the  oato- 
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nished  "  flponse,  Nancy,"  "  ye  havena'  missed  ye'r 
dinner,  or  sleepit  a  nicht  oof  o*  the  house,  for  ten 
jean." 

"Aye,  bnt  I  can  pick  np  some  fine  bargains." 

"That's  different^  ye'll  need  to  get  yer  things 
ready  before  ye  start." 

"  No,  the  coach  starts  in  a  quarter  o'  an  hour, 
and  I'll  jist  tak  the  great  coat  here.  I'U  seek 
naething  else."  [He  had  stuffed  the  pockets,  and 
large  and  capacious  they  were,  sometime  before.] 

"  Whaun  will  ye  be  back  ?" 

"The  mom,  or  may  be  next  day." 

"Thafs  a  lang  time,  Theodore." 

"  Yes,  here's  half-a-crown  to  keep  the  house 
wi'— or  na,  ye  can  get  what  ye  need  frae  Dauvit. 
Oh  look  after  them,  Nanse,  the3r're  a  terrible  care- 
less pack  whenever  they  ken  that  I'm  oot  o'  sicht." 

"  Good  day,"  said  the  wife,  stretching  forth  her 
fikinny  hand,  "  I'll  look  after  them." 

Theodore  left,  but  Mrs.  Beid  never  felt  more 
strangely  in  her  life,  and  could  she  have  lifted  the 
cortain  of  futurity  she  would  have  been  satisfied 
that  she  did  not  feel  strangely  without  good  reason. 
But  we  must  follow  her  husband.  He  took  the 
most  circuitous  and  least  frequented  roufe  to 
Leith,  and  on  arriving  there  he  made  his  way  to 
Enchanan's  tavern,  sagaciously  concluding  that  in 
the  event  of  any  alarm  being  given,  that  was  the 
last  place  wliere  he  was  likely  to  be  sought. 
There  was  no  one  in  charge  of  the  house,  save  the 
skttera  wencli  who  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  Theodore  ensconsed  himself  in  a  retired  apart- 
mmt  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  till 
dnak,  when  he  thought  he  might  venture  out  witli 
more  safety.  It  was  a  weary  seat;  he  had  turned 
his  papers  over  and  over  again,  counted  and  re- 
oonnted  his  money,  but  the  wished-for  gloom  of 
erening  came  on  slowly.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
west  that  evening,  and  when  the  sun  did  at  last 
heoome  stationary,  it  hovered  loug  and  tediously 
hefore  it  would  dip  beneath  the  horizon,  and  usher 
in  reluctant  night.  Footsteps  he  heard  in  the 
next  room,  and  he  eagerly  listened  for  any  con- 
vosation  tliat  might  follow. 

"I  thought  ye  had  given  up  this  howfT,  Bin- 
nacle," said  one  of  the  guests. 

"  Tes,  I  did,  but  since  Buchanan  has  tried  to 
make  amends  for  his  misdeeds,  I  have  come  back 
again — ^besides  I  want  to  hear  how  If  aggie,  poor 
thng,  is  keepin';  I  ay^had  a  wark  wi'  her." 
'  '*  It's  a  pity  that  that  poor  fellow  has  been  killed 
aaer  a'." 

"Yes,"  replied  Binnacle,  "it  is— for  a  finer 
fellow  never  stept  in  shoe-leather,  and  I  was 
certain  frae  the  very  first  that  he  had  naething  to. 
do  wi'  note-forgin' ;  but  it's  a  consolation  that  the 
villains  at  the  bottom  o'  the  haill  &Saii  will  be 
gott^  and  strapped  without  mercy." 

"  And  who  are  the  villains  ?" 

"Have  ye  no  heard?  Beid,  a  psalm-singing 
rascal  in  the  Canongate,  is  ane  o'  them,  but  the 
warrants  are  out  against  him,  and  he'll  be  a  cle- 
verer fellow  than  I  take  him  for  if  he  escapes." 

Theodore  became  immediately  conscious  of  a 
choking  sensation  which  was  pecuHarly  unpleasant, 
»Qd  he  rang  the  bell. 


"Lassie,  what  have  I  to  pay  ?" 

"  Ten-pence." 

"  Ten-pence !  ye'r  surely  demented." 

"  Saxpence  for  the  porter,  and  four-pence  for 
the  bread  and  cheese,"  replied  Mysie. 

"  Lord  bless  me !  the  wholesale  price  o*  the 
porter  is  four  shillings  the  dizzen,  and  I  havena 
eaten  a  penny-worth  o'  bread  and  cheese.  There's 
a  saxpence  to  ye,  and  even  at  that  price  it's  per- 
fect extortion. 

Mysie  gallantly  defended  the  door,  and  said  it 
was  more  than  her  place  was  worth  to  admit  of 
any  reduced  tariff  of  charge ;  and  Theodore  had, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  disburse  a  shilling,  while 
Mysie  requested  him  to  remain  until  she  returned 
with  the  change.  Theodore  was  willing  to  do 
a  good  deal  for  two- pence,  but  as  the  abigail  was 
dilatory  in  returning, 'he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
sacrifice  the  copper  rather  than  to  run  the  chance 
of  being  a  step  nearer  to  justice.  He  slouched 
his  hat  and  buttoned  up  his  great-coat,  and  the 
dusk  favouring  him,  he  made  for  the  beach,  with- 
out being  recognised  apparently  by  any  one  whom 
he  met  by  the  way.  Some  friendly  Memel  logs 
were  stretched  on  the  sea- shore,  and  he  contrived 
to  get  underneath  them,  and  there  remained  till 
the  probable  time  when  the  boat  would  be  putting 
off  for  the  brig  that  was  lying  in  the  roads. 

If  safe  on  board  the  vessel,  he  would  bribe  the 
captain  and  elude  search;  but  if  the  captain 
should  have  heard  of  the  news,  as  this  person  in 
Buchanan's  had  done,  and  if  he  were  to  tell  the 
authorities  about  his  being  shipped  off  in  a  boat, 
he  felt  that  the  very  arrangement  which  he  had 
made  to  ensure  his  escape  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  identical  thing  that  would  lead  to  his  capture. 
This  was  a  terrible  thought,  and  he  lay  amongst 
the  logs  and  groaned  in  mortal  agony.  How 
heavy  are  the  wages  of  sin,  and  how  few  are  the 
hardships  entailed  on  man  when  he  pursues  the 
right  path  compared  with  those  dangers  and  terrors 
that  haunt  him  after  he  has  committed  crime. 

Beid  crawled  from  his  hiding  pkce  under  the 
impression  that  the  time  was  now  about  come 
when  the  boat  should  aririve.  The  night  was 
dark  as  doom,  the  wind  roared  in  hurricane 
strength,  and  the  distant  moaning  of  the  sea,  all 
conspired  to  impress  the  fugitive  with  fear  and 
foreboding.  He  groped  rather  than  walked  to- 
wards the  quay,  but  save  the  noise  of  the  angry 
elements  he  could  hear  nothing.  Another  hour  of 
suspense  in  that  stormy  night— conscience  re- 
proaching within,  and  the  tempest  raging  without, 
— Beid  was  truly  a  humbled,  affrighted,  trembling 
man.  The  wind  caused  a  sharp  noise — the  fugi- 
tive heard  in  it  the  voice  of  the  pursuer,  and  in 
his  terror  he  sprung  forward — but  what  new 
sensation  awaited  him  ?  He  W£is  in  the  air — and 
felt  his  breath  going  from  him — the  next  minute 
he  plunged  deeply  into  the  ground. 

He  had  leaped  over  the  quay ;  and  it  being  low 
water,  he  was  immersed  up  te  the  middle  in  the 
soft  silt  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 
He  struggled  to  extricate  himself,  but  the  force 
with  wMch  he  had  fallen  had  precipitated  him  so 
deeply  into  the  treacherous  substance  that  extri- 
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cation  was  impossible.  His  very  gold  helped  to 
weigh  him  down.  The  sound  of  the  approaching 
tide  might  be  heard  daring  the  interrals  when  the 
wind  was  not  heard,  and  what  awaited  him  but 
to  be  drowned  by  the  rising  waters!  They 
would  swim  round  and  round  him  and  rise  inch 
by  inch  till  they  swallowed  him  in  him  in  their 
cold  embrace ! 

And  was  this  to  be  his  end !  He  shrieked  and 
he  screamed — he  implored  and  he  blasphemed  all 
by  turns.  He  c^ered  to  give  his  gold,  his  money, 
his  all  to  any  one  who  would  save  him,  but  no 
voice  answered  to  his  cries  save  the  gurgling  broken 
waves,  and  the  harsh  sounding  of  the  tempest's 
roar. 

Next  morning,  when  day  broke,  all  traces  of 
the  storm  had  disappeared,  but  one  relic  of  the 
violence  of  the  night  was  yet  to  be  seen.  Some 
mariners  who  had  early  come  on  shore  from  the 
brig,  in  order  to  moke  amends  for  being  unable, 
in  consequence  of  the  storm,  to  land  at  the  time 
appointed,  were  appalled  by  the  terrible  sight 
that  greeted  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour. A  human  head,  with  dark  matted  hair,  and 
look  of  unearthly  terror,  peered  above  the  calm 
blue  waters.  What  dcmoi).  was  it,  for  human 
look  it  had  not,  that  thus  scowled  upon  the  terri- 
fied seamen?  It  was  their  expected  passenger. 
The  sullen  sea  had  fdlfiUed  its  mission  of  death, 
and  rudely  as  it  had  dashed  up  to  the  criminal,  it 
was  now  flowing  gently  back,  and  slowly  reveal- 
ing the  spectre-like  form  of  the  drowned  man. 

The  body  was  extricated  with  difficulty  amidst 
the  gaze  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  but  the  boldest 
in  all  the  throng  never  to  their  dying  hour  forgot 
the  demoniac  glare  of  Theodore  Xleid's  dying 
agony! 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

IH£  END. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Cook  met  the  hag  at  Sharp- 
nose's  office.  She  was  low  and  dispirited — her 
son  had  died  that  morning — her  victims  had  es- 
caped her  snares,  a^d  wit^  her  dear  passion  of 
revenge  unsatiated  she  was  fdrious  and  ill  at 
case  with  the  world  and  herself.  She  still  che- 
rished the  hope  that  Plint  would  be  captured,  and 
directed  that  tbe  authorities  should  proceed  with 
Cook  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  been  seen  by 
the  patriot,  and  assured  them  that  if  carefully 
searched  the  proofs  of  the  fugitive's  guilt  would 
be  clearly  established.  The  search  was  made, 
and  in  a  recess  in  a  garden  wall,  a  large  paper 
parcel  was  found  which  contained  not  only  the 
notes  stolen  from  Cormichael,  but  other  ill-ac- 
quired wealth,  which  setUed  all  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Colonel.  The  notes  were  returned 
to  the  joyfrd  Carmiohael,  but  the  silver  goods  of 
poor  Kate  had  disappeared  for  ever.  The  che- 
mistry of  Theodore  Beid  had,  as  the  reader  knows, 
converted  them  into  a  solid  form. 

The  Colonel  was  never  found.  Very  probably 
he  had  gone  abroad,  and  it  is  perhaps  no  breach 
of  charity  to  suppose  that  he  continued  his  evil 
courses  to  the  end.     Copley  took  leave  of  the 

•   W9rld  9t  Tyburn,  mi  his  memory  has  been  duly 


embalmed  among  Ihe  heroes  of  the  Kewgate  Ca- 
lendar. The  hag  found  an  asylum  in  the  charity 
workhouse,  where  she  proved  a  troublesome  inmate, 
till  the  aroh-fiend  whom  she  had  so  long  and 
faithfrdly  served,  was  pleased  to  receive  her  unto 
himself. 

Character  Cook  slowly  discovered  that  the  true 
way  to  obtain  distinction  in  this  nether  sphere  is 
to  make  money,  and  after  he  had  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  he  set  to  with  tooth  and  nail  to  accu- 
mulate mammon.      He  succeeded,  and  having 
received  lessons  in  moderation  from  Carmichad 
the  banker,  and  Deacon  Elliot,  he  in  doe  season 
cast  off  his  radicalism  and  became  a  good  tory. 
In  process  of  time  also  he  appeared  in  the  streets, 
adorned  with  a  white  neok-cloth,  and  gold  watoh- 
chain ;  and  soon  after  this  transformation  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  corrupt  town-council. 
His  republicanism  was  not  soon  forgotten,  but 
Character  snapped  his  fingers  at  all  gainsayers— 
and  as  he  ever  retained  his  good-nature,  society 
in  time  overlooked  the  change  in  his  poUtical 
creed.    Good  John  Campbell  emigrated  to  London, 
and  became  a  popular  Independent  preacher;  he 
subsequently  went  abroad  and  becme  a  famous 
African  missionanr.    His  life  has  been  written, 
and  those  who  look  into  it  will  find  that  Korman 
Hamilton  is  not  entirely  the  creation  of  a  ro- 
mancer's brain.     Having  finally  lived  in  London, 
the  **  philanthropic  ironmonger  "  is  in  reputation 
better  known  as  the  late  mimster  of  the  Taber- 
nacle chapel,  than  he  is  in  Edinburgh,  where  the 
early  portion  of  his  most  useful  life  was  passed. 
If  these  pages  should  perform  no  other  service 
they  will  at  least  remind  his  countrymen  of  the 
career  of  an  estimable  and  most  patriotic  num. 

Our  first  chapter  began  with  the  Honourable 
Jasper  Hamilton,  and  our  last  must  see  him  to 
his  end;  although,  in  truth,  the  undertaking  of 
this  part  of  our  history  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently formidable.  The  honourable  gentieman 
was  long  in  bad  health,  and  continued  very  iU- 
natured  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sicbiess. 
The  fate  of  Norman  he  never  knew,  and  he  was 
equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  history  of  Henry 
Hamilton.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  a  state 
of  semi-unconsciousness,  but  at  last,  while  he  one 
day  was  lifted  np  in  bed  to  partake  of  his  solitary 
frugal  meal,  his  face  became  more  purple  than 
usual,  and  the  alarmed  domestics  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions for  assistance.  One  wmt  for  the  physician, 
and  another  for  the  minister;  but  both  fdnctiona- 
ries  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  essential  assist- 
ance. The  leech  assumed  a  dubious  look,  and 
said,  that  medicine  had  long  been  struggling  to 
keep  in  check  an  incurable  malady — ^the  morbid 
element  had  decidedly  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
and  life's  forces  could  not  long  maintain  the  un- 
equal fight ;  the  gout  had  proceeded  upward  and 
inward  to  the  great  centre  of  vitality,  and  in 
a  brief  space  it  must  cease  its  functions.  Death 
had  lifted  its  skeleton  arm,  and  mortal  aid  could 
not  arrest  its  blow;  there  are  many  battles  in 
Ufe  where  love  and  money  can  assist,  but  when 
the  last  struggle  comes,  every  son  of  Adam  must 
fight  for  himself  alone  and  wbefrimded.     No 
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eaithlj  companionsliip  avails  in  the  passage 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  disso- 
lation.  The  physician  summoned  for  the  soul  of 
the  rich  man  was  equally  powerless,  for  the  spnses 
of  the  expiring  Dives  were  one  by  one  reusing  to 
fal£l  their  offices.  The  kind-hearted  Armstrong 
prayed,  and  prayed  fervently,  for  the  parting 
spirit,  but  the  ear  of  him  for  whom  he  interceded 
Wis  closed  against  external  sound — other  and 
deeper  sounds  may  have  been  heard,  but  the 
utterances  of  earth  were  inaudible  to  him — ^yet 
the  impassioned  look,  and  the  up-turned  eye,  and 
the  cbisped  hands ;  fiie  import  of  these  significant 
gestures  oould  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the 
glazing  eye  seemed  conscious  of  their  meaning, 
and  the  stifTening  hand  was  perceptibly  extended 
to  the  pastor,  as  if  in  token  of  gratitude  and  re- 
conciliation. Armstrong  clasped  the  hand  with 
affectionate  warmth,  and  in  a  few  moments  more, 
vhat  was  so  lately  the  proud,  irascible,  wealthy, 
and  Honourable  Jasper  Hamilton  was  now  on  in- 
animate clod. 

An  express  had  been  dispatched  to  Edinburgh 
requesting  the  attendance  of  Florence  and  Henry, 
and  also  of  Hr.  Joseph  Taylor,  but  they  arrived 
too  late  to  witness  the  final  scene.  The  two  cou- 
sins were  still  in  deep  mourning,  for  the  catastrophe 
of  Norman  Hamilton  had  been  oonsunmiated  only 
three  months  before,  and  still  firesh  in  their  great 
grief,  they  gladly  devolved  aU  arrangements  oon- 
neeted  with  the  departure  of  their  uncle,  on  the 
cautious  lawyer.  Smallbaim,  ever  observant,  saw 
that  Mr.  Joseph  demeaned  himself  very  obse- 
quiously towards  the  cousins,  and  he  concluded 
from  tlus  circumstance,  that  their  uncle's  settle- 
ment must  have  been  favourable  towards  them ; 
for  as  Mr.  Joseph  never  acted  without  a  distinct 
object  in  view,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
suavity  with  any  other  theory. 

The  old  gentleman  having  lived  unbeloved,  he 
died  unlamentcd:  but  as  the  wretched  make- 
helieve  of  this  woiid  carries  its  hollowncss  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  would  doubtless 
go  farther  if  it  dared,  a  large  concourse  of  people 
voluntarily  attended  the  funeral  obsequies,  and 
assumed  for  the  nonce  cbaks  as  inky  and  fajces  as 
Eolemn,  as  if  they  had  been  mourning  the  dopar- 
tore  of  one  of  the  great  and  good  ones  of  the  earth. 
Bfiader !  how  many  will  be  truly  sorry  when  you 
die  ?  Heckon  yourselves  fortunate  if  six  right- 
^ns  persons  regret  your  loss;  it  is  assuredly 
greater  than  the  average  of  such  regrets.  You 
may  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  as  you  can 
^Ter  personally  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  our 
propodtbn,  it  were  needless  to  argue  the  matter ; 
W  if  you  are  ambitious  of  posthumous  honour, 
the  consideration  of  our  theory  may  induce  you 
to  spply  more  earnestly  to  the  great  business  of 
existimes — ^that,  of  living  well. 

The  last  mourner  had  disappeared,  the  sexton 
^  cast  aside  his  spade  and  the  rusty  iron-door  of 
the  Hamilton  vault  had  been  with  difficulty  closed, 
^  tiien  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  beckoned  on  the  mi- 
J^ter,  schoolmaster,  and  physician  to  follow  him 
and  Henry  Hamilton  into  the  castle.  There  was 
90  neoesBity  for  the  three  professionpd  gentlemen, 


but  Mt,  Joseph  loved  the  appearance  of  show, 
and  especially  when  he  himself  was  to  be  the  chief 
actor.  Poor  Plorence  and  Mrs.  Porter  were  also 
summoned  to  the  library,  for  the  man  of  law  would 
have  his  form  carried  out.  Torry  broke  the  seals 
of  the  repositories,  and  Mr.  Joseph,  with  unerring 
instinct  and  scarcely  with  the  aid  of  vision, 
plunged  his  hand  into  a  large  pigeon-hole,  where 
the  huge  parchment  was  deposited. 

**  I  think  this  is  the  settlement  of  the  deceased, 
but  we  shall  see  :**  and  Joseph  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, to  discover  what  he  knew  was  already  there. 

**  Whereas,  I,  the  Eight  Honourable  Jasper  Ha- 
milton, of  Thornton  and  Thornton  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Mid-Lothian,  being  in  my  fiill  and  per- 
fect senses,  and  being  anxious  for  the  disposal  of 
my  property,  heritable  and  personal,  bonds,  bills, 
household  Aimiture,  and  haill  gear  and  effects, 
&c.  &c.  &c." 

We  shall  not  quote  the  whole  testament,  aa  we 
might  thus  be  giving  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Joseph's 
legal  forms  to  some  niggardly  persons  desirous  of 
making  their  own  wills-— a  most  expensive  luxury 
to  their  relatives,  and  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
litigation  that  can  bless  the  gentlemen  of  the  long- 
robe — we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  had  left 
Thornton  estate  and  Thornton  Castle  to  Norman 
Hamilton,  and  the  residue  of  his  property,  '*  share 
and  share  alike,"  to  Plorence  and  Henry. 

'*Mr.  Jasper,''  resumed  the  writer,  ''often 
spoke  about  disinheriting  Mister  Norman,  but  I 
gave  him  nae  encouragement  in  that  view ;  and, 
as  his  health  got  badly,  he  spak  less  about  it :  and 
so  the  upshot  is,  that  Mr.  Henry  heirs  the  landed 
and  house  property,  and,  wi'  Miss  Florence,  the 
half  o'  the  moveables.  There  is  not  a  bawbee  o' 
incumbrance  on  the  haiU  land:  the  tooants  are 
thriving  and  industrious,  and  some  of  the  leases 
are  nearly  out.  George  Tamson,  at  Braehead, 
has  been  sitting  for  half  naething.  I  wad  raise 
him  for  ane,  3^ter  Henry ;  he'U  stand  a  rise  o' 
ten  shillings  the  acre,  and  if  he  speaks  about  your 
biggin  a  new  bam,  if  I  were  you,  I  wad  tell  him 
to  look  oot  for  a  new  landlord.  The  trees  in  some 
o'  the  plantations  are  far  too  thick  ;  and,  as  the 
ships  canna  get  frae  the  Baltic,  on  account  o'  the 
frost,  timber  will  bring  a  good  price  in  Leith,  jist 
now.  Then,  there's  the  siller  i'  the  bank.  Miss 
Florence,  he  has  been  living  at  less  than  the 
interest,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  Taylor,"  replied 
the  young  lady ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary 
that  Mrs.  Porter  and  I  should  remain  longer  here. 
I  shall  give  directions  that  your  comforts  are  duly 
attended  to." 

And  with  this  she  retired,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Master  Joseph,  who  would  joyftiUy  have 
treated  her  to  an  articulate  statement  of  the  items 
of  her  inheritance.  The  lawyer  then  essayed  a 
similar  infiiction  on  Henry,  but  he  also  declined 
the  honour  ;  and  as  Torry  could  not  suppress  a 
rising  titter,  Joseph  became  exceedingly  testy. 
The  conference  would  have  broken  up,  had  not 
Potter,  to  the  suiprise  of  all,  craved  the  favour  of 
being  allowed  to  pnt  a  few  questions.    This  being 
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granted,  the  reverend  gentleman  proceeded  to  put 
his  interrogatories. 

''  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  now  the 
patron  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Groomhie,  Mr. 
Henry?'' 

"Clearly,"  interposed  Taylor;  "the  benefice 
gangs  mtV  the  land.  See  the  Heritors  o'  Bull- 
segg  versM  the  Laird  of  Bullsmithy;  and  also 
*  Erskine's  Institutes/  section  third,  chapter  four." 

"  Then  I  crave  permission  to  resign  that  living 
into  thehands  of  you,  the  honourable  patron,  pro- 
vided that  ye  induct  into  the  same  Mr.  James 
Smallbaim,  schoolmaster  of  this  parish.  Mr. 
Smallbaim  has  been  well-known  to  me  for  a  series 
of  years.  He  has  taught  the  parochial  school 
with  acceptance,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  parents 
and  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  scholars. 
As  a  man  he  is  esteemed,  and  as  a  preacher  he  is 
clear  in  his  exposition  of  the  truth,  and  warm  in 
pressing  it  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
his  hearers.     He  is " 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Henry,  interrupting  the 
amiable  Potter,  who  appeared  to  labour  under  the 
hallucination  that  he  was  writing  a  formal  certi- 
ficate for  his  friend,  and  not  making  a  few  verbal 
remarks  in  his  behalf,  "it  is  unnecessary  for 
you  to  say  a  single  word  in  commendation  of  Mr. 
Smallbaim.  I  know  him  well,  and  thoroughly 
appreciate  his  character  and  abilities.  There  is 
another  parish  of  which  I  am  patron,  and  the 
incumbent  of  which  is  older  than  you ;  keep  your 
living,  my  dear  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  depend  on  it 
that  your  Mend  shall  receive  a  benefice  very 
soon." 

"  I  am  not  free  to  see  Mr.  James  Smallbairn 
longer  without  a  church,"  persevered  Armstrong. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  grateful  Smallbaim, 
"  since  the  new  laird  is  so  kind,  and  since  you  are 
so  anxious  for  my  promotion,  I  may  propose  a  plan 
which*  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  you  both.  I  am 
much  attached  to  this  place,  and  recent  changes 
will  bind  me  to  it  more  closely  still.  If  the  peo- 
ple are  agreeable,  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  Mr. 
Armstrong's  assistant  and  successor." 

"  And  live  in  the  manse  wi'  me  ?" 

"If  you  are  agreeable." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  and  honest  Armstrong  very 
nearly  wept  tears  of  joy. 

"But  always,  of  course,  on  the  supposition 
that  I  receive  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  call  from 
the  people,"  added  Smallbaim,  for  the  school- 
master was  strong  in  the  matter  of  anti-patronage, 
and  tenaciously  held  that  the  church  has  a  juris- 
diction separate  from  that  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

"  The  people,"  echoed  Taylor,  "  a  fig  for  the 
people ;  what  bizziness  have  they  to  interfere  wi' 
the  leg^  rights  o'  the  patron.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Smallbaim,  if  Mr.  Hamilton  gi'es  you  the 
presentation,  and  if  I  get  it  extended  on  a  five 
pound  stamp,  (I'll  charge  you  a  trifle  less  than 
the  society  fees  for  drawing  it  oot,)  if  ane  of  the 
people  says  *  cheep  P  I'll  let  him  see  that  it's  term 
day  wi'  him.  See  what  France  has  come  to,  wi' 
its  nonsense  about  the  richts  o'  the  people.  If 
the  commonality  want  to  choose  their  minister, 
let  them  pay  for  him,    I  really  wonder  to  hear 


a  man  o'  your  sense,  and  college-bred  too,  sporting 
sic'  nonsense." 

"  I  hold  by  my  principles,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  can 
hold  by  yours,"  repHed  tiie  liberal  preacher. 

"Gentlemen,"  interposed  the  patron,  "leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands,  if  you  please.  I  respect 
Mr.  Smallbaim's  scmples,  they  are  proper  and 
becoming,  but  I  am  confident  that  from  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  whole  parish, 
that  the  call  will  be  general  and  the  settlement 
harmonious." 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  no  difficulty 
was  found  in  inducting  Smallbaim  into  the  cure 
of  Groombie,  in  the  mode  proposed  by  himself; 
and  that  matter  being  adjust^  to  the  satisfaction  . 
of  the  reader,  there  is  only  one  remaining  point, 
on  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  his 
curiosity  remains  unsatisfied,  and  that  is,  did 
Florence  Hamilton  marry  Henry  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Florence  had  secretly 
given  her  heart  to  I^orman,  although,  in  express 
terms,  she  had  never  said  so,  and  there  was  much 
in  the  circumstances  attending  his  end  to  induce 
her  to  forego  the  transference  of  her  affections  to 
any  less-loved  object.     Henry  knew  her  struggle, 
and  he  respected  her  none  the  less  that  she  had 
preferred  to  himself,  a  brother  to  whom  he  per- 
sonally was  so  much   attached.      Between  the 
two  surviving  cousins  there  had  ever  subsisted  a 
thorough  congeniality  of  feeling ;  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  old  castle  had  been  familiar  to  them 
from  their  earliest  childhood ;  and  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  course,  that  Florence,  although  quite 
capable  of  setting  up  a  separate  establishment, 
should  remain  mistress  at  Thornton  Castle;  and 
it  equally  seemed  a  natural  thing  that  Henry, 
although  at  liberty  to  marry  in  any  one  day  of  the 
calendar,  yet  never  in  imagination  conceived  of 
paying  his  addresses  to  several  very  eligible  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood.     Henry  never  talked  of 
love — not  that  he  was  not  an  ardent  lover ,  but, 
from  his  knowledge  of  Florence's  character,  he 
knew  that  the  wounds  of  the  heart  take  longer 
time  to  heal  than  those  of  the  body,  and  he  was 
content  to  bide  his  time.  If  two  pandlel  lines  hare 
but  the  slightest  convergence,  they  will,  in  due 
season,   run  into  each  other  —  the   convergence 
existing,  the  junction  is  a  mere  matter  of  space. 
It  is  the  same  with  wedlock — two  parties  Hving 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  kept  separate 
only  by  a  remembrance  of  grief,  will,  when  the 
wound  gets  cicatrised,  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
relation,  as  certainly  as  the  stars  gravitate  towards 
the  sun.     If  you  tell  me  that  this  destroys  the 
illusion  of  love — I  answer  that  it  is  real,  actual, 
current,  every- day  life.      If  you  are  a  married 
man,  don't  pry  too  curiously  into  the  list  of  sweet- 
hearts who  dangled  about  your  wife  long  before 
you  were  heard  of;  or  if  you  believe  that  you  were 
her  first  and  only  love,  can  you  say,  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  that  eke  was  yours  ?    Or  far- 
ther, as  these  are  considerations,  rather  secret  in 
character,   and  therefore   incapable   of    tangible 
proof,  we  shall  clench  the  matter  by  a  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  widows.     It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  many  loving  wives  do,  at  the  death  of 
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their  huflbands,  unite  themselyes  to  other  help- 
mates. Their  affection  to  numher  one  (we  mean 
of  the  husbands)  was  undouhted,  and  doubtless 
tiie  good  man  thought  so  himself;  but  when 
number  two  was  assumed,  love  was  equally  tender 
towards  him,  and  he,  also,  would  be  conscious  of 
the  fact— and  if  he  quitted  the  world  prematurely, 
the  same  pleasant  result  would  happen  in  the  case 
of  nmaber  three.  The  human  heart  is  a  won- 
deiful  organ,  and  one  of  its  marvellous  properties, 
is  its  elasticity — it  bends  to  the  shower  only  to 
rise  to  the  sunshine.  Let  not,  therefore,  Florence 
Hamilton  be  blamed,  if  after  a  voluntary  oblation 
of  two  years  to  the  memory  of  one  to  whom  she 
had  not  been  married,  who  had  never,  asked  her 
in  marriage,  to  whom  she  had  not  plighted  her 
troth— let  her  not,  we  say,  be  blamed,  if,  ulti- 
mately, she  gave  her  hand,  and  such  of  her  heart 
as  remained,  to  another  suitor.  At  all  events, 
whether  such  a  thing  was  in  itself  right  or  no, 
such  a  thing  was  done,  as  any  one  who  consults 
the  file  of  tiie  JEdinhurgh  Evening  Courant,  may 
satisfy  himself. 

"Married  at  Thornton  Castle,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Smallbaim,  on  the  20th  If  ay,  1793,  the 
Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Orchardfield,  K.T., 


to  Florence  only  daughter  of  the  late  Honourable 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Fairhaugh." 

The  Earl  of  Orchardfield !  Did  she  jilt  Henry 
Hamilton  her  cousia  after  all  ?  No.  Bid  he  jilt 
her?  No.  Did  they  mutually  agree  to  differ? 
No. 

Here  is  the  mystery. 

The  Earl  of  Orchardfield  died  without  male  issue, 
and  Henry  Hamilton  as  the  nearest  male  heir  ac- 
quired the  title.  The  new  earl  became  a  patriotic 
nobleman,  and  till  his  death  was  returned  a  re- 
presentative  Scotch  Peer  in  Parliament,  and  more- 
over— ^he  did  not,  like  Character  Cook,  turn  his 
back  on  his  old  principles,  but  steadily  adhered 
to  moderate  reforming  progression. 

The  name  and  story  of  the  noble  convict  whose 
career  has  now  been  feebly  traced  gradually  faded 
from  the  public  [recollection ;  but  to  the  last  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Orchardfield  visited  his 
lonely  grave  in  the  old  picturesque  churchyard  of 
Kcstal^;^ — ^but  in  turn  they  too  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  and  now,  except  an  aged  judge  and  a 
venerable  citizen,  perhaps  none  in  modem  Edin- 
burgh will  trace  in  these  pages  the  stem  destiny 
of  Norman  Hamilton. 
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You  wish  mc  to  tell  you  how,  after  my  escapo 
from  the  horrors  and  perils  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lation  of  1 789,*  I  managed  to  retrieve  my  fortunes, 
and  place  myself  once  more  in  an  independent 
position.  WeU,  I  will  tell  you  the  story  as  cir- 
cumstantially as,  at  the  present  distance  of  time, 
I  am  able  to  recollect  it. 

Having  escaped  with  little  more  than  a  whole 
^  from  France  at  the  death  of  Eobespierre,  and 
returned  to  England,  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
cinplovment  in  any  occupation  suited  to  my  qua- 
^tions.  A  knowledge  of  the  French  and 
^^^nnan  tongues,  accomplishments  at  that  time 
of  dav  not  so  common  as  they  are  now,  simply 
perhaps  because  they  were  not  so  much  wanted, 
procured  me  a  respectable  post  in  a  mercantile 
hoQse  of  some  standing,  for  whom  I  did  the  double 
duty  of  cashier  and  corresponding  clerk.  I  was 
hardly  more  than  twenty  at  the  commencement 
of  my  engagement  in  the  spring  of  1795,  and  I 
remained  thus  occupied  for  eleven  years,  occasion- 
aUj  travelling  abroad  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 
summer,  in  the  execution  of  confidential  com- 
nusaons  intrusted  to  me  by  my  principals.  I 
was  still  a  young  man  when,  in  the  year  1806, 
liewa  arrived  in  England  of  the  capture  of  Buenos 
Ayrea  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  without  any 
authority  from  the  British  Government,  (having 
s^ed  the  business  of  the  Dutch  bottoms  under 

•  See  "Taii'8  Magazine,"  for  April,  1852. 
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Janscns,  and  cabbaged  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
serve  for  a  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  for  unfledged 
Governors  to  play  the  fool  with,)  had  started  across 
the  Atlantic,  picking  up  reinforcements  by  the 
way  at  St.  Helena,  and,  dashing  at  the  Spanish 
capital,  had  carried  it  by  a  oaitp  de  main. 

If  I  were  to  talk  for  a  month  of  nothing  else, 
I  should  hardly  succeed  in  giving  you  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  eff<Pot  which  the  arrival  of  this  news 
had  upon  jthe  commercial  world  in  England. 
Whether  it  be  that  there  is  anything  talismanic 
in  the  two  syllables  "  South  Seas,"  I  don't  pretend 
to  g^ess ;  but  the  fact  once  established  that  Buenos 
Ayrcs  was  ours,  produced  an  infatuation  compa- 
rable to  nothing  else  of  the  kind  which  I  can 
recall  to  mind.  It  was  like  a  revival  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme  of  Law,  and  had  its  effects 
not  been  confined  to  a  certain  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  all  probability  it  would  have  resulted  as 
ruinously.  Merchants  went  mad  upon  the  subject 
of  the  South  Seas.  Manufacturers  were  forced  to 
work  by  relays  day  and  night;  and  enormous 
consignments  of  anything  and  everything  which 
could  be  produced  by  labour  were  dispatched 
headlong  without  prudence  or  premeditation  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Plate.  It  is  a  fact  consistent 
with  my  own  knowledge,  that  among  other  things 
for  which  no  reasonable  being  could  have  ex- 
pected a  demand,  cargoes  of  winter  clothing 
which  would  have  been  a  godsend  to  an  Esqui- 
maux, and  consignments  of  Sheffield  skates,  wot 
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hurried  off  to  a  tropical  dimate  with  the  view  of 
realizing  a  tremendous  profit  by  their  disposal. 
Infatuation  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Everybody 
who  had  the  means  determined  on  a  venture, 
and  every  vessel  that  could  be  caught  up,  what- 
ever her  sailing  qualifications  or  condition  as  to 
seaworthiness,  was  chartered  and  freighted  with 
commodities  of  all  descriptions  for  the  South 
American  market. 

I  cannot  boast  of  having  been  myself  free  from 
the  prevailing  mania,  and  I  invested  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  the  purchase  of  weapons,  which  I 
thought  would  be  at  least  as  likely  as  skates  or 
snow  boots  to  yield  a  profitable  return.  The 
house  which  I  served  held  aloof  from  these  spe- 
culations for  a  season;  but  they  were  bitten  at 
last,  and  then  set  about  making  up  for  lost  time 
with  a  vigour  very  different  from  iheir  usually 
cautious  and  methodical  mode  of  doing  business. 
One  morning  I  was  surprised,  while  dressing,  by 
a  citation  from  the  principal  of  the  firm,  to  wait 
upon  him  at  his  breakfast  table.  During  the 
meal  he  abruptly  put  the  question  to  me,  **  Are 
you  dispose  to  go  on  board  the  Zance  as  super- 
cargo and  agent,  and  to  sail  at  once  ?"  Though 
not  very  much  surprised  at  the  question,  I  was 
rather  staggered  at  the  suddenness  of  the  requi- 
sition. I  did  not  however  object,  but  begged  for 
a  day  or  two  to  prepare  my  outfit.  A  few  hours 
was  all  that  could  be  allowed.  My  employers 
knew  my  penchant  for  travelling,  and  had  rightly 
calculated  that  I  should  be  at  &eir  command  at 
any  moment.  I  was  no  sailor,  and  knew  but 
little  of  the  necessaries  required  on  ship-board, 
but  I  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time  allowed 
me— had  all  my  luggage  packed  snug  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  and  thai  same  night  started  in 
the  mail  for  Liverpool,  where  the  vessel  lay,  wait- 
ing only  the  arrival  of  the  supercargo  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage.  The  Zanee  was  nearly  a  new 
vessel  of  500  tons  burden, belonging  to  our  house; 
and  this  would  be  but  her  third  voyage.  She  was 
freighted  with  Manchester  and  woollen  goods,  and, 
besides  a  crew  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hands,  had 
a  dozen  passengers  on  board,  most  of  them  carry- 
ing small  ventures  of  their  own.  I  had  been 
funiished  with  a  sealed  packet  of  instructions, 
and  dupUoates  of  the  invoices,  and  these  I  took 
occasion  to  con  over  during  my  journey  to  the 
coast.  I  found  myself  charged  with  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  cargo,  and  invested  with  a 
discretionary  power  as  to  its  disposal ;  and  from 
a  copy  of  the  directions  forwarded  to  the  captain 
of  ttie  vessel,  which  was  enclosed,  I  saw  that  he 
was  bound  to  navigate  the  ship  to  any  part  of  the 
American  coast  that  I  might  think  proper  to  direct. 

Upon  arriving  at  Liverpool  and  making  inqui- 
ries, I  learned  that  the  Zance  had  worked  out  of 
the  docks,  and  was  lying  a  few  furlongs  down  the 
river,  waiting  for  sailing  orders.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  I  climbed  her  black  side,  laid  my  cre- 
dentials before  the  captain,  who,  the  moment  his 
eye  had  caught  the  signature  of  the  firm,  gave 
the  word  for  weighing  anchor,  and  then,  with  a 
tolerably  fair  wind,  we  dropped  down  the  Mersey 
iuto  St.  Qeorge'9  ChfomeL 


I  have  said  I  was  no  sailor.    Two  or  three  pas- 
sages across  the  straits  of  Dover  constitated  the 
whole  of  my  previous  maritime  experiences;  and 
you  need  not  be  surprised  that  when  a  fresh 
breeze  sprung  up,  as  we  entered  the  open  sea,  I 
was  thrown  upon  my  back  in  my  berth,  where  I 
had  to  undergo  the  usual  seasoniag  which  recon- 
ciles land-lubbers  to  the  brine.    The  Bay  of  Biscay 
is  a  very  ugly  cradle  for  a  qualmish  patient ;  and 
the  consequence  to  me  was,  that  more  than  a  week 
had  elapsed  before  I  was  in  a  condition  to  shew 
my  fEu^e  on  deck,  where  I  could  hear,  as  I  lay 
groaning  in  my  berth,  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
merriment  on  board.     One  fine  morning,  however, 
when  tho  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  and  the 
breeze  had  moderated  a  little,  I  managed  to  dress 
and  get  on  deck.    The  sudden  change  of  air  and 
scene,  the  magnificent  and,  to  me,  novel  spectacle 
around,  and  Uie  warm  welcome  I  received  from 
my  fellow-passengers,  banished  my  sickness  at 
once.    Eor  a  week  I  had  eaten  next  to  nothing, 
and  had  loathed  the  sight  and  even  the  bare  men- 
tion of  food ;  but  I  had  not  been  two  hours  on 
deck,  before  a  ravenous  appetite  drove  me  to  tho 
captain's  cabin,  where  cold  fowl  and  ham  vanished 
down  my  throat,  until  I  was  ashamed  of  the  exhi- 
bition I  was  making  of  myself,  and  desisted  from 
modesty  rather  than  satisfaction. 

I  now  began  to  look  around  me,  and  found 
reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  situation. 
We  had  an  able  and  orderly  crew,  a  captain  who 
was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  but  who  knew  his 
business,  and  a  dozen  passengers  besides  myself, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  young  fellows  of  my  own 
age,  ftill  of  enjoyment  and  confident  in  the  future, 
which  no  one  of  them  doubted  would  crown  their 
expectations  with  success.  We  had  a  two  months' 
voyage  before  us  yet,  and  we  were  all  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  necessi^  of  passing  the  time  as  agreeably 
as  possible.      Drafts,   chess,   backgammon,  and 
rubbers  of  whist,  alternated  with  music,  dramatic 
reading  and  recitations,  served  to  pass  away  tho 
long  evenings ;  and  bobbing  for  aharks,  firing  at 
sea-birds   or  floating  bottles  thrown  overboard, 
athletic  games  on  deok,  or  racing  among  the  rig- 
ging, found  us  amusement  and  appetite  during  tho 
day.     There  were  some  smart  wits  on  board,  and 
some  of  these  originated  another  species  of  annise' 
ment,  which  gave  rise  to  no  Bmall  amount  of 
mirth.     This  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
clever  pasquinades,  which  were  found  every  mom* 
ing  placarded  on  the  mainmast,  whither  we  were 
accustomed  to  flock  as  soon  as  we  turned  out,  to 
criticise  and  interpret  them  according  to  our  fuicy, 
amid  roars  of  laughter.    It  happened,  and  it  is 
only  one  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a  mania, 
that  several  of  our  party,  in  their  eagerness  to 
secure  means  of  transport  for  themaelvee  and  their 
goods,  had  neglected  all  attention  to  their  outfit, 
and  had  come  on  board  the  Zonae  with  no  bettt^r 
provision  for  a  long  voyage  than  a  traveller  by  rail 
now  puts  into  his  carpet-bag,  on  starting  for  a 
journey  of  a  few  days.    Among  the  rest  was  a 
light-hearted  Irishman,  quite  a  gentleman  in  man- 
ners, who  had  actually  come  on  board  with  but 
two  shi^  for  his  trholo  stodu    The  oonsequonc^ 
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WB9,  as  borrowing  was  out  of  the  question,  that  in 
a  reiy  short  time  he  was  literally  reduced  to  the 
wash-tab;  and,  there  being  no  female  on  board, 
was  compelled  twice  a  week  to  officiate  as  his  own 
lanndreflB.  His  exploits  in  this  way  were  the 
theme  of  a  good  many  of  the  anonymous  produc- 
tions which  every  morning  appeared  on  the  main- 
mast. A  part  of  one  of  them,  I  recollect,  ran 
tins: — 

To  all  good  people  be  it  known, 

Who  sail  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
That  onr  poor  comrade,  Boh  Malone. 

Aa  mad  aa  a  Maroh  hare  is. 

For  twice  a  week  he  takes  a  spell, 

At  washing  his  old  shirt,  sirs ; 
And  though  he's  proud  of  washing  well, 

It's  never  free  m>m  dirt,  sirs. 

Which  latter  assertion,  at  least,  was  perfectly  true, 
Bob's  linen  presenting  anything  but  a  Beau  Brum- 
mel  appearance,  though  he  did  the  best  he  could 
with  it.  He  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  good  temper, 
and  not  only  bore  all  suob  references  to  his  m^Mge 
with  good  humour,  but  actually  took  part  in  them 
himself.  He  seemed  to  consider  that  he  should 
be  robbing  us  of  our  entertainment  and  acting  un- 
fiurly,  if  he  got  over  his  bi-weekly  ceremony  in 
any  out-of-the-way  hole  or  comer  of  the  vessel ; 
!ind,  therefore,  he  regularly  brought  his  tub  upon 
deck,  and  went  through  the  business  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  in  view  of  all  on  board.  His 
chief  persecutor  was  a  young  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Osbom,  wlio  had  formerly  managed  a  planta- 
tion in  St.  Yincents,  and  who  was  intending  to 
settle  sgain  in  the  West  Indies  so  soon  as  he  should 
hare  realized  the  profit  of  his  venture,  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  purchase 
land  and  negroes  on  his  own  account.  The  rest 
of  our  adventurers  were  mostly  clerks  or  managers 
from  London  houses ;  and  all  were  sanguine  as  to 
the  results  of  their  speculations— each  man  ima- 
gining that  he  had  outwitted  his  compeers  by  the 
superiority  of  the  investment  upon  which  he  had 
^entoied  his  capital. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the  voyage, 
which,  tiiough  it  will  always  remain  as  one  of  tiie 
pleaaantest  recollections  in  my  own  mind,  presents 
no  remarkable  features.  We  did  not  forget  the 
cQstomary  ceremonies  on  passing  the  line,  when 
Malone  luid  his  revenge  upon  some  of  us,  from  the 
superiority  of  his  genius  in  the  concoction  of  prac- 
ti^  jokes.  The  voyage  was  fortunate  as  it  was 
agreeable.  We  had  neither  death  nor  sickness  to 
<^loTe ;  which  latter  was  a  great  mercy,  as  the  cap- 
tarn  was  the  only  doctor  on  board,  and  his  whole 
stock  of  medicine  was  contained  in  a  square  chest 
not  bigger  than  a  hat-box.  With  all  our  merri- 
inent,  however,  and  we  were  in  the  humour  to 
^^Higji  at  everything,  we  were  none  of  us  sorry 
^hen  the  voyage  drew  to  a  close,  and  a  man  was 
^t  to  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  land.  This 
▼as  ojtt  the  second  of  November.  The  coast  was 
n^  sighted  by  sun-down,  but  we  slackened  sail 
during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  saw  us 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  British  fleet,  lying  off 
tiie  mouft  of  fho  Biver  Plate.    While  at  break- 


fast, we  were  boarded  by  a  man-of-war's  boat, 
which  brought  us  news  that  suddenly  dashed  all 
our  hopes  to  the  ground,  and  spread  tiie  gloom  of 
disappointment  and  prospective  ruin  upon  every 
countenance. 

We  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  we  had  calculated  upon 
finding  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  had  been 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards — ^fhat  the  whole  of  the 
British  forces,  amounting  in  all  to  little  more  than 
1500  in  number,  had  been  either  cut  to  pieces,  or 
made  prisoners — and  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  who 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  and 
got  on  board  the  fleet,,  was  then  blockading  the 
town,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
with  the  intent  of  recovering  his  lost  prize.  This 
reverse  was  owing  to  the  strategy  of  a  French 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  dense  fog,  had  crossed  the  estuary  from 
Monte  Video  with  a  force  of  1000  regular  troops, 
and  by  thus  imparting  vigour  and  co-operation  to 
an  insurrection  within  the  city,  had  overwhelmed 
the  English  force,  and  dictated  terms  of  surrender, 
which,  however  ignominious,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  revise. 

Here  was  a  miserable  consummation  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  our  jovial  party !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  spectacle  of  long  faces  that  arose 
from  that  cabin  breakfast-table,  nor  the  contrast 
they  offered  to  the  hilarious  looks  with  which, 
half  an  hour  before,  we  had  sat  down  to  it.  A 
gloomy  silence,  now  and  then  broken  by  the 
abrupt  and  passionate  cg'aculation  of  an  oath, 
followed  the  departure  of  the  man  of  war's  boat, 
which  carried  off  a  couple  of  our  ablest  seamen. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  we  recovered 
some  portion  of  our  lost  spirits,  and  nothing  con- 
tributed more  towards  this — perhaps  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  say  it — ^than  the  arrival  of  three 
other  vessels  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  our- 
selves, whom  we  saw  consecutively  boarded  by 
the  same  boat,  and  subjected  to  the  same  expert- 
mentum  cruets.  Companionship  in  misfortune 
doubtless  lessens  its  severity;  and  we  began  to 
take  a  spiteful  sort  of  pleasure  in  countings  the 
multitude  of  victims  to  the  same  calamity  which 
had  rained  ourselves.  These  soon  became  so 
numerous  as  to  convince  us  that  even  had  the 
chances  of  war  not  shut  up  our  market,  the  fury 
of  competition  arising  from  the  abnormal  glut  of 
merchandize  of  all  descriptions  must  have  beeu 
nearly  as  fatal  to  our  prospects.  The  weather 
was  comparatively  mild,  and  this  was  so  far  for- 
tunate as  it  faciliteted  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication. We  had  arrived  after  the  hurricane 
season,  which  had  prevented  the  embarkation  of 
our  troops,  and  occasioned  their  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards.  Meetings  were  held  doily  on  board 
one  or  other  of  the  vessels  continually  arriving,  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
awkward  circumstances  in  which  we  stood.  I 
cannot  say  that  much  satisfaction  resulted  from 
these  councils.  Wo  came  to  a  determination,  how- 
ever, to  seek  advice  from  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
a  proceeding,  by  the  wacr,  for  which  I  did  n 
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myself  yoie,  not  having  any  faith  in  it.     The 
deputation   returned  &om  Maldonado,   whither 
they  had  gone  to  seek  the  general,  very  consider- 
ahly  chop-fallen;  they  had  not  been  honoured 
with  an  interview,  but  were  sent  back  with  a 
rather  contemptuous  message,  verbally  delivered 
through  a  subordinate,  to  iSie  effect  tiiat,  as  the 
traders  had  come  out  to  please  themselves,  they 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  back  if  they  didn't 
like  it — ^he  didn't  send  for  them,  and  wasn't  going 
to  provide  for  them.     Sir  Home,  in  fact,  was  not 
in  a  very  complaisant  mood.     The  late  failure  of 
his  attack  on  Monte  Video,  added  to  his  summary 
disgrace  at  the  capital,  had  spoiled  his  temper, 
which  the  sight  of  his  troops  cooped  up  in  a  beg- 
garly town,  all  but  destitute  of  conveniences,  was 
not  calculated  to  improve.    He  was  recalled  not 
long  after,  and  took  his  passage  home,  where  he 
had  to  face  a  court-martial,  by  whom  he  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  for  his  unauthorized  precipi- 
tation in  the  whole  affair. 

Finding  that  all  chance  of  coming  to  a  trade 
with  the  Spaoiards  was  hopeless,  many  of  the 
vessels,  after  a  short  stay,  sailed  away  to  seek 
a  market  in  other  ports.     My  instructions,  though 
loading  me  with  more  responsibility  than  I  shoidd 
have  sought,  hardly  allowed  of  my  following  their 
example ;  and  I  wrote  to  my  principals,  stating 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  demanding  for- 
ther  directions.     Before  my  letters  could  have 
arrived  in  London,  I  had  received  advices  from 
my  employers  from  which  I  learned  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  history  of  events ;  and 
from  which  also,  as  they  directed  me  to  hold  on,  and 
bide  my  time  for  a  market,  I  judged  that  they  must 
be  privy  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
armies  by  the  final  reduction  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Though  I  did  not  much  relish  the  prospect  before 
me,  still  as  several  of  my  companions,  with  whom 
I  shared  my  intelligence  and  conjectures,  resolved 
to  remain  on  board,  and  participate  in  our  fortune, 
we  contrived  to  pass  the  time  tolerably  enough. 
An  acquaintance  which  I  had  formed  on  shore  on 
one  of  my  visits,  led  to  a  femiliarity  with  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  a  relative  of  one  of  our  finn, 
with  whom  I  and  my   companions  sometimes 
spent  whole  days  on  board  his  frigate ;  and  as  the 
welcome  we  received  was  reciprocated  on  our  part 
on  board  the  Lance,  we  managed  to  pass  away 
the  time  without  suffering  much  from  ennui. 

At  the  end  of  January,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
who,  after  the  recall  of  Sir  Home,  had  arrived 
with  a  pretty  strong  reinforcement  at  M^donado, 
finding  no  accommodation  for  his  men  in  that 
place,  commenced  the  storming  of  Monte  Video. 
This  affair,  which  is  generally  considered  as  a 
very  brilliant  one,  I  had  the  pleasure,  if  it  is  a 
pleasure,  of  witnessing.  The  cannonading  endured 
for  a  whole  week  before  a  breach  was  effected, 
and  would  have  endured  perhaps  for  a  week 
longer  had  there  been  powder  enough  to  carry  it 
on ;  but  all  that  being  at  length  well-nigh  shot 
away,  an  assault  was  ordered,  which  took  place  an 
hour  before  dawn  on  the  second  of  February. 
What  induced  pur  fellows  to  ^o  groping  in  the 


dark  in  search  of  a  breach  which  was  barely  visi- 
ble  in  the  day-light,  I  don't  know ;  but  to  it  they 
went  pell-mell,  and  five  hundred  of  them  were 
shot  down  before  they  knew  where  they  were 
going.  It  was  not  till  dawn  broke,  and  they 
could  see  their  way,  that  they  discovered  tic 
breach,  through  which  they  poured  like  a  cataract, 
carrying  everything  before  tiiem.  They  suffered 
a  heavy  loss,  but  it  was  said  they  slew  a  thousand 
of  the  enemy  and  took  double  that  number  of 
prisoners.  The  happiest  result,  however,  was  the 
capture  of  the  place  itself,  which  was  well  forti- 
fied, and  yielded  that  accommodation  to  the  British 
which  they  so  much  wanted.  It  was  taken  in 
the  very  mck  of  time,  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
being  on  the  way  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  success  of  this  exploit  had  a  prodigious 
effect  on  our  spirits.  We  now  began  to  look  upon 
the  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  an  event 
not  much  longer  to  be  deferred,  and  our  hopes 
brightened  accordingly.  All  was  life  and  gaiety 
as  well  on  board  as  on  shore,  and  entertainments 
were  reciprocated  with  a  jovial  hospitality  that 
became  quite  contagious.  As  spring  drew  on  we 
began  to  look  out  for  the  arrived  of  General 
Craufiird,  who,  with  reinforcements  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  we  knew  was  making  for  the 
River  Plate.  Still,  month  after  month  rolled 
away,  and  there  was  no  sight  of  the  wished-for 
transports.  In  May  Oen^^  Whitelock  arrived 
at  Monte  Video,  and  took  the  command,  and  then 
came  a  change  in  our  way  of  life.  There  was  an 
end  at  once  to  our  parties,  visitings,  and  jolli- 
fications; grim-visaged  war  again  showed  his 
wrinkled  front,  and  every  device  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  host  which  was 
to  chaw  up  Buenos  Ayres  at  a  mouthful,  and  make 
us  masters  of  the  country. 

One  morning,  I  received  from  London  a  packet^ 
enclosing  final  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  cargo  of  the  Zance,  The  firm,  tired  at  length 
of  waiting  the  imcertain  issue  of  tiie  war,  directed 
me  to  dispose  of  the  lading  at  any  sacrifice, 
naming  a  minimum  sum  at  which  I  might,  if  it 
suited  my  views,  become  the  owner  of  the  whole 
myself,  and  desiring  me  to  return  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar  as  soon  as  convenientiy  practicable.  From 
observations  I  had  been  by  this  time  able  to  make, 
I  knew  well  enough  the  actual  value  of  the  goods 
on  the  spot  where  they  were,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  a  liberal  profit  must  be  made  by  selling  them, 
even  taking  all  disadvantages  into  account.  I  did 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment,  but  sat  down  at 
once  and  wrote  off,  accepting  the  proposal,  and 
enclosing  my  note  of  hand  for  the  sum  named.  I 
had  hardly  time  to  congratulate  myself  upon  this 
stroke  of  business,  and  had  barely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  magnificent  castie  in  the  air,  when, 
taking  my  morning's  walk  upon  the  deck,  I  saw 
a  tall  fellow  uncommonly  like  a  drill-seijeant 
clamber  on  board  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  ranged  themselves 
in  order,  barring  my  passage  down  to  the  cabin. 
I  walked  up  to  the  intruder,  and,  with  a  polite 
bQW,  requested  to  Imow  ^^  purport  of  his  visit. 
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WithoTit  condescending  to  notice  me  eyen  with  a 
look,  he  bawled  for  Hhe  Captain  of  the  Zanee, 
and  being  informed  that  he  was  below,  sent  one 
of  the  seamen  with  a  peremptory  message  for  his 
immediate  appearance.  The  captain,  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  at  anybody's  command  on  board  his 
own  vessel,  took  no  notice  of  the  request,  beyond 
threatening  the  messenger  with  a  round  dozen  if 
he  djured  to  bring  him  such  another.  The  officer, 
finding  the  captain  was  in  no  hnny  to  oblige  him, 
sent  another  message  still  more  insolent.  Of  this 
the  sailor  revised  to  be  the  bearer,  and  told  him  he 
had  better  carry  it  himself.  The  fellow,  there- 
upon, dashed  down  below,  and  then  we  heard 
him  and  the  captain  in  loud  altercation  for  some 
minutes.  When  at  length  both,  flushed  with 
wrath,  came  upon  deck,  t^e  bully  condescended  to 
explain  his  business,  which  was,  to  inspect  the  list 
of  passengera  and  crew,  with  a  view  to  the  enrol- 
ment of  volunteers  in  a  new  brigade  which  was 
fonning,  and  towards  which  it  was  expected  tiiat 
the  Ztmce^  like  all  other  yessels  in  the  offing, 
shooM  furnish  a  quota.  I  thought  this  was  an 
odd  way  of  collecting  volunteers,  and  it  is  likely 
that  I  expressed  as  much  in  n^  countenance,  for 
the  fellow  returned  the  look'  I  gave  him  with  a 
sneering  kind  of  grin  which  promised  anything 
but  a  pleasant  termination  to  his  morning  caU. 
When  the  list  of  the  crew  was  read  over,  the 
men  answered  to  their  names,  with  the  exception 
of  eourse  of  the  two  who  had  been  pressed  on  our 
aniral.  The  captain  refused  to  read  the  list  of 
passengers,  and  gave  it  to  the  officer,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  call  over  the  names  himself.  There 
were  six  of  them  still  remaining  on  board,  as  many 
having  departed  to  pursue  their  fortune  elsewhere ; 
but  though  the  brute  bawled  the  whole  dozen 
names  twice  ovor,  not  a  voice  was  heard  in  acknow- 
1 -dgment  of  any  one  of  them.  Finding  at  length 
that  we  were  not  to  be  brow-beaten,  he  conde- 
f^nded  to  adopt  a  more  considerate  tone,  and  in- 
fanned  us  that,  as  British  subjects,  we  should  be 
expected  to  co-operate  with  his  majesty's  forces  in 
the  projected  attack  upon  the  Spaniards,  adding 
that  we  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  rolunteers,  or 
▼e  might  enlist,  receiving  the  usual  bounty,  into 
either  of  the  regiments  of  the  line. 

"  And  just  for  the  sake  of  variety,  now,"  said 
Halone,  adjusting  the  friU  of  his  shirt,  so  as  to 
cunceal  its  ragged  edges,  "  suppose  that  a  gentle- 
man, having  no  very  violent  predilection  for  his 
majesty's  service,  should  decline  to  do  either  ?" 

"Then,  by  God,"  growled  the  ruffian,  " he'd 
be  likely  to  find  himself  in  limbo  before  twenty- 
four  hoars  were  over,  and  strung  up  for  a  traitor 
hy  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  We  will  take  time  to  consider  of  this  honour- 
^^jle  proposition  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,"  I  said, 
''and  in  the  mean  time  perhaps  you  will  do 
^  the  favour  of  prosecuting  your  canvass  else- 
where." 

'^Consider  as  much  as  you  please,"  was  the 
^Iji  "  but  you  will  go  ashore  this  evening  when 
the  boats  bring  in  tiie  recruits.  Of  course  you 
can  choose  whether  you  will  go  as  volunteers  or 
"nsoncrs— that's  none  of  my  business." 


With  that  this  amiable  specimen  of  nulitary 
humanity  signalled  his  myrmidons  over  the  side, 
and  relieved  us  of  his  presence.  When  he  was 
gone  the  disagreeable  singularity  of  our  situation 
aflEiBcted  us  rather  less  seriously  than  I  should 
have  anticipated.  Malone  was  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  thing  as  rather  a  pleasant  incident — and 
relished  the  notion  of  a  **  taste  of  fighting,"  as 
a  kind  of  vivacious  novelty,  not  at  all  to  be 
objected  to  in  itself;  Osbom  too  would  willingly 
have  seen  a  littie  service  by  way  of  adding  to  his 
experiences  of  life;  and  the  remainder  of  our 
companions,  though  by  no  means  combatively 
inclined,  evidently  entertained  less  objection  to 
bearing  arms  against  the  Spaniards  than  to  the 
scurvy  manner  in  which  the  proposition  had  been 
announced  to  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
that  I  always  had  a  decided  disrolish  for  fighting, 
under  any  ciroumstances,  and  I  never  fdt  less 
inclined  to  it  than  now  that  I  had  just  completed 
a  commercial  contract,  from  which  thero  was  good 
reason  to  expect  a  fortunate  issue.  Had  we  been 
in  a  condition  to  sail  I  would  not  haye  hesitated 
to  heave  anchor  and  away,  but,  firom  many  causes, 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  at  a  later  hour 
in  the  day,  too,  we  saw  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done,  for  a  Bristol  vessel  which,  having 
received  the  same  civilities,  hoisted  all  sail  and 
bore  out  to  sea,  was  suddenly  brought  up  with  a 
shot  across  her  bows  from  me  frigate,  and  per- 
emptorily signalled  to  return  to  her  former  sta- 
tion. 

We  passed  the  day  in  a  state  of  rather  un- 
comfortable excitement,  eomidering  the  matter,  as 
the  insolent  bully  who  had  broached  it  to  us  re- 
commended, in  all  its  bearings.  We  were  utterly 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  general,  and 
our  deliberations  served  to  increase  our  perplexity. 
Dinner  was  scaroely  over,  when  a  man-of-war's 
long  boat  came  alongside,  freighted  with  a  cargo 
of  very  moody-looking  "  volunteers,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  thirty,  some  of  whom,  it  was  plain, 
from  the  effects  of  violence  upon  their  persons, 
had  been  dragged  v%  et  armia  to  take  an  unwilling 
share  in  the  coming  campaign.  Our  vessel  was 
boarded  by  the  brute  of  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  an  elderly  man,  of  apparentiy  the  same  gxade. 
Aa  we  all,  demurring  to  their  authority,  declined 
to  notice  the  summons  citing  us  to  appear  on 
deck,  the  two  came  down  to  the  cabin,  and  he 
who  was  a  stranger  to  us  informed  us  that  the 
boat  was  alongside  waiting  for  us,  and  begged  us 
to  lose  no  time  in  getting  on  board.  We  expos- 
tulated, denied  his  authority,  and  threatened  to 
complain  to  his  superiors.  He  assured  us,  with 
some  show  of  civility,  that  his  authority  was  un- 
questionable, and  trusted  at  the  same  time  that 
our  patriotic  feeling  would  render  it  unnecessary 
to  use  force  in  putting  it  into  execution,  as  he 
regretted  to  say  he  had  unfortunately  been  com- 
peted to  do  already  in  other  cases.  As  to  any 
complaints  we  might  have  to  make,  he  assured 
us  they  would  be  considered  fairly,  and  if  well 
founded  secure  us  redress.  Meanwhile  he  must 
perform  his  duty,  which  was  to  carry  us  on  shore, 
and  consign  us  to  quarters  prepared  for  us  at 
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Ifonte  "Video.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  protested 
Bolenmly  agaanst  the  deepotism  whioh  jeoparded 
our  lives  against  our  inclination;  we  might  as 
weU  have  preached  to  a  windmill.  The  smooth- 
tongued slave  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  his 
duty,  which  he  adhered  to  in  spite  of  every  con- 
sideration we  could  urge.  The  upshot  of  the 
dispute  was,  that,  protesting  loudly  against  the 
tyranny  practised  upon  us,  we  descended  un- 
willingly into  the  boat  to  escape  the  degradation 
of  being  dragged  or  tumbled  head-foremost  into 
it,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  offered 
resistance.  The  boat  called  upon  two  other  ves- 
seb  lying  at  anchor,  and  with  still  less  ceremony 
stole  'Volunteers"  for  this  new  company.  By 
this  time  she  was  pretty  deeply  laden,  and  steered 
for  the  shore,  landing  at  Monte  Video  about  nine 
o'clock. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  slept 
in  a  barrack  amidst  every  discomfort  to  which  a 
peaceful  man  can  be  subjected.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  so-called  volunteers  were  all  mustered 
to  the  number  of  near  a  hundred,  and  subjected 
to  a  mitigated  kind  of  drill.  As  for  preferring 
complaints,  or  bnngrog  the  question  of  our  forcible 
enlistment  before  any  tribunal,  the  bare  mention 
of  such  a  thing  met  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Our 
infamous  capture  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital 
joke,  the  piquancy  of  which  was  the  further 
heightened  by  our  manifestations  of  resentment. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  thought  of  obtain- 
ing redress,  which  would  of  necessity  have  in- 
volved our  discharge,  was  given  up,  and  we  began 
te  feel  by  degrees  reconciled  to  our  new  position. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we  were  treated  with 
some  show  of  consideration.  The  drill  was  light 
and  easy — our  blunders  and  awkwardness  led 
to  no  otiicr  punishment  than  ridicule,  in  which 
we  ourselves  joined.  We  had  no  irksome  duties 
to  perform,  or  even  rations  to  cook,  taking  our 
meals  at  a  kind  of  ordinary  prepared  for  us.  It 
is  true  we  wore  the  common  uniform  (there  is 
mine,  hanging  with  my  musket,  behind  my  study 
door),*  and  none  of  us,  that  I  am  aware,  held  any 
other  rank|  even  nominal,  tiian  that  of  a  private 
soldier;  but  we  had  plenty  of  leisure  upon  our 
hands,  and  soon,  becoming  habituated  to  the 
change,  recovered  our  mirth  and  spirits.  By  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  we  had  learned  enough  of  the 
military  art  to  qualify  us  to  be  shot  at,  and  were 
drafted  off  into  diffBrent  companies,  some  com- 
pliance being  shown  to  our  wishes  in  this  particular 
by  allowing  the  parties  firom  different  vessels  still 
to  remain  together. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  came  news  that  General 

*  The  writer  of  this  narratiye  details  it  as  he  heard  it 
from  the  Ups  of  the  chief  actor  in  it  seyeral  years  ago. 
He  has  not  intentionally  fictionized  any  of  the  incidents; 
though,  from  ignorance  as  well  of  naval  as  of  mihtaiy  life, 
he  may  have  fedlen  into  some  unimportant  errors.  The 
principal  facts  related  are  snbstantiidly  true.  The  uni- 
form and  musket  mentioned  in  the  text,  hung  in  the 
situation  described  for  many  years.  The  writer  has  often 
handled  them;  and  it  was  their  singular  apparition  in 
the  private  apartment  of  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  and 
fine  accomplishments,  which  aroused  the  curiosity  that 
was  gratified  by  the  recital  of  the  present  story. 


Graofiird  had  arrived;  and  the  next  day  he  landed, 
having  brought  a  reinforcement  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  men.     His  anival  was  the 
signal  for  immediate  action.     The  season  was 
already  too  far  advanced  for  our  comfort,  and 
sickness  had  begun  to  threaten  a  diminution  of 
our  strength.     All  was  now  bustie  and  activity; 
the  shore  presented  a  scene  of  perpetual  huny- 
skurry  and  clamour ;  the  boats  of  every  vessel  on 
the  coast  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  tho 
sea  was  alive  night  and  day  with  the  tormoil  of 
warlike  preparation.     In  tiie  midst  of  all  this, 
we  of  the  awkward  squad  were  again  assembled 
en  tnoMe,  and  exercised  on  the  ramparts  in  firing 
blank  cartridge  and  accustoming  ourselves  to  the 
smell  of  gunpowder.     I  suppose  I  must  have 
imbibed  some  of  the  contagion  of  war,  for  I  posi- 
tively enjoyed  the  sport,  and  looked  forwanl  to 
the  assault  upon  the  capital,  which  we  all  knew 
was  now  near  and  inevitable,  with  something  like 
a  relish.    A  doubt  as  to  the  final  success  of  the 
British  arms  never  crossed  our  minds,  especially 
since  the  arrival  of  Craufoid^  who  doubled  our 
force. 

Early  in  June  our  expedition,  which  consisted, 
in  all,  of  something  short  of  ten  thousand  men,  set 
forth.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  plagues 
we  endured  through  close  quarters  and  wretehcd 
food,  or  the  miseries  of  the  forced  and  weary 
marches  beneath  a  June  sun.  We  met  but  HtUe 
opposition  from  the  enemy  except  once,  on  the 
occasion  of  fording  a  river,  where  a  good  many  of 
our  fellows  were  shot  down  in  the  water ;  and 
the  whole  army,  having  suffered  no  great  loss, 
came  to  a  halt  almost  within  shot  of  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
whose  inhabitants  had  not  been  idle,  and,  as  wo 
found  ere  long  to  our  cost,  were  but  too  well  pre- 
pared for  our  reception.  As  the  city  was  without 
walls,  it  seemed  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
walk  in  and  take  possession.  The  fifth  of  July 
was  appointed  for  this  ceremony,  which  most  of 
us  expected  would  prove  a  very  harmless  one,  it 
being  generally  imagined  that  the  sight  of  our 
imposing  force  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  tlie 
submission  of  the  Spaniards.  All  the  accounts 
which  I  have  seen  of  this  inglorious  invasion 
dwell  upon  one  particular  fisu^t,  to  which  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  attack  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  which  the  narrators,  from  Alison 
downwards,  have  all  contrived  to  misrepresent. 
The  soldiers,  say  the  historians,  were  forbidden 
to  load  their  pieces.  So  &r  as  my  experience 
goes,  this  was  not  the  case ;  the  pieces  of  tiie  regi- 
ment into  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
thrust,  at  least,  were  all  loaded,  as  I  believe  were 
those  of  the  other  regimente ;  but  just  as  we  were 
ready  to  start,  the  corporals  were  ordered  round 
to  collect  the  fiints  from  each  man's  gun;  this  was 
done,  and  we  were  thus  without  the  means  of 
returning  the  enemy's  fire.  Had  our  pieces  been 
merely  unloaded,  the  fiust  would  have  signified 
comparatively  little.  We  were  all  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  could  have  charged  our 
pieces  in  a  few  seconds.  As  it  was,  no  sooner  had 
we  entered  the  main  street  than  we  beheld  the 
flat  roofis  and  the  open  windows  of  the  houses 
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huflinginihfln-annBbyQiethoiiBand;  iheioofii 
irere  not  high,  and  the  fellows  presented  a  £ur 
mark,  bat  while  they  poured  out  a  continued  stream 
of  fire  and  shot  upon  us,  we  were  prevented  from 
retaniing  a  single  bullet.    Thej  were  not  slow  in 
peroeiTiBg  that  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  recipro- 
cate their  compliments,  which  made  them  all  the 
more  liberal  of  their  shot,  and  less  cautious  in  the 
bestoiral  of  it.    Besides  the  bullets,  which  fell  like 
rain,  every  nowand  then  came  a  hand-grenade,  from 
an  open  window,  which,  in  bursting,  killed  or  crip- 
pled a  dosen  of  us;  while  overthe  heads  of  the  mus- 
keteers on  the  roofii  came  flying  a  shower  of  heavy 
stones,  from  which,  though  we  saw  them  coming, 
there  was  not  room  to  escape.    A  more  horrible 
scene  it  is  impossible  for  the   imagination  to 
conceive.     Pushed  forward  by  the  masses  from 
behind,  on  we  staggered,  stumbling  over  corpses, 
or  floondeiing  among  tiie  wrecks  of  barricades, 
which  those  in  advance  had  been  compelled  to 
orerthrow.      I    saw    my  companions    dropping 
araond  me  as  the  bullets  whistled  constantly  past 
fflj  fJEMse,  and  expected  every  moment  to  find 
mjaelf  mortally  wounded  and  trodden  under  foot 
bj  my  surviving  comrades.    If  I  could  have  been 
aUoired  but  one  fair  shot,  and  could  have  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  the  cowardly  villain  who  had 
Knt  us  there  to  be  murdered  like  sheep  for  the 
sake  of  Spanish  gold,  I  felt  then  that  I  oould 
have  died  satisfied.     Of  my  fellow  passengers  in 
the  ZsMM,  two  perished  before  my  eyes.    Poor 
Malone,  who  was  boiling  with  rage  at  being  con- 
T)erted  into  a  mere  target  got  a  shot  in  the  temples 
as  be  was  imprecating  curses  on  the  scoundrel 
Whitelock,  and  fell  dead  in  my  arms.     So  fearftil 
was  the  confusion  resulting  from   the  terrible 
havoc,  that  we  scarcely  advanced  at  the  rate  of  a 
qnarter  of  a  mile  an  hotu*.     For  three  horrible 
houiB  this  infernal  and  unresisted  slaughter  con- 
tinned  ;  and  when  we  arrived,  at  last,  in  the  great 
open  aquare  near  the  water,  we  had  left  above 
fire  hundred  of  our  brave  fellows  dead  in  the 
street;    had  four  times  that  number  wounded 
upon  our  hands,  and  had  lost  between  two  and 
three  thousand  prisoners,  who  for  want  of  the 
means  of  resistance  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
Ton  may  imagine  what  a  night  I  passed — ^without 
food,  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  and  suffering 
imi  a  deep  abrasion  caused  by  an  enormous  stone 
iHuch  smote  me  on  the  hip. 

This  was  the  b^:inning  and  the  ending  of  my 
a^nal  wazfkre.  After  all,  I  was  not  fated  to  com- 
oit  murder,  having  never  fired  a  single  shot 
against  the  enemy.  The  next  day  I  was  unable 
to  walk  without  assistance.  Osbom,  who  had 
stock  dose  to  me  during  the  whole  campaign,  got 
i  BQigeon  to  look  at  my  wound  and  to  dress  it ; 
aadin  the  evening  brought  me  news  that  the  war 
vaa  terminated — ^that  (General  Whiteliver  had 
Bvopped  Monte  Yideo,  Maldonado,  and  every- 
thing else  we  had  on  the  coast,  for  the  prisoners 
he  had  lost  the  day  before,  and  was  under  an 
o^ihgation  to  get  back  to  England  as  fkst  as  pos- 
^e  to  enjoy  the  laurels  he  had  won.  The  same 
ai?ht  the  volunteers  were  informed  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  no  farther  claim  upon  their  services,  and 


that  those  who  chose  might  embark  in  a  schooner 
bound  for  Monte  Yideo,  from  whence  they  might 
repair  at  once  to  their  own  vessels.  Our  party, 
now  reduced  to  four,  lost  no  time  in  getting  on 
board,  and  afker  a  voyage  of  three  days,  during 
which  I  gradually  got  the  better  of  my  ugly 
bruise,  I  was  again  on  board  the  Zanee,  not  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  war,  but  something 
comforted  with  the  conviction  that  the  bloody 
game  was  finally  played  out  in  that  quarter. 
The  excitement  I  had  undergone,  however,  had 
an  unfavourable  effect  upon  my  constitution,  and 
threw  me  into  a  low  fever,  in  which  I  lay  for 
several  days,  suffering  no  pain,  but  such  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  languor  and  feebleness  as  made 
me  at  times  doubtful  of  the  result.  When  I 
recovered,  the  British  had  withdrawn  from  the 
coast.  The  Spaniards,  pleased  with  their  prowess 
and  its  result,  were  in  excellent  humour,  and  as 
much  disposed  to  trade  as  I  could  have  wished 
them  to  be;  I  found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
my  cargo  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  attend  to 
business;  and  having  sold  the  whole  at  a  profit 
of  nearly  ninety  per  cent.,  sailed  for  tHe  West 
Indies  on  the  first  of  August. 

Aftsr  our  long  stay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plate 
we  were  all  glad  to  get  away,  and  enjoyed  our 
run  northward.  We  were  bound  for  Trinidad, 
but  touching  at  Guiana  for  fruit  and  water,  I 
happened  to  hear  of  a  small  island  estate  which 
was  in  the  market,  and,  together  with  its  standing 
crop  and  working  gangs  of  slaves,  was  to  be  sold 
for  a  consideration  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
astonishingly  low.  I  showed  the  printed  an- 
nouncement to  Osbom,  who  recommended  me  to 
inspect  it,  at  least,  before  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  island,  which  though  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  map,  is  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Paramaribo,  not  being  far  from  our  locality,  I 
resolved  upon  paying  it  a  visit.  The  upshot  was 
that,  following  Osbom's  advice,  I  purchased  it, 
stock  and  crop,  and  slaves  and  aU,  as  it  stood. 
Finer  specimens  of  the  human  being  than  the 
slaves  I  thus  purchased  I  never  beheld.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  them  at  their  work,  neither  sex 
having  more  than  a  square  foot  of  clothing  about 
their  persons,  without  being  struck  with  admira- 
tion. The  forms  of  some  of  them,  the  females 
especially,  were  perfect,  and  would  have  fbmished 
admirable  modek  for  the  sculptor.  The  estate, 
though  not  large,  was  in  tolerable  oondition,  and 
the  canes  ready  to  cut,  which  latter  circumstance 
was  my  chief  inducement  to  purchase.  Osbom, 
whose  experience  as  a  planter  qualified  him  for 
the  task,  undertook  to  realise  the  sugar  with  the 
utmost  possible  celerity,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
bargain  concluded  than  he  set  about  the  work. 
Perhaps  you  are  blaming  me  in  your  heart  for 
becoming  a  slaveholder;  but  if  so,  it  is  because 
you  are  reasoning  from  present  data  to  past  events. 
This,  you  must  recollect,  was  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  iniquity  of  slaveholding 
had  haidly  entered  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
mercial man,  and  when  the  slave-trade  itself  had 
not  yet  been  abolished  by  our  government. 

I  treated  my  slaves  well  while  I  had  them ;  at 
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any  rate,  I  made  them  merry  enough.  By  the 
allowance  of  some  liberal  indulgences,  and  not  by 
the  whip,  they  were  urged  to  an  extraordinary 
activity.  "We  kept  going  night  and  day.  The 
canes  were  cut,  and  the  sugar  and  molasses  man- 
ufactured from  them  with  a  rapidity  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled.  As  fast  as  the  harvest  was 
realised  it  was  packed  in  casks  and  stowed  on 
board,  and  the  whole  crop,  which  completed  the 
lading  of  the  vessel,  being  safe  under  hatches  by 
the  third  week  of  November,  we  made  all  haste 
to  get  away  before  the  stormy  weather  should 
catch  us  lingering  on  the  coast.  I  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Osbom  to  remain  and  manage 
the  estate  for  me,  giving  him  an  interest  in  the 
annual  profits.  He  deared  nothing  better,  and 
conducted  the  business  so  well,  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years,- during  which  he  transmitted  me  twelve 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  I  had  invested,  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  purchase  it  himself,  according  to 
the  terms  of  our  contract,  at  the  price  which  I 
had  paid  for  it. 

On  leaving  the  coast  of  Guiana  we  crowded  all 
sail  for  the  north,  with  the  view  of  getting  clear 
of  the  hurricane  latitudes  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  Lanee  was  heavily  laden,  but  being  a  stout 
vessel  and  a  fast  sailer,  and  having,  moreover, 
a  crew  by  this  time  wdl  accustomed  to  handle 
her,  I  had  little  apprehension  on  account  of 
storms.  Still  it  was  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  with  which  I  had  embarked  at  Liver- 
pool, that  I  now  turned  my  £eu^  towards  England. 
The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  had  com- 
pletely altered  my  position  and  social  standing. 
I  had  left  home  a  dependant  upon  the  good  opinion 
of  others :  I  was  returning  to  it  as  the  possessor  of 
a  substantial  fortune,  and  could  look  forward  to 
a  life  of  ease  and  enjoj^ent  upon  regaining  my 
native  country.  While  busy  in  the  speculations 
which  had  led  to  this  fortunate  result,  I  had  not 
had  time  to  indulge  in  the  reveries  to  which  success 
gives  birth ;  and  even  after  all  was  prosperously 
concluded,  and  I  was  bounding  homewa»ls  with 
my  wealth,  it  was  some  time  before  I  awoke 
to  the  full  consciousness  of  my  good  fortune.  A 
storm  which  we  encountered  suddenly  off  Guada- 
loupe,  and  which  split  the  mainsail  and  sent  some 
of  our  spars  rattling  about  our  ears,  first  brought 
me  to  the  true  sense  of  the  increased  value  of  my 
life.  I  began  to  grow  daily  and  hourly  more 
anxious  about  the  issue  of  our  voyage,  with  respect 
to  which  I  could  but  imagine  that  I  was  fax  more 
interested  than  any  other  person  on  board.  We 
carried  seven  passengers,  three  of  them  military 
men  returning  invalided  to  Europe,  and  the  others 
men  of  business  who  had  been  dabbling  with 
more  or  less  success  in  the  late  speculations.  My 
anxiety  and  restlessness  induced  me,  when  in  the 
latitude  of  Antigua,  to  keep  a  reckoning  of  my 
own,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  passengers, 
a  man  of  some  nautical  experience.  To  this  I 
was  the  more  impelled  by  the  unaccountable  con- 
duct of  the  captun,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
rarely  showed  himself  on  deck  after  we  had  been 
a  few  days  at  sea,  leaving  the  vessel  almost  en- 
*^  J>  in  olioTge  cf  tlic  mate.     It  \\a.s  not  .until 


a  fortnight  had  elapsed  that  I  made  the  awkward 
discovery  that  the  blockhead  had  been  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  one  of  the  sable  Dulcineas 
belonging  to  my  estate,  and  having  fitted  up  a 
small  store-room  for  her  accommodation,  had  con- 
trived to  smuggle  her  on  board,  where  she  formed 
an  object  of  sufficient  attraction  to  wean  him  alto- 
gether from  his  duty.  As  you  may  imagine,  this 
unwelcome  discovery  by  no  means  abated  my 
anxiety.  I  conmiunicated  the  affiair  in  confidence 
to  my  nautical  Mend ;  but  he  advised  me  to  take 
no  notice  of  it  at  present — ^but  I  observed  tbat  he 
revised  the  reckoning  we  had  kept,  paid  more 
attention  to  it  afterwards,  and  by  acts  of  courtesy 
towards  the  mate,  who  was  a  pains-taking  fellow 
and  a  capital  seaman,  secured  his  favour.  The 
absence  of  the  captain,  however,  operated  unfa- 
vourably upon  the  crew.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
new  rum  on  board,  and  it  was  soon  but  t^  evident 
that  the  men  had  found  some  method  of  helping 
themselves  to  it. 

One  day  when  half  the  orew  were  more  than 
half  drunk,  and  quarrelsomely  frolicsome,  and 
brawling  and  fooling  instead  of  attending  to  their 
duty — a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  gale — ^I  called  a  council  of  the  passengers,  and 
having  stated  the  case  as  it  stood,  requested  their 
advice.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  send  for 
the  captain,  and  represent  the  matter  to  him.  He 
came  half  intoxicated,  and  to  our  remonstrances 
returned  no  other  reply  than  that  we  were  a  set 
of  fools  for  meddling  with  other  people's  buoness 
— ^that  he  knew  his  duty,  and  should  navigate 
his  vessel  in  his  own  way.  When  he  was  gone 
we  determined  at  any  rate  upon  stopping  the 
supply  of  rum,  and  this,  aided  by  a  hint  from  the 
mate,  we  succeeded  in  doing,  having  after  a  dili- 
gent search  discovered  the  source  from  which  the 
men  supplied  themselves.  Things  went  on  a  htUe 
better  after  this  for  some  time,  though  the  captain 
having  shut  himself  up  with  bis  inamorata,  hardly 
showed  his  face  for  days  together.  We  were 
stOl  sailing  nearly  north,  after  a  voyage  of  a 
month ;  but  the  captain,  when  applied  to,  would 
not  alter  the  ship's  course,  and  stormed  and  raved 
like  a  madman  when  either  the  mate  or  the  pas- 
sengers interfered.  On  we  went  day  after  day 
Airther  north,  with  a  drunken  captain  and  an 
undisciplined  crew.  I  had  the  horrors.  It  was 
plain  that  unless  we  resorted  to  some  desperate 
measure,  we  should  be  carried  bump  ashore,  or 
wrecked  on  some  sand  or  reef  in  one  of  the  dark 
nights  which  were  now  near  sixteen  hours  long. 
I  never  slept  for  an  hour  together  day  or  night. 
The  weather  was  dismal  with  frost  and  fog,  and 
the  most  horrible  prospect  was  before  us.  At 
length  the  mate  came  to  me  with  a  long&ce,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  imless  we  altered 
our  course  we  should  be  on  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  latest. 
I  immediately  broke  this  news  to  the  passengers, 
who  were  but  too  well  prepared  for  it.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  They  requested  me,  as 
agent  for  the  owners,  to  arrest  the  captain,  and 
give  the  command  to  the  mate.    I  required  first 
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tiemalL  It  was  prepared  and  completed  in  afew 
miaates ;  then  arming  ourselves  with  pistols  and 
cutlasses,  we  dragged  the  drunken  captain  forth 
fron  his  den,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  locked 
him  up  in  spite  of  his  oaths  and  resistance,  and 
patting  the  ship  about,  steered  for  home  with 
a  tolerably  fair  wind.  The  men  at  first  made 
a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  captain,  but  the 
lesolate  front  we  showed  them,  and  the  fiust,  which 
thej  knew  well  enough,  that  I  was  owner  of  the 
caigo,  prevented  their  having  recourse  to  violence. 
I  promised  the  mate  my  interest  with  the  firm  to 
secure  him  in  the  conmiand  he  thus  assumed,  if 
he  bnmght  the  vessel  safely  into  port.  He  played 
the  captain  admirably,  and  soon  by  a  little  whole- 
Bomeseverityrestoredthedisciplinewehadlost.  The 
Imm  behaved  famously  in  the  wintry  gales  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  made  the  Channel  the  second  week 
in  January,  worked  up  to  the  Downs,  wher^  we  lay 
for  ten  days,  and  where  at  his  own  request,  I  put 
the  captain  ashore-^cmd  arrived  at  the  West  India 
Bocks  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

My  employers,  though  they  had  no  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  &e  expedition,  which  had 


proved  a  sorry  speculation  for  them,  congratulated 
me  upon  my  good  fortune,  expressing  imfeigned 
pleasure  at  my  return.  They  confirmed  my  ap- 
pointment of  the  mate,  who  subsequently  made 
many  prosperous  voyages  in  the  Lanee,  As  for 
the  captain,  he  brought  an  action  against  mo, 
which  so  far  from  doing  him  any  good,  only 
ruined  his  character  by  publishing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  disgrace.  I  gave  the  negro  wench 
a  trifie  to  clothe  her  decently,  and  procured  her 
a  place  in  agentieman's  family  in  London,  where 
she  turned  out  a  capital  cook,  and  lived  comforta- 
bly. Now  you  have  the  history  of  my  South  Sea 
speculation,  which  though  it  led  me  through  tho 
horrors  of  war  and  tempest,  made  me  independent 
of  the  world.  All  the  reward  I  ever  got  for  my 
valour  under  Whitelock,  was  that  dusty  old  uni- 
form which  has  so  often  excited  your  curiosity — 
and  that  musket  which  has  never  been  fired  since 
the  inglorious  5th  of  July,  1807,  to  this  hour. 
You  see  there  is  no  fiint  in  the  lock — ^but  if  you 
thrust  in  the  ramrod  you  will  find  the  charge  is 
still  in  the  barrel. 
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It  may  be  impolitic  for  us  to  betray,  with  how 
much  interest  we  have  read  this  tale  ;*  for  if  an 
interested  judge  be  thought  disquaHfied,  how  shall 
the  literary  tribunal  admit  an  interested  critic  ? 
but  wc  scarcely  mean  to  assume  that  foiction  here ; 
rather  to  state  the  reflections,  which  the  purport 
of  the  book  has  left  with  us,  than  to  assess  the 
mc'Tits  of  its  fabric.  Only  two  or  three  peculi- 
arities we  may  first  remark. 

The  most  obvious  one  is  the  appeal,  not  more 
^uent  than  effective,  to  that  imaginative  per- 
ception of  a  mysterious  response,  which  the  out- 
ward and  visible  universe  often  seetM  to  render,  in 
^rd  with  the  passion  of  a  human  heart.  T\na 
ideal  sympathy  of  nature  with  man,  when  really 
f^arded  as  a  facty  is  the  author  of  superstitious 
mysticism;  but,  employed  artistically,  it  Is  a 
potent  chum  of  poeti^.  The  senses  are,  so  vari- 
uosly  and  in  such  a  degree,  liable  to  be  misdirected 
or  sospended  by  the  £stracting  bias  of  the  mind, 
that  in  the  character  of  the  sensuous  impressions, 
during  any  moment  of  excited  feeling,  we  find  the 
symptoms  of  the  prevailing  affection.  The  in- 
ventor of  fictitious  life  uses  the  privilege,  there- 
fore, of  surrounding  his  persons  with  that  kind  of 
s-ienoy,  by  describing  which  he  may  infect  the 
r^er  wi&  a  sentiment  akin  to  what  his  persons 
are  feeling.  The  author  of  "  Kuth"  has  been  very 
^ilfol  in  this  art;  nor  do  we  remember  any  prose 

•  "Rttthr"  by  the  author  of  "Mary  Barton;"  three 
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narrative,  where  it  is  more  successfully,  though 
perhaps  too  prodigally  applied.  Despite  that 
cynical  sarcasm  on  the  ''  Werter  epidemic  of  view- 
hunting,"  in  uttering  which  Dr.  Teufelsdrock 
forgot  that  he  plentiMly  avails  hiimelf  of  natural 
imagery,  we  recognise  this  among  the  legi- 
timate means  of  effect.  Old  Homer,  no  puling 
vapourer,  sends  the  murmuring  man  to  ''  walk 
reluctant  along  the  shore  of  the  many-murmuring 
sea ;"  and  equally  suited  to  the  dreary  mood  of 
poor  Euth,  going  unwiUing  to  meet  her  persecutor 
on  the  sands,  is  the  "  eternal  moan  of  tiie  waves, 
since  the  beginning  of  creation.''  It  would  be 
curious,  if  one  could  analyse  the  satisfaction  of 
reading,  to  ascertain  how  much  we  are  helped,  in 
our  sympathising  with  Euth's  experience,  by  the 
refiex  infiuence  of  these  external  glimpses.  In 
the  milliner's  work-room,  a  panel  painted  with 
flowers  cherishes  her  firesh  youth  of  heart,  through 
all  the  dulness  and  drudgery.  At  the  window, 
looking  out  on  the  Welsh  hills,  her  cheerful  relish 
of  their  novelty  sees,  in  the  rainy  weather,  tho 
"  swift  fleeting  showers  come  across  the  sunlight, 
like  the  rush  of  silvery  arrows ;  the  purple  dark- 
ness on  the  heathery  mountain  side,  and  the  pale 
golden  gleam  which  succeeded."  Thu  fondness  of 
her  love  is  warm  and  close  ''  in  the  green  gloom 
of  the  leafy  shade,  at  the  still  hour  of  noon." 
When  scornfoUv  repelled  firom  her  lover's  sick 
chamber,  listenmg  at  the  door  in  dread  to  hear 
his  breathing  cease,  she  hears  *'  the  soft  wind  out- 
side sink;  with  a  long  low  distant  moan,  amon? 
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the  windings  of  the  hills,  and  lose  itself  there,  and 
come  no  more  again."  Very  touching,*  in  her  un- 
protected desolation,  is  that  little  bird,  in  a  nest 
among  the  iyy  of  the  house  walls,  ''  chirping  out 
its  waJsefiilness  before  the  dawn,  but  the  mother 
bird  spread  her  soft  feathers,  and  hushed  it  into 
silence."  These  incidents  are  no  mere  prettuiess 
or  fanciM  decoration  of  the  story,  but  the  very 
poetry  of  each  moment.  How  truthM  an  obser- 
vation of  the  workings  of  our  minds  it  is,  that  in 
the  wildest  astonished  despair,  when  the  deserted 
girl  has  been  running  up  the  interminable  road, 
pursuing  her  betrayer's  carriage  till  it  is  out  of 
sight,  breathless  falling  on  the  ground,  she  notices, 
and  ever  afterwards  remembers,  a  tinv  trifle,  the 
green  beetle  on  the  grassj  The  effect  of  this 
imaginative  appeal  to  nature  is  the  same,  whether 
used  as  metaphor;  when,  "over  the  dark  misty 
moor  a  little  Hght  shone, — a  beacon,  upon  which 
in  her  dejection  she  fixed  her  eyes, — the  little 
child  that  was  coming  to  her ;"  or  in  the  way  of 
direct  comparison,  when  the  quiet  of  her  child- 
bed resembles  the  moonlight  calm  of  evening,  the 
world  wrapt  in  a  white  rolling  mist,  but  "the 
heavens  on  such  nights  bending  very  near ;"  or 
when  it  is  the  actual  accompaniment  which  nature 
performs  to  human  life ;  as  "  the  earth  was 
'  hiding  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow,' 
when  a  little  boy  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  pale 
mother."  The  exquisite  meaning  of  these,  and 
other  instances,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  her  story.  The  use  of  art,  as  supplementary 
to  natural  suggestions,  is  exhibited  in  that  sculp- 
tured face  in  the  old  church,  which  makes  Euth 
abate  her  own  agony,  by  its  aspect  of  resigned 
suffering. 

The  dramatic  conduct  of  the  tale  is  well  sus- 
tained ;  not  only  the  character  of  each  person  is 
consistently  and  roundly  developed;  but  their 
mutual  action  upon  each  other  educes  just  the 
probable  modifications  of  personal  character.  The 
impulsive  and  cordial  girl,  whose  jealousy  of  Ruth 
was  aggravated  by  the  unconscious  serenity  of  its 
object,  generously  takes  her  part,  when  oppressed 
and  unhappv.  The  minister,  whose  habits  of 
subtle  speculation  have  made  his  sensitive  con- 
science a  ground  of  practical  feebleness,  no  sooner 
confronts  the  uncharitable  violence  of  a  tvrant, 
than  his  true  moral  courage,  which  doubtM  deli- 
cacy had  before  obscured,  flames  up  in  the  bold 
assertion  of  justice  and  mercy.  His  sister,  whose 
busy  forward  will,  never  perplexed  by  ethical 
reflections,  only  takes  counsel  of  the  situation, 
and  of  her  strong  prepossessions,  refuses  at  first 
to  look  upon  the  sinner ;  but  staunchly,  after  a 
while,  she  helps  the  gentle  fugitive;  insists  on  the 
kind  deception ; — "  Brother,  I  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  you  had;  I  am  certain  it  was  quite 
right,  and  I  would  do  the  same  again."  Wis  do 
not  mean  to  blame  her.  The  fraud  on  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw  was  not  justifiable ;  in  offering  Ruth  a  do- 

•  The  chorus  of  birds  at  sunrise,  irhich  pains  Ruth 
niter  this  night  of  sotroir,  reminds  us  of  Bums ; — *^  Ye'U 
break  my  heart,  ye  warbling  birds/*  and  yet  more,  of  the 
name  cirrumstance  in  Shakspere's  Lacretia.  Their  sor- 
row is  that  which  Bath  endures. 


mestio  engagement,  he  had  a  special  olaim  to 
know  who  and  whence  she  was ;  but  surely,  in 
respect  to  the  world  in  general,  a  disgraced  per- 
son, striving  with  sincere  penitence  to  reconsljQct 
an  honest  name,  is  not  required  to  publish  her 
previous  career.  It  is  the  particular  trust,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  accepted,  without  a  frank 
confession  of  a  former  error. 

The  main  artistic  excellence  of  this  novel  is  tho 
unity  of  interest.  We  notice  it  the  rather,  be- 
cause this  merit  has  become  rare  in  our  popular 
literature.  The  method  of  piecemeal  publlcatioii, 
in  monthly  parts,  adopted  in  an  evil  hour  by  the 
very  genius  of  tenderness  and  humour,  "chief 
master  to-day  of  our  happy  smiles  and  our  unsel- 
fish tears,"  has  gone  near  to  destroy  tiie  English 
novel ;  degrading  the  prose  epic  to  a  series  of  en- 
tertaining sketches,  in  the  necessity  to  provide 
each  periodical  issue  with  a  separate  chapter  of 
excitement;  so  as  to  engage  the  reader,  after  a 
month's  interval  has  cooled  his  sympathy  with  the 
proper  interest  of  the  tale,  now  with  the  bnf- 
foonery  of  a  Guppy,  and  then  with  the  spontane- 
ous combustion  of  a  gin-drinker.  It  is  perceiving 
this  faulty  tendency,  we  believe,  the  author  of 
"  Esmond,"  as  the  result  of  his  critical  study  of 
the  older  novelists,  has  relinquished  the  mode  of 
printing  in  detachments.  The  book  now  before 
us  is  remarkable  for  harmonious  consistency. 
During  the  first  two  volumes  at  least,  the  fate  of 
poor  Euth  is  the  interest  ever  present  with  us ; 
and  other  occurrences  only  as  affecting  this.  Lat- 
terly, the  troubles  of  the  Bradshaw  family,  though 
adniirably  managed  on  their  own  account,  are 
placed  more  fully  in  relief  than  is  requisite  from 
their  relation  to  the  principal  affair.  But  tho 
events  and  all  the  experience  of  the  story  grow 
out  of  one  root, — one  fatal  event.  The  person- 
ages, who  are  in  any  way  prominent,  are  indis- 
pensable; not  an  extraneous  crowd  who  encumber 
the  stage.  We  can  assure  the  sketchy  and  desul- 
tory writers  of  the  day,  that  without  such  organic 
unity,  like  that  of  the  members  of  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal, they  will  inspire  a  book  with  no  characteris- 
tic life. 

We  began,  intending  not  to  regard  the  form, 
so  much  as  the  moral  purpose  of  "  Ruth."  But 
we  have  lingered  over  literary  considerations,  de- 
layed by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
founder  questions  it  involves.  The  stoiy  of  fiutli 
is  the  story  of  Margaret,  and  Mary,  and  manj 
another  betrayed  and  forsaken  woman.  The  au- 
thor does  spieak,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her 
persons ; — "  I  declare  before  God,  that  to  every 
woman,  who  like  Euth  has  sinned,  should  be 
given  a  chance  of  self-redemption,  and  this,  in  no 
supercilious  or  contemptuous  manner,  but  with 
the  gentle,  tender  help,  which  Jesus  gave  once 
to  Mary  Magdalen."  Now,  there  is  a  very  wide 
distinction  to  be  made.  We  do  not  say,  no  Chris- 
tian,— ^but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  elastic 
capability  of  human  nature,  and  the  self-regulat- 
ing pressure  of  experience,  by  which  Time  recti- 
fies gradually  much  propensity  to  error, — ^may 
doubt  the  ultimate  possibility  of  restoring  any 
criminal.    This  is  the  lowest  ground  of  hope  for 
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flian.   Am  fbr  the  tieatment  wbioh  a  wise  bene- 
Tolence  may  administer,  it  is  generally  applicable, 

"that  the  women  who  haye  Mien  should  be  num- 
bered among  those,  who  have  broken  hearts  to  be 
boand  up,  and  not," — no,  certainly  not,  "  cast 
aside  aalostbeyondrecaJl."  But,  this  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  by  Ihe  sweet  purity  of  a  suffering  Ufe  would 
expiate  tiie  single  error  of  confiding  in  a  loyer's 
honoOT,  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  surely,  with 
a  very  different  class  of  offenders.    Agreeing  that 
"not  C7ery  woman  who  has  fallen  is  depraved," 
imhappily  we  cannot  deny,  that  some  women  are 
rery  depraved.     The  world  has  no  right  to  neg- 
lect them  in  tiieir  depravity,  for  its  own  sake  as 
▼ell  as  for  theirs ;  but  to  respect  them  as  if  ignor- 
ing their  state,  is  not  the  way  to  cure  it.    We 
are  convinced,  after  a  long  and  painM  study  of 
this  sahject,  that  much  is  to  be  done,  by  legisla- 
tion or  by  other  agencies  more  adequately  sup- 
ported tiian  our  Female  Penitentiaries  are,  to  re- 
claim a  large  proportion  even  of  the  abandoned. 
Let  US  be  far  60m  recommending  the  example  of 
some  Continental  cities !  but  while  the  system  of 
the  Austrian  Toundling  Hospitals,  (where  "  they 
&^  no  questions"  of  the  unblushing  applicant 
for  relief  in  lier  maternity,)  has  been  described 
to  US  by  one  who,  aa  "  a  looker-on  in  Vienna," 
saw  there,  as  in  the  time  of  impudent  Lucio, 
"ooiniption  boil  and  bubble,  till  it  o'emin  the 
stew," — let  US  remember  that  infanticide,  the 
most  unnatural  of  all  crimes,  is  frequent  in  Eng- 
land to  an  extent  which  few  are  aware  of,  tmless 
they  follow  the  country  coroner  to  each  brief  for- 
maKhr  of  an  inquest,  and  compute  every  verdict 
of"R)und  dead"  upon  a  babe  that  has  perished 
in  the  field.     "We  happen  to  have  witnessed  much 
of  tills,  and  onvn  it  as  a  national  abomination. 

Bat,  what  has  poor  Euth  to  do  with  all  this 
Tileness  ?  Simply  this, — ^that  there  is  a  cant,  a 
notion  or  a  prejudice,  false  as  it  is  cruel,  which, 
because  she  once  did  wrong,  would  drive  her 
among  the  outcast.  This  pitiless  severity  towards 
feminine  frailty,  though  it  is  not  equally  mani- 
fest in  the  ancient  heathen  world,  comes  not  with, 
the  sanction  of  Christianity.  We  can  indicate 
a  Tery  different  origin.  Lately,  in  commending 
the  just  esteem,  with  which  our  Teutonic  forc- 
£i&crs  regarded  womanhood,  we  cited  the  Eoman 
testimony  to  the  chaste  manners  of  the  unconquer- 
able fair-haired  race.  But  the  historian,  angry 
with  the  luxurious  profligacy  of  the  imperial  me- 
tropolis, fiiilfl  to  gain  our  approval  of  that  ferocious 
(nistom  of  the  barbarians,  by  which  the  unfaith- 
ful wifii  was  scourged  with  ignominy  through  the 
tillage  of  her  tribe.  Yet  is  there  any  similarity 
^)<^eenthe  gmlt  of  her,  who  has  infringed  a  life- 
long solemn  contract,  and  the  folly  of  one  who, 
lored  by  a  traitor's  lips,  has  given  her  implicit 
trust  where  sihe  gave  her  maiden  love  ?  We  do 
^t  underrate  the  moral  mischief  of  that  first  step 
of  error ;  but,  that  it  should  ever  involve  the  total 
niin  of  a  life,  is  occasioned  by  the  inconsiderate 
pnbHc  opinion,  which,  by  an  entire  deprival  of 
her  reputation,  removes  the  customary  barriers 
^t  her  remaining  virtue.  See  how  this  grievance 
is  lamented  by  our  kindly  old  Chaucer,  speak- 


ing of  the  disgraoe  and  abandonment  of  poor  Crc- 
seide: — 

Yet  ne'ertheless,  whate'er  men  deem  or  say, 
In  scornful  language,  of  thy  brutalness, 
I  shall  excuse,  as  far  forth  as  I  may. 
Thy  womanhood,  thy  wisdom,  and  fairness ; 
The  which  fortmie  hath  put  to  such  distress 
As  her  pleased,  and  nothing  through  the  guilt 
Of  thee,  by  wicked  language  to  be  spilt. 

Allowing  nomething  of  censure,  as  the  case  may 
be,  we  cannot  allow  this  Teutonic  rigour.  Let 
there  be  no  laxity  of  morals;  may  it  still  be 
said  of  us,  what  Tacitus  said,  ''Nemo  enim  illic 
vitia  ridet ;"  but  this  sentence  of  social  damnation, 
worse  than  indiscriminate,  acquitting  the  more 
guilty  partner,  is  iniquitous,  and  we  protest 
against  it.  Puritanism,  with  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  killing  letter  of  the  Jewish  law,  rejecting 
the  mercifril  amendments  of  the  new  Divine  au- 
thority, has  made  this  public  injustice  more  into- 
lerable in  Protestant  countries ;  but  has  omitted 
redressing  the  balance  by  condemning  equally  the 
male  offender.  It  is  an  evil  among  us,  which 
needed,  no  less  than  slavery  did  in  America,  the 
pen  of  a  gifted  woman  to  challenge  its  consider- 
ation. 

And,  if  any  of  the  set  profess  to  be  shocked, 
that  a  lady  has  mooted  this  subject,  let  us  inti- 
mate respectfrdly,  that  matrons  and  damsels  of 
England  are  not  without  some  responsibility,  for 
the  wrongs  of  their  misled  sisters.  Let  us  quote 
an  observation,  which  is  not  ventured  by  us,  but 
by  one  of  the  clearest  of  our  ethical  writers. 
"  Many  a  female,  who  talks  in  the  language  of 
abhorrence  of  an  offending  sister,  and  averts  the 
eye  in  contumely  when  meeting  her  in  the  street, 
is  perfectly  willmg  to  be  the  Mend  of  the  equally 
offending  man."  If  this  be  a  fact,  we  may  spare 
them  the  essayist's  comment ;  but  he  cites,  by  way 
of  contrast,  a  statement,  (we  do  not  vouch  for  this 
fact,)  that,  "  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
seduction  is  regarded  as  a  despicable  crime,  and 
more  blame  is  attached  to  the  man  than  to  tho 
woman;  hence,  the  offence  on  the  part  of  tho 
female  is  more  readily  forgiven  and  forgotten ; 
and  she  finds  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  subse- 
quent matrimonial  alliance  when  deserted  by  her 
betrayer ;  who  is  generaUy  regarded  with  distrust, 
and  avoided  in  social  intercourse."  Well,  even 
in  savage  life  we  may  find  instruction,  as  the  Eo- 
man did  in  Germania ! 

This  monstrous  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment, as  visited  on  the  two  sexes,  has  no  reason- 
able ground.  Let  us  acknowledge,  with  our  noble 
Milton,  that  unchastity  is  "in  the  man,  more 
deflowering  and  dishonourable."  But  we  dare 
ask  any  candid  man  who  knows  the  world,  whe- 
ther chastity  in  manhood  %$  not,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases,  the  fruit  of  matured  reason  and 
establie&ed  principle,  controlling  unworthy  pas- 
sions ;  and  only  in  the  very  rarest,  it  can  pretend 
to  be  an  untouched  blossom,  a  nursling  of  youth- 
ful education?  If  we  must  confess  this,  why 
regard  the  virtac  of  an  erring  woman  as  irr;tric/. 
ably  and  for  ever  lost  ?  TTe  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  deliberately  and  witliout  offence,  that  in 
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regard  toa  person  like  her  imagined  in  this  book, 
whoso  fault  was  done  in  ignoranoe,  weakness,  and 
indiscretion,  whose  affection  remained  constant, 
her  behaviour  modest,  her  sentiment  pure  and  her 
conscience,  though  reproving  her,  still  in  its  inte- 
grity, (which  is  all  very  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
victiin  of  seduction,)  we  could  ascribe  the  opinion, 
which  condemned  her  as  hopeless,  to  no  basis  but 
a  superstitious  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  phy- 
sical virginity,  a  vague  notion  which  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  gross  and  sensual  conceptions  of  the 
matter,  such  as  deformed  the  mystical  theology  of 
the  monkish  ages. 

We  have  spoken ;  distinctly  and  in  earnest,  for 
we  know  no  more  serious  subject.  We  are  deeply 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  this  book  has  given. 
The  novelist,  who  dedicates  art,  in  sad  truth,  to 
the  service  of  humanity,  may  tread  the  ground 
which  fools  and  sophists  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter.    ThosOi  who  have  waded,  in  wondering 


perplexity,  through  that  goi^geous  luxoriance  of 
"tropical  vegetation,*'  as  some  one  calls  the 
"Titan"  of  Jean  Paul,  may  remember  the  abused 
simplicity  of  the  poor  credulous  country  girl ;  and 
that  other  tragedy  of  deceived  Linda,  whose  dark 
and  lofty  figure  we  see,  plunging  her  arms  into  the 
thombush  which  she  is  straining  to  her  bosom, 
bidding,  in  the  solemn  tones  of  despair,  "  Depart 
from  me  for  ever ;  I  am  Am  widow !''  For  ano- 
ther poet  witness,  let  us  call  him,  who  atoned  for 
the  coxcombry  of  flirtation,  which  is  reprehensible 
in  some  of  his  works,  by  creating  the  tenderness 
and  the  anguish  of  Gretchen.  And,  let  all  women 
observe,  that,  if  it  is  the  scomfhl  gibes  of  her 
female  companions,  by  which  the  sore  heart  of  the 
lost  child  was  tortured,  yet  after  all  is  over,  in  the 
heavenly  consummation,  received  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Virgin  Mother,  it  is  tK^re  '*  das  Ewig- 
Weibliche/'  which  "  zieht  una  hinan." 
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The  Educational  System  of  Germanv»  especially 
that  of  Prussia,  is  often  praised  and  held  up  for 
the  imitation  of  other  countries.  Great  credit  is 
no  doubt  due  to  Germany  for  what  in  the  course 
of  time  she  has  done  for  popular  instruction ;  but 
they  who  so  loudly  extol  are  either  ignorant  or 
forget  that  there  is  a  great  German  movement  for 
educational  reformation.  This  agitation  is  no 
novelty  of  the  day ;  the  first  difficulties  have  been 
conquered.  This  movement  had  for  its  object  a 
radical  reform ;  to  open  a  new  field  and  to  raise  an 
entirely  new  structure.  The  struggle  so  hope- 
fully commenced,  is  in  truth  the  struggle  of  Sifree 
national  school  against  a  despotic  State.  Who, 
knowing  the  success  of  the  contest  for  independ- 
ence waged  against  the  churches  and  priestcraft 
in  1770,  can  doubt  that  victory  will  crown 
the  effort  which  is  made  for  complete  emanci- 
pation ? 

This  movement  for  a  substantial  reform  of  the 
educational  system,  commenced  with  the  Beligious 
Keformation  in  Germany  in  1844,  and  the  first 
period  of  its  history  has  terminated  with  the  sup- 
pression by  the  governments  of  the  first  schools, 
established  by  the  free  religious  communities.  As 
the  character  of  this  movement  is  neither  accu- 
rately known  nor  understood  in  this  country,  the 
object  of  these  remarks  is  to  afford  some  clearer 
information  on  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  new 
educational  reformers. 

To  make  this  explanation  the  clearer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sketch  rapidly  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  education  in  Germany. 

The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
brought  education  forth  from  the  cloister,  and 
'"^(.itcd  lay  schools.     Luther,  supported  by  the 


electoral  prince  of  Saxony,  founded  schools  for  the 
new  Protestant  congregations.  But  as  these  in- 
stitutions were  completely  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  clergy,  no  great  progress  in  educa- 
tion was  made  in  the  interval  from  the  Keforma- 
tion till  the  creation  of  a  national  German  litera- 
ture, in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  German 
literature,  which  grow  green  with  Klopstock  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  bloomed  in 
mature  beauty  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  not 
nourished  by  emperors  or  by  kings,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple— ^by  the  whole  nation.  It  consequently  in- 
fluenced all  departments  of  knowledge,  regenerat- 
mg  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  and  awakening 
new  ideas.  It  had  influence  on  religion  through 
Klopstock,  on  philology  and  history  through 
Herder;  on  the  whole  cirole  of  knowledge 
through  Leasing  and  his  followers.  It  at  last  led 
to  a  reform  of  education,  so  long  fettered  by  the 
clergy. 

The  influence  on  religion  was,  however,  slight, 
for  the  clergy  were  not  moved  to  progress.  But 
the  reform  of  the  schools  was  so  decided,  that  from 
about  the  year  1770  is  dated  the  higher  cultiva- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  German  nation. 

While  the  United  States  of  America  were  con- 
quering their  independence,  and  France  preparing 
its  great  Bevolution,  Grermany  took  her  part  in 
progress  by  a  new  literature  and  philosophy,  pro- 
ducing new  ideas  and  a  sounder  Imowledge. 

The  most  important  practical  results  were  her 
national  education.  Her  school-reform  was  the 
revolutionarv  struggle  of  education  against  church 
misrule  and  bondage  to  priests. 

So  early  as  the  year  1 766,  books  and  journals 
were  published  advocating  school- reform,  tind  it 
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was  pro]^08ed  that  the  state  should  undertake  the 
duty  of  improTing  the  schools. 

Quietly  and  almost  secretly  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  emancipation  of  the  schools  from  the 
clezgy. 

l%e  first  person  who  gave  a  direct  impulse  to 
&e  moTement  was  Basedow  of  Hamhurg,  who 
lired  between  the  years  1723-90.  After  long 
meditation  on  the  subject  of  school-reform,  he,  in 
1768,  pubUshed  his  "  Proposals  to  the  Friends  of 
Man  about  Schools."  Herder,  Wieland,  Lessing, 
and  others,  had  propoundod  similar  ideas,  but 
Baaedaw  offered  his  plan  in  a  more  practical 
^pe,  and  he  found  much  sympathy  from  all 
danes  of  the  people.  As  the  national  literature 
had  grown,  so  was  school-reform  growing,  from 
the  people. 

In  1771,  Basedow  was  invited  to  Dessau,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  school  and 
eeminary  to  train  teachers  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. Enthusiasm  for  this  reform  grew  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  &therland,  and  very  soon  a  great 
nmnber  of  able  teachers  were  qualified  to  carry 
oat  the  reformed  system. 

In  Switzerland  the  genius  of  Festalozzi  was 
awakened  to  activity  by  this  movement.  But  the 
most  important  residts  were  exhibited  in  Prussia. 

An  independent  class  of  teachers  had  taken  the 
office  of  the  education  of  youth  from  the  hand 
of  the  deigy,  without  making  a  direct  opposition 
to  the  church. 

Till  1776,  the  school  reformation  was  only 
lepieaexited  hy  private  aehook.  But  in  that  year 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  issued  a  decree 
for  the  adoption  of  the  school  reform  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Miinster ;  and  the  other  governments 
qieedily  followed  his  example. 

In  Prussia  the  enthusiasm  for  the  school  reform 
was  national,  and  the  Gk)vemment  at  once  took 
the  superintendence  of  education  firom  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  as  weU  as  of  the  Protestant  clergy. 
This  interference  by  the  Government  caused  the 
school  reform  to  progress  with  greater  energy, 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  power  of  the  state  and 
its  greater  material  means. 

This  for  the  time  was  assuredly  a  great  pro- 
gress, for  education  could  not  have  become  gene- 
nd  without  the  power  and  infiuence  of  Qovem- 
xoentt  and  the  princes  had  not  yet  recognised  in 
the  school  a  mere  instrument  of  despotism. 

The  existing  organization  of  the  educational 
system  of  Prussia  was 'introduced  about  the  year 
1810.  The  Governments  of  Oermany  were  anxious 
to  do  all  they  could  to  excite  the  national  feelings 
against  the  oppression  of  Napoleon.      Prussian 
statesmen,  liberal  enough  in  ^ose  days,  carried 
out  a  complete  national  education.    They  caused 
schools  to  be  built  in  all  towns  and  villages,  and 
ordered  that  every  child,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  school ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
patents  who  did  not  send  t^eir  children  to  school, 
or  soffered  tiiemto  neglect  it,  should  be  punished. 
Under  this  system  a  new  generation  was  growing 
up  while  science  and  philosophy  were  gradually 
deveJaping  new  ideas. 


For  the  education  of  teachers  institutions  were 
formed,  directed  and  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  appointment  of  the  teachers  was 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  partly 
of  the  municipalists.  In  the  Catholic  provinces 
of  Prussia  the  right  of  nomination  was  divided 
between  the  Gbvemment  and  the  bishops. 

So  long  as  there  was  no  danger  to  the  absolute 
power  of  the  German  Princes,  from  liberal  move- 
ments of  the  people,  the  Governments  did  not 
abuse  the  schools.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather 
supported  the  liberal  principles,  in  opposition  to 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  clergy,  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  school  back  to  their 
dominion,  and  to  suppress  all  progress. 

But  firom  the  time  of  the  constitutional  move- 
ments in  Germany  and  Prance,  about  1830,  the 
princes  began  and  have  continued  to  use  the 
school  as  an  instrument  of  despotism,  and  in 
Prussia,  since  1840,  after  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  liberal  schoolmasters  and  teachers  were 
discouraged,  and  many  even  removed  from  their 
office.  The  school  was  now  in  greater  danger  from 
the  political  Gkrvemment  than  even  in  the  hands 
of  die  clergy.  In  escaping  fix)m  Scylla  it  was 
lost  in  Gharybdis. 

"  The  people  are  getting  too  clever,  toe  must 
put  some  stop  to  this  progress;^*  this  was  the  watch- 
word of  princes  and  ministers,  given  to  all  officials 
of  the  state.  The  clergy  accepted  it  with  delight, 
for  they  saw  that  this  was  the  way  to  bring  the 
people  gradually  back  under  their  influence  and 
yoke.  Many  Protestant  clergymen  who  were 
superintendents  of  schools  in  a  district,  told 
the  schoolmasters  that  they  should  not  be  so 
zealous  and  diligent  in  their  office,  for  the  people 
were  too  clever. 

In  the  years  1841-42-48,  several  decrees  and 
directions  were  given  by  the  Prussian  ministry, 
for  limiting  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
people,  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reli- 
gion. Instruction  in  geography,  history,  natural 
science,  was  to  be  first  neglected,  and  then  to 
cease  altogether. 

The  present  king  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  chief 
Protestant  country  of  Germany,  it  is  well  known, 
has  long  had  an  inclination  to  tiie  Catholic  church 
and  to  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
took  therefore  hostile  measures  against  the  pro- 
gressive party  in  the  Protestant  church. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy,  well  organized,  and 
supported  by  Mettemich,  took  advantage  of  this 
disposition  of  the  head  of  the  chief  Protestant 
country  of  the  continent,  and  arrogantly  agitated 
against  everything  savouring  of  progress,  and 
very  strenuously  against  the  Protestant  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia.  In  the  year  1843-44,  they 
were  everywhere  exclaiming,  "  in  three  years  all 
Protestant  Germany  will  be  back  to  the  Pope.'' 
To  manifest  their  mumph,  mocking  the  cultiva- 
tion, the  science,  the  great  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, and  insulting  the  genius  of  Germany,  they 
set  up  a  Fetishy  or  an  external  material  object  for 
worship— the  holy  coat  of  Christ  "at  T^ves." 
The  indignation  of  the  German  nation  at  this 
scandalouB  prooeeding  and  outrage  against  reli- 
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gion,  caused  the  second  refonnation  in  the  year 
1844. 

The  free  or  humanitarian  religious  congrega- 
tions, formed  since  January  1845,  commenced, 
side  by  side  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  a 
radical  reform  of  the  schools. 

At  the  second  religious  reform  meeting  atBres- 
lau,  in  January  1845,  as  the  fbrst  representatiye 
of  the  new  religious  Eeformation  in  the  Catholic 
church,  I  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  school-reform, 
and  in  all  my  reform-journeys  through  Germany  I 
prepared  the  groundin  the  congregations,  for  schools 
independent  of  the  absolute  state.  In  the  first 
synod-meeting  of  the  congregationB  of  Silesiai  in 
August  1845,  I  induced  a  number  of  deputies, 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  plan,  "  to  form  schools 
in  the  congregations,  independent  of  the  absolute 
Grovemment."  As  the  struggles  against  the  Eoman 
hierarchy,  and  later  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
Protestant  state-church  were  suficientiy  ar- 
duous, the  reformers  declared  no  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  goyemment,  but  they  quietiy  com- 
menced to  form  independent  schools,  organized 
on  the  principles  of  tiie  new  reformation,  each 
supported  and  directed  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation. Had  the  government  clearly  compre- 
hended in  the  beginning,  that  the  schools  of  the 
free  religious  communities  formed  a  direct  antago- 
nism to  the  state,  the  congregations  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  found  them.  But 
as,  in  the  year  1770,  the  school  commenced  a 
struggle  for  emancipation  from  the  church  with- 
out noise  or  ostentation,  so  was  the  struggle  for 
emancipation  from  the  state  begun  quietiy,  and 
almost  in  secret,  in  the  year  1845. 

As  the  gospel  of  the  new  ^riod  of  cultivation 
commenced,  **  In  the  beginning  were  deeds,''  the 
first  reformers  endeavoured  to  form  schools  inde- 
pendent of  the  absolute  government,  without 
making  a  noise  about  it  through  the  press.  The 
congregations,  or  rather  the  associations  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  took  the  school  out  of  the  handj9  of 
the  government,  and  exercised  their  first  divine 
right  as  parents  of  educating  their  youth. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  new  humani- 
tarian religious  congregations,  the  independent 
and  perfect  education  of  youth  is  regarded  as  a 
religiom  duiy.  They  proceeded  to  work  on  a 
ground  well  prepared  through  the  instructional 
culture  of  the  national  system  in  use.  Under  the 
established  state  system,  education  was  a  policy, 
proceeding  on  command  given  by  the  government ; 
under  the  congregational  system  it  was  regarded 
as  a  religious  and  moral  auty,  proceeding  from 
the  free  convictions  of  the  people  themselves. 

This  is  in  outiine  the  general  history  of  the 
progress  of  national  education  in  Germany. 

The  establishment  of  the  free  independent 
schools  of  the  new  religious  community  was  thus 
the  third  great  step  in  the  history  of  German 
popular  education.  We  have  now  to  speak  of 
the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  independent 
school.  The  fundamental  principle  of  thlB  edu- 
cational system  is  the  free  development  of  the 
essence  and  faculties  of  the  youth,  or  thedevelop- 
xsmi  of  the  diyine  i^^  Uying  in  mm  and  man* 


kind.  The  aim  of  the  education  in  the  free  reli- 
gious community  is  to  awaken  the  consciousneBs 
of  fr'ee  dignity,  the  self-depending  union  of  the 
individual  with  his  nation,  with  manldnd,  and 
with  God. 

This  education  is  in  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  family,  as  the  parents 
of  the  children  are  the  constant  watching  guar* 
dians  and  directors  of  the  schools.  They  fix  the 
principles  on  which  their  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated, not  waiting  for  the  orders  or  directions  of 
governments,  hierarohies,  or  priesthoods.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  new  education  of 
Germany,  is  the  righteous,  di^tinctiy  recognised  and 
independent  participation  of  women  in  the  duties 
of  sdhool-education ;  it  is  participation  of  motherly 
love,  and  recognition  of  women's  natural  and  di- 
vine right.  Under  the  state  educational  systems 
of  Germany,  the  mother  had  only  the  right  to 
educate  her  children  while  they  were  under  the 
age  of  six  years.  Bureaucracy  and  hierarchy  re- 
gulated the  principles,  and  dinscted  the  education 
of  all  above  that  age.  Ko  citizen  of  the  state, 
no  mother,  no  father,  had  any  voice  whatever  in 
the  principles  and  organisation  of  the  school-eda- 
cation. 

Who  can  best  understand  the  tender  duties  of 
the  loving  office  of  education — the  parents  of  the 
child  or  tiie  despotised  government  of  a  state  or 
church?  As  parents  had  no  right  whatever  in 
the  state  schools  (with  few  exceptions),  the 
princes  and  clergy,  alternately,  or  in  league, 
abused  education  and  trained  up  the  children  to 
their  own  purposes,  always  selfish,  too  often 
criminal. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  new  reformation, 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  took  care,  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  the  new  schools,  that  all 
parents  should  have  the  influence  which  was 
their  right.  Each  congregation  of  the  free  roU« 
gious  community  annually  electa,  by  universal 
BufNge,  men  and  women,  a  oonunittee  to  direct 
the  school,  which  committee  must,  regularly  once 
a  month,  report  the  position  and  progress  of  the 
school  to  a  general  meeting  of  &e  whole  con- 
gregation. The  teachers  have  fuU  liberty  of 
instiruction,  and  are  limited  only  by  the  ccmsti' 
tutional  principles  of  the  free  religioua  oonuna* 
nity.  The  discipline  of  the  sdbool  ia  only  limited 
by  the  fiindamental  prindpleB  of  the  conmiunity, 
and  these  have  been  dedaied  by  the  fre^  express, 
and  separate  assent  of  each  oongiegation  il  th^ 
Union.  The  general  supervision  of  education  ^ 
intrusted  to  district  meetings,  or  synods,  and 
their  executive  officers,  the  presiding  members  of 
each  district,  freely  elected.  All  the  advantages 
which  centralization  offisrs  to  progress,  are  hers 
given,  without  any  of  the  despotism  of  centralisa- 
tion. By  the  free  constitution  of  this  community, 
these  superior  assemblies  are  real  representations 
of  the  congregations,  and  all  the  resolutions  they 
pass,  must  be  first  discussed  and  adopted  by 
each  congregation,  before  they  oan  iake  effsct  as 
general  laws  of  the  oommunify. 

The  free  reUgious  oonmiunity  is  thus  a  reli- 
gious and  educational  federal  xepuUio^  in  wbicb 
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democracy  is  not  paralysed  by  inconsistent  and  I  life  in  the  humanitarian  religiouB  commnnityj 


tynmnic  theories  of  omnipotence  in  superior 
councils.  The  members  of  each  congregation  are, 
as  regards  the  regulation  of  their  own  aflGEurs, 
soTereign,  and  only  yield  to  a  superior  general 
direction  for  the  common  weal,  for  the  common 
defence  (as  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
union  in  the  first  instance),  and  that  progress  and 
improyement  may  be  promoted  by  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  have  better  means  of  study  and 
observation  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  masses  of 
men.  A  complete  self-government  by  each  con- 
gregation is  &US  in  no  way  crippled,  but  rather 
stzengthened  and  made  more  efficient  by  the  supe- 
rior su^estive  directions  of  the  free  synod  and 
councils  of  the  new  religious  community. 

It  13  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
reformers,  wheneTcr  the  political  circumstances 
permit,  and  when  Germany  obtains  £ree  municipal 
constitutions,  to  admit  the  municipalities  into  the 
direction  of  education. 

AH  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four- 
teen years,  whether  poor  or  rich,  have  the  same 
instruction,  and  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
congr^;ation.  Besides  developing  the  faculties 
and  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  children,  ample 
care  is  taken,  by  suitable  exercises,  to  strengthen 
their  bodies.  This  brief  explanation  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  new  reform  in  Germany  is  one 
odlculated  to  lead  to  perfect  liberty  and  a  real 
humanitarian  educational  system. 

As  the  humanitarian  religious  community  had 
given  women  equal  rights,  and  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  education,  it  was  necessary,  with  the 
view  to  a  higher  dischaj^  of  these  duties,  to  pro- 
vide a  better  system  of  superior  education  for 
women.      In   Germany  there  were   numberless 
superior  institutions,  universities,  colleges,   and 
lyqmasia  for  the  male  vouth,  but  there  were  none 
^  young  females.   I  therefore  proposed  and  took 
measures  for  estabhshing  good  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  ladies,  especially  for 
the  instruction  of  Kiful^gdrtnerinnrnf  or  infant 
govemesses.     In  1846, 1  formed  the  first  Urauen- 
wr»w,  Of  ladies'  union,  to  support  and  direct 
female  schools  of  the  congregation,  endeavouring 
to  lecure  an  active  realisation  of  my  idea  of  such 
institutional  based  on  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  women,  and  equally  directed  by  male 
and  female  memb^  of  tiie  congregations.      I 
dmed  that  this  should  be  a  nationid  work,  and 
1  endeavoured  to  form  a  national  representation 
of  education  composed  of  able  and  enlightened  men 
and  women,  elected  by  the  Mends  of  school  reform 
t^oftbout  Germany.    But  I  was  unable  to  bring 
this  congress  together  before  I  was  driven  into 
exile  by  the  despots  in  1849.     I,  however,  suc- 
cfeded,  before  I  left  Germany,  in  establishing  a 
"^^  school"  for  young  ladies,  at  Hamburg. 
This  instittttion  was  the  first  created  and  sup- 
ported, and  directed  by  the  new  spirit  awakened 
^u^  the  higher  religious  ideas  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  to  qualify  women  to  take  an  active  and 
efficient  part  in  the  great  work  of  humanity. 
Cultivated  women,  prepared  by  more  inde- 


and  in  the  ladies'  unions,  were  now  qualified  to 
assist  in  working  out  these  great  ideas  of  a  new 
and  national  educational  system  for  the  female 
sex.  This  high  or  training-school  of  Hamburg, 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  the  firee  religious 
community,  and  constituted  in  strict  conformity 
with  its  ideas;  and  it  was  supported  by  all  the 
ladies'  imions  of  the  firee  religious  community.* 

The  founders  of  this  school  fixed  sixteen  years 
as  the  age  of  the  young  ladies  admitted  to  this 
institution,  for  instruction  and  training.  They 
were  instructed  not  only  in  the  various  branches 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but  were  trained  to  con- 
duct the  Xinder-garten,  to  teach  young  girls  in 
the  school,  and  prepare  them  for  a  shiure  in  the 
duties  of  the  ladies'  unions. 

To  the  meetings  of  the  leading  committee  the 
young  ladies  of  the  college  sent  six  members,  as 
their  representatives  or  deputies.  This  committee 
was  chosen  and  composed  of  members  of  the 
ladies'  unions  and  professors  of  this  high  school. 

We  must  here  i^ortly  describe  the  interestLng 
institution  of  the  children's  gardens,  founded  by 
Frederick  Frobel,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
the  followers  of  Pestalozzi.  The  Kinder-gartcn 
is  an  improved  infant-school  for  children  of  from 
three  to  seven  years  of  age,  on  a  system  which 
should  rather  be  styled  one  of  amusement  than 
education,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.  Fro- 
bel  based  his  system  on  a  clear  perception  of  the 
firee  and  progressive  nature  of  man.  By  com- 
paring children  to  young  plants,  he  demonstrated 
that  mental  cultivation  should  be  combined  with 
bodily  exercise.  The  superintendence  of  the 
Kinder-garten  he  confided  cliiefly  to  female  hands, 
believing  that  the  delicate  nature  of  young  chil- 
dren requires  the  tenderness  of  woman's  care. 
For  this  purpose,  he  trained  a  number  of  young 
girls  as  teachers,  and,  in  spite  of  his  advanced 
age,  he  still  continues  to  do  so. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kinder-garten 
system,  is  the  free  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  child's  natural  faculties;  it  assists  the 
young  mind  of  the  child  in  its  natural  disposition 
for  development  and  progress.  Ab  infants  of 
three  years  are  unfit  to  learn,  but  as  they  freely 
develop  themselves  even  at  that  age  by  playing, 
thus  manifesting  their  natural  inclination  to  acti- 
vity, the  amusements  of  tiie  Kinder-garten  have 
been  regulated  after  the  mental  fiiculties  of  man, 
and  they  receive  a  higher  importance  by  conferring 
on  the  child  a  happiness  shared  by  numerous  com- 
panions ;  for  man  can  only  fully  form  himself  in 
community,  and,  through  association,  attain  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  development  by 
playing  makes  the  children  happy,  as  working  is 
the  first  condition  of  the  happiness  of  men ;  and 
when  they  are  happy,  they  leave  off  those  bad 
habits  which  are  frequently  caused  by  an  crro- 


«  The  ladies*  onion  supports  the  children,  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  instructs  young  girls  going  into  service.  The 
principle  is,  to  aid  the  poor  to  hel^  themselves.  It  is 
held  hy  the  congregations  to  he  a  religious  duty,  to  pre- 
vent misery  as  muah  as  they  can,  hv  securing  employ- 

jniaA  thoiijjht  and  action^  during  three  yeara  of  |  meat  for  Ibe  poor,  and,  as  Cv  as  possible,  to  banish  alms. 
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neous  method  of  directing  the  natural  inclination 
for  activity  and  occupation.  The  practical  use  of 
such  infant-schools,  therefore,  consists  in  giving 
full  scope  to  this  disposition,  and  in  allowing  the 
mental  faculties  a  firee  development. 

Education  in  these  schools  commences  with  the 
development  of  the  senses,  and  almost  with  the 
growth  of  the  body.  The  children  are  first  taught 
to  observe,  to  listen,  to  talk,  to  sing  accurately, 
and  to  move  with  grace.  A  ball  is  employed  as 
the  first  instrument  of  play,  or  a  soft  globe  which 
can  easily  be  moved  about  by  the  tiny  hand  of  the 
child,  and  with  which  the  imagination  may  rea- 
dily compare  different  objects.  To  the  infant 
imagination,  now  it  is  a  bird  that  flies,  now,  the 
dog  that  runs  or  leaps.  The  ball  is  coloured,  that 
the  child  may  be  at  once  introduced  into  the  living 
garden  of  nature,  and  have  the  sense  of  colour 
awakened.  The  ball  is  round,  and,  therefore, 
represents  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies,  to  com- 
prehend which  there  is  an  innate  desire  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred games  with  the  ball,  each  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  littie  song.  From  the  soft  ball  the 
growing  child  proceeds  to  the  hard  ball,  that  he 
may  be  accustomed  to  use  his  increasing  strength. 
From  the  ball,  the  rolling  body,  the  progress  is 
to  the  use  of  an  an^lar  body,  the  cube.  The  cy- 
linder or  roller  is  used  as  a  connection  between 
the  two.  Ball,  roUer,  and  cube,  are  attached  to 
strings,  and  swung  round  in  circles  to  show  to  the 
child  the  motion  of  bodies  and  the  different  forms 
during  that  motion,  so  that  it  may  acquire  a  clear 
conception  of  the  same,  and  learn  to  distinguish 
how  tho  unit  proceeds  from  multitude,  and  multi- 
plicity from  unity.  The  balls,  rollers,  and  cubes, 
are  then  separated  and  employed  for  frirther  play- 
ing, termed  architectural  games.  They  consist 
cither  in  face  formations  or  plastic  forms,  cre- 
ated by  the  child's  own  unrestricted  imagination, 
or  in  imitation  of  objects  in  nature  called  forms  of 
life.  They  are,  therefore,  calculated  to  lead  to 
observation  of  outward  things,  and  to  excite  com- 
parison of  form  and  size  in  various  objects.  The 
perception  of  mathematical  forms  being  thus  pre- 
pared by  ocular  demonstration,  cutting  and  dur- 
ing, piercing  and  pricking  card-boaixl,  platting 
and  folding  paper,  and  braiding  thin  strips  of  wood 
and  plat,  are  next  introduced  as  amusements. 
The  triangle  is  the  fundamental  figure  in  cutting 
out,  and  is  shaped  according  to  different  models. 

The  great  variety  thus  produced  is  remarkable 
and  beautiful.  Patterns  are  made  from  coloured 
slips  of  paper,  and  many  kinds  of  apparatus  are 
designed  with  littie  streaks  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. This  occupation  improves  the  practical 
disposition  of  children  and  awakens  the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Lastly:  there  are  social  pastimes  to 
exercise  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  a  consciousness  that 
they  are  members  of  a  free  community.  These 
games  being  copied  from  nature,  are  weU  adapted 
to  awaken  the  sense  of  beauty  and  love,  and  each 
is  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  song.  The 
children,  for  instance,  represent  fishes  and  birds, 
mi  with  their  littie  hands  imitate  their  motions. 


A  garden  is  usually  attached  to  the  school-room, 
children  like  plants,  constantiy  requiring  fresh 
air.  There  they  are  taught  to  arrange  their  own 
littie  flower  beds,  and  to  sow  them  in  springtime, 
and  they  thus  learn  the  names  and  growth  of 
plants.  Experience  has  shown  that  children 
brought  up  in  these  infant  institutions,  are  very 
active  and  cheerful,  and  that  they  distinguish 
themselves  on  entering  a  school  of  instruction  by 
a  desire  for  learning,  by  devemess,  and  by  cheer- 
fulness. 

After  the  princes  of  Germany,  breaking  the 
oaths  taken  before  God  and  the  people,  had 
crushed  constitutional  liberty,  they  commenced 
persecuting  the  humanitarian  religious  congrega- 
tions. 

In  Austria,  where  the  first  fr-ee  religious  con- 
gregations were  formed  by  me  in  the  memorable 
year  1848,  the  religious  persecutions  were  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  unfortunate  sur- 
render of  Vienna  in  October.  The  Government 
not  only  prohibited  the  divine  service,  but  also 
the  institution  of  instruction  formed  by  the  con- 
gregation and  the  ladies'  unions.  How  brutul 
were  the  persecutions  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact,  that  the  ministers  and  presiding  members 
were  imprisoned,  that  one  of  the  ministers 
was  forced  into  a  madhouse,  that  some  members 
were  publicly  flogged,  and  the  children  of  the 
members  were  forced  into  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits ;  any  Austrian  soldier  seen  going  to  the 
chapel  of  tiie  fr^ee  religious  congregations  was 
punished  by  twenty-four  lashes. 

In  Prussia,  the  chief  Protestant  country  of  the 
European  continent*  the  persecutions  against  the 
reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century  commenced 
against  the  general  meetings,  but  very  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  children's  gardens,  and  tiio  schools 
of  the  free  religious  communities.  In  the  year 
1851  the  ministry  of  Prussia  issued  a  decree,  for- 
bidding all  children's  gardens,  formed  by  the  free 
religious  congregations,  or  by  the  ladies'  unions. 
In  the  year  1852  the  ministry  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  the  first  independent  echool  in  Bres- 
lau.  In  Bavaria  the  children's  gardens  and  the 
schools  were  also  suppressed  in  1851  and  1852. 
The  puissant  Prussian  Government,  beaten  by 
the  Austrian  Jesuits,  turned  its  vidiant  armies 
against  the  terrible  foes  sporting  in  the  children's 
gardens.  And  this  mighty  Gk)vemment  of  Prussia 
is  called  one  of  the  ** great  powers  of  Europe!" 
Is  there  no  historical  pencil  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  the  heroic  achievement  of  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  in  taking  the  citadels  of  the 
infant  schools  ?  But  if  tyrant  princes  have  put 
down  some  of  the  first  planted  schools  of  a  new 
independent  national  education,  they  have  not 
been  able  or  have  not  dared  to  suppress  all  the 
new  schools.  A  few  still  exist  in  South  Germany, 
in  Hamburg,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pathcr- 
land.  The  idea  still  lives  in  all  the  German 
nations,  and  it  has — ^thanks  to  the  tyrant  des- 
pots— even  through  their  persecutions,  ripened 
gloriously  for  a  beautiful  harvest  in  the  good 
time  coining. 

In  Hamburg  and  in  other  large  cultivated  towns 
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of  Germany,  the  best  teacliers  have  accepted  the 
reform  idea.  If  there  is  at  present  much  to 
sadden  the  fiiends  of  human  improvement,  there 
is  also  much  to  excite  hope   that  the  tyranny 


of  Princes  and  Jesuits  is  a  tamporary  calamity; 
painful  but  useful  in  teaching  men  the  power  and 
necessity  of  self-dependence  and  united  exertion 
for  humanity  and  freedom. 


A    CHKISTMAS    VACATION    IN    JUTLAND. 


F£OK  THE  DANISH. 


CHAPTER     I. 
A  SNOW-STOXUf. 

Ix  my  thirtieth  year  I  was  appointed  Bector 
(bead  master)  of  the  Latin  school  in  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Jutland.  I  entered  upon  my 
daties  at  Easter,  and,  nevertheless,  wben  Christ- 
mas came  round  I  was  not  yet  married — ^nay,  not 
even  engaged.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so 
marrellous  an  occurrence,  and  the  more  so,  as  I 
not  only  cultivated  the  serious  muses,  but  was 
likewise  a  devoted  votary  of  their  livelier  sisters, 
Eateipe,  Thalia,  and  Terpsichore;  or,  in  non- 
mythological  language,  I  took  the  part  of  first 
fiddler  in  all  amateur  concerts,  and  of  first  lover 
in  all  private  theatricals;  and  as  to  the  baUs,  it 
¥as  &e  opinion  of  all  the  young  ladies  in  the 
town,  that  neither  the  Figaro  nor  the  Molinaseo 
went  off  well  if  the  Hector  did  not  lead  the 
d;mce. 

The  Christmas  vacation  was  drawing  nigh,  and 
1  was  anticipating  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  weeks 
o/t'tfm,  during  which  I  contemplated  finishing  off 
the  dissertation  on  the  ''  Social  Pleasures  of  the 
Ancients,"  which  I  was  writing  for  my  Doctor's 
degree ;  but,  most  unexpectedly  I  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  those  of  the  modems.  Thammerraad 
Hansen*  (I  give  him  this  name  because  it  is  borne 
by  80  many,  and  because  I  hate  the  mysterious 
•  .  .  which  so  disagreeably  interrupt  the  reader) 
from  Ulvedal,  whose  son  was  one  of  the  pupils  in 
the  school,  came  to  fetch  him  home,  and  pressed 
me  so  warmly  to  accompany  them,  that  at  length 
1  yielded,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return 
home  whenever  I  desired.  Fearing  that  time 
might  possibly  hang  heavily  on  my  hands  I  also 
proridd  myself  with  a  duodecimo  edition  of  old 
GeUert. 

As  soon  as  I  had  given  my  assent,  the  Tham- 
Ottniad  said,   "  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  also 
persuade  the  Conrector  to  be  of  the  party  ?"  "And 
all  the  masters,  father!"  added  his  son.    The  pro- 
posal was  at  once  carried  out,  and  as  in  accordance 
^th  tho  Thanmierraad's  wish,  I  exercised  my 
W  officio,  we  gained  the  assent  of  all,  except  the 
^■Mster  of  the  second  form  who  was  suffering  from 
indisposition.      But  before  I  begin  the  nantitive 
of  our  excursion  to  TJlvedal,  I  think  I  ought  to 
pTe  a  sketch  of  these,  my  colleagues,  who  were 
*U»  like  myself,  unmarried,  but  had  otherwise 
nothing  in  common. 

*  A  title  which  gives  a  certain  rank,  . 


The  Conrector  had  been  married;  but  at  this 
time  he  had  been  during  many  years  a  childless 
widower,  and  living  rather  retired  with  an  elderly 
sister  who  directed  his  little  household.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  and  sound  principles,  of  much 
firmness  and  steadiness  of  will,  and  of  a  serious 
yet  gentle  turn  of  mind ;  in  addition  to  which, 
he  possessed  eminent  qualifications  as  a  teacher 
and  educator  of  youth,  and  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  had  expounded 
daily  for  upwai'ds  of  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
classic  authors  in  these  two  languages  were  his 
most  cherished  companions,  and  above  all  others 
he  prized  Horace,  whom  ho  knew  by  heart,  and 
quoted  on  all  occasions.  The  uniformity  of  his 
life  was  broken  by  one  diversion  only,  and  that 
was  a  game  of  ToccaUgli  every  Sunday  evening, 
with  the  master  of  the  fifth  form ;  and  even  on 
these  occasions  he  made  use  of  the  ancient  termi- 
nology. 

His  adversary  in  the  game — ^whom  we  will 
hereafter  call  Quintus — ^was,  when  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance,  a  man  of  about  sixty  (the  same 
age  as  the  Conrector),  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and 
of  an  iron  constitution.  In  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  his-body,  his  face  was  very  large,  and  never 
betrayed  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion,  not  even 
of  anger.  An  old  proverb  says,  ''it  is  difBlcult 
to  look  further  into  a  man  than  his  teeth;''  but 
into  Quintus  one  could  not  even  look  so  far ;  for 
his  long  upper  lip  formed  an  impenetrable  curtain, 
which  was  kept  firmly  down,  even  when  he  was 
in  the  act  of  eating,  and  which  neither  smile  nor 
laugh  displaced ;  for  he  had  never  been  seen  to 
smile,  and  his  laugh  was  but  a  succession  of  hollow 
sounds,  which  caused  no  variation  in  his  counte- 
nance. Quintus  was  ruled  by  one  passion  only, 
or  rather  tendency,  and  that  was  a  desire  to  accu- 
mulate money ;  wherefore,  he  never  ate  sufficient 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  except  when  at  a  friend's 
table,  and  then  indeed  he  made  up  for  former 
privations.  But  if  he  used  his  jaws  diligently  at 
table,  he  gave  them  full  rest  on  all  other  occasions. 
He  never  addressed  any  one ;  all  his  talk  being 
limited  to  answers,  and  these  were  ever  in  the 
true  laconic  style.  The  school  was  the  only  place 
where  he  practised  his  powerful  organ  of  speech. 
He  was  not  a  bad  teacher,  but  he  had  a  manner 
of  his  own,  which  he  adhered  to  as  faithfully  as 
if  it  had  been  a  ritual.  He  always  insisted  on  a 
double  translation  of  the  books  which  he  was 
reading  with  the  pupils,  the  one  literal,  the  other 
free;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  freedom 
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of  the  latter  often  degenerated  into  license.  I 
thus  remember  hcaiing  him  one  of  the  first  days 
after  my  appointment  to  the  school,  reading  a 
scene  from  Terence  with  the  boys,  in  which  oc- 
curs the  sentence:  ''Ira  amantium  amoris  est 
integratio."  The  pupil  translated  first  thus: 
**  The  anger  of  lovers  is  the  renewal  of  love ;''  but 
Quintus  cried :  "free!"  The  pupil  began :  "When 
sweethearts  fall  out—"  "  That  is  false,  fellow," 
thundered  Quintus,  interrupting  him,  and  substi- 
tuting some  arbitrary  and  outn^eously  burlesque 
version  of  his  own.  The  laughter-loving  bovs 
often  pretended  to  forget  his  travestie  of  the 
author  they  were  reading,  in  order  to  make  him 
repeat  it  himself;  and  when,  on  his  doing  so,  they 
gave  vent  to  their  merriment,  he  did  not  take 
this  amiss,  but  frequently  chimed  in  with  his 
hollow  "Ho!  ho!  ho!"  He  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a  favourite  with  the  boys,  had  he  not 
been  so  covetous,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  stingy. 
When  the  pupils  of  his  class  returned  to  school, 
after  the  holidays,  they  were  expected  to  present 
themselves  before  him ;  but  those  who  came  empty- 
handed  received  but  a  sorry  welcome.  "  Have 
you  brought  me  no  message  from  your  mother  ?" 
asked  he,  if  the  disciple  saidnothing  to  that  effect. 
"  No  I"  "  Has  she  not  given  you  some  butter  to 
bring?"  "No!"  "No  cheese?"  "No!"  "Not 
either  any  chickens  ?"  "No !"  "Get  along,  you  lazy 
fellow,  I  care  not  to  see  you  before  my  eyes !"  and 
thus  ended  the  interview.  His  meanness  was 
the  more  revolting  as  he  even  went  the  lengths  of 
selling  the  presents  which  were  sent  to  him  on 
such  occasions,  never  allowing  himself  to  consume 
any  but  those  which  were  very  low  in  the  market. 
His  dress  was  in  unison  with  his  whole  mode 
of  living ;  his  every-day  costume  consisted  of  a 
brownish-yellow  fix>ck-coat,  ditto  knee-breeches, 
and  long  stiff  boots ;  his  waistcoat  was  as  invi- 
sible as  his  teeth.  His  black  neck- tie  partook 
somewhat  of  a  brovmish-red  tint,  and  his  wig  and 
queue  were  of  a  yellow-red  hue ;  for  it  was  only 
powdered  five  times  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  great  Ghuitsh  festivals,  on  which  occasions, 
also,  his  old  black  suit  got  an  airing. 

Quartus  was  in  almost  every  respect  the  reverse 
of  Quintus.  He  was  small,  delicately  built,  and 
quick  in  all  his  movements,  and  though  a  man  of 
middle  ago,  had  retained  all  the  elegance  of  hisyouth, 
and  also  his  youthftil  desire  to  please  the  ladies,  a 
wish  which  seems,  however,  never  to  have  been 
gratified ;  at  least  he  had  never  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  induce  any  young  lady  to  accompany  him  to 
the  altar.  In  consequence  of  Yenus  having  proved 
herself  so  unfavourable,  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  another  divinity,  who  is  said  to 
have  afforded  consolation  to  many  an  unhappy 
lover  and  husband ;  but  though  a&eady  a  votary 
of  Bacchus,  at  the  time  I  learnt  to  know  him,  he 
was  not  yet  what  ho  called  a  regular  toper.  The 
boys,  who  are  always  the  first  to  discern  the  fail- 
ings of  their  masters,  were  also  the  firg^  to  dis- 
cover poor  Quartus'  frt^uent  libations  to  the  jolly 
god,  for  which  purpose  he  used  to  invent  various 
pretexts  for  leaving  the  school-room.  Another 
little  faUiog  under  which  he  laboured,  was  a 


desire  to  boast  of  his  past  as  well  as  present  favour 
with  the  ladies,  and  as  this  failing  was  well  known, 
it  win  readily  be  conceived  that  he  was  in  society 
frequently  made  the  butt  of  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, the  lively  girls  allowing  themselves  a 
little  innocent  flirtation  with  hun,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  belief  in  his  being  irresistible. 

Of  Tertius  I  have  but  little  to  say.  He  was  one 
of  the  miUion,  who  are  wanting  in  such  inde- 
pendence of  character  or  being  as  is  required  to 
form  a  distinct  individuality,  and  who  are  like 
certain  insects,  which  take  their  colour  from  the 
objects  that  surround  them.     According  to  the 
world's  judgment,  he  was  "  a  good  man,"  because 
he  did  no  evil  (at  least  in  a  positive  sense) ;  be- 
cause he  conformed  himself  as  much  as  possible 
to    every  one;    because  he  never  contradicted 
any  one ;  and  because  he  was  ready  to  do  every- 
thing that  others  did,  and  did  everything  indif- 
ferently, or  at  least  only  pretty  well.    He  was  a 
mediocre  teacher  and  a  mediocre  musician;  he 
danced  pretty  well,  and  was  an  indifferent  hand 
at  whist.    He  was  of  my  age,  although  his  phleg- 
matic temperament  and  manners,  as  also  his  very 
dark  hair  and  beard,  made  him  appear  older.  And 
now  I  think  the  reader  is  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  learned  company  that  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  spending  Christmas  at  TJlvedsl ; 
I,  because  I  could  not  resist  the  hearty  impor- 
tunity of  a  sincerely  hospitable  man ;  the  Con- 
rector  because  he  could  not  resist  my  persuasions; 
Quintus  because  he  expected  to  enjoy  good  cheer 
at  the  expense  of  another;   Quartus  because  he 
knew  there  would  be  good  wine  and  pretty  women; 
and  Tertius,  because  every  body  else  was  going. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  before  we 
started.  I  was  seated  with  Thammerraad  Hansen 
in  his  own  sledge,  which  held  only  two  persons 
inside,  and  was  driven  by  himself,  his  son  being 
seated  behind.  The  four  masters  were  in  a  sledge 
that  followed,  the  driver  being  Mr.  Hansen's 
coachman.  The  weather  had  been  murky  and 
still  all  day ;  but  as  we  were  leaving  the  town  a 
south-east  wind  began  to  rise  which  disturbed  the 
fine  loose  snow  and  whirled  it  like  a  thin  volume 
of  smoke  along  the  top  of  the  embankment  which 
bordered  the  road ;  but  the  Thammerraad  hoped 
nevertheless  that  we  would  reach  Ulvedal  with- 
out any  difficulty,  as  the  horses  were  swift  and 
the  road  well  known  to  him. 

We  drove  at  a  ftirious  pace,  but  the  snow  soon 
began  to  fall  as  well  as  to  rise,  and  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  we  had  hardly  left  the 
town  half  a  mile  behind  us,  before  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  to  meet — all  was  white  above  us 
and  below.    It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  found  myself  in  the  open  field  in  a  seriouB  snow- 
storm.    Unacquainted  with  the  difiicnlties  and 
dangers  of  the  position,  I  therefore  enjoyed  the 
tempest,  as  a  child  does  the  sight  of  a  house  on 
fire,  or  as  Ossian's  Carthon,  when  he  tells  of  the 
destruction  of  his  father's  castle :  "  The  volumes 
of  smoke,"  he  says,  "  delighted  my  eyes ;  I  knew 
not  why  the  women  wept."    Also  my  eyes  were 
delighted  with  the  whirling  snow,  which  enve- 
loped us  lilce  a  dense  oloud}  I  (d^o  knew  not  for 
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some  time,  why  the  liyely  Thammerroad  had  be- 
come 10  lerioufl  and  so  silent.  Even  when  the 
erening  was  more  advanced,  and  our  position  was 
by  no  means  matter  for  merriment,  I  felt  in  the 
midst  of  my  fears  that  secret,  perhaps  I  may  term 
it  romantic  delight,  to  which  danger  frequently 
gircs  rise,  when  it  does  not  threaten  immediate  or 
ineritablo  destruction.  I  fancied  myself  at  sea 
in  a  furions  gale ;  and  indeed  the  movements  of 
the  sledge  were  much  like  those  of  a  ship,  for  one 
moment  it  dived  down,  and  the  next  rose  up 
again,  like  a  vessel  on  a  tempest-tossed  sea,  and 
all  traces  of  it«  passage  were  as  rapidly  oblite- 
rated. 

We  might  have  been  about  on  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  road,  and  ought,  consequently,  to  have 
been  near  our  goal,  as  we  had  been  driving  all 
the  while  very  rapidly,  when  the  Thammerraad 
stopped  to  consult  with  the  driver  of  the  other 
sledge.    On  hearing  his  master's  voice  the  latter 
drew  up  alongside  of  us,  and  answered  in  the 
effirmative  the  question  as  to  whether  we  were 
not  on  the  wrong  tack.    When  his  master  re- 
proached him  with  not  having  spoken  before,  he  re- 
plied, **  that  he  had  relied  upon  the  Thammerraad.' ' 
The  spot  where  we  had  halted  was  in  lee  of  the 
wind,  and  in  advance  of  us  we  descried  through 
the  thickly-falling  snow  a  dark  object  which 
might  be  either  a  house  or  a  hiUoGk.     The  coach- 
man was  despatched  thither  to  reconnoitre.     We 
passengers  were  still  rather  unconcerned.     The 
Conrector  was  the  flrst  to  open  the  conversation, 
by  quotmg  some  verses  fiwm  Ovid,  descriptive  of 
winter  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea;  upon 
which  Quartus  observed :  "  that  the  poet  could 
hardly  have  felt  the  cold  tnore  keenly  than  he 
did,  and  that  a  portable  stove,  or  any  other  warm- 
ing apparatus,  would  be  very  acceptable."     His 
pnpil  at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  diving 
down  into  the  sledge  brought  forti  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  from  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Conrector,  each  took  a  draught.     In  the  mean- 
while the  coachman  returned  with  the  good  news 
that  we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  the  name 
of  which  1  do  not  recollect,  about  a  quarter  of 
anule  from  TJlvedal,  and  that  he  could  now  easily 
find  the  way  home.    We  then  put  ourselves  in 
movement  again,  he  taking  the  lead. 

The  snow  gradually  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  wind 
seemed  also  to  have  abated  somewhat;  for  we 
<ndy  heard  a  hollow  moaning  in  the  supposed 
wood,  and  as  we  were  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
sheltered  by  it,  we  felt  very  comfortable  and  re- 
joiced in  tie  prospect  of  being  ere  long  under 
a  hospitable  roof.  However,  our  hope  was  not  so 
*^n  to  be  fulfilled ;  we  drove,  and  drove,  but  no 
Vltedal  made  its  appearance.  After  we  had 
proceeded  for  upwaraB  of  half  an  hour  along  a 
terr  rough  road,  where  we  were  several  times  In 
'kngcr  of  upsetting,  the  coachman  stopped  his 
liorses  with  ihe  consolotary  avowal,  *'  that  he  did 
Bot  know  where  we  were."  The  adventure,  the 
tovelty  of  which  had  tmtil  then  amused  me,  now 
t«gan  to  look  rather  serious.  The  Thammerraad 
swore  at  his  coachman,  and  the  coachman  at  his 
wncsj  but  the  Conrector  consoled  us  with  the  ex- 


clamation: ''Sodales!  et  hac  meminisse  iuvabit;"* 
and  poor  Quartus  comforted  himself  wiL  anoOier 
draught  from  the  bottle.  At  that  moment  the 
coachman  discovered  the  track  of  a  sledge  in  the 
snow.  We  determined  to  foUow  this,  feeling 
sure  that  it  would  lead  us  to  some  human  habita** 
tion.  We  drove,  and  drove,  and  the  frirther  ws 
proceeded  the  more  beaten  became  the  path.  We 
continued  our  way  in  high  glee  at  this  piece  of 
good  fortune ;  but,  as  yet  we  saw  neither  house 
nor  village!  it  was  most  puzeling.  At  lengthy 
we  discovered  something  dark  in  advance  of  ua 
on  the  snow.  The  coachman  got  down  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  lo !  it  was  one  of  his  own  horse- 
cloths. For  upwards  of  an  hour  we  had  been 
driving  round  and  round  in  our  own  track,  and 
were  now  on  the  very  spot  where  we  halted  the 
first  time.  The  joke  was  becoming  rathei:  Be<« 
rious ;  the  Thammerraad  began  to  upbraid  him- 
self, to  pity  us  and  to  make  many  apologies,  while 
the  coachman  again  reconnoitred.  He  soon  re* 
turned,  and  gladdened  our  hearts  with  the  assur- 
ance that  we  were  not  far  from  some  dwelling- 
place,  for  ho  had  seen  a  light  which  he  felt  con- 
vinced was  no  wiU-o'-the-whisp.  He  took  his 
seat  again,  turned  his  horses  in  that  directioni 
and  the  Thammerraad  followed. 

We  now  advanced  along  a  broad  and  straight 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  which  soon  ap- 
peared double,  and  was  then  found  to  proceed 
from  two  windows.  The  master  and  ms  man 
exhausted  themselves  in  coi^ectures  as  to  what 
house  this  could  be ;  for  the  road  seemed  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  a  quickset  hedge.  In  a  Httlo 
while  we  were  at  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
was  suddenly  opened  with  much  noise,  and  a  gruff 
voice  called  out,  "Who's  there?''  '*  Travellers  who 
have  lost  their  way,"  answered  the  Thammerraad. 
**  Gbod  gracious,  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "why  have 
you  come  through  the  garden?  "What  gar- 
den?" "Why,  the  garden!  your  own  garden." 
And  we  now  found  that  we  had  got  over  the  gar- 
den fence  by  means  of  the  beaped-up  snow,  and 
having  proceeded  down  a  broad  avenue  lined 
by  a  hedge  of  beeches,  had  thus  arrived  outside 
of  the  garden  saloon.  We  entered  the  house  amid 
much  laughing  and  joking,  and  were  received  by 
the  steward — the  person  who  had  first  challenged 
us — and  by  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  two 
daughters,  who  had  prepared  an  excellent  supper 
for  the  wayfarers.^  We  needed  no  pressing  to 
partake  of  it ;  nothing  was  left  of  a  hare  and  a 
goose  but  the  bones ;  and  Quintus,  in  particular, 
managed  to  pick  the  breast-bone  of  the  goose  so 
clear,  that  it  was  declared  to  have  a  beautiM 
polish.  As  Hrs.  Hansen  had  not  been  prepared 
for  so  large  a  company,  and  particularly  not  for 
a  guest  with  such  an  appetite  as  Quintus,  the 
larder  had  to  give  forth  its  cold  provisions  also, 
and  not  mitil  our  hungry  stomachs  had  been  ap** 
peased,  did  our  kind  hostess  moke  inquiries  as  to 
the  strange  way  in  which  we  had  entered  the 
premises ;  but  deepiness  had  already  so  far  over- 


i^H* 


*  Comrades !  to  remember  this  will  please  us  here* 
after. — VirgiU 
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powered  ns,  that  no  one  answered  bnt  the  Con- 
rector,  who  in  a  doleful  voice  exclaimed :  "  infan- 
dum  regina  jubes  renovare  dolorem  !"♦  Mrs.  Han- 
sen stared,  but  her  husband,  who  knew  Latin, 
laughed  and  said,  **  In  Danish  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  we  are  all  longing  very  much  for  our 
beds,  but  to-morrow  you  shall  be  acquainted  with 
our  adventures."  On  hearing  this,  Quintus  gave 
forth  his  hollow,  "  ho,  ho,  ho,"  and  declared  the 
translation  to  be  rather  free  but  very  apt ;  saying 
which  he  arose,  and  the  rest  of  us  followed  his 
example.  A  quarter-of-an-hour  later  I  was 
buried  in  eider-down  and  sleep. 

CHAPTER   XL 

A  BATTUE. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  next  morning,  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  my  lively  host,  who  was 
standing  at  my  bed-side  clad  in  a  green  frock-coat 
bordered  with  ftir,  a  ftir-cap  and  waterproof  boots, 
which  reached  above  his  knees.  "My  son  has 
told  me,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  a  keen  sports- 
man ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  orders  for  a 
hattue.  The  weather  is  as  favourable  as  we  could 
desire;  but  the  days  aro  short,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  excuse  my  urging  you  to  get  up."  "  I 
am  only  afraid  of  disturbing  the  old  man,"  I  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice,  looking  towards  another 
bed,  in  which  the  Conrector  lay;  but  he  was 
already  awake,  and  drawing  back  the  curtains  of 
his  bed,  said:  "  Leporem  venator  ut  alta  sectetur 
nive — mane  surgit."t  The  Thammerraad  laughed, 
and  having  once  more  reminded  me  that  time  was 
precious,  he  left  us  to  make  way  for  the  servant, 
who  brought  in  tea  aad  coffee. 

Not  long  after,  I  joined  the  family  at  the  break- 
fast-table, fuUy  equipped  for  the  hunt ;  but  found 
none  of  my  colleagues  there  except  Tertius,  who 
always  acted  with  the  majority.  The  rest  of  the 
guests  were  imknown  to  me :  but  I  soon  disco- 
vered that  they  consisted  of  persons  of  all  ranks : 
clergymen  ana*  military-men,  large  landed  pro- 
prietors and  peasant-farmers,  nay,  even  a  pansh- 
clerk,  who,  at  the  same  time,  did  service  as  butt 
to  the  company,  whose  sallies,  however,  he  occa- 
sionally returned  pretty  sharply.  The  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  lively  strain,  until  the 
master  of  the  hunt  entered  and  announced  that 
the  beaters  were  assembled.  Just  as  we  rose, 
Quintus  and  Quartus  came  in  and  seated  them- 
selves at  the  breakfast-table ;  the  Conrector  fol- 
lowed, but  not  with  the  same  intentions.  He 
was  wrapped  in  his  travelling  pelisse,  had  a  night- 
cap imder  his  hat,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand.  ''  Hey- 
day !"  exclaimed  several  of  us  at  the  same  moment, 
"whither  are  you  bound?"  "  To  the  haitue,** 
he  answered,  striking  his  stick  upon  the  floor,  and 
with  the  look  which  he  assumed  in  the  school, 
when  he  cried,  "BeoflF,"  to  the  boys;  "it  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
the  last.     Domine  coi]^ter, "     said    he  then. 


•  Thou  biddest  us,  0  Queen  !  repeat  our  inexpressible 
misery. — jEneoM's  Wordt  to  Dido, 

•f  The  huntsmaui  to  trace  the  hare  in  the  deep  snow, 
lises  early. 


turning  to  me,  "  I  will  follow  you  that  I  may 
witness  your  wonderful  feats,  and  will  incite  your 
courage  by  my  words."  Every  one  laughed,  and 
the  Thammerraad  said,  "Only  beware  that  the 
enemy  hear  you  not!"  "We  then  got  into  the 
sledges,  and  glided  swiftly  away  to  the  wood 
where  the  hunt  was  to  begin. 

It  was  one  of  those  winter  days  which,  though 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  smiling  days  of 
summer,  possess  in  my  opinion  a  solemn,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  heart-strength- 
ening beauty.  The  wind  having  luUed  later  in 
the  night,  and  the  snow  having  begun  to  fall 
again,  the  earth,  wood  and  field,  was  now  clad 
in  dajzzling  whiteness.  The  stems  of  some  few 
trees  and  the  walls  of  some  distant  farmsteads, 
were  the  only  dark  specks  which  dotted  the  snow 
carpet  that  spread  over  the  wide  plain,  and  seemed 
at  the  horizon  to  melt  together  with  the  heavens. 
The  sky  was  cloudless  and  beautifully  clear,  but  in 
the  south-east  where  the  orb  of  day  was  rising,  glow- 
ing, vivid  tints  of  every  hue  which  no  earthly  pencil 
can  imitate,  and  for  which  the  poor  human  tongue 
has  no  words,  were  blending,  shifting,  following 
each  other  in  constant,  though  almost  imperceptible 
succession.  High  in  the  west  sat  the  moon,  with 
a  slight  incision  in  her  pale  disc,  as  if  awaiting  the 
coming  sun  to  dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of 
light.  Close  by  twinkled  the  star,  which  accom- 
panies the  queen  of  night,  and  is  the  last  to  give 
way  before  the  god  of  day.  But  when  the  latter 
arose  in  dazzling  beauty  from  the  white  winter 
ocean,  driving  before  him  the  glow  of  morning 
high  upon  the  arch  of  heaven ;  when  his  flaming 
glance  fell  like  a  life-giving  smile  upon  the  pale 
cold  earth,  which  now  blushed  like  a  bride  at  the 
approach  of  the  bridegroom ;  when  the  silvery 
branches  of  the  trees  shone  in  the  light  of  mom, 
and  the  hoar-frost  glittered  in  the  transparent 
atmosphere,  or  sparkled  like  diamonds  on  the 
snow-covered  fields,  then  —  but  where  is  the 
mortal  who  can  describe  in  words  the  sweetest  of 
aU  joys  ?  "We  have  but  one  expression  for  joy 
and  sorrow — a  tear. 

The  sledges  stopped  on  the  confines  of  the  wood; 
we  alighted  in  silence.  The  Thammerraad  indi- 
cated to  us  by  signs  and  whispers  our  appointed 
stations,  in  a  long,  deep  dell.  The  Conrector 
remained  with  me,  but  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
station  behind  the  tree  before  which  I  was  posted. 
I  once  more  admonished  him  to  keep  quiet  when 
he  saw  the  game  approaching,  and  then  awaited, 
widi  my  gun  in  reat^ess,  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sport. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  seven  minutes  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard  on  the  right,  then  one 
on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  middle,  and  then 
followed  the  sounds  of  the  beaters'  hunting-poles 
on  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the  cries  of  the 
gamekeepers  and  wood-rangers  who  were  in  com- 
mand. Soon  a  stately  stag,  with  crown  antlers, 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill.  He 
stood  still  a  moment,  looked  back,  pricked  his 
ears,  and  then  bounded  down  right  towards  the 
spot  where  I  was  posted.  When  he  was  at  a 
ddstanoQ  of  ten  paces  fcom  me,  he  again  stopped 
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short  and  tamed  his  head  aside.  I  levelled  my 
gun,  diew  the  trigger,  and  he  feU  ahot  in  the 
seek.  The  Conrector  advanced  his  head  from 
behind  the  tree,  and  asked  what  it  was.  I  pointed 
to  the  stag,  which  was  at  its  last  gasp.  '*  Macte 
Tirtute  esto !"  exclaimed  my  second  in  a  voice  of 
triumph ;  hut  I  implored  him  to  suppress  his  joy 
and  his  Toice,  and  reloaded  my  gun. 

The  eminence  in  front  of  us  rose  in  a  gentle 
acdiTity,  and  was  only  thinly  studded  with  trees, 
so  that  I  had  a  full  yiew  of  the  whole  field  of 
operations,  up,  as  well  as  down  the  deU.     It  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  the  eyes  of  a  sportsman  to 
behold  the  game  come  hounding,  scampering,  or 
sneaking  forward;    deer,  hares,  and  foxes,  the 
latter  looking  prudently  around  for  a  secure  place 
of  passage,  &e  former  running  wildly  and  with- 
out a  plan  in  all  directions,  and  in  their  hlind 
terror  rushing  right  past  sportsmen,  whose  shot 
fell  tMck  and  fast,  some  hitting,  others  missing. 
Each  time  the  Conrector  perceived  any  game 
approaching,    he    whispered,    '^ecce/   ecceP^  to 
which  I  returned  an  equally  low-toned,  "taee/ 
iacef"     For  some  time,  however,   none  came 
within  reach  of  my  shot;  hut  a  fox  had  been 
nmning  to  and  fro  along  the  brow  bi  the  hiU,  at 
length  he  disappeared  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
loud  cries  of  the  beaters  announced  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  sneak  through  their  lines.     Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  came  scampering  down 
towards  the  sportsman  who  was  posted  the  second 
from  me  on  the  right  hand.      He  imprudently 
stepped  forward  and  levelled  his  gun.     Quick  as 
lightning  the  fox  turned  round — the  sportsman 
fired— and  missed  his  aim !    Eeynard  now  pro- 
wled in  the  direction  of  my  nearest  neighbour ; 
he  fired,  and  also  missed.     Secretly  rejoicing  at 
their  discomfiture,  I  was  now  in  great  glee,  ex- 
pecting that  my  turn  would  come ;  but,  unhappily, 
my  Achates  behind  the  tree  nourished  the  same 
expectations,  and  gave  expression  to  them  in  too 
loud  a  voice,  "  Jam  ad  triarioa  venit  res  .'"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  round  turned  Reynard,  succeeding 
this  time  in  making   his  escape,  while  my  two 
neighhours,  vexed  at  their  own  want  of  address, 
sti^tched  their  necks  to  look  after  him.     I  also  at 
fi^  could  not  restrain  an  angry  exclamation ;  but 
when  my  colleague  excused  lumself  with  "Pro- 
fecto !  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  understand 
Latm!"  my  vexation  gave  way  to  a  hearty  laugh. 
The  rappel  was  now  sounded.     The  sportsmen 
Msembled  round  the  fallen  monarch  of  the  woods, 
^d  I  participated  with  gratified  pride  in  their 
satisfaction  at  my  lucky  shot;  for  a  stag  was 
seldom  seen  in    the  XJlvedal  hunting  grounds. 
This  fortunate  occurrence  made  them  forget  my 
JJfiighbottTs*  mishaps  and  my  colleague's  blunders ; 
and  the  small  game  was  hardly  noticed.     The 
second  turn  was  meagre  ;  but  in  the  third  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  kill  three  foxes,  which  feat  won 
for  mc  the  laudations  of  the  whole  company,  but 
^oue  were  so  flattering  to  my  vanity  as  the  ob- 
serTation  which  I  overheard  Mr.  Hansen's  ranger 
making  to  some  of  the  woodmen ;  "  What  a  devil- 
ish shot  that  Rector  is,"  he  said,  '*he  might  at 
a^v  time  teJce  p<*.rvico  as  ranger  !'* 


The  first  wood  had  been  cleared,  and  just  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  another,  we 
met  the  ladies  of  the  family,  with  Quartus  and 
Quintus,  and — as  a  natural  consequence— provi- 
sion-basket and  bottle-case.  Quartus,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  cup-bearer,  did  it  with  honour 
to  himself,  not  forgetting  the  while  to  moisten  his 
own  throat;  but  when  the  Thanmierraad  jok- 
ingly reminded  him  from  time  to  time  not  to 
neglect  himself,  he  exclaimed,  most  innocently, 
"Did  I  not  drink?"  and  then  with  a  sudden 
resolution  he  replenished  and  again  emptied  the 
small  silver  goblet.     Quintus  ate  for  two. 

You  who  read  this,  my  first  and  last  love 
adventure,  forgive  me  the  garrulity  with  which 
I  dweU  on  every  little  incident  of  those  happy 
days  of  my  youth.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  charm 
in  my  eyes ;  even  the  most  insignificant  would 
be  missed  by  me  were  it  omitted  in  this  rural 
winter  scene,  which  presents  itself  to  me  on  this 
background  of  the  past,  attracts  and  rivets  my 
attention,  and  enlivens  and  refreshes  my  old  heart, 
which  has  endured  so  many  a  bitter  grief.  Dear 
reader !  I  have  no  one  else  left  to  whom  I  can 
say,  " Do  you  remember  this,  do  yox  recollect 
that  ?"  They  are  all  gone — ^all  those  who  shared 
with  me  the  pleasures  of  that  merry  Christmas. 
I  am  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  younger  generation, 
and  therefore  my  thoughts  dwell  so  often  and  so 
loiig  with  one  that  has  passed  away. 

After  having  distributed  the  ren-eshments,  our 
pretty  purveyors  returned  home  with  lightened 
basket  and  empty  bottles.  The  Conrector,  who 
by  this  time  had  had  quite  enough  of  hunting, 
accompanied  them,  but  we  sportsmen  did  not 
wend  our  way  homewards  until  the  sun  had 
completed  his  short  career,  and  the  first  stars 
began  to  look  out  from  the  many-hued  heavens. 

"  Ottumesipfdvtnaramorir"  said  the  Conrector  in 
a  Teaming  voice  to  the  boys,  when  he  was  interpret- 
ing that  part  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Mneid,  where 
the  poor  fellow  meets  Dido  in  the  grotto ;  and  the 
old  man  then  always  defined  otium  as  "days 
without  care  or  any  fixed  occupation."  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
his  maxim.  Hitherto  I  had  really  never  had 
leisure  to  fall  in  love.  The  pretty  faces  among 
my  female  acquaintances  had  glided  past  me  like 
the  pictures  in  a  magic  lantern ;  or  if  by  some 
extraordinary  chance,  I  had  fixed  my  eyes  on 
some  distinguished  object  in  the  great  panorama 
of  the  capital,  the  serious  muses  soon  recalled 
their  obedient  son  to  libraries  and  lectures,  to 
lucubrations  and  lessons.  To  fall  in  love  we  must 
have  otium;  and  of  this  there  was  no  lack  at 
Ulvedal,  and  of  maidens  also  there  was  no  lack, 
but  there  were  so  many  that  the  one  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  other.  I  was  like  the  intoxicated 
man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  square  with 
his  latch-key  in  his  hand,  trying  in  vain  to  open 
the  door  of  the  houses  that  were  eternally  whirling 
round. 

The  prettiest  among  the  young  ladies  at  Ulvedal, 
were  certainly  the  Thammarraad's  two  daughters, 
but  they  were  equally  pretty,  so  that  when  they 
stood  side  by  pido  I  knew  not  to  which  X  should 
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gire  the  preferencei  and  when  they  were  separated 
I  always  gave  it  to  the  one  that  was  present. 
Now — ^whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
balance  which  was  thus  maintained  in  my  incli- 
nations, or  that  the  maidens  were  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  common-place  girls,  with  a 
smooth  surface  but  no  depth  below — ^true  it  is, 
that  I  could  take  a  cup  of  coffee  firom  the  hand  of 


the  one,  without  experiencing  an  electric  shock  in 
my  fingers,  and  I  could  jest  with  the  other  at  tho 
whist  table,  without  making  any  blunders ;  and, 
moreover,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  merri- 
ment of  the  evening,  I  slept  as  soimdly  as  though 
there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  love  in  the 
world. 

(To  he  continued,) 


EAEL    GREY'S    COLONIAL    POLICY* 


Bevxn  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  Lord  I 
John  Eussell  formed  the  administration  in  which 
Earl  Grey  held  the  distinguished  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.-  In  July,  1846,  there 
was  perhaps  no  member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament whose  co-operation  in  constituting  a 
Liberal  Ministry  was  deemed  more  essential  than 
that  of  Earl  Grey.  Indeed,  so  important  was  this 
considered  that,  only  six  months  before,  his  re- 
fusal to  take  office  along  with  Lord  Palmerston 
had  alone  prevented  Lord  John  Eussell  from 
forming  a  Govemmetit,  and  thus  deprived  him  of 
the  glory  of  passing  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  Nor  was  it  without  good  reason  that 
so  much  weight  was  attached  to  Earl  Grey's  ad- 
hesion. While  the  name  which  he  bore  was  itself 
a  recommendation  to  popular  favour,  his  own  pre- 
vious career  had  not  belied  the  assurance  of  public 
spirit  and  political  talent  which  that  name  seemed 
to  offer.  He  had  served  a  statesman's  appren- 
ticeship. As  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
Under-Secretary  for  tho  Home  Department,  and 
Secretary  at  War,  he  had  had  opportunities  at 
the  same  time  of  acquiring  official  experience  and 
of  evincing  administrative  capacity  of  no  common 
order.  He  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Lower  House,  and  especially  in 
supporting,  through  years  of  discouragement,  that 
great  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  which  had 
triumphed  but  a  few  days  before  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  was  favourably  known,  too, 
for  the  attention  which  he  had  given  to  colonial 
questions,  and  for  the  useful  reforms  which  he  had 
advocated  in  our  system  of  colonial  policy.  High 
hopes  were  formed  of  his  adminis^tion  of  the 
department  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  not  a 
few  persons  predicted  that  his  success  in  that 
office  would  at  length  elevate  him  to  the  highest 
position  which  a  subject  can  hold,  and  that  we 
should  again  see  an  Earl  Grey  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown. 

How  soon  and  how  utterly  those  expectations 
were  disappointed,  no  one  will  need  to  be  re- 
minded. Long  before  tho  Ministry  of  1846 
quitted  office.  Earl  Grey  had  become  by  far  the 
most  unpopular  member  of  it.  When  Lord  Aber- 
deen formed  his  comprehensive  Administration, 
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the  omission  of  Earl  Grey's  name  firom  the  list  was 
regarded  as  simply  an  act  of  proper  deference  to 
public  feeling.  That  name  which,  in  July,  1846, 
was  so  essential  to  the  completion  of  a  Liberal 
Cabinet,  would  in  December,  1852,  have  been 
the  most  damaging  that  could  have  been  intro- 
duced into  any  ministerial  combination.  Yot 
most  persons,  if  asked  to  state  the  precise  causes 
of  this  extraordinary  change  in  public  opinion, 
would  perhaps  be  somewhat  at  a  loss.  They 
would  probably  satisfy  themselves,  if  not  tho  in- 
quirer, by  observing  that  Earl  Grey,  no  doubt, 
was  an  able  minister,  and  meant  well,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  a  shockingly  bad  temper,  and 
managed  somehow  to  keep  the  colonies  constantly 
in  hot  water.  It  was  a  pity,  to  be  sure,  that  his 
father's  son  should  have  failed  so  deplorably  in 
office,  but  he  had  failed,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Earl  Grey  himself 
should  protest  against  such  a  summary  decision, 
and  should  decline  to  submit  to  what  he  considers 
an  unjust  ostracism.  He  demands  a  regular  trial, 
and  pleads  his  own  cause  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  In  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  nomi- 
nally to  Lord  John  Russell,  but  reaUy  to  the  poli- 
tical world,  he  undertakes  to  givo  an  account  of 
his  Colonial  Administration,  and  to  show  that, 
taken  in  the  whole,  it  was  beneficial  to  the 
colonies,  useM  to  the  mother  country,  honoura- 
ble to  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  consequently  creditable  to  himself  as  the 
minister  on  whom  the  "  main  responsibility"  in 
this  department  properly  rested.  Such  is  the  ob- 
vious, and  indeed  the  partly  avowed  purpose  of 
the  work  just  submitted  to  the  public.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  is  something  in  this 
purpose  itself  which  tends  to  conciliate  the  reader's 
favour  for  the  author.  When  a  statesman  who 
has  given  his  best  years  to  his  country's  service, 
descends  from  the  loftiest  parliamentary  arena, 
and  appeals  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  condemnation  of  political 
opponents,  the  very  act  of  appeal,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  supremacy  of  public  opinion,  awakens 
a  favourable  disposition  towards  the  appeUant. 
This  disposition  is  decidedly  strengthened  by  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work.  It  hem  no 
trace  of  the  acrid  temper,  for  which  its  author  has 
I  acquired  in  public  life  so  imlucky  a  reputation. 
I  On  the  confrarv,  the  letters  are  written  throuffh- 
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(mi  with  a  calm  Beriousness,  a  careM  avoidance  of 
harsh  expressions  towards  opponents,  and  a  digni- 
fied resenre  on  merely  personal  topics,  which  cdto- 
gether  render  them  a  most  respectable  exhibition 
^  what  Mr.  Disraeli  would  doubtless  call  ''  the 
writer's  better  mind."  The  character  of  the  work 
in  this  respect  is  very  £airly  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowiog  passages  of  the  '^  concluding  observations/' 
vhich  may  also  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rather 
cmntous, "  state-paper"  style  in  which  the  letters 
are  written: 

I  tnist,  howeyar,  that  the  result  of  my  review  of  oolo- 
Bul  afiirs  will  not  appear,  upon  the  whole,  unsatisfac- 
toy  to  those  irho  wiU  impartiaJly  oonsider  the  subject  and 
thfl  difllealdes  with  w^h  we  have  had  to  straggle.    No 
(kmbt,  during  th«  five  yean  and  a  half  of  your  govern, 
meni,  while  these  afikirs  were  under  my  immediate  super- 
iDtflDdenoe,  mistakes  were  committed.    Looking  hack, 
Tith  the  advantage  of  the  experience  we  have  gained,  and 
judging  of  our  measnres  by  their  results,  I  can  see  many 
thiog^  which  might  have  been  better  done  than  they 
vere.    Knowing  what  the  pressure  of  public  business  is 
m  this  country,  the  degree  to  which  the  attention  of 
those  who  conduct  it  cannot  fail  to  be  distracted  by  the 
Tviety  of  different  subjects  which  must,  day  hy  day,  be 
considerBdand  dealt  with,  the  important  decisions  which 
mjBi  be  come  to  with  little  time  for  deliberation,  and  often 
vith  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  information ;  he  must, 
indeed,  be  a  sanguine  man  who  can  expect  that  any  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  State  can  ever  be  conducted 
vhhoot  many  and  serious  mistakes  being  committed; 
ud,  peihape,  there  is  no  department  of  the  Government 
There  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  avoiding  such  mis- 
takes m  in  that  of  the  colonies.    *        *        •        *        • 
Let  me  add,  with  regard  to  the  results  of  our  policy — 
for,  after  all,  it  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits — that,  taking 
oar  colonial  empire  as  a  whole,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
my  other  period  of  equal  length  can  be  pointed  out  in  our 
liistory,  in  which  that  empire  has  prospered  so  much, 
tad  has  made  such  large  strides  towards  future  great- 
oess,  as  during  the  years  of  which  I  have  been  speaJdng. 
There  has  certainly  been  no  similar  period  during  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered, 
the  advance  has  been  greater.    The  facts  and  statistics 
which  I  have  quoted  tkum  official  documents,  enable  me 
to  make  this  assertion  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Cape,  where  we  left,  as 
Te  foand,  a  distressing  war  going  on,  profound  peace  and 
intemal  tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of 
oar  extensive  colonial  empire  at  the  time  of  our  quitting 
office.   A  oonunerdal  revolution,  deeply  affecting  the 
iatciests  of  many  of  our  most  important  colonies,  has 
^ai  safely  passed  through,  not,  it  is  true,  without  much 
•listreas  and  loss  to  individuals,  which  I  deeply  lament, 
hot  with  great  advantage  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
these  colonies  and  of  the  mother  country ;  and,  except 
vhere  our  measures  have  been  thwarted  by  the  opposition 
to  the  new  oommerdal  policy,  the  difficulties  inseparable 
^  so  ^at  a  change,  have  been  nearly  surmounted. 
Virions  important  and  difficult  questions,  touching  both 
the  mtemal  government  of  the  colonies  and  their  rela- 
tioos  with  the  mother  country,  have  been  happily  settled ; 
sad  in  almost  all  the  colonies  a  great  reduction  of  the 
charges  they  impose  on  the  British  treasury  has  been 
^ected,  and  principles  have  been  established,  and  rules 
^  down,  which,  if  they  shall  continue  to  be  acted  upon, 
vast  lead  to  stiU  larger  and  eariy  reductions  of  our  expen- 
^sbk.  The  burden  of  taxation  has  also  been  diminished, 
lod  the  state  of  the  finances  at  the  same  time  improved, 
in  the  colonies  where  the  most  direct  authority  is  exer- 
Qs«d  by  the  Crown.    Finally,  while  the  principle  of  leav- 
tt^  to  the  colonists  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
^  heeo  carried  f\arther  than  at  any  former  period,  this 
n«  been  accomplished  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
■adenl  landmarks  which  define  the  limits  of  the  powers 
Vested  re^iectiwely  in  the  Crown,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Colonial  Legislatures.  I  may  be  deceived, 


but  to  this  maintenance  of  the  long-established  boun« 
daries  of  these  different  authorities  I  attach  the  highest 
importance.  If,  in  deference  to  the  popular  doctrines  of 
the  day,  an  attempt  had  been  made,  or  should  hereafter 
be  so,  to  meet  the  natural  desire  of  the  most  advanced 
of  our  colonies  to  be  exempted  from  tmdue  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government — ^not  by  a  judi- 
ciously sparing  exercise  of  what  are  still  the  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  but  by  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  powers  themselves — I  entertain 
a  strong  persuasion  that  such  concessions,  far  from  tend- 
ing to  avert  fUture  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the 
parent  state  and  her  dependencies,  would  have  the  very 
opposite  effect,  and  would  be  too  likely  to  lead  to  frequent 
and  dangerous  contests  of  authority  ;  and,  ultimately,  by 
a  few  short  and  easy  steps,  to  the  severance  of  the  tie 
which  unites  the  fairest  portions  of  our  colonial  empire 
to  the  British  Crown. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  extract,  and 
especially  the  quiet  sneer  at  the ''  popular  doctrines 
of  the  day/'  indicate  the  fatal  defect  in  Earl 
Grey's  colonial  policy,  and  the  source  of  nearly 
all  his  errors.  In  spite  of  his  fair  professions,  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  no  genuine  faith  in  the 
principle  of  colonial  self-government.  It  would 
hardly  be  imjust  to  go  fartiier  and  to  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  no  great  liking  for  representative 
government  anywhere.  He  rarely  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  which 
occurs  for  depreciating  indirectly,  and  sometimes 
directly,  the  merits  of  this  form  of  government, 
and  for  showing  how  much  better  tiie  affairs  of 
those  colonies  are  managed  which  are  under  the 
complete  control  of  Colonial  Office  functionaries. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  Jamaica,  he  observes : 

This  colony  has  for  two  centuries  been  in  possession 
of  a  representative  constitution,  and  the  Assembly  not 
only  exercises  the  ordinary  authority  of  a  legislative 
body,  but  performs  many  of  what  are  usually  the  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  Government,  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  being  more  restricted  than  elsewhere  by  various 
laws  which  at  different  times  have  been  passed,  and  by 
usages  which  have  grown  up.  But  the  actual  condition  of 
Jamaica,  I  regret  to  say,  is  far  from  being  such  as  to 
show  that  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment affords  that  complete  security  for  the  welf'are  of 
a  community,  and  for  the  good  management  of  its  affairs, 
which  many  persons  seem  to  suppose. 

This  singular  passage  would  lead  one  to  doubt 
whether  Earl  Grey  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  self-government.  The  colonists  of 
Jamaica  do  not  possess,  and  never  have  possessed, 
the  power  of  self-government.  They  have,  in- 
deed, a  Kepresentative  Assembly,  possessing  pow- 
ers about  on  a  par  with  those  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
"Representative  Body."  If  France  is  a  self- 
governed  country,  then  Jamaica  is  a  self-governed 
colony.  This  Representative  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
is  overridden  by  a  Council  of  Crown  nominees, 
appointed  for  me,  wholly  irresponsible  to  the 
colonists,  and,  in  fact,  having  functions  and  attri- 
butes not  unlike  those  of  Louis  Napoleon's  senate. 
Above  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  is  the 
Grovemor,  who,  like  the  French  Emperor  himself, 
is  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  legislative  bodies. 
All  the  executive  officers — ^that  is  to  say,  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  colony — are  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  life,  and  are  not  responsible  to  the 
Assembly.  Imagine  the  condition  of  this  country, 
if  all  the  secretaries  of  state  and  other  office- 
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holders  were  nominated  by  some  distant  authority, 
were  entirely  irresponsible  to  Parliament,  and 
had  the  power  of  preventing  the  enactment  of 
any  law  which  did  not  happen  to  suit  them. 
Such  a  supposition  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica. 
What  renders  the  matter  worse  in  their  case  is 
the  fact  that  their  Assembly,  such  as  it  is,  is 
elected  under  a  restricted  franchise,  which  ex- 
cludes the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  from  the 
right  of  voting.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  representative 
body  in  Jamaica  is  little  more  than  a  planters' 
debating-club.  If,  when  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated, the  privilege  of  real  self-government  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  colonists,  with  such  an 
electoral  franchise  as  would  have  included  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  those  difficulties  in  connection  with 
this  colony,  which  have  caused  Earl  Grey  and 
other  ministers  so  much  trouble,  would  not  have 
arisen. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  fifty  British 
colonies,  there  are  at  this  moment  only /our  which 
possess  the  power  of  self-government.  These  four 
are  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island.  In  these  colonies  the 
government  is  conducted  on  the  British  system, 
through  Parliamentary  ministries.  The  Governor 
holds  the  position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign : 
he  reigns,  but  does  not  govern.  The  real  ex- 
ecutive power  in  each  colony  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  popular  ministers,  who  only  hold  office 
so  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
in  the  local  legislature.  All  appointments  to 
office  are  mado  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
responsible  ministry.  In  this  manner  the  admi- 
nistration of  local  affairs  is  placed  not  only  under 
the  control  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists 
themselves.  Earl  Grey  admits  the  remarkable 
success  which  has  attended  the  working  of  this 
form  of  government  in  the  three  first-named 
colonies,  though  he  fears  that  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island  **  the  experiment  has  been  tried  somewhat 
prematurely,  and  that  the  population  of  this  colony 
is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  effective  working  of  the 
machinery  of  a  form  of  government  better  adapted 
to  a  community  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
social  progress."  He  strongly  deprecates  the 
extension  of  this  system  of  "  Parliamentary 
Government"  to  other  colonies,  and  makes  on 
this  point  the  following  extraordinary  observations, 
worthy  almost  of  the  present  ruler  of  France,  who 
takes  a  similar  view  of  the  defects  of  a  "  Parlia- 
mentary system,"  and  is  equally  convinced  that 
free  institutions  are  unsuited  to  a  community 
which  has  not  reached  *'  an  advanced  stage  of 
social  progress."  The  sentence  here  printed  in 
italics  indicates  a  singular  state  of  feeling  in  the 
writer : — 

The  system  now  established  in  Canada  is  that  of  Par- 
liamentary Government,  that  is  to  say,  government  by 
means  of  parties.  This  form  of  government  is  now  work- 
ing well  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  is 
probably  on  the  whole  the  best  plan  hitherto  adopted  of 
enabling  a  colony  in  an  advanced  stage  of  its  social  pro- 
( icssto  exercise  the  privilege  of  self-government ;  it  may 


therefore  be  regarded  as  the  fonn  which  representadve 
institutions,  when  they  acquire  their  full  development, 
are  likely  to  take  in  the  British  colonies.   The  experience^ 
hotDeveTf  of  our  own  country  ^  in  which  this  tyttem  of  govern- 
ment hat  80  long  flourished,  may  teach  ut  that  its  advan^ 
tages  are  hy  no  means  unmixed,  even  in  commumtiei  the 
best  adapted  to  it,  but  that  there  are  considerable  draw- 
backs to  the  benefits  we  derive  from  it.    We  know  also 
that  hitherto  Parliamentary  Govenmient  has  not  been 
carried  into  successful  operation  for  any  considerable 
time,  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  but  our  own, 
and  that  it  is  little  more  than  ten  years,  since  it  was  first 
attempted  in  any  of  our  colonies,  while  in  none  of  them 
can  it  be  said  to  have  been  brought  into  full  operation 
until  far  more  recently.    Even  this  shprt  experience  of 
its  working  in  the  colonies  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
only  suitable  to  a  colony  which  is  not  a  veiy  small  one, 
to  a  pqpulation  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  which 
has  had  the  advantage  of  some  training  by  the  working 
of  a  free  constitution  of  a  simpler  kind,  and,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  add,  in  which  municipal  institutions  exist, 
capable  of  dividing  with  the  Legislature  the  very  large 
powers  which  it  would  engross,  if,  in  the  absence  of  such 
institutions,  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  a  virtual 
control  over  the  appointment  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  government. 

The  nature  of  this  "  free  constitution  of  a 
simpler  kind,"  which  Earl  Grey  would  give  to 
the  colonies,  is  elsewhere  sufficiently  indicated. 
It  would  consist  of  a  ''  representative  legislatore," 
similar  in  its  character  and  powers  to  ^t  which 
now  exists  in  Jamaica,  or  to  that  which  existed 
in  Canada  prior  to  the  rebellion, — in  short,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  a  sham  legislature,  exactly 
like  that  which  is  now  established  in  France.  As 
to  allowing  the  colonists  to  choose  their  own 
executive  officers,  that  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  Grown,  or  the  Crown's  nominee, 
the  Governor,  must  appoint  them  all,  quite  uncon- 
trolled by  the  local  legislature.  And  some  of  the 
principal  officers  should  be  sent  from  England. 
Earl  Grey  considers  that  the  appointment  of 
**  persons  not  selected  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  (the  colonies')  own  inhabitants,  and  imbued 
with  the  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  which  are 
apt  to  prevail  in  such  communities,  but  chosen 
fbom  among  the  well-educated  gentlemen  of  the 
mother-country,  is  calculated  greatly  to  improTO 
the  tone  of  colonial  society,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  gradually  degenerating  from  the  standard  of 
manners  and  acquirements  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed at  home."  The  instinctive,  though, 
probably,  unconscious  contempt  with  which  Earl 
Grey  regards  "  such  communities  "  as  those  which 
exist  in  our  colonies,  is  curiously  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  which  goes  far  to  explain  his 
failure  as  a  Colonial  Minister.  He  evidently 
cannot  bring  himself  to  believe — ^what  is,  never- 
theless the  truth — that  in  every  British  colony 
there  are  "  well-educated  gentlemen,"  fWly  equal 
in  ability  and  accomplishments  to  the  best  that 
can  be  sent  from  this  country,  and,  of  course, 
infinitelv  superior  to  the  latter  in  that  local 
knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  the  good  ad- 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  any  community. 

There  is  one  point,  in  connection  with  this  suh* 
ject,  to  which  it  seems  right,  as  a  test  of  the  value 
of  Earl  Grey's  authority  on  this  subject,  to  direct 
particular  attention.  It  has  been  seen  that  his 
lordship's  aversion  to  the  system  of  "Parliamentazy 
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GoTOimient"  for  small  colonies  is  countenanced, 
in  his  opinion,  by  the  circumstance  that  this  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  been  **  somewhat  prematurely 
tried"  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  has  a 
pq)nIation  of  only  about  55,000  souls.  In  another 
put  of  his  work,  he  again  hints  his  apprehension 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  have  ''  acquired 
prematorely  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
goTemment  for  which  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
prepared*"  Earl  Grey  alleges  no  facts,  and  no 
aalliority  but  his  own,  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
As  it  appears  in  his  work,  it  is  an  ^se  dixit j  and 
nothiog  more.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  inquire  how  &r  his  views  were 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  latest  and  best  evi- 
dmce  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  most  recent 
''fikeBook"  on  the  Colonies,  that  of  1852.  In 
this  ''Blue  Book*'  appears  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman.  The  following 
is  the  conduding  passage  of  this  report,  dated  in 
JqIt,  1852.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Lieutenant- 
GoTemor,  who  has  watched  the  working  of"  Par- 
hamentary  Government"  on  the  spot,  has  come  to 
a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is 
eipressedby  Earl  Grey : — 

On  my  assnmption  of  the  Govemment,  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Colo- 
nial Minister,  responsible  government  (for  some  years 
before  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  colonists)  was  conceded 
to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  her  Majesty's  hereditary 
rerenoes  surrendered  to  the  colony.  As  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  much  party  spirit  existed  before  Uie  con- 
cession was  made,  and  it  will  continue  to  exist,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  until  the  change  of  system  has  had 
&  longer  trial,  and  its  opponents  get  more  reconciled  to  the 
deprivation  of  that  power  and  ascendancy  in  the  island, 
to  which  many  years'  possession  appeared  to  give  them 
an  inherent  right,  but  which  they  can  now  only  regain 
by  obtuning  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-colonists  in  the 
psoal  constitutional  way :  and,  from  my  short  experience 
iQ  the  island,  and  from  all  I  have  seen,  I  am  of  opinion 
(he  change  was  not  only  necessary^  but  will  prove  bene- 
^vU  to  the  colony  :  and  that  I  shall  next  year  have  to 
Skt  a  more  favourable  account  of  its  progressive  im- 
inrement. 

Earl  Grey  is  of  opinion  that  'Tarlianientary  Go- 
Temment"  was  prematurely  introduced  into  Prince 
Bdward's  Island,  and  that  the  colony  was  not 
prepared  for  it.     lieutenant-GoTemor  Bannerman 
is  of  opinion  that  the  change  was  **  necessary," 
and  *'will  be  beneficial -to  the  colony."     Earl 
Grey  had  this  '*  Blue  Book"  before  him.  He  makes 
Bcveral  references  to  it  in  his  work.'    It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  important  report  of  Sir  A.  Ban- 
Mnan  should  haye  escaped  his  notice.    His  lord- 
ship has,  of  course,  a  right  to  retain  his  own  opi- 
iu<m,  even  against  the  contrary  opinion  of  the 
iJeutenant-Govemor;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  ought  not,  in  fairness,  while  speaking 
tinlavourably  of  the  working  of  this  form  of  Go- 
TOunent  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  to  have  men- 
tioned that  the  testimony  of  the^highest  local  au- 
thority was  directly  opposed  to  lus  views.    At  all 
crente,  the  discoyery  of  such  an  omission  of  im- 
portant evidence,  must  certainly  tend  to  lessen 
the  reader's  confidence  in  the  other  statements  and 
condnaioijswbioh  appear  in  this  work. 


It  will  surprise  no  o^e  to  find  that  Earl  Grey 
is  still  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  system  of  con- 
vict transportation.  *He  devotes  a  letter  of  eighty- 
seven  pages  to  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  an  account  of  his 
endeavours  to  improve  and  extend  it.  And  ho 
winds  up  his  book  with  a  **  Postscript,"  in  which 
he  expresses  the  horror  with  which  ho  had  just 
learned,  that  the  Govemment  actually  proposed  to 
abolish  the  system  altogether.  He  even  throws 
out  a  dark  hint  that,  although  he  is  "  exceedingly 
anxious  to  support  tiie  administration,"  it  may  be 
his  **  duty"  to  oppose  it  on  this  question.  He 
draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  may  ensue,  if  the  convicts  are  turned  loose 
in  this  country :  and  he,  therefore,  thinks  it  deci- 
dedly better  that  they  should  be  turned  loose  iu 
the  colonies.  Whether  they  will  be  of  use — like 
the  "  weU-educated  gentlemen,"  who  are  to  be 
sent  out  as  public  functionaries — ^in  **  improving 
the  tone  of  colonial  society,  and  preventing  it  from 
gradually  degenerating  from  the  standard  of  man- 
ners and  acquirements  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed at  home,"  his  lordship  does  not  distinctly 
state :  but  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  getting 
them  out  of -this  country,  in  some  way  or  other, 
he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever.  Others,  how- 
ever, see  the  question  in  a  very  different  light. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  deportation  of  con- 
victs, instead  of  benefiting  this  country,  has,  in 
fact,  been  an  injury  to  it,  by  preventing  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  which  woidd  have  diminished 
the  amount  of  crime.  They  observe  that,  on  the 
Continent,  directly  opposite  to  Great  Britain,  there 
are  three  countries,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, not  among  the  least  considerable  of  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  and  densely  inhabited  by  popu- 
lations very  closely  resembling  iu  character  and 
habits  the  population  of  these  islands — ^not  one  of 
which  countnes  has  a  penal  colonv — ^biit  all,  on 
the  contrary,  keep  their  convicts  at  nomc,  without 
experiencing  any  of  those  baneful  consequences 
which  Earl  Grey  predicts  as  likely  to  occur  iu  this 
country.  On  inquiring  how  it  happens  that  those 
states  have  not  suffered  any  of  these  injurious 
effects,  they  find  that  in  every  one  of  them  there  is  a 
good  system  of  national  education  established;  that, 
consequently,  their  criminals  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  easily  managed  in  well-con- 
ducted penitentiaries,  or  **  home  colonies ;"  and 
that  thus  those  countzies  are,  at  this  moment,  less 
troubled  with  released  convicts  than  Ghreat  Britain 
itself,  which  has  annually  exported  thousands  of 
felons  for  the  last  half  century,  without  apparently 
making  any  impression  on  the  number  of  its  "  cri- 
minal class."  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  our  most  judicious  course  will  be 
to  put  a  stop  to  transportation,  and  to  direct  our 
efforts  to  the  means  of  preventing  crime  and  re- 
forming criminals.  As  the  I^imes  the  other  day 
well  observed, 

We  must  so  conduct  our  penitentiaries  at  home,  that 
convicts  returned  upon  society  may  be  less  noxious,  if 
possible,  than  heretofore  ;  and  above  all — and  this  is  our 
truest  resource— we  must  endeavour  to  lessen  their  nimi- 
bers  altogether.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  remedial  means 
may  be  even  a  gain  to  us,  if  it  makes  us  more  anxious 
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for  prevention.  Ragged  schools  and  universal  teaching — 
cheap  bread  and  readier  sustenance— free  emigration 
and  higher  wages — must  all  coma  to  our  aid,  and  in  the 
end  wo  may  possibly  find  that  the  great  question  of  se- 
condary punishments  is  best  solved  by  the  diminution  of 
secondary  crime. 

This  philosophy  may  be  beyond  the  ken  of  Earl 
Grey,  but  it  evidently  is  not  beyond  that  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  noble  ex-seoretary  will  find 
himself,  on  this  (juestioni  as  on  that  of  responsible 


goyemment  for  the  colonics,  going  comitor  to  his 
former  chief,  to  whom  his  vindicatory  epistles  ore 
addressed.  There  have  been  strange  changes  of 
position  and  principles  among  politicians  in  our 
day ;  but  surely  the  strangest  and  the  most 
lamentable  is  that  which  has  occutred,  when  a 
British  senator,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of 
Gret,  is  found  inveighuig  against  Parliamentary 
Government,  and  threatening  to  obstruct  aliber^ 
Administation  in  one  of  its  most  salutary  reforms. 


A    WORD    OR    TWO    ON    BONNIE    SCOTLAND. 


SiTTiKa  in  our  easy  chair  after  dinner,  having 
done  a  good  forenoon's  work  on  '^  new  publica- 
tions,'' our  better  and  best-beloved  half  beside  us, 
douce  and  demure  as  puss  on  the  hassock,  and 
making  her  knitting  needles  click  with  a  sleepy 
monotony  hardly  to  be  resisted,  we  took  up  this 
big  four  pound  volume,*  sighing  to  think  how 
easy  our  literary  conscience  must  be  to  deal  with 
such  a  Goliath  ere  that  red-bleared  sun  which 
leared  stupidly  on  us  through  the  mist,  should  go 
down  behind  the  chimney-pots  on  which  his  lower 
limb  was  resting.  But  needs  must  where  the 
devU  drives.  And  yet  just  half  an  hour's  doze 
would  be  so  pleasant,  and  as  Kitty  hints  so  proper 
too  after  one  of  her  most  elaborate  **  spreads." 
Stop — ^let  me  see  whether  we  could  not  com- 
promise the  matter,  and  review  this  big  one  in  a 
reverie.  Scotland — good,  not  a  better  subject  in 
all  the  world  for  an  after-dinner  dream  about 
fairies  and  field  sports,  with  the  ring  of  bums  and 
ballads  in  our  ear;  statistio-— ahem :  there's  a 
crook  in  every  lot :  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
voluntarily  and  of  set  purpose  dream  about  fiars 
and  census,  unless  he  were  a  parish  clergyman  or 
own  cousin  to  Joseph  Hume.  However,  let  me 
see :  after  all  the  tlung  is  not  so  unlikely.  Stir 
up  the  fire,  Kitty,  and  just  give  me  the  least  more 
room  for  toasting  my  toes,  like  a  dear.  There 
now. 

This  book  seems  to  be  simply  some  ''dozen 
single  gentlemen  bound  into  one :"  a  combination 
of  llie  new  statistical  account,  Mo  CiiUoch,  sun- 
dry guide  books,  and  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Almanac. 
It  is  however  a  very  readable  volume — ^not  suffi- 
ciently portable  for  the  tourist  nor  minute  enough 
for  the  economist,  but  for  the  general  public  more 
solid  than  the  former  class  and  less  wearisome 
than  the  latter.  Altogether  it  contains  an  amount 
of  instructive  and  pleasant  matter  which  ought  to 
recommend  it  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  Like  a 
good  housewife,  Mr.  Dawson  has  spread  the  table 
with  such  a  variety  of  viands  that  one  cannot  in 
conscience  find  fault  with  the  deficiency  of  any 
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particular  dish.  **  The  land  of  brown  heath  and 
sbaggy  wood"  is  here  mirrored  forth  to  our  southern 
fancies  so  as  to  waken  an  eager  longing  for  sum- 
mer days,  hob-nailed  shoes,  knapsacks,  pocket 
pistols,  and  long  vacations,  when  leaving  the  oit/s 
ceaseless  din  and  the  office,  and  copy,  and  the 
plaguy  imp,  and  all  amdety  behind  us,  we  may 
once  traverse  those  misty  glens  and  great  silent 
hills,  and  hear  the  peaseweep  as  the  flite  about  the 
moorland,  while  we  make  ready  a  sure-killixig  fly 
for  yon  firoUcsome  grilse  that  showed  his  shining 
silver  sides  in  the  pool  just  under  the  fragrant 
birch  that  rustles  its  light  leaves  in  the  quiet 
evening  wind.  Hush !  my  dear,  Mr.  Dawson  is 
not  a  wizard :  not  a  bit  of  him :  we  will  warrant 
him  a  good  sound  son  of  a  God-fearing  father; 
who  loves  "  bonnie  Scotland  "  too  well  to  meddle 
with  black  art  or  grammarye.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  managed  with  the  help  of  certain  potent 
charms,  composed  of  the  life-blood  and  brains  of 
Wyllie,  Chambers,  Billings,  Black,  and  Hugh 
Millar,  to  "  cast  the  glamour  ower  me,"  and  to  send 
this  dismal  drizzling  London  mist  to  Coventry  for 
the  present ;  so  that,  whether  in  spirit  or  out  of 
the  spirit  I  cannot  teU,  only  here  I  have  been 
this  hour  past,  sitting  you  say,  my  dear,  and  ftir 
be  it  from  me  to  say  you  nay,  by  a  sea-coal  fire 
in  the  heart  of  Cockaigne;  but  wandering—not 
my  mind,  love,  my  pulse  is  quite  calm,  seventy-five 
to  the  minute  precisely — ^yet  wandering  in  imagi- 
nation, now  along  *'  the  banks  and  braes  o'  bonny 
Doon,"  by  Alloa's  haunted  Kirk,  and  through  that 
drunken  town  of  Dumfries  where  Eobin  Bums 
guaged  whiskey  barrels  to  the  glory  of  his  country 
and  the  shame  of  his  own  soul — again  down  the 
Sneddon  by  that  river  of  Warren's  blacking  the 
Cart,  where  the  *'puir  weaver  body"  Tamwhill, 
fifed  and  fluted  his  life  away  about  the  Braes  o' 
Balquhidder,  and  that  honest  packman  chicld 
wrote  his  Wattic  and  Meg,  and  where  Christopher 
himself  dreamed  his  first  dream  about  the  Isle  of 
Palms  as  he  took  a  walk  with  Johnny  Lockhart 
out  to  the  old  Manse  at  Inchiunan.  And  then  I 
fancied  I  was  hr  up  the  Dee  at  the  back  of  Loch* 
nagar,  looking  dovm  on  that  wild  Loch  Dhu,  an- 
visited  hitherto  by  any  cockney  foot,  and  lying  ^ 
this  day  unimproved  and  unregenorate  with  the 
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old  corse  upcm.  it  in  a  state  of  diabolical  perfection 
and  Miltonic  sublimity,  black,  blasted,   awful, 
like  Satan's  own  eye  sunken  among  shaggy  and 
beetUng  rocks;  and  by  and  bye  I  was  "within  a 
mile  o'  Edinburgh  toon,"  away  wandering  with 
Jeanie  Deans  by  Arthur's  seat,  and  St.  Anthony's 
well,  and  Muschaf  s  Cairn,  and  watching  the 
bri^t  sunshine  as  it  flashed  oyer  the  monumental 
Calton  and  kindled  up  the  Bass  and  the  May. 
It  b  quite  true,  Kitty,  I  admit  it,  that  my  head 
was  a  Httle  jumbled,  and  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  to 
blame  for  it.    This  mixture  of  old  ballads  and 
new  red  sandstone^  genealogies  and  geologies, 
grouse  shootings  and  graywa^e,  calves  and  coal 
measure,  kirks  and  criminals,  et  cetera,  is  naturally 
a  litUe  conftising  to  you,  my  dear,  who  are  pro- 
perly the  weaker  vessel.  That  is  to  say — ^hear  me 
oa^  and  smooth  that  very  unbecoming  frown 
which  never  did  look  natural  to  you,  my  jo, 
Jaoet,  for  I  do  believe  you  were  bom  laughing  or 
at  least  with  that  quiet  matronly  smile  which  is 
now  ''fringing  the  dusky  oloudB  with  gold'' — 
well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  there  is  something 
oonliising  in  all  this  to  you,  love,  just  as  there  is 
to  me  when  I  see  you  getting  up  a  mess  of  hotch- 
potch with  those  fresh  green  spring  vegetables 
wiiich  look  as  if  they  were  quite  proud  to  be 
bandied  by  those  dainty  white  Angers.   But  when 
we  see  the  fair  napery  and  the  smoking  tureen, 
and  Pe^y  sitting  everything  down  with  a  smirk 
on  her  suzmy  feoe,  for  Peggy  toows  our  taste,  why, 
tbe  confusion  has  all  vanished,  and  one  thinks 
ooly  how  the  grace  may  be  shortened.    Now,  Mr. 
Dawaon  has  really  composed  a  very  savory  mess 
—something  heterogeneous  we  admit,  nor  has  he 
been  always  carefril  to  gather  the  freshest  material. 
For  example,  that  new  Lancashire  which  has 
sprang  up  in  the  lower  ward  of  Lanark  within  the 
memory  of  man,  with  aU  its  flaming  forges,  and 
mine  shafts,  and  clicking  looms,  and  half  savage 
population,  and  millionaires,  and  wants,  and  dan- 
g<^  is  not  by  any  means  so  vividly  depicted  as  it 
might  have  been.    Even  the  wonderful  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  Lothians,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  less  favoured  neighbourhoods,  is  not  marked 
in  its  latest  development;   nor  are  the  moral 
statistics  of  crime,  drunkenness,  education,  and 
religion  by  any  means  so  perfect  as  we  could  wish 
to  see  them.  We  do  love  the  old  motherland,  with 
all  a  Scotchman's  prejudice  almost — we  love  its 
history  so  fruitful  in  heroism,  its  literature  beat- 
ing with  so  fUU  a  human  heart,  its  hiUs  with  their 
hallowed  traditions  of  Wallace- wight  and  cove- 
nanting elders,  its  consecrated  nooks,  all  of  them 
Bacred  as  the  Bundusian  fountain,  sung  in  many  a 
lilting  ballad,  which  neither  patriotism  nor  good 
taste  would  willingly  let  die.    But  just  because 
we  do  80  love  it,  our  anziety,  if  not  our  interest, 
is  tamed  mainly  to  those  new  flelds  of  energy 


and  enterprise  where  the  spirit  of  the  present  age 
predominates,  and  forces  on  our  attention  the 
grand  moral  and  physical  problems  of  which  it 
behoves  alike  the  philosophy  and  philanthropy  of 
the  time  to  be  wisely  endeavouring  the  solution. 
What  are  the  poor  laws  doing  about  Glasgow  and 
Airdric,  and  Coalbridge  and  Gartsherrie,  and  the 
region  round  about?  what  the  church,  and  schools, 
and  tippling  houses,  and  mill  masters?  What 
comparative  rate  of  march  is  there  between  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  decay  of  morals  ?  Of  these 
and  such  Hke  Mr.  Dawson  gives  us  but  Mnt  in- 
timations; and  though  we  can  enjoy  an  hour's 
dream  among  the  misty  hills,  we  are  soon  pricked 
to  descend  te  the  stem  realities  of  busy  life  in  the 
valley. 

Altogether,  however,  the  mess  as  we  say,  is 
good  and  palateable ;  indicating  progress,  on  the 
whole,  almost  in  every  direction.  We  can  see 
plainly  that  after  the  feverish  crises  it  has  lately 
come  through,  the  land  is  gaining  additional 
strength  and  vitality.  Disruption  fever  purged 
out  much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  humours,  so  that 
the  Addling  and  fuddling  parsons  of  the  old  school 
are  growing  daily  fewer,  and  there  will  be  soon, 
we  hope  a  plentiful  lack  of  them,  pleasant  as  they 
were  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  over  a  tumbler  of 
toddy  on  a  frosty  winter  evening.  The  schoolmaster, 
too,  begins  to  get  more  noticed,  and  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  permitted  any  more  to  starve,  either 
his  own  body  or  the  children's  brains.  The  old 
clod-hopping  farmer,  ignorant  of  rotetions,  care- 
less of  green  crops,  despising  science,  and  maldng 
his  own  manure,  he,  too,  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
should  be  caught,  while  he  may,  to  be  a  specimen 
in  the  Highland  Society's  Museum.  The  whiskey 
tide  that  once  submerged  the  highest  judges  in 
the  land,  is  now  mainly  found  in  the  dock,  and 
and  never  rises  to  the  bench.  There  is  one  cottar's 
house,  indeed,  where  fifty  stood  before;  and  we  con- 
fess, it  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  pass  through  some 
of  those  green  Highland  glens,  and  see  the  ruined 
"  wa's  o'  the  auld  biggar," — the  ash  trees  that 
grew  round  the  kail-yard,  and  the  gowan  bank 
sloping  down  to  the  bum — a  picture  which  hovers 
cloudlike  and  tearful  amid  the  dreams  of  many 
a  stout  yeoman  this  day  feUing  tall  pines  among 
the  backwoods  and  prairie  borders  of  Canada. 
But  this  after  all  is  the  economic  law ;  and  now 
there  are  fifty  cattle  browsing,  where  only  one 
fed  before.  Looking  at  these  things,  we  take 
heart ;  and  with  your  permission,  Kitty,  we  shall 
just  pay  another  visit  to  Coila  and  B.obin  Bums, 
and  hear  him  humming  an  cdd  ballad  between  the 
stilts  of  his  plough,  while  that  cup  of  Bohea  is 
making  for  thine  own  special  comfort,  and  our 
own  "  night-cap  "  is  being  warmed  by  those  ever 
careM  hands. 
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Thebe  is  a  spark  kindled  now  in  Scotland  of 
which  our  neighhours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  are  somewhat  too  negligent,  seeing  that 
their  own  premises  are  not  insured  against  fire 
from  that  quarter.  The  main  reason  of  this 
disregard  may  be  traced,  we  dare  saj,  to  the  fact 
that  the  controversy  had  at  first  a  very  sectarian 
origin,  and  a  very  narrow  basis — ^was  indeed 
simply  a  dispute  between  two  rival  kirks,  which 
of  them  should  play  Procrustes  in  the  old  college 
halls,  and  whether  some  half  an  inch  should  be 
added  to  the  length  of  that  orthodox  bedstead 
in  which  they  meant  still  to  stretch  the  learning 
and  philosophy  of  the  land.  So  long  as  the 
matter  stood  thus,  England  yery  properly  went 
on  with  her  business,  having  no  time  to  spare  for 
parting  hungry  dogs  that  were  fighting  after  their 
kind  over  a  bone  in  the  kennel.  But  the  colour 
of  events  has  latterly  changed — ^it  is  no  longer 
a  mere  question  of  sectaries  and  sects,  Books  of 
Discipline  and  Acts  of  security:  the  tide  has 
carried  a  large  part  of  the  intellect  and  godliness 
of  the  country  away  from  their  old  moorings ;  and 
now,  having  fairly  slipped  the  anchor  at  which  they 
swung  for  a  while  in  dubious  uncertainty,  they 
have  got  into  the  open  sea,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  be  rid  of  Procrustes  and  his  bed  altogether. 
Now,  this  question  is  not  provincial  but  imperial  ; 
and  England  should  look  to  it  for  the  prospective 
reform  of  her  big  nursery  in  Oxford. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  very  marked  and  considera- 
ble difference  between  the  University  systems  of 
the  two  countries.  In  England  the  coUeges  are 
''louping  stanes"  to  ecclesiastical  preferment;  in 
Scotland,  a  beneficed  clergyman  has  no  higher 
ambition  than  a  chair  in  his  alma  mater.  In  the 
former,  therefore,  the  universities  are  striving  to 
obtain  the  patronage  of  the  church ;  in  the  latter, 
the  church  is  fain  to  have  imlimited  power  over 
the  seminaries  of  learning.  The  question  of 
religious  tests  differs  accordmgly  in  the  two  coun- 
tries just  in  proportion  to  the  different  relations 
of  the  educational  and  religious  establishments. 
Looking  to  the  universities  as  the  porch  of  the 
Anglican  Temple — ^yea,  even  Solomon's  porch, 
which  is  called  beautiful,  Oxford  dons  and  proc- 
tors have  planted  their  42-pounders  at  the  en- 
trance, and  command  the  poor  gownsman  to 
stand  and  deliver  his  conscience  into  better  keep- 
ing, before  he  can  be  privileged  to  scan  a  Greek 
chorus,  or  chop  Aristotle's  logic,  or  proceed  to  his 
degree.  Anxious  in  Scotland  simply  to  maintain 
a  quiet  comfortable  preserve  for  her  learned  divines, 
the  church  there  has  simply  provided  a  grand 
militia  guage  for  her  professional  recruits,  leaving 
happily  to  the  students  ample  scope  and  verge 
enough  to  range  undisturbed.  The  teacher  of 
'*  the  humanities,"  however,  must  stand  in  his 
stockings,  a  man  of  so  many  inches  according  to 
the  Westminster  confession — ^tho  instructor  in 
physics  must  swallow  the  presbyterian  pledge — 


and  the  professor  in  morals  must  believe  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  red-hair  biU.  Honest  David  Deans 
would  republish  his  "Cry  of  ane  Howl  in  the 
Wilderness,"  were  any  Annenian,  L.L.D.,  poison- 
ing the  minds  of  youth  through  the  medium  of  an 
algebraic  formula— or  any  prelatic  geologist  unset- 
tling the  godly  discipline  of  the  kirk  by  a  schismatic 
argument  drawn  from  fossils  and  stones— or  any 
latitudinarian  dissenter  tarnishing  the  fine  gold 
by  a  heterodox  reading  of  Horace  or  Homer. 
Now,  it  is  felt  that  this  bed  is  too  short  and  the 
covering  too  narrow,  so  that  learning  is  gettmg 
altogether  jcramped  and  cold  by  their  means ;  and 
therefore  Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff  means  tobiing 
in  a  bill  this  session,  we  imderstand. 

Before  saying  a  word  on  Strowan  Bobertson's 
pamphlet,*  we  should  wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood what  the  real  nature  of  the  new  movement 
is.  All  parties,  we  believe,  are  equally  anxious 
that  the  universities  should  be  untainted  by 
schisms,  heresies,  and  infidelities  of  any  kind  or 
quality.  Orthodoxy  is  nationality  in  Scotland; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  whose  house  the 
fire  bums  most  strongly.  The  sole  question  among 
them  is  as  to  the  right  way  of  ensuring  sound  and 
good  instruction  of  the  higher  class,  with  entire 
safety  of  Calvinistic  faith  in  decrees,  elections, 
irresistible  graces,  and  final  assurances.  Strowan 
Robertson  and  his  friends  in  the  old  kirk  appeal- 
ing then  to  the  "  wisdom  of  our  fathers,"  and 
lifting  up  the  larger  and  shorter  .catechism  with 
proofe,  summon  every  man  aspiring  to  a  doctorate 
to  swear  without  more  ado  that  this  is  verily  his 
creed,  fiinging  into  the  bargain  a  bundle  of  old 
acts  of  Parliamant  and  books  of  discipline.  The 
other  party  object,  that  this  is  not  fair  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  land,  because  one  may  bo  pcr- 
fectiy  competent  to  teach  Greek,  and  perfectly 
willing  to  do  his  work  in  good  faith,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  without  being  able  in  conscience  to  stand 
the  test  of  this  orthodox  pressure.  They  demand, 
therefore,  that  learning  shall  have  the  natural  free 
play  of  her  powers,  stipulating  only  that  if  a  pro- 
fessor shall  abuse,  or  attempt  to  abuse  his  power 
by  assailing  the  faith  of  the  students,  there  shall 
be  some  court  of  appeal  with  power  to  strip  the 
gown  from  his  back.  The  proposal  looks  reason- 
able to  reasonable  men.  But  Strowan  Eobertson 
has  reasons  on  the  contrary;  terrible  bugbear 
reasons  imported  from  Germany  all  the  way, 
which  is  now,  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  old  reforma- 
tion times,  the  grand  bale-fire  and  warning  beacon 
held  up  by  motiier  church  to  shew  the  breakers 
ahead.  In  Germany  accordingly,  he  finds  nm- 
versities  without  tests,  all  of  them  hag-ridden  by 
nightmares  of  neology,  mythology,  and  panthebm, 
not  surely  to  be  tolerated  in  Presbyterian  Scot- 

•  The  Church  and  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Robertson,  of  Monzievaird  and  Strowan. 
Blackwood  and  Sons.    1853, 
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Und.  There  is  a  good  cry  for  the  hunt ;  shout  it 
loud  and  often  enough,  and  the  movement  men 
TnJ  be  at  their  wits'  end  by  and  bye.  These  last, 
bovever,  are  not  to  be  frightened  so ;  and  they 
reply,  not  nn&irly,  that  a  century  ago,  or  less,  one 
vho  wanted  a  similar  argument  against  tests  need 
onlj  have  pointed  to  Scotch  nniyersities — to  Adam 
Smith,  to  Arian  Hatchison,  and  Socinian  Simp- 
»n,  and  others  less  notable,  but  not  less  pemi- 
dons.  In  short,  they  make  it  appear  that  even 
if  these  tests  were  fair,  they  are  not  effectual;  so 
that  if  the  universities  are  not  to  be  degraded  into 
mere  appendages  of  the  established  church,  Lord 
Adrocate  Moncrieff  should  get  his  hands  strength- 


ened, while  he  seeks  to  clear  away  this  useless 
encumbrance.  Let  our  English  M.  F's.  lay  this  to 
heart;  it  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  when 
they  come  to  speak  to  Oxford. 

As  to  Mr.  Eobertson's  pamphlet,  he  appears  to 
be  much  too  zealous  a  partisan  to  be  trusted  with- 
out guidance.  His  argument  from  the  case  of 
Sir  Daniel  Sandford  is  disingenuous,  his  proof  of 
Adam  Smith's  dealing  is  an  arrow  for  the  enemy's 
quiver;  and  his  general  reasoning  is  based  on 
the  false  assumption,  that  the  universities  are 
ecclesiastical  nurseries,  and  the  professors  prophets 
in  Israel. 
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Well  hast  thou  cried,  departed  Burke, 
All  chivalrous,  romantic  work 

Is  ended  now  and  past. 
Bold  Sidney  and  his  kidney 

We  have  not  heart  to  proceed — ^the   quotation, 
¥e  fear,  can  never  be  finished  in  these  pages :  the 
fortunes  of  its   author* — ^homilied,  too,  in  these 
Terses — afford  too  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth 
he  iliastrates,  that  the  days  of  romance,  and  chi- 
Tally,  and  poetry  are  past — outgrown  and  over- 
grown, and  never  to  be  restored  tiU  with  one  con- 
sent we  return  to  boyhood.     'Twas  there  in  the 
dim  copses  of  that  Happy  Yalley,  we  lost  both 
Ittc  and  spurs,  as  individually  we  still  lose  them. 
For  what  is  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  decline 
of  poetry,  but  the  decline  of  the  '*  Arabian  Nights' 
Eatertamments"  to  each  man  of  us  as  we  grow  into 
years  of  discretion?     What  but  the  decline  of 
the  Punch  and  Judy  drama  ?     Grown  men,  we 
itill  peruse  the  l^ends  of  the  thousand  and  one 
nights — still  occasionally  we  tarry  at  a  street- 
corner  to  bestow  melancholy  smiles  upon  belated 
PolichineUo  theatricals — still,   in  wet  weather, 
giTe  an  hour's    attention    while    Coleridge   or 
(^pbeU  pours  along  the  hearth  a  rivulet  of  song. 
Bat,  alas,  and  notwithstanding,  the  golden  bowl 
is  broken.     What  now  to  us  is  Fadladeen,  and 
who  cares  for  the  brethren  of  the  barber  ?     Shem- 
selnihar,  Zenobie,  Badoura,  moon-eyed  princesses 
*-goTgeous  in  shawl  and  silken  shintyan,  lapped 
in  softness,  lost  in  langour  and  the  luxury  of 
dreams — how  has  their  glory  departed  since  when, 
at  fourteen  years,  we  rumpled  brown  locks  in 
extremity  of  emotion  over  the  chronicle !    Gone 
^e  radiance  of  eastern  noon  that  slumbered  on 
our  faces  as  then  we  read ;  the  little  tongues  of 
ilame  that  flicker  in  the  coal — suggest  the  noise 
of  nodding  palms  no  more.     For  the  bulbul  no 
cricket  snffices ;  and  what  wiU  you  have  for  sup- 
per that  shall  so  truly  be  mutton  stuffed  with 
pistachio-nuts  as  that  barren  crust  of  old  ?  Soyer, 

*  Hood, 


depart !  Dumb !  your  mutton,  stuffed  with  your 
pistachio-nuts !  Allah  and  the  sacred  blade-bones 
of  Mahomet ! — ^Torbear,  lessee,  forbear  ambrosial 
manager !  The  real  drama  decesised  some  time 
ago  in  a  drab  great  coat,  breathing  its  last  into 
the  pipes  of  Pan.  Vain  your  stews,  your  pies 
spiritual — vain  your  spectacles  and  comedies  from 
the  French !  Kestore  to  us  our  brown  locks  and 
the  heads  that  were  under  them,  that  we  be  men 
by  rule  and  square  no  more,  prescient  of  the  taxe 
no  more^and  then !  0  Badoura  peri,  wind  your 
golden  scarf  about  our  brows,  poise  our  drowsed 
souls  in  perfumes  of  celestial  attar,  and  take  us 
within  the  shadow  and  the  twilight  of  your  dreams. 
But  as  there  is  no  second  boyhood  for  English- 
men, so  there  can  be  no  second  boyhood  for 
England;  and  as  with  individual  youth  passes 
away  all  real  and  full  appreciation  of  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Lane,  so,  we  fear,  with  national  boyhood 
passed  away  that  same  open-eyed,  open-eared, 
open-mouthed  appreciation  of  all  poetry  whatever. 
There  is  a  poetic  feeling  that  knoweth  not,  and 
poetic  judgment  that  feeleth  nought;  and  though 
we  jnay  now  be  better  critics  of  poetry  which  is 
not  English,  but  Latin  written  by  Englishmen  in 
English  like  that  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  their 
foUowers  (the  melancholy  multitude !)  or  acclima- 
tised Gbrman  and  Italian,  like  almost  aU  the  poetry 
of  later  generations,  there  is  no  longer  a  public 
mind  responsive  to  chords  of  verse  attuned  from 
English  character  to  English  character  alone. 
And  there  are  no  chords  of  that  description  to 
respond  to.  Neither  masters  nor  scholars  are  left 
in  the  only  real  school  of  English  poetry  that  ever 
existed;  though  that  was  as  distinctive  in  its 
elements,  and  as  original  in  its  character,  as  its 
decay  is  significant  and  complete.  The  ballad- 
minstrelsy  of  England  was  the  expression  of  poeti- 
cal feeling  truly  national — ^indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  springing  spontaneously  from  it,  destitute  of 
all  extrinsic  cultivation,  and  yet  greater,  for  what  is 
most  graceful  and  pure  in  sentiment  than  for  the 
rugged  and  rank  luxuriance  proper  to  untrained 
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strength.  It  grew  out  of  national  character,  as 
mistletoe  grows  on  the  oak-tree — green,  graceful, 
and  problematical:  for  how  did  such  delicate 
verdure,  such  chaste  grace,  get  there?*  With 
this  diflference,  however,  that  whereas  the  mis- 
tletoe asserts  no  existence  but  its  own,  and  knows 
not  the  secrets  of  the  oak,  the  poetry  of  which  we 
are  speaking  asserts  not  itself,  and  tells  all  the 
secrets  of  the  tree  fix)m  which  it  grew.  British 
idosyncrasy  may  be  read  from  it — ^British  history 
may  be  ^vritten  from  it.  The  unapproached 
pathos,  the  strong  imwilling  sorrow  that  sobs  in 
thcso  ballads,  the  grim  Teutonic  humour  that 
crackles  here  and  there  in  them,  the  swift  per- 
cussion of  stanza  after  stanza,  when  battle  is  the 
subject  of  the  song — the  very  measure  adapted  to 
no  known  instrument  of  music  so  well  as  lusty 
lungs,  are  broadly  and  exclusively  English, 
while  nine-tenths  of  all  produced  from  the 
various    schools  of  poetical  composition  which 

*  War,  wine,  and  women  have  engrossed  almost  all 
the  poeU.  The  greater  number  of  tlie  most  renowned 
poems  rhyme  of  these  alone;  and,  of  these,  the  most 
favoured  of  readers  are  those  frenzied  with  the  maddest 
aspect  of.  the  tlieme.  The  wherefore  is,  of  course,  ap- 
parent. Passion  is  always  poetical :  it  creates  language, 
and  language  is  its  most  obedient  servant,  always  its 
truly.  If  you  wish  to  write  a  poem,  with  least  trouble, 
select  any  passionate  incident  of  love,  any  vivid  incident 
of  strife,  and  your  poem  is  already  half-made ;  and,  what 
is  even  then  of  some  importance,  half  praised.  For  every 
man,  if  he  understand  nothing  else,  understands  loving 
and  fighting ;  they  are  instinctive,  varied  little  by  educa- 
tion, and  appeal  to  an  average  amount  of  savagery  in 
men  of  all  grades  under  one  climate.  Thus  women, 
whose  primal  qualities  are  generally  supposed  to  be  less 
influenced  by  position  or  education  than  those  of  men, 
ore  superior  to  men  in  appreciation  of  all  that  belongs  to 
love  and  chivalry :  they  comprehtnd  both  supremely ;  and 
with  women,  the  better  h^f  in  matrimony,  the  better 
half  of  the  world  is  enlisted. 

Under  such  halcyon  auspices — ^with  aids  both  subjec- 
tive and  objective,  in  the  thing  to  be  sting  of  and  the 
thing  to  be  sung  to — a  comparatively  slender  infusion  of 
poetical  genius  is  sufficient  to  render  one  the  author  of 
very  commendable  heroic  or  Petrarcan  verses ;  and  the 
deepest  and  purest  wells  of  inspiration  ore  those  at  which 
even  the  most  brilliant  composers  of  such  verses  have 
not  drunk.  Lord  Byron  is  a  high  example  of  such  bril- 
liant composers ;  a  great  poet  of  the  passions ;  and  whose 
muse,  when  she  chose  to  sing  sweetness,  chose  to  be  as 
supremely  sweet  as  though  fervour  were  not  in  her  nature 
most  supreme,  and  inspiration  flame.  But  a  smaller 
amount  of  true  creative  poetic  genius  goes  to  constitute 
a  poet  BjTon,  than  to  the  composition  of  others  less 
brilliant  or  successful ;  while  without  a  liberal  infusion  of 
what  may  be  called  the  sublimated  animal — akin  to  sense, 
which  is  not  poetry,  and  alien  from  soul,  which  i» — ^no 
poet  Byron  could  be  possible  at  aU. 

\ie  recite  all  this  in  honour  of  British  ballad-min- 
strelsy ;  and  claim  credit  for  the  good  authors  and  ori- 
ginal minstrels,  that  they  composed  not  in  this  way  (t.  e, 
in  the  war,  women,  and  wine  way),  at  a  period  and  under 
circumstances,  from  which  the  existence  of  no  other  way 
rnuld  fairly  be  inferred.  In  oges,  dark  ages,  of  feudal 
iasolence  and  feudal  servitude,  where  the  most  respect- 
able attribute  of  man  was  muscle,  and  animal  courage 
compounded  for  the  moral  virtues,  or  went  veir  far  to  do 
so — and  beauty  and  the  bowl,  as  always  to  the  soklier, 
furnished  the  sum  of  incitement  and  reward — these  bal- 
lads were  made.  They  are,  indeed,  and  could  be  little 
else,  the  chronicles  of  turbulent  times ;  and  were,  more  • 
over,  composed  by  the  descendants  of  those  fierce  Scalds 
who  delighted  in  the  banquet,  in  the  chase,  and  in  slaugh- 
ter ;  whose  paradise  was  a  vinous  TValhallS}  and  place  of 


have  superseded  it,  might  well  be  translationfl. 
The  '*  Queen  of  the  Hay  "  is  indeed  onrs;  but  sad 
it  is  to  suggest,  dear  Genevieve,  that  even  yw  might 
possibly  be  an  adaptation  from  the  classics,  Bome 
sweet  daughter  of  the  Graochi  in  de  laine — ^if  you 
were  not  so  German  classical. 

So  our  first  love  is  abandoned.  The  English 
muse,  large  limbed,  and  brown  eyed,  and  alto- 
gether beautifril, — ^thick  crowned  with  leaves  of 
oak,  and  smelling  of  the  woods,  found  herself 
deserted  long  ago  for  a  large  importation  of  Ghlocs 
and  Clorindas,  and  made  a  bed  of  leaves  and  died 
in  the  woods,  proud  and  childless.  Since  then  we 
have  been  improving  on  our  Chloea  and  Clorindaa, 
releasing  them  from  much  buckram,  extricating 
them  from  much  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  by 
vigorous  application  of  towelling.  But  the  large, 
modest  English  muse,  who  never  knew  a  far- 
thingale, and  seldom  needed  towelling — she  is  no 
more !  and  the  loss  is  ours. 


foemen's   skulls  for  drinking-cups.     "We  hewed  with 
the  sword,"  sings  Regnor  Lodbrog,  forefather  of  him  who      I 
wrote  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood"—"  We  hewed  with  the      I 
sword !  we  will  not  fail  to  pour  plenty  of  ale  out  of      i 
skulls,  and  to  wash  our  throats  in  Odin's-hall !"  ! 

But  spite  of  the  influence  of  such  tradition,  and  the      i 
then  condition  of  society ;  spite  also  of  the  very  nature  of 
their  themes,  our  old  ballads  are  not  poems  of  passion: 
they  are  superior  to  the  sublimated  animal.    Beautifal 
as  they  are,  they  depend  for  their  greatest  beauty  on  a 
refinement  of  feeling,  and  purity  of  sentiment,  and  inno- 
cence of  thought,  anticipatory  of  all  that  four  centuries 
of  cultivation  has  been  found  equal  to  educe ;  these  ex- 
cellences too,  being  oftenest  clothed  in  a  simple  elegance 
of  diction,  which  four  centuries  of  cultivation  seem  not 
to  have  preserved.    In  a  note  like  the  present,  and  with- 
out quotation,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  recall  how  in  these 
generally  rugged  ballads,  poetry  is  softened  in  the  still 
light  of  sympathy  and  human  affection ;  how  few  heroes, 
in  the  military  and  Scaldio  sense,  are  found  in  these 
ballads — ^how  many  good  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers, 
who  recommend  themselves  to  us  peculiarly,  a»  tuch^  in 
the  very  heat  of  strife;  how  seldom  Uie  cry  of  the  stricken 
soldier  is  ** Charge,  Chester,  charge!**  how  often  some 
word  of  tenderness  concerning  that  "  lady  dear,   who 
waketh  in  bower  for  me ;"  how  faint  the  blaze  of  gloiy, 
how  bright,  and  warm,  and  all-welcoming  the  firelight 
from  the  hearth.    The  passion  of  love,  again,  is  chas- 
tened with  the  same  moral  ameliorations.    It  is  such  a 
passion,  in  the  ballads,  as  no  man,  at  any  time  of  life, 
could  be  tLshamed  of;  a  passion,  or  rather  an  absence  of 
passion,  which  makes  tlie  men  more  manly,  and  the 
women  more  womanly ;  more  honourable  and  more  love- 
able  both.    Mr.  Jamieson,  who  collected  many  British 
ballads,  and  translated  some  Danish  ones,  has  noticed 
this.    He  observes  that  with  all  the  Gothic  nations,  love 
was  not  the  boisterous  passion  of  animal  appetite  [the 
still  intensity  of  passion]  which  is  found  to  prevail  in 
warmer  latitudes,  nor  did  it  assume  the  visionaipr  and 
fantastical  form  in  which  we  find  it  represented  m  tlie 
earlier  French  and  ProvenQal  poetiy.    Our  good  mothers 
deserved  something  nobler  and  deeper  than  either ;  and 
certainly,  like  the  blue-eyed,  brown-eyed  women,  theif 
daughters,  whom  we  love,  would  **  stand"  neither.    To 
conclude,  the  one  broad,  inspiring  principle,  running  clear 
throughout  our  beautiful  ballad  poetry,  is  (O  perfidious 
Albion!)  the  modest  one  of  fidelity :  the  one  ever-re- 
curring sentiment  (0  morose  shopkeeper!)   a  prDliflo 
compound  of  generosity,  or  love,  beat  called  kindnen  ; — 
sympathy  of  kind,  which  comprehends  fidelity  snd  half 
the  Christian  virtues  beside.    These  qufdities,  with  ear- 
nestness and  simplicity,  are  paramount  in  an  eminently 
natural  school  of  poetir,  a  school  great  in  unambitious 
greatness,  and  one  in  which  the  unshackled  aspirant  majr 
study  with  unsujpassed  advantages, 
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And  it  is  fair  to  deduoe,  we  hold,  from  the  loss 
^m  our  poetry  of  English  individuulity  and  such 
rejections  of  mind  and  feeling  as  must  hest 
appeal  to  our  poetical  sympathies,  if  we  had  them, 
tLat  we  hare  also  lost  those  poetical  sympathies, 
cf  that  they  have  at  least  greatly  declined.  We 
are  no  longer  boys,  and,  therefore,  Aladdin  is'  no 
conjuror.  Aladdin  is  no  conjuror,  because  we 
2^'  no  longer  boys.  Kubbing  that  lamp  of  his 
proved,  upon  consideration,  not  calculated  to  be 
productive  to  us.  Each  shopkeeper  of  us,  and 
the  whole  national  Shop  of  shopkeepers,  at  about 
sercnteen  years  and  seventeen  centuries  of  age, 
respectively,  woke  to  the  suspicion  that  the  only 
lamp  for  us  to  rub  with  promise  of  profit  was  the 
(ihop-Lunp — the  lamp  of  commercial  and  scientific 
intelligence.  And  so  hard  has  it  proved  to  evoke, 
M  pearls  and  diamonds  as  big  as  a  musselman's 
thamb,  but  olives,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  rai- 
ment— beef,  boots,  and  bread-and-butter — that 
fueling  has  got  merged  into  faculty,  and  faculty 
is  at  length  all  absorbed,  and  there  is  no  time  for 
poetry. 

Tnie,  poets  now  and  then,  ignoring  the  facts, 
^till  indite ;  and  we  each  make  it  a  duty  to  become 
familiar  with  their  names,  and  admire  them  very 
much — ^between  the  pauses  of  dinner  and  the 
dimce ;  and  so  do  our  neighbours  and  partners — 
enthusiastically.     We  all  read  Shakspere  in  our 
youth ;  and  if  we  have  not  read  him  since,  bow 
nerertheless,  to  the  opinion  that  he  is  the  poet 
of  all  time.     Milton,  not  so  many  have  perused, 
even  counting  those  who  skip  the  dry  and  heavy ; 
^ut  we  all  know  how  much  he  was  paid  for  **  Para- 
dise Lost,*'  and  think  it  very  shameful.     "  Three 
poet^  in  three  distant/'  &c. — we  all  know  that 
t.o,  and  can  repeat  it.    So  with  the  modem  poetd. 
They  are  universally  known,  and  much  admired ; 
liut  read  less,  and  bought —  ?     If  books  could  be 
Rrad  without  ever  being  bought,  if  authors  or 
Wbcllers  were  the  "dear  friends"  of  all  the 
borrowers — ^wo  should  say  that  the  poets  were 
never  bought  at  aU.     '*  Small  prophets  and  large 
returns/*  was  first  established  as  a  great  fact  by 
)t.  Murphy,  when  he  established  his  almanac  ;* 
but  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  the  phrase 
13  modified;    it   reads,    "Great  poets    and  no 
returns!"    At  any  rate,  we  have  no  recent  ex- 
ample of  a  poet  relying  upon  a  prospect  of  such 
ntuma:   Savage  was  the  last,  and  a  very  de- 
plorable example.     Those  who  have,  since  then, 
sought  poetry  professedly  (we  cannot  say,  as  a 
profession)  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  those 
vbo  were  indifferent  to  pecuniary  returns,  and 
those  who  had  talent  to  devote  to  other  pursuits, 
and  could  depend  on  them.    Byron  and  Eogers 
b<ilong  to  the  first.     Of  the  second  Southey  is  an 
instance;    he  laboured  long  and  with   intense 
indostry,  fbr  reviews  and  in  biographical  book- 
i^^^g,  before  ho  felt  his  family  secured  from  the 
ebances  of  poverty.    Coleridge  also  wrought  hard 
in  prose,  and  died  in  not  too-flourishing  prosperity. 

Moir  had  to  stand  by  his  surgery ;  and  Moore, 

*  The  maxun  is  now  frequently  met  with,  slightly 
Attain  trod*  cirwUin, 


who  had  to  be  political  and  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment, received  a  greater  sum  than  poot^  ever 
produced,  for  something  that  was  not  so  much  a 
poem  as  an  amusing  and  brilliant  constellation 
of  bright  and  chiming  words ;  a  sweet  ringing  of 
bells,  depending  upon  t/ou  to  supply  poetry  and 
meaning,  mainly. 

And  hero  is  the  secret.  Wo  are  willing  to 
have  our  minds  amused,  but  not  enthralled  or  in- 
volved. If,  0  poet  with  long  hair,  you  can  divert 
our  minds  from  thoughts  and  so  give  them  rest 
and  sleep, — from  that  law-suit  or  that  railway 
business — ^from  the  meohanical  difficulties  of  this 
factory,  or  the  Saturday-night  difficulties  of  that, 
from  the  too  much  work  here,  and  the  weariness 
of  no  work  at  all  there — do  so,  and  you  shall  not 
go  unrewarded.  Be  a  Monster,  0  long-haired 
poet.  Become  a  General  Tom  Thumb.  Be  two 
feet  nine  inches  high,  eleven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  wear  a  fanny  cocked  hat, — ^and  you 
shall  have  shillings  in  unabated  flow,  our  wives 
shall  pat  your  cheeks  and  our  daughters  and 
sweethearts  shall  add  kisses.  And  if  any  cracked 
painter  of  the  name  of  Haydon,  exhibiting  his 
bores  of  historical  pictures  in  the  next  room  happen 
to  take  umbrage  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  thou* 
sands  pass  to  him,  let  him !    He  be  shot ! 

So  Poor  Tom  Hood  choked  up  the  spring  of 
poetry  that  was  in  him  (as  well  as  he  could,  for 
it  would  still  break  out),  wrote  a  ''Lament  for 
Chivalry,*'  and  took  to  "Comio  Annuals"  for 
bread.  That  Southey  at  one  time  also  contem- 
plated Comic  Annuals,  we  suspect  from  that  poem 
of  his  on  the  proportions  of  pork;  and  Poet 
Warren  of  the  '*  Diary  of  a  Physician**  and  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,*'  took  the  same  ground  in  a  still 
more  bold  and  decided  manner,  when  he  pubUshed 
that  capital  joke  the  **  Lily  and  the  Bee.'*  The 
generous  British  public,  however,  too  often  un- 
generous and  blind  in  matters  pertaining  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  misunderstood  Poet  Warren 
so  egregiously  that  we  fear  the  mistake  was  wilfrQ. 
It  misunderstood  the  poet's  very  intention ;  which 
was,  by  the  publication  of  an  extremely  absurd 
book,  to  drown  the  oarking  cares  of  the  nation  in 
a  flood  of  laughter.  The  public,  it  must  injustice 
be  admitted,  did  laugh ;  but  at  the  wrong  object : 
at  the  author.  This  was  most  unkind.  After  all, 
however,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his 
compatriots; — the  book  teas  largely  bought,  by 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  and  he  thus  in- 
directly obtained  the  reward  his  superior  ingenuity 
deserved.* 


•  That  the  authors  of  four-fifths  of  these  volames  of 
rhyme  which  are  in  confltant  issue  fVom  the  press,  are 
actuated  by  the  same  motiTes  as  moved  Mr.  Warren  to  the 
Lily  and  the  Bee  (i.£.  the  production  of  amusement  and 
laughter  by  the  intensely  absurd),  we  have  now  no  doubt: 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  so  innocent  a 
means  of  effecting  an  object  so  laudable,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  ascribe  to  these  well-intentioned  men  the  idea 
of  effecting  anything  else.  We  were  first  led  to  this  con- 
clusion (and  it  is  always  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of 
great  conclusions)  by  a  story  related  by  Sidney  Smith, 
but  of  which  not  even  that  penetrating  ecclesiastic  divined 
the  fall  and  dreadful  meaning.  The  story  concerns  a 
Mr.  Isaac  Jlawkins  Brown.    In  the  third  year  of  the 
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But  Poet  Warren  is  not  unequalled,  great  reason 
as  he  undoubtedly  has  for  supposing  so ;  and  in 
presence  of  the  production  now  before  us,  we  are 
impelled  to  congratulate  that  gentleman  on  the 
fact  that  his  previously-eained  reputation  insured 
for  him,  even  more  than  his  merits,  the  attention 
and  the  laughter  of  the  world.  The  gain  is  his  : 
let  him  be  tiiankful !  The  author  of  the  volume 
which  (as  orthodox  reviewers)  we  again  say  "lies 
before  us/'  has  not  the  distinction  of  a  name ;  and 
so  for  twelve  years  his  efforts  to  benefit  his  species 
have  gone  unrecognised  and  unrewarded — if,  in- 
deed, that  can  properly  be  said  to  ha^e  "  gone  " 
which  none  but  our  fortunate  selves  seem  to  have 
met.*  And  yet  we  have  truly  averred  that  it  is 
equal  to  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee  "  in  the  laughter- 
stirring  clement — ^in  elements  of  mirth  as  boister- 
ous as  those  that  hurtle  in  the  caves  of  ^olus ; 
and  as  rich  in  that  most  welcome  and  marketable 
faculty  of  literature,  amusement.  Nay,  we  will 
even  say  that  it  is  superior  to  Mr.  "Warren's  ad- 
mirable performance,  and  much  more  worthy 
of  public  patronage  and  purchase.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  assuming  so  magnificent  an  air 
of  confidence  combined  with  an  appearance,  mar- 
vellously life-like,  of  complete  incapacity — he 
walks  the  world  of  poesy  with  so  perfect  an 
assumption  of  innocence,  desperate  unconscious 
innocence,  of  all  and  several  the  laws  of  language 
— ^that  he  is  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
insufficently  valued  compeers,  the  poets  of  the 
egregious  absurd.  Mr.  Mahon,  too,  is  thoroughly 
consistent.  Many  of  his  more  successful  rivals 
have  persisted  in  detailing  their  nonsense  in  the 
most  elegant  or  at  least  the  most  grammatical  lan- 
guage at  their  command.  Some  have  even  adopted 
the  grand  Miltonic  style;  others  the  sardonic 
Byronical ;  others,  again,  the  miserable  style,  after 
the  manner  of  Keats.  This,  of  course,  is  sheer 
pedantry,  and  a  weakness  Mr.  Mahon  has  anxi- 
ously avoided.  In  contemplating  the  present 
work,  he  remembered  that  beauty  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most  by  universal  and  unctuous  ac- 
knowledgment;  and  rightly  inferring  that  the 
beautifully  ridiculous  is  amenable  to  the  same 
rule,  gives  us  his  absurdity  in  accordance  there- 
reign  of  his  present  migesty  (George  lY.)  and  in  the 
thirtieth  of  his  own  age,  Mr.  Brown,  then  upon  his 
travels,  danced  one  evening  at  the  court  of  Naples.  His 
dress  was  a  volcano  silk  with  lava  buttons.  Whether  (as 
the  Neapolitan  wits  said)  he  had  studied  dancing  under 
St.  Vitus,  or  whether  David,  who  danced  in  a  linen  vest, 
was  his  model,  is  not  known ;  but  Mr.  Brown  danced 
with  such  inconceivable  alacrity  and  vig(Hir,  that  he  threw 
the  Queen  of  Naples  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  which 
terminated  in  miscarriage  and  changed  the  dynasty  of  the 
Neapolitan  throne.*'  And  did  the  good-natured  queen, 
then,  suspect  nothing  Herodian  in  the  dancing  of  Mr. 
Brown  T  Did  she  innocently  think  no  guile  existed  be- 
neath that  dress  of  volcano  silk  with  lava  buttons  ? — ^no 
deeply  conceived  scheme  to  dance  away  a  dynasty  ?  With 
the  penchant  for  imprisonment  which  characterizes  tiie 
powers  that  be  Neapolitan,  we  doubt  whether  the  mask 
of  Momns  would  now  serve  to  disguise  the  political  de- 
signs of  any  other  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown. 

•  "London  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.  A  Poem.  With 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  verse.  By  Anthony  Mahon. 
London :  Johnson,  Paternoster  Bow, 


with.  Not  a  rag  of  embellishment  is  here  dis- 
played; his  muse  disports  herself  in  original 
innocence.  In  a  conventional  age  like  the  present, 
this  stroke  of  craft  was  not  less  bold  than  effective, 
not  less  ingenuous  than  ingenious ;  and  carries  out 
the  benevolent  objects  of  the  author  wonderfully. 
Its  effects  shall  not  be  wholly  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader :  we  will  extract  firom  the  page 
that  first  presents  itself.    It  is  a  wild  story. 

One  day  in  May  I  strolled  my  way, 
When  vernal  flowers  and  bloom  looked  gay, 
And  all  proud  nature  shone  most  bright, 
W^hich  shed  pure  essence  of  delight ! 
I  sought  a  perfect  shady  bower, 
I  longed  therein  to  spend  an  hour. 


Methonght,  I  am  retired  alone, 

Where  hearts  are  free — no  sigh  or  moan; 

Nought  here  that  evil  can  impart, 

Where  nought  but  transports  reach  the  heart 

These  fledged  creatures  wing  the  air, 

To  vie  in  song's  their  greatest  care ; 

Though  nought  that's  human  here  but  me, 

111  share  content  with  aU  I  see. 

While  thus  such  muse  absorbed  my  mind, 

I  Airther  on  my  course  did  wind, 

Till  soon  arrested  by  a  rill, 

That  made  this  place  more  pleasing  still, 

I  stood  to  view  and  heard  a  moan, 

When  thinking  myself  quite  alone ; 

It  drew  my  gaze  to  every  side. 

And  on  the  bank  I  soon  espied 

A  maid  more  lovely  still  than  May. 

When  I  approached  she  rose  in  joy, 

And  now  her  grief  I  did  alloy, 

Saying,  **  You  deceived  and  led  me  here ; 

Behold  my  state,  bedewed  with  tears ! 

You  shunn'd  my  sight,  into  this  bower, 

And  in  quest  of  you  I  spent  some  hours. 

Till  I  at  length  had  lost  my  way. 

And  here  in  hapless  plight  I  lay." 

From  bliss  this  maid  now  caused  me  woe, 

Not  knowing  who  did  upbraid  me  so, 

Yet  knew  she  must  be  in  mistake ; 

I  never  did  a  nymph  forsake ; 

Still  thoughts  on  this  had  filled  my  mind, 

And  power  of  speech  I  coidd  not  find 

To  plead  my  cause,  and  so  make  known. 

That  she  mistook  who  caused  her  moan ; 

But  when  recovered  from  surprise. 

Resolved  to  make  the  dame  more  wise, 

And  said, "  Dear  maid,  it  can't  be  me 

You  followed  here  or  wished  to  see ; 

I  never  knew  you  in  my  life, 

To  be  my  love  or  yet  my  wife ; 

So  be  convinced  of  your  mistake, 

And  let  delusion  thee  forsake." 

She  gazed  on  me,  now  I  felt  the  dart, — 

Her  searching  looks  had  thrilled  my  heart 

And  so  stood  mute  we  face  to  face; 
She  like  an  artist  me  did  trace, 
Until  at  length  she  did  discover, 
That  I  tiU  now  was  not  her  lover. 
^  O  pardon,  pardon,  Sir!"  she  said, 
'*  For  such  mistake,  a  lonely  maid ; 
Y^oung  Harry,  Sir,  was  more  like  you, 
Than  any  man  I  ever  knew ; 
In  looks,  attire,  and  every  state, 
Sound  of  voice  and  fdl  complete; 
And  amidst  all  lovers  yet  was  known, 
I  would  mistake  you  for  my  own." 

^  The  fact  was,  the  author  had  a  brother  so  much 
like  him  that  they  ''passed  for  one  nnless  to- 
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^tW."  This  was  Henry;  ho  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  tomb,  in  a  very  loving  state  of  mind 
concerning  "  Miss  Flora  Dnbois."  Upon  inform- 
ing her  of  the  &cts — 

''He  is  dead!"  aloud  she  cried. 

And  to  despair  her  mind  consigned. 

I  strove  to  soothe,  but  all  in  Tain, 

She  could  not  now  contentment  gain ; 

She  would  give  no  ear  to  soothing  voice, 

When  lost  the  object  of  her  choice; 

She  now  distracted,  I  forlorn, 

And  sat  me  down  with  her  to  mourn, 

Yet  strove  all  means  I  could  devise, 

Her  deep  sunk  spirits  to  arise ; 

But  too  much  woe  enwrapp'd  her  soul, 

And  all  her  senses  did  control ; 

No  rallying  words  could  touch  her  heart, 

Where  grief  was  locked  and  could  not  part ; 

What  means  I  used  grief  to  dispel. 

Who  can  transcribe  ? — ^no  words  can  tell. 

We  both  reclining  on  the  green. 

None  could  behold  a  sadder  scene ; 

•      «•••        ■•        ■# 

Whilst  near  the  fair  maid  I  reclined, 
And  wishing  now  I  could  restore 
The  faculties  she  had  before ; 
Yet  to  disclose  her  lover's  death, 
I  deem  was  wrong,  and  did  regret ; 
But  soon  her  spirits  did  revive, 
And  set  my  heart  once  more  alive ; 
But  when  her  eyes  did  light  discover. 
She  thought  I  was  her  absent  lover; 
Unconscious  of  what  I  her  told, 
Ere  she  'neath  griefs  effects  reposed ; 
For  her  sake  I  deemed  it  better 
To  pass  awhile  for  my  dead  brother. 
And  now  she  ceased  to  grieve  or  moan, 
And  took  my  arm  to  lead  her  home ; 
We  for  some  time  together  walked, 
And  not  a  word  now  either  talked ; 
Meantime  oft  lovely  looks  she  cast. 
From  e^es  made  dim  by  sorrow's  blast. 
And  then  in  gentle  accents  spoke, 
Saying,  '*  Sir,  you  have  not  silence  broke 
Since  we  departed  yonder  grove. 
Long  absence  blighted  all  your  love  ?** 
I  was  devising  all  on  our  way 
What  to  dissemble  what  best  to  say ; 
T  thought  on  one  thing  and  another. 
To  make  her  believe  I  was  my  brot  her ; 
Yet  now  in  answer,  I  said,  ^*  My  dear, 
Do  you  suppose  if  I  were  near, 
That  I  would  willingly  forsake  you. 
Not  call  to  see,  and  so  deceive  you  ? 
By  the  powers  that  are  divine. 
My  will  did  never  so  incline !  " 

To  acconnt  for  the  apparent  parodox  between 
kis  conduct  and  professions,  the  author  now  re- 
wrts  to  what  we  must  really  stigmatise  as  a  cock 
and  bull  story  about  going  to  Spain  to  prove  an 
^;  and  in  a  rather  off-hand  manner  he  then 
asb:~ 

''And  now,  my  dear,  will  all  this  do 
To  gain  forgiveness  now  of  you  ?" 
^  The  act  is  worthy  of  applause, 
And  yet  enough  to  gain  your  cause ; 
To  forgive  you,  Sir,  it's  now  I  can. 
As  you  had  saved  an  honest  man ; 
Your  long  absence  caused  me  grief. 
As  wilfully  met  not  my  belief. 
Yet  what  had  most  perplexed  my  mind, 
Was  where  you  lived  I  could  not  find ; 
I  doubt  you  gave  me  your  address. 
As  where  it  was  I  could  not  guess ; 

VOL.  XI. — vo»  cczxxn. 


If  I  had  got  it  I  would  have  sent. 
And  find  it  was  to  Spain  yon  went.'* 

The  above  recital  may  seem  strange, 

That  she  cannot  perceive  the  change ; 

Nor  do  I  believe  she  can  for  life. 

Unless  I  tell  her  when  my  wife ; 

So  much  alike  were  me  and  brother, 

That  we  passed  for  one  unless  together ! 

And  still  as  rare  we  were  combined. 

In  sentiments  and  mutual  mind; 

Bore  no  contrast  by  grief  or  pleasure, 

In  heart,  in  toil,  in  ease  or  leisure ; 

Yet  what  had  crossed  our  course  through  life, 

We  both  oft  sought  to  get  one  wife ; 

Her  loved  by  me,  was  by  my  brother, 

Each  will  alike  to  have  no  other; 

Nor  could  I  ever  have  resigned. 

Until  my  brother  felt  inclined ; 

So  in  each  dilemma,  we  far  better. 

Gave  up  courting  both  together ; 

Y'et  how  to  manage  such  an  affair. 

With  coalitions  unfit  to  bear, 

W'e  thought  concealment  the  best  project, 

That  each  may  love  a  distinct  object ; 

And  by  that  means  my  brother  courted 

This  maid,  who  sought  where  few  resorted, 

And  was  in  hapless  plight  repining. 

When  by  the  lonely  brook  reclining. 

Continuing  to  impose  upon  Miss  Flora  Dubois 
for  the  entombed  Henry,  the  author  has  no  difii- 
culty  in  persuading  her  into  the  matrimonial 
connection.  But  conscience,  the  accuser,  sleeps 
not     Outwalking  one  day — 

Said  she, "  Why  don't  you  now  repeat 
Our  tales  of  love  in  single  state  ?" 
Response :  "  My  dear,  it  slipped  my  mind ; 
Therefore  you'd  better  me  remind." 

Mrs.  Mahon  adopts  the  suggestion,  and  the 
miserable  man  (who  besides,  as  he  admits,  "  knew 
not  one  thing  or  the  other  that  passed  betwixt 
her  and  my  brother,")  seizes  the  opporhuiity  to 
disburden  his  miod.    Then  she  : 

"  You  state  and  swear  that  it  is  so ; 
It's  mighty  strange,  yet  I  don't  know, 
.     But  if  it's  true  and  I  am  wrong. 
Why  did  you  dupe  me,  Sir,  so  long  ? 
We  are  now  married  a  year  and  more, 
Why  not  you  mention  it  before  ? 
What  caused  your  brother,  then,  to  leave  ?•• 
"  Twas  death,  my  dear ;  he  is  in  the  grave." 
**  As  I  must  believe  that  you  are  true, 
And  Harry  is  dead,  to  bliss  adieu  !" 
These  words  set  horror  in  my  mind, 
And  she  to  grief  again  resigned. 
Ah !  had  I  known,  would  I  disclose, 
To  blast  my  own  and  wife's  repose  ? 
'Twas  fate  that  prompt  me  so  to  do. 
It's  now  my  lot  with  her  to  rue, 
And  nought  in  life  shall  now  restore, 
The  bUss  I  felt  with  her  before; 
She  loved  my  brother  more  than  me, 
It's  now  displayed,  I  plainly  see. 
And  jealousy  springs  in  my  head. 
Yet  it's  not  right  since  he  is  dead. 

Now  fall  the  fires  of  retribution ;  how  touch- 
ingly  they  are  sung,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
conceiye,  and  hasten  to  the  blissM  d^runtement. 

These  are  the  crosses  of  our  lives, 
We  find  them  out  in  getting  wives ; 
The  most  ill-suited  linked  together, 
To  banish  bliss  from  oue  another; 
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Still  I  mnst  go  to  bring  her  round 
To  loYe,  in  duty  I  am  bound ; 
I  promised  so  ere  we  were  wed, 
And  won't  transgress  until  I  am  dead; 
I'll  go  back  now  to  soothe  my  wife, — 

'*  My  dear,  why  do  thee  languish  so, 
For  him  that's  gone  where  we  must  go? 
Can  I  be  happy  to  supply, 
The  place  of  him  fate  caused  to  die. 
And  share  your  love  tUat  is  no  treasure 
To  the  dead,  yet  bliss  or  pleasure? — 
But  to  me  wiUi  a  heart  not  cold, 
It  is  more  treasure  than  pure  gold ; 
Will  you  now  grant  it,  and  forget 
All  that  you  loved  ere  first  we  met, 
And  I'll  accept  the  precious  boon, 
With  gratitude  for  Uiee  alone?" 
She,  at  these  words,  ran  to  embrace  me, 
And  now  in  happy  Ufe  doth  place  me, 
And  my  forgiveness  doth  implore, 
With  vows  to  love  me  evermore. 
Happy,  happy,  now  is  my  staCe, 
WiUi  conscience  free— not  a  cheat ; 
I  told  the  truUi  and  blessed  my  life, 
By  undeceiving  to  my  wife, 
That  I  am  myself  and  not  my  brother,*^ 
Loved  by  her  who  loves  no  other. 

If  then  (as  we  have  aasumed),  in  a  careful  and 
nnimaginatiTe  age,  the  most  benevolent  end  of 
literature  be  laughter,  how  nobly  Ifahon  has 
performed  his  mission  our  readers  have  some 
means  of  judging  in  the  quotation  above.  If,  as 
the  fact  is,  the  most  4Hntuing  writer,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  is  most  favoured  of  the  puhlic, 
that  public  may  now  perceive  how  culpably  neg- 
lectful it  has  leen  of  a  truly  great  man  in  that 
line.  And  yet  it  cannot  all  perceive  from  the 
broken  poem  here  reprinted,  the  full  amount  of 
the  efforts  the  author  has  made  to  bring  mirth  to 
the  hearts  of  the  nation,  nor  the  full  sum  of  its 
culpability  in  neglecting  that  effort.  The  book 
must  be  possessed  and  read  to  know  that ;  and 
there  are  two-hundred  closely  printed  pages,  above 
seven-thotisand  lines,  of  such  excellent  nonsense, 
as  we  have  instanced,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
spared  without  a  pang.  Those  who  have  never 
composed  in  verse  (the  minority,  we  are  painfully 
aware,  is  small)  know  not,  and  cannot  know  the 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  such  a  work ;  but 
added  to  labour,  the  ingenuity  here  displayed  can 
only  be  estimated  by  the  immense  benefits  it  is 
calculated  to  effect.  With  "  London  as  it  was,** 
&c.,  the  *'  Lily  and  the  Bee,'*  and  some  other 
books  we  wish  not  invidiously  to  mention,  the 
physician  might  abandon  half  his  drugs.  To  the 
hypochondriacal,  to  men  disunited  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  for  family  reading  during  November 
and  the  rainy  days  throughout  the  year,  and  for  ex- 
portation to  the  poor  oppressed  Blacks — ^we  con- 
sider the  book  invaluable.  It  is  bound  in  unmi- 
tigated green. 

Another  word.  The  public  does  not  like  to  be 
convicted  of  neglect,  whether  it  be  of  poets,  the 
bequeathed  daughter  of  heroes,  or  anybody.    It 


too  often,  we  must  say,  endeavours  to  screen  itself 
under  the  shabbiest  excuses;  the  bequeathment  is 
not  bequeathed;  the  daught^  is  not  a  daughter;  the 
the  hero— well,  if  he  tpos  a  hero,  he  did  not  behave 
himself  as  one  would  wish ;  and  so  on.  The  poet, 
of  course,  is  no  poet.  And  we  foresee  that  this  will 
be  said  of  him  whom  we  have  had  the  honour  of 
rescuing  from  darkness  and  the  shelves  of  Mr.  John- 
son. A  certain  class  in  society  will  say  that  the 
grotesque  garb  of  foUy^-^assumed  by  this  clever 
man  for  the  most  benevolent  of  purposes,  is  his 
natural  hide ;  and  that  he  could  not  help  it  But 
did  any  one  ever  make  a  similar  chatge  against 
the  genius — say  of  the  Clown  at  Astley^s.  Does 
it  detract  from  Am  comic  songs  that  he  cannot 
help  them  ?  And  did  the  Clown  at  Astley's  ever 
write  such  a  volume  of  poems  as  the  present? 

But  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  slanders  of 
that  section  of  society— or  retort  on  some  other 
section,  which  is  as  nearly  the  same  thing  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  author  of  this  volume  was  not  actuated 
by  great  designs  to  stoop  to  play  the  stupid,  but 
is  "a  stupid*'  naturally,  deranged,  perhaps— 
what  has  reduced  him  to  that  condition?  The 
following  passage  fh)m  his  preface  may  assist  the 
solution  of  the  Question : — 

I  have  written  this  little  Work  with  no  other  view 
than  to  divert  from  my  mind  the  wearisome  burden  of 
anxiety  occasioned  by  a  protractive  and  expensive  law- 
suit commenced  bv  me  at  a  very  early  age,  indeed  in  my 
boyhood,  against  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  leeoTery 
of  funded  property  I  stood  entiUed  to  by  my  uncle's 

^rill However,  I  could  not  bring  that 

point  to  issue  through  the  conduct  of  some  lawyers  I  en- 
gaged to  prosecute  the  case,  who  pretended  faith,  but 
proved  to  be  otherwise ;  and  although  I  could  oonvinoe 
the  reader  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  the  same 
may  be  useful  by  promoting  caution,  whfn  employing 
lawyers,  still  I  must  forbear,  though  anxioni  for  the 
public  good,  giving  the  names  of  the  lawyers  X  allude  to, 
nor  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  comment  than  to 
acquaint  him  with  what  led  my  thoughts  to  a  work  of 
this  description. 

We  make  no  comment.  We  abide  by  our  ori- 
ginal opinion.  There  is  but  one  step,  say  tho 
philosophers,  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridi- 
culous. In  this  case  we  hold  for  the  sublime— 
the  sublime-ridiculous ;  and  those  who  may  differ 
from  us,  are  directed  to  the  above  quotation,  with 
a  recommendation  to  ponder  it.  The  law,  be  it 
observed,  "led  my  thoughts  to  a  work  of  this 
description."  Upon  the  law  be  the  responsibility. 
Upon  the  law,  which  with  its  absurdities  and 
injustice,  has  broken  many  fortunes  and  many 
hearts — ^upon  tho  law,  in  the  mazes  of  which 
many  an  intellect  has  grown  giddy  and  gone  out— 
be  the  blame  and  pimishmcnt.  To  the  kindred 
floods  that  surge  aroimd  our  Chancery  courts,  bo 
added  the  tears  of  Mr.  Mahon's  disappointed  pa- 
rents— ^let  their  sighs  augment  the  winds  that 
already  rumble  in  l£e  chimneys  of  its  ch AiberB— 
and  the  fabric  must  fall.  It  never  could  surviTO 
the  odiiun  of  making  so  enormous  a  victim. 
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THE   QOVEENMENTS   OP   CONTINENTAL   EXJEOPE. 


xm.  TUBCAirr. 


Os  aacefifting  firom  the  plaioB  and  valleys  of 
the  Komafii  L^tioiis,  amidst  picturesque  and 
magnificent  aoenery,  we  at  length  aiiiye  at  the 
post  of  Lojano.  Prom  this  spot,  on  a  ridge  of  the 
Apemiines,  we  behold  in  the  east  a  fictile  and 
b^utiful  r^on,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
enjoy  a  broad  view  of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  west 
▼e  look  down  upon  the  fields,  vineyards,  and 
TiUas  of  Tuscany,  and  over  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Amo,  while  we  at  the  same  time  embrace  a  full 
view  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  we  descend  from 
Pieiia  Mala  to  Maschere,  the  road  winds  through 
a  country  rich  in  vines  and  olives,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  palaces  of  the  Florentine  noblesse ; 
until  we  arrive  in  the  magnificent  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

This  State  comprises  almost  every  variety  of 
climate  and  soil.  Over  whatever  part  we  travel, 
we  find  that  fertility  is  the  rule,  and  sterility  the 
very  rare  exception.  The  Tuscans  are  industrious, 
remarkably  frugal,  and  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking.  They  are  devotedly  attached  to  their 
country,  and  they  very  nurely  emigrate  to  other 
lands.  Ever  since  the  three  Eepublics  of  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  Pisa  were  united  under  one  sove- 
reignty by  the  Medici,  the  Government  has  been 
absolute,  but,  generaUy,  parental  and  mild. 

For  more  than  two  himdred  years  the  family  of 
the  Medid  maintained  the  ascendant,  until  1737, 
when  they  became  extinct ;  since  which  period 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  have  held 
Mvereignty  over  Tuscany  ;  wi&  the  exception  of 
the  fourteen  years,  while  the  Grand  Duchy  for 
Geven  years  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria,  and 
for  other  seven,  three  departaients  of  the  French 
empire. 

Tuscany  is  generally  well-cultivated,  although 
the  Metayer  is  the  prevailing  system;  the  landlord 
and  the  fanner  dividing  the  produce  between 
fiiem.  The  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are  also 
superior  to  most  of  those  in  Southern  Italy.  Eob- 
bmes  and  other  crimes  have  long  been  rare,  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  until  lately,  has 
heen  impartial  and  usually  just. 

ToBcany  has  also  been  remarkable  for  its  local 
municipal  governments,  which,  for  a  long  period, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Education 
b^  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy, 
has,  however,  been  greatly  restricted  with  regard 
to  &e  difbfiion  of  useful  knowledge;  and  thus  the 


intelligence  of  the  rural  population  and  of  the 
artizans  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  does  not 
often  exceed  the  knowledge  simply  of  their  local- 
ities and  pursuits. 

Those  who  have  travelled  over  this  beautifal 
State,  have  everywhere  been  delighted  with  the 
scenery,  and  have  always  admired  the  neat  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  handsome  Tuscan  peasantry. 

The  parental,  though  absolute,  government  of 
the  country,  by  Austrian  Dukes,  has  also  been 
extolled  by  travellers,  and  held  up  as  an  example 
highly  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  Italian  go- 
vernments. The  present  Grand  Duke  was  dso 
esteemed  as  an  affectionate  parent,  and  not  as  the 
despotic  ruler  of  his  subjects. 

The  revolution  of  1848  has  changed  his  cha- 
racter, and  he  has  become  a  merciless  tyrant 
and  a  bigoted  fanatic.  Florence,  Leghorn,  and 
other  Tuscan  cities,  have  ever  since  been  in  the 
occupation  of  an  Austrian  army.  All  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  writing  has  been  abolished,  and 
an  inexorable  inquisition  exercises  its  tyrannical 
sway.  Countless  executions  have  been  perpe- 
trated; and  with  respect  to  religious  persecu- 
tions, the  tyrant  of  Florence  surpasses  his  brother 
tyrant  of  Naples. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  tolerated ;  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  or  death.  The  sad 
story  of  the  Madiai  will  fbrm  an  eternal,  disgrace- 
ful page  of  Florentine  history.  The  Grand  Duke 
is  at  heart  and  in  sentiment  the  same,  although 
destitute  of  the  abilities  of  the  hero  of  Macchiavelli 
— of  Caesar  Borgia. 

Most  undoubtedly  those  cruelties  which  are 
practised  in  Florence,  as  weU  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardo  Yenetia,  are  not  only  countenanced 
but  also  directed  by  the  despotic  and  indiscreet 
Cabinet  of  Yienna.  That  the  execrable  despotism 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  may  bo 
maintained  for  some  tune  by  the  force  of  great 
armies,  by  imprisonments,  and  by  executions,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  deny;  but  a  day  of  retribu- 
tion will  the  more  certainly  arrive,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  cruel  govern- 
ment assuredly  be  the  dismemberment  of  that 
empire  of  discordant  nations,  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  power,  south  of  the  Alps — 
in  all  probability  from  the  western  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Wallachia — ^from  the  Carputians  to 
the  Danube,  to  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
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STJN    AND    SHADOW. 


Nearer  still  bend  o*er  me, 

Nay,  embrace  me^  I  implore ! 
Ah,  my  pride  is  dead  before  me, 

And  its  ghost  has  gone  before. 
And  now  leave  your  locks  to  wander 

With  the  tresses  of  my  hair, 
And  leave  yoor  soul  to  ponder, 
How  your  love  was  left  to  wander 

In  the  gloaming  of  despair. 

Not  in  anger,  scarce  in  sorrow, 

For  its  fires  are  spent  and  past, 
Glowing  idly  on  the  embers 

Of  consumed  life  at  last : 
But  unvexed  and  unrepining. 

And  to  close  the  sad  arrear 
Of  my  dreaming  and  divining 
With  your  presence  round  me  shining, 

I  besougot  your  presence  here. 

Tis  Yesterday  no  more, 

When  To-morrow  is  arrayed ; 
And  the  beautiful  adorning 
Of  the  everlasting  morning 

Stills  my  spirit  in  its  shade : 
A  golden,  slumberous  shadow. 

Where  it  slumbers  unafraid. 
But  talk  with  me  of  jesterday, 

Till  all  you  loved  is  sleep  ; 
My  yesterday,  'tis  present — 

It  is  sobbing  while  you  weep. 

Till  all  you  loved  is  sleep ; 

For  'twas  not  the  hoarded  treasure 
Of  a  woman's  trust  and  truth, 
Stored  by  innocence  and  youth, 

And  bestowed  in  boundless  measure — 
But  a  countenance  love-lighted 

And  accidently  fair — 
To  this  your  truth  was  plighted, 
And  soon  again  was  plighted, 

To  loveliness  more  rare. 

Yet  fain  I  would  believe 

That  you  truly  loved  me,  still. 

Oh,  assure  me! — ^re-assure  me! 
I  believe  it,  and  i  will ! 


Whether  fortune,  fault,  or  foUy 
Loosed  the  floods  of  melancholy 

It  is  all  too  late  to  care : 
But  you  loved  me — always,  wholly— 

And  'tis  not  too  late  to  care. 

Then  you,  too,  know  the  story 

Of  a  spirit  poised  for  ever, 
Sick  and  reeling,  o'er  the  darkness 

Of  the  stolid  Stygian  river. 
And  your  eyes  have  been  a-weary, 
And  your  arms  have  been  a-weair, 

Strained  through  unrelenting  blackness. 
Stretched  upon  the  vacance  dreary. 

And,  indeed,  I  do  remember. 

Now  that  memory  is  to  cease, 
How  some  ghostly  presence  sought  me, 
Subtle  as  my  soul,  and  brought  me 

Uninterpretable  peace. 
But,  rejoicing,  now  I  know 

That,  creating  wings  to  flee 

Of  its  own  intensity, 
And  impelled  of  bitter  woe — 
'Twas  your  love,  escaped  and  trembling, 

Seelang  respite  in  my  breast — 
Bringing,  seeking  consolation, 

Refuge  with  my  love,  and  rest ; 
And  they  slept  and  dreamed  together 

In  the  chin  and  harried  nest 

No  more  !  I  must  be  still — 

There  are  many  things  to  ponder 
In  the  sad  and  solemn  umbrage 

Of  the  Valley  where  I  wander : 
For  the  distant  hills  are  golden. 

In  the  golden  Morning  yonder. 
And  now,  good  night,  and  bless  you ! 

Give,  oh  give  your  lips  to  mine. 
That  my  latest  breath  caress  you, 

And  the  last  of  life  be  thine. 
Quell  them,  dearest,  these  alarms — 

Hold  me  fast,  nor  now  forsake  me. 

That  when  angels  stoop  to  take  me, 
They  may  take  me  from  your  arms. 
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POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


DOHssnc. 
Ok  the  18th  of  last  month.  Parliament  ad- 
journed tiU  the  9th  instant,  having  been  in  session 
for  about  Ave  weeks  since  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  that  period  the  strength  and  the  character  of 
the  Aberdeen  Administration  have  been  tested, 
and  with  a  result,  on  the  whole,  highly  flEiTour- 
able  to  it  in  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that,  look- 
ing only  at  the  amount  of  legislatiye  business 
completed,  or  in  hand,  not  much  progress  would 
seem  to  have  been  made.  The  Army  and  Navy 
EstimatM  have  been  passed.    The  Jewish  Disa- 


bilities Bill  and  the  Canada  Clergy  Beserves  Bill 
haye  been  carried  through  the  second  reading  by 
good  majorities.  A  rather  disappointing  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  law  reform  has  been  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  an  account,  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  marine,  has  been 
given  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  is  nearly  the  sum  total  of  ministerial  per- 
formances, in  the  l^:islatiye  line,  np  to  tlie  pre- 
sent date.  The  Budget,  and  the  promised  mea- 
sures relatiyQ  to  educatioUi  to  secondary  punish- 
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mentB,  to  land-tenuie  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
goremment  of  India,  aze  Btill  to  be  made  known. 

Probably,  boweyer,  as  much  has  been  done  as 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  any  Min- 
utiy  in  so  short  a  time  after  taking  offioe.  At 
all  eTents,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  is 
veil  contented  with  its  present  Goyemment 
The  Administration  has  thus  far  i^own  itself 
united,  firm,  and  popular  in  its  tendencies.  The 
public  business,  in  eyery  department,  has  been  so 
saccesBfally  conducted  as  to  leaye  hardly  an  open- 
ing for  the  attacks  of  hostile  criticism.  The 
composition  of  the  Ministry,  moreoyer,  has  the 
adyantage  of  affording  a  yery  fair  reflection  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  mind.  The  whole  nation 
maj  be  said  to  be  just  now  in  a  ''  Liberal-Conser- 
yatire"  mood,  and  inclined  to  steady,  well-oonsi- 
dered,  and  constitutional  progress.  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  their  respectiye  ways,  exhibit  a 
oonesponding  temper;  and  the  disposition  and 
action  of  the  Groyemment  haye  hitherto  been 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  preyailing  sentiment. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Session  has  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  the  proceedings  of  the  election  com- 
mittees, which  haye  resulted  not  only  in  unseating 
sixteen  members,  but  in  disclosing  an  amount  and 
a  kind  of  corruption  in  the  present  constituencies 
startling  to  all  but  the  persons  practically  initiated 
in  electioneering  mysteries.  If  a  conyiction  of 
ihe  necessity  of  some  reform  in  the  electoral 
system  had  not  preyiously  existed,  these  disclo- 
sures would  certainly  haye  awakened  it.  As  it 
is,  they  will,  probably,  serye  to  render  the  reform 
more  tiiorough  and  effectual  than  it  would  other- 
wise haye  been.  It  is  descrying  of  notice  that, 
mtk  the  single  exception  of  Hull  (where  the 
comipt  "  freemen  "  seem  to  haye  yitiated  a  large 
portion  of  the  electoral  body),  eyery  borough  in 
which  these  illegal  practices  haye  been  proyed  to 
prerail  extensiyely  enough  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions has  fewer  than  2,000  registered  electors. 
Cambridge  and  Canterbury  yery  nearly  approach 
this  number.  As  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
one  remedy  for  the  eyU  is  to  be  sought  in  an  en- 
largement of  the  constituencies,  the  fact  just 
noticed  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
West  number  of  which  a  oonstituency  should 
consist.  With  such  an  enlargement,  with  the 
protection  of  the  ballot,  and  with  stringent  laws 
against  bribery,  as  much  will  haye  been  done  to 
secure  purity  of  elections  as  mere  legal  arrange- 
mente  can  effect.  Popular  education  and  an  im- 
proved public  sentiment  must  do  the  rest. 
coLoirnss  and  depzkdeitcies. 

Just  as  the  difficulties  of  the  Burmese  war, 
aggravated  by  the  ill-judged  manner  in  which  it 
bas  been  conducted,  were  assuming  a  serious 
sspect,  there  has  occurred  an  unexpected  eyent 
which  seems  likely  to  remove  them.  One  of  those 
"  revolutions  of  the  palace/'  which  are  so  common 
in  the  East,  has  resulted  in  the  deposition  and 
death  of  the  King  of  Aya,'  and  the  contest  of  two 
pretenders  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant  throne. 
One  of  the  combatants  seems  inclined  to  court  not 
merely  the  friendship,  but  the  aid,  of  the  British 
commander ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  result 


may  be,  the  early  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
that  quarter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  howeyer, 
that  such  a  peace  will  almost  certainly  prove, 
under  the  present  system  of  Indian  Gbvemment, 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  suspension 
of  hostilities. 

This  strangely  managed  war,  and  the  lipproach 
of  the  period  when  what  is  called  the  East  India 
Company's  charter  will  expire,  have  together 
served  to  awaken  in  this  country  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  yast 
Oriental  Empire.  Events  which  haye  occurred 
of  late  years  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  own 
Colonies,  have  rendered  the  nation  peculiarly  sen- 
sitiye  on  the  subject  of  oppression  exercised  upon 
subject  races  by  arbitrary  rulers.  After  sympathi- 
sing with  the  unfortunate  Hungarians  and  Italians, 
and  censuring  the  severities  which  haye  been 
practised  in  Ceylon  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  is 
mipossible  for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  a  population  half  as  large  as  the  population 
of  Europe,  and  thirty  times  as  large  as  that  of  all 
the  British  Colonies,  has  been  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  Government  responsible  only,  in  the 
most  indirect  manner,  to  the  British  people.  This 
charge,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  has  not 
been  exercised  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  well- 
fJEure  of  the  population  so  goyemed.  Such  an  ap- 
prehension is  amply  warranted  when  an  expe- 
rienced and  conservatiye  statesman,  like  Lord 
EUenborough,  is  foimd  replying  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  common  assertion  that  the  existing 
system  of  Indian  Government  has  ''worked  well," 
in  the  following  striking  and  decided  terms :— - 

*'  That  had  been  the  invariable  answer  when  ite  anoma- 
lies, its  absurdities,  its  monstrosities  had  been  objected 
to.  It  might  work  well  for  those  employed  in  the  admi- 
nistration ;  but  the  question  was,  did  it  work  well  for  the 
people  of  India?  Did  it  possess  any  appearance  of  per- 
manence T  Was  it  possible  it  could  be  muntained  f  The 
great  benefits  that  had  been  conferred  upon  India  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Mahratta  authority  and  of  the  Pindarees, 
and  the  estabUshment  of  internal  peace  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another,  had  been  conferred  by  our  mili- 
taiy  successes;  in  these  the  civil  government  had  no 
part.  The  courage  of  our  troops,  the  enterprise  of  our 
generals,  the  genius  which  they  had  displayed  on  many 
occasions,  had  given  us  immortal  fame  as  a  great  military 
power,  and  had  given  to  India  all  the  benefits  in  the 
shape  of  internal  peace  which  had  been  extended  to^  it. 
Peace  alone  was  a  great  blessing,  leading  to  prosperity. 
The  natural  state  of  mankind  was  a  stat^  of  progress. 
There  must  be  extraordinary,  unusual  circumstances, 
arising  through  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  mankind  when  in  a  state  of  peace. 
But  what  we  were  to  look  to  was  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
government;  what  did  the  people  owe  to  that?  He  really 
believed,  that  if  you  were  to  inquire  what  had  been  the 
alterations  in  the  distribution  of  property  occasioned  by 
the  thoughtless  or  inconsiderate  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  other  measures  re- 
quiring the  instant  sale  of  land  for  arrears,  you  would 
find  that  the  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  property 
that  had  been  effected  by  us  in  that  country  was  much 
greater  than  the  alteration  of  property  effected  in  England 
by  the  Norman  conquest,  and  equal  also,  perhaps,  to  thtX 
effected  by  the  many  confiscations  which  had  tdcen  place 
in  Iieland.  He  confessed,  when  he  marched  through  the 
upper  provinces,  and  saw  the  vestiges  of  ancient  palaeei, 
and  roads,  and  works,  and  temples,  and  mpsquei,  and 
aU  the  records  of  great  government  by  which  we  have 
been  priceded,  he  felt  humiliaUd ;  he  felt  that  we  were 
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exhibiting  owrsehfei  under  ekttmttaneee  of  ditparagement^ 
a$  greatfy  ir\ferior  to  a  nobler  nation  to  which  we  had  euc* 
ceeded.  What  we  had  now  to  endeavour  to  discover  was 
the  form  of  ^vemment  by  which  a  good  administration 
might  be  given  to  India.'* 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  this  description,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  facts  mentioned  on  the  same  evening  (the 
11th  of  last  month)  b^  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  especially  in  the  remarkable  statement 
that  during  the  fourteen  years  from  1834  to  1848 
the  amount  expended  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  substantial  improvements  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
canids,  tanks,  and  other  works  of  that  nature,  was 
only  £1,400,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  £100,000 
a  year;  while  the  papers  before  the  house  shewed 
that  during  the  fourteen  years  in  question  the 
Indian  Government  had  extorted  the  enormous 
sum  of  £316,000,000  from  the  population  of 
India. 

The  truth  is  that  British  India  has  hitherto 
been  governed  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  either 
of  the  Indian  people  or  of  this  country,  but  chiefiy 
for  the  advantage  of  the  few  thousand  individuals 
who  divide  among  themselves  the  largest  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  that  immense  empire.  This 
truth  is  now  well  understood,  and  the  necessity 
of  some  change  in  the  system  is  generally  admit- 
ted. But  no  one  of  the  many  able  writers  and 
speakers  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  seems 
as  yet  to  have  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  change  which  is  de- 
sirable, or  even  concerning  the  direction  in  which 
the  remedy  is  to  be  sought.  An  observation  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  affords  a  valuable 
indication,  which  may  perhaps  be  usefully  followed 
out  to  a  practical  conclusion.  In  commenting 
upon  the  petition  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred  Bri- 
tuh  and  other  Christian  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
who  prayed  for  a  reform  in  the  present  system  of 
government,  his  lordship  remarked  :^ 

With  respect  to  the  Supreme  Oovemment  of  India, 
the  petitioners  observed,  he  thought  with  some  reason, 
upon  the  paucity  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
They  stated,  **  that,  without  questioning  the  fitness  of 
any  individual,  they  still  regarded  the  council  as  very  de- 
ficient, and  especially  as  wanting  in  variety  of  composi- 
tion,  and  as  of  too  limited  attainments  and  experience — 
deficiencies  which  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
little  progress  made  in  all  great  improvements,  and  the 
retrograde  tendency  of  government."  They  therefore 
"  recommended  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  especially  the  addition  of  non-official  persons 
from  the  commercial  and  professional  classes."  That 
the  Legislative  Council  might  advantageously  be  in- 
creased in  number,  was  his  own  opinion.  He  thought  it 
must  he  of  very  great  importance  to  the  Oovemment  that 
there  should  exist  organized  bodies  of  the  natives^  to  which 
the  Oovemment  might  remit  any  matter  on  which  they 
might  wish  to  receive  their  opinion.  The  least  satisfac- 
tory part  of  the  business  of  the  Government  of  India,  was 

that  which  was  connected  with  legislation, 

• 

.,  ^®  9^®®*^^^  ^®^  a>^i»^>  whether  the  defects  of 
the  Indian  Oovemment  are  not  due  mainly  to  the 
ahBenoe  of  any  check  upon  its  action  in  the  country 
which  it  rules.  Can  any  country  possibly  be 
weU  governed  which  is  not  to  some  extent  self- 


governed  ?    If  this  question  is  answered  in  the 
negative,  as  in  this  country  it  is  likely  to  be,  we 
come  next  to  the  equally  important  query,  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  form,  out  of  the  many 
thousands  of  educated  natives  and  British  resi- 
dents in  India,  constituencies  large  and  influential 
enough  to  represent  the  interestsand  secure  the  oon- 
fldenco  of  the  Indian  people.   For  example,  might 
not  the  elective  franchise  be  safely  given  to  everj 
native  and  other  British  subject  in  India  possessing 
a  permanent  income  of  £  1 00  a  year,  and  also  to  every 
such  person  (whatever  his  income)  who  can  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  intelligibly  ?   If, 
on  these  or  any  otiber  terms,  electoral  bodies  can  be 
constituted  in  the  several  presidencies,  they  might 
choose  a  certain  number  (say,  one-half  or  two- 
thirds)  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  council 
of  each   presidency;    and  these  local  comicils 
might  elect  the  members  (or  a  portion  of  the 
members)    of  the   Oeneral  Legislative  Oouncil 
of  India.  In  this  way,  the  desideratum  mentioned 
by  Lord  Ellenborough  would  be  supplied,  and  an 
important  step  would  be  taken  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  constitutional  government  into  India. 
By  this  arrangement,  moreover,  the  influence  of 
the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  country  would 
be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  British  connection ; 
since  the  constituencies,  thus  emancipated  and 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Government,  would  be 
well  aware  that  a  rupture   of   this  connection 
would,  inevitably,  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  restoration  of  the  arbitraiy 
power  of  the  native  princes. 

The  present  Colonial  Administration  promises 
to  be  highly  successful  and  popular.  The  prompt 
cessation  of  transportation  to  Australia,  the  pro- 
posed surrender  of  the  Canadian  Clergy  Beserves 
to  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Cape  Constitution,  in  a  very 
liberal  form,  afford  satisfactory  earnest  of  what 
may  be  hereafter  expected  from  the  able  and  be- 
nevolent nobleman  now  at  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment, supported  as  he  is  by  colleagues,  not 
less  experienced  and  interested  than  himself,  in 
Colonial  affairs.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,  Ihat 
the  purpose  is  entertained  of  establishing  the  com- 
plete system  of  Paiiiamentary  Government,  on  the 
Canadian  plan,  in  every  Colony  possessing  a  con- 
siderable British  population,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  vexatious  and  injurious  contests 
between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Colonists, 
which  have  caused  so  much  annoyance  and  mis- 
chief of  late  years,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  recm>— 
seeing  that,  as  has  already  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
Canada,  and  the  other  I^orth  American  Colonies, 
the  chief  source  of  these  difliculties,  will  have 
thus  been  annihilated. 

FOILEIGN. 

The  history  of  the  stupid  and  brutal  military 
despotisms,  which  for  a  time  oppress  the  nations 
of  civilised  and  Christian  Europe,  has  affordcdi 
during  the  past  month,  no  novelty  requiring  par- 
ticular comment.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
confiscations  in  Lombardv>  military  executions  in 
Hungary,  and  prosecutions  of  hbel  writers  in 
Germany.    The  political  torpor  in  France  remains 
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nnbrokoi.  BiplomatiBtB,  wanting  work,  hare 
busied  themselYes  with,  their  old  amusement  of 
raisiog  and  settling  difficulties  in  the  affairs  of 
Turkey ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  quarter  that  any 
great  European  moyement  is  likely  to  begin. 

The  most  interesting  intelligence  comes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  President 
Fierce  has  inaugurated  his  administration  with  an 


animated  address,  rendered  eloquent  by  the 
speaker's  hearty  confidence  in  the  destinies  of  the 
expanding  Union,  and  in  the  worth  and  futuro 
prevalence  of  free  institutions ;  but  defaced,  un- 
happily, by  an  allusion  which  reminds  the  world 
that  "involuntary  servitude,"  now  nearly  banished 
frx)m  Monarchical  Europe,  is  recognised  and  main- 
tained by  tho  Ck)n8titution  of  Bepublican  America. 


LITEBATUBB. 


HtmiMld  Storim^  ooUectedby  the  Bbothbbs  Grimm. 
Newly  translated.  With  two  hundred  and  forty 
Illustrations,  by  £dwd.  H.  Wehnert.  In  two  vols. 
London :  Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street  1858. 

Thus  storiee  are  the  classics  of  German  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  were  collected  with  much 
pains-taking  labour,  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  partly 
from  old  books  and  sheets,  and  partly  from  oral 
traditions  handed  down  horn  generation  to  gene- 
ration.   Such  a  labour  requires  no  apology.    The 
world  is  fbll  of  children,  and  aU  children  have  a 
piescriptiye  property  in  these  marvellous  narra- 
tivea.    It  is  curious,  in  reading  them  over,  to 
notice  how  much  the  legendary  lore  of  one  country 
asBJmilatBB  to  that  of  another,  and  to  recognise  in 
the  "  good  old  German  stories  "  the  identical  plots 
and  catastrophes,  which  constitute  the  frtune-*  work, 
not  only  of  many  of  the  nursery  tales  of  England 
and  Fnmoe,  but  even  of  Persia  and  the  East. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  cause,  among  many,  of  the 
interat  with  which  this  species  of  literature, 
vhich  matter-of-fact  readers  are  too  prone  to  cast 
asde  as  trifling,  has  been  always  regarded  by 
▼riten  whose  countenance  alone  might  be  deemed 
soffldent  to  give  importance  to  their  subjects. 
Another  canse  is,  without  doubt^  the  influence, 
real  or  supposed,  which  the  hearing  or  perusal  of 
rach  fictions  is  thought  to   exercise  upon  the 
mind  and  imagination,  and  through  them,  upon 
the  ftiture  experience  and  character  of  the  chil- 
dren with  whom  they  become  fiamiliar  recoUec- 
tiooa.    And  here  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  among  oorselveB  a  very  ridiculous  prejudice 
has  prevailed,  for  some  generations  at  least,  with 
nigard  to  the  supposed  immoral  tendencies  of  flo* 
tioQs  palpably  absurd  and  grotesque — as  though  a 
child  were  necessarily  an  idiot,  and  could  not  by 
any  manner  of  means  fail  *'  to  interpret  by  the 
letter  a  story  of  a  cook  and  bull/'      From  an 
spprehenrion  of  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  literal 
interpretation,  the  nursery  and  the  infant  school- 
i^Kna  have  been  deluged  with  "  good-boy  "  stories 
>ad  biographies,  vast  numbers  of  which  are  worse 
^  naelesSy  not  because  they  contain  anything 
had  in  themselves,  but  because  they  ignore  facul- 
tiea  which  voung  children  possess,  and  which 
i&ight  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  and  appeal  to 
CunltieB  which  have  not  yet  had  birth,  and  which. 


if  they  be  prematurely  developed,  are  all  the  less 
likely  to  attain  lust^ood  and  vigour.  Hence  we 
sometimes  see  metaphysicians  in  pinafores  who 
grow  to  be  blockheads  before  they  get  breeched, 
but  rarely  catch  a  sight  of  a  child  of  parents  well- 
to-do  in  the  world,  who  is  heathily  ignorant  of 
ethics  and  ologies,  or  free  from  the  cant  (at  an  age 
when  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  cant)  of  the 
schools.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  collection  of  stories  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  in  the  elegant,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  popular  form  of  the  volumes  before  us.  They 
are  admirably  got  up  in  every  respect,  and  they 
present  to  the  juvenile  reader — ^to  fiie  eye  as  well 
as  the  mind — such  an  endless  variety  of  amusing 
nmterial  as  will  cause  them  to  be  cherished  as  a 
real  treasure  by  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  them.  The  stories,  which  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  appeal  to  every  faculty  of  a  child's 
mind,  but  chiefly  to  his  wonder  and  imagination. 
Some  of  them  teem  with  marvellous  adventures-^ 
others  are  purely  humorous — and  others  again  are 
pathetic  and  mysterious.  Those  who  have  read 
the  well-known  tale  of  "  Hans  in  Luck,"  which 
is  one  of  the  series,  and  which  has  been  translated 
in  most  of  the  current  journals  of  tho  day,  may 
form  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  longer  pieces. 
Of  the  shorter  ones  we  shaU  extract  one  or  two, 
for  the  sake  of  affording  a  sample  of  the  rest.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  few  which  carry  a  moral 
with  them : — 

THE  SHREDS. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  maiden  -who  was  very 
pretty,  but  lazy  and  careless.  When  she  used  to  spin, 
she  was  so  impatient,  that  if  there  chanced  to  be  a  little 
knot  in  the  thread,  she  snapped  off  a  long  bit  with  it,  and 
threw  the  pieces  down  on  the  ground  near  her.  Now  she 
had  a  servant-girl  who  was  industrious,  and  used  to  gather 
together  the  shreds  of  thread,  clean  them  and  weave  them, 
tiU  she  made  herself  a  dress  with  them. 

And  a  young  man  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  lazy 
maiden  :  and  their  wedding-day  was  appointed.    On  the 
evening  before,  the  industrious  servant-girl  kept  dancing 
about  in  her  fine  dress,  till  the  bride  exclaimed — 
**Ah\  how  the  girl  does  jump  about, 
Dressed  in  my  shreds  and  leavings  !'* 
When  the  bridegroom  heard  this,  he  asked  the  bride 
what  she  meant,  and  she  toM  him  tliat  the  maid  had 
worked  herself  a  dress  with  the  shreds  of  thread  which 
she  had  thrown  away.    As  soon  as  the  bridegroom  heard 
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this,  and  saw  the  diflference  between  the  laziness  of  his 
intended,  and  the  industry  of  her  servant,  he  gave  up  the 
mistress,  and  chose  the  maid  for  his  wife. 


The  following  is  an  exquisite  idea  embodied  in 
the  simplest  narrative  form — 

THE  ROSE. 

There  was  once  a  poor  woman  who  had  two  children, 
and  the  youngest  went  every  day  into  the  forest  to  fetch 
wood.  Once,  when  it  had  strayed  far  away,  looking  for 
branches,  a  little,  but  strong  and  healthy,  child  came  to 
it  and  helped  it  to  pick  up  wood,  and  carried  the  bundles 
up  to  the  house ;  but  then  in  less  than  a  moment  he  was 
gone.  The  child  told  its  mother  of  this ;  but  she  would 
not  believe  iL  At  last  the  child  brought  home  a  rose, 
and  told  its  mother  that  the  beautiful  child  had  given  it, 
and  had  said  that  when  the  rose  was  in  full  bloom,  then 
he  would  come  again.  The  mother  put  the  rose  into 
water.  One  morning  the  child  did  not  get  out  of  bed, 
and  the  mother  went  to  it  and  foimd  it  dead ;  but  it  lay 
looking  quite  happy  and  pleased,  and  the  rose  that  same 
morning  was  in  full  bloom. 

The  illustrations  of  these  volumes,  which  are  all 
by  Mr.  Wehnert,  are  entitled  to  especial  praise. 
The  larger  ones,  which  occupy  the  whole  page, 
appear  to  be  drawings  on  zinc  plates,  and  in  some 
instances  so  strongly  resemble  original  drawings 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  them.  The 
major  part  of  them  have  a  whimsical  character, 
and  some  are  exceedingly  ludicrous  and  provoca- 
tive of  laughter ;  they  are  all,  however,  artistic  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  marked  by  correctness  of 
outline,  coupled  with  a  delightftd  sketchiness  in 
execution,  which  always  constitutes  the  greatest 
charm  in  works  of  this  kind.  Among  the  smaller 
engravings  on  wood,  are  a  number  of  the  most 
characteristic  oddities,  combining  the  rich  humour 
of  Hood  with  the  facile  handSng  of  a  finished 
artist. 

We  can  commend  these  volumes  cordially  to  all 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  presents  to  chil- 
dren, as  a  sure  means  of  winning  their  good  opi- 
nion. Those,  too,  who  have  not  had  the  misfortune 
to  outlive  their  childhood,  may  relidi  them,  as  we 
do,  for  their  own  sake.  If  it  be  true  that  "dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco,"  it  can  hardly  be  less  so,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  renew  the  associations  of  child- 
hood, when  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  is  agree- 
ably afforded  us. 

Mmoir  of  a  Metaphysician,  By  Fkancis  Drake, 
Esq.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans.     1653. 

Wb  can  generally  understand  something  of  the 
nature  of  that  temptation  which  allures  a  man  to 
print  a  book,  even  to  his  own  sorrow.  There  is 
the  hope  of  fame,  the  idea  of  being  read  by  stu- 
dents, thumbed  by  artisans,  and  talked  about  in 
dra\^g-rooms.  There  is  the  glory  of  having 
found  a  mare's-nest,  or,  failing  all  other  motives, 
there  is  the  simple  caeoethes  scnbendinj^iniig  into 
a  mania  for  elegant  type  and  unblotted  margins; 
and  all  of  these  come  within  the  range  of  our 
sympathies,  as  more  or  less  natural  and  creditable 
vanities  of  the  flesh.  But  this  book  has  thrown 
us  off  the  scent ;  and  wo  must  confess  ourselves 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  author  could  write, 


or  the  publisher  print,  such  a  Jueus  ^  n<w  as  this 
Memoir  of  a  Metaph3rsician. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Drake  did  not 
mean  to  perpetrate  a  bad  joke,  and  hoax  the  cre- 
dulous public  by  a  simulated  story ;  we  have  to 
inform  our  readers  that  his  book  professes  to  record 
the  career,  and  unhappy  end  of  a  young  South 
American  bastard  half-breed,  intrusted  to  &e  care 
of  our  author's  father,  and  by  him,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  two  ushers,  the  one  an  apocryphal 
Scotch  metaphysician,  the  other  a  ridiculous  Ger- 
man phrenologist,  so  ill  trained,  physically,  men- 
tally,^ and  morally — so  miserably  cooked,  that  not 
only  is  the  crust  burnt  to  a  cinder,  but  every  drop 
of  sap  exhausted,  and  what  remains  in  the  dish  is 
but  an  indigestible  compound  of  bend- leather,  and 
oakum.    This  youth,  Master  Harold  Fremdling  by 
name,  betrays  a  precocious  affection  for  combining 
the  discussion  of  psychology  and  apple  dumplings, 
vacillates  between  the  moods  of  philosopluc  ab- 
straction and  the  tenses  of  roast-pork  and  reple- 
tion; whereupon  he  becomes,  as  maybe  supposed, 
a  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  his  tutors  and  governors. 
The  German  Pfeffer  feels  his  bumps,  the  canny 
Scot  seems  inclined  to  mesmerise  him ;  while  papa 
and  mamma  Drake,  seeing  his  prospects  of  wealtii, 
and  having  a  daughter  in  the  nursery,  leave  his 
mind  to  the  philosophers,  and  lay  their  plans  for 
his  majority.     In  due  time,   our  metaphysician 
launches  into  the  fashionable  world,  because  the 
laws    won't    countenance    precocious   marriages 
with^  guardians'    daughters;    and    there    meta- 
physics haunt  him,  it  would  appear,  and,  with 
their  ghostly  abstractions,  in  due  time  make  a  rip 
of  him,  a  cool,  calculating  most  deliberate  rake, 
and  finally  reduce  him  at  last  to  something  vUer 
than  ever  lotos-eating  or  Circe- cup  opiimi,  gin,  or 
usquebaugh  have  yet  bieen  able  to  do  for  this  poor 
human  nature  of  ours.    Li  the  end,  after  a  suffi- 
cient display  of  hinted  brutality  and  hapless  tra- 
gedy, Master  Fremdling  leaves  to  our  author  the 
bequest  of  a  metaphysical  mare's-nest,  and  dies  as 
like  a  "Christian  child"  as  ere  a  rogue  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  who  has  been  converted  at  seven  o'clock, 
under  the  skilful  manipulation  of  a  very  evange- 
lical ordinary,  and  hanged  at  eight  to  the  general 
edification. 

Such  is  the  narrative.  We  give  it  simply  be- 
cause wo  fancy  not  many  will  trouble  the  book,  or 
be  at  the  expense  of  losing  so  much  precious  time 
with  it  as  we  have  been.  As  to  the  so-called  me- 
taphysics of  the  author,  it  will  be  enough  for  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  subject,  that  he  acknow- 
ledges no  prima  philosophia  except  the  science  of 
phenomena ;  and  announces  it  as  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  this  victim  of  metaphysics,  that 
matter  and  mind  are  only  convenient  words,  and 
experience  the  only  basis  of  real  and  credible  phi- 
losophy. If  Mr.  Drake  ever  means  to  write  on 
this  subject  again,  we  do  hope  his  friends  will  give 
him  better  advice.  It  is  just  possible  he  may 
have  read  Mr.  Louis's  '*  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy;"  but  we  are  mudi  mistaken  if  he  has 
ever  dipped  further  into  the  matter ;  and  we  do 
assure  him,  on  our  credit,  that  until  ho  has  both 
read  and  thought  a  great  deal  more  than  appears 
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in  Oiis  pfodnction,  lie  will  be  more  profitably  em- 
plojed  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Fremdiing's  monetary 
legacy  than  witti  his  mental  bequest.  The  one 
is,  atleasty  a  positiye  quantity ;  the  other  is  minus 
all  probability  or  power :  the  one  is  a  definite 
article,  and  the  other  is  a  waste  of  ink. 

A  View  of  the  Resources  of  Nations.    By  H.  Fbaseb, 
Esq.    London :  W.  Smith,  172,  Strand. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
performances  which  have  ever  come  beneath  our 
notice.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  Chart 
of  rniversal  History,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
copy  at  full  length  the  title  which  sets  forth  its 
d^ign.  This  ''View/'  then,  comprehends  the 
Area,  Chief  town,  Population,  and  Bdigion  of  each 
country ;  the  principal  Produce  and  Manufactures ; 
Description  of  the  general  Imports  and  Exports, 
of  Ihe  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  Beceipts,  Expenditure,  and  Public 
Debt;  Military  and  Maritime  Countries — the 
ITaval  Forces  of  the  present  time;  Late  Wan, 
SoTereign  or  Supreme  authority.  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, Conventions,  and  Principal  Treaties  of 
Amify  and  Commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and 
between  different  Foreign  States  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  collected  from  celebrated  statistical 
writers  and  other  authentic  sources — ^with  His- 
toncal  Xotes.  All  this  mass  of  information  is 
classified  in  twenty-one  distinct  columns,  and  any 
portion  of  it  is  thus  rendered  available  to  the 
reader  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  of  time  in  the 
Eearch.  The  preparation  of  this  work  must  have 
required  an  amount  of  industry  and  perseverance 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  paramount  advantage 
to  the  public  derived  from  its  successful  comple- 
tion. The  whole  is  embraced  within  the  area  of 
two  broad  sheets.  No  student  of  history — no 
library,  institute,  or  literary  association,  should  be 
without  them. 

Bitning  of  the  World,  and  the  New  Earth,  Explained 
from  Nature,  and  from  Armorial  Symbols,  &c.  By 
Robert  Howard,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.  Lon- 
don: Piper,  Brothers  and  Go.     1858. 

This  is  a  very  ominous  and  portentous  looking 
Tolune,  in  a  red-hot  cover,  figured  over  on  both 
sides  with  cabalistic  signs  and  strange  figures, 
among  which  there  is  a  fool's  cap,  a  bishop's  mitre, 
a  lamb  shouldering  the  imion  Jack,  and  ''  the 
great  globe  itself,"  with  a  notch  as  big  as  South 
imerica  cut  dean  out  of  it.  We  learn  from  its 
cont^ts  that  the  world  we  live  upon  is  to  be 
bomed  and  blasted,  on  some  damp  and  foggy 
morning,  into  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  Montgolfier 
balloon,  with  a  big  dish  on  the  top  of  it.  All  this 
is  to  come  to  pass  by  means  of  the  iron  that  is  in 
the  earth,  wluch  is  to  set  fire  to  the  stone,  and 
both  are  to  blow  up  together,  like  the  gunpowder 
and  the  soot  when  Betty  skys  the  copper.  **  Then," 
Bays  our  author — 

By  the  nprising  of  impenetrable  smoke,  thick  darkness 
viH  dif^xse  itself  throughout  the  vastness  of  the  air ;  the 
sul»tanee  of  the  earth  will  be  devoured  by  the  burning 
cf  iaconeeivable  fire ;  the  air  will  be  dissipated  and 
ibased  away,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  support  the 


son,  moon,  and  stars,  and  they  will,  by  their  own  weight, 
then  come  down  upon  the  earth.  This  is  signified  in 
Scripture  by  " the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun;"  Rev. 
xU.  1.  And  in  allusion  also  to  the  burning  of  the  earth. 
Scripture  says,  ^  The  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven."  Matt, 
zziv.  29. 

This,  of  course,  is  indisputable,  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  reason  against  it.  It  must  be  true,  for 
Doctor  Howard,  with  half  the  alphabet  tagged  to 
the  end  of  his  name,  is  ready  to  take  his  oath  of 
it.  Happy  Doctor !  he  makes  his  own  philosophy 
as  well  as  his  own  pills,  and  both,  we  have  no 
doubt,  are  equally  efficacious  and  wholesome.  We 
trust  he  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  merit,  and  add 
the  degree  of  A  double  S  to  the  honours  he  already 
bears  so  bashfully. 

Edwation  in  England,  Revolutions  in  France,  Free 
Trade  and  Colonization.  By  Ferdinand  Gasc, 
M.A.  London:  Trelawney  Saunders,  6,  Charing 
Cross.     1852. 

These  are  three  pithily  written  pamphlets  (two 
of  which  have  appeared  before)  upon  subjects  with 
which  the  writer  appears  to  be  well  acquainted. 
They  will  be  foimd  to  contain  many  valuable 
truths  occasionally  enunciated  in  an  original 
manner.  The  essay  on  Bevolutions  in  France  is 
somewhat  rambling  and  unconnected,  but  contains 
facts  and  reflections  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 
This  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  foreigner 
unaccustomed  to  express  himself  in  English ;  but 
he  has  mastered  the  chief  difficulties  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  if  he  will  study  short  periods  and  con- 
fine himself  to  words  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary,  he  may  become  ere  long  a  popular 
writer. 

Memoirs  of  a  Maitre  dArmes;  or,  Eighteen  Months 
at  St.  Petersburg,  By  Alexander  Dumas.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  London :  Long- 
man and  Co.    1603. 

Iir  these  two  numbers  of  the  Traveller's  Library, 
we  have  the  most  graphic,  startling  and  interesting 
pictures  of  Life  in  Eussia,  which  have  ever  been 
presented  to  the  public.  The  narrator,  a  fencing- 
master,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  has  the  privilege  of  access  to  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  sketches  their  peculiarities 
with  a  master  hand.  The  period  of  his  residence 
in  Eussia  extends  from  1824  to  1826,  and  his 
narrative  embraces  events  of  historical  importance, 
which  being  related  by  an  eye-witness  well  quali- 
fied both  to  observe  and  to  report,  have  all  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  life.  The  character  of 
the  kingly  savage  Constantine  is  sketched  with 
astonishing  force ;  and  we  should  be  tempted  to 
transfer  the  picture  to  our  columns  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
BO  often  translated  as  to  be  already  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  We  extract  the  following 
accoimt  of  the  inundation  of  St.  Fetersburgh  in 
the  autumn  of  1824. 

About  eight  I  was  awakened  by  a  eazmon-shot.  I  put 
on  a  dressing  gown  and  ran  to  the  window.  The  streets 
gave  token  of  great  agitation  among  all  classes.  I  dressed 
OS  fast  as  I  could,  and  ran  down. 
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**  What  was  the  cannon  for  T*  aaked  I  of  a  man  who  was 
carrying  mattresses  upstairs. 

« It  is  the  water  rising,  Sir,"  said  he.  ...  I  ran 
to  the  door.  The  middle  of  the  street  was  flooded,  and 
waves,  cansed  hy  carriages  going  along,  washed  over  the 

footwajs The  cannon.shots  now  came  faster 

and  faster ;  and  we  could  see  the  hackney  carriages  escap- 
ing from  Admiralty  Square  in  all  directions — tlie  drivers, 
who  had  hoped  to  make  a  good  speculation,  heing  forced 
to  give  up  and  escape  themselves.  They  cried*  "  The 
water  rises,  the  water  rises !"  and  hehind  them,  as  if  in 
pursuit,  a  high  wave  showed  its  green  head  above  the  quajt 
and  breaking  against  the  angle  of  the  Issac  Bridge,  rolled 
in  foam  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  A 
C17  of  fright  aroae^  as  if  the  wave  had  been  visible  to  the 
whole  dty.  The  Neva  had  broken  over  its  boundaries. 
At  the  sound  of  the  cry,  the  terrace  of  the  Winter  Palace 
was  suddenly  covered  with  uniforms.  The  emperor,  sur- 
rounded with  his  staff,  mounted  it  in  order  to  give  his 
orders,  as  the  danger  became  momentarily  more  press- 
ing. When  he  got  up  he  saw  that  the  water  was  half 
way  up  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  thought  of  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners,  confined  in  cells  looking  out  to  the 
river.  An  order  was  at  once  given,  in  his  name,  to  the 
owner  of  a  boat,  to  go  and  tell  the  governor  to  remove 
them  fh>m  their  cells,  and  put  them  in  safety ;  but  the 
boat  arrived  too  late.  They  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
confusion,  and  were  dead. 

We  now  perceived  above  the  Palace  the  flag  of  the  im- 
perial yacht,  which  came  to  render  any  assistance  that  the 
emperor  and  his  family  might  stand  in  need  of.  The 
water  was  now  level  with  the  parapets  of  the  quay,  and 
the  sight  of  a  carriage  rolling  over  with  the  coachman 
and  horse,  showed  that  in  the  streets  there  was  no  longer  a 
footing.  The  coachman  reappeared  swimmings  and  was 
taken  into  a  balcony  on  the  first  floor.  We  were  so  taken 
up  with  the  sight,  that  we  had  turned  away  from  the  river, 
but  on  looking  at  it  again,  saw  two  vessels  in  Admiralty 
Square.  The  water  had  risen  so  much  as  to  allow  them 
to  pass  over  the  parapets,  and  they  had  been  sent  by  Uie 

emperor  to  the  succour  of  the  drowning There 

were  at  least  six  feet  of  water  in  the  streets.  The  canon 
had  ceased  to  fire,  so  that  the  inundation  had  reached 
the  height  of  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel.  Portions  of  the 
ruins  of  houses  now  floated  in  from  the  suburbs,  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  wretched  wooden  sheds  from  the 
Neva  quarter,  and  which  had  been  carried  away  with  their 
inhabitants.  A  boat  passing  us  on  the  Perspective^  picked 

up  a  man  near  us ;  but  he  was  dead The 

water  still  rose  with  fearful  rapidity.    From  the  canals, 

boats  got  adrift  and  appeared  in  the  streets 

We  felt  the  house  tremble  and  groan,  as  it  were<  under 
the  force  of  the  waves  which  reached  up  to  the  first 
floor. 

The  emperor  seemed  in  despair:  Hilarodowich,  the 
governor,  was  by  his  side,  receiving  and  giving  orders, 
which  were  executed  with  wonderful  zeal.  The  news 
brought  was  more  and  more  disastrous.  A  whole  regi- 
ment had  sought  refuge  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  barracks. 
The  building  gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  men  were 
lost  As  they  told  this  fact  to  the  emperor,  a  sentinel, 
canied  off  in  hla  sentry  box,  which  served  at  boati  passed 
the  terrace,  and  seeing  the  emperor,  stood  up  and  pre- 
sented arms.  A  wave  overturned  the  frail  bark.  The 
emperor  cried  out  for  a  boat  to  go  and  help  him,  and  as 
the  man  could  swim,  he  was  able  to  keep  himself  afloat 
until  he  was  picked  up,  and  carried  into  the  Palace. 

The  scene  by  dogrees  became  so  oonf^ised,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  the  details.  Vessels  dashed  against 
each  other,  and  their  wreck  formed  a  mass  mingled  with 
floating  furniture,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Cofllns,  raised  ftotn.  the  cemeteries,  gave  up  their 
dead,  as  if  the  last  judgment  had  come ;  and  a  cross,  torn 
Arom  a  buxying  ground,  floated  in  through  a  window  of 
the  Palace,  and  was  found,  a  fatal  omen !  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  emperor. 

The  aea  ran  thus  for  twelve  hours.  The  first  floors 
were  eveiywhere  under  water,  and  it  reached  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  to  the  second,  six  feet  above  the 
Virgin  of  Peter  the  Gieat    It  then  began  to  subside ; 


for,  by  Ood*a  mercy,  the  wind  changed  tram  the  west  to 
north,  and  the  Neva  was  able  to  pursue  its  eotirse  to 
the  sea  uninterrupted.  Twelve  hours  more,  and  St 
Petersburg  would  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  like 
the  old  dties  of  the  time  of  the  deluge. 

The  death  of  Alexander;  the  coronation  of  Ni- 
colas ;  the  bloody  conspiracy  and  masBacre  which 
signalized  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch- 
together  with  a  visit  to  Moscow  and  a  journey 
through  the  wintry  wildernesses  of  Siberia;  these 
are  a  few  of  the  events  of  this  remariiable  narra- 
tive. They  are  interwoven  with  the  details  of  a 
domestic  romance  of  no  common  description,  and 
the  materials  for  which  conld  be  foxwd  in  Bnssia 
alone— the  main  incidents  being  substantially  tnie. 

Lays  of  the  Future.  By  William  Leabk.  London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey,  34,  Paternoster  Row.    1853. 

With  the  musical  cadences  of  this  writer's  poeti- 
cal prose  fresh  in  our  recollection,  we  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  upon  the 
perusal  of  his  verse.  Not  that  it  exhibits  any 
very  great  vices  or  even  deficiencies ;  but  that  it 
does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of  what  the  utter- 
ances of  the  author  of  such  a  book  as  "  The  Foot- 
steps of  the  Messiah/'  shoidd  be,  when  he  chooses 
to  adopt  a  metrical  form  of  expression.  'WTe 
should  have  thought  his  ear  too  well  attuned  to 
tolerate  the  introduction  of  Alexandrines  in  blank 
verse,  or  such  apologies  for  rhymes  as  jfeaee  and 
plea9e,  sajf  and  hypocrisy,  tca^  and  hereby,  ihm 
and  pain,  &c.|  &c.  These,  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  venial  faults  in  a  young  writer,  aie 
serious  anomalies  in  the  production  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Leask,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  wortli 
preserving.  The  main  subject  of  these  lays  is 
the  future  condition  of  the  earth  during  the  Mil- 
lenial  period — ^not  a  bad  theme  for  poetry,  what- 
ever it  may  be  for  discussion  or  proof.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  best  stanzas  of  the  best 
piece,  which  is  entitled  "  That  Day." 

I  tee  it  dawning  in  the  gorgeous  east; 

It  beams,  like  angel's  li^ht  on  eveiy  clime; 
The  loftiest  mountains  hail  it,  and  the  least, 

Catching  its  glories,  make  the  scene  sublime. 
The  storied  fields  of  every  kingdom  feel 
A  happy  morning  gently*o*er  them  steal, 

And  the  new  age  begins  its  hallowed  time. 

Upon  the  breast  of  flrnitAil  earth  is  spread 

Teeming  abundance — ^banish*d  now  the  foe- 
Thick  clustered  blessings  in  profusion  shed, 

Supplant  the  place  of  ancient  tears  and  woe ; 
And  summer  shmes  serene  on  every  land, 
With  love  and  beauty  in  her  liberal  hand, 
And  all  the  nations  laugh  beneath  the  glow. 

The  earth  long  curs'd  with  barrenness  assumes 
Such  landscapes  as  an  Eden  once  possessed; 

The  wilderness  is  cloth*d,  the  des«*rt  blooms ; 
The  arid  fields  in  flowery  robas  are  dressed; 

The  rugged  hills  that  on  the  traveller  frown^ 

Are  with  rich  wreaths  of  verdant  foliage  crown'd, 
And  the  wild  tenants  of  the  rock  are  bless'd. 

The  Meditations  of  Descartes,  &c.  Translated  from 
the  Latin,  ^.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox. 
1858. 

We  are  glad  to  see  an  English  version  of  these 
profound  meditations.     In  a  more  metaphysical 
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age  of  Engjiah  literature  they  were,  perhaps,  more 
generallj  known  at  once  to  the  men  of  thought 
in  their  ariginal  garb,  and  to  the  general  reader 
in  the  tranalation  of  Molyneux  or  the  French  of 
de  Lujnes.  Latterly,  however,  except  with  a 
Tcry  few,  the  name  of  the  author  of  tho  *^  Dis- 
coun  do  la  Methode  "  was  assooiatod  merely  with 
exploded  Tortices  and  other  obsolete  physical  hy- 
potheses, BO  that  the  sovereign  intellect  whose 
image  60  long  and  so  generally  stamped  the  cur- 
rency of  European  thought,  had  fallen  into  a 
neglect  far  more  unworthy  than  his  former  pre- 
eminence. "We  take  it  as  an  index  of  the  revival 
of  pure  philosophy  among  us  that  this  little 
Tolome  has  appeal^  in  its  present  shape ;  and 
from  what  we  have  seen,  it  appears  to  be  rendered 
bv  one  who  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  his  great 
original,  and  able,  on  the  whole,  to  give  him  a  good 
introduction  to  English  society. 


Th  Worhing'Man*$  Way  in  the  World,  being  an 
Autobiography  of  a  Journeyman  Printer.  London : 
W.  and  F.  Q.  Gash.    1858. 

This  narrative  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  has 
been  very  properly  reprinted  in  a  himdsome  Httle 
octaro. 

One  is  naturally  led  from  the  title  page  to  think 
of  it  primarily  as  one  of  the  class  of  books  which 
show  how  the  current  of  the  present  age  is  run- 
ning. Undoubtedly,  the  sympatiiiesof  *'^e  reading 
public,"  from  the  studious  philosopher  and  intel- 
ligent statesman,  down  to  the  boarding-school  girl, 
and  even  the  jaded  victim  of  the  circulating 
library,  are  turned  in  these  days  towards  the  mind 
and  manner  of  the  great  democracy,  misnamed 
the  working  classes.     Tired  of  monks  and  nuns, 
and  knights  and  ladies,  and  chivalries  and  feudal- 
isms, and  other  obsolete  phantoms  that  never  were 
realities  of  any  interest ;  wearied  also  of  insipid 
CLloes  and  Chlorindas,  novels  of  high  life  and 
gossip  in  saloons — at  last  the  universal  craving 
nearly  coincides  with  the  demands  of  philosophy, 
and  the  palled  appetite  of  the  romantic  voluptuary 
cannot  lie  excited  or  interested  with  anything  less 
barrowing  than  the  song  of  a  shirt  or  the  tale  of  a 
tailor.  Now,  this  is  in  the  right  direction,  although 
it  be  often  pampered  with  spiced  delicates  from 
tbe  stews  and  the  sewers — thrilling  horrors,  sham 
niiseries,  and  its  own  appropriate  cant — ^recorded 
by  lamentable  philanthropists  in  shawl-^attem 
dressing-gowns  who  have  looked  in  at  the  windows 
of  poverty  without  ever  having  lived  it.     Of  that 
^d  of  thing  we — one  of  the  people,  familiar 
with  "hodden  grey"   and  hasty  pudding,  and 
worse— we  are  for  our  parts  heartily  sick,  and 
^€68  ourselves  hopeless  of  any  good  result  of  it 
whatsoever.  Poetical  tailors,  writing  crambo  verses, 
and  ascribing  the  abominable  doggrel  to  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Cocfcaey  special  judg- 
ments killing  heartless  parsons  by  means  of  a  new 
cheap  coat  sent  home  from  a  sweater's  with  ty- 
phus and  scarlatina  in  the  buttonholes — chartist 
'Ingoons  fraternising  in  their  patriotism  with 
*^>rving  weavers,  and  getting  whipped  by  the 
homble  oligarchy  for  their  pains — of  these,  and 
^h  as  these,  our  very  soul  is  weary,  and  that 


just  beoanse  we  luive  not  fived  all  our  days  in  a 

drawing  room  and  been  sprinkled  with  rose  water. 
The  poor  man  will  not  be  profited  by  drawing 
forth  a  sentimental  interest  in  favour  of  these 
spasmodio  and  hysterical  sorts  of  personages; 
but  by  showing  how  a  manful,  earnest,  sober- 
minded  handicraftsman  shall  live  in  the  honour- 
able dignity  of  toilsome  independence  among  his 
tools  and  his  children  as  society  now  is. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  disposed  to 
place  a  high  value  on  "The  Working-Man's  Way 
in  the  World."  Th^ro  is  an  unmistakeablc  air  of 
reality  about  it — ^a  clear  veracious  manner,  an 
observant  intelligence,  and  a  cheerfrQ  self-reliance, 
which  make  us  feel  that  we  can  take  the  arm  of 
our  journeyman  printer  and  go  along  with  him  in 
the  utmost  confidence.  True,  indeed,  he  is  not 
just  an  ordinary  journeyman  printer;  he  has 
managed  to  pick  up  in  boyhood  "  a  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek " — ^by  and  by  he  is  able  to  speak 
good  Parisian  French^  learnt  among  the  open- 
mouthed  children  chattering  in  the  Faubourgs — 
and  in  studious  evenings  he  has  added  a  sufficiency 
of  German  to  read  the  lobgesungen  and  general 
poetry  of  the  land.  But  all  this  he  has  done 
while  doing  his  job  of  work  laboriously,  and  with 
a  single  eye  to  tiie  intelligent  dignity  of  his  life. 
So  Franklin  toiled,  content  if  need  were  to  finger 
small  pica  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  life ;  so,  in 
another  sphere,  the  brave-hearted  Hugh  Millar 
hammered  in  his  quarry,  till  he  became  the  most 
eloquent  geologist  of  his  coimtry,  a  man  loved  and 
honoured  by  all  the  people  and  by  aU  the  churches ; 
so  might  our  working-men  labour  and  rise  in  mass 
to  the  level  of  higher  spirits,  if  they  would  regard 
less  agitators  and  social  machineries,  and  be  true 
to  their  own  manhood,  and  the  faculties  that  God 
has  given  them.  It  is  on  this  account  we  like 
the  spirit  of  this  book.  It  tells  us  what  goes  on 
in  the  printing-house — ^its  anxieties,  its  griev- 
ances, its  perils,  its  unbeliefs,  its  readers,  overseers, 
journeymen,  and  devils,  Htcral  and  metaphori- 
cal :  and  all  this  it  docs  in  a  clear,  succinct,  and 
veracious  manner,  displaying  no  small  skill  in 
discerning  character,  and  a  quiet  shrewd  humour 
which,  if  not  very  exciting,  is  not  a  little  enjoy- 
able. The  man  has  an  entire  individuality — is  a 
man,  and  by  no  means  a  stalking  horse  or  a  lay- 
figure.  Nor  shall  any  one  read  his  book  without 
feeling  that  a  walk  with  this  handicraftsman 
either  among  the  green  lanes  of  Devonshire  or  by 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  or  through  the  streets  of 
London  or  Paris,  is  a  cheery,  pleasant,  satisfactory 
visit  to  the  place  under  the  guidance  of  one  who 
knows  whither  he  is  leading  you  and  what  you 
ought  roally  to  sec.  A.  F. 


The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Present 
Age.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.E.S.  *Wm.  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Edinbiirj^h  and  Ix)ndon.     1853. 

Ix  the  form  of  a  lecture  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  ^Society  of  lIuU, 
Mr.  Warren  here  gives  a  most  eloquent  and  mas- 
terly resum^  of  the  history  of  the  latter-day  pro- 
gress of  man  in  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 
Though  the  view  which  ho  takes  of  his  subject  is 
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necessarily  limited,  he  has  succeeded  ia  rendering 
it  remarkably  striking  and  effectiTe,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  to  the  student.  The 
good  taste  which  prompted  him  in  the  selection 
of  such  a  subject  for  such  an  occasion,  is  fully 
equalled  by  the  skill  shown  in  its  treatment.  The 
work  before  us,  while  profoundly  suggestiye  to  the 
man  of  science,  is  well  fitted  for  popular  use,  and 
might  be  largely  circulated  among  the  young  men 
of  our  day  with  the  happiest  ejSect.  We  know  of 
no  book  more  likely  to  arouse  the  dreamer  fix>m  a 
state  of  listless  apathy,  to  present  him  with  a 
vocation,  and  set  lum  diligently  to  work  at  it. 

The  Odes  of  Horace,  translated  into  unrhymed  Metres, 
with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  F.  W .  Newman, 
Professor  of  Latin,  Uniyersity  College,  London. 
London :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand.     1858. 

AixuniNO  to  the  failures  of  previous  translators  of 
Horace,  Mr.  Newman  attributes  them  not  so  much 
to  want  of  talent  or  learning,  as  to  their  attempt- 
ing to  produce  poems  in  modem  etyle,  through  an 
excessive  fear  that  a  modem  reader  will  endure 
nothing  else.  But  this  fear  does  not  deter  him 
from  an  attempt  to  render  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients in  new  metres  unfamiliar  to  the  English 
ear.  Conceiving  that  every  educated  man,  though 
ignorant  of  the  dead  languages,  must  desire  to 
know  whatever  may  be  known  in  English  con- 
cerning those  master-minds  of  the  ancients  who 
have  so  affected  the  European  intellect ;  he  sets  the 
example  of  rendering  the  old  classics  into  English 
verse,  unfettered  by  rhyme,  and  bearing  a  marked 
similarity  to  the  metrical  peculiarities  of  the  ori- 
ginal writers,  in  the  expectation  of,  by  this  means, 
rendering  them  popular  among  English  readers. 
<'  I  bespeak,''  says  he,  "  for  myself  a  thoughtfid 
and  serious  reader,  anxious  for  instruction.  I 
assume  in  him  no  knowledge  whatever  of  ancient 
language  or  literature,  except  to  have  read  Homer 
in  a  translation ;  and  I  endeavour  to  afford  what- 
ever is  subsidiary  to  full  intelligence— whatever 
will  aid  him  to  that  close  insight  into  men  and 
times,  which  nothing  but  contemporary  literature 
can  give/'  Horace  is  the  poet  selected  for  this 
experiment,  because  he  is  the  poet  of  whom  it 
most  concerns  us  to  know  something — ^because  his 
writings  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  Augustan 
age — and  because  he  is  so  various  in  metre  and 
subject  as  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  success.  A 
further  recommendation  is  hinted  by  the  state- 
ment, that  half  our  divines  in  past  generations 
stole  the  substance  of  their  sermons  from  the  Latin 
lyrist ;  a  most  miserable  £Eu;t,  if  it  be  one,  and  not 
at  all  complimentary  to  university  training  for 
holy  orders.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  chance  of 
this  version  of  Horace,  or  any  version  of  any 
classic  effected  on  the  same  plan,  becoming  popular 
with  mere  English  readers,  is  infinitesimally  small. 
Not  that  we  think  there  is  any  such  violent  pre- 
judice against  new  metres  as  Mr.  Newman  hints 
at.  Poe,  the  American  poet,  tried  the  effect  of 
new  metres  with  brilliant  success;  and  Long- 
fellow, to  a  less  extent,  has  done  the  same.  But 
tlieir  metres  af  e  in  conformity  with  our  old  ideas 
of  cadence  and  rhythm,  which  appears  to  us  not 


to  be  the  case  with  some  of  those  of  fhe  transla- 
tions in  this  volume ;  they  savour  too  much  of  the 
Soman  mechanism  for  English  ears  unaccustomed 
to  Latin  scanscion;  and  it  is  doubtldl, however  much 
they  may  be  relished  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  original,  whether  the  reader  who  has 
merely  read  a  translation  t)f  Homer,  will  readily 
succeed  in  penetrating  the  mystery  of  their  melody. 
We  extract  a  specimen,  from  which  our  friends 
may  judge  for  themselves : — 

TO  PYRRHA. 

Who's  the  stripling  slim  with  liquid  soentB 
Prench'd,  on  plenteous  rose,  that  sues  thee  hard 
In  pleasant  grot  ?  for  whom 
Tiest  thou,  Pyrrha,  thine  auburn  hair 

Simple  in  grace  ?  How  oft,  alas !  ?rill  he 
Faith  and  changed  gods  lament,  and  soon 
In  strange  surprise  behold 
Black  winds  sweep  on  a  ruffled  sea ! 

Now  he  joys  to  eye  thee  golden  bright, 
Hopes  thee  alway  vacant,  alway  kind; 
Fond  fool?  of  shifting  breeze 
Thoughtless.    Woe  for  the  hearts  to  which 

New  thou  glitterest    Me  the  sacred  waU 
Shows  on  votive  board,  when  high  I  hung 
My  dripping  weeds ; — a  gift 
Gladly  paid  to  the  sea-god's  might. 

In  each  of  the  above  verses  the  ear  is  dis- 
agreeably surprised,  after  a  stately  walk  of  three 
lines,  by  a  hop,  step,  and  jump  in  the  fourth, 
which  pops  in  with  as  much  impertinence  as  a 
bar  or  two  of  **Rory  O'More"  at  the  heels  of  a 
dead  march.  The  contrast  is  too  violent,  and  not 
likely  to  be  relished  by  the  undassical  reader. 

This  constitutes  the  only  objection  we  have  to 
make  to  the  volume,  which  we  can  but  regard  as 
one  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful.  The  ar* 
rangement  of  the  odes,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
in  chronological  order,  and  the  historical  notices 
prefixed  to  each,  and  which  throw  much  light  on 
the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  age,  are  both 
advantages  of  some  importance,  and  are  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  students.  Moreover,  the  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  executed  with  admirable 
fidelity  and  discrimination;  and  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  each  performance  supply  everything 
necessary  for  the  fUU  understanding  of  the  text. 

Ohservatione  on  India,     By  a  Resident  there  many 
years.  London :  John  Chapmau,  142,  Strand.  1653. 

The  author  of  this  perspicuous  and  outspoken 
narrative  has  travelled  through  most  parts  of  Bri- 
tish India,  and  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities 
for  observation.  The  pictures  which  he  delineates 
of  European  life  in  India  are,  as  wo  have  good 
reason  to  know,  uncommonly  like  nature  und 
the  circumstances  which  there  disgnise  her  in  ' 
artificial  garb.  Many  interesting  peculiarities  in  tb 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  that  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  previous  writers,  will  bo 
found  detailed  at  length  in  this  work,  which  afibrda 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  under  British  rule.  The  author, 
while  doing  justice  to  what  is  praiseworthy  in 
the  adxninistration  of  Indian  affiiirs,  denounces 
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existing  abuses  with  an  earnest  frankness  which 
is  above  Bospicion.  He  looks  upon  Haileybury 
College,  and  its  corresponding  institationSy  as  a 
gigantic  nuisance^  and  would  have  them  abolished 
at  once,  and  the  goremment  left  free  to  choose  its 
judicial,  and  other  agents,  wherever  it  might  find 
^m  most  capable.  He  would  put  an  end  to  the 
funilj  party  system,  through  tiie  prevalence  of 
which  justice  is  often  defeated.  Tne  man  that 
married  Jenny  Stiles  should  no  longer  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  youth  that  married  her  younger 
sister ;  and  the  appeal  made  from  the  decision  of 
a  tyrannical  or  ignorant  magistrate  should  no 
m<»ne  be  liable  to  be  quashed  by  the  father  or 
uncle  of  the  despot.  He  would  have  magistrates 
lieedful  of  their  duties,  and  not  absent  for  three 
▼eeks  together  at  a  race-ball,  while  matters  of 
life  and  death  were  awaiting  their  return  to  the 
bench.  He  would  also  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  ladies,  and  disuse  with  their  presence  on  all 
expeditions.    He  tells  us  that — 

A  ship  boimd  for  Calcutta,  with  part  of  a  regiment  on 
board,  grounded  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  officer  in 
eommaod  of  the  men  left  directly  for  the  shore,  in  a  boat, 
taking  his  wife  with  him,  that  he  might  place  her  in 
safety.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  look  after  his 
troops,  and,  as  it  happened  that  the  weather  remained 
fine  all  the  while,  he  found  most  of  them  alive,  though, 
left  to  themselves,  they  had  committed  great  excesses ; 
Ikad  a  single  man  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity  of  this 
idnd,  he  would  have  been  brought  to  account,  and  most 
probably  disgraced.    In  this  case  no  notice  was  taken. 

This  is  bad  enough ;  but  a  worse  consequence 
of  female  influence  may  be  learned  from  the 
Afghan  tragedy,  the  bloody  massacres  attending 
which  were,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author, 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  the  ofBcers,  who, 
having  carried  their  wives  to  the  asylum  of  the 
the  enemies'  camp,  remained  there  with  them, 
living  their  regiments  to  perish  without  leader- 
^p.  An  amusing  sample  of  the  same  kind  of 
influence  is  furnished  by  the  following  record  of 
the  reign  of  Lord  Auckland.  His  lordship  had 
fixed  Ms  quarters  at  Simlah,  not  much  over  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  his  government, 
prderring  that  cool  retreat  to  the  sultry  climate 
of  Calcutta,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies — 
two  elderly  maidens,  his  sisters,  whom  he  had 
Isonght  out  with  him. 

Handsome  aides-de-camp  weie  here  and  there  and 
sverjwfaere,  and  if  plain  people  did  not  know  what  the 
Katies  of  aides-de-camp  were,  and  why  so  many  of  them 
»9re  pud  by  the  state,  they  might  here  learn,  that  their 
employment  was  to  follow  the  ladies,  and  make  them- 
^ires  generally  usefdl  as  upper  footmen.  What  swarms 
of  idlm,  in  mountebank  finery  does  the  shadow  of 
Qkcmarehy  collect  around  it !  Pious  youths  were  not  par- 
tidbriy  in  request  in  Lord  Auckland's  house,  but  good- 
loolmg  ones  held  the  same  premium  as  with  his  pre- 
decessor. In  the  court  of  Simli^,  had  Socrates  himself 
■{ipesred,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  marring  the 
Iffittisnt  assemblage  by  his  ugly  mug;    and  Aristides 

vQold  hare  stood  no  chance  for  a  vacant  judgeship 

igiinst  Adonis. 

In  reference  to  the  grand  question  on  Indian 
i&un,  viz.,  whether  the  country  is  to  remain 
voder  the  East  India  Company  or  to  be  trans- 
Cmd  to  the  Crown — ^the  author  declares  himself 


decideiily  for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that, 
£iulty  as  is  the  present  system,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  government  by  fiinctionarieB  who 
would  get  their  appointments  in  reward  for  elec- 
tioneering services.  Crown  patronage,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  a  species  of  private  property  gene- 
rally squandered  in  the  purchase  of  votes  in  rotten 
boroughs ;  and  it  can  be  no  very  wise  economy  to 
exalt  to  office  the  scoundrel  who  sells  himself  for 
for  a  bribe— though  it  is  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  government  system  of  planting  a  new 
colony  witih  the  convict  scum  of  the  old  country. 

Juvenile  DeUnquenU ;  their  Condition  and  Treatment, 
By  Mabt  Carp£nteb.  London:  W.  and  F.  G. 
Cash  (Successors  to  C.  Gilpin),  6,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without.    1858. 

Iir  the  number  of  this  magazine  for  last  month,  in 
a  paper  entitled  "The  Night  Side  of  Civiliza- 
tion," we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Miss  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  given  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Conunons  on  "  Criminal  and  Des- 
titute Juveniles."    We  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  volume 
by  that  lady  upon  the  same  subject — ^a  work  which 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  the  earnest  consideration 
of  every  man  who  has,  or  has  not,  recognized  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  melancholy  theme 
of  which  it  treats.    In  an  able  chapter  introduc- 
tory to  a  practical  dealing  with  the  whole  matter, 
Miss  Carpenter  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  respectable,  and  those  of 
the  poor  and  destitute.     She  shows,  what  is  un- 
deniably true,  though  it  has  been  immercifully 
overlooked,  that  the  terrors  of  the  law — the  cold 
rigours  of  the  gaol,  are  substituted  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  for  the  kindly  admonition  and  moral 
training  which  the  former  receive  firom  their 
parents — that  while  these  are  lured  to  virtue  by 
precept  and  example,  those  are  driven  to  vice  and 
crime  by  the  infliction  of  punishments  outrageously 
disproportioned  to  the  offences,  if  viewed,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  connection  with  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  the  delinquents.    This  is  one  source — we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  chief  source— -of  the 
flood  of  criminality  that  overwhelms  the  land; 
and  it  is  against  this  enormous  social  abuse  and 
political  blunder  that  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady,  after  a  long  course  of  unwearied  experiment 
and  personal  exertion  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
work  which  magistrates  on  the  bench  have  been 
heard  to  proclaim  utterly  hopeless,  directs  her  per- 
severing energies.     To  her  faith  in  love  and  in 
human  nature  there  is  nothing  hopeless;    she 
sees  difficulties  only  to  see  through  them :  and 
points  the  way  clearly  enough  to  a-  definite  suc- 
cess which  she  has  been  among  the  first  to  per- 
ceive and  the  most  ardent  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish.     The  volume  before  us  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  text-book  of  the  juvenile  reformer: 
it  is  eniinently  practical  both  in  matter  and  spirit; 
it  shirks  none  of  the  appalling  and  MghtM  de- 
tails necessary  to  place  the  subject  Wore  the 
reader  in  all  its  hideous  and  portentous  reality — 
yet  it  contains  nothing  which  might  not  be  read 
aloud  in  the  family  cmde — ^nothing  which  is  not 
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calculated  to  attach  in  behalf  of  enr  fellow-crea- 
tures  the  best  sympathies  of  our  naturo.  The 
reader  who  shall  thoughtfully  peruse  the  secondy 
third,  aud  fourth  chapters  of  this  work,  in  con- 
templating the  fearful  and  yet  touching  reyelations 
they  contain,  may  well  stagger  at  the  bare  com- 
prehension of  the  difficulties  which  a  reforming 
legislature  must  encounter  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  The  condition  of  the  boys,  the  girls, 
and  the  parents,  which  make  up  the  criminal 
class  is,  morally  and  physically,  so  degraded  and 
perverted,  that  the  attempt  at  reformation  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  hopeless ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  many  who  have  for  a  time  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  work  have  finally  abandoned  it 
in  despair.  But  Miaa  Carpenter  does  not  allow  of 
despairing ;  she  affords  us  here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  light  and  a  ray  of  encouragement  as  we  pro- 
ceed; and  in  spite  of  the  dismal  prospect  we 
gather  confidence  as  we  get  along.  She  recapitu- 
lates what  has  been  done,  in  the  wrong  direction 
as  well  as  in  the  right;  and  gathering  warning 
from  one  and  teaching  firom  the  other,  lands  us  at 
last  upon  a  green  spot,  whence  we  may  look  back 
across  the  dreary  abyss  through  which  we  have  been 
labouring,  and  see  that  the  clouds  are  beginning 
to  roll  awav,  and  that  God's  light  is  destined  to 
penetrate  tihrough  its  darkest  depths.  We  have 
no  space  for  extracts  from  this  volume.  We  might 
select  matter  of  a  most  startling  description  for  a 
dozen  columns,  had  we  room  fbr  it ;  confessions 
of  infant  criminab,  the  particulars  of  which  out- 
vie all  that  the  most  unscrupulous  romancist  ven- 
tures upon  in  fiction,  or  simple  records  of  hapless 
experience  more  touching  in  their  naked  artless- 
ness  than  the  tales  of  tragio  woe  which  form  the 
poet's  theme.  But  we  must  forbear,  and  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  itself. 

Readable   Boohs.      Illustrated.      London:    Clarke, 
Beeton,  and  Co.,  148,  Fleet-street. 

Th£SE  volumes  form  decidedly  the  cheapest 
illustrated  series  which  have  ever  issued  from  the 
press.  They  are  well  printed,  profusely  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  a  superior  class,  and  hand- 
somely got  up.  The  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Ima- 
gination, by  Edgar  Poe  (second  series),  is  an  ab- 
sorbing volume,  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  without  a  thorough  perusal.  The  CavalierB 
of  England  comprises  three  capital  stories  exceed- 
ingly well  told,  and  characteristic  of  the  time. 
The  B«veries  of  a  Bachelor  may  serve  to  set  many 
a  bachelor  a  dreaming  till  he  wakes  up  some  fine 
morning  transformed  into  a  Benedict.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  volumes  is,  however,  that 
entitled,  •'  Wellington  :  the  Story  of  his  life, 
his  Battles,  and  Political  career."  We  have  here  a 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  t(^ether 
with  a  dozen  illustrations,  for  the  cost  of  a  single 
shilling.  The  biography  is  well  written,  con- 
taining a  si^ccinct  account  of  every  remarkable 
event  of  the  life  of  the  great  hero,  supplemented 
by  a  detailed  narration  of  the  ftmeral  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  readablebooks  are  deserving  of  their  significant 
cognomen,  being  such  as  most  men  will  find  ao- 
ceptable  at  9»  leisure  mom^t« 


The  Band  of  Hope  RevUw,  and  Sunday  Scholars 
Friend,  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Paternoster 
Row.     1858. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  a  monthly  serial, 
published  at  the  price  of  a  halQ)enny  a  number. 
The  contents  are  a  collection  of  short  and  appro- 
priate papers  for  children,  well  adapted  to  secuiQ 
their  attention  and  to  cultivate  a  healthy  moral 
and  religious  sentiment.  How  it  comes  to  pass 
that  these  pages  are  illustrated  plentifiilly  with 
engravings,  some  of  them  equal  to  anythiagto 
be  met  with — ^that  ia  a  mystery  we  know  nothing 
about 

Ten  SermoM  of  Religion.  By  Theodorb  Pamer. 
London :  John  Chapman,  742,  Strand.    1853. 

WiTHOirr  animadverting  upon  the  peculiar  phase 
of  Christianity  professed,  or  not  professed,  by  the 
congregation  in  American  Boston,  of  which  Mr. 
Parker  is  the  minister,  and  vrith  which,  we  con- 
ceive we  have  nothing  to  do,  we  are  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
these  discourses,  each  and  all  of  which  we  have 
read  with  unflagging  interest  and  delight.  They 
are  characterised  by  a  genial,  fervid,  and  manly 
eloquence  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other 
pulpit  performance  of  our  day,  and  exhibit  such 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  kindly  appreciation  of  its 
weaknesses  and  failings,  as  cannot  foil  to  command 
at  once  the  veneration  and  affection  of  the  reader. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  withering  scorn-- 
the  blighting  sarcasm — ^with  which  the  preacher 
strips  bare  the  loathsome  shapes  and  seemings  of 
hypocrisy,  unless  it  be  the  "  gentieness  of  hand" 
with  which  he  would  lead  the  wanderer  to  a  safe 
path.  We  shall  give  an  extract  from  the  sermon, 
entitied,  *'  Conventional  and  Natural  Sacraments," 
with  a  wish  that  the  admonitions  it  contains  were 
less  needed  than  they  are. 

The  effect  of  getting  np  a  feeling  of  piety  and  stopping 
with  that,  is  like  the  effect  of  reading  novdis  and  oothing 

else the  heart  long  wont  to  weep  at  the  noTelists' 

unreal  woes,  at  sorrows  in  silk  and  fine  Unen,  is  harder 
than  Pharaoh's  when  a  dirty  Irish  girl  asks  for  a  loaf  in 
the  dear  name  of  God,  or  when  a  sable  mother  begs  money 
wherewith  to  save  her  daughter  from  Uie  seraglios  of 

New  Orleans I  do  not  say  that  novels  are  not 

good  reading  and  profitable ;  they  are  so  just  so  far  as 
ihey  stimulate  the  intellect,  the  consdenoe,  Uie  affections, 
the  soul,  to  healthful  action,  and  set  the  man  to  work ; 
but  just  80  far  as  they  make  you  content  with  yom*  feeling, 
and  constrain  the  feeling  to  be  noting  but  feeling,  thej 
are  pernicious.  Such  reading  is  mental  dissipation. .  •  • 
Profligacy  of  the  religious  sentiment,  voluptuousness 
with  God,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  luxuries.  KotcI* 
reading,  alter  the  fashion  hinted  at,  is  highly  dangerous. 
How  many  youths  and  maidens  are  seriously  hnrt 
thereby !  But  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  all  Christendom 
there  are  more  that  suffer  from  this  spiritual  dissdate- 
ness.  I  speak  leas  to  oensmre  than  to  warn.  I  hate  to 
see  a  man  uncharitable,  dishonest,  aelfisb,  mean,  and  slj, 
— "  for  ever  standing  on  his  guard,  and  watching"  unto 
fraud.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  a  woman  given  up  to  self-iU' 
dulgence,  accomplished,  but  without  the  highest  grace- 
womanly  good  works — ^luxurious,  indolent,  *'  boni  to  eoo- 
sume  the  com  " — ^that  is  bad  enough.  But  when  I  \^^ 
that  this  hard  man  is  a  class-leader,  and  has  **  the  gift 
of  prayer,"  is  a  famous  hand  at  a  conference,  the  buil^^er 
of  ol\imbe8|  %  great  defender  of  eodleslasticiil  doetiine^ 
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md  devotional  forma,  that  he  cries  out  upon  eyery  heresy, 
binning  men  in  the  name  of  God ;  when  I  hear  that  this 
loxnnous  woman  delights  in  mystic  devotion,  and  has  a 
viDtooneas  of  prajer — ^it  makes  me  far  more  sad ;  and 
Uiflra  is  then  no  hope!  The  kidnapper  at  his  court  is 
i  bathly  thing ;  hut  the  same  kidnapper  at  his  com- 
monion ! — Great  God  .*  and  has  thy  church  become  so 
loT :   Let  us  turn  off  our  our  eyes  and  look  away. 

We  can  commend  the  reader  eepecially  to  the 
5crmon,  entitled,  "Culture  of  the  Religious 
Powers/*  not  as  to  the  most  eloquent,  but  as  to 
that  which  is,  perhaps,  most  suggestiye  of  new 
thoQghti  and  feelings  in  reference  to  an  old- 
fittiiioned  subject. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

Tm  HiiUny  of  Germany  and  the  Aiuirian  Empire  Jrvm 
fk  EwrUett  Period  to  the  Pretent  Time,  Adapted  for 
loath,  Schools,  and  Families.  By  Miss  Comer.  Lon- 
don: Thomas  Deaa  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street.  18fi3. 


Virginaiia;  or^  Songe  of  My  Summer  Nighta,  A  Gift 
of  Love  for  the  Beautiful.  By  T.  H.  Chivers,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Gramho  and  Co.  London: 
Truhner  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 

An  Eaey  Story  Booh  for  Little  People,  Solomon  Love- 
chUdt  Sketches  of  Little  Boys  and  Girla,  London: 
Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street. 

The  Colony:  A  Poem.  In  Four  Parts.  London:  Thos. 
Bosworth,  215,  Regent- street.    1856, 

The  Belfast  Queen's  College  CalendaT.for  1853. 

Last  Glimpses  of  Convocation^  shewing  the  Latest  Inci- 
dents and  Results  of  Synodical  Action  in  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Arthur  J.  Joyce.  London:  T.Bosworth, 
215,  Regent-street. 

The  Journal  of  Health  for  March,  1858.  London : 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Home  ThoughU,  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Domestic  Economy.  London:  Kent  and 
Co.,  Paternoster  Row.    1853. 

Money:  How  to  Get,  Save,  Spend,  Give,  Lend,  and 
Bequeath  it:  heing  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Business. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Paternoster  Row.  1858. 
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Intnal  Liib  AmraiiM  Sodatj.— From  the  Report 
l>f  the  Direetors  of  the  ahove  Society,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31 8t  Dec.,  1852,  we  learn  that  the  total  number  of 
f  mposals  laid  before  the  Board  during  the  year  was  228, 
i'>r  assoring  the  sum  of  X'126,d29.  Of  this  amount,  174 
prcrposals  for  assuring  £93,081  were  completed ;  43  pro- 
]»j^  for  assniing  £27,218  were  either  declined,  or  not 
proceeded  with,  and  11  proposals  for  assuring  £5,400 
Tere  standing  over  for  further  consideration  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
reUtire  proportion  of  assurances  in  force  at  the  end  of 
1^52,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  1851. 

No.     Sums  Assured.      Premiums. 


Ajsonnces  in  force                  £  s.  d.      £.  s.  d. 

31st  Dec,  1851     1367  874,347  0  0    29,058  8  9 
Written   off     ia 

i4.Vj 49  37,449  0  0      1,200  16  fi 


New  Assuranees 
inlH52 

Additional  sums 
BRored  by  po- 
licies in  force 
for  infTftafring 
Mims 


1318  886,898  0  0  27,797  12  4 
174   93,681  .0  0   8,874  4  11 


449  10    0 


Ammnoes 

maining       in 

force,  Dee.  81, 

1>^2 ».     1492    981,028  10    0      81,172    0    8 

Of  the  policiea  written  off,  only  11  were  for  claims  by 

^^,  assuring  altogether  £8,350,  and  which,  if  compared 

*ttb  the  amount  assured  on  the  30th  June,  £909,583, 

*iU  be  found  to  represent  a  rate  of  mortality  of  little 

iBwe  than  9  per  1000 ;  12  policies  assuring  £8,500,  were 

puthued  by  the  Sodety,  and  the  remaining  26  for 

**>j5W,  were  either  forfeited  or  expired.   The  Directors 

bive  taken  advantage  of  the  high  price  of  the  public 

foidi  dming  the  past  year  to  realize  a  considerable  por- 

^  of  the  Society's  stock,  and  to  invest  it  on  mortgages 

of  Ind  and  other  available  securities.    After  the  pay- 

&eat  of  an  olanns  and  expenses,  nearly  £25,000  have 

*^  added  to  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society  during 

"^pntvear,  making  the  total  very  close  upon  £200,000; 

^  if  the  seeorities  were  valued  at  the  present  market 

V^  it  would  be  considerably  above  that  amount.    The 

i^me  of  the  Society  has  increased  during  the  same 

K^iodmore  than  £3,000  p^r  annum,  and  now  amounts  to 


upwards  of  £89,300  per  annum.  After  a  careful  valuation 
of  all  the  assets  and  liabilUes  of  the  Society,  the  clear 
divisible  surplus  on  the  31st  Deo.  last,  is  ascertained  to 
be  £09,211  2s. 

national  Gnardiaa  AaturaiiM  flooisty.-— The  following 
is  a  summaiy  of  the  business  of  this  Society  transacted 
during  the  year,  ending  Dec.  31, 1852 : — 


For  the  assurance  of 
£168,227. 


Number  of  proposals  made  to ' 

the  Society  from  January 

10  to  Dec.  31,1852  ..488 
which  have  been  distributed  as  follows : — 

Polices  issued 343 

Proposals  declined  or  not  carried  out 107 

Proposals  under  consideration •  •      38 


488 


The  annual  income  derivable  from  the  policies  thus 
issued  is  £2,141  Is.  4d.,  which  added  to  the  premiums 
secured  by  the  first  year's  business,  after  deducting  all 
the  policies  which  have  become  lapsed,  shows  an  annual 
income,  irrespective  of  fire  and  guarantee  business,  of 
£4,187  3<.  10^.  This  steady  progress  indicates  increased 
attention  to  the  very  valuable  principles  upon  which  the 
Society  is  based,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  the  National 
Guardian  will  rank  amongst  the  most  successful  of  modem 
Assurance  Institutions.  The  advantages  offered  by  the 
Society  are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  non-forfeiture  of  policies  of  five  years'  standing ; 
thus,  by  a  wise  and  equitable  adjustment,  providing  for 
the  possibility  of  the  assured  being  unable  to  continue 
his  premiums,  while,  again,  poUcies  can  be  issued  as  low 
as  £-^0— the  payments  made  weekly — so  that  the  work- 
ing man  and  artisan  may  enjoy  the  great  boon  of  life 
assurance. 

The  Standard  lifo  Aaauranee  Company. — ^The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  February,  1853,  within  their 
otfice,  No.  3,  George-street,  Edinburgh ;  James  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  W.  S.,  in  the  chair.  The  manager  read  the 
various  statements  and  reports  prepared  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  meeting.  The  following  are  extracts  trora 
the  report  made  by  the  directors  : — 

♦•  Rbsults— 1852. 
Number  of  Proposals  for  Assurance  made  to  the 

Directors 1026 


Number  of  Proposals  for  Assurance  accepted    . . . 
Other  Life  Transactions  proposed  and  accepted. . . 


822 
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Amount  of  Sums  proposed  for  Assurtuice 

during  the  year ^01,404 

Amount  of  Sums  for  which  New  Policies 

have  been  issued 445,790 

Corresponding  Annual  Premiums 15,145 

Annual  Income  for  year  to  15th  Nov., 

1852    192,928 

Amount  of  Claims  by  Death  during  the 

year 69,322 

Yeablt  Results— 1842  to  1852. 

AnniuJ 
Sams  Asaared. 
Ifl43— NewBuwness  .•  Je348,185  17    1 

1844--DO.    Do 387,381     0 

1845— Do.    Do,Bon.yr   446,026  12 

1846 -Do.    Do 368,679     7 

1847— Do.    Do 443,578    4 

1848— Do.    Do 395,864  12 

1849— Do.    Do 429,371  17 

1850— Do.    Do.Bon.yr    509,147  10 

1851— Do.    Do 467,499    8 

1852— Do.    Do 445,799    6 


7    7 


6 
15 


6 
6 


16  10 


13    0 


0 

10 

10 

11 

5 

1 

6 

i 

6 


Premiamt. 
J£10,638  11  5 
13,461  10  5 
14,979  8  10 
12,846  4  10 
16,140  0  1 
12,200  9  5 
14,743  4  8 
17,550  14  9 
15,210  2  11 
15,145  15    6 


^84,241,483  17    3  Jei42,946    2  10 

Ann.  Aver.for  ten  years  ^6424,148    7    8    ^614,294  12    3 
The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  being  particularly 

noted : — 

The  annual  average  amount  of  new  business  for  the 

last  ten  years  has  been  upwards  of  £424,000,  and 

for  the  last  five  yean  ^£450,000. 
The  Company's  fwads   have  been  nearly  doubled 

during  the  last  six  years,  and  quadrupled  during 

the  last  eleven  years. 
The  general  results  of  the  business,  and  its  steady 
progress,  are  most  satisfactor}',  and  afford  good  grounds 
for  congratulation;  but  the  annual  increase  of  transac- 
tions has  become  so  uniform,  and  the  results  of  the 
business  from  year  to  year  so  regular,  that  the  progress 
of  one  year  is  almost  a  repetition,  in  degree  at  least,  of 
the  progress  of  another. 

The  Company  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  invest  a 
portion  of  their  funds  in  the  purchase  of  land,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  good  and  permanent  rate  of  interest 
That  such  a  measure  is  a  wise  one,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  They  have  also  relaxed  some  of  the  more  strin- 
gent conditions  of  assurance,  as  no  longer  necessary  to  a 
Society  so  long  established.  With  respect  to  the  former 
of  these  measures, the  chairman  observed  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  refer  to  the  investment  lately  made  by  the 
Company  in  land,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  very  judicious  step— looking  to  the  large 
and  increasing  funds  of  the  Company,  to  the  probable 
difficulty  in  continuing  to  secure  good  investments,  like- 
wise to  the  anticipated  rise  in  the  value  of  land  from  the 
great  influx  of  gold  into  the  country.  Since  the  purchase 
was  made,  the  directors  had  had  every  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  transaction,  as  a  safe  and  prudent  in- 
vestment of  the  funds  of  the  Company ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  meeting  had  so  cordially  given  their 
approval  of  the  course  which  the  directors  had  adopted. 
Marine  Life  tad  Gafoalty  Xutual  Asraxuieo  Society. — 
The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first  Report  of  the 
above  Society : — ^'^  Your  directors  submit  with  great  satis- 
faction, at  this  tlie  first  general  meeting  of  the  society,  a 
report  of  its  operations,  and  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
from  the  period  of  its  commencement  to  the  31st  December 
last  As  the  objects  of  the  society  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  formation  are  not  generally  known, 
your  directors  think  it  desirable  upon  the  present  occasion 
briefly  to  allude  to  them.  Hitherto  mariners,  as  a  class, 
have  been  practicaUy  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  life 
assurance.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  improvident 
habits  generally  prevalent  amongst  them,  while  the  high 
rates  required  for  those  risks  to  which  their  calling  ex- 
poses them,  have  discouraged  the  more  prudent  from 
making  that  provision  for  themselves  and  for  their  fami- 
lies, which  it  would  seem  especially  incumbent  upon  that 


class  to  secure.  This  society  has  been  established  to 
remove  those  obstacles,  and  to  throw  open  to  the  sea- 
faring community  advantages  which  the  public  at  large 
have  so  long  ei^oyed.  ]jci  promoting  so  desirable  an 
object  the  most  valuable  assistance  has  been  received 
from  those  companies  and  shipowners  at  whose  instance, 
and  under  whose  auspices,  the  society  has  been  founded. 
Upon  data  supplied  by  them,  tables  of  premiums  have, 
after  much  care,  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ansell,  the  emi- 
nent actuary.  The  rates  thus  framed  have  the  advantage 
of  being  equitably  ai^usted  to  the  various  descriptions  of 
risks,  and  of  always  being  charged  alike  under  similar 
circumstances.  Owing  to  the  facilities  thus  afforded, 
shipowners  have  found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
inducing  those  in  their  service  to  avaU  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  this  society.  In  order  that  the 
fullest  advantages  of  life  assurance  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  members  or  the  society,  it  has  been  formed  on  the 
mutual  principle,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  profits  are 
divisible  among  the  assured  alone.  Your  directors  refer 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  accoimts  which  have  been 
duly  audited.  They  have  been  made  up  to  the  31st 
December,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act,  and,  consequently,  exhibit 
the  result  of  the  society's  operations  for  a  very  few 
months  only;  but  even  m  that  short  period  the  pre- 
miirnis  received  exceeded  ^£3,000,  and  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  business  during  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed,  they  already  amount  to  between  £ifiO0  and 
dE5,000." 

British  Empire  Xutnal  Life  Assurance  Company.— The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Beport  of 
this  Society.  **  The  steady  progress  of  the  Company's 
business,  unchecked  from  Uie  outset,  is  shown  by  the 
following  Table : — 

NEW  LIFE  POLICIES  ISSl^D. 


1st  year, 

1847 

2nd  „ 

1848 

3rd  „ 

1849 

4th  „ 

1850 

5th  „ 

1851 

0th  „ 

1852 

No.     AmonuL        Toul  lasaed, 


257 
311 
708 
800 
1005 
1400 


£ 
40,008 
48,030 
107,029 
130,305 
211,272 
281,687 


257 
508 
1,276 
2,085 
3,150 
4,550 


£ 
49,90H 
98,0:37 
205,606 
342,031 
553,:J03 
834,990 


"  The  new  business  of  the  year  consists  of  1,400  Life 
Policies,  assuring  £281,087,  the  annual  premiums  thereon 
being  above  ;£9,100.  Fifty-one  Annuities  also  have  been 
issued,  of  which  eight  have  been  Immediate  Annuities, 
on  which  jE1,380.  18«.  Id.  have  been  received.  By  the 
last  year's  new  business  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Com- 
pany from  premiums  on  life  business  has  been  increased, 
after  deducting  for  lapsed  policies,  about  ^,358,  and  the 
amount  assured  by  the  new  life  policies  of  1852,  is  abote 
33  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  the  year  1851.  The 
division  of  profits  declared  at  the  early  part  of  the  year 
has  given  complete  satisfaction,  and  has,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed to  that  high  public  favour  with  which  the  ofiire 
is  regarded.  The  members  are  already  aware  by  the 
public  papers,  that  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
members,  expressed  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  the  Legislature  has  granted  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  various  important  privileges  have 
been  conferred  upon  this  Society.  Thirty-six  members 
have  died  during  the  year,  and  the  sums  payable  for  as- 
surances and  bonuses  under  their  policies  have  amounted 
to  ^'0,544  9^  2d.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  this 
amount  is  much  less  than  the  sum  provided  for  the  cur- 
rent deaths  by  the  tables.  The  number  of  life  policies 
in  force  on  December  31, 1852,  after  deducting  those 
which  had  terminated  by  lapsing  or  death,  was  3,955? 
assuring  the  amount  of  d£732,605,  the  annual  income 
tliereon  being  about  ;£32,809  13«.  3d.  After  payment  of 
all  expenses  and  claims,  the  Company  has  accumulated 
the  sum  of  ^£45,831  I2s,  Bd^  the  whole  of  which  (the 
balance  in  hand  of  course,  excepted)  is  invested  in  (9* 
proved  securities." 
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^^B Empire  c^est  la  paix" — The  words  have 
been  often  enough  repeated.  We  trust  they  con- 
tain a  truth.  But,  what  if  it  should  not  be  so  ? 
"Si  vis  pacem,  para  bollum,"  says  the  well-known 
msm.  Si  vis  helium,  simula  paeem,  may  perhaps 
be  found  to  be  also  worthy  of  registration.  At  all 
events,  considering  what  is  said  to  be  the  deep- 
seated  desire  of  the  veritable  Frenchman,  viz.,  to 
revenge  the  disasters  of  the  first  Empire,  and  to 
reverse  the  treaties  of  '15  ;  considering  the  temp- 
tation to  the  indulgence  of  that  desire  supplied  by 
the  revival  of  the  Empire  under  a  Buonaparte,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  in  which  the  present  chief  of 
France  may  ere  long  find  himself  to  provide  occu- 
pation for  the  bellicose  spirit  of  his  people,  there 
can  scarcely  be  anything  inopportune  in  looking  at 
European  eventualities,  and  contemplating  alli- 
ances, which,  perhaps,  as  worthy  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens,  are  "  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  happy  conjecture."  Neither 
is  there  any  reason  for  checking  speculation,  on 
the  ground  of  audacity  or  idle  tampering  with 
probabilities,  since  what  speculation  need  be 
Runted,  after  the  series  of  marvellous  surprises 
inaugurated  in  Pebruary,  1848?  Within  the 
period  of  four  years,  calculation  has  been  baffied, 
experience  turned  to  fooHshness ;  unexpectedness 
been  the  rule  for  events — ^not  the  exception. 

That  li'apoleon  III.  will,  like  Napoleon  I.,  brave 
all  Europe,  we  do  not  believe.  That  he  wUl  seek 
to  place  any  member  of  his  family  upon  foreign 
thrones — to  instal  them  in  Spain,  Naples,  Holland, 
or  to  revive  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  no,  for  such 
attempts  we  hold  him  to  be  too  sage.  But  there 
are  other  objects,  not  of  mere  personal  or  family, 
but  of  national  ambition,  and  the  chief  of  these  we 
^e  to  be  the  recovery  of  the  "natural  boun- 
daries," as  they  are  called — ^for  "natural"  better 
read  "necessary" — ^without  which  France  wiU 
never,  in  our  opinion,  rest  satisfied. 

The  resumption  of  the  Ehenish  Provinces  of 
^nifisia  and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of 
^Igium,  of  every  rood  of  territory,  indeed,  that  lies 
^tveen  actual  France  and  the  fine  of  the  Rhine; 
^t  we  say,  is  the  great  and  (to  adopt  their  own 
^)  the  natural  aim  of  French  ambition,  the 
Tou  XX, — no,  OGXXXin. 


natural  tendency  of  French  aggrandizement :  04 
natural,  and  as  infaUible  as  has  become  the  ten* 
dency  of  Eussia  towards  aggrandizement  on  the 
side  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  seems  to  m,  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  they  shall  at- 
tempt it.  The  idea  has  never  entirely  left  them. 
"J'aurais  reconquis  nos  fronti^res  natureUes," 
says  Chateaubriand,  speaking  of  his  own  policy,  a^ 
Minister  of  the  Eestoration,  at  the  time  of  French 
intervention  in  Spain,  "Ma  guerre  d'Espagne," 
as  he  modestly  calls  it.  Even  in  the  reign  of  the 
"  pacific  "  Louis  Philippe,  the  idea  pierces  through 
— ^pierces  through  the  policy  of  Mons.  Thiers,  in 
1 840.  And  it  was  in  tiiat  reign  that  Mons.  Victor 
Hugo*  coolly  proposed  a  cession  by  Prussia  of  her 
provinces  on  the  left  bank,  in  exchange  for  king- 
doms and  principalities  on  the  other  side — in 
securing  which  France,  of  course,  was  to  aid  her. 
What,  then,  more  natiural,  more  consequent,  tliau 
that  with  a  Buonapartean  Empire,  this  tendency 
should  be  still  more  prtmonc^  f  When  could 
such  an  opportunity  appear  to  present  itself,  il 
not  under  the  rule  of  him  who  declared  before 
the  peers  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  the  Emperor,  his 
uncle,  had  preferred  abdicating  to  accepting  the 
restricted  frontiers,  &c.  ?"  And  I,  he  added,  "  Je 
n'ai  pas  respir^  un  jour  dans  Toubli  de  tels  ren- 
seignements." 

Yes ;  the  name  and  the  notion  are  necessarily 
associated :  the  former  prompts  to  the  execution  o| 
the  latter.  We  do  not  assert  that  war  is  instantly 
imminent ;  he  will  wait  to  strike  the  blow.  But 
we  believe  that  he  will  strike  it ;  and  that  it  ia 
because  they  feel  satisfied  that  he  will  strike  it 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  military  spirits  of  France 
are  patient  to  bide  their  time;  letting  the  project  be 
adjourned,  but  confiding  for  its  eventual  attempt 
in  bim  to  whom  they  have  given  themselves  body 
and  soul ;  of  whose  earnestness  to  vindicate  the 

■  ■■  Ml         I         »      ■    ■    mm^m^^        II  I  I  I  ■ 

•  In  a  work,  the  "Conclusion"  of  which  obtained , 
perhaps,  too  litUe  notice  firom  English  readers— **Lo 
Bhin."  Though  somewhat  ettrarsgant  (as  too  many 
productions  01  the  same  genius),  and  overloaded  with 
historical  and  antiquarian  verbiage,  that  political  treadae 
contained  much  matter  for  meditation—- on  the/of  €9%  «• 
ah  hoite  principle,  if  for  no  other  reason* 
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national  honour  (phrase  of  France)  they  can  have 
no  doubt,  and  of  whoso  powers  of  maturing  pur- 
poses, in  secret,  they  have  had  memorable  expe- 
rience. He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
worid  into  Ids  confidence ;  he  !  he  docs  not  pub- 
lish his  ways  and  means  in  the  market-place. 

Such,  then,  being,  as  we  doubt  not  but  it  is,  the 
main  object  of  French  and  Napoleonean  ambition, 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  by  what  alliances  it 
may  bo  attempted  to  effect  it ;  for  that  it  will  be 
attempted  singly,  is  a  supposition  whichi  as  we 
have  said,  we  cannot  entertain. 

Two  remarkable  incidents  lately  occurred  about 
the  same  time :  the  visit  of  an  Austrian  Emperor 
to  the  Prussian  c^ipital,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
brochure  that  made  so  much  ado — "  Les  Limites 
de  la  France."  "We  call  the  latter  a  remarkable 
circumstance ;  for  though  we  are  aware  that  the 
book  was  officially  disavowed  and  repudiated,  we 
guess  at  what  value  such  discountenance  is  to  be 
taken ;  and  we,  nevertheless,  hold  the  sentiments 
of  the  pamphlet  to  express  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  French  external  policy.  Its  appearance 
was  a  striking  confirmation  to  us  of  the  opinion 
wo  have  long  entertained,  viz.,  that  the  idea  of 
the  natural  ^ntier  is  never  extinct  in  the  Gallic 
mind. 

Now,  in  that  broehure  (which,  however,  we  are 
not  gping  to  analyse),  it  is  distinctly  declared  that 
the  how  and  the  when  of  the  conquest  of  those 
frontiers  form  the  secret  of  the  statesmen  of  France 
— "le  secret  des  hommes  d'Etat."  The  appear- 
ance of  the  pamphlet  almost  coincidently  with  the 
Austrian  visit  to  Berlin,  we  call  remarkable ;  for 
the  latter  circumstance  is,  and  perhaps  justly,  held 
to  be  a  pledge  of  the  renewal  of  the  Austro-Prus- 
Bian  aUianoe ;  the  which,  backed  up  and  fortified 
by  that  of  the  great  empire  of  the  north,  would 
seem  to  defy  the  success — or  even  the  attempt — 
of  any  meuod  of  conquest  that  the  "  Secret  des 
hommes  d'Etat  de  la  France"  could  possibly  har- 
bour for  eventual  disdosure. 

In  looking  at  this  state  of  things,  and  at  the 
principal  European  powers,  whose  interests  would 
be  affected-^favourably  or  the  reverse— by  an  aug- 
mentation of  territory  to  France-— (it  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  name  a  siate  in  Europe  whom  the  in- 
crease of  French  power  would  not  in  some  degree 
influence)-— we  are  naturally  led  to  ask,  by  what 
means,  by  what  alliances,  or  what  transaction, 
could  such  augmentation  be  brought  about  ? 

Waiving  politeness,  we  will  begin  with  our- 
selves. That  England  sincerely  desires  peace 
there  can  be  no  doubt  for  a  moment.  That  the 
alliance — or,  at  least,  the  ent&nie  oordiaU^  between 
herself  and  her  neighbour  (mtre^manehe  preserves, 
in  the  main,  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  days  of  tiie  Begency  of  Or- 
leans to  prove.  The  history  of  many  years  pre- 
ceding '48  is  there  to  attest — that  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
West,  serves  as  a  check  upon  any  undue  projects 
of  two  at  least  of  the  three  great  Northern  Powers, 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  is  only  on  condition 
of  abnegation,  on  the  part  of  IVance,  of  its  lust  of 
conquest,  that  such  olUonoei  or  suoh  amioaUe 


relations  can  subsist.  Abstinence  from  territorial 
aggrandizement  is  the  basis  of  those  friendly  rela- 
tions— tlie  guarantee  for  their  continuance.  Any 
attempt  at  the  **  natural  boundaries,"  a  step  into 
the  Rhenish  Provinces,  a  foot  planted  on  the  soil 
of  Belgium,  and  aU  is  over  with  the  entente  coriiah. 
The  influence  and  the  interests  of  England  are  too 
deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  There  needs  no 
dwelling  upon  this.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  our 
islanders  of  the  phrase  of  one  who  knew  something 
of  the  value  of  positions — "  Avec  Anvers,"  said 
the  first  French  Emperor,  '*  je  tiens  un  pistolct 
charg^  sur  le  cceur  de  rAngleterro." 

British  alliance,  therefore,  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  de- 
sired frontiers.  Whatever  may  be  the  %ecret  des 
hommes  d^Etat  de  la  tVanee  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  coveted  territories,  we  will  venture  to  affinn 
that  the  co-operation,  or  even  the  consent,  of  this 
country  forms  no  part  of  it.  For  we  defy  the  in- 
genuity of  any  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  or  of  the  most 
active,  plotting,  resourceful,  wonder-working  Per- 
signy,  to  devise  any  compensation  that  should  buy 
off  the  opposition  of  England  to  those  projects. 
There  is  no  imaginable  sop  of  suffident  magnitude 
or  lusciousness  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  Britash 
lion  (not  only  our  old  ProtectioniBt  friend— but 
the  real  roarer),  on  such  an  occasion. 

But,  as  we  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
projects  in  question  would  be  attempted  in  the  face 
of  tiie  other  Great  Powers,  and  as  the  concurrence 
of  Great  Britain  Ib  not  to  be  thought  o^  to  what 
means  can  French  statesmen  or  French  emp^n 
have  recourse  for  the  execution  of  the  ambitious 
design  ?  WiU  they  repeat  the  old  game  of  the 
earlier  Eevolution — arouse,  or  abet  &e  spirit  of 
nationality  in  Italy,  and  so  paralyse,  or'tit'feast 
occupy,  Austria  in  that  quarter?  But  tii^^- 
risoned  Home  in  the  interest  of  reaction.  Will 
they  promote  a  new  outbreak  in  Hungary?  But 
they  refrmed  the  chief  of  the  late  insnxrection  a 
passage  through  France.  Will  they  call  upon  Po- 
land, who,  as  Beranger  sings-*— 


"  tant  de  fois  a  pour  eux  combatta,*' 


<  I 


to  rise  against  her  partitionists  ?  Poland,  thdiCa- 
joled  of  Buonaparte,  the  abandoned  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe I  We  doubt  the  response  to  the  call.  Will 
they  strengthen  themselves  with  Spain?*  and 
hold  out  to  that  crediiable  kingdom  the  conquest 
of  the  co-peninsular  country,  which,  says  the 
author  of  '*  Les  Limites,"  is  to  Spain  what  Btolgium 
is  to  France  ?  A  frail  reed  this,  and  one  which  a 
blast  of  the  breath  of  Britain  would  bend  and 
sweep  away. 
Butagood  deal  of  this  would  be  very  like  paris 

of  the  old  story  of  the  great  war.  And  theoi  in 
the  phrase  of  one  of  their  own  imperial  scribes, 
after  the  Ckn^  tPMat  of  December :  **totti  ierait 

•  A  striking  expression  appeared  lately  in  tJie  Journal 
de»  Dibats.  "  La  France,"  said  Mens.  St  Mark  Oii«rdin» 
whose  Kignatore  was  affixed  to  the  article,  "  n'est  fatple 
en  Europe  que  lorsqu'elle  a  1'  Espagne  pour  ennemie. 
And,  coincidencestrildng  as  the  expression  itself, thi3 
appeared  the  same  day  that  the  PatrU  announced  the 
projeot  of  Loui9  Kapoleon*!  mania^ 
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^  rteommenedr.^*  That  is  to  say,  that  the  forces  of 
the  grcat  monarchies  of  Europe,  brought  to  united 
action  by  common  danger,  would  probably  have 
to  be  again  directed  against  France.  We  question 
if  it  is  in  the  aeer^i  des  homtnea  d'etat  of  that  na- 
tiaa  to  draw  on  such  an  eventuality. 

Xo !  the  diances  for  France  of  executing  her 
scliemes  of  territorial  extension  are,  and  are  only, 
u  we  belieyo,  in  a  division  of  the  formidable  triple 
alliance  that  stands  in  front  of  her — call  it  a  coali- 
tion, if  you  will;  but  a  de/msive  one.  The  pre- 
sent attitude  of  those  three  great  Continental 
Powersj  seems  to  forbid  aggression  upon  any  one 
of  thorn  without  having  to  do  with  all  three.  But 
the  duration  of  alliances  depends  upon  many  cir- 
cnmstances  subject  to  change.  The  death  of  a 
lOTereign  or  of  a  minister,  a  different  tempera- 
menfe,  a  different  view  of  interests,  a  fresh  person- 
ality, in  faoty  or  a  new  passion,  a  cross,  or  a 
caprioe,  may  bring  an  alteration.  The  history  of 
the  last  oentory  affords  examples  enough  of  these 
girations.  The  demise  of  Pnnce  Schwartzenbcrg 
the  other  day  offers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  an 
ifistance  in  point. 

A  possible  alliance,  then,  for  Prance — a  specu- 
ktive  one,  if  the  term  suit  better — ^is  the  question 
to  be  affironted.     Among  the  constituents  of  the 
triple  alliance,  which,  according  to  our  judgment, 
the  must  divide,  before  she  can  hope  to  possess 
herself  of  the  coveted  limits,  we  will  commence 
with  the  nearest — ^with  the  guard  at  her  gate. 
What,  if  she  could  bribe  the  sentinel  set  to  watch 
her?    To  convert  the  natural  enemy  into  the  ally 
wonld  be  a  dexterous  stroke  of  policy,  no  doubt. 
By  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  on  the  Continent, 
wo  mean  Prussia — the  enemy  by  poniion :   and 
the  word  **  natural,''  has  at  cdl  events  as  much 
meaning  here,  as  when  applied  to  French  fron- 
tiers.    Wo  call  Prussia  the  natural  enemy  of 
France-Hunoe  the  treaties  of  14-15,  she  has  be- 
come so.    For  the  territorial  arrangements  of  that 
day  transferred  in  a  great  measure  the  rivalry 
and  antagonism  with  France  from  Hapsbnrg  to 
HohenxoUem.    Austria,  no  longer  the  head  of  a 
German  empire,  nor  caring  to  resume  her  Belgic 
provinces — ^the  two  points  upon  which  she  came, 
mediately,  or  immediately,  in  contact  with  France 
—was  left  with  a  diminished  concern  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  frontier  she  had  signed  away  from 
the  empiro  at  Lunevillc,  and  with  her  interest 
maialy  concentrated  on  the  conservation  of  those 
augmented   Italian   possessions,  for  which  she 
cheerfully  parted  with  the  more  remote  plains  of 
Bnbant   and  Flanders.     The  broad  shield  of 
Brandenboig  was  now  thrown  over  those  fair 
laodfl,  where  the  mitres  of  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors had  before  yielded  a  weak  and  an  imcer- 
tain  protection.    A  new,  and  assuredly  not  a  less, 
fomudable  opponent  was  confronted  with  French 
ambition  on  that  side ;  and  Prussian  interest,  and 
Prussian  military  honour,  were  at  once  involved 
in  the  defense  of  the  rwe  gauehe.    And  a  master- 
p)Me  of  policy  this  was  considered .   Chateaubriand 
eielaims  against  Talleyrand  for  being  duped  to 
BQpport  Saxony  against  Prussia,  at  the  Congress, 
ii^^toad  of  consenting  to  the  total  absorption  of  the 


former  state  by  the  latter,  and  thus,  probably, 
causing  the  loft  bank  of  the  Bhine  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  power  less  capable  of  maintaining  the  £[iir 
domains.  '*  Chef-d^ ceuvrB^^^  says  Victor  Hugo, 
speaking  of  this  Ehcnish  dotation  of  Prussia,  and 
which  he  caUs  the  work  of  Anglo-Bussian  policy, 
**  chef-d^ cBUvre  de  haine,  d$  rune,  de  discorde,  et  de 
calamity :  mats  chef-d'anwre"*  To  obtain,  there- 
fore, the  cession  of  that  splendid  investiture,  a 
sufficient  bribe  must  of  course  be  offered.  For 
the  loss  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  llhine, 
the  annexation  of  other  territories  presenting  an 
equivalent,  ''and  something  more,"  might  be 
held  out  to  Prussia.  Hanovor,  and  Saxony,  and 
Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg,  and  Hcsse-Eleotoral, 
and  eke  of  Ducol  a  moiety;  not  to  mention 
Mocklenburgs  twain,  nor  Nassau  perched  ex- 
pressly to  be  pounced  upon,  nor  the  little  laby- 
rinth of  Thuringian  States,  grouped  in  admired 
disorder — there  is  compensation  in  abundance,  it 
is  only  VmbarroH  du  choix.  In  fact,  Prussia  might 
be  bid  to  carve  out  what  she  liked  north  of  the 
Maine.  Even  the  ancient  and  steadfast  friend  of 
France,  Denmark,  might  be  thrown  overboard, 
and  Holstein  delivered  up  to  swell  the  sovereignty 
of  the  HohenzoUcms.  And  if  the  struggle  for 
this  transference  of  dominion  could  be  coined  to 
Prussia,  backed  by  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  the  German  powers  together,  with  gallant 
little  Denmark  on  the  other,  the  result  would,  wo 
fear,  be  scarcely  doubtfril.  But  so  audacious  an 
attempt  would  inevitably  biing  into  the  ffeld 
Enghmd,  Bussia,  and  Austria,  in  alliance  together. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  Muscovite  would,  by 
temptations  in  another  quarter,  be  induced  to 
join  the  Franco-Prussian  league.  It  rather  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  apprehension  of  Prussian 
aggrandisement,  away  from  or  on  the  other  side 
of  tho  Bhine,  bringiug  with  it  a  tendency  and 
an  impulse  towards  greater  consolidation  on  the 
Bussian  frontier,  and  the  view  of  a  possible  future 
reclamation  of  the  German  provinces  of  tho 
Bussian  empire — ^Livonia,  Courland,  would  tend 
to  throw  the  weight  of  that  power  into  the  other 
scale.  The  meditated  consolidation  of  Bussian 
sway  beyond  the  Danube,  might  be  meditated  in 
vain — the  maintenance  of  the  conquest  be  regarded 
as  insecure,  if  the  erection  of  a  really  formidablo 
power  on  the  flank  of  the  Bussian  Empire  were 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  Let  ns  not  suppose 
that  the  idea  of  three  great  empires — ^a  French  to 
tho  Bhine,  a  Prussian  to  be  extended  over  Ger- 
many, and  a  Muscovite  to  reach  from  the  Neva  to 
the  Dardanelles,  would  caress  the  fancy  of  the 
Czars.  The  division,  the  piece-mealing  of  Gonnany, 
is  the  strength  of  Bussia,  In  any  important 
augmentation  of  Prussian  dominion,  that  condi- 


*  One  cannot  but  admire  the  coolness  with  which  onr 
lively  neighbours  speaks  of  Uie  property  of  the  rive 
gauehe.  **Donner,"  says  the  author,  jnst  qnotod,  "la 
rive  ganche  k  rAllemagne,  c'^tait  line  id^e.  J/avoir 
donn66  k  la  Prusse  c'est  un  chef-d'oBUvre."  "Why  ^donner 
^I'AUemagne,"  andnot "  rcn^r^j/"  It  had  belonged  to 
France,  forsooth !  Since  when,  we  pray  yon?  Or  are  wo 
to  consecrate  as  a  maxim  the  converse  of  tho  proposition 
Proudhon— "  la  propriety,  c'est  le  vol  ?*• 
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tion  of  Germany  would  ran  a  too  scnous  risk  of 
ultimate  disappearance,  to  be  gratifying  to  the 
politicians  of  St.  Petersbnrgh.  Against  any  such 
contingency  as  the  unity  or  the  consolidation  of 
a  German  nation,  the  Slavonic  element,  that  for- 
midable weapon  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  would 
have  to  be  put  in  motion.  A  war  of  races — ^that 
war  so  often  described  by  speculative  politicians, 
would  then  be  the  practical  policy  of  that  power. 
What  would  become  of  Austria  in  the  crush,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  enquire.  For,  indeed, 
the  alliance  of  that  empire  with  Great  Britain  and 
Bussia,  though  in  such  circumstances  as  we  are 
contemplating,  Austria  would  certainly  join  those 
powers,  both  from  a  sense  of  danger  to  itself,  and 
from  its  natural  jealousy  of  Prussia ;  the  alliance, 
we  say,  of  Austria  would  not  be  of  so  much  ac- 
count as  some,  from  traditional  associations, 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  it.  And  if  the  suc- 
cess of  Bussia  against  a  thorough  Prusso-Gallic 
alliance  depended  (as  it  seems  to  us  it  would  de- 
pend) upon  the  impulsion  to  be  communicated  to 
the  great  Slavonic  family,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  respect  Austria,  whose  chief  population  is 
of  that  race,  would  be  ultimately  a  gainer  by  that 
alliance — ^into  which,  however,  in  all  probability, 
its  jealousy  of  Prussia,  if  nothing  else,  would 
have  driven  it. 

Such,  then,  we  hold  to  be  the  riposte,  the 
counter-combination  to  a  Franco-Prussian  compact 
— the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  and 
the  junction  of  Austria  and  the  secondary  King- 
doms of  Germany  to  that  alliance.  In  the  event 
of  success  attending  the  Borusso-Gallic  arms,  then 
the  partial  subjugation  of  transrhenane  Germany 
to  the  Prussian  6rown,  or  (supposing  France  to 
bo  willing  to  go  to  the  greatest  lengths  for  its 
ally),  the  entire  subjugation ;  and  in  that  case  a 
prospective  war  of  races.  In  the  event  of  &iilure, 
the  abasement  of  the  counterpoise  te  Austrian  su- 
premacy in  Gtermany,  but  the  renewed  and  con- 
firmed pressure  and  preponderance  of  Eussian 
influence  in  that  great  country.  No  attractive 
picture  this,  it  should  seem.  Would  Prussia  pur- 
chase the  lS:«nch  alliance  at  the  price  of  the  equi- 
vocal permanent  advantages,  and  the  not  tmcertain 
risks,  near  and  remote  ?  We  shall  have  another 
word  to  say  upon  this  point  before  we  have  done. 
From  the  incidental  glance  we  have  given  at 
the  probable  conduct,  and  probable  accidents  of 
Ausbria  under  the  circumstances  of  an  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  France,  we  may  take  occa- 
sion to  consider  another  possible  combination — 
the  alliance  of  Austria  herself  with  the  latter 
power.  We  may  imagine  the  revival  of  ideas 
supposed  to  have  been  tiiose  of  the  late  Austrian 
Mmister,  Schwartzenberg,  whose  policy  seemed 
to  propose  to  itself  these  two  ends,  the  abasement 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  emancipation 
of  his  own  country  from  the  galling  patronage 
and  protection  of  tho  great  Autocrat  of  the  north. 
To  realize  these  views  a  French  alliance  alone 
could  serve  as  a  foundation.  Let  us  see  upon 
what  terms  such  an  alliance  could  be  effected. 

There  is  a  m6n(nre  addressed  by  Chateaubriand, 
during  his  embassy  at  Borne;  to  >£.  do  la  Fenon- 


nays,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  fn  Franco. 
In  that  document,  the  vain — but  with  all  his  ego- 
tism, and  all  his  little  foibles,  let  us  add  with 
pleasure,  the  illustrious  Yiscoimt,  discussing  tho 
affairs  of  the  East,  at  that  moment  the  question 
occupying  the  great  European  cabinets,  emits  an 
opinion,  in  our  judgment,  too  absolute.    **  L'An- 
gleterre  et  rAutciche,"  he  says,  •*  ont  des  interets 
communs;  elles  sent  naturellement  alli^es  ponr 
leurs  politique  ext^rieure,  quelles  que  soient  d*ail- 
leurslesdiff^rentes  formes  de  leur'gouvemements,  ct 
les  maximes  opposees  de  leur  politique  interieuro." 
As  regards  the  Turkish  Empire,  this  dictum  may 
have  some  foundation ;  but,  when  he  proceeds,  as 
he  does,  to  say,  that  neither  Austria,  nor  England 
would  ever  consent  to  the  resumption  by  Franco  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
think  that  the  else-sagacious  politician  is  forgetting 
the  altered  stete  of  things,  and  looking  at  the 
actual  territorial  arrangements  too  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another  century — ^from  the  times 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  and  of  Austrian  do- 
mination in  Flanders.     We  have  said  that  by  the 
Treaties   of  '14-15,  the  ancient  antogonism  of 
France'  and  Austria  was  considerably  attenuated. 
Instead  of  existing  in  frill  vigour  upon  maoy 
points,  it  was  confined,  in  any  striking  degree,  to 
one.     The  German  frt)ntier  and  the  Bdgic  barrier 
concerned  Austria  but  indirectly  and  secondarilj 
since  then — Italy  was  left  as  the    theatre  for 
future  strife  between  the  two  powers — ^as,  indeed, 
it  had  been  of  old ;  but  now  left  almost  singly  as 
the  field  of  rivalry,  and  certainly  with  immense 
preponderance  in  favour  of  Austrian  asceodancy. 
INTay,  more;  by  the  necessitated  antagonism  of 
France  and  Prussia,  induced  by  that  chef-d'oiim 
of  Busso-Britannie  policy  of  which  our  friMBl 
Hugo  speaks,  an  indirect  means  was  prospecti^^ 
afforded  to  Austria  of  embarrassing,  perhaps  of 
humbling  her  great  German  rival — ^means  which 
would  probably  be  duly  appreciated  whenever  a 
fiivourable  opportunity  shoidd  coincide  with  a  vio- 
lent access  of  jealousy;  whenever  a  stetesman  (^ 
the  ff&nuB  Schwartzenberg  should  arise  to  inspim 
the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs.     Any  deduction 
from  Prussian  sovereignty,  any  humiliation  of 
Prussian  power  and  influence,  would  be  a  wel- 
come contingency,  provided  it  could  be  effected 
with  concomitent  seourity  to  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions out  of  Germany.    Kothing  oould  be  more 
flattering  to  those  who  have  not  even  yet  aban- 
doned the  associations,  or  forgotten  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Imperial  German  6x)wn.    Lot  French 
co-operation,  open  or  underhand,  or  Fronoh  sanc- 
tion, or  even  French  neutrality  in  Italian  ques- 
tions be  secured  to  Austria,  and  it  may  w^  bo 
questioned  whether  her  Chrman  patriotism  wonld 
go  the  length  of  maintaining  by  arms  the  (}ennan 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.     A 
French  garrison  in  Bome,  for  instance,  whilst 
apparentiy  disputing  Austrian  influence  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  might,  we  shrewdly  suspect, 
be  really  playing  into  her  hands — ^whilst  ostcnsiUy 
curbing  tho  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
it  might,  in  reality,  bo  suppressing  the  outbreak 
of  a  freeh  national  movement. 
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Bj  the  change  of  conditions  we  have  alluded 
to,  as  operated  by  the  Treaties  oi'l5,  the  ''na- 
tural "  alliance  for  England  has  passed  to  other 
hands.    For  a  long  while  the  "Emperor"  and 
the  British  Soyereign  were  reciprocally  indebted 
for  assistance  in  the  work  of  restraining  the  ambi- 
tion of  Eranee.    But  the  growth  of  another  mon- 
archy in  G^ermany  diminished  the  need  of  such 
assistance  to  one  of  the  parties  interested :  and, 
periiapsy  the  foture  substitution  for  the  Austrian 
alliance  to  this  coimtry  of  that  of  a  risiag  military 
power,  was  not  unforeseen  by  the  genius  that 
inspired  the  councils  of  Britain  during  the  Seyen 
Years'  War.     At  all  events,  the  altered  relations 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  Germany,  by  the 
cessation  of  the  latter  as  an  Empire,  and  still  more 
the  separation  of  the  Elanders  from  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  rendered  the  perils  against  which  the 
alHance  of  that  House  with  England  had  subsisted, 
less  common  to  both  of  the  parties,  and  conse- 
qnently  reduced  the  need  of  their  common  action. 
And  so,  we  repeat^  after  the  settlement  of  1815, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  "  old,"  there  was 
comparatively  little  left  of  the  "natural" — or 
"necessary    — ^between  us  and  our  Imperial  ally 
of  the  Danube.     The  latter  epithets  became  due, 
and  were  virtually  transferred  to  him  who  guarded 
the  Rhine,  and  propped  the  ^Netherlands.    And 
what  in  the  last  century  was  called  the  ''  unna.- 
tnral  alliance  "  between  the  Courts  Schconbrunn 
and  Versailles,  no  longer,  in  our  opinion,  would 
wear  so  strange  a   character;    especially   now 
(though  we  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  upon  ques- 
tions of  government),  especially,  we  say,  since 
the  installation  in  France  of  a  regime,  certainly 
^  calculated  to  excite  much  alarm  to  the  states- 
fmUBii  of  Vienna  on  the  score  of  liberalism.    We 
49lQirt,  then,  that  an  Austro-Eranc  alliance  would 
not,  as  the  territorial  cooatitution  of  Europe  stands 
by  Uie  Peace  of  1815,  be  so  unnatural  a  conjunc- 
tion as  formerly.     For,  it  appears  to  us,  that  in 
4h6  degree  in  which  the  former  Power  has  lost  its 
l«<mmon  interest  with  England  (by  cessation  of 
sits  contact   with  Western  Europe  through  the 
cBelgic  provinces) ;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
'has  lost  its  great  interest  in  the  integrality  of 

•  German  territory,  in  the  same  degree  it  has  been 

•  drawn  to  France.  For,  if  Italy  still  remains  as  a 
field  for  rivalry,  Italy  is  a  matter  of  less  concern 
to  French  ambition  than  the  Belgic  provinces  and 
the  Ehenish  ^ntier ;  and  of  these,  the  former  is 
of  no  concern  to  Austria,  and  the  latter,  if  lost  to 
Gennany— in  whose  entirety  Austria  has  now  a 
iimnuhed  interest — would  be  lost  to  a  rival  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  And  if,  as  is  to  be  pre- 
somcd,  the  weight  and  influence  of  that  House 
wonld  be  increased  proportionately  to  the  loss 
sostained  by  its  rival  of  Brandenburg,  is  it — we 
repeat  the  question  —  to  be  believed  that  the 
Oerman  would  so  preponderate  over  the  Austrian 
patriotism  in  the  counciLs  of  Vienna,  as  to  induce 
that  power  to  aid  in  maintaining  its  rival  in  pos- 
Bcsdon  of  a  German  tomtory  with  a  population 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  ? 

It  is  true,  that  a  different  view  may  be,  and 
according  to  th»    resent  appearances  m  taken,  of 


Austrian  interests— viz.,  that  a  close  defensive  al- 
liance between  Austria  and  Prussia,  supported  by 
their  gigantic  neighbour  of  the  north,  would  en- 
sure the  8tatu8  quo  of  their  respective  possessions ; 
and  that  the  weight  of  entire  Oermany  would 
thus  be  thrown  against  France,  whether  an  attack 
from  that  nation  should  come  on  the  side  of  the 
Ehine  or  of  the  Alps.  It  is,  however,  the  possible 
disruption  of  existing  alliances  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

And  here,  we  may  remark,  that  of  the  so-called 
Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  two  are  maintained 
in  that  position  by  something  else  than  their  own 
inherent  resources.  The  two  military  monarchies 
of  Central  Europe  are,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm, 
respectively  insufficient  to  themselves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection.  Of  the  other  three  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  That  the  vast  Empire  of  Russia  suf- 
fices to  itself  in  this  respect,  it  needs  but  the  men- 
tion of  1812  to  prove.  That  an  aggression  upon 
France — upon  solid,  compact,  united  France — 
could  be  successfully  attempted  by  anything 
short  of  combined  Europe,  no  one  supposes.  That 
England,  with  due  application  of  her  means  and 
resources,  can  answer  for  her  own  protection,  we 
have  no  doubt.  But  very  different  is  the  state  of 
things  as  regards  Prussia  and  Austria;  especially 
the  latter.  Prussia,  by  its  strange  and  disjointed 
structure,  exposed  to  attack  on  its  points  of  con- 
tact with  three  of  the  other  great  Continental 
Powers,  must  support  itself  on  one  or  other  of 
those  powers  in  case  of  aggression  from  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two ;  must  veer  in  its  alliances 
according  to  the  quarter  more  immediately  me- 
naced. An  heredity  antagonism  lies  over  against 
it  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  a  territorial  craving  on 
that  of  the  Bhine,  a  controlling  and  cumbrous 
domination  on  that  of  the  Kiemen.  Accordingly, 
its  motives  of  rapprochement  alternate  also.  Im- 
patience of  Bussian  ascendancy  must  indine  it  to 
support  itself  on  French  alliance ;  fear  of  France 
must  drive  it  to  seek  shelter  under  Bussia;  appre- 
hension of  these  two  combined,  must  induce  it  to 
draw  closer  the  bands  of  German  Union  with 
Austria  j  whilst,  again — ^penalty  of  the  partition — 
its  share  in  the  crime  of  Polish  dismemberment 
ties  its  hands,  and  fetters  the  independent  action 
of  its  policy  in  reference  to  its  two  accomplices. 
But  with  Austria  the  weakness  of  the  case  is  still 
more  patent.  There  is  scarcely  a  province,  we 
had  almost  said,  of  its  wide-spread  empire  which 
it  may  not  fear  to  see  snatched  away  from  it,  not 
only  in  tho  event  of  active  instigation,  but  even 
of  passive  encouragement,  or  abstinence  £rom  in- 
terference from  witiiout.  Excepting  trusty  Tyrol 
and  the  hereditary  Duchies,  of  the  steadfast  al- 
legiance, of  what  part  of  the  monarchy  can  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  Hapsburg  race  feel  secure  ?  Its 
own  Lombardo- Venetian — ^nay,  half  the  Italian 
peninsula — ^is  ready,  from  day  to  day,  to  burst 
into  a  blaze.  Spontaneously,  it  may  burst  out  at 
any  moment,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  engines 
arrayed  to  quench  the  conflagration.  The  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  encouragement  from  without,  and 
all  that  stirred  in  '48  and  '49  would  be  in 
motion  again  in  an  instant — only  with  moro  en- 
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vonomod  hostiliiy  and  dosiro  of  vengoance  deep- 
ened by  intermediate  suffering. 

In  Hungary  is  everlasting  danger :  for  of  the 
two  principal  elements^  there,  in  presence  of 
each  other,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Slavonic  race 
ensures  the  discontent,  and,  when  occasion  serves, 
the  revolt  of  the  Magyar :  the  ascendancy  of  the 
latter,  the  disaffection  of  the  former.  The  one, 
without  the  crashing  weight  of  Russia  thrown 
into  the  scale  against  it,  has  already  shown  itself 
capable  of  perilling  tiie  throne  of  Hapsburg- 
Lorraine :  the  other  might  substitute  the  ties  of 
kindred  for  those  of  loyalty,  and  seek  a  refoge  or 
a  redress  in  the  groat  family  of  which  it  is,  ethno- 
logically,  a  member.  Then,  again,  the  sentiment  of 
Slavonic  nationality  in  the  enormous  majority  of 
that  race  in  Bohemia ;  and  which  certainly  would 
not  indispose  it  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  once 
sister-kingdom — and  add  still,  Galicia  and  its 
Poles;  and  the  materials  for  dismemberment  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  must  be  visible  to  the 
merest  observer — ^the  almost  universal,  and  al- 
most daily  peril  of  that  curiously  constructed 
and  unnatural  empire.  With  all  this,  and  with 
all  its  antecedents,  so  pregnant,  as  they  have 
been,  with  imminent  catastrophe,  "cette  vieiUe 
maison  d'Autriohe,''  as  was  said  by  one  who 
himself  dealt  it  a  few  rude  blows,  ''ne  mcurt 
jamais." 

The  indication  we  have  thus  given  of  its  internal 
dangers  sufficiently  establishes  the  need  to  Austria 
of  support  from  without.  A  moral  support,  a  ma- 
terial forbearance,  are  the  very  last  it  can  require; 
for  its  own  safety,  from  the  Powers  interested 
respectively  in  the  different  parts  of  its  monarchy 
— ^interested  respectively,  and  interested  according 
to  circumstances,  in  the  conservation  or  dismem- 
berment  of  those  parts.  It  is  the  strange  property 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  that  any  of  its  allies  may 
almost  as  easily  or  naturally  become  its  enemies ; 
any  of  its  enemies  its  allies.  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Russia,  Prussia,  Turkey — oven  Bavaria — 
may,  according  to  changing  accidents,  be  ranged 
with  it,  or  against  it.  K  it  bo  said,  that  all  the 
other  principal  Powers  are  subject  to  a  change  of 
dliance,  and  that  their  mutual  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion must  depend  upon  events,  and  upon  the 
general  state  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  we  grant 
it.  But  still,  we  assert  that  of  no  European 
power  does  this  mutability  form  the  differential 
character  as  so  markedly  of  Austria :  not  even  in 
the  case  of  Prussia,  who  can,  at  all  events,  count  upon 
a  certain  fund  of  nationality,  upon  a  certain  radi- 
cal sentiment — a  more  definite  and  determinate 
rallying-point  for  imiting  a  people.  If,  then, 
such  is  the  state  of  Austria,  for  and  by  reason  of 
its  internal  constitution ;  if,  in  fact,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  defend  itself  against  itself,  what  must  be 
its  single  inefficiency  against  aggression  from 
another  power  ? — and,  farther  still,  what  must  it 
be  for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  conquest,  and 
aggrandizement?  Self-pieservation  (and  that, 
with  difficulty)  would  seem  to  be  of  necessity  its 
sole  business.  The  policy  of  Mettemich  through 
so  long  a  series  of  years — ^the  policy  of  propping 
up  and  conserving  the  sMtu  quo — would  appear  to 


be  the  one  obligatory  on  the  statesmen  of  that  ever 
pericHtating  Monarchy.  Aprli  tnai  U  d^htge,  the 
well-known  expression  of  the  policy  of  that  veteran 
of  imperial  councils,  haply  contained  to  his  mind 
as  much  of  foreboding  as  of  imwcianee.  And 
something  very  like  a  deluge  did  break  in  upon 
the  imperial  edifice,  and  swept  him  from  the  spot 
be/ore  his  time  for  disappearance  in  the  course  of 
nature.  But  lo,  another  minister  arose,  who  seemed 
to  meditate  something  more  than  preservation;  who 
with  two  rebellions  only  just  quelled  (and  one  of 
them  by  foreign  assistance)  in  the  dominions  of 
his  master,  seemed  to  aspire  to  fiirther  domina- 
tion and  extension;  plotted  aggression  in  the 
midst  of  defence ;  and  was  strongly  suspected  of 
leaning  to  a  now  alliance,  by  whose  aid  he  might 
at  once  triumph  over  rival  pretensions  in  Germany, 
and  shake  off  the  onerous  obligations  he  writhed 
under  on  the  side  of  Russia.  There  is  no  saying 
to  what  the  arrogant  and  reckless  ambition  of  a 
Schwartzenberg  might  have  eondueted  the  pro- 
jects of  Austria.  A  minister,  eonfident  as  he  was 
in  a  policy  of  audacity  and  overbearing,  confident 
in  the  support  of  Southern  Germany  at  least, 
seeking  the  alliance  of  Prance — as  a  guarantee  for 
the  immobility  of  Italy — ^might,  in  his  impatience 
of  instability,  apprehensive  of  the  'dangers  of  in- 
action, launch  into  plans  of  aggrandizement,  and 
desperately  emperil  the  existence  of  the  Monarchy 
in  attempts  to  restore  its  ancient  grandeur.  Wo 
witnessed  a  specimen  of  his  grandiose  ideas  in 
the  attempt  to  annex  Hungary  to  the  German 
Confederation.  It  is  true,  that  this  proposal  met 
with  opposition  from  France,  amongst  others :  but 
had  thai  audacious  minister  lived,  or  should  another 
such  arise,  and  should  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  favour  a  rapprochement  to  France,  might 
not  that  project  be  revived,  and  the  consent  of 
France  be  purchased  by  the — ^as  far  as  Austria  is 
concerned — permitted  annexation  by  the  former  of 
the  coveted  provinces  of  the  left  bank  ?  That  is 
the  condition  which  must  and  would  be  stipulated 
for  by  France  in  consideration  of  any  aid  to  Austrian 
ambition,  and  of  connivance  at  Austrian  supremacy 
in  Italy. 

Let  us  suppose  a  change  in  Austrian  counsels — 
a  return  to  the  ideas  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
and  those  pushed  to  attempts  of  enormous  magni- 
tude in  an  alliance  with  France.  Seconded  by 
that  ally,  the  designs  of  Austria  might  stretch 
beyond  an  augmentation  of  its  own  influence  and 
superiority  in  Germany — ^might  be  carried  to  the 
length  of  a  partial  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  the  definitive  exclusion  of  Russia  in 
the  spoil.  Price  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  to  bo 
detached  ftt)m  Germany,  the  possession  of  Bosnia 
and  Sorvia  might  be  revindicated;*  Albania  appro- 
priated ;  and  thus  a  formidable  barrier  raised  to 
Russian  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  whether  by 
the  Bosphorus  or  by  the  Adriatic.  Nay,  tho 
attempt  might  be  made,  however  late  in  the  day, 


•  They  were  in  part  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Charles  ^  I. 
by  tho  l^cace  of  Passarowitz,  and  held  by  him  for  about 
twenty  years. 
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and  tfaefe£)re  difficTilt^*  to  possess  itself  of  Mol- 
daria  and  Wallaohia,  and  thus  withdraw  those 
Principalities  from  Bussian  patronage.    What,  if 
a  mincer  should  spring  up  in  Yionna  who  should 
opine  that  there  would  bo  as  much  for  Austria  to 
<nun  by  holding  Italy  with  the  connivance  of 
Prance  and  aggrandizing  itself  to  the  detriment  of 
Bossian  influence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
possessions  of  its  Grerman  rival  should  suffer  dimi- 
nation— OS  much,  we  say,  to  gain  by  this,  as  by 
holding  Italy  aaaitut  France  by  the  support  of 
Russia,  but  itself  undergoing  the  patronage  and 
feeling  tho  weight  of  tib.e  latter  Power;   whose 
ambitious  designs    upon   the  Ottoman  Empire, 
moreoTor,  it  would  be  forbidden  to  thwart;  whilst 
at  the  Bame  time  the  rival  of  the  Houbo  of  Haps- 
hMTgf  in  Germany,  should  at  least  maintain  its 
position  of  equali^»  and  be  still,  as  now,  disposed 
and  capable  to  dispute  supremacy  in  every  ques' 
tion  of  German  interest  ?    It  is  not,  we  conceive, 
bejond  possibility  that  a  statesman  of  Austria 
should  entertain  such  views  as  these ;  and  though, 
33  far  as  the  retention  of  the  Austro-Italian  pos- 
sessions is  concerned,  we  should  not  be  disposed 
toiegard  such  views  as  very  long-sighted,  seeing 
that  tho  other  objeots  of  the  two  allies  being  an- 
swered, viz.,   the   annexation  of    Bhenish  and 
Danubian  provinces  respectively,  Italy  would  ne- 
cessarily become  again  the  theatre  for  their  con- 
tending interests ;  stOl  an  open  contest  with  its 
mighty  neighbour,  a  contest  aided  by  France,  and 
undertaken  in  the  hope  of  definitively  arresting 
the  march  of  Musoovite  progress  on  the  Danube, 
and  of  liberating  Austrian  rulers  &om  their  state 
of  dependence,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Austrian 
momrohy  from  its  constant  exposure  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  great  head  of  the  Slaves — a  con- 
M,  with  these   objects,  and  by  these  means, 
might,  wo  repeat,  to  a  daring  and  ambitious  poli- 
tician, present  at  least  so  much  attraction  as  a 
contest  with  France  for  Italy,  only  to  bo  hope- 
My  maintained  by  ttie  aid  of  that  very  power 
whose  patronage  alone,  if  nothing  else,  would  be 
impainng  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy  on  another 
side.    Nay,  it  might  be  preferred  even  to  a  com- 
mon action  with  that  power  in  attempts  upon  the 
integrality  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  a  scheme 
of  co-partition  in  which  we  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  the  Lion's  share  would  be  the 
Austrian  portion. 

And  here  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have 
improperly  taken  exception  at  the  assertion  of 
Chateaubriand,  that  "lAngleterre  et  TAutriche 
ont  des  int^rets  oommuns;"  and  that  by  an 
^^^ce  between  France  and  Austria  this  country 
would  bo  placed  in  a  difficulty,  by  finding  itself 
hoetile  to  the  projects  of  the  former  upon  the 
^hmtme  provinces;  while  disposed,  as  regards 
its  anti-Bussian  movement,  to  those  of  the  latter. 

'  L&te,  indeed,  and  difficult  indeed !  It  is  HHtonishing 
the  opportunities  that  Austria  has  lost,  the  chances  she 
^'^  thrown  away,  the  openings  she  has  wilfully  shut  her 
^7^  against.  Some  of  these  were  ahly  glanced  at  by  the 
««ithor  of  the  "Future  of  Austria,"  a  few  years  ago— Ba- 
f'-n  Adrian,  the  Envoy  in  London,  of  the  short-lived 


A  distinction,  however,  must  be  carefully  noted. 
It  is  true  that  neither  England  nor  Austria  par- 
ticularly desires  to  see  tho  Eussian  eagle  swoop 
upon  tho  minarets  of  tho  Bosphorus.  It  is  true 
that  the  two  have  a  common  interest  in  barring 
tho  road  to  Constantinople  before  those  hordes, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  march  to  that  magnificent 
conquest.  But  between  the  protection  of  Turkey 
&om  Eussian  aggression  and  tho  appropriation  of 
any  of  its  provinces  by  another  neighbour,  there 
is  a  very  intelligible  difference ;  and,  although, 
under  certain  circumstances,  Great  Britain  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  with  favour  the  territorial 
interposition  of  another  power  between  the  Mus- 
covite and  the  Mussulman  on  the  Danube,  we 
question  venr  much  the  promotion  of  British  in- 
terests by  a  rarther  extension  of  Austrian  territory 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

But,  after  all,  the  alliance  we  have  spoken  of — 
that  of  France  and  Austria — ^would  not  alarm  us 
above  measure,  however  ambitious  its  views. 
For,  in  truth,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
specious  than  formidable.  Sufficient  means  of 
resistance,  we  venture  te  think,  would  be  at  tho 
disposal  of  the  parties  threatened.  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  are  not  states  to  be  overridden  in 
a  campaign,  nor  are  their  means  of  action  upon  tho 
European  system  so  weak  or  so  limited  as  te  bo 
paralysed  or  exhausted  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  other  two  "  great  powers."  There  would  still 
be  more  than  one  c6t^  foible  in  an  Austro-Frano 
combination.  In  Italy,  always  open  along  its  ex- 
tensive coast  te  tho  action  of  England,  a  patriotism 
might  be  aroused,  or  rather  might  be  seconded, 
which,  even  despite  the  union  of  ancient  adversa- 
ries for  the  oppression  of  that  country,  might 
embarrass,  at  any  rate,  and  haply,  adequately 
occupy  the  occupiers.  The  spint  that  breathed 
in  tho  strenuous  resistenco  of  Some  to  the  French 
besiegers,  is  not,  we  imagine,  so  utterly  extinct. 
Tlie  least  reverse  to  the  allied  arms  of  Franco  and 
Austria,  and  many  a  mute  Ciceroacchio  would 
speak  out,  many  an  embryo  Garibaldi  burst  into 
lifo  and  action.  The  contest  would  bo  one  of 
fear^l  odds  against  Italian  patriotism,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  hatred  inciting  to  the  contest  would  bo 
intense:  for,  let  not  the  French  flatter  themselves 
that  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  liberaters 
they  aro  welcome  to  the  Italians.  Italy  has  now 
imbibed  another  spirit  than  that  of  the  days  when 
a  substitution  of  one  foreign  domination  for  ano- 
ther was  all  it  looked  for,  or  a  partnership  of 
oppression  tho  only  refuge  from  a  single  tyranny. 
Then,  again,  those  states  of  Germany  upon  whose 
blind  adhesion  Austria  would  conceive  she  could 
count,  might,  whatever  their  jealousy  of  Prussian 
influence  and  soreness  at  Prussian  pretensions,  not 
exactly  throw  themselves  under  tho  chariot- wheels 
of  Hapsburg.  Bavaria,  for  instance  (who,  more- 
over, would  have  to  be  compensated  for  the  cession 
to  Franco  of  tho  Rhenish  Palatinate*)  might 
fancy,  we  suspect,  that  its  better  game  were  to 


•  This,  too,  would  he  a  curious  question  incidentally, 
and  w]»ich  we  beg  to  recommend  to  amateurs  of  political 
map-making 
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play  off  the  two  great  houses  against  each  other, 
and  thus  maintain  to  itself  an  importance,  which 
the  decided  ascendancy  of  either  of  them  would 
immediately  efface. 

Poland,  too,  which  at  a  former  day  might  have 
been  an  engine  turned  against  the  Bussian  by  both 
Austria  and  France,*  would  now  rather  serve 
against  them  both.  And  that,  first  by  reason  of  its 
hatred  to  the  Germans,  and  to  Austria  in  particular, 
and,  secondly,  by  reason  of  its  resentment,  desertion, 
and  cajollery  at  the  hands  of  Prance.  There  are  two 
effects  of  the  great  crime  of  the  last  century — ^the 
partition  of  Poland — that  can.  scarcely  escape  the 
Tiotice  of  any  observer.  One,  that  the  influence  of 
lussia  oveishadows  Gfermany ;  the  other,  that  the 
participation  in.  the  crime,  and,  of  course,  the 
desire  to  preserve  its  own  portion,  hinders  either 
of  the  German  despoilers  firom  attempting  to  re- 
crect  a  state  which  would  be  now  so  serviceable 
as  a  shield  to  both  of  them.  These  effects  might 
have  been  prevented  in  1814-15;  but  the  oppor- 
tunity passed  away.  And  it  is  singular  that 
Austria,  who  then  manifested  some  desire  in  that 
direction,  and  who,  originally  was  the  least  cri- 
minal of  the  three,  should  now  be,  as  she  undoubt- 
edly is,  the  most  detested  by  the  Polish  race.  The 
arms  of  that  race  would  be  more  willingly  turned 
against  Hapsburg  at  the  bidding  of  Bomanzou, 
than  against  the  latter  at  the  tardy  and  suspicious 
summons  of  the  former,  even  though  repeated  by 
the  voice  and  supported  by  the  sword  of  Prance. 
Wo  may  deplore  such  a  consummation,  but  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  absorption 
of  all  the  partitions  into  the  Muscovite  empire  is 
a  more  probable  consummation  for  the  gallant  and 
unfortunate  Polish  nation,  than  cither  the  separate 
retention  of  their  shares  by  its  partitioniste^  or  the 
recovery  of  its  entire  independence. 

"With  these  remarks,  which,  however,  do  not 
exhaust  the  topic,  on  tibe  chief  attackable  points 
in  an  alliance  of  Prance  with  Austria,  we  dismiss 
the  consideration  of  such  a  contingency,  without 
serious  apprehension  at  the  danger  should  it  ever 
arise. 

A  more  alarming  combination,  far  more  than 
either  of  those  we  have  touched  upon,  would  be  that 
division  of  the  triple  alliance  of  the  north  which 
remains  to  bo  spoken  of — a  division  which  should 
separate  Eussia  from  its  two  German  allies,  and 
attach  it  to  Prance.  Such  an  occurrence  may 
seem — ^may  be — remote :  present  appearances  may 
not  be  in  its  favour.  But,  as  wo  observed  in  the 
outset,  our  times  have  afforded  sufficient  instances 
of  unexpectedness  realised ;  history  furnishes  ex- 
amples enough  of  extraordmary  combinations  and 
alliances,  eccentric  from  their  orbit,  to  warrant 
speculation  upon  a  possible  state  of  things  not  in 
coirespondence  with  the  actual.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  so  very  novel  in  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  between  Prance  and  Bussia.    We  know 


•  By  both,  we  say ;  for  the  secret  alliance  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Austria,  in  F6bruar>%  1815,  had  in 
contemplation  the  reitriction,  at  all  events,  of  Alexander's 
exorbitant  pretensions  upon  Poland — anoilier  opportu- 
nity lost  to  Austria.  But  this  time,  it  is  ti*uo,  it  was  the 
landing  of  Napolwn  that  stopped  tlio  prooLcding'*. 


that  the  /(W?^  existed  under  Napoleon;  and  wo 
know  how  the  union  came  to  be  dissolved.  Tho 
danger  with  which  such  a  conjunction  threatened 
Europe  was  then  counteracted  by  the  inordinate 
ambition  of  one  of  the  parties — ambition,  which, 
menacing  a  greater  danger,  roused  a  more  ex- 
tensive resistance,  and  ultimately  converted  tho 
accomplice  into  an  enemy.  A  Bussian  alliance 
w^as  the  reve  of  politicians  devoted  to  the  elder 
Bourbons ;  and  the  Orleans,  with  all  the  parade 
of  the  entente  cordiaky  would,  we  doubt  not,  have 
sacrificed  it  at  any  moment  for  the  friendship  of 
the  Czar.  Under  the  restoration,  a  writer  wo 
have  more  than  once  alluded  to  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  all  the  interests  of  Prance  point  to 
an  alliance  with  Bussia,  as  the  preferable  one 
among  the  great  powers;  and  although  this 
opinion  was  given  while  treating  the  question  in 
agitation  in  1828,  similar  reasons  may  still  be 
urged,  while  the  relative  territorial  condition  of 
the  powers  remains  the  same — so  long  as  tho  same 
temptations  to  alteration  and  aggrandizement 
exist;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  "natural  limits" 
aro  unattained,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  undis- 
membered.  "We  do  not  think  that  certain  changes 
which  havo  taken  place  since  that  opinion  was 
advanced  by  M.  do  Chateaubriand,  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and  Belgium  (no,  nor 
even  the  establishment  of  Erench  sovereignty  in- 
Algeria),  aro  calculated  to  lessen  the  possibility, 
or  invalidate  in  the  eyes  of  Erench  or  Bussian 
politicians  the  advantages  to  both  of  such  an 
alliance.  Let  us  try  to  examine,  then,  the 
grounds  of  this  conjectural  conjunction;  its  in- 
ducements to  the  supposed  contracting  parties, 
and  what  it  would  have  to  encounter  at  the  hands 
of  other  European  governments. 

A  half-grave,  half-facetious  fiiend  of  ours,  a 
gentieman  past  tho  meridian  of  ordinary  human 
life,  who  pursues  politics  with  an  appetite  for  the 
tremendous,  something  akin  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  followed  tho  representation  of  Van 
Ambui^,  in  expectation  of  the  hour  when  tho 
lions  would  devour  their  master ;  this  "  old  and 
excellent "  friend  of  ours  is  wont  to  express  his 
desire  that  his  days  may  be  prolonged  imtil  tho 
taking  of  Consttmtinople  (he  does  not  say  by 
whom)  and  the  break  up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
"I  should  like,"  ho  says,  "to  see  the  great 
dSdcle  that  will  then  take  place."  Great  dtbdcJe^ 
indeed !  for  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  must,  will  assuredly,  be  the  day 
for  a  general  shock  of  clashing  interests :  the  day 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
treaties,  to  be  followed  by  a  new  configuration  of 
kingdoms. 

Without  BO  keen  a  relish  for  the  gigantic-ter- 
rible as  our  worthy  acquaintance  just  alluded  to, 
wo  confess  that  we  should  bo  di^osed  to  desire 
for  ourselves  survivance  of  that  tremendous  epoch 
to  come.  Shall  we  speak  the  truth,  and  avow 
that  we  are  heartily  sick  of  that  ever-reopening 
"Eastern  Question?"  Frankly;  wo  should  like 
to  see  it  "  settied,"  before  the  dark  day  come  to 
us.  It  may  be,  that  the  time  of  its  "settlement" 
is  yet  distant ;  it  mny  be  that  it  is  near.    The 
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dissolution  of  tho  Turkish  Empire  has  seemed  so  | 
often  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  and  the  event 
has  80  often  disappointed  the  gapers,  that  some 
may  look  npon  the  Suhlime  Porte  as  a  fixture 
irremovable.  The  Russians  have  so  frequently 
been  going  to  go  to  Constantinople,  that  when  the 
hour  arrives,  the  alarm  may  again  appear  a  false 
008.  So  many  an  expedient  has  tinkered  up  the 
infinnities,  and  propped  the  tottering  fabric  of 
llassalman  rule,  that  the  status  quo  may  seem  to 
some  to  he  the  "settlement,"  after  all.  "We  can- 
not think  so.  Eor  what,  in  good  sooth,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  assertion  over  and  over  again 
repeated,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Saltans  in  its  integrality,  is  necessary  to  the 
Balance  of  Power  ?  It  means  nothing  but  this  : 
that  everybody  is  not  ready  for  its  partition.  All 
the  parties  interested  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils.  Let  some  political 
enchanter,  some  diplomatic  Deics  ex  machina, 
operate  such  agreement,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  indispensibility  of  the  Turks  to  the 
peace  of  the  European  world.  It  is  not,  we  appre- 
hend, any  sentimental  weakness  for  the  Koran,  a 
sympathy  with  seraglios,  a  penchant  for  polygamy, 
or  for  bowstrings,  a  taste  for  turbans  or  horsetails, 
that  lurks  behind  the  councils  of  cabinets,  and  that 
irill  retard  the  downfall  of  the  Mahommedan  abo- 
mination. 

But  whatever  causes  may  have  hitherto  averted 
the  evil  day  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet  II., 
however  the  mutual  jealousies  of  European  govern- 
ments may  combine  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
Turkey,  we,  for  our  part,  see  in  that  very  circum- 
Btance  an  earnest  of  its  eventual  destruction. 
The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  appears  to  us  one 
of  those  events,  of  which,  like  many  an  one  in 
private  life,  men  disguise  to  themselves  the  reali- 
ation,  because  they  fear  it.  They  feel  that  it 
must  arrive,  and  therefore  veil  it  to  their  eyes. 
They  even  affect  at  times  a  sort  of  incredulity ; 


just  OS  men,  for  the  most  part,  unwillingly  con-   least. 


Now,  to  the  question  of  that  dismembeiment, 
partial  or  entire,  we  hold  the  question  of  the 
Khenish  fit)ntier  to  be  closely  and  necessarily  at- 
tached. The  limites  natureUes  are  the  prime  price 
that  could  purchase  the  consent  of  France  to  any 
appropriation  by  other  powers,  of  the  provinces  of 
European  Turkey.  We  do  not  say  they  are  tho 
only  price,  but  the  chief,  the  sine  qua  non.  To 
those  who  might  suggest  Egypt  as  an  adequate 
bait  for  French  ambition,  we  would  recall  the 
fact  that  the  treaties  of  Leoben  and  Campo  Formio 
preceded  the  expedition  of  General  Buonaparte  to 
that  country.*  And  had  not  Mens.  Thiers'  pug^ 
nacious  propensities  shrunk  before  the  union  oT 
the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  July,  1840,  there  can- 
not be  much  doubt  but  that,  though  the  Tiurco- 
Egyptian  affair  would  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  rupture,  the  blow  would  have  been  struck  by 
France  on  the  Rhine.  This  was  felt  in  Germany, 
as  we  all  remember;  and  the  song,  which  on 
steamboats  and  in  schneUposts,  in  saUes  ti  manger 
and  stales,  in  drawing-rooms  and  drinking-boats, 
has  belaboured  our  ears  ever  since — sie  sollen  ihn 
nicht  hahen — dates  from  that  critical  juncture. 

We  may  confidently,  then,  assert,  that  the  first 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  France  for  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  would  bo  an  extension  of  its  own 
European  territory  to  the  north  and  cast.  And 
the  demands  of  the  former  would  probably,  and 
naturally  enough,  be  regulated  by  the  latitude  to 
bo  allowed  to  the  latter.  For  instance,  for  the 
annexation  by  the  Czars  of  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, Belgium  might  content  our  meek  and 
modest  neighbours  of  the  Seine;  f<Jt  a  further 
extension  of  Russian  rule — say,  to  the  Balkan 
— the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  tlie  Prussian 
Rhenish  province  south  and  east  of  the  Moselle 
might  be  accepted  as  an  additional  instalment; 
for  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Mus- 
covite, the  remaining  territory  (Prussian  and 
Dutch)  on  this  side  the  Rhine.      And  this,  at  the 


tempkte  that  "necessary  e^,"  which  "  wiU  come 
vhcn  it  will  come." 

We  may  be  charged  with  political  fatalism;  but, 
nevertheless,  this  is  our  conviction — that  there  arc 
certain  eventualities,  the  constant  and  deep-rooted 
apprehension  of  which  is  a  very  guarantee  for  their 
faMment ;  and  foremost  of  these  we  rank  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ottomans. 

The  dismemberment  of  Turkey!  Event  easily 
foreseen  in  the  main;  but  difl5.cult,  indeed,  of 
wrangement  in  its  details.  "Well  may  European 
statesmen  shrink  from  contemplating  it  closely. 
There  go  too  many  words  to  that  bargain  to  have 
it  concluded  out  of  hand.  The  assignment  of 
Ifoldavia  and  Wallachia  is  obvious  enough :  that 
of  Serria  and  Bosnia  might  not  present  great 
obstacles.  But  who  is  to  push  his  frontier  to  the 
Balkan  ?  Is  any  to  do  so — and  go  no  further  ? 
Wio  is  to  have  Egypt,  and  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  ? 
Who  Candia,  la  reine  de  VArchipel?  Who  the 
great  prize  of  the  lottery,  the  "  gemini  janua  vasta 
maris  r"  And  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  Licux 
^irUi,  a  source  of  moral  influence  in  the  East  not 
liliely  to  be  overlooked  ? 


For,  we  may  ask,  would  even  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  loft  bank  satisfy  France  for  the  acqui- 
sition to  Russia  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardan- 
elles ?  The  acquisition  of  Constantinople  by  tho 
successor  of  Catherine  !  Why,  the  other  Napoleon 
would  not  listen  to  the  thing  for  a  moment,  even 
when  his  sway  was  not  bounded  by  the  limites 
naturelles.  In  vain  the  **  Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empire  "  tried  to  persuade  him  that  Constantino- 
ple would  only  be  a  provincial  town  of  the  vast 
dominion,  whose  capital  was  St.  Petersburgh.  It 
was  of  *'  no  use  "  Alexander's,  "  knocking  at  that 
door."  Tho  exclamation  of  the  French  Emperor 
shows  in  what  light  he  regarded  the  possession  of 
the  famous  city.  "  Constantinople  !  he  replied, 
to  the  desire  of  the  Russian,  "jamais!  c'cst 
Tempiro  du  monde  !"t 

•  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  of  Ilastadt  sat  during 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  But  the  cession  of  tho  rive 
gauche  had  been  already  agreed  to,  and  that  congress  was, 
mainly,  to  discuss  the  terms  of  compensation  to  Austria 
and  other  German  Powers. 

+  "  L'intiuence  sur  la  Meditcrranoe  depend  de  I'influ- 
ence  Bur  la  Porte;  jo  ne  Vtuirai,  cetto  inllueiicc, qu'eu  de« 
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Supposing,  howeyer,  that  in  addition  to  the 
Ehenish  boundary  line,  on  alliance  of  Russia  with 
France  should  consent  to  assign  Egypt  to  the 
latter,  as  a  share  of  Ottoman  spoil.  But  to  this 
assignment  there  are  two  drawbacks :  one  on  the 
side  of  Prance,  the  other,  of  Eussia.  In  the  first 
place,  the  consent  of  Eussia  might  not  be  hold 
equivalent  by  France  to  the  aequmtion  made  by 
the  former  Power;  for  the  difficulties  attending 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  would  not  only  be  far 

reater  for  Prance  than  those  attending  the  con- 

*  lest  of  Belgium  and  the  Ehenish  boundary,  but 

i^Jdo  far  greater  than  would  attach  to  the  conquest 

'  ^Constantinople  by  Eussia.    The  Dardanelles 

>of  easier  reach  to  the  MusooTite,  than  is  the 

4i  to  the  Gkiul.     Eussian  Czars  might,  with 

]paratiye  ease,  march  to  St.  Sophia  any  day  in 

1^  week;    Prench  Emperors    would    find    (as 

Prenoh  captains  have  found  before  them),  certain 

monsters  on  the  watery  way  that  lies  between 

them  and  Alexandria.    In  the  next  place,  the 

drawback  to  Eussian  advantage  in  this  conceded 

partition  to  Prance,  would  bo  the  closer  approach 

of  a  Catholic  Power  in  the  East,  and  the  struggle 

to  oome  hereafter,  when,  as  would  indubitably 

hax)pen,  the  Greek  and  Eomish  interests  should 

Gomo  into  collision  in  Palestine  and  its  ''Holy 

Places." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  Prance 
would  consent  to  the  fall  of  European  Turkey 
into  Eussia,  or  Eussian  and  Austrian  hands, 
upon  condition  of  the  re-establishment  of  Polish 
independence.  Possibly;  but  would  the  chief 
party  to  tfio  alliance  on  the  other  side  con« 
sent  to  the  stipulation?  Certainly  not;  for  to 
admit  the  restoration  of  Poland  would  be  to 
allow  a  wedge  to  bo  driven  into  its  bulky 
empire  :  would  render  for  ever  insecure  its  new 
acquisitions.  It  is  thought  by  others,  that  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  would  serve  the  purpose  of  France. 
But  though  tho  conquest  of  them  would  bo  at- 
tended with  less  difficulty  than  that  of  Egypt, 
their  acquisition  by  Franco  would  be,  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  only  a  stop  to  future  attempts  upon  the 
latter  country. 

Menacing,  thon,  as  would  bo  for  the  general 
equilibrium  the  junction  of  French  and  Eussian 
arms,  we  may  question  whether  that  alliance 
could  bo  formed  with/«//  satisfaction  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  both  the  contracting  parties.  For,  to 
balance  Constantinople — tho  great  object  of  the 
one — the  other  would  insist  on  the  lihine  at  the 
least;*  and  in  that  relative  appreciation  would, 
perhaps,  lie  the  difficulty. 

But,  be  tho  compact  concluded  with  or  without 


vcnant  le  voLsin  de  rEmpire  turc,"  was  the  opinion  he 
stated  in  a  subsequent  interview  with  an  Austrian  nep^o- 
ciator,  Mous.de  Biibna. 

"  La  Russie,niaitresse  duBosphore,  de  Constantinople, 
et  de  la  Gr^ce,  c'etait  la  monarchie  univertjelle  de 
I'Kurope,  de  TAsie,  et  de  la  Mediterranee." — Lamartine, 
Restauraiion,  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  heap  up 
testimonies  to  the  importance  of  yonder  positions. 

•  "^lu  mohu"  said  tho  claimant  of  tho  rive  tjauche^  in 
the  "  Limiies  de  la  France."  An  mointf  without  specify- 
ing the  supplementary  desiderata. 


reference  to  Egypt,  what,  in  either  case,  would 
be  the  conduct  of  the  other  Powers  ?  The  atti- 
tude of  Great  Britain  is  dear  enough.  Bach  an 
alliance  could  encounter,  on  her  part,  nothing  but 
opposition,  and  that  of  the  most  strenuous  kind. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  perilous 
to  her  influence  and  interests.  Her  two  great 
European  rivals  leagued  together,  and  with  what 
objects?  We  have  already  expressed  our  con- 
viction that  an  attempt  on  Belgium  or  the  Ehino 
would  be  tho  signal  for  a  rupture  between  Franco 
and  this  country.  But,  to  see  our  supremacy  in 
tho  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant  doubly  menaced, 
the  road  to  our  Indian  empire  threatened  with 
obstniction  by  the  old  hereditary  foe !  No  efforts 
of  which  this  mighty  nation  is  capable  would  bo 
spared  to  avert  the  accomplishment  of  such  objects 
as  those.  But  Great  Britain  alono — ^we  cannot, 
and  must  not,  disguise  it  from  ourselves — ^with  all 
her  great  and  varied  resources,  though  the  vigour 
of  a  Chatham  or  a  Palmerston  should  direct  her 
energies,  could  scarcely  hope  for  mastery  in  tho 
unequal  strife.  Upon  whom  then  could  she  count? 
And  of  the  alKes  upon  whom  she  might  possihly 
count,  what  would  be  the  weight  and  value  ?  Wo 
confess  we  should  not  look  without  uneasiness 
at  the  prospect.  Of  states  of  inferior  consider- 
ation,  the  profit  to  be  drawn  in  this  contest,  would 
be  small,  or  the  application  doubtful.  Spain,  for 
instance,  listless,  apathetic,  and  powerless  for 
any  external  effort.  Even  if  she  rfiould  not  re- 
gard with  favour,  or,  at  all  events,  with  indiffer- 
ence, the  struggle  for  sway  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  erst  victor  of  Lepanto  would  bo  without  ability 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  tho  midland  sea.  To 
rouse  to  any  effectual  effort  the  languid  energies 
of  Islamism,  would  be— apart  from  a  certain  awk- 
wardness attaching  to  an  anti  christian  patronage — 
a  hard,  and  probably  a  vain  endeavour.  Upon 
the  resistance  to  incorporation  with  Prance,  likely 
to  be  opposed  by  Belgium,  we  rely  with  child- 
like confidence  and  simplicity.*  How  deeply  tho 
sentiment  of  a  distinct  ntitionality  has  penetrated 
that  recent  kingdom  remains  yet  to  bo  put  to  the 
test.  Of  cotu^se  its  resistance  to  annexation  must 
depend,  in  a  degree,  upon  tho  support  it  should 
receive  from  its  natur^  protectors.  Then  again, 
for  Holland  j  the  course  to  bo  takon  by  that  coun- 
iry,  menaced  as  it  would  be  with  the  inunediato 
and  not  over  tranquillising  vicinity  of  Prance, 
would  undoubtedly  bo  regulated  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  Prussia.  Should  the  latter  consent  to 
any  transaction,  the  former  would  scarcely  stand 

•  We  have  under  our  eyes  the  Brussels  edition  of  ft 
pamphlet  of  the  day,  when  the  Turco-Greek  question  vas 
yet  undecided.  The  brochure  is  by  a  certain  **  General 
Bacon  de  Eichomont,  Depute  de  TAUier/'  who  tells  us  in 
a  preface,  that  the  English  *'  Times  "  had  called  him  an 
"  old  fool."  And,  ilpropos  to  the  author's  assertion,  that 
Belgium  waited  only  for  a  hold  step  on  the  part  of  Franco 
in  order  to  throw  itself  into  her  arms,  the  l^etgian  editor 
thinks  proper  to  subjoin  a  note,  denouncing  the  assertion, 
and  appealing  against  it,  both  to  citizens  and  soldiers, 
both  of  whom  are,  he  says,  "  in>iolalily  attached  to  the 
independence  of  our  happy  country,  and  to  the  dynasty 
of  Nassau."  This  was  in  the  year 1829  !  It  is  a  sen- 
sible proverb  that  HAys,'*il  nc  faut  jui*cr  de  ri6n.** 
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forth  Si  the  nngle  Continental  champion  of  West- 
on Earope  against  French  encroachment.  Even 
the  encouragement  which  England  is  disposed  to 
afford  to  Italian  freedom  must  depend,  la  some 
mmoKy  upon  the  side  to  be  taken  bj  Austria  in 
the  great  array  of  European  combatants. 

As  regards  the  two  great  Powers,  Austria  and 
Fnusia,  the  line  the  former  might  adopt  is  not 
after  all,  we  think,  of  such  a  very  vast  importance. 
Its  accession  to  the  Russo-Eranc  alliance  would 
biing  no  well-wieldable  strength  with  it ;    and 
would  scarcely  be  worth  their  ptirchase  by  a  con- 
ceded share  of  the  spoil,  from  which  its  oppo- 
fidon— milcss,  indeed,  conjointly  with  Prussia  and 
the  rest  of  Qermany — ^would  avail  little  to  debar 
them.    To  Austria  herself,  such  adhesion  would 
onlr  bring  a  temporary  security,  or  a  temporary 
enjoymont,  at  the  best,  of  the  portion  of  plunder 
accorded  to  her.     Eor  the  radical  diso^ers  of 
that  monarchy  would  not  be  remedied  by  any 
sQch  permissive  aggrandization ;   and  the  arm  of 
its  huge  neighbour,  ever  suspended  over  it,  would 
ooly  be  strengthened  for  a  future  blow.     On  the 
other  hand,  neither,  we  say,  would  the  opposition 
of  Austria  to  the  Eranco-Russ  designs,   be  of 
Tory  great  service  or  account.    For  that  Power, 
once  embarrassed  in  a  war  on  either  side,  Italy 
and  Hungary  are  there  ever  ready  to  start  away 
&om  its  grasp.     If,  indeed,  a  cordial  and  thorough 
anion  of  the  German  element  in  its  States  with 
that  of  Prussia,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family,  could  really  take  place ; 
if  (leaving  Italy  beside  the  question)  a  German 
union  for  a  truly  German  object — ^vi^.,  defence 
against  the  two  other  great  races  threatening  Ger- 
many on  either  side — ^if  this  could  be  counted  on, 
then,  it  is  true,  a  compact  mass  might  be  opposed 
to  the  two-fold  enemy,  and  a  bold  front  presented 
both  to  Gallic  and  Muscovite  ambition.    If  any 
danger  could  bring  to  united  action  the  some 
forty  millions  that  Germany,  in  her  dreams  of  na- 
tional unity,  loves  to  number,  one  would  think 
the  threatening  aspect  of  an  aUianco  between  the 
two  mighty  states  which  enclose  it  on  either  hand 
would  be  that  peril.     But  this,  we  fear,  is  scarcely 
to  be  looked  for.  Old  ambitions,  traditional  jealou- 
sies reriring  aspirations,  would  too  probably,  as  too 
often  before,  bo  at  their  evil  work ;  and  short- 
gighted  views  of  individual  interest  would  create 
division  where  union  done  could  hope  for  ultimate 
safety  to  all  parties.     It  is  under  such  influences 
that  we  hold  the  accession  of  Austria  to  a  Eusso- 
Franc  allianco  a  more  probable  contingency  than 
a  counter-movement  on  its  part. 

But  Prussia  ?  In  the  M^moire  of  Chateaubriand 
from  which  wo  have  cited  a  passage,  it  is  said  that 
au  additional  recommendation  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Eussia  is,  that  it  would  be  an 
fasy  matter  to  induce  Prussia  to  join  it  by  the 
offer  of  certain  advantages.  This,  of  course,  can 
only  mean  the  offer  of  indemnification  in  Germany 
at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  States,  and  to  the 
^Ictriment  of  Austria.*    We  have  already  touched 


•  Be  it  observed,  that  something  more  than  an  eqiii- 
T^lent  of  territory  and  popnlation  mast  be  given  to  bribe 


that  point  while  speaking  of  a  conjectural  allianco 
between  Franco  aud  Prussia  alone.  And  if  tho 
facility  of  acquisition  would  now  be  increased  to 
Prussia  by  having  the  Czar  for  ally  instead  of  op- 
ponent, the  difficulty  of  hereafter  preserving  its 
acquisitions  would  be  increased  also  by  tho  enor- 
mous and  disproportionate  aggrandizement  of  that 
ally.  And  to  all  other  considerations  may  be 
added  this ;  that,  as  the  future  of  Prussia  would 
then  consist  more  than  ever  in  taking  the  lead  (as 
then  it  would  inevitably  be  at  the  head)  of  the 
German  people,  'it  would  be  questionable  how — 
and  we  should  like  to  know  qm  ore  f — ^that  Power 
which  had  bartered  away  to  the  stranger  some 
couple  of  million  of  German  race  and  tongue,  on 
the  West,  and  which  had  resigned,  for  personal 
objects,  the  Ehine,  the  pride  of  the  nation,  could 
pretend  to  rally  round  itself  that  race  for  resistance 
to  the  Slavonic  north  and  east.  We  doubt,  too, 
considerably,  whatever  unpopularity  and  disfavour 
Austria  should  labour  under  in  Germany,  whether 
Prussia  would  rise  in  Teutonic  estimation,  or  con- 
ciliate Teutonic  sympathies  towards  its  views  of 
supremacy,  by  accepting  German  spoils  and  Ger- 
man principauties,  at  the  price  of  German  cessions 
and  German  national  honour. 

We  must  take  leave  to  insist  upon  this  point ; 
for  Prussia  is  essentially  a  German  power.  She  is 
a  German  power,  or  sho  is  nothing.  Her  history 
(since  she  had  a  history  of  any  importance)  is  Ml 
of  this  fact — with  a  single  exception — and  that 
exception  "  not  only  a  crime  but "  (as  time  tends 
more  and  more  to  prove)  "  a  blunder ;"  also,  tho 
ambition  of  the  HohenzoUems  cannot  rightly  be 
said  to  stray  out  of  Germany.  The  rising  great- 
ness of  the  royal  house,  its  recent  history,  its 
future — all  associate  it  intimately  and  indivertibly 
with  the  German  "  Fatherland."  This  cannot  be 
predicated  so  strictly  and  simply  of  the  great  rival 
house.  Throughout  many  centuries  there  have 
been  aUiances,  pretensions,  interests,  other  than 
German,  which,  even  when  tho  Austrian  wore  tho 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  country,  have,  more  or 
less,  influenced  his  policy.  Dashes  of  foreign 
colour  are  seen  ever  and  anon  in  his  historical  pic- 
tures. That  Austria  should  not  aid  in  maintain- 
ing the  entirety  of  German  territory,  that  it  should 
let  **  the  left  bank"  be  lopped  off  from  the  mass, 
would  be  neither  unintelligible,  nor  very  sur- 
prising, nor  perhaps  unvenial ;  but  that  Prussia 
should  consent  to  sign  away  any  acre  of  German 
soil  from  Germany,  to  cut  off  an  arm  of  the  great 
body,  suppress  a  power  of  the  machine  that  should 
be  made  to  work  its  greatness,  this  would  be  both 
unintelligible  and  astonishing  as  to  its  permanent 
interests,  and  impardonable  to  its  patriotism  and 
its  honour. 

No !  the  honour,  the  pride,  and  the  interest  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  alike  demand  from  it  a 
firm  maintenance  of  the  inalienability  of  German 

Prussia.  A  mere  equivalent,  even  though  bringing  to 
Prussia  greater  compactness  than  it  now  presents,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  abase  Austria  in  the  scale  of  German 
power,'  and  to  compensate  (if  indeed  anything  could 
compensate)  for  the  loss  of  the  prestige  of  German 
patriotism. 
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soil.  Lot  it  beware  of  offending  its  own  for- 
tune,  marring  its  destinies ;  beware  of  alienating 
the  national  German  sentiment  by  a  too  exclusive 
pursuit  of  personal  objects.  Let  it  take  heed  lest 
it  incur  such  a  denunciation  as  that  so  justly 
launched  against  certain  "  new-bom  kings/'  who 
owed  their  royalty  and  their  aggrandization  to  the 
straoger. 

Woe  to  them  all !  but  heaviest  woe  and  shame 
To  that  Bavarian  who  did  first  advance 
His  banner  in  acoursed  league  with  France — 
First  open  traitor  to  a  sacred  name, 

Whatever,  then,  might  be  the  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria with  reference  to  a  Gallo-Muscovito  alliance, 
the  rdle  of  Prussia  is  pointed  out  to  her  both  by 
honour  and  by  interest ;  by  principle  and  by  cal- 
culation. Should  the  voice  for  opposition  to  a 
Prench  and  Eussian  combination  prevail  in  the 
court  of  Schoonbrunn,  then  the  efforts  of  united 
Germany,  at  any  rate  (for  we  will  not  take  into 
account  any  other  element  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy) would,  we  should  hope,  tell  for  somethiag 
in  balancing  the  contest.  But  let  Prussia  guard 
against  the  temptation,  suggested  by  hereditary 
rivalry,  to  take  the  side  opposed  to  the  one  of 
Austrian  choice.  It  could  not  join  a  French  and 
Bussian  alliance,  without  the  sacrifice  of  its  pos- 
sessions on  the  rive  gamhe,  while  what  it  might 
gain  in  immediate  compensation  on  the  rive  droite 
of  Ehine  ar  of  Elbe,  would  be  lost  in  moral  power, 
lost  in  the  appreciation  of  that  Germany  to  the 
supremacy  of  which  it  aspires.  The  prestige  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  would  be  ruined  with 
the  German  nation — that  prestige  which  has  suf- 
fered so  much  already,  by  the  feeble  will  and  un- 
stable policy  of  *48,  and  the  two  following  years. 
Por  as  to  Prussian  ascendancy  in  Germany,  let 
not — ^we  must  again  urge  the  point — the  House  of 
HohenzoUem  flatter  itself  that  it  is  to  assist  it  to 
found  a  new  empire  in  its  dynasty,  that  France 
and  Russia  would  lend  their  hands.  If  ever  that 
House  is  to  be  the  head  of  Germany,  it  is  by  the 
German  nation  itself  that  it  must  attain  that  ele- 
vation; and  the  sacrifice  of  German  provinces 
would  be,  we  humbly  opine,  a  dubious  prelude  to 
success  in  such  an  ambition.* 

But  if  Austria  should  accede  to  the  alliance  of 
Uiissia  and  France,  the  duty  is  still  more  impe- 
rative on  Prussia  to  guard  the  German  soil  from 
violation,  and  the  interest  clearer  still.  All  that 
Hapsburg  would  lose  in  national  consideration,  and 
in  hold  on  the  Gorman  people,  its  rival  would 
gain. 

Prussia,  then — to  place  once  for  all,  finally,  the 
situation  in  its  proper  light — ^Prussia,  we  maintain, 

*  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  '*  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes"  that  "  Des  le  jour  oCi  la  Prusse,  inli- 
dele  h,  toute  son  histoire,  n'est  plus  I'etat  liberal  de  I'Alle- 
magne,  et  le  gardien  de  certains  principes,  d^s  ee  jour, 
TAutriche  reprend  ses  onciens  droits ;  la  sonveraiuete  ap- 
partient  ii  la  monarchie  des  Hapsbourg."  Let  the  hint 
be  taken,  but  with  larger  application  than  the  Frenchman, 
perhaps,  intended;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
would  consent  to  recommend  among  the  "  certains  prin- 
cipes," that  of  fidelity  to  it^  trust  as  guard  of  the  German 
frontier. 


has  a  grand,  a  paramount  interest  in  preserving  to 
itself  and  to  Germany  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Rhine.    It  has,  therefore,  an  interest  in  keeping 
France  within  her  assigned  limits — we  mean  of 
course  with  reference  to  that  river ;  for  we  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  Alpine  limits, 
and  Savoy  is  an  insignificant  item  in  the  great 
European  account.    It  must,  consequently,  havo 
an  interest  in  the  defence  of  Belgium,  the  conqnest 
of  which  country  by  French  arms    could  only 
lead  to,  and  facilitate  aggression  upon  the  Prussian 
cisrhenane  territories.    But  if  the  most  favoura- 
ble means  for  France  to  attempt  these  objects  be 
— as  no  incompetent  judges  havo  advanced— an 
alliance  with  Eussia,  to  that  alliance  Prussia  must 
find  herself  opposed ;  and  to  the  views  of  both 
parties  to  that  compact  Great  Britain  is  opposed 
also.     By  interest,  therefore,  by  position,  by  prin- 
ciple, Prussia  is,  obviously  and  obligatory,  tho 
ally  of  this  coimtry.     It  may,  we  conceive,  be  re- 
garded as  the  necessary,  tho  natural,  the  morally 
certain  alliance  for  England ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  we  can  only  look  on  Austria  as  the  con- 
ditional, the  accidental,  the  problematical 

And  thus  we  close  our  remarks  upon  tho 
counter-contingencies  to  that  third  phase  of  the 
conjectural  division  of  the  Triple  (erst  **Holy") 
Alliance — the  junction  of  the  arms  of  France  and 
Eussia. 

While  we  are  writing,  the  affair  of  Montenegro 
appears  to  assume  rather  grave  proportions. 
Austria  is  massing  troops  upon  tho  Turkish 
frontier ;  and  certain  articles,  evidently  officially 
inspired,  have  been  given  to  tho  world  in  tho 
AUgemmne  Zsitung,  that  would  be  very  menac- 
ing, indeed,  could  we  take  them  quite  au  smeui. 
In  one,  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  spoken  of  as  on  the  point  of  arriving.  "  Tho 
apple,"  it  is  said,  "threatens  to  fall  from  tho 
tree — the  apple  of  discord  for  all  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  power  in  Europe."  In  another, 
the  European  portion  of  that  Empire  is  assigned 
to  its  two  great  neighbours,  and  a  line  dehbe- 
rately  drawn  from  Widden  to  Salonica,  from 
Salonica  to  Cape  Linguette  (below  Durazzo),  and 
the  included  territory  coolly  claimed  for  addition 
to  tho  lUyriac  provinces  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Hapsburg.  Prussia,  and  the  some- time  ZoUverein, 
are  invited  to  welcome  this  solution,  as  offering 
prospective  commercial  advantages  innumerable. 
And  the  organs  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  take 
care  to  assiu'e  us  that  there  is  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  France  and  Austria,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  Eussia. 

We  will  here  take  leave  to  renlark  that  there  is 
no  power  whose  conduct  has  rendered  so  difficult 
the  "settlement"  of  the  Tiurkish  Question^  as 
that  of  this  very  Austria;  none,  that  is  so  answer- 
able to  Europe  for  the  dangers  to  which  the  Otto- 
man dominions  are  exposed  fi'om  Eussian  ambition. 
Had  Austria,  with  provident  magnanimity,  re- 
nounced her  Italian  ambition ;  had  she,  instead 
of  seeking  to  perpetuate  an  odious  domination  in 
that  peninsula,  boldly  advanced  her  pretensions 
to  guard  the  line  of  lie  Danube ;  maniuUy  inter- 
posed in  the  principalities,  and  anticipated  the 
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gTiTQO  of  RoBsia ;  had  slio  adopted  a  liberal  system, 
and  patronized  the  ^e  and  enlightened  tenden- 
cies which  she  has  uniformly  opposed ;  she  might 
hare  taken  up  a  position  which  would  at  once 
have  extended  her  own  dominions,  in  compensation 
for  renunciations  in  Italy,  and  reassured  Europe 
with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Constantinople.  Yes ; 
mmred  Europe,  we  say;  for  even  though  her 
protection  of  the  Sultan  should  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  eession  of  some  of  his  Danubian 
prorinces,  Austria,  as  the  possessor  of  those  pro- 
Tisces,  would  have  been  less  alarming  to  the  ge- 
neral fears  than  the  other  mighty  neighbour  is 
Do\r.  But  now,  Austria  can  no  longer  play 
that  part — ^tho  day  is  gone  by.  She  may  affect 
to  be  a  protectress  of  Turkey ;  but  the  internal 
weaknesses  of  her  own  Empire  are  too  great  to 
render  her  protection  of  any  real  value.  It  is  a 
pretension  without  i>ower.  She  can  now  only 
offer  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the 
Czars,  or  co-operate  with  thei)i  in  an  illusory 
participation  of  plunder,  merely  serving  as  a  tool 
to  be  thrown  aside,  when  its  uses  are  done.  She 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Muscovite  to  a  share  in  the 
Fpoil  for  the  nonce — only  to  bo  stripped  of  it  when 
the  gain  of  her  giant  accomplice  shall  be  well  esta- 
IMed  and  assured.  Her  airs  of  protection,  as 
her  threats,  are  now  singly,  of  little  moment ;  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  Divan  must,  indeed,  possess 
bat  an  antiquated  acquaintance  with  European 
affairs,  if  they  do  not  know  the  peril  to  Austria 
of  an  Ofigremve  war. 

With  all  her  bravado,  therefore,  addressed  to 
other  Continental  Powers,  and  with  all  her  assur- 
ance, with  all  this  blunderbuss  and  thunder,  we 
can  change  nothing  of  our  opinion — ^to  wit,  that 
Austria,  insufficient  for  self-defence,  wiU  not  dare 


to  take  the  initiative  in  a  war  of  aggression. 
The  recent  matter  at  Milan — ^mere  ^ckauffourde  as 
it  was,  and  speedily  repressed — may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  her  not  to  be  bold  over  much.  As  to 
cajoling  Prussia  into  an  acquiescence  in  Austrian 
aggrandizement,  without  an  equivalent  to  itself 
somewhere  ;  the  idea  is  absurd.  With  Bussia,  sho 
may  concoct  her  schemes  of  partition ;  but  if  un- 
consented to  by  France — opposed  as  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  by  England — ^we  do  not  fear  their 
realisation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  France  should 
bo  a  consenting  party,  we  know  at  what  price,  at 
the  least  to  existing  territorial  arrangements,  such 
consent  would  have  to  be  purchased ;  and,  in  that 
hypothesis,  the  case  occurs  which  we  have  last 
contemplated  in  our  consideration  of  conjectural 
alliances. 

With  the  inscrutable  will  of  him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne  of  France,  we  will  answer  for  no  sur- 
prises. Ho  wto  but  yesterday  shot  a  dart  at  tho 
"antique  et  illustre  maison  d'Autriche,"  may 
draw  the  sword  on  its  side  to-morrow.  Conspi- 
cuous among  the  favoured  guests  at  the  Court  of  &o 
Tuilcries  are,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  Lord  Cowley 
and  the  Count  de  Hatzfeld — a  circumstance  which 
in  no  degree  confirms  our  confidence  in  the  sta- 
biHty  of  its  friendly  rektions  with  the  countries 
those  plenipotentiaries  represent. 

[The  above  article,  written,  as  our  readers  will  have 
perceived,  while  the  Montencgrine  matter  was  still 
pending,  reached  us  too  late  for  publication  in  our  last 
number.  But  neither  the  '*  success,"  as  for  the  moment 
it  is  considered,  of  the  Austrian  stroke  at  Constantinople, 
nor  the  other  events  which  have  intermediately  occurred, 
seem  to  us  any  reason  for  altering  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed, or  for  modifying  the  principles  applied  in  this 
review  of  the  "  Great  Powers."] 
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(Continiicd  from  page  230.; 


CHAPTER    III. 


AN  XJNQUDET  NIGHT. 

Thotoh  SO  well  inclined  for  a  long  night's  rest, 

I  was  not  allowed  more  than  three  hours'  sleep, 

when  I  was  awakened  hy  a  loud  noise  outside  our 

4oor,  and  by  the  sound  of  merry  voices  laughing 

and  talking,  while  others  were  calling  to  order, 

and  recommending  silence.     At  length,  the  door 

ypcned,  and  a  servant-maid  entered  with  a  light 

in  her  hand,  and  several  travelling  cloaks  thrown 

^er  her  arm.      She  was  followed  by  four  gentle- 

J^  loaded  with  cloaks,  pillows,  sofa-cushions, 

tolstcrs,  &c.,  with  which,  I  concluded,  a  bed  was 

to  be  made  on  tho  floor  for  the  merry  party  who 

^  just  arrived,  and  did  not  wish  the  family  to 

^  disturbed.     "  Who  sleeps  here  ?"  whispered 

one  of  them  to  tho  servant,  while  they  traversed 

tie  room  on  tiptoe.    "  Tho  two  head  masters," 


she  answered,  opening  a  door  in  tho  arras,  which 
led  to  another  room.  "Oh!  I  thought  I  perceived 
an  odour  of  Latin !"  said  another,  and  the  whole 
party  proceeded  into  the  next  room.  The  servant 
returned  immediately,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to 
their  own  devices. 

I  then  prepared  again  for  sleep,  but  in  vain ; 
my  neighbours'  spirits  were  too  high.  First,  they 
mado  a  tremendous  racket  by  pulling  each  other 
out  of  their  boots,  in  the  course  of  wfdch  process, 
now  one  and  then  another  plumped  down  on  tho 
floor,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  oUiers ;  and  when 
at  last  they  got  to  bed,  they  commenced  a  scufflo 
for  pillows  and  coverlets,  that  ended  in  a  general 
bombardment  with  bolsters,  which,  often  missing 
their  aim,  hit  with  a  tremendous  bang  against  tho 
wooden  partition  which  sei)arated  me  from  them. 
At  lengtii,  peace  was  ooncluded,  and  I  was  on  tho 
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point  of  dropping  asleep,  when  I  was  again  ronscd 
by  tho  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the  corridor  into 
which  my  room  opened.  A  suppressed  laughter 
in  tho  next  room  led  me  to  conjecture  who  it  was 
that  had  introduced  this  living  alarum  into  tho 
house.  But  this  was  not  all;  chanticleer  had 
just  commenced  a  second  fanfarey  when  he  was 
intcnnipted  by  a  sound  of  a  very  different  nature, 
and  which  seemed  to  alarm  him  even  more  than 
mOi  for  he  sent  forth  a  shrill  scream.  It  sounded 
as  if  several  well-shod  horses  were  galloping  to 
and  fto  in  the  corridor.  It  was  too  bad.  The 
Conrector,  who,  until  then  had  been  sleeping 
soundly  after  the  unwonted  exertions  of  the  day, 
now  awoke,  and  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
listoncd  and  muttered  to  himself,  "kmurw  noctur- 
naque  spectra  /  "  1  gave  no  answer,  and  the  noise 
having  ceased,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  which  was, 
however,  soon  broken  by  one  of  my  frolicsome 
neighbours,  who,  in  a  hollow,  lugubrious  voice, 
deckimed ;  "  XJnd  immer  weiter,  hop,  hop,  hop, 
geht*s  fort  im  donnemden  galop."*  He  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  when  the  door  to  the  corridor  was 
burst  open,  and  at  it  appeared  a  dwarf,  with  a 
long  white  beard.  I  felt  somewhat  disconcerted, 
and  the  Conrcctor,  it  appears,  equally  so.  ''Are 
you  asleep,"  he  whispeied.  I  answered  ''No;" 
but  at  that  instant  the  mystery  was  solved ;  the 
mannikin  raised  his  voice,  and  was  discovered  to 
be  a  goat.  As  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  animal  was 
a  pet  in  the  family,  and  allowed  the  free  range  of 
the  place,  and  had  probably  introduced  himself 
unperceived  into  the  house,  along  with  the 
strangers  who  arrived  in  the  night.  Provoked 
at  having  been  startled  by  so  ridiculous  a  cause, 
I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  seising  the  fellow  by  the 
horns,  dragged  him  to  the  door  of  the  next  room, 
opened  it,  and  shoved  him  in  to  my  neighbours,  to 
whoso  machinations  I  thought  I  was  indebted  for 
his  visit.  Having  shut  the  door  upon  the  goat,  I 
went  up  to  the  Conrector,  gave  a  whispered  report 
of  all  tiiat  had  taken  place  while  he  was  asleep, 
and  then  slipped  into  bed  again,  hoping  that  I 
should  at  length  be  able  to  enjoy  some  repose. 

But  I  had  only  made  bad  worse;  instead  of 
pelting  each  other  with  soft  cushions  and  bolsters, 
my  neighbours  now  made  use  of  "Billy,"  as  a 
missile,  shoving  him  from  the  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  to  their  own  great  amusement,  but 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  tiie  long*beardod  gen- 
tleman, whose  pitiM  bleatings  blended  with  the 
laughter  chorus  of  his  tormentors.  But  even  the 
best  fun  will  at  length  pall ;  so  after  some  time, 
one  of  the  young  men  proposed  that  they  should 
fling  a  cloak  to  Billy,  and  invite  him  to  take  his 
rest  upon  it.  As  thereafter  everything  became 
quiet,  I  concluded  he  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

"  Tandem  1"  I  sighed,  and  settled  myself  com- 
fortably on  my  pillow ;  but  sleep  would  no  more 
come  at  my  bidding.  I  bad  been  tossing  and 
turning  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  heard  a  deep 
sigh  from  the  other  bed.  I  turned  my  eyes  in 
that  direction,  and  as  the  moon  was  by  this  time 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  her  beams  were  stream- 

«  From  Bftigei's  Leonoro, 


ing  in  through  tho  window,  I  beheld  the  Con- 
rector  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his  face  buncd  in 
his  hands. 

"Are  you  ill?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  no !  it  is  only  old  memories  that  arc  trou- 
bling me."  After  a  pause,  he  resumed  in  Latin, 
which  language  he  spoke  as  fluently  as  Danish : 
"  Dear  friend,  you  know  that  I  am  a  widower  and 
childless ;  but  did  you  ever  hear  how  I  bccamo 
so?" 

"  No !" 

"  Will  you  hear  my  sad  history  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  bo  not  ripping  up  old  wounds,"  I 
answered. 

"  Oh !"  said  he,  "  the  wounds  in  my  heart  will 
never  heal  in  this  world — ^they  cannot  and  thoy 
ought  not — ^they  are  to  me,  as  it  were,  an  assu- 
rance from  Gk>d,  that  I  shaU  once  be  reunited  with 

those  for  whom  I  yearn After  I  had 

taken  my  degree  in  Copenhagen^  I  visited  the 
universities  of  northern  Germany.  In  Kiel  I  saw 
her  who  afterwards  became  my  wife.  We  learnt 
to  love  each  other,  and  when,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
I  had  obtained  the  appointment  which  I  now  hold, 
I  returned  to  Kiel  and  married  her."  Here  ho 
paused,  pressed  the  sheet  to  his  eyes,  and  then 
oontinuea:  "Five  years  we  lived  together,  my 
friend !  during  these  five  years  we  never  spoke 
one  unkind  word  to  each  other.  Do  you  remember 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ?  Such  a 
woman  as  is  there  described  was  she.  Yes ;  '  She 
did  me  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life !"' 
Here  he  sank  baok  on  the  pillow  and  wept,  bat 
not  long ;  he  again  raised  himsdf,  and  said :  "Uj 
&ther-in-law  was  a  merchant-— a  most  kind- 
hearted  man,  sickly,  and  of  weak  oonstitution. 
Aft;er  the  lapse  of  those  five  happy  years,  we 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  telling  us  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  and  that  he  had  but  one 
wish,  and  that  was  once  more  to  see  his  daughter, 
his  only  child.  They  had  a  son,  but  he  died  a 
short  time  before  the  flither.  She  insisted  on 
going,  and  no  doubt  she  was  right.  But  I  could 
not  accompany  her  further  than  Gelding.  There 
we  parted.  There  I  saw  her  the  last  time;  but 
not  only  her.  Our  only  child,  a  sweet  little  cherub, 
four  years  old,  we  had  taken  with  us,  never  in- 
tending, however,  that  she  should  proceed  further 
than  Colding.  But  when  she  and  the  mother 
were  to  part,  their  grief  was  excessive,  and  it 
ended  in  their  both  going,  uid  I  returned  tlone 
to  our  home.  Dear  friend,  do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  live  in  suspense?  if  not,  you  do  not  know 
how  interminable  time  can  seem.  The  day  after 
my  return  home,  I  hastened  to  the  post-office,  for 
I  calculated  that  I  might  have  a  letter  from  her 
fromElensboig;  but  I  found  none.  This  did  not, 
however,  make  me  uneasy,  as  I  &lt  sure  that  the 
next  post  would  bring  me  one.  Tho  post-day 
came,  but  no  letter.  I  had  flown  to  tho  post- 
office,  I  crept  back.  I  felt  the  days  now  b^  ^ 
lengthen  and  the  nights  likewise.  Hope  and  fear, 
faith  and  doubt,  alternately  took  possession  of  iny 
mind;  I  conceived  and  rejected  one  poasibility 
after  another.  Another  post-day  came,  and  still 
no  letter.    Kow  the  minutes  wei«  to  ms  li^^ 
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hoars,  and  the  hours  like  days.  1  knew  no  peace. 
I  wandered  through  the  house  as  if  in  search  of 
something,  yet  I  knew  not  what.  I  looked  at  the 
mn,  it  seemed  not  to  move ;  I  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ticking  of  the  pen- 
dulum, I  would  have  thought  that  that  also  had 
stopped.  At  one  moment  I  threw  myself  upon 
ray  bed,  but  the  next  I  was  again  walking  hur- 
riedly to  and  fro.  as  if  I  could  thereby  make  time 
move  quicker.  A  month  hod  passed,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  year  had  gone  by  since  I  parted  from 
my  wife  and  chUd.  I  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer.  I  set  out  and  travelled  day  and  night.  I 
arrived  in  Colding,  and  knew  not  how  I  got  there. 
I  reached  Haderslev.  The  innkeeper,  who  knew 
mc,  as  I  had  often  before  passed  through  the  place, 
asked  mo  if  I  was  going  to  fetch  my  wife  home, 
and  told  me,  that  when  she  arrived  there,  on  her 
way  to  Kiel,  she  had  Icamt  that  there  was  a  vessel 
in  the  harbour  just  about  to  leave  for  that  place, 
and  as  this  would  make  her  journey  less  cxpen- 
UTO  and  quicker,  she  had  taken  her  passage  in  it, 
and  had  left  the  port  with  a  fair  wind.  On  hear- 
ing this,  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  me,  and  I 
could  hardly  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  bespeak 
post-horsos.  I  reached  Kiel  and  my  father-in- 
law's  house — ^he  was  a  corpse,  his  wife  was  very 
ill,  and  my  wife  had  not  been  heard  of."  The 
old  man  stopped,  but  a  deep  sigh  told  me  the  rest 
of  his  tale. 

"  MerciM  father!"  said  I,  "  the  ship  must  have 
been  wrecked." 

"  "Without  doubt,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
calm  resignation ;  "  the  captain  of  the  vessel  had  his 
homo  ia  Kiel;  the  innkeeper  at  Hadcrslevhad  men- 
tioned his  name;  I  reoollected  it,  and  made  in- 
quires at  his  house.  His  widow  was  already  wear- 
ing monming  for  him.  Another  shipper  had 
biought  the  intelligence  that  the  schooner  had 
eacpsuied  in  a  galci  and  that  everybody  on  board 
liad  perished." 

Saying  these  words,  the  old  man  again  laid 
himself  back  on  his  pillow,  and  folded  his  hands 
on  his  breast. 

The  sad  tale  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me,  and  in  imagination  I  now  pictured  to  myself 
the  variouB  distressing  scenes  ho  had  mentioned, 
from  the  comfortless  home  of  the  widowed  hus- 
band, to  the  house  of  death  in  Kiel,  and  to  the 
tempest-tossed  vessel,  where  the  despairing  mother, 
dflsping  her  child  to  her  bosom,  implored  mercy 
from  heaven,  until  the  rising  waters  drowned  her 
voice,  and,  at  last,  closed  above  them  both. 
Overcome  by  painM  emotion,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  getting  out  of  bed  to  dispel  these  dark  imagin- 
ings, when  on  looking  over  at  my  companion,  I 
nw  that  he  was  asleep.  **  Thanks  to  our  Father 
in  Heaven!"  I  sighed  with  a  relieved  heart,  "who 
flendi  oomfort  and  consolation  even  to  those  who 
are  most  sorely  grieved.  He  lets  the  heeding  hand 
of  tnne  pass  over  aU ;  it  levels,  obliterates,  and 
covers  over  the  memories  of  the  past." 

At  length  I  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  and 
vhen  I  awoke  again,  although  the  melancholy 
narrative  at  once  recuired  to  my  mind,  it  was  as 
if  it  weve  a  long  time  since  I  had  hoard  it ;  and 


my  spirits  having  recovered  their  accustomed 
buoyancy,  I  got  up,  and  wrote  a  few  remarks  on 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  among  the  ancients. 

I  had  just  finished,  when  the  servant  came  in 
to  announce  that  breakfast  was  ready.  I  went 
down,  and  joined  the  family,  and  one  after  another, 
the  other  guests  did  the  same.  As  usual,  the  first 
questions  addressed  to  us,  were  as  to  how  we 
had  spent  the  night,  and  I  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  adventures  I  had  experienced,  inquiring  at 
the  same  time  who  wore  my  fr^oUcsome  neigh- 
bours. No  one,  however,  coidd  answer  my  ques- 
tions, except  by  conjectures,  for  the  new-comers 
had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  the  names 
they  had  mentioned  to  the  servant  in  the  night, 
were  evidently  fictitious,  and  dictated  by  the  spirit 
of  ftm.  "While  the  conjectures  were  still  going  on, 
three  of  the  party  entered.  On  seeing  the  fore- 
most, the  Thammerraad  sprang  towards  him  with 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  saying,  **  I  guessed  as 
much !"  but,  at  the  same  moment,  ho  and  all  the 
rest  of  us  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  for 
leaning  with  his  one  foreleg  on  the  arm  of  the 
new-comer,  and  tripping  daintily  along  on  im  hind 
legs,  was  the  goat,  with  the  parish-clerk's  wig 
and  hat  upon  his  head.  "  I  have  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  you,"  said  the  jocose  guest,  ''my 
eantubemalius,  the  reverend  Mr.  Billy  Goat,  privi- 
leged sleep-^turber  at  Ulvedal,  Hkewise  vice- 
gardener  of  the  same  place,  and  assistant  to  the 
parish-clerk  of  TJlstrup,  eum  spe  succes^ttsJ* 

What  a  blessed  gift  is  that  merry  cheerftilness 
of  heart,  which,  like  an  electric  shock,  communi- 
cates itself  to  all  who  behold  it,  and  even  forces 
the  sorrowful  to  laugh  with  the  tears  still  in  their 
eyes ;  which  enables  the  possessor  to  see  the  bright 
side  of  all  things,  to  seize  hold  of  every  fleeting 
joy,  to  be  witty  without  sarcasm,  and  to  jest  with 
others  without  giving  offence.  The  gentleman 
who  was  so  warmly  greeted  by  the  Thammerraad; 
and  who  was  the  Herredsfoged*  of  the  surrounding 
district,  possessed  this  happy  gift  in  a  high  degree, 
and  was,  therefore,  rightftilly  considered  the  soul 
of  all  social  meetings.  Indeed,  his  coming  seemed 
to  infdse  new  life  into  our  party ;  and  tiiough  I 
did  not  know  him  before,  I  felt  now  as  if  he  had 
hitherto  been  missed.  His  two  oompanions  were 
amiable  young  men,  gifted  with  some  of  his  wit, 
and  with  an  equal  share  of  good  humour. 

When  the  laughing  and  joking  had  somewhat 
subsided,  we  remembered  that  a  fourth  guest  had 
arrived  with  them  in  the  night.  The  three  gen- 
tlemen, however,  knew  nothing  more  of  him  than 
that  he  was  a  merchant,  and  that  his  name  was 
Anderson.  They  had  met  him  at  the  inn,  at  Yeile ; 
and  as  he  had  at  once  prove^  himself  to  be  a  very 
agreeable  and  cultivated  man,  they  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  offer  him  a  seat  in  tiieir  carriage,  as  he 
was  going  in  the  same  direction  as  they.  While 
we  were  speaking  of  him  he  entered  the  room, 
and  having  begged  to  be  introduced  to  host  and 
hostess,  ho  advanced  towards  them  with  the  easo 
and  grace  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  said,  **  If 
apologies  could  in  any  way  justify  my  intrusion, 
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or  if  I  thought  such  would  bo  required,  I  would 
be  ready  to  proffer  them ;  but  your  Hglit-hearted 
Mends  have  promised  to  plead  my  cause."  .... 
Hero  ho  was  interrupted  by  the  hearty  welcome 
of  our  amiable  host  and  hostess,  and  before  he 
was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  us,  he  continued : 
"  I  am  a  merchant — ^in  my  younger  days  I  was  a 
sailor — ^I  have  come  from  the  Cape  on  a  visit  to 
my  native  country,  from  which  I  have  been  absent 
two  and  twenty  years ;  but,  above  aU,  to  see  my 
only  brother,  with  whom  I  have  had  no  commu- 
nication during  the  whole  of  this  time.  He  lives 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of and  is  Con- 
rector  "    Here  all   eyes    were    turned 

towards  my  old  colleague,  who  sat  pale  and  trem- 
bling, without  the  power  to  rise  from  his  chair, 
and  hardly  able  to  pronounce  the  words — "Chris- 
tian !  is  it  you  ? "  The  brothers  fell  into  each  other's 
arms. 

The  surprise  of  my  excellent  friend  was  the 
greaterand  the  more  joyous,  because,  for  manyyears, 
he  had  believed  his  brother  to  be  dead,  as,  since 
his  first  voyage  to  China,  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  him,  except  that  he  had  remained  in  Batavia, 
which  was  Imown  to  be  a  very  unhealthy  place. 
His  continued  silence  had  been  caused,  it  seems, 
first  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  after- 
wards by  the  determination  not  to  let  his  friends 
know  anything  about  him  luitil  he  had  become  a 
rich  man,  which  was  now  the  case. 

CHAPTEtJ    IV. 

THE    COUNTESS. 

The  Hcrredsfogcd  was  an  excellent  pcrfoiiner 
on  the  violin,  and  hoping  to  find  some  occasion  for 
using  it,  he  liad  brought  a  whole  box  full  of  music 
with  him.  Among  the  company  there  were  six 
other  persons  who  played  divers  instruments;  but, 
unfortimately,  of  instruments  there  were  none  in 
the  house,  except  an  old  fiute  belonging  to  the 
master.  But  measures  were  soon  taken  to  repair 
the  deficiency;  a  carriage  was  forthwith  des- 
patched to  the  town  to  fetch  the  loader  of  the 
town  band  and  his  whole  store  of  instruments. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  did  not  suffer  from  ennui. 
After  a  most  hearty  breakfast,  during  which  the 
clerk  and  his  homed  substitute  furnished  abun- 
dant matter  for  merriment,  the  Herredsfoged  took 
up  hifl  instrument  and  played  a  waltz,  which  soon 
set  the  greater  number  of  us  whirling  round  the 
room ;  and,  as  there  were  not  ladies  enough  for  us 
all,  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  dance  together. 
The  two  re-united  brothers. sat  by  each  other's 
side,  as  smiling  lookers-on.  They  scarcely  ever  let 
go  each  other's  hand,  the  eldest  in  particular. 
The  Conrector  was,  I  think,  some  sixteen  years 
his  brother's  senior — ^watching  the  other  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  losing  him  again,  or,  according  to 
tho  Herredsfoged,  as  a  bridegroom  watches  his 
bride.  If  the  Merchant  were  one  moment  out  of 
his  sight,  he  directly  asked  in  a  tone  of  anxiety, 
"  Where  is  Christian? " — "  Have  you  seen  Chris- 
tian ?  " — and  he  sought  untU  he  found  him. 

One  amusement  succeeded  another ;  the  light- 
hearted  magistrate  was  tho  promoter  of  aU ;  he 


was  so  irresistibly  comical  as  even  to  make  Quintus 
show  his  teeth.  The  day  had  sped  before  wc 
were  aware  of  it,  and  the  evening  likewise.  Even 
the  ladies  had  been  so  completely  carried  away  by 
the  joyous  whirl,  that  not  before  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed  did  they  remember  that  room  was  wanting 
for  one.  Offers  were  made  to  sleep  on  chairs,  but 
these  our  hostess  would  not  listen  to.  At  length 
one  of  her  daughters  whispered  something  to  her. 
The  mother  shook  her  head,  and  answered  in  alow 
tone,  which  prevented  my  hearing  more  than  the 
words:   "Trouble  her  so  late  at  night"  .  .  .  . 

'*  After  all,  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  Tham- 
merraad ;  "  l^ere  is  a  bed  in  the  black  room ;  my 
master-key  will  open  the  door,  and  to-morrow  wo 
may  make  the  necessary  apologies." 

"  The  black  room,"  exclaimed  both  the  daugh- 
ters with  looks  of  astonishment ;  "  who  does  papa 
think  he  will  get  to  sleep  in  that  room  ?" 

"Why,  the  clerk,  for  instance;"  answered tlic 
father,  with  a  smile. 

"  May  the  cats  scratch  me,  if  I  do,"  repHcd  the 
clerk,  with  the  utmost  energy;  "I  would  rather 
go  home  at  once." 

This  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  staying  at  tho  house  for  tho  first 
time. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  black  room :" 
asked  several  voices  at  once. 

"Nothing,  but  that  it  is  haunted,"  answered 
the  Thammeiraad,  in  a  mocking  tone.  "It  is 
said  that  a  young  lady,  who,  in  bygone  times, 
brought  dishonour  on  her  family,  was  waUcd  up 
there.  Well,  the  matter  must  be  arranged  in  some 
way  or  other — will  you  draw  lots,  gentlemen  ?  or 
if  no  one  dares  to  venture  alone,  you  might  be 
two,  I  volunteer  my  company." 

"  On  no  account,"  we  aU  exclaimed ;  "  we  can- 
not allow  you  to  be  turned  out  of  your  own  bod!" 

"  No,  no,  we  will  draw  lots,"  said  tho  Herreds- 
foged; "but  whoever  is  designated  by  fate,  must 
encounter  the  adventure  alone !" 

We  drew,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  me.  I  received 
the  congratulations  of  tho  company,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  clerk,  who  exclaimed  with  a  most 
portentous  countenance :  "  May  the  cats  scratch 
me,  but  I  wouldn't  change  with  him,  if  I  could 
get  the  whole  of  Ulvedal  by  it." 

The  room  wliich  was  in  such  evil  repute  was 
situated  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  house,  and  in 
order  to  get  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  traverse  long 
galleries  flagged  with  stones,  and  sometimes  to 
descend  one  flight  of  steps,  and  then  again  to 
mount  another.  The  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied me  with  a  lantern,  lighted  a  candle  and 
then  withdrew,  casting  a  rapid  and  shy  glance  at 
one  of  the  comers  of  the  room.  The  name  of 
black-room  given  to  this  apartment,  was  no  mis- 
nomer, for  ceiling  and  waUs  were  painted  in  such 
dark  colours,  that  the  whole  bore  a  most  pombro 
aspect,  and  tho  hangings  of  the  huge  old-fiishioned 
bedstead  were  of  the  same  dusky  hue.  Ueforo 
getting  into  the  latter,  I  made  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion round  the  room,  candle  in  hand.  When  I 
approached  tho  comer  towards  which  tho  servant 
had  glanced  with  such  a  euspidouB  look,  I  bo- 
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held  a  pictare,  which  I  at  once  connected  in  my 
mind  with  the  tradition  to  which  my  host  had 
afluded.  It  represented  a  young  and  lovely 
voman,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  over  whose 
Gountenance  was  spread  a  deadly  pallor ;  her  form 
was  wrapped  in  the  sahle  drapery  of  a  nun,  and 
in  her  folded  hands  she  held  a  crucifix  and  a 
rosaiy.  This  picture  was  placed  close  up  to  the 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  other  side  stood  the 
portrait  of  a  man,  who  was  appropriately  called 
"the  red  man;"  for  not  only  his  hair  and  his 
beard,  but  his  whole  dress,  even  to  his  shoes,  with 
long  upturned  points,  were  of  the  same  hue.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  maiden's  fiwe  with  a  dark 
md  ferocious  expression,  and  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  he  was  the  father  of  the  hapless  girl,  and 
that  it  was  his  lips  that  had  condemned  her  to  the 
dreadful  death  which  was  to  be  the  punishment  of 
her&ult. 

Until  this  night  I  had  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend how  it  was  that  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  ghosts,  nevertheless,  felt  afraid  of  them.    But 
now,  on  finding  that  a  certain  dread  had  really 
taken  possession  of  me,  in  consequence  of  what  I 
had  heard,  it  became  clear  to  me,  that  this  awe  has 
its  roots  in  our  spiritual  nature,  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  a  rent  in  death's  dark  veil,  through  whi(i 
lie  Boul  catches  a  glimpse  of  immortality.     And 
since  then  the  fear  of  ghosts  has  never  been  to  me 
a  subject  of  ridicule ;  but  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  holy,  though  vague,  revelation 
of  the  world  of  spirits.     I  tried  in  vain  to  sleep. 
My  eyes  often  closed,  but  opened  again  to  glance 
at  the  mysterious  comer  where  the  moon-beams 
fell  upon  that  deadly  pale  face.    At  length  I 
thonght  I  heard  low  tones  like  those  of  a  musical 
instroment  proceeding  from  the  comer.     I  held 
back  my  breath — ^but  all  was  still  again.    In  a 
little  while  the  tones  again  stmck  my  ear.    I 
raifled  my  head  from  the  pillow — it  was  no  self- 
deception  ;  but  they  were  so  low  and  so  distant, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  whether  they 
were  emitted  by  an  instrument  or  by  a  human 
▼oice.    A  slight  shiver  passed  over  me.     Was  it 
a  spirit  song,  coming  from  within  the  wall  ? — the 
death-hymn  of  the  wretched  girl?     The  tones 
continued.    My  nerves  quivered,  my  heart  beat 
^kntly,  my  breath  came  thick  and  fast.    I  sat 
^  in  the  bed,  and  bent  my  eyes  intently  on  the 
portrait,  dreading  and  expecting  every  instant  to 
Bee  something  as  mysterious  as  what  I  now  heard. 
The  head  of  the  portrait  moved,  it  was  raised — 
bent  down  again — seemed  to  expand — ^then  again 
to  dimJTiiBh — my  terror  increased.    My  reasoning 
powers  had  not,  however,  entirely  left  me,  and  I 
VBs  soon  able  to  judge  that  these  fancied  move- 
ments were  the  effects  of  the  light  as  the  moon 
disappeared  or  came  forth  again  from  behind  a 
dond.    Another  interval  of  deep  silence  ensued. 
I  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  to  be  able  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  reflect,  and  I  took  a 
WMageous  resolution :  got  out  of  bed,  and  throw- 
ing some  covering  over  me,  went  to  the  window, 
where  the  sight  of  the  calm  bright  moon  soon  ex- 
^^^^  a  tranquillising  effect  on  my  agitated 
nerves;  yet  my  eyes  would  still  turn  from  its 
TOI..  zx.— KO.  ooxxzin. 


mild  disc  to  glance  at  the  haunted  comer.  But 
what  was  next  to  be  done:  Was  I  to  remain 
standing  here  until  morning?  or — I  peeped  out 
of  the  window :  it  was  far  from  the  groimd ;  I 
was  in  the  second  or  third  story.  Should  I  return 
by  the  same  d^k  way  I  had  come  ?  wake  every 
one  in  the  house,  and  expose  myself  to  their 
laughter  and  contempt  ?  Prom  this  state  of  un- 
certainty I  was  relieved  by  the  mysterious  tones 
which  again  struck  on  my  ear,  but  which  I  now 
perceived  did  not  come  from  the  comer,  as  I 
before  supposed,  but  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  I  ventured  to  go  thither  and  put  my 
ear  to  the  wall.  I  now  distinguished  the  soft 
tones  of  a  female  voice.  I  recovered  my  self- 
possession,  but  my  surprise  increased :  Who  could 
it  be  that  was  singing  so  late  at  night  ?  I  made 
my  watch  repeat,  it  was  half-past  twelve — just 
the  hour  when  spirits  are  most  abroad !  I  leaned 
against  the  wall — it  gave  way,  and  a  door  in  the 
arras  opened  slowly  into  a  very  large  room.  At 
the  other  end  of  it  I  perceived  a  stream  of  light 
on  the  floor.  From  that  side  the  tones  came — 
now  they  were  hushed ;  but  immediately  after  I 
heard  the  voices  of  two  persons  in  conversation. 
Irresistible  curiosity  took  possession  of  me.  I 
walked  stealthily  across  the  room  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  which  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  into  my  neighbourhood ;  I 
put  my  eye  to  the  keyhole,  through  which  tho 
light  was  streaming,  and  great  was  my  consterna- 
tion, for  before  me  sat  the  original  of  the  picture, 
in  the  same  sable  dress,  and  with  the  same  deadly 
pallor  spread  over  her  lovely  countenance.  Her 
side-face  was  tumed  towards  me,  and  before  her 
lay  a  paper  on  which  she  seemed  to  be  drawing. 
Another  lady  was  seated  at  the  same  table,  but 
with  her  back  towards  me,  so  that  I  could  only 
see  the  back  of  her  head  and  the  beautiM  outlines 
of  the  upper  part  of  her  flgure,  as  she  sat  between 
me  and  the  light.  She  leaned  forward  to  look  at 
her  companion's  drawing.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
nailed  to  the  spot. 

'*  You  have  been  successM  with  that  flower," 
she  said,  in  French,  and  with  the  purest  accent. 

*'  Is  it  the  heartsease,  you  mean  V^  replied  the 
other,  in  the  same  language ;  ''  it  is  the  flower  I 
love  best,  Alice !"  She  sighed  deeply,  looked  at 
the  flower  with  a  tender  simle,  and  let  the  pencil 
rest  in  her  hand.  The  lady  whose  back  was 
tumed  to  me  sighed  also,  drew  back  her  head  and 
resumed  her  needle- work,  as  I  could  perceive  by 
the  movement  of  her  arms.  After  a  pause,  during 
which  she  made  a  few  strokes  with  her  pencil, 
the  other  said,  slowly  and  sadly :  ''  It  is  Ihe  last 
flower  of  the  year."  And  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion as  it  were,  at  the  flower,  she  sang,  in  the 
same  soft  and  melting  tones  which  had  before  so 
startled  me,  an  elegy  expressing  the  regrets  of  a 
heart  whose  summer  had  fled  without  fulfilling 
the  promises  of  its  spring. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  folded  her  hands,  and  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  her  pale  cheeks.  Her  companion  now  thrust 
aside  the  needle- work  with  which  she  was  occupied, 
seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  sang 
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in  a  loader  and  stronger  voice,  and  in  quicker  time, 
a  little  French  song,  composed  as  if  in  answer  to 
the  other,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
joy.  But,  before  she  got  to  uio  end,  the  song- 
stress* voice  failed  her,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  Mend, 
embraced  her  and  laid  her  cheek  on  her  arm.  The 
other,  who  seemed  the  elder,  laid  her  hand,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  blessing,  on  the  young  girl's 
head.  A  strange  feeling  of  melancholy  sympathy 
made  the  tears  start  to  my  eyes  also,  though  the 
cause  of  their  grief  was  as  little  known  to  me 
as  were  their  persons.  At  this  moment  the 
wainscot  against  which  I  was  leaning  creaked. 
The  elder  lady  turned  round  abruptly,  and  as  I 
feared  that  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  look  into  the  room  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
discord,  I  returned  to  my  own  black  room 
quicker  than  I  had  left  it,  and  got  into  bed  again ; 
but  now  my  curiosity  kept  me  as  wide  awake  as 
fear  had  done  before.  Who  in  the  world  could 
these  ladies  be }  Strangers  to  the  family  with 
whom  I  was  staying !  and  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  their  presence  in  the 
house !  At  length  I  became  so  confused  by  these 
vain  guessings  and  questionings,  that  I  almost 
began  to  think  that  I  had  been  witness  to  a  scene 
in  spirit-land,  and  that  the  two  mysterious  beings 
I  had  beheld  belonged  in  truth  to  a  bygone 
century.  The  resemblance  of  the  one  to  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  legend — ^her  uncommon 
costume  —  the  foreign  language  in  which  she 
spoke,  but  which  was  formerly  in  general  use 
among  the  nobility— ^very  thing  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legend. 

At  length  I  feel  asleep,  and  slept  until  the  first 
dawn  of  morning.  I  lost  no  time  in  dressing,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  room  in  which  the  family 
usually  assembled. 

"  How  did  you  sleep  ?  Did  you  see  anything?" 
sounded  ^m  all  sides ;  and  it  vras  long  before  I 
could  put  the  question  I  was  so  anxious  to  have 
answered. 

"  Does  any  one  slegp  in  that  wing  of  the  house  ? 
Who  lives  there  ?    Wno  are  those  ladies  ?" 

The  Thammeiraad  laughed. 

"Did  you  visit  ladies,  or  did  they  visit  you?" 

I  then  narrated  my  adventure.  The  greater 
number  of  the  persons  present  laughed  heartily, 
and  our  host  exclaimed — 

"Our  Hector  has  been  endeavouring  to  take 
the  Countess  by  surprise." 

"  What  Coimtess  r"  oaked  I,  with  astonishment. 

"Why  Countess  R ,   who  has  hired  the 

apartments  opposite.  Her  ancestors  owned  this 
place  for  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  years ; 
but  her  &ther  sold  it,  and  the  land  with  it." 

"  But,  who  is  Alice?"  continued  I. 

"Hem!  that  question  is  not  so  easily  an- 
Bwered,"  was  the  reply.     "  She  is  Alice,  or  Else, 


aa  some  here  call  her,  and  is  a  kind  of  companion 
to  the  Countess,  and  cam6  with  her  from  abroad." 

Kow  I  knew  so  much ;  but  it  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  heighten  my  curiosity  the  more.  A 
Countess  and  her  French  companion  do  not  in 
ordinary  oases  excite  this  feeling;  but  theie,  so 
highly  cultivated — as  they  appeared  to  me  in  the 
few  moments  that  I  observed  them — so  accom- 
plished, so  full  of  feeling,  and  yet  living  in  such 
seclusion ;  keeping  to  themselves,  burying  within 
their  own  bosoms  their,  no  doubt,  interesting 
secret !  I  went  on  asking  questions,  and  by  de- 
grees obtained  the  following  unsatisfactory  expla- 
nations, which  were  communicated  to  me  with  the 
same  indifference  with  which  people  who  have 
alAvays  lived  in  the  midst  of  beautiM  scenery 
answer  the  questions  of  a  stranger  about  different 
points  in  the  landscape  that  attract  his  attention. 

The  Countess  might  be  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age ;  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  with  relatives  in  the  South  of  Erance,and  hod 
only  been  at  Ulvedal  a  little  more  than  four  years. 
She  lived  very  retired,  never  received  strangers, 
and  never  went  out  except  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  three  months. 
AUoe  and  herself  took  tea  with  the  Thammerraad's 
fiimily,  after  having  formally  announced  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Countess  invariably  invited  them 
to  take  tea  with  her  the  following  evening.  These 
meetings  were  not  particularly  amusing  to  either 
of  the  parties,  as  the  Countess  spoke  Danish  very 
imperfectly  and  with  difficulty.  She  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  a  quiet  way,  and  eveiy  new  year 
supplied  two  poor  children  with  clothes,  and  dis- 
tributed food  and  other  things  among  the  poor  at 
Christmas  time.  The  parish  derk  praised  her, 
for  she  gave  him  an  offering  of  two  sUver  dollars, 
on  every  festival.  With  Alice  he  was  still  better 
pleased,  as  she  stood  sponsor  to  many  children, 
though  only  to  those  of  the  poor,  on  which  occa- 
sions she  always  gave  him  a  Big  Daler.  Other- 
wise both  the  ladies  were  somewhat  stiff  and 
reserved  in  manner,  which  the  Thammerraad 
charitably  attributed  to  their  want  of  fEuniliarity 
with  the  Danish  language. 

Having  learnt  all  these  particulars,  I  asked  the 
Thammerraad  to  send  his  servant  to  request  the 
Countess'  permission  for  me  to  present  my  respects 
to  her,  and  to  thank  her  in  person  for  the  m'ght's 
lodging  she  had  afforded  me.  He  acquiesced, 
tellmg  me,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  my 
request  would  not  be  granted.  Indeed  the  serrant 
soon  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the  Countess 
begged  to  be  excused  seeing  me,  as  she  was  not 
well,  but  hoped  that  I  would  continue  to  make 
use  of  the  room." 

"There,  did  I  not  say  so;"  exclaimed  my 
merry  host,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  discomfi- 
ture. "  And  now  let  us  have  a  game  at  Pkmhe** 

(To  he  conHnxted,) 
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Sh4LL  a  Britiiih  colony  be  abandoned  ?  This,  it 
19  said,  is  a  question  wbich  will  shortly  be  brought 
ander  the  consideration  of  FarHament — ^perhaps 
in  the  form  of  a  money-yote  for  compensating  the 
settlers  in  the  surrendered  colony,  perhaps  in  some 
other  shape.  As  it  is  a  question  in  the  decision 
of  which  the  British  people  are  certainly  a  good 
deal  interested,  it  is  but  proper  that  they  should 
be  prepared  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  colony  which  is  to  be  giyen  up,  is  as  large  as 
England.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
a  hundred  thousand  souls.  About  fifteen  thousand 
are  colonists  of  European  descent ;  the  remainder 
are  barbarous  or  semi-ciyilized  natives.  The  co- 
lonists already  occupy  more  than  two  thousand 
farms,  which  are  either  under  cultivation,  or  are 
stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep.  Several  of  these 
fanns  have  changed  hands  during  the  past  year 
at  prices  exceeding  £2,000.  The  settlers  last 
year  purchased  British  goods  of  the  value  of 
nearly  £100,000 ;  and,  besides  other  exports,  they 
sent  to  this  country  500,000  lbs.  of  fine  wool. 
The  settlement  comprises  half-a-dozen  thriving 
towns,  the  largest  of  which  has  already  about  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Such  is  the  colony  which,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, has  caused  so  much  annoyance  and  per- 
plexity to  three  successive  administrations  that, 
with  one  consent^  they  have  determined  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  good 
round  sum  to  the  British  treasury.  Before  re- 
ferring to  the  supposed  grounds  of  this  decision, 
it  wiU  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
colony's  antecedents,  and  of  its  present  political 
condition. 

The  Orange  Hiver  Territory,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times styled,  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  is  situated 
in  the  interior  of  South  Afidca,  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal.    Its  boundaries  are  well  de- 
fined.   Two  rivers  and  a  mountain-chain  com- 
pletely encompass  it.     On  the  south,  the  great 
Orange  River  separates  it  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
On  fie  west  and  north,  the  "  Vaal "  or  Yellow 
Biver,  the  chief  tributaiy  of  the  Orange,  divides 
it  firom  the  country  of  the  half-civilized  and  paci- 
fic Qriquas,  and  from  the  independent  community 
of  the  emigrant  Boers.     On  the  east,  the  lofty 
lidge  of  the  Drakenberg  Mountaios,  the  Andes  of 
Africa,  parts  it  from  Kafiraria  and  Natal.     The 
territory  included  within  these  limits,  is  supposed 
to  comprise  an  area  of  about  fifty  thousand  square 
iniles.    Its  latitude  is  that  of  Northern  Chili  and 
of  Moreton  Bay ;  or,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  ktitude  of  Oude  and  Delhi,  of  Egypt,  of  Flo- 
rida, Texas,  and  Lower  California.  But  the  Orange 
Bovereignty  has,   for  inhabitants    of   European 
extraction,  one  advantage  over  all  these  countries. 
Being  elevated  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  the  temperate  and 
braoing  climate  of  countries  distant  ten  degrees 


frirther  from  the  equator — ^the  climate  of  Greece 
and  of  Northern  Italy.  In  winter,  snow-falls  are 
frequent,  though  seldom  heavy ;  and  the  smaller 
streams  are  sometimes  thinly  sheeted  with  ice. 
Those  English  fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  for 
which  the  climate  of  Natal  is  too  sultry,  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  the  Orange  River  Territory.  "  In 
the  eastern  part  of  it,''  we  are  told  by  a  recent 
visitor,  ''  wheat  of  the  finest  description,  maize, 
and  miUct,  can  be  raised  to  almost  any  amount. 
The  water  capabilities  are  so  great  that  watqjT- 
mills  can  be  erected  on  almost  every  farm;  on 
some,  indeed,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  could  be 
erected.  In  the  lower,  or  pastoral  country,  un- 
like most  of  the  sheep-farms  in  the  Cape  Colonv, 
almost  every  farm  has  water  sufficient  to  enablo 
the  proprietor  to  have  an  orchard  and  vegetable 
garden,  and  in  many  instances  they  raise  sufficient 
wheat  for  their  own  consumption."  As  a  wool- 
growing  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Orange  Biver  Territory  has  natural  advantages 
over  aU  other  British  colonies,  those  of  Australia 
not  excepted,  in  its  abundant  and  nutritious  herb- 
age, its  good  supply  of  water,  and  the  low  winter 
temperature,  which  increases  the  length  of  staple 
of  the  fleece.  Many  of  the  settlers  already  possess 
large  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  fifteen  himdred  bales  of 
wool  were  last  year  sent  out  of  the  colony.  This 
year,  it  is  supposed,  the  export  will  be  doubled. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous,  and  thrive  well. 
The  markets  of  the  Cape  Colony,  even  as  far  west 
as  Cape  Town,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles, 
are  supplied  with  cattle  from  the  farms  of  the 
Orange  Territory. 

The  capital  of  the  colony,  which  enjoys  the 
poetical  name  of  Bloemfontein,  or  **  Plower  Foun- 
tain," is  situated  near  the  Moddcr  Eiver,  about  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.  **  Four 
years  ago,"  according  to  the  authority  already 
quoted — a  writer  in  the  "  Cape  Directory  for 
1853," — "there  was  scarcely  a  tenement  here; 
the  town  now  numbers  upwards  of  two  hundred 
houses,  many  of  them  fine  buildings ;  a  Dutch 
church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £1,600 ;  a 
large  Episcopal  church,  now  in  course  of  erection ; 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Weslcyan  chapel ;  and  a 
Government  school-house.  It  also  boasts  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  delights  in  a  club-house 
and  theatre."  A  file  of  this  newspaper.  The  Friend 
of  the  Soverei^y  and  Bloemfontein  Gasette,  is  now 
before  us.  It  is  printed  in  English  and  Dutch, 
and  is,  we  observe,  in  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. Its  well-filled  advertising  columns,  and  the 
numerous  letters  from  correspondents,  give  an  im- 
pression of  business  activity,  and  public  spirit, 
very  favourable  to  the  young  community  of  which 
it  is  the  "  organ.**  Aiothcr  town,  which  seems 
likely  to  rival  Bloemfontoin,  is  Harrismith,  situ- 
ated near  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  on  the  road 
to  Natal.  "  This  town,"  observes  the  writer  in 
the  "Directory,"  "  which,  littlo  more  than  a  yea^ 
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ago,  hod  but  one  house,  the  residence  of  the  Civil 
Commissioner,  now  boasts  of  upwards  of  forty, 
many  of  them  fine  buildings.  The  district  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  the  largest,  best  watered, 
and  must,  ultimately,  if  the  countiy  thrive  at  all, 
become  the  most  important  district  of  the  Sove- 
reignty, being  adapted  for  agriculture  to  any  ex- 
tent, without  requiring  irrigation."  Another  dis- 
trict, that  of  Smithfield,  is  described  as  "  a  very 
rich  district.  Earms  in  it  have  been  sold  at  very 
high  prices,  £1,500  not  being  at  all  uncommon. 
There  are  several  very  enterprising  inhabitants, 
who  are  most  laudably  exerting  themselves  in 
establishing  agricultural  and  other  societies."  In 
the  town  **  there  are  several  good  stores,  at  which 
Bjritish  merchandise  of  every  description  is  to  be 
obtained." 

After  perusing  these  details,  the  reader  will 
probably  feel  inclined  to  ask  why  such  a  promising 
colony  is  to  be  abandoned.  The  reason  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words, — Because  it  has  not  an  elec- 
tive legislature.  Since  it  became  a  British  depen- 
dency, the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  natives  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  have,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  given  the  authorities  some  trouble. 
Of  actual  fighting  there  has  not  yet  been  much ; 
but  our  Government  dreads,  and  with  reason,  a 
new  series  of  Kaffir  wars  in  that  region.  These 
wars,  of  course,  would  be  very  expensive,  if  British 
troops  are  to  be  employed  in  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  Im^rial  treasurv.  There  are  two  methods 
by  which  fiuch  a  mischievous  result  may  be 
avoided.  The  one  is  by  giving  to  the  colonists  a 
free  Parliament,  and  leaving  them  to  govern  and 
defend  themselves ;  the  other  is,  by  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  province,  and  surrendering  it 
to  the  natives  and  to  any  individuals  who  may 
choose  to  establish  an  independent  commimity  in 
it.  Our  Government  is  said  to  have  chosen  the 
latter  course. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  other 
method  adopted?  Why  should  not  the  colonists, 
if  they  are  desirous  of  it,  be  allowed  the  common 
privilege  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  of 
making  their  own  terms  with  the  native  tribes  ? 
Not  being  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  we  can 
only  answer  this  question  by  asking  another. 
Why  was  not  a  representative  government  esta- 
blished in  the  Cape  Colony  itself,  when  it  became 
a  British  dependency?  In  the  year  1674,  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  the  New  ifetherlands  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Before  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  viz.,  in  1683,  a  free  constitution  was 
granted  to  that  colony.  This  "charter  of  liberties," 
then  bestowed  upon  New  York,  is  thus  quoted  by 
Bancroft: — "Supreme  legislative  power,"  such 
was  its  declaration,  "  shall  for  ever  be  and  re- 
side in  the  Governor,  Council,  and  people,  met 
in  General  Assembly.  Every  freeholder  and 
freeman  shall  vote  for  representation  without 
restraint.  No  freeman  shall  suffer  but  by  judg- 
ment of  his  peers ;  and  all  trials  shall  be  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men.  No  tax  shall  be  assessed,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  As- 
sembly. No  seaman  or  soldier  shall  be  quartered 
fMQL  tU9  inhabitants  against  th^ir  will.    No  martial 


law  shall  exist.  No  person,  professing  faith  in 
God  by  Jesus  Christ,  shall  at  any  time  be  any 
ways  disquieted  or  questioned  for  any  difference 
of  opinion."  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of 
the  last  clause,  it  was,  for  that  day,  a  remarkably 
tolerant  provision.  The  whole  constitution,  thus 
established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IE.,  was  one 
that  even  at  this  time  would  be  esteemed  liberal. 
The  concession  of  this  charter  was  productive  of 
the  happiest  consequences.  There  was  ia  the 
province  of  New  York  a  most  formidable  body  of 
Indians,  the  weU-known  confederacy  of  the  Six 
Nations,  renowned  throughout  North  America  for 
their  savage  prowess  and  their  devastating  con- 

Suests.  The  New  York  Government,  guided  by 
le  local  knowledge  and  natural  caution  of  the 
popular  representatives,  whose  villages  were  to  be 
preserved  from  the  horrors  of  barbarian  warfare, 
managed  to  keep  always  on  good  terms  with  the 
native  confederacy.  All  disputes  that  arose  were 
settled  in  amicable  conferences.  No  war  between 
the  colonists  and  the  Six  Nations  took  place  while 
New  York  remained  a  British  dependency — that 
is,  for  a  whole  century;  and  to  this  day  the  rem- 
nants of  those  tribes  exist  on  the  lands  which 
have  been  specially  reserved  for  them  in  the  now 
populous  ''  Empire  State."  Had  the  same  judi- 
ciously liberal  policy  been  pursued  towards  the 
Cape  Colony,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown,  in  &e  year  1815,  there  is  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  the  supposition  that  similar  good  results 
would  have  ensued.  CoUisions  with  the  Kaffirs 
would  either  have  been  avoided  altogether,  or 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  summary  close  after 
a  brief  and  sharp  contest,  like  the  Lidian  wars 
in  which  some  of  the  former  British  colonies  in 
America  were  occasionally  involved.  Under  the 
actual  system,  there  have  been,  since  the  British 
Government  took  possession  of  the  Cape,  no  less 
than  five  Kaffir  wars,  three  of  which  have  been  of 
a  protracted  and  desperate  character. 

The  reason  why  a  free  constitution  was  granted 
to  a  colony  in  the  seventeenth  century  so  much 
more  readily  than  in    later  times,   is    evident 
enough.    At  the  former  period,  there  was  no 
"  Colonial  Office,"  no  ministerial  department  speci- 
ally charged  with  the  management  of  colonial 
business.    British  ministers  in  those  troublous 
times  had  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  home 
affairs,  and  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  labour 
and  annoyance  of  looking  after  the  concerns  of 
the  colonies.     They  willingly  shifted  what  they 
regarded  as  a  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
colonists,  who  still  more  gladly  received  it  as  the 
most  precious  of  boons.     In  our  day,   imfortu- 
nately  for  the  colonies,  we  have  a  Colonial  Minis- 
ter, with  a  large  staff  of  under- secretaries  and 
clerks.     These  gentlemen,  with  a  natural  confi- 
dence in  their  own  powers,  have  the  notion  that 
they  understand    the    management  of  colonial 
affair^  much  better  than  the  colonists  themselves. 
They  have  consequently  avoided  and  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible  the  concession  of  free  insti- 
tutions to  the  colonies ;  and  when  tiiey  have  been 
compelled  in  any  case  to  grant  a  representative 
assembly  to  a  colony,  they  have  taken  oore  to  rQ< 
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tain  the  appointment  of  all  the  executiye  officers 
in  their  own  hands  (or  in  the  hands  of  their 
nomineei  the  govemor),  and  to  render  these  offi- 
cers irresponsible  to  the  colonists,  and  accountable 
only  to  the  Home  Qoyemment ;  thus  retaining  for 
the  Colonial  Office  the  power  of  interfering  con- 
tinually, and  to  an  undefined  extent,  in  the  local 
goyermnent  of  the  colonies.  There  is  some  reason 
for  hoping  that  under  the  present  Administration 
a  better  policy  in  this  respect  will  be  pursued. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  the  system  which  has 
prcTailed  from  the  separation  of  the  American 
Colonies  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year. 

Bloody  and  desperate  wars  with  the  native 
tribes  have  not  been  the  only  evil  fruits  of  the 
modem  colonial  system.    Another  result  has  been 
extreme  discontent  in  all  the  colonies,  sometimes 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.     The  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  not  at  aU  surprising. 
Not  only  have  the  colonists  been  misgoverned,  but 
they  have  been  constantly  maligned  and  mis- 
represented.    The  Colonial  Office  had  to  account 
to  the  British  Parliament  and  people  for  its  sys- 
tematic refusal  of  the  privilege  of  self-government 
to  the  colonists.     This  coidd  only  be  done  by 
representing  the  colonists  as  either  too  ignorant  or 
too  depraved  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of 
their  own  affiurs.    Such  have  been  the  grounds  on 
which  every  demand  for  more  liberal  institutions, 
whether  urged  from  Canada,  from  the  West  Indies, 
firom  Australia,  or  from  the  Cape,   have  been, 
down  to  a  late  period,  steadily  rejected — ^with 
what  results  the  public  are  tolerably  well  aware. 
The  Cape  colonists,  and  especially  the  Dutoh  por- 
tion of  them,  have  had  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
the  hardest  measure  of  aU.     They  have,  till  very 
lately,  been  constantly  described  by  the  authorities 
in  onr  Colonial  Office,  and  their  underlings  in  the 
colony,  as  a  brutally  degraded  and  ferocious  race 
of  men,  cruel  towards  the  natives  and  disaffected 
to  the  British  Gk)vemment.     The  very  name  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known  has  been  so  em- 
ployed as  to  confirm  the  impression  made  by  these 
representationB.    The  English  term  boor,  which 
conveys  a  very  unfavourable  idea,  has  been  gene- 
rally nsed  as  convertible  with  the  Duteh  word  boer, 
which  has  the  same  pronunciation,  and,  no  doubt, 
tiic  same  orig^.    But  in  Duteh  the  word  means 
Bmiply  a  landed  proprietor  who  farms  his  own 
land.  It  is  the  German  hauer,  which  is  commonly 
translated  "  peasant."    The  Duteh  term  would  be 
more  properly  rendered  by  the  good  old  English 
▼ord,  ffeaman.  The  "  Duteh  boors  "  are  the  landed 
proprietors  or  yeomanry  of  South  Africa.    Some 
of  Uiem  are  men  of  great  wealth,  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  polished  manners.      The  majority,  of 
coune,  are  of  a  lower  grade;   but  the  extreme 
S^oflsness  and  ignorance  which  some  writers  have 
wcribed  to  them,  and  which  the  designation  of 
ooor  seems  to  imply,  are  only  to  be  found,  as  in 
America,  among  tiie  rude  frontiersmen  in  the  out- 
lying settlements. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  the  Dutoh 
wttlfirs  will  compare  favourably  with  the  colonists 
of  other  nations.    The  North  American  Indians, 


and  the  Australian  natives,  are  &8t  disappearing 
before  the  progress  of  colonization.  The  Hottentote 
of  the  Cape,  once  regarded  as  the  feeblest  and  most 
barbarous  of  humankind,  are  now  a  numerous  and 
partially  civilized  people.  They  owe,  no  doubt, 
their  emancipation  to  British  philanthropy,  and 
much  of  their  improvement  to  the  missionaries. 
But  had  the  Cape  been  originally  settled  by 
British  colonists,  there  may  be  some  question 
whether  the  philanthropiste  and  missionaries  of 
our  day  woiild  have  found  many  of  these  poor 
savages  in  existence  te  profit  by  uieir  benevolent 
exertions. 

The  stete  of  feeling  which  led  to  whatis  knownas 
the  "  great  emigration''  of  the  Dutoh  fanners  from 
the  Qape  Colony,  in  the  year  1836,  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  a 
work  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Alexander, 
who  traveUed  through  the  western  part  of  the 
colony  in  that  year : — "We  read  in  the  papers," 
said  a  Duteh  mrmer  te  him,  "  that  in  Europe  wo 
are  considered  as  tigers,  and  that  we  destroy  the 
coloured  people  lyit^out  mercy ;  look  round  and 
say  if  you  see  anything  of  this.  We  are  vexed 
and  annoyed  at  the  opinion  which  is  entertained 
•of  us;  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  us,  for  being 
reluctant  to  lose  two  slaves  out  of  three— for  we 
are  only  paid  for  one  out  of  three ;  thus  a  farmer 
who  gave  a  few  years  ago  £800  for  a  few  slaves 
to  cultivate  his  ground,  now  receives  only  £300 
for  them.  Our  countrymen,  too,  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  have  been  ruined  by  the  Elaffirs,  and  have 
not  recovered  their  property.  We  hear  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  land  beyond  the  north-eastern 
limit,  and  we  wish  to  try  and  find  out  a  new 
country  for  ourselves." 

It  happened  that  at  that  time  two  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  regions  in  South  Africa — that 
which  is  now  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  that  which 
constitutes  the  Orange  River  Territory — ^had  been 
in  great  part  depopulated  by  the  internecine  wars 
of  the  native  tribes.  The  former  possessors  had 
either  been  extirpated,  or  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  and  incorporated  with  the  conquering 
hordes.  The  vacant  lands  lay  open  te  iJbie  first 
comers.  Captoin  (afterwards  Sir  W.  C.)  Harris, 
who  travelled  through  the  Orange  River  district 
in  the  years  1836-37,  describes  it  as  ''a  trackless 
desert,"  "  a  howling  wilderness,"  "  a  land  in 
which,  although  thmly  populated  by  skulking 
broods  of  Bushmen,  and  by  the  starving  rem- 
nante  of  nomadic  pastoral  tribes,  which  have 
been  broken  up  by  war  and  violence,  no  man  per- 
manently dwelt,  neither  was  the  soil  any  man^s 
property:  a  land  in  which,  for  hundreds  of  nulcs, 
the  eye  was  not  greeted  by  the  smallest  trace  of 
human  industry,  or  by  any  vestige  of  human  habi- 
tation— the  wild  and  interminable  expanse  ever 
presenting  the  same  appearance,  that  of  one  vast 
uninhabited  solitude  J*  Such  was  the  stete,  sixteen 
years  ago,  of  the  region  now  occupied  by  the 
flourishing  colony,  whose  present  condition  has 
just  been  described. 

The  emigration  which  took  place  in  the  year 

1836,  was  on  a  scale  which  might  almost  be  called 

1  national.    It  was  estimated  at  the  time   that 
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about  twenty  thonsand  persons  then  crossed  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to  seek  a 
**  new  country  "  in  the  vast  and  fertile  wilderness 
which  stretched  out  before  them  for  hundreds  of 
miles  towards  the  north  and  east.  About  half  the 
emigrants  remained  in  the  interior;  the  other 
half  crossed  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  settled  in 
Katal,  where  they  established  an  independent  re- 
puhlic.  In  the  year  1842,  the  British  Govern- 
ment determined  to  take  possession  of  this 
settlement.  The  emigrants  resisted;  but  after 
some  sharp  fighting,  they  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late. Natal  became  a  British  colony.  A  promise 
was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  settlers,  that 
representative  institutions  of  a  very  liberal  cha- 
racter should  be  granted  to  them,  in  lieu  of  the 
"  Volksraad,"  or  popular  council,  which  had  pre- 
viously managed  the  affairs  of  the  young  common- 
wealth. Had  this  promise  been  kept,  the 
emigrants  would  undoubtedly  have  remained  in 
Katal,  which  would  by  this  time  have  become  a 
prosperous  and  valuable  colony.  The  evil  in- 
fluences in  the  Colonial  Office  prevented  this  happy 
consummation.  The  promise  was  broken.  To 
this  day,  representative  institutions  have  not  been 
introduce  into  Natal.  The  government  of  the 
country  was  committed  to  nominee  fdnctionaries, 
having  no  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  wholly  irre- 
sponsible to  the  colonists.  The  defensive  organ- 
ization by  which  the  settiers  had  protected 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  border  tribes 
was  broken  up.  The  tenure  of  their  lands  was 
interfered  witii,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  vex- 
atious manner.  As  they  had  fled  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  escape  these  annoyances,  they  now  fled 
from  Natal,  and  recommenced  their  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness.  Of  the  two  thousand  Dutch 
families  whom  our  troops  found  in  Natal  in  1842, 
not  Ave  hundred  remain  at  the  present  day.  The 
place  of  the  frigitives  has  been  partially  filled  up 
by  emigrants  from  England  and  the  Cape  Colony; 
but  the  sturdy  South  African  farmers,  who  formed 
the  strength  of  the  settlement;  have  been  lost  to 
it  for  ever. 

They  recrossed  the  Drakenberg  range,  and 
joining  the  emigrants  who  had  remained  in  the 
interior,  spread  themselves  over  a  vast  region,  ex- 
tending from  the  Orange  River  to  the  Southern 
Tropic,  and  even  beyond  it.  The  coxmtry  over 
which  their  settlements  were  scattered  was  as 
large  as  the  Austrian  empire.  The  number  of  the 
settiers,  greatly  increased  by  accessions  from  the 
colony,  was  supposed  to  be  about  forty  thousand 
souls.  Hardly  had  they  established  themselves  in 
their  new  asylum,  when  the  indefatigable  Colonial 
Office  was  again  on  their  track.  In  1845,  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitiand,  the  Cape  Governor,  placed  a 
military  officer,  with  the  title  of  British  Eosident, 
and  a  small  garrison,  at  Bloemfontein,  with  orders 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  emigrants  and  the 
natives.  This  was  a  virtual  extension  of  the  royal 
authority  over  that  region.  In  February,  1848, 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  newly-appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  in 
South  Africa,  issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  the 
whole  country  between    the  Orange  and  Vaal 


Bivcrs  subject  to  the  British  Crown.  This  act, 
after  due  consideration,  was  formally  sanctioned 
by  the  Home  Government.  In  March,  1851,  let- 
ters patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Empire, 
constituted  the  now  province  **  a  distinct  and 
separate  Government,"  under  the  titie  of  the 
Orange  Biver  Territory.  Of  the  Dutch  settiers  in 
this  territory,  the  major  part  remained  on  their 
farms,  relying  upon  the  promise  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith  that  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  colony  should  be  conceded  to  them. 
A  number,  however,  fled  to  the  northward,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  extensive  and  fertile 
country  beyond  the  Vaal  Biver,  where  already 
several  thousands  of  the  refrtgees  from  Natal  had 
settied.  A  few  months  later,  a  body  of  these  fugi- 
tives, about  a  thousand  in  number,  under  their 
leader,  Andries  Pretorius,  made  a  sudden  irruption 
into  the  new  colony,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
pelling the  British  authorities  and  recovering  the 
territory.  They  were  defeated  by  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  after  a  well-fought  action,  and  have  not 
since  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

A  noble  opportunity  now  ofliared  itself  for  re- 
deeming past  errors,  and  initiating  a  wis^  just, 
and  liberal  policy  in  the  government  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  emigrants  who  had  thus,  onco 
more,  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  British 
jurisdiction.  Had  an  elective  legislatoie  been 
established,  or  had  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  been  committed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
colonists  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  peace  would  have  been  maintained 
in  that  territonr;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  no 
troubles  would  have  ensued  which  could  have 
caused  any  uneasiness  in  this  country.  Such  a 
legislature  might  have  been  formed  without  diffi- 
ctQty.  Among  the  Dutch  emigrants  were  many 
men  of  good  abilities,  and  sufficiently  well  edu- 
cated for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  of 
their  community.  Many  English  settiers,  more- 
over, speedily  established  themselves  in  the  colony, 
some  as  fanners,  but  the  greater  number  as  traders 
and  professional  men.  The  inhabitonts  of  the 
towns  are  now  chiefly  persons  of  British  descent 
They  have  fraternized  very  amicably  with  the 
Dutch  inhabitants,  and  have  united  with  them  in 
repeatedly  soliciting  the  introduction  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

It  was  Sir  Harry  Smith's  intention  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  By  his  order,  the  draft  of  a 
Constitution  was  prepared,  giving  to  the  colonists 
of  the  Sovereignty  the  right  of  electing  eight  out 
of  the  twelve  members  who,  with  fiie  British 
Eesident,  were  to  form  the  legislature  of  the 
colony.  This  concession  would,  doubtiess,  for  a 
time,  have  contented  the  colonists,  and  led  to 
results  highly  beneficial  to  the  province.  Onco 
more,  however,  the  malign  influences  of  the 
"  Office"  interposed.  The  liberal  draft  was  can- 
celled; and  a  so-called  "  Legislative  Council"  for 
the  Orange  River  Territory  was  established,  to 
consist  of  thirteen  members,  aU  nominated  and 
removable  by  the  Home  Cheemment  Not  one  poli- 
tical franchise  of  any  description  was  conceded  trf 
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the  inhabitants.  A  purely  arbiixary  goyenunenty 
with  a  military  officer  at  ^e  head  of  it,  was  esta- 
bIL«ihed  over  fifteen  thoosand  Dutch  and  English 
colonists,  who  were  qnite  as  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  as  the  householders  of  any 
borough  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  although  this  system  of  government  was  es- 
tablished with  Earl  Ghrey's  fiill  cognizance  and 
sanction,  he  had,  in  an  official  despatch,  which  was 
publishod  (and  probably  written)  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Parliami^it,  distinctly  enjoined  the  directly 
opposite  course.  In  this  despatch,  dated  June  21, 
1848,  aft^  referring  to  Sir  Harry  Smith's  decla- 
ration of  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  new  pro- 
Tincc,  and  the  proposed  erection  of  a  government 
m  it  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
Colonial  MiQistcr  proceeded  to  prescribe  the  pro- 
per character  of  thu  local  government  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

The  tendency  of  these  measures,  if  duly  executed,  will 
be  to  give  iomewhat  more  regularity  and  greater  strength 
to  that  rude  $yftem  of  government  tphich  has  grown  up  of 
Mf  among  itete  people  from  the  necessity  of  their  posi- 
((OR,  and  to  pnxvide  them  the  assistance  which  they  really 
reqoirB,  for  Uie  purpose,  chiefly,  of  settling  their  dispntes 
amoDg  themselves  by  the  Interposition  of  an  authority 
to  wMch  all  tho  different  races  of  men  whom  dream- 


stances  have  brought  into  such  shignlar  relations  with 
each  other,  look  up  with  respect  But  it  is  essential  that 
the  management  of  their  oum  concerns ,  unth  the  duty  of 
providing  for  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  expense  of  t?iat  system  of  government  which  is  esta- 
hlished  among  them,  should  he  thrown  entirely  on  the  emi- 
grant Boors,  and  on  the  native  tribes  among  whom  they 
are  settled. 

The  manner  in  which  "the  management  of 
their  own  concerns  "  was  thrown  upon  the  settlers 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  by  setting 
over  them  an  irresponsible  Council  of  Colonial- 
office  nominees,  under  the  presidency  of  a  major 
in  the  British  army !  We  have  now  to  relate  how 
this  arbitrary  government  produced,  as  its  inevi- 
table consequences,  discontent  among  the  settlers 
and  quarrels  with  the  native  tribes — ^how  on  two 
occasions  it  brought  a  British  force  into  needless 
and  disastrous  collision  with  barbarian  hordes — 
and  how  it  has  finally  led  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, in  perplexity  and  disgust,  to  decide  upon 
putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  not  by  the 
simple,  rational,  and  feasible  process  of  conceding 
to  the  colonists  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  but  by  the  unwise  and  wasteful  policy  of 
abandoning,  at  a  heavy  cost,  a  most  valuable  and 
promising  colony. 
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THE  FLYING  HORSE. 

A     TALK    OV    CASHMESE. 

Canto  the  First, 


"There's  something  in  a  flying  horse !" — 

WoBDBWOBTU. — Protoguc  to  Peter  BeU. 

Theee  is  a  good  old  custom  in  the  kingdom  of 

Cashmere, 
With  flying  flags  and  beating  drums,  to  welcome  in  the 

year; 
To  set  a  gaUant  fair  afoot,  with  spacious  booths  and 

And  keep  the  meny  Nevrouz-time,  which  we  call  New 
Year's  day. 

Not  there  the  Fantoccini  show — ^the  tumbler  on  the 

cord — 
The  wax-work  van— the  Acrobats — ^the  man  that  eats 

the  sword — 
The  heer  within  the  drinking  booth-*the  pork  upon 

the  pole, 
To  glut  the  cockney  appetite,  and  vulgarize  the  soul. 

From  all  the  wealthy  provinces,  the  steady  craftsmen 

The  hest  of  all  their  workmanship,  to  set  before  the 

king; 
That  he  may  judge  their  diligence,  as  proved  in  every 

stall; 
Rebuke  the  bad,  reward  the  good,  and  crown  the  beet 

of  all. 


With  all  lus  court  and  coimcillors,  the  good  old  monarch 

went, 
The  morning  that  my  tale  begins,  through  every  booth 

and  tent : 
He  praised  each  well-made  implement,  with  '*  Come, 

that's  very  nice!" 
And  sometimes  askod  the  use  of  it,  and  sometimes 

asked  the  price. 

At  length — for  monarchs  are  but  men — **  Methinks  a 

tidy  spell, 
A  long  day's  work,  my  lords,"  he  said;  "Ho,  sound 

the  dinner  bell  I 
A  good  pope's  eye  and  cherry  pie,  will  find  more  graco 

with  me, 
Than  all  the  'raw  material'  there  yet  remains  to  see." 

Then  straightway  from  a  scarlet  booth,  there  jumped 

an  Indian  man, 
And  boldly  towards  the  weary  prince,  the  noble  savage 

ran. 
"  Lor,  King,"  he    said,  "  me  here  all  day  from  six 

0  clock  till  four, 
In  hopes  to  show  you  something,  dat  you  nebber  seen 

before: 

Do  come  alon^ — ^it  won't  be  long;  for  if  you  will  not 

wait, 
To-morrow  all  de  folks  will  say,  de  King  him  come  too 

late; 
Him  nebber  see  de  famous  horse  dat  in  de  Indian  stall: 
Did  king  no  wise,  him  give  no  prize  to  w^hat  was  best 

of  all!" 
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"Dear  me/'  the  good  old  monarch  said,  "since you've 

so  much  to  show, 
And  cannot  wait,  our  spoon  and  plate  awhile  we  must 

forego : 
Lead  on  my  friend,  and  well  attend:  we  praise  your 

workman  zeal. 
And  hold  the  cause  of  Industry  far  dearer  than  our 

meal." 

Three  summersaults  that  Indian  cut,  and  chuckling 

led  the  way. 
His  apish  face  had  not  a  trace  of  aught  save  craft  and 

clav; 
The  fire  that  shines  through  lips  and  eyes,  and  speaks 

the  man  within, 
Had  neyer  yet  been  lighted  in  that  swarthy  child  of 

sin. 

"Ah,  bless  my  soul,*"  the  good  king  said, 

"A  model  I  presume, 
Of  steeds  beyond  the  Tigris  bred? 

Bedad,  I'll  send  my  groom. 
'Tis  very  clever — ^nice  indeed! 

He  looks  almost  alive; 
Now,  pray — a  horse  of  such  a  breed 

Do  people  ride  or  drive  ? 
Aha!  yes,  thank  you!  bless  my  heart. 

What  a  long  way  to  send 
So  very  large  a  work  of  art; 

Good  day  my  honest  friend!" 


"  Stop,  massa  king,"  the  Indian  cried. 

And  flashed  his  coal-black  eye ; 
"You  tink  my  nag  a  straw-stuffed  hide. 
Like  what  de  picanniny  ride; 

Dat  neither  kind  nor  sly. 
Look  here !    I  turn  dis  tiny  peg. 
And  up  he  lift  his  fine  fore-leg, 

And  swish  dat  silken  tail! 
I  turn  it  more^-he  stamp  and  snort — 
Ha!  shall  I  ride  him  round  the  court, 

And  ton  a  six-foot  rail  ? 
Not  I,  inaeed,  for  what  the  need 
To  praise  or  puff  so  rare  a  steed? 

I  tell  you  he  can  fly! 
Turn  but  dat  peg  completely  roimd, 
He'll  dash  like  arrow  from  the  ground. 

And  gallop  in  the  sky! 
You  guide  him  straight  with  bridle-rein. 
You  prance  on  cloud,  you  cross  the  main, 
You  see  the  stars  extremely  plain. 

Like  pumpkins — only  bigger. 
You  do  much  more — too  fine  to  tell. 
But  dat's  enough:  me  here  to  sell. 
If,  as  I  tink,  you  like  him  well. 

Perhaps  you'll  name  your  figure." 

"  My  lords — my  lords!"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"Who  ever  saw  so  strange  a  thing, 

Or  dream  of  such  a  horse  ? 
Ha,  ha!  when  turned  the  tiny  peg 
To  see  him  lift  his  fine  fore-leg! 

Buy  him?  of  course— of  course ! 
I  would  not  for  the  five  great  zones, 
The  wealth  of  all  their  thousand  thrones, 

This  masterpiece  of  art, 
Should  ever  fiU  a  gilded  shrine 
In  other  halls  than  these  of  mine. 

Or  glad  some  rival's  heart! 
What  says  my  Keeper  of  the  cash — 

Himself  the  best  of  tizzies — 
How  much  to  spend  would  not  be  rash 

On  such  a  horse  as  this  is?" 

Replied  the  bland  Exchequer  lord, 
♦'  0  king,  give  what  you  will ; 


The  doubt  is  what  you  canH  afford, 

Whilst  I  command  the  till! 
Bid  what  you  please,  great  master  mine; 

No  faithful  Uege  wm  grudge  it 
Or,  if  the  sulky  daves  repine. 

Leave  me  to  cook  the  budget" 

"There— there!"  cried  the  king, 
"  How  much  must  he  bring? 
You've  only  to  speak  for  the  guineas  to  ring !" 

"Qo— offer  your  cash  to  the  bird  on  the  wing !" 
Sneered  the  horse-dealing  savage :  "  dat  lark  in  de  sky, 
Would  gold  fetch  him  down  to  be  baked  in  a  pie? 
' 0  tanl^!'  he  say,  and  0  tanky  say  L       ' 
Now,  hearkee  to  me, 
Dis  horse  dat  you  see 
Was  made  by  three  fellers  much  wiser  than  we: 
Nine  years  they  sat  a-thinking. 

With  hand  upon  the  chin. 
Across  the  work-bench  winking. 

Before  they  did  begin. 
Nine  years  they  spent  a-talking 

Of  what  their  tnoughts  had  oeen. 
In  turn  their  plans  a-chalking 
Upon  the  workshop  screen. 
Nine  vears  they  toiled  a-bmlding. 

And  then  they  came  to  die ; 
Two  craves  alas !  were  filled  in 

Before  the  Horse  would  fly. 
But  when  the  last  lay  sickly. 

He  kindly  sent  for  me ; 
Says  they,  *  my  lad  come  quickly. 

He's  almost  up  the  tree!' 
I  went :  I  found  him  ^dyin^ ; 

But  he  said,  *  The  work  is  done. 
The  Horse  that  goes  a-flying 

I  leave  to  you,  my  son. 
The  secret's  m  a  parchment  scroll, 

Concealed  within  my  breeches; 
One  promise  please : — ^upon  your  soul. 

You  won't  for  filthy  riches 
Resini  tlie  prize :  demand  no  less 

Of  those  who'll  swarm  to  buy. 
Than  a  respectable  Princess, 
Good  bye,  my  lad — good  bye!  * 
Now  what  you  say  ?  your  daughter's  nice ; — 
I'm  not  so  nasty : — that's  the  price !  " 

You  may  guess  that  an  offer  so  friendly  and  frank 
Made  the  Court  and  the  King  look  remarkably  blank. 
Just  fancy  yourself,  my  dear  madam — do  pray. 
If  your  own  model  maid  should  composedly  say, 
"  Please  mem,  might  I  wear  your  best  bonnet  and 

shawl. 
To  go  with  my  cousin  to-night  to  VauxhaJl?" 
If  you  think  that  your  answer'd  be  pithy  and  short, 
You  may  guess  what  the  King  said  and  what  said  die 

Court. 

Still  it  seemed  so  absurd, 

He  thought,  at  a  word. 
To  lose  the  fine  Horse  that  could  fly  like  a  bird, 

That  he  didn't  give  way 

To  his  temper  and  say 
Such  horrid  strong  things  as  papas,  in  the  play. 
Would  seem  to  consider  gives  point  to  their  "  nay." 

He  argued,  "  thifl  lout 

Knows  what  he's  about ; 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  though  to  ticMe  a 

trout ! 
A  wretch  who  can  scarce  know  the  clink  of  a  ducat 
Will  jump  at  the  offer  of  gold  by  the  bucket; 
While,  as  for  my  daughter — an  impudent  whim  I 
We'll  try  how  diplomacy  answers  with  him. 
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Yoar  Horse,  my  good  Mend — a  mere  toy  thougb  it  be, 

I  wish  to  possess.    In  selecting  your  fee, 

I  mast  say  you'd  better  have  left  it  to  me. 

To  sceer  at  hard  casb,  man,  is  humbug  so  rank 

That  I  doubt  if  you  ever  went  over  the  Bank ; 

To  ask  for  my  daughter  is  still  more  insane : — 

Wbjr,  ereiy  one  knows  she*8  peculiarly  plain ; 

She  squints  with  one  eye, 

And  one  shoulder's  too  high. 
And  she  hops  in  her  walk ; — she's  a  positiye  Ouy ! 
And  her  hairs  run  to  seed  like  a  crop  of  dry  teanes, 
And  'twas  only  last  night  she  broke  out  in  the 

measles. 
Of  course,  if  you  wish  me,  I'm  ready  to  bid  her 
Accept  you  at  once  :  don't  be  rash,  out  consider ! 

Then]  forth  from  the  ring 

That  siurrounded  the  King, 
The  Prince  heir-apparent  adranced  with  a  spring. 
"  Good  gracious,"  ne  shouted,  *'  to  speak  so  of  sister! 
I'm  sure  it's  a  wonder  your  tongue  aoesn't  blister ! 
This  blubber-lipped  rascal,  this  woolly-pate  cur,* 
To  dare  to  come  here  and  talk  nonsense  of  her ; 
And  you,  at  your  age  too,  to  gape  at  his  Horse, 
As  if  the  whole  thing  wasn't  humbug  of  coiu'se ; 
If  you  must  be  convinced  it's  a  thundering  do, 
Here  !^rm  in  the  saddle,  and  round  goes  tne  screw ! " 

Tor  my  part — ^who  neyer,  Fm  sorry  to  sing, 

Could  puU  without  flinching  my  shower-bath  string — 

I  candidly  own  that  his  Highness's  freak 

Appears,  to  my  thinking,  both  wilful  and  weak ; 

.\nd,  being  by  nature  much  wiser  than  witty, 

Itegard  such  a  simpleton  simply  with  pity. 

With  a  great  crash  of  clock-work  and  jingle  of  wheels, 
'Hie  savage  steed  instantly  kicked  up  his  heels, 
Gaye  a  stamp  and  a  bound  and  a  plunge  and  a  neigh, 
Sprang  snorting  from  earth  and  flew  soaring  away ! 

Straight,  straight  through  the  air 

He  rattled  fiill  tear, 
Oalloping,  galloping  goodness  knows  where ! 
Till  the  Prince,  whom  they  followed  with  horrifled 

stare, 
Far  dwindled  in  distance  and  ether  quite  thin. 
Looked  less  than  a  walnut — a  whitebait — a  pin ! 
And  in  five  minutes  more,  so  exceedingly  small, 
Tliere  really  was  nothing  to  look  at  at  all ! 

"  Yah !  seize  me  the  traitor — the  fiend !  he  shall  swing ! 
Old's  bomb-shells  and  catapults!"  thundered  the 
king. 

*  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  villain  of  oiur  story 
^,  in  reality,  an  African ; — ^the  authors  of  the  Arabian 
Kights  being  quite  as  independent  as  Shakspere  in  their 
i:>^i^phical  notions.  His  character  is  so  thoroughly 
thit  of  the  conventional  "■  nigger  "  of  fairy  romance,  and 
Africa  so  likely  a  place  to  pick  up  an  Enchanted  Horse, 
that  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  him  the  usual 
efaancteristic8  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  his  real 
t>nr€d.  I  shall  probably  be  reminded  that  the  conduct  of 
Jhe  Horse,  in  taking  Uie  first  opportunity  of  making  a 
till  for  Bengal,  is  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was  at 
l^-^t  acquainted  with  the  road.  But  since,  most  as- 
^^i^y,  the  Indian  was  no  mild,  efi'eminate  Bengalee,  I 
<io  Dot  lay  much  stress  upon  this  particular  fact. 

1  cannot  help  remarking  that,  in  mj  own  opinion,  the 
!^al  fitory  would  have  been  better  had  the  author  not 
^^^^i^ted  upon  the  fact  that  the  Horse  itself  was  enchanted. 
onrely  there  was  here  no  "  dignus  vindice  nodus."  Ma- 
pc  is  well  enough  in  its  way;  but,  like  a  great  many 
<'iQer  good  things,  is  occasionally  out  of  place.  We  take 
cjQch  more  interest  in  the  curious  quadruped  if  we  look 
Bpon  him  as  the  triumphant  result  of  a  long  life  of  artis- 
X  y*?^^  ^^^  ^  *dl  mgenuity  be  dispensed  with,  and 
yi  difficnhies  cut  short,  by  degrading  him  to  the  level  of 
iiMther  Shipton's  flyaway  broomstick. 


"  You  gallows-faced  heathen,  how  durst  you  draw  nigh, 
Xhief— ape  that  you  are !  with  a  horse  that  oould  fly? 

Do  you  see  what  he's  done? 

Flown  away  ?rith  my  son  I 
That's  aJU  !  0  by  Jove,  but  you'll  pay  for  your  fun ! 
Where  is  he  ?  1  ask  you — ^you  damnable  black ! 
Is  he  lost  ?  Is  it  likely  the  Horse  will  come  back  ?  " 

"Sare,  why  speak  to  me?   How  you  'spect  me  to 

know 
Where  dis  foolish  young  gentleman  likely  to  go  ? 
Me  run  up  to  stop  him ; — ^him  tell  me  '  ffet  out !' 
Me  'spostulate ;  aebbil !  him  hit  me  a  clout. 
Me  no  time  to  show  him  de  oder  peg,  sare, 
Dat  make  de  fine  Horse  come  down  out  of  de  air. 
If  he  no  find  it  out,  him  continue  to  fly 
Till  him  knock  a  great  hole  in  de  roof  of  de  sky ! 
Me  s'pose  dat  him  get  in  do  debbil's  own  row — " 

"  Cease,  Traitor  l"  the  King  said,  "  I  solemnly  yow 

That  if,  safe  and  sound, 

My  boy  isn't  found. 
Before  the  great  sun  has  completed  his  round, 
In  twenty-four  hoiurs  told  ofi"  by  the  olook, 
Our  heaasman  shall  hand  you  at  once  to  the  block. 
Meanwhile — hollo,  blacksmith!    steel  bracelets  for 

one  — 
Beware,  when  to-morrow  I  ask  for  my  son  1" 

Twere  needless  to  tell  what  a  frightful  to  do 

Upset  the  whole  Palace ;  how  dreiadfully  blue 

The  'Sticks'  and  the  'Grooms'  and  the  Chamberlains 

grew; 
(As  any  good  Stick  would,  of  course,  at  the  bare  hint 
That  the  Heir  to  the  throne  was  no  longer  Apparent.) 
How  the  king  feeliug  anxious  and  wakeful — no 

wonder ! 
Lay  lapping  rum '  nightcaps'  and  roaring  like  thunder; 
While,  chamed  in  the  cellar,  that  Indian  perfidious, 
With  yells  made  the  night  inconceiyably  ludeous. 
All  this,  which  decidedly  out  of  our  line  is, 
We  briefly  pass  oyer  to  follow  his  Highness. 

Away,  away,  tlirough  the  pathless  blue. 
Higher  than  ever  the  condor  flew ; 
Over  the  desolate  mountain-height, 
Over  the  glacier  jagged  and  white ; 
Over  the  deep  dusk  plains  beneath. 
Crossed  by  many  a  wandering  wreath, 
Without  one  sound  or  mark  of  man 
Throughout  their  shadowy  roimded  span ; 
Stretching  away,  like  a  swartbj  lea. 
To  the  luminous  line  of  the  distant  sea. 

The  very  first  words  Prince  Firouz  spoke 

Were  "  Blow  me  tight,  but  it's  past  a  joke ! 

A  curse  I  say  on  my  folly  to  back 

This  clattering,  flyaway,  clockwork  hack ! 

I  can't  pull  him  in  for  he's  all  made  of  tin, 

And,  to  judge  by  the  way  the  wheels  jingle  and  spin, 

He  may  fly  for  a  week,  and  the  pestilent  pin 

That  started  wont  stop  him ;  oh,  murder  I  see 

In  more  ways  than  one  that  it's  all  up  with  me !" 

K  ever  you've  seen 

The  *  veteran  Green  * 
Ascend  with  his  boat-load  of  cocknies,  or  been 
Yourself  on  a  trip  to  the  regions  serene. 
Please  fancy  the  funk  of  his  petrified  crew. 
If  he  suddenly  said,  looking  rue^Uy  blue, 
"  We've  seen  the  last  of  London  Town, 
For  the  valve's  gone  wrong  and  we  can't  come  down : 

And  the  thinner  you  grow, 

The  higher  we  go ; 
So  where  we  shall  stop  I'm  not  likely  to  know ! — " 
So  shall  you  figure  the  blank  despair 
Of  poor  Prince  Firouss  up  in  the  air. 
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Now,  in  cases  like  these — ^you  may  sneer  if  you  please-^ 
It's  fifty  times  worse  when  you've  no  bread  and 

cheese — 
Not  even  so  much  as  a  peni^y  French  roll, 
For  a  sort  of  spare  link  between  body  and  soul ; 

And  hence,  as  he  flew 

Through  the  fast^faUing  dew> 
Each  supperless  moment  more  frantic  he  grew ; 
And  tugged  at  the  bridle,  and  strained  at  the  screw. 
And  piously  said  all  the  prayers  that  he  knew, 
In  hopes  of  inducing  the  horse  to  bring  to ; — 

Till  down  sunk  the  sun : 

I'm  certain,  for  one, 
He'd  have  pitched  himself  over  as  sure  as  a  gun, 
If,  just  at  that  moment,  he  hadn't  espied 
A  second  small  handle,  deep  sunk  in  the  hide. 
"  Thank  Heaven,  at  last  there's  a  chance  to  be  tried ! 
I  can't  be  worse  off— that's  a  comfort !"  he  cried ; 
*'  Even  if— as  most  likely — ^"tis  part  of  the  triok. 
And  you  screw  up  thii  peg  when  you  'want  him  to 
kick." 

No !  Down  at  the  touch 

Went  the  steed  very  much 
I^ike  a  crow  on  a  fallow  slow-sinking,  and  such 
Was  the  giddy  sensation  as  wheeling  and  wheeling 
He  went,  that  the  Prince  lost  all  thinking  and  feeling, 
And  found  all  his  brain-work  as  quickly  congealing 
As  if  playing  pendidum,  legs  to  the  ceiling. 

Starting  at  last,  as  out  of  a  dream, 

He  woke  to  find  the  clear  moon  shining 
Full  on  his  face : — "  Well,  don't  it  seem," 

'  He  said,  "aBiflhad  been  dining? 
I'm  in  a  land  of  chimney-cowls ; 
That's  plain  :  and  how  they  all  swing  whining ! 
And  there's  my  Horse — ^by  all  the  fates, 
Insanely  trying  to  graze  off  the  slates  ! 
Bah !  fool  that  I  am — ^I  remember  it  all ! 
He's  back  upon  earth  to  look  out  for  a  stall. 
The  stupid  brute  can't  have  the  sense  of  a  louse 
To  turn  a  chap  loose  on  the  top  of  a  house! 
I  won't  sleep  outside !  how  the  housemaids  will  roar 
When  they  hear  rat-tat-tat  on  their  jolly  trap-door !" 

After  infinite  groping 

Boimd  roof-top  and  coping, 
Ho  reached  a  dark  nook,  where  a  ladder  went  sloping, 
By  way  of  a  species  of  airy  back-stair. 
One  couldn't  lor  certain  prognosticate  where. 

An  endless  terrace  carved  and  laid 

With  snow-bright  marble :  not  a  sound. 
Nor  sign — save  where  the  moonlight  played 

Along  what  seemed  enchanted  ground, 
And  on  the  three  great  windows  bright, 
Flung  open  to  the  sultry  night. 

From  slowly-burning  lamps  within, 
Creeps  on  the  air  a  golden  gloss. 

The  giddy  bats  fly  blindly  in,  ' 
Through  floating  trailers  looped  across : 

And  out  again,  on  soundless  wing, 
They  dive  and  flit  the  platform  round; 

But  hark !  whose  jingling  footsteps  ring  ? 
Who  dares  to  tread  enchanted  ground  ? 

"Aha!"  cried  the  Prince, 
"  This  is  charming,  but  since 
I'm  rather  too  hungry  the  matter  to  mince, 
I'll  just  beg  a  peep  through  those  curtains  of  chintz ; 
The  windows  would  hardly  be  open  so  wide, 
I  should  think,  if  one  wasn't  expected  inside. 
Ha!  beauty,  by  jingo  I"— 

So  still  she  sat 
Amid  the  grand  armorial  panes 
Flung  backward  from  her  chair  of  state, 
You  might  have  deemed  that  firom  her  reins 


All  force  had  ebbed,  as  if  to  rise 
BesisUess  in  those  noble  eyes. 

Half  leaning  on  the  faultless  arm, 

That  shone  through  glossy  waves  of  hair, 
She  sat,  the  spirit  of  the  calm. 

The  Queen  of  moonlight,  gazing  there : 
Gazing  on  the  grand  procession. 

Brightly  marching  east  and  west ; 
Star  and  plant's  thick  succession, 

Toiling  orbs  that  scorn  at  rest ! 

Hairbrained  was  the  Prince  and  reckless. 

But  his  face  due  qualms  expressed, 
When  he  saw  the  diamond  necklace, 

Throbbing  on  her  startled  breast ; 
And  when  she,  with  calm  impatience. 

Queen-like  eves  upon  him  fixed. 
Then,  indeed,  his  young  sensations 

Grew  at  once  extremely  "  mixed ; " 
Not  that  she  looked  annoyed  or  furious. 
But  much  surprised  and  proudly  curious. 

"  I'm  the  Prince  of  Cashmere," 

"  I'm  the  Child*  of  Bengal ! " 

"  I'm  intruding,  I  fear."— 

"Oh,  dear,  not  at  all! 
But  our  ditches  are  deep  and  oar  walls  are  high, 
And  our  warders  are  fierce  and  let  nobody  by, 
And  you  didn't,!  fancy, drop  down  firom  the  sky?" 

"  I  fancy,  I  did," 

Said  the  Prince  "  but  pray  bid 
You  cook  to  peep  under  his  pudding-pot  lid ! 
I  swear  I'm  so  hungry  I'd  feed  off  a  horse, 
Without  making  faces,  or  asking  for  sauce ; 
In  fact,  since  I  started,  I've  lived  upon  vapour, 
And  eaten  both  gloves  and  no  end  of  brown  paper." 

"  Dear  me-— dear  me !"  said  the  sweet  nrincess, 

"  How  shocking !  some  sunper  he  quickly  shall  dress; 

Your  fork  you  shall  stick  in 

The  wing  of  a  chicken. 
And  revel  in  salad  that  lobster  shall  tliicken ; 
Champagne  shan't  be  wanting  to  fill  up  a  chink, 
Nor  punch  that  would  make  a  dried  crocodile  wink. 
So  few  are  our  visitors  here  in  Bengal, 
I'm  only  too  pleased  you  came  this  way  to  call." 

Delightful  days  I    I've  often  thought, 

When  starch  formalities  were  none ; 
When  beauty,  turning  up  unsought, 

Blessed  the  fflad  finder  idly  won. 
When  folks  had  littie  else  to  do 

But  smoke  their  pipes  in  gardens  breezy  ; 
Till  mild  adventures  came  to  woo. 

And  crisp  the  stream  of  "  Life  made  easy ! " 
All,  well-a-day !  so,  times  there  were 

When  ways  were  none  to  mend ; 
When  oaks  were  tall  that  now  are  all 

Transformed  to  good  Wall's-end — 
When  wriggling  out  of  old-woild  eggs, 

Came  huge  land-lubber  whales. 
With  fourscore  eyes  and  fifty  legs 

And  several  dozen  tails. 
When  sprawled  fat  spiders,  yards  across, 

And  each  primeeval  lizard 
Could  grind  a  tough  rhinoceros 

Alive  within  his  gizzard. 
Till  Time  came  by  witii  sand  and  scythe. 

To  banish  the  colossal ; 
And  pitched  their  naked  bones  to  writhe 

In  gaunt  museum-fossil. 


•  Pro  **  lufanta,"  scilicet  Princes**,— prosodijc  gratiA. 
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Long  may  they  rest  in  idle  truce, 

Quartzrcoffin'd  and  age-smitten. 
Who'd  wish  to  eee  a  mammoth  loosoi 

His  best  fiends  tossed  and  bitten? 
But  mast  all  eras  change  alike, 

The  same  coarse  hand  crush  all? 
The  sted  that  should  the  elm-tree  strike, 

On  bleeding  violets  fall? 
And  could  not  even  time  forbear 

To  spoil  those  charming  days. 
Whose  venr  sunset  in  the  air 

Still  gilds  Arabia's  lays  ? 

Come,  come,  little  muse !  this  is  *'  nodding"  indeed ! 

The  Prmce  very  gadly  sat  down  to  his  feed; 

Some  dozen  black  eunnohs  brought  up  every  morsel  in 

Hates  of  pure  gold,  or  still  costlier  porcelain ; 

All  was  delightful,  and  very  divine 

Tne  deep-swimming  goblets  of  ruby-bright  wine. 

Now,  honest  old  wall ! 

I  prithee  tell  all 
That  met  the  sweet  ears  of  the  child  of  Bengal ; 
How  spoke  the  gay  prince  at  the  blitho  tSt&d-tSte, 
That  grew  so  imprudently  lengthy  and  late? 

"Ah,  royal  child ! — ^I  give  thee  the  pith, 

Since  life  within  me  rallied, 
(Another  tumbler,  hot,  please,  with : — 

This  is  indeed  a  salaa !) 
Your  beauty's  done  its  work  on  me, 

And,  heaven  be  my  witness. 
Without  vour  smiles  the  world  would  be, 

(Oh,  what  a  plate  of  kidnm !) 
I  say  the  world  were  one  wide  blank, 

A  hopeless  hateful  prison ; 
(Such  stunning  punch  I  never  drank !) 

My  angel,  won't  you  listen?" 

Then,  shifting  down  from  love  to  gold. 

His  father's  wealth  he  sounded; 
His  fame  in  fifty  books  inrolled. 

His  realm  almost  unbounded. 
He  talked  of  chested  millions, 

Of  pearl  tiaras  ten, 
Of  crimson  war-pavilions. 

And  endless  lanes  of  men. 
Of  the  vast  palace-parapets 

That  blazed  a  furlong  high ; 
The  fish-pools  and  the  fountain-jets 

That  sprinkled  half  the  sky ! 

Well  pleased  the  lady  listened 

To  the  sounding  of  such  fame. 
And  her  dark  eyes  brightly  glistened 

When  the  wild  proposal  came : 
But  the  Horse  upon  tne  house-top 

Made  her  start  a  little  too ; — 
"  For  goodness'  sake,  sir,  now  stop !" 

She  said,  **  that  can't  be  true ! 
What!  gallop  here  from  far  Cashmere 

Along  the  yielding  sky, 
And  reach  Bengal  ere  night  could  fall  1" 

"  You  think  it's  all  my  eye  ?" 
The  Prince  cried :  "  Step  upon  the  roof. 

Fair  Child,  and  you  shall  see ; 
And  find  in  this  the  clearest  proof 

That  you  may  trust  in  me. 
You'll  come?    Brave  girl,  I  knew  it ! 

Yon  vault  is  not  so  dark 
But  he'U  bear  you  safely  through  it, 

Till  you  hear  the  dog-star  bark. 
I  now  no  longer  fear  him  ; 

I  can  curb  his  clockwork  flight, 
And  I  know  the  way  to  steer  him. 

So  mind  you  hold  me  tight !" 


Aslant  Cashmere  the  morning  breaks  and  grows  to 

sultry  day ; 
Now  from  the  brazen  arch  of  noon  the  cruel  simbeams 

play; 
Now,  striking  from  the  purple  west,  they  float  in 

painted  lines ; 
Now,  rouna  and  rayless  ere  he  sinks,  the  feeble 

monarch  shines. 
All  day  the  king  had  stumped  about,  and  asked  of 

every  one, 
"  Pray  can  you  tell  me  anything  of  my  departed  son?" 
Of  course  ms  worst  misgivings  would  nobody  avow, 
So  ail  they  did  for  answer  was  to  shake  their  heads 

and  bow. 

Then  mad  with  wrath  and  fear  he  grew,  and  iU  with 

rage  of  mind ; 
"  Bring  forth,"  he  said,  "this  Indiaman;  this  cunning 

knave  unbind ; 
Set  out  the  block  and  basket,  that  his  head  may  grin 

to-night 
Upon  the  steepest  pinnacle  that  crowns  our  palace 

height  !"^ 

Out  came  the  solemn  headsman,  with  his  heavy 

shouldered  axe ; 
Out  came  the  wretched  Indian,  whining,  "  Crikey, 

what  a  tax 
To  pay  for  bringing  here  a  horse  wliich,  it  must  be 

allowed. 
Caps  all  the  world  for  workmanship !"    "  Speak  up, 

sir !"  bawled  the  crowd. 

The  headsman  swings  his  hatchet 

Three  times  aloft  in  air : — 
To  see  the  nigger  catch  it, 

The  people  press  and  stare. 
"  Hold,  hold  the  death-stroke— hearken ! 

The  Prince — the  Prince  I  hooray  I" 
A  thousand  flung  caps  darken 

At  onoe  the  face  of  day. 
"  Hooray,  our  fine  young  master, 

He's  here  all  safe  and  sound ! 
There  isn't  no  disaster !" 

Koar  all  the  folks  around. 

"  Hug,  hug  me,  Royal  Father ! 
A  lady  on  the  crupper ! 

She  loves  me  too,  sir — ^rather ! 
And,  oh !  sir,  such  a  supper ! 

Such  kidneys !  oh !  such  lovely  eyes, 
And  such  a  little  waist ! 

She's  here — no  there,  sir,  in  disguise. 
For  fear  she  should  be  chased!" 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  the  monarch  said,  "  I  don't 

quite  comprehend : 
Pray  where  were  you  the  livelong  night  ?— and  who's 

yoTU*  female  friend  ? 
I  don't  quite  see  the  story's  point,  or  why  she  should 

be  chased. 
You  skip  so  quick  from  kidneys  to  the  lady's  little 

waist !" 

Again  the  frank  young  Prince  began  and  told  the 

story  tiirough, 
Commencing  wnere,  aloft  in  air,  the  mad  sky-charger 

flew. 
He  prosed  about  the  charming  cliild  a  little,  to  bo 

sure. 
And  sketched,  with  pardonable  pride,  his  brilliant 

coup  (Tamour. 

"  I  chose  not  that  the  million 
Should  say,"  continued  he, 
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**  He  came  a  riding  pillion, 

With  a  wife  upon  his  knee; 
And  therefore  I  alighted 

At  our  country  palace  gate, 
Till,  royally  invited, 

I  hring  her  home  in  state. 
Pui*suit !  a  likely  notion ! 

I'm  not  myself,  sir,  yet ; 
That  nag's  confounded  motion 

Might  steadier  hrains  upset." 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  cried  the  king.    "Why, 

bless  my  heart  and  soul, 
They're  nicking  off  the  rascal's  head  to  clap  upon  a 

pole; 
He  needn't  die — of  course  not — ^if  you*r«  certain 

you're  alive- 
Quick!   check  his  fate,  and  through  the  gate  that 

hateful  heathen  drive ! 

And  for  a  hint,  six  kicks  imprint  with  care  upon  his 

stem. 
That  lightly  of  the  lame-foot  maidt  the  tingle  he  may 

learn. 
Now,  lovelorn  son,  this  mercy  done,  we'll  view  your 

lady's  charms ; 
Ho!   turn  a  torch-light  escort  out,  and  drummers 

beat  to  arms !" 

Danced  on  the  drum  the  larum-loud,  the  clear-throat 
bugles  blew. 

It's  ravel  bright  of  roaring  light  each  bursting  bonfire 
threw; 

Forth  strode  the  milk-white  elephants  in  hugh  throne- 
laden  pairs, 

And,  shuddering  at  tlieir  foot-fall  weight,  far  shook 
the  city  squares. 

Then  down  the  crowded  rampart-line  a  cheer  like 

thunder  ran, 
As  through  the  massive  gateway-arch  poured  the 

long-lighted  van ; 
As  rose  amid  the  roar  of  dmms  the  stormy  serenade, 
And  streaming  down  the  causeway  went  the  endless 

cavalcade. 

The  fleece-drawn  mist  hangs  bloodshot  o'er  the  torch- 
man's  winding  line ; 

Like  shock-hair'd  goblins  of  the  dew  the  palm-ti'ees 
blink  and  shine ; 

Till  breeze-borne  floats  the  wedding-march,  blown 
back  in  filmy  strains, 

From  a  dusk-red  heuzy  gmnmer  moving  o'er  the  moon- 
less plains. 

They  tapped  the  Indian  on  the  back, 
"  Begone,  you  thief,"  said  tliey ; 

"  You  just  make  track,  and  don't  come  back, 
Or  else  alive  you'll  flay ! 

♦  "  Pede  Poena  claudo." 


So  swears  his  Royal  Highness, 

And  his  word  he's  like  to  keep ; 
So  don't  abuse  his  kindness 

Now  he's  let  you  off  so  cheap." 
Uprose  the  kneeling  victim 

With  a  scowl  of  8erpen^hate, 
And,  as  if  the  fiend  had  kicked  him, 

Ran  yelping  through  the  gate. 
You  cannot  think  how  cunning 

Was  that  varlet's  foxy  soul, 
Nor,  if  you'd  seen  him  running. 

Had  you  ever  ffuessed  his  goal. 
With  horrid  croaks  of  malice. 

And  thoughts  too  vile  to  tdl. 
He  reached  the  country  palace, 

And  briskly  rang  tlie  bell. 

"De  master  of  de  Horse  am  I," 

Said  he,  "  de  King's  a-coming ; 
Look  where  dat  heap  o'  torches  fly, 

And  harkee  to  de  drumming ! 
To  seat  upon  de  saddle 

His  lady  bright  and  true, 
Young  massa  bid  me  rattle 

Like  a  swish-tale  kangaroo. 
For,  says  he,  *  the  crowd  s  quite  fur'us 

To  see  my  Princess  fair. 
And  I  ffuess  they'll  count  it  cur'us 

If  I  letch  her  home  by  air !' 
But  what's  the  good  o'  talkin' 

Till  we  catch  it  'cross  the  hide  ? 
Will  you  please  to  let  me  wa^  in, 

Till  I  set  the  gal  astride  ?" 

Alas,  too  trusting  beauty ! 

Your  Prince  is  at  the  gate ; 
But  the  nigger  saves  his  booty 

And  the  bridegroom  comes  too  late. 
Alas,  too  sanguine  lover. 

Dismounting  at  the  doors, 
As  a  pheasant  wliirrs  from  cover, 

Away  the  Indian  soars ! 
Aloft  a  blazing  flambeau 

He  waves  in  triumph  wild ; 
While,  in  the  clutch  of  Sambo, 

Screams  the  poor  affrighted  child  ! 
"  Hoy,  Massa  Prince, — good  bye,  sare ! 

Dis  nigger  up  to  snuff! 
You  catch  me  ?    0  you  tnr,  sare ! 

Dat  just  one  leetle  tough. 
Me  neber  had  de  measles. 

So  your  sister  count  for  small ; 
I'se  one  of  dem  bom  weasels 

You  don't  trap  every  fall ! 
Dis  fine  gal  suit  me  better, 

All  royal  top  to  toe : — 
Wal — ^in  hopes  to  get  a  letter 

'Fore  long,  up  sky  we  go !" 

End  of  the  Fint  Canto. 
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PART   I. 

Therb  are  certain  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
an  opinion  preyails  that  those  who  are  bom  with- 
out the  ordinary  complement  of  rational  faculties 
aze  placed  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  under  the  direct 
i:Didance  and  protection  of  Qtod  himself  that  they 
reoeire  a  degree  of  honour  and  reverence  such  as  a 
deront  Christian  would  pay  to  a  saint  or  an  apos- 
tle. In  such  countries  the  natural  fool  and  idiot 
are  looked  upon  as  beii^  whose  persons  are  not 
odI J  privileged  and  sacred,  but  who  besides  are 
supposed  to  be  chosen  by  the  Creator  as  pure  and 
mo&naive  instruments  through  whom  he  fre- 
quently gives  forth  the  manifestations  of  his  will, 
espedally  as  regards  the  future  and  the  past.  In 
&ct  tl^ey  are  considered  as,  to  a  certain  extent, 
inspired,  and  their  acts  and  words  are  supposed  to 
impiy  a  depth  of  meaning  that  is  never  attached 
to  those  of  a  reasonable  individual.  This  is  the 
case  in  many  countries  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  New  World,  and  it  may  be  fairly  deemed  a 
proof  of  our  Oriental  origin,  that  in  some  remote 
parts  of  our  own  land  such  opinions,  a  good  deal 
limited  and  modified  it  is  true,  are  foimd  to  exist. 

One  thing  is  obvious  and  wall  known  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject — ^which  is  that  in  all  pagan 
nations  their  prophets  and  prophetesses  were  imi- 
formly  supposed  to  utter  their  oracles  and  re- 
sponses under  the  influence  of  a  divine  Airy  which 
amonnted  to  temporary  insanity,  and  we  know 
that  the  exorcists  of  the  middle  ages  were  simi- 
larly influenced.  As  it  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
eTer,  to  write  an  essay  on  this  particular  subject, 
ire  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to 
^  relation  of  a  very  singular  narrative,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  perfectly  true  and  well  re- 
inembered  by  ourselves,  as  weU  as  by  many  still 
linng. 

About  thirty-four  years  ago  there  lived  at  a 
place  called  "  the  Widow  Hill,"  that  is  to  say,  when 
wirectly  pronounced,  "Woody"  or  "Wooded" 
Hill,  tluree  or  four  famiHes  named  Cosgrove,  Cul- 
Hnan,  Lockharty  and  Gott.  Tom  Cosgrove  and 
Jenuny  Cullinan  were  both  farmers  of  the  more 
extensive  and  respectable  class,  and  were  conse- 
qnenUy  wealthy  and  independent  men,  considering 
tii<nr  condition  in  Hfe.  Gott,  who  had  been  a 
serjeant-major  in  the  army,  was  a  pensioner,  and 
only  farmed  about  eight  acres,  if  so  much ;  he 
had  also  been  originally  a  weaver  and  kept  a 
weaTing  shop  witii  half-a-dozen  looms  in  faR 
operation.  Their  farms  marched  each  other,  and 
peihaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  of 
gieat^  rural  beauty  than  the  wild  and  sequestered 
little  valley  in  which  they  lay.  There  ran  parallel 
with,  and  winding  according  to  the  bendings  of 
the  upper  farm,  a  beautiful  and  ancient  road,  which 
^^88  its  boundary  on  one  side,  and  followed  the 
corves  of  ita  ^treme  yeij^  on  that  part,    ^m 


this  road — the  sides  of  which  on  the  right  and 
left  were  overgrown  with  green  short  grass,  and 
in  many  places  spangled  with  wild  flowers  whose 
beauty  and  fragrance  made  a  walk  along  it  so 
peculiarly  romantic  and  delightM — ^from  this 
road  we  looked  *  down  into  a  sweet  little  vale 
that  resembled  an  inverted  bow,  so  green,  so 
pastoral,  and  calm  looking,  that  one's  first  natural 
wish  would  be  to  spend  a  life  in  a  spot  of  such 
secluded  beauty.  Through  this  valley,  so  fiill  of 
repose  and  soHtude,  wound  a  streamlet  over  a 
smooth  sandy  bottom,  and  in  a  nook,  covered  in 
summer  with  the  golden-blossomed  fiirze  that 
perfumed  the  whole  glen,  it  gathered  itself  into  a 
clear  pool,  just  deep  enough  in  midsummer  to 
wash  the  fleecy  sheep  which  fed  over  its  green 
pastures ;  for  the  farms  we  spoke  of  were  stock 
mrms,  and  their  respective  proprietors  cultivated 
no  more  land  than  was  barely  necessary  for  their 
own  support. 

The  distance  between  Cosgrove's  residence  and 
CuUinan's  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
former  place  there  lived  another  man  named 
Lockhart,  whose  circumstances  were  quite  as  in- 
dependent as  those  of  his  neighbours.  This  per- 
son's ancestors,  being  of  Scotch  descent,  had  been 
originally  stem  and  gloomv  Presbyterians,  al- 
though he  himself  and  his  rather  adhered  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion,  in  consequence  of  his 
grandfather  having  adopted  the  creed  of  his  wife 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
This  Lockharf  s  character  was  pecuHar.  The 
religious  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
immediate  fanuly  effected  modifications  of  temper 
and  disposition  that  were  strikingly  anomalous. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  manifested  in 
his  bearing  much  of  that  shrewd  but  gloomy 
solemnity  that  characterized  the  old  Covenanters  of 
Scotland  and  the  more  rigid  class  of  Korthem 
Presbyterians.  Upon  this  had  been  superinduced 
a  feeble  portion  of  that  cheerj^ilness  which  usually 
marks  the  Irish  temperament ;  but  so  strongly  was 
it  checked  by  the  dark  solemn  spirit  of  his  ori- 
ginal creed,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  estimate  his  character  properly,  or  to 
determine  the  peculiar  class  of  temperament  to 
which  he  belonged.  One  vice,  however,  was 
deeply  and  indelibly  imprinted  upon  his  heart — 
to  wit,  an  extraordinary  and  almost  unparalleled 
love  of  money — and  an  indisposition  to  part  with 
it,  which  made  him  rigid  and  penurious  to  the 
last  degree. 

Now,  it  BO  happened  that  this  remarkable  man 
had  two  sons — ^the  elder  of  whom  was  named 
George,  and  the  younger  Joe,  an  idiot.  George 
was  a  weU-made,  good-looking,  cheerful  young 
fellow,  who  inherited  more  apparently  of  his 
moOier's  dispoaitioii  than  hi3  other's— to  which 
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his  indeed  seemed  a  very  striking  and  decided 
contrast.  He  was  a  general  favourite  with  every 
one ;  sang  a  good  song,  made  a  good  jest,  told  an 
excellent  story,  and  in  general  was  the  life  and 
sonl  of  every  rustic  assembly  or  festive  sport 
where  he  appeared.  Gifted  with  a  handsome  face, 
buoyant  spirits,  and  a  good  voice,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
softer  sex,  who  principally  admire  those  fortunate 
young  fellows  wlio  happen  to  be  so  endowed. 

The  second  son,  Joe,  was,  as  we  have  said,  an 
idiot — one,  we  may  add,  from  his  birth.  He  was 
rather  tall,  slender,  and  of  a  melancholy  but  plain 
cast  of  countenance.  His  eyes  were  soft  and 
solemn,  and  had  that  mild  and  dreamy  look  that 
is  peculiar  to  his  class.  In  his  case,  however,  it 
was  tempered  into  something  that  was  singularly 
sweet  and  affectionate,  although  it  is  true  the 
moumM  expression  was  ever  tiiere.  Altogether 
it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  him  without  in- 
terest as  the  kind  and  gentle  creature  passed  from 
place  to  place,  swayed  by  the  innocent  but  capri- 
cious impulses  of  his  nature. 

Poor  Joe,  though  fond  of  cleanliness,  was,  like 
every  one  of  his  class,  rather  negligent  of  his  dress; 
and  for  this  reason — ^but  principally  because  his 
&ther  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
new  dress  for  him — ^he  generally  wore  the  old 
man's  cast-off  clothes ;  and  as  the  latter  was  rather 
of  a  large  size,  his  garments  were  considerably  too 
much  of  an  over-fit  for  the  son,  and  added  a  cha- 
racteristic vacancy  to  his  very  shape  and  appear- 
ance. In  this  loose  trim  he  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  regardless  of  heat  or  cold,  and  as 
much  at  his  ease  as  if  he  had  sat  in  a  drawing-room. 

If  his  mind,  however,  were  a  blank,  or  very 
nearly  approaching  to  it,  so  was  not  his  heart. 
The  poor  fellow  was  like  a  child  in  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  affection.  In  fact,  his  being 
might  be  said  to  consist  principally  of  love.  It 
was  nearly  an  impossibility  to  provoke  him  to 
anger.  lie  loved  everything  and  everybody,  and 
was  equally  beloved  in  his  turn.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  neither  mischievous,  cattle  nor 
fierce  dogs  were  ever  known  to  attack  him.  He 
was  wholly  exempt  from  the  enmity  of  man  and 
of  the  inferior  anunals,  who  seemed  rebuked  and 
awed  by  the  power  of  his  innocence  and  his  un- 
protected condition,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  unseen 
Spirit  of  God  that  accompanied  and  protected  him 
wherever  he  went. 

If,  however,  there  was  one  being  beyond  an- 
other whom  he  loved,  it  was  his  brother  George ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  GFeorge  formed, 
perhaps,  the  only  exception  in  life  among  those 
who  loved  him.  From  whatever  cause  it  pro- 
ceeded, the  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  he  did 
not  treat  the  gentle  and  affectionate  creature  well. 
He  has  frequently  striven  to  annoy  and  vex  him, 
but  in  vain ;  the  poor  boy  had  ever  met  him  with 
smiles  ,*  and  when,  on  some  occasions,  he  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  raise  his  hand  to  him,  the  look  of 
affectionate  sorrow  he  received  in  return  for  the 
blows  he  had  inflicted  was  enough  to  soften  a 
heart  of  stone.  And  yet  George,  after  all,  was 
not  cruel  to  him  according  to  om  notions  of 


cruelty.  He  was  the  only  one,  indeed,  from  yrhum 
the  other  ever  received  a  harsh  word,  or  a  blow,  and 
even  these  were  not  very  often  repeated,  forGeoigc 
was  not,  nor  could  he  be,  entirely  destitute  of  affec- 
tion for  his  gentle  and  defenceless  brother.  Poor 
Joe  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  getting  copper 
money,  in  small  quantities,  sometimes  from  slraii- 
gers,  who  took  it  for  granted  that,  like  most  of  Ms 
unhappy  dass,  he  must  have  been  destitute  and 
stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  sometimes,  besides, 
fix)m  many  who  knew  him,  and  who  availed  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity  to  put  it  in  his  power 
to  purchase  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  other  little 
ranties  of  the  kind.  Sometimes  these  loose  cop- 
pers accumulated  in  his  pockets,  until  he  has 
found  himself  master  of  a  shilling  or  two ;  on  which 
occasions  his  brother  (George  usually  made  it  a 
point,  either  to  steal  the  money  from  him  while 
asleep,  or  to  take  it  by  open  violence — in  both  of 
which  creditable  acts  he  was  not  unfreqnently 
anticipated  by  his  father. 

Tom  Cosgrove,  their  neighbour,  had  two  sons, 
also  fine  athletic  young  men,  frdl  of  courage  and 
animal  spirits.  He  also  had  one  daughter,  by  fai 
the  most  beautiful  peasant-girl  in  the  whole 
parish.  Mary  Cosgrove  was  rather  petty  in  size, 
but  of  almost  perfect  symmetry.  Her  luxuriant 
tresses  were  beautifully  fair,  her  sweet  oval  face 

?ale  but  exquisitely  clear  and  indicative  of  health. 
ndeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  anything  more 
delicious  than  her  small  rose-bud  mouth,  display- 
ing, when  she  smiled,  a  set  of  teeth  that  could  not 
be  surpassed  for  whiteness  and  regularity ;  whilst 
the  light  that  danced  in  her  laughing  blue  eyes, 
reflected  from  within  the  purest  imaginable  spirit 
of  innocence  and  light-hearted  mirth. 

A  littie  before  the  period  when  our  narrative 
commences,  Mary  Cosgrove,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  an  unmarried  imcle  who  had  adopted  her, 
and  with  whom  she  had  lived  almost  since  her 
childhood,  had  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father, 
who  was  now  preparing  to  emigrate  to  America, 
on  the  invitation  of  another  wealthy  brother,  also 
childless,  by  whom  he  and  his  whole  family  were 
pressed  to  go  and  partake  of  his  prosperity.  Mary, 
in  the  meantime,  had  been  left  the  sum  offiTS 
hundred  pounds  by  her  uncle,  and  was  conse- 
quently looked  upon  by  the  yotmg  men  of  that 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes  with  a  degree  of 
interest  proportioned  to  her  wealth  and  beauty. 

The  next  house  in  point  of  vicinity  to  Tom 
Cosgrove's,  was  that  of  Bob  Qott,  the  pensioner. 
Bob  was  as  well  to  do  in  the  world  as  any  of  them, 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  country  at  that  pmod, 
owing  to  the  great  circulation  of  money  arising 
from  war  prices  and  a  forced  market,  was  ple- 
thoric with  wealth,  if  we  contrast  its  circumstances 
then  with  its  lazar-like  condition  of  io-day.  Oott 
had  no  children,  but  his  wife,  a  thin,  keen  black- 
eyed  woman,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  shilling, 
and  was  abundantly  gifted  with  the  use  of  the 
tongue,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  bustling  and  active  industry,  to 
keep  more  than  one  servant,  who  was  a  Connaught 
woman,  by  name  Honor  Burke,  ttom  beside  the 
town  of  Bauin^, 
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Honor  was  as  firagal,  as  saying  in  her  habits, 
and  as  actiye  as  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  was 
a  great  fayoorite,  haying  Hyed  in  the  fSamily  for 
about  eight  years.  We  haye  said  she  was  a  Con- 
nauglit  iroman,  but  we  omitted  to  add,  that  al- 
though an  humble  seryant-maid,  she  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  deal  of  money — more  indeed  tibian 
any  one  would  suppose  she  eyer  could  haye  sayed 
during  the  period  of  her  seryice.  As,  however, 
Gozmaught  seryants,  when  they  come  to  the  north, 
or,  08  it  is  usually  termed  '*  down  the  coimtry," 
sometimes  adopt  a  method  of  getting  together 
money  that  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  we  shall 
briefly  detail  it  here;  regretting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  same  method  is  not  more  generally 
pat  in  practice  by  other  seryants,  as  weU  as  a  few 
occasional  ones  who  come  firam  the  West. 

The  first  thing  they  do  after  they  have  got  a 
conple  of  pounds  together,  is  to  purchase  a  year- 
old  calf,  which  is  sent  up  to  the  mountain-dis- 
tricts to  graze,  where  grazing  is  got  for  a  mere 
trifle.  Here  it  is  kept  upon  one  of  those  rough 
upland  stock  farms,  until  it  becomes  a  springer, 
vhen  it  is  sold,  generally  for  a  good  price,  and 
thus  is  a  new  capital  created  for  a  larger  pur- 
chase, and  perhaps  two  or  three  year  olds  are  now 
lent  by  the  same  speculator  to  the  same  farm.  In 
this  manner,  they  proceed  putting  up  money  by 
a  Tery  simple  but  effectual  process,  until  they 
sometimes  have  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  accumulated. 

Honor  Burke  was  known  to  haye  money,  and  it 
was  felt  and  admitted  besides  that  she  deseryed  to 
hare  it,  inasmuch  as  she  seemed,  by  her  good  con- 
duct, industry,  and  honesty,  an  admirable  example 
to  girls  in  her  situation  of  life.  If  she  hod  any 
fault  at  all,  it  was  that  her  heart,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  had  settled  down  into  a  strong  and 
increasing  loye  of  money  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
accumulate  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  Gotfs  house 
{where  Honor  lived)  and  Tom  Cosgroye's,  there 
was  almost  a  daily  intercourse  between  the  families. 
Huy  Co^roye,  since  her  residence  at  home,  oo- 
easioned  by  her  uncle's  death,  took  a  strong  per- 
nnal  liking  to  Honor,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  her  admirable  qualities  and  unblemished  cha- 
neter,  she  treated  her  with  uniform  kindness  and 
attention.  There  existed,  howeyer,  in  addition 
to  the  possession  in  common  of  many  excellent 
qnalities,  another  cause  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  young  women.  Honor,  not  only  in  shape 
and  nze,  but  also  in  manner — ^the  very  colour  of 
her  bair--and  what  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
in  her  features,  bore  a  remarkable  likeness  to  Mary 
Cosgroye ;  and  if  the  former  had  had  a  sufficiently 
liberal  spirit  to  afford  herself  any  kind  of  becom- 
iiig  or  decent  dress,  it  would  haye  been  difficult 
at  a  distance  to  haye  distinguished  them  fh>m 
each  other.  To  dress  well,  howeyer,  was  more 
than  poor  Honor,  whose  heart  was  beginning  to 
contract  and  harden  by  the  loye  of  wealth,  thought 
she  oonld  afford  to  do ;  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  put  on  becoming  garments  at  her  own 
expense. 
Uuta  Uary  Cosgrove's  return  from  her  late 


uncle's,  George  Lockhart  seemed  to  look  upon 
Honor  with  more  than  usual  interest.  She  was 
an  admirable  girl,  aotiye,  frugal,  and  industrious 
— ^highly  respected  for  her  enterprise  and  many 
virtues — and  possessed,  it  was  known,  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  fortune — together  with  a 
considerable  share  of  personal  beauty.  All  these 
matters  operating  together,  began  gradually  to 
produce  their  legitimate  influence  upon  the  heart 
of  George,  who  considered  that  it  might  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  more  yaluable  wife  than  Honor — ^for, 
although  she  was  a  seryant,  it  was  known  that  her 
family  was  as  respectable  as  his  own,  if  not  con- 
siderably more  so.  In  a  short  time,  it  became 
eyident  that  an  attachment  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  so  admirably  were  they  considered  to 
be  adapted  for  each  other,  that  their  marriage  was 
looked  forward  to  not  only  as  a  certain  eyent,  but 
as  one  that  must  necessarily  be  productiye  of 
mutual  happiness  and  much  temporal  prosperity. 
They  were  already  betrothed  to  each  other — that 
is  to  say,  pledged  by  a  hand-promise,  which  is  con- 
sidered among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  as 
more  binding  than  an  oath  itself. 

In  this  state  were  matters  between  them  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  return  of  Mary  Gos- 
groye  to  her  father's  house.  Neither  Honor  nor 
Lockhart  made  any  secret  of  their  relatiye  posi- 
tion, and  ultimate  prospects  and  intention,  with 
the  exoeption  of  the  befrothment,  the  mention  of 
which  George  always  treated  with  a  hearty  laugh 
— a  laugh,  indeed,  of  that  equiyocal  kind,  that  it 
seemed  neither  to  admit  nor  deny  it. 

The  truth  is,  Mary's  arrival  in  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  to  cause  what  is  termed  in  higher 
circles,  quite  a  sensation.  The  girl  was  amiable, 
generous,  kind,  and  beautiful ;  in  fact,  possessed 
of  eyery  virtue  that  could  adorn  her  humble  life ; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  she  was  in  possession 
of  fiye-hundred  pounds'  dowry — a  sum  which, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  her  singular  beauty 
and  sweet  disposition,  along  with  lai^  expecta- 
tions from  another  wealthy  uncle,  was  enough  to 
draw  loyers  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  This 
money  her  uncle  gaye  her  with  his  own  hands, 
together  with  an  emerald-ring — ^a  gift  and  keep- 
sake ftt)m  a  young  lady,  who,  haying  proved  in- 
constant to  him  in  early  life,  and  married  his 
riyal,  caused  him  to  giye  up  all  notions  of  matri- 
mony, and  lead  the  life  of  a  bachelor. 

'*  Ipay  you  this  money,  my  dear,"  he  said, "  with 
my  own  hands,  lest  any  thing  might  possibly  happen 
to  preyent  you  from  getting  it ;  and  this  ring,"  he 
added,  presenting  it  to  her — "wear  it  if  you  like 
— or  giye  it  away  if  you  like— all  I  ask  is  not  to 
prove  deceitM  to  the  man  that  loyes  you — as  she 
did  who  gaye  it  to  me.  And  Mary,  listen — neyer 
marry  the  man  you  d&nH  love — ^nor  allow  any 
person  on  earth  to  force  you  into  such  a  marriage. 
You  are  now  an  independent  girl,  so  bestow  upon 
the  man  you  loye,  unless  his  moral  character  bo  a 
bad  one,  both  yourself  and  the  fortune  thaf  s  lying 
there  before  you.  Now,  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  happy  both  here  and  hereafter — for  you  do- 
serye  it." 

Snowing,  therefore,  Marjr's  position  and  pro- 
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spects,  onr  readers  will  not  be  surprised  that  many 
a  close  siege  was  laid  to  her  heart — ^some  for  the 
sake  of  her  beauty,  and  more  still  for  the  sake  of 
her  wealth.  We  know  not  under  which  class,  at 
present,  to  place  GFeorge  Lockhart,  but  most  as- 
suredly we  are  bound  to  state  that  Mary  Cosgrove 
had  not  been  a  month  in  her  father's  family  when, 
this  gay  and  handsome  young  fellow  became  her 
secret  admirer,  and  lost  no  possible  opportunity  of 
attempting  to  win  her  cdSPections.  Mary  felt 
somewhat  surprised  at  this,  and  taxed  him  with  hi! 
want  of  fedth  to  Honor  Burke ;  but  his  reply  was 
very  natural — ^he  admitted  that  he  had  been  rather 
fond  of  Honor  Burke,  but  that  he  had  never  been 
actually  in  love  with  her,  and  that  at  aU  events  ever 
since  he  had  seen  her  (Mary),  he  coidd  think  of  no 
other  female,  nor  even  let  her  out  of  his  head,  or 
his  heart.  He  did  not  want  her  fortune ;  his  falser 
was  rich,  and  he  would  inherit  his  £Eurm  and  his 
wealth ;  he  did  not  care  then  about  her  fortune ; 
he  loved  her  for  her  own  sake  and  for  nothing 
else.  Mary  at  once  told  him  his  plea  was  vain; 
he  was  solemnly  engaged^  she  said,  to  Honor 
Burke,  and  bound  to  f^iM  his  engagements  to 
her.  She  thanked  him  for  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed for  her,  but  assured  him  that  all  impor- 
tunity upon  the  subject  would  be  an  idle  waste  of 
time,  for  that  he  never  must  expect  a  favourable 
answer  from  her.  Little  confidence,  she  said, 
could  be  placed  in  a  man  who  had  already  been 
inconstant  to  a  virtuous  and  handsome  girl. 

Lockhart,  however,  by  no  means  abandoned  his 
suit ;  but  as  he  treated  Mary  with  great  respect 
and  natural  delicacy,  she  felt  that  ^e  could  not 
receive  these  painM  proposals  with  rudeness  or 
insult,  and,  consequently,  they  met  each  other 
upon  civil  and  agreeable,  though  not  at  all  upon 
intimate,  terms. 

Among  the  others  who  paid  their  addresses  to 
this  rustic  toast  and  beauty,  was  young  James 
Cullinan,  the  eldest  son  of  their  neighbour. 
Jemmy.  This  fine  young  man  and  Qeorge  Lock- 
hart  had,  on  many  occasions,  foimd  themselves 
rivals.  Li  leaping,  foot-ball  playing,  throwing 
the  stone,  wrestling,  &c.,  they  were  very  nearly 
matches,  wlulst,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater 
number  of  successes  gave  a  superiority  to  Cul- 
linan. Li  consequence  of  this — although  they 
met  and  spoke  on  decidedly  friendly  terms,  to  aJl 
appearafice,  at  least,  yet  there  lurked,  unques- 
tionably, that  latent  hud  jealous  feeling  on  each 
side  which  it  is  never  at  any  time  difficult  to 
kindle  up  intq  enmity.  Here,  then,  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Mary  Cosgrove,  appeared  another  subject  of 
rivalry,  the  most  serious  and  important,  beyond  all 
parallel,  that  had  yet  arisen  between  them.  Mary 
saw  this  feeling  and  strongly  deprecated  it,  and 
in  order,  besides,  to  prevent  disagreeable  conse- 
quences between  two  impetuous  young  men,  and 
avoid  the  painful  risk  of  becoming  the  subject  of 
a  vulgar  brawl,  she  endeavoured  so  to  manage  her 
deportment  as  to  give  neither  of  them,  while  in 
the  presence  of  the  other,  cause  for  triumph — an 
error  of  judgment,  on  her  part,  which  only  per- 
petuated the  ill-will  between  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  matter  have  happened 


as  it  may,  the  rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  James 
Cullinan  and  George  Lockhart  were  far  a-bead  of 
all  competitors  for  Mary's  hand,  and  the  difficulty 
lay  in  determining  which  of  them  should  be  ulti- 
mately successful.  A  little  time,  however,  booh 
struck  the  balance  on  that  point.  Mar^s  whole 
family  threw  themselves  into  Cullinan's  scale,  and 
although  she  herself  expressed  an  anxiety  rather 
to  remain  as  she  was  than  to  marry  at  that  pre- 
sent time,  she  felt  herself  completdy  overhome, 
and  was  obliged  to  hear  Cullinan  spoken  of  by 
every  person,  her  own  relatives  included,  as  her 
future  husband. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Honor  Burke  was  an  indifferent  spectator  to  the 
defection'  of  her  plighted  lover,  or  that  the  reports 
which  reached  her  ears  passed  away  like  idle  con- 
versation. Her  attacjmient  to  Lockhart  possessed 
double  strength.  She  loved  him  in  the  first  place 
because  she  knew  that  his  father  was  wealthy,  and 
that  his  son  would  necessarily  inherit  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  she  loved  him  besides  from  a  personal 
motive,  because  the  young  man  was  very  hand- 
some and  amiable.  Had  Uie  influence  of  money 
not  taken  possession  of  her  heart  she  would  have 
loved  him  in  the  first  place  from  the  tender  im- 
pulses of  womanly  affection — ^but  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  narrative  that  was  with  her  only  a 
secondary  element  in  the  attachment  she  ielt 
for  him. 

Towards  Mary  Cosgrove  her  feelings  were  of  a 
different  character.  Without  having  any  direct 
cause  for  personal  resentment  against  her,  she 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  that  Mary  had  deprived 
her  of  the  affections  of  the  young  man  whom  sho 
had  loved  with  a  devotion  which  gratified  all  that 
was  natural  and  kind  in  her  heart,  whilst  we  may 
add  for  her,  with  all  besides  that  was,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  spirit  of  the  world,  selfisH  and  un- 
womanly there. 

During  the  competition  between  the  two  rivals 
for  Mary's  affections,  she  could  observe  occasion- 
ally that  whenever  Honor  and  she  happened  to 
meet,  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  getdng  pale 
as  death,  and  that  from  time  to  time,  if  she  ima- 
gined that  Mary  did  not  perceive  her,  she  turned 
upon  her  one  of  those  brief,  but  fearful  glances 
which  none  but  a  jealous  and  neglected  woman 
can  give  or  understaiid.  She  was  also  in  the  habit, 
at  this  time,  of  musing  and  walking  in  solitary 
places,  with  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  as  if  she 
were  engaged  in  deep  thought,  or  in  devising 
some  secret  plan  or  project  for  the  recovery,  per- 
haps, of  her  iiaithless  lover's  affections.  What  the 
subject  of  her  contemplations  and  the  cause  of 
returing  to  solitude  could  be,  was  out  of  the  power 
of  any  person  to  ascertain,  although,  perhaps  wc 
may  be  enabled  to  guess  at  it  before  the  couclusion 
of  the  narrative. 

Mary  saw  at  once,  and  felt,  that  the  poor  girl 
was  suffering  much,  and  knew  that  she,  hcrscli*, 
had,  without  deserving  it,  lost  favour  in  her  sight. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  come  to  an  early  ex- 
planation with  her  on  the  subject,  and  to  set  her 
right,  at  least,  so  far  as  she  herself  and  young 
Lockhart  were  concexned.     With  this  object  in 
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view  she  sent  word  to  Honor  that  she  wished  to 
have  some  conversation  with  her  upon  a  particular 
sabject,  and  would  fieel  obliged  if  sho  came  over 
for  a  few  minutes.  Honor  in  the  course  of  the 
erening  came,  and  Mary,  when  they  had  retired 
b  the  garden,  addressed  her  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  Honor,  for*  your 
own  sake  more  than  for  mine.  I  esteem  you  and 
respect  your  character  very  much,  and  I  ao  think 
it  was  a  very  dishonourable  thing  in  George  Lock- 
hart  to  desert  and  neglect  you  as  he  has  done." 

"Was  this  what  you  wanted  to  spake  to  me 
about,  Hiss  Mary  ?  "  replied  Honor,  whilst  her 
face  got  darkly  pale,  and  her  eyes  shot  actual  fire. 
"  Principally ; "  said  Mary,  •*  but  I  had  another 
thiog  to  mention  too.  I  am  going  to  place  great 
confidence  in  you ;  but  first,  about  George  Lock- 
hart" 

"Let  that  be  last,  if  you  please;"  returned 
Honor,  "  George  Lockhart  is  no  more  to  me,  now, 
than  any  other  man.  He's  your  favourite,  Miss 
Mary;  and  I  don't  think  it  was  very  generous  in 
you  to  encourage  a  young  man  that  you  knew  was 
hand-promised  to  another  girl." 

"  It  was  to  set  you  right  upon  that  very  point," 
replied  Mary,  "  that  I  sent  for  you.  /never  en- 
couraged him — ^80  far  from  that,  Mary,  (Jeorge 
Lockhart  knows  that  his  case  is  hopeless  with  me. 
I  told  him,  from  the  beginning,  that  a  ring  never 
would  or  could  go  upon  him  and  me ;  and,  I  said, 
that  even  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  prevent  it, 
his  conduct  to  you  would  do  it.  I  now  tell  you 
the  same  thing,  in  order  that  your  mind  may  be 
easy  on  the  subject,  and  that,  if  you  indulge  in 
any  bad  feeling,  Honor,  it  may  not  be  against  me." 
"  Well,  that's  very  kind  of  you.  Miss  Mary ;  " 
replied  Honor,  in  a  tone,  however,  which  Mary 
did  not  altogether  like,  "  but  you  said  you  had  a 
saicrct  to  tell  me." 

"  So  I  have ;  "  said  Mary,  "  but  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  to  tell  it ;  when  it  does.  Honor,  I 
shall  try  your  good  faith ;  and  God  forgive  you, 
if  you  deceive  or  betray  me." 

About  this  period,  there  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  young  man  named  Murray,  who  had 
been  finishing,  at  a  classical  school  some  few  miles 
distant,  his  preparatory  education,  as  a  candidate 
for  Maynooth.  He  had,  in  fact,  already  passed  a 
very  gratifying  and  successful  examination  for 
entrance  before  his  bishop,  and  was,  on  the  evening 
of  the  conversation  between  Mary  Cosgrove  and 
Honor  Burke,  .within  a  few  days  of  starting  for 
ooU^.  Murray  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
young  fellow,  remarkable  for  a  very  manly  and 
intelligent  bearing.  Between  his  family  and 
Hary's  there  never  had  been  any  intimacy  or  in- 
tercourse, beyond  what  is  known  as  a  mere  speak- 
ing acquaintanceship.  "  The  young  priest,"  how- 
ever, was  respected  and  admired,  and  very  justly 
so,  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  fine  person,  and 
vas  consequently  a  very  general  favourite. 

Every  Irish  reader  knows,  that  when  a  candi- 
date for  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  about  to  go 
to  Haynooth,  it  is  usual  for  the  neighbours  to  call 
upon  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  drink  a  friendly  I 
glass  with  his  family — ^perhaps  to  leAYQ  a  few  | 
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pounds  behind  them,  if  they  think  that  his  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  and,  at  all  events,  to  take 
their  leave  of  hira,  and  wish  him  success  in  his 
arduous  and  sacred  undertaking.  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary in  the  young  candidate  himself,  in  many 
instances,  to  call  upon  certain  more  distant  neigh- 
bours, and  those  with  whom  he  is  less  intimate, 
in  order  to  take  his  leave  of  them,  receive  their 
congratulations,  and  bid  them  a  kind  farewell. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Murray,  who  was 
dressed  in  black,  which  set  off  his  person  well, 
remarkable  as  it  was  for  a  good  deal  of  natural 
and  gentlemanly  ease,  came  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  for  college,  to  bid  farewell,  among 
others,  to  the  Cosgroves.  He  was  asked  to  stop 
for  tea,  an  unusucd  treat  in  those  days,  which  ho 
did,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  very  agreeable 
chat  with  the  family.  At  parting,  he  shook  hands 
with  them  all,  and  expressed  his  warm  sense  of 
the  hospitable  and  respectful  cordiality  with 
which  he  had  been  treated. 

At  this  very  period,  Cosgrove's  family  and 
CuUinan's  looked  upon  the  marriage  of  Mary  and 
young  James  as  an  arrangement  that  was  under- 
stood, and  all  but  finally  settled  upon.  It  is  due 
to  Mary,  however,  to  state  here  that  it  was  one 
to  which  she  had  never  lent  her  final  sanction, 
even  when  it  had  been  formally  and  seriously  pro- 
posed to  her  by  her  own  family ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  always  held  herself  at  liberty  to  reject  it. 
Young  CuUinan  himself  she  treated  with  kindness 
and  good  humour,  but  whenever  he  approached 
the  subject  in  question,  she  either  laughed  him 
out  of  it,  or  became  too  grave  to  suffer  it  to  be 
seriously  discussed.  Indeed,  CuUinan  himself  be- 
gan to  fear  that  his  progress  in  her  affections — ^if 
he  had  ever  made  any — was  advancing  but  slowly ; 
and  a  circumstance  which  we  will  now  mention, 
seemed  to  confirm  him  in  his  apprehensions. 
Mary,  ever  since  her  uncle's  death,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  once  a  fortnight,  or  so,  to  the 
Neuk  Stick  Farm — for  so  her  uncle's  place  was 
called — for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  everything 
was  proceeding  aright,  and  that  the  furniture  and 
other  chattels  were  kept  in  proper  order.  An  old  fe- 
male relative  and  some  servants  were  at  that  time 
taking  care  of  the  house  and  farm,  until  the  crop 
then  in  the  groimd  should  be  secured,  and  the 
farm  disposed  of — ^for  as  Tom  Cosgrove  had  proposed 
to  avail  himself  of  his  wealthy  brother's  invitation 
to  America,  he  was  only  then  waiting  to  secure 
the  crop,  together  with  the  value  of  the  holding, 
which,  with  the  lease  of  it,  had  been  lefb  to  him 
by  the  late  proprietor.  For  some  time  past  Mary, 
when  going  over  in  the  evening  to  her  uncle's, 
had  permitted  young  CuUinan  to  accompany  her 
— at  aU  events  to  see  her  safely  over  a  kind  of 
simple  wooden  bridge,  caUed  jThe  JVeuk  Stick,  This 
consisted  of  a  long  round  tree  laid  across  a  nar- 
row portion  of  the  river,  which  in  that  spot  formed 
an  angle,  or  Neuk,  as  it  was  termed — and  on  this 
account  the  bridge  in  question  was  known  as  The 
Neuk  Stick. 

It  was  considered  a  great  privilege  to  be  aUowed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mary  over  The  Neuk  Stick, 
but  it  WW  one  of  which  CuUinan  had  of  late 
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been  deprived.  Mary  on  the  two  recent  visits  to 
her  uncle's  had  gone  alone,  nor  would  she  permit 
Ciillinan,  under  any  possible  pretence,  to  accom- 
pany her — a  piece  of  firmness  or  coldness  on  her 
part  which  nettled  him  very  much,  and  threw  him 
into  fits  of  despondency  and  depression. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Mary  Cosgrove 
had  promised  to  repose  some  peculiar  confidence 
in  Honor  Burke,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  a  few 
days  after  their  last  interview,  the  secret  in  ques- 
tion, or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  her.  Mary  had,  in  fact,  sent  for  her 
again,  brought  her  out  to  the  garden,  held  a  long 
dialogue  with  her,  and  after  having  made  presents 
of  dress,  shook  hands  with  her,  and  bade  her  an 
affectionate  good  evening. 

Honor  on  her  way  home,  after  dusk,  met  her 
former  lover,  George  Lockhart,  at  a  gate  which 
led  from  a  narrow  lane  by  a  pathway  up  to  her 
master  Gott's.  Each  involuntarily  paused,  and 
at  length  Lockhart  spoke. 

"  Well,  Honor,"  said  he,  "  what's  the  news  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  pleasant  for  you,"  she  replied. 
"  A  new  broom,  thoy  say,  sweeps  clean ;  but  for 
all  that,  Mary  Cosgrove  gave  you  the  go-by — ^you 
thought  you  were  sure  of  her — ^but  you  see  your 
chance  I  hope." 

''Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  Honor,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  she  made  a  fool 
of  me,  or  rather  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  like  the 
rest  of  the  young  fellows." 

'*No,  no,  George,"  replied  Honor,  shrewdly, 
"  that  wasn't  it — but  five  hundred  was  better 
than  one — ^and  yet  may  be  we  have  more  than 
one  to  the  fore,  and  half  a  one  to  the  back  o' 
that." 

"Honor,"  returned  the  other,  "after  all  I 
think  the  best  thing  you  and  I  could  do  is  to 
forget  and  forgive.  1*11  forget  Mary  Cosgrove, 
and  you'll  forgive  me." 

"I  may  forgive  yow,"  she  answered,  "but  I'll 
never  forgive  Mary  Cosgrove.  You  loved  me 
well  until  you  saw  her  face." 

"Indeed,  that's  true.  Honor,  sure  enough;" 
said  George,  "but  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know,  I  can  tell  you  that  I'm  indifferent  enough 
about  her  now — the  truth  is,  I  could  cudgel 
myself  soundly  for  being  such  a  fool  as  I  was 
— and  after  all  she  is  not  better  looking  than 
yourself." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think,  George,"  said  Honor, 
"  that  you  like  money — ^indeed  you  would  not 
be  your  father's  son,  if  you  didn't" 

"I  don't  hate  it,  at  all  events;"  he  replied, 
"but  why  do  you  ask?" 


"Because  I  could  put  five  hundred  poiuids 
into  your  hands,  and  nobody  the  wiser — ^if  you 
had  a  heart — that  is  the  heart  of  a  man  and  not 
of  a  coward." 

Lockhart  started  at  the  extraordinary  import 
of  her  words,  and  looked  upon  her  with  astonisli- 
ment  and  incredulity. 

"Put  five  hundred  pounds  into  my  hands!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  In  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
derful, how  could  you  bring  that  about?" 

"  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  now,"  she  replied, 
"  but  if  you  meet  me  behind  the  Sally  Gwden, 
about  half  an  hour  after  dusk,  to-morrow  evening, 
I'll  tell  you  that — ^aye,  and  another  hundred  and 
fifty  along  with  all.  At  any  rate,  it's  very  Httle 
goodwill  Mary  Cosgrove  deserves  at  your  hands 
— she  does  nothing  but  make  sport  of  you— 
turns  you  into  a  common  laughing-stock." 

"Never  to  my  face.  Honor," 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I'm  not  saying  that— 
she's  too  cunning,  but  behind  your  back  she's 
jibing  you  for  ever." 

"  But  couldn't  you  tell  me  now,"  he  inquired, 
"  how  I'm  to  get  the  money  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  again,  "  I  cannot — ^I  have 
some  things  to  think  over  first;  and  besides,  my 
mind's  not  made  up*  to  mention  it  to  you  at  all 
All  that  I  can  say  now  is,  that  it  isn't  by  fasting, 
praying,  or  building  churches,  tliat  the  money's 
to  be  got — I  mean  the  five  hundred.  Now,  good 
night — you  won't  forget  to-morrow  evening?  But 
whisht,"  she  added,  bitterly,  "  donH  promise,  for 
if  you  do  you  wonH  come,"  Having  uttered  these 
words  she  ran  along  the  pathway  that  led  to  her 
master's  house,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  supper. 

That  night  George  Lockhart's  mind  felt  dis- 
turbed and  darkened.  What,  he  asked  himself, 
can  she  mean  by  putting  five  hundred  pounds  into 
my  hands  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  spoke 
of  Mary  Cosgrove's  fortune?  for  that's  the  sum 
her  uncle  left  her.  Or — stay— could  she  mean 
anything  dark  or  dangerous?  It's  not,  she  said, 
by  fasting,  praying,  or  building  churches,  that 
the  money's  to  be  got.  That  looks  suspicious. 
Pive  hundred !  it's  a  great  deal  of  money.  And 
she  talked  of  another  hundred  and  fifty — which 
is  her  own,  I  suppose.  Well,  thaf  s  more  than 
I  thought  she  had — six  hundred  and  fifty!  I 
didn't  care  if  I  had  it,  at  all  evcnta — if  I  had, 
I  wouldn't  call  the  king  my  cousin.  How- 
ever, I  can  make  nothing  of  it,  so  I'll  go  to  sleep 
if  I  can." 

(To  he  contifwed,) 
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PART    I. 

Departure. — ^Being  seized  like  many  others  with 
a  violent  attack  of  the  gold-fever,  which  was  so 
prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
and  finding  I  could  obtain  little  or  no  relief  by 
staying  in  England,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  homoeopathic  system  of  treatment,  and  admin- 
ister to  myself  a  dose  of  pure  gold  (if  I  could 
only  get  it)  from  the  native  diggings  of  Australia, 
in  the  hopes  thereby  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure. 
1,  therefore,  on  Sunday,  Ist  August,  1852, 
embarked,  at  Gravesend  on  board,  the  good  ship, 
"Chalmers,"  bound  for  Melbourne  direct.  This 
veasel  was  advertised  as  offering  great  advantages 
over  other  emigrant  vessels,  being  fitted  up  under 
the  superintendence,  and  after  the  plan,  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Mrs.  Chisholm ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  every  berth  was  en- 
gaged. As  I  passed  over  the  gangway,  the  first 
gun  was  fired  to  give  notice  to  those  who  might 
be  ashore,  of  our  approaching  departure,  and  also 
to  clear  the  decks  of  those  &ends  who  had  come 
to  bid  most  of  us  an  eternal  farewell.  Our  names 
from  the  muster-roll  being  called  over,  and  duly 
responded  to,  Mrs.  Chisholm  mounted  the  poop- 
steps,  and  addressed  with  great  fluency  and  elo- 
quence a  very  attentive  audience.  The  matter 
of  her  speech  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
object  of  emigration,  advice  as  to  our  conduct  on 
board  and  on  landing,  together  with  our  future 
prospects  of  success.  The  second  gun  was  now 
fired,  a  final  clearing  of  strangers  from  the  decks 
took  place,  a  steam  tug  was  attached  to  our  bows, 
and  amid  many  tears  and  sighs,  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  vigorous  shouts,  we  glided 
slowly  over  the  bosom  of  old  Father  Thames;  and 
at  the  Nore,  separating  ourselves  from  our  steam- 
ing friend,  we  spread  our  sails  to  a  stiff  breeze, 
and  ere  night  set  in,  many,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
gan to  feel .  that  they  were  really  on  the  sea,  and 
to  wish  themselves  back  again  in  their  snug  and 
comfortable  beds  ashore. 

Our  Ship,  0r9Wy  and  Passengers. — Shortly  after 

leaving  the  Downs,  we  encountered  very  heavy 

weather,  which  ftilly  tested  the  qualities  of  our 

ship,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  proved  to  be  first  rate, 

or,  as  they  would  say,  at  Lloyds,  Al .  She  was  ship- 

ri^ed,  built  of  teak,  after  the  best  modeb,  650 

tons  register,  and  nearly  new ;  this  being  only  her 

second  voyage.     Our  captain  was  a  member  of  the 

numerous  family  of  Smiths,  short,  rather  stout, 

and  very  sunburnt ;  in  manner  reserved,  seldom 

speaking  to  any  of  the  passengers,  but  constantly 

smoking  a  long  clay  pipe;  on  the  whole,  a  good 

man,  careM  in  the  hour  of  danger,  cmd  a  skiUfnl 

and  experienced  navigator  of  more  than  thirty  years' 

standing.   First  mate,  a  Scotchman  of  the  McGreg- 

gor  clan,  short,  thick-set,  and  very  upright,  roimd 

head,  ripstone-pippin  cheeks,  separated  by  a  broken 

uoae,  much  resembling  the  imaginary  nose  on  the 


face  of  a  cocoa-nut,  chatty  and  fond  of  spinning 
a  long  yam  to  his  favourites,  and  hearing  a  good 
joke;  possessed  of  a  mighty  voice,  the  terror  of 
the  children;  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  and  a  capi- 
tal  specimen  of  a  true  British  sailor.  Second  mate, 
young,  short,  strong,  and  rough  as  a  young  bear 
at  play,  cracked  voice,  good  seaman,  and  rather  a 
favourite  with  the  single  ladies.  Doctor,  young, 
agreeable,  and  married ;  had  some  experience  as  a 
ship-doctor,  and  attentive  in  all  cases  of  real  ill- 
ness, a  most  inveterate  smoker,  and  bound  for  the 
diggings.  Crew,  as  a  body,  rather  better  than 
usual.  Our  passengers  numbered  in  all  255 ;  viz., 
132  male  adults,  58  female,  29  male  children,  27 
female,  and  9  infants. 

Among  these  were,  I  believe,  a  sample  of  almost 
every  trade  and  profession,  but  tailors  and  linen- 
drapers'  shopmen  predominated.  The  former  might 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers by  their  bowed  legs  and  peculiar  walk ; 
the  latter  by  their  finnikin  ways,  and  smart  dapper 
attire,  especially  on  Simdays,  when  they  came 
out  as  strong  as  if  they  intended  taking  a  walk 
in  Hyde  Park.  We  had  our  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  actors,  shoemakers,  tinkers,  fanners, 
policemen,  soldiers,  cooks  (two  of  Soyer's),  bakers, 
butchers,  &c.,  also  governesses,  singers,  niiUiners, 
straw-bonnet-makers,  housemaids,  &c.  Such  was 
the  floating  population  of  the  good  ship  "Chal- 


mers.' 

Aristocracy  and  Democracy. — Our  ship  certainly 
possessed  one  great  advantage  over  many  of  the 
vessels  which  leave  England,  and  this  was,  in- 
stead of  having  three  classes  of  passengers,  she 
had  but  one,  all  being  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  having  the  free  range  of  the  vessel  from  stem  to 
stem.  The  only  division  was  between  the  married 
and  single.  Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  this  excellent 
arrangement,  a  certain  separation  or  classification 
took  place,  and  we  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before 
we  had  our  aristocracy  and  democracy.  This  Was 
noticed  by  all,  and  although  we  mixed  together  at 
mess  and  on  deck,  still  there  was  a  very  percepti- 
ble division  of  certain  parties,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  such  expressions 
as  the  following : — **  Oh  !  what  can  you  expect 
from  him,  he*s  an  aristocrat ;"  or  "  if  ever  mind 
that  fellow,  he's  only  one  of  the  democracy.*' — 
Another  fact  was,  that  the  aristocracy  were  always 
to  be  found  on  the  poop,  while  the  democrats,  who 
had  an  equal  right  to  be  there,  rarely  ventured, 
but  kept  together  in  midships,  or,  pipe-smoking, 
around  the  galley.  If,  by  chance,  a  democrat 
had  the  boldness  to  venture  on  the  poop,  you 
would  see  him  look  round,  seemingly  uneasy, 
appear  out  of  place,  fidget  about  for  a  short  time, 
and  finally  making  a  precipitate  msh  below,  join 
his  friends  with  the  pipes  at  the  galley. 

Love  Making. — **  Love  is  the  theme  of  the  min- 
strel all  over  the  earth," — So  saycth  the  song  j 
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and  most  truly  doth  love  find  a  home  in  an  emi- 
grant ship.  No  sooner  had  we  got  clear  of  the 
Channel  and  the  stormy  weather,  than  the  single 
men,  in  spite  of  the  stnct  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, would  go  aft  to  see  to  the  hodily  comforts 
of  the  single  women.  Love  on  ship-hoard  usually 
commences  in  the  following  manner.  Some  highly 
inflammahle  young  gentleman,  most  likely  his 
own  master  for  the  first  time,  assists  some  delicate, 
tender-hearted  young  lady  just  recorering  from 
sea-sickness,  on  to  the  poop,  and,  when  there, 
carefully  places  her  to  windward,  right  in  the  cap- 
tain's privileged  walk,  and  then,  wrapping  her  up 
comfortahly  in  a  railway  rug,  will  discourse  wiih 
her  upon  the  heauties  of  the  ocean,  with  which 
he  pretends  to  he  familiar  and  to  like,  hut  in- 
wardly detests;  or  reads  in  a  soft  voice  some 
equally  soft  novel. 

Love,  now  having  fairly  gained  a  footing,  is  not 
content  with  having  attached  one  pair  of  hearts, 
hut  shoots  his  shafts  right  and  left,  and  soon 
firmly  establishes  himself.  Couples  are  quickly 
formed,  who  drop  daily  into  their  places  on  the 
poop  and  quarter-deck,  to  which  they,  and  even 
the  rest  of  the  passengers,  think  they  have  an 
undoubted  right.  As  evening  advances,  they 
walk  to  and  fro  in  tender  converse,  and  when 
night  closes  in,  they  take  their  places  on  the  spars 
and  long-boat.  One  couple  claimed  a  right  to  the 
pig-sty,  from  which  circumstance  this  sweet  and 
favoured  spot  obtained  the  name  of  the  ''  Bower 
of  Love.'* 

It  was  the  duty  of  our  doctor  to  collect  together 
his  charges  (the  single  girls)  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
see  them  safe  into  their  cabins ;  and  well  did  he 
know,  even  to  an  inch,  where  to  find  those  young 
ladies  who  consider  themselves  engaged;  but  it 
was  a  far  more  difficult  matter  to  find  those 
marked  as  "  not  wanted  during  the  voyage ; "  for, 
like  lost  sheep,  they  strayed  unprotected  and  un- 
cared  for,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Question 
for  the  curious — ^How  many  marriages  will  take 
place  from  all  this  love-making  afloat  ? 

Lost  and  I\mnd. — There  are  few  places,  I  think, 
where  so  many  things  go  astray,  get  lost,  or  are 
stolen,  as  on  hoard  an  emigrant  ship.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  weighing  anchor,  ova  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  pannikins,  &c.,  established  the  baneful 
habit  of  going  a-visiting,  and  staying  out,  not 
only  at  night,  but  for  weeks  and  months  together. 
Por  instance,  my  fork  had  been  on  a  visit  for  two 
wliole  months,  when  one  day,  like  the  prodigal,  it 
thought  proper  to  return,  minus  two  of  its  prongs, 
proving,  beyond  doubt,  its  having  been  in  most 
disreputable  society,  and  now  only  returned  to  its 
lawful  owner  when  utterly  useless  to  the  set  it 
liad  joined.  As  for  my  spoons,  they  all  left  me  in 
the  Channel,  and  never  returned;  so  I  put  it  down 
that  they  ended  their  days  disgracefully  in  some 
wash-kid,  and  were  duly  consigned  to  their  final 
resting-place,  Davy  Jones's  locker.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was,  that  this  rakish  conduct  on  tlie  part  of 
the  aforesaid  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  bred  a 
habit  of  pilfering  amongst  their  masters;  thus,  a 
knife  and  fork  having  agreed  to  join  company  and 
stui^  on  a  visit;  their  mt^ter,  on  discoyering  their 


absence,  would  doubtless  be  seriously  inconve- 
nienced, but  he  will  in  the  first  place  most  likely 
put  up  quietly  with  their  loss,  contenting  himself 
solely  with  advertising  their  desertion,  and  sup- 
plicating those  who  may  find  them  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  disconsolate  owner ;  but  this,  after 
a  time,  not  having  the  desired  effect,  it  is  ten 
chances  to  one  but  that  ho  changes  tactics,  and 
slyly  pounces  on  the  first  stray  knife  and  fork 
which  comes  across  his  path;  and  henceforth, 
from  this  circumstance,  a  perfect  system  of  petty 
larceny  runs  rampant  throughout  the  ship. 

Our  posting-houses  for  lost  articles,  theatrical 
announcements,  &c.,  were  the  wash-houses  and 
galley;  and  numerous  were  the  posters  which 
daily  appeared,  and  droll  enough  some  of  them 
were.    Here  are  some  specimens : — 

LOST. 

A  red  silk  pocket  handkerchief,  having  a  yellow  border, 
and  green  spots,  all  over.  Any  person  finding  the  same, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  owner,  by  bringing  it  to  cabin  U, 
better  known  as  "Bank  Villa."  P.S.— If  this  handker- 
chief, after  the  above  notice  is,  by  chance,  seen  in  the 
possession  of  any  individual,  the  party  in  chaiige  thereof, 
will  be  fully  and  handsomely  rewanled  by  the  rightful 
owner  for  his  trouble,  and  the  fatheriy  care  he  has  taken 
of  it. 

NOTICE. 

If  the  gentleman  (?)  who  was  seen  coolly  partaking 
this  morning  at  his  breakfast  of  a  fat  rasher  of  bacon,  otf 
a  plate  marked  M.  £.  17,  does  not  immediately  return  tlie 
plate  to  its  lawful  mess,  his  name  will  be  posted,  and  he 
himself  be  placed  in  considerable  personal  danger.  N.B. 
— If  HE  IS  a  gentleman,  he  will  send  a  rasher  of  his  fa- 
vourite bacon  along  with  the  plate. 

ATTENTION. 

If  the  gentleman  who  cut  off  the  straps  and  bnekles 
from  a  leather  trunk  this  morning,  will  call  on  Mr.  Noble, 
at  his  cabin,  he  can  have  his  head  well  punched  for  his 
trouble. 

WaMfig, — ^During  the  fine  weather,  the  scene 
on  the  forecastle  every  morning  was  highly  amus- 
ing, for  there  might  be  qecn  some  twenty  or  thirty 
men  rubbing  and  scrubbing  away  at  shirts,  trous^ 
handkerchiefs,  socks,  and  such  Uke  articles  of  daily 
wear,  with  dl  the  energy  of  professed  washer- 
women.    Here,  seated  on  the  anchor,  was  one  up 
to  his  very  elbows  in  suds,  sousing  some  half- 
dozen  coloured  shirts ;  there,  another  on  his  knees 
scrubbing  with  a  hard  brush,  a  dirty,  very  dirty 
pair  of  canvass  trousers ;  while,  hid  in  a  comer,  as 
if  for  shame,  would  be  one  of  the  dandies  of  the 
ship,  who,  not  being  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  the 
science  of  washing,  would  be  dabbling  in  a  shallow 
tin  howl,  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  a  little  thin  bit  of  hard  white  soap,  a  pair  of 
socks  and  a  small  white  pocket  handkerchief- 
Then  again,  what  a  sight  did  our  vessel  present  in 
the  afternoon  !     One  would  suppose  it  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  some  vast  washing  company, 
lines  of  clothes  were  hung  across  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  every  availahle  spot  on  the  standing 
rigging  covered  with  day-shirts,  night-sbh'ts,  both 
male  and  female,  trousers,  ditto,  ditto,  handker- 
chiefs, stockings,  caps,  gowns,  &c. ;  these,  when 
fully  inflated  by  the  wind,  presented  a  most  comi- 
cal appearance.     "Woe  to  the  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual who,  either  through  innocence  or  neglect, 
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attached  his  line  of  clothes  to  any  of  the  running 
tackle,  for  let  Jack  but  see  it,  and  so  surely  was 
he  to  cut  it  down,  and  send  it  adrift  on  a  yoyage 
of  discovery. 

Manias, — In  our  little  society  we  also  had  our 
manias.    They  began  soon  after  we  fairly  got  to 
feOf  and  the  dire  effects  of  sea-sickness  had  in 
some  degree  worn  off — I  think  the  first  was  a 
oDgingone.     Kight  after  night,  without  any  pre- 
concerted notice,  all  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  long-boat  and  pig-sty  (a  sweet  place  for  sweet 
goonds),  when  a  chairman  was  immediately  chosen, 
and  then,  without  any  further  ceremony,  except 
perhaps  a  tap  with  a  hammer  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  hoat,  he  would  call  upon  some  gentleman  to 
oblige  with  a  song ;   certainly,  a  Mr.  Matthews 
would,  and  forthwith,  "  What  are  you  going  to 
stand,  my  boys?" — ^would  be  vociferated  by  the 
above-mentioned  Mr.  Matthews,  who  possessed  a 
tri'hle  bass  voice,  and  then  a  general  chorus  would 
imanimously  answer  "What  are  you  going  to 
Btandr" — ^After  the  applause  (which  was  by  no 
means  of  the  Opera  House  kind)  had  subsided, 
some  thin  pale-faced   gentleman  would  warble 
forth  "  Wilt  thou  love  me  then  as  now  ?"  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  responded  to  by  a 
shrill  squeak  from  the  pigs,  ever  and  anon  dis- 
torbed  from  their  repose,  either  by  the  sentimental 
^ntleman's  falsetto  or  their  pinched  tails.     The 
singing,  at  last,  began  to  flag,  but  the  grand 
bn^-up  arose,  I  think,  from  lights  being  intro- 
duced, and  the  singers  (at  the  request  of  the 
ladies,  whose   olfactory  nerves  were  rather  too 
delicate  to   tolerate  the  pigs)  being  desired  to 
remove  to  the  after-part  of  the  vessel.      Many 
now  altogether  refused  to  sing,  and  so  the  singing 
mania  gradually  declined.      But,    another  soon 
took  its  place ;  this  was  the  Carpentering  Mania, 
and  it  started  by  altering  all  our  cabin  doors, 
which  were  hinged,  into  sliding  ones — certainly  a 
great  improvement;  and  as  this  commenced  just  as 
wc  were  getting  into  the  warm  latitudes,   our 
amateur  carpenters  employed  their  talents  (in  some 
cases  with  great  success)  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  tables,  chairs,  and  stools.     Then  burst  forth 
a  mighty  mania  for  evening  tea-parties  on  deck. 
The  weather  became  cool  again;    tea-parties  al 
freuo  were  on  the  wane,  when  a  lady  suddenly 
found  out  the  means  of  converting  bouilli  meat, 
a  much  despised  article,  into  the  most  savory  of 
potted  meats.  Then  pestles  and  mortars,  chopping- 
boards,  seasoning  and  spices,  were  in  active  de- 
mand— ^this  was  followed  by  every  man  becoming 
hb  own  tinman,  and  a  perfect  din  rang  through 
the  ship,  as  preserved  meat-cans  were  being  fa- 
Bhioned  into  every  kind  of  domestic  and  culinary 
article,  from  a  gigantic  Dutch  oven  (which,  by 
the  by,  was  a  sad  failure)  to  a  stew-pan.     But 
the  worst  of  all  the  manias,  while  it  lasted,  was 
the  raffling  mania ;  it  broke  out  suddenly  with  a 
straw  hat  value  five  shillings,  and  died  as  instan- 
taneously with  a  pair  of  pistols,  value  ten  poimds. 
Inuring  the  time  it  raged,  it  tainted  nearly  all, 
from  stem  to  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  articles  of 
every  description  were  put  up,  amongst  which 
vere  pipes,  hams,  coats,  tools,  watches,  accordians, 


hats,  rugs,  books,  &c.  One  day,  the  last  of  its 
existence,  when  it  was  raging  at  its  greatest 
height,  chances  were  bought  and  sold,  and  dice 
rattled  on  every  table  and  in  every  cabin,  until  at 
length  all  appeared  perfectly  surfeited.  It  died 
that  very  evening  as  suddenly  as  if  by  the  stroke 
of  some  unseen  headsman's  axe,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more. 

Sunday, — The  duties  due  to  the  Sabbath  were 
never  neglected,  except  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
and  then  only  in  a  morning,  when  the  service 
could  not  be  performed  on  deck  on  account  of  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  nor  between  decks,  as  in 
the  evening,  owing  to  the  preparations  making  by 
the  various  messes  for  dinner.  In  fine  weather 
the  morning  service  was  held  on  the  quarter-deck, 
where  seats  were  arranged  for  the  congregation, 
which  was  generally  numerous.  The  booby- 
hatch,  covered  with  the  ensigns,  served  as  a  pulpit, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  our  doctor  to  read  prayers, 
while  one  of  the  passengers  would  undertake  to 
act  as  clerk.  The  psalms  and  hymns  were  gene- 
rally well  sung  by  our  principal  singers,  and  the 
sermon  was  either  preached  or  read  by  one  of  the 
passengers.  A  Mr.  Bell  was  exceedingly  aufait 
at  extempore  preaching,  and  gave  us  some  most 
excellent  lectures;  he,  therefore,  was  more  fre- 
quently called  upon  than  any  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers. Our  Sunday  afternoons,  when  fine,  were 
passed  in  walking  the  decks,  reading,  journal  and 
letter  writing ;  but  no  laboiir  of  any  kind  was 
allowed,  nei&er  would  our  captain  so  much  as 
permit  a  newspaper  or  novel  to  be  brought  up  on 
the  poop.  It  was  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion,  and 
was  strictly  observed  as  such. 

Classes, — Shortly  after  our  departure  from  Eng- 
land, several  classes  were  formed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our  community, 
such  as  day  and  Sunday  schools.  These  were 
quickly  followed  by  others  of  a  more  entertaining 
and  attractive  character,  in  which  the  adults  took 
a  part,  such  as  dancing,  fencing,  singing,  drilling, 
&c.  Having  from  my  youth  upwards  always  been 
a  stanch  devotee  to  the  flighty  muse  Terpsichore, 
I  entered  into  partnership  with  another  devotee, 
and  opened  a  dancing  academy,  free  of  all  chai*ge, 
for  both  juveniles  and  adults.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  our  circular : — 

TO  PABENT8  AND   0UABDUN8. 

Royal  Atlantie  Dancing  Academy, 

Messrs.  Moon  and  Percy  beg  most  respectfully  to  in- 
form their  friends  and  feUow-passengers  on  board  the 
good  ship  Chalmers,  that  they  intend  to  open  an  acailemy 
for  the  instraction  of  the  adult  and  juvenile  members  of 
the  community,  in  the  p<3lite  science  of  dancing,  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  13th,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five  p.m. ; 
and,  at  the  same  hour  (weather  permitting),  ever}'  suc- 
ceeding Monday  and  Wednesday.  For  further  parti- 
culars, apply  at  Messrs.  Moon  and  Percy's  respective 
cabins,  Nos.  13  and  14,  Larboard  and  Starboard- streets, 
single  men's  department. 

(Signed)  Moon  and  Pehcy. 

Sept.  13, 1852. 

N.  B. — Dancing  academy  situated  on  the  quarter- dirk, 
between  the  mainmast  and  poop. 

The  result  far  exceeded  our  most  ardent  ex- 
pectations \  for,  on  our  opening  day,  we  had  tlio 
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names  of  more  than  fifty  members  entered  on  our 
books,  at  least  thirty  of  whom  were  adults. 
On  forming  our  classes,  we  found  that  some  hod  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  only  required  a 
little  practice  and  instruction  to  make  them  pro- 
ficient; but  the  mass  were  totally  ignorant  of  it, 
and  the  turning  in  of  toes  and  difi&culty  of  getting 
them  to  turn  out,  seemed  to  be  the  great  obstacle 
to  surmount,  but  by  degrees  we  succeeded,  except 
on  very  rough  and  rolling  days.  The  drill  class 
was  a  groat  source  of  attraction,  and  always  well 
attended,  being  admirably  suited  to  the  cold  wea- 
ther we  fell  in  with  after  leaving  the  tropics. 
This  class  was  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
old  ex-guardsman,  who  took  vast  pains  with  his 
awkward-squad;  and  mighty  indignant  was  he 
when  told  that  the  marching  and  counter-march- 
ing of  himself  and  raw  recruits  worked  the  pitch 
out  of  the  seams,  and  let  the  water  into  the  cabins 
below,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  disband  his 
regiment ;  but  he  would'nt. 

8(mg8  Afloat. — There  is  one  thing  in  particular 
which  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  lands- 
man when  he  first  sets  his  foot  on  board  ship,  and 
this  is  the  songs  simg  by  the  seamen  whilst  per- 
forming their  various  duties.  These  songs,  which 
often,  as  regards  words,  are  made  impromptu,  are 
most  enlivening  and  spirited ;  and  a  good  singing 
crew,  with  a  clever  leader,  may,  in  my  opinion, 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  on  board 
any  ship.  In  a  little  schooner  in  which  I  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  some  excel- 
lent singers;  and  scarcely  was  a  rope  touched, 
sail  set,  or  other  heavy  work  done,  without  a 
song  :  and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  encouragement  given  them  by  our  cap- 
tain, who  would  often  promise  all  hands  a  tot  of 
rum,  if  they  did  their  work  in  a  seamanlike  man- 
ner, and  sang  well.  The  good  efiect  of  this  was 
very  visible  on  the  men,  who  evidently  pulled  the 
ropes  more  cheerfully  and  with  double  vigour. 
The  following  are  specimens : — 

On  HavUng  up  Top%ail  Yards,  <tfler  Reefing. 

Polly  Bfteket,  hi-ho,  cheeiymen — (poll), 
Pawned  my  jacket,  hi-ho,  cheerymeD — (puU), 
And  sold  the  ticket,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (poll)  ; 
Ho,  hawly,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (pull). 

Konse  him  up,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (pull), 
Pull  up  the  devil,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (pull) ; 
And  make  him  civil,  hi-ho,  cheeiymen — (pull). 
Oh,  hawly,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (pull). 

I  wish  I  was  old  Stormy's  son, 
Hurra,  and  storm  along : 
I'd  give  the  sailors  lots  of  rum. 
Storm  along,  my  Stormy. 

Chonu — Hurra! — ^hurra ! — ^hurra ! — storm  along, 
Storm  along,  my  roving  hlades, 
Storm  along,  my  Stormy. 

Dramatic  Society, — Our  dramatic  performances 
were  certainly  the  most  attractive  and  enduring 
of  all  the  amusements  we  had  on  board.  They 
were  looked  forward  to  as  grand  events,  and  no 
sooner  was  our  play-bill  posted  up,  than  it  was 
surrounded  by  an  eager  group  who  forthwith 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  piece,  and  probable 


success  or  failure  of  the  various  actors  engaged 
therein.  Our  company  consisted  but  of  few 
members,  but  amongst  them  were  two  who  had 
had  some  experience,  both  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, as  regular  actors;  the  whole  business,  there- 
fore, as  to  choice  of  pieces,  cast  of  characters, 
stage  management,  was  confided  to  their  hands. 
The  first  thing,  after  having  chosen  and  cast  a 
piece,  was  to  get  the  various  parts  written  out, 
for  there  was  rarely  more  than  one  printed  copy 
on  board;  and  then  came  the  most  difficult  part  of 
all,  viz.,  the  study  of  the  parts.  This  chiefly 
arose  from  the  constant  noise  made  by  the  children 
and  interruption  in  the  way  of  chat  firom  the 
adults.  Our  only  place  of  refdge,  therefore,  and 
this  was  not  always  proof  against  assault,  was  the 
main  or  mizen  tops,  and  there  perched,  in  these 
lofty  crow's  nests,  might  be  seen  the  Eimlet, 
Gra/cedigger,  or  BonUnutes  of  some  future  evening. 
Our  rehearsals  were  numerous  and  generally  well 
attended;  these  were  held  in  the  women's  hospital 
(if  fortunately  it  was  not  occupied),  and  surclj 
such  scenes  as  were  therein  enacted  were  never 
seen  before  at  any  stage  rehearsal.  For  example, 
our  call-boy  would  be  sent  to  tell  Samlet  he  was 
wanted,  which  call  would  immediatly  be  attended 
to  by  HamUty  who  would  appear  before  us  in  any- 
thing but  princely  costume,  but  most  likely  with 
shirt-sleeves  tucked  up,  and  armed  with  a  pudding 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  ready  for  the  pot  He 
would  most  likely  be  followed  by  the  fair  Ophelia^ 
smothered  in  fiour,  having  been  diligently  engaged 
making  rolls  for  the  evening  tea.  Our  rehearsal 
ended,  all  would  return  to  our  domestio  duties. 

At  length,  the  all-important  day  would  arrive, 
and  during  the  afternoon  the  various  members  of 
our  carps  dramatiqud  might  be  seen  busily  engaged 
fitting  up  our  litUe  theatre.  Our  stage  was  formed 
on  the  quarter  deck,  or  between  the  mainmast 
and  poop,  and  divided  from  the  audience  by  a 
rope  made  fast  to  the  mainstays,  and  which  rope 
served  also  to  hang  our  curtain.  Our  wings,  or 
places  of  exit,  were  made  by  suspending  flags  on 
each  side  of  the  stage,  and  the  awning,  being  left 
up,  formed  the  roof.  Our  orchestra  was  not  nu- 
merous, but  very  select,  being  oompoeed  of  first  and 
second  fiddles,  and  a  tamborine.  The  stage  was 
well  lighted  by  cabin-lamps  and  candles,  stock 
behind  bouiUi-tins,  which  served  as  reflectors. 
With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  audience, 
we  considered  that  those  who  took  poop-seats 
were  oxir  aristocracy ;  the  pit,  which  was  formed 
by  planks  placed  across  and  resting  on  bnckets, 
was  occupied  by  our  middling-olass ;  and  the 
shrouds,  by  our  democracy,  this  being  the  gallery. 
Our  green-room  was  the  captain's  cabin,  and  the 
dressing-rooms  the  mate's  and  doctor's  cabins. 
In  the  dressing-rooms  might  be  seen  our  various 
members  busily  engaged  making-up  for  their  parts, 
as  you  would  see  them  at  a  regular  theatre ;  there 
was  the  rouge-pot,  hare's  foot,  burnt  cork,  powder- 
puff,  and  wigs ;  there  dresses  were  taken  off  and 
put  on,  faces  lined  and  coloured  according  to  age 
and  character,  amid  great  general  confusion  m 
seeking  little  odds  and  ends,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
properties.    The  property-man  and  stage-manager 
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were  hard  at  work  arranging  chairs,  tableo,  books, 
papers,  &c.,  or  whatever  might  be  wanted  on  the 
stage,  while  at  the  wings,  the  various  actors, 
waiting  readj  dressed  to  go  on,  were  studying 
their  parts  or  giving  each  other  hints  and  in- 
stniction. 

Before  we  draw  the  curtain  we  will  explain 
how  we  manufactured  our  dresses,  and  therefore 
take,  as  examples,  the  principal  characters  en- 
gaged in  "  Richelieu,"  and  "  Bombastes  Furioso," 
which  we  performed  (with  great  success)  on  the 
same  evening. 

Hiehelieu. — A  sailor's  scarlet  serge  jersey,  with  lace 
nifBes;  shirt,  lady's  chemisette,  petticoat,  made  full  ont 
of  A  piece  of  crimson  cloth ;  hroad  black  belt  round  the 
waist,  black  trousers,  and  Wellingtons;  hair  whitened 
with  Tiolet powder,  (natural appearance  red  and  curly,)  and 
Ik'k  velvet  scnll-cap. 

Joieph. — ^Dark  blue  serge  shirt,  woman's  black  petti- 
coat, black  stockings  and  shoes,  rosary  and  cross,  cord 
loand  the  waist,  and  black  velvet  scuU-cap. 

Louis  XIII. — Kossnth  hat,  with  plume  of  black 
feathers ;  wife's  black  velvet  mantle,  cut  to  shape ;  lace 
raffles,  cream-coloured  and  flowered  waistcoat;  blue  pan- 
taloons, converted  into  breeches  and  frilled  below  the 
knees  with  lace ;  wife's  light  cloth  Adelaide  boots,  white 
kid  gloves,  sword  and  belt 

Bowibastei, — ^Black  cocked  hat,  surmounted  by  an  enor- 
mous plume  of  white  feathers  made  out  of  curled  tissue 
paper;  large  white  wig,  made  out  of  hospital  tow,  and 
hftving  a  movable  pig-tail;  white  Joinville  and  frilled 
shirt;  black  frock  coat,  turned  up  at  the  skirts  and  lined 
with  white  calico;  epaulets,  gold  lace  and  ruffles  ;  ladies' 
gauntlet  gloves,  belt  and  sword ;  white  moleskin  breeches, 
made  very  large,  and  filled  out  behind  with  a  feather 
pillow ;  large  sea  boots  and  spurs. 

DUtaJina. — Pink  jacket,  white  worked  petticoat  and 
black  silk  apron,  siUc  stockings,  and  green  shoes  with 
high  heels — ^flowers  in  hair. 

With  regard  to  this  performance,  it  was  de- 
cidedly our  host,  and  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention  by  a  crowded  audience.  Our  captain, 
vho  took  much  interest  in  these  exhibitions,  as 
nsoal,  treated  all  those  engaged  therein  to  wine 
and  grog. 

Battle  of  the  Pannikins. — ^No  sooner  did  our 
pilot  leave  us  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  strong 
advene  winds  set  in,  and  on  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  encountered  heavy  gales 
and  a  hurricane.    This,  to  those  whose  first  ap- 
pearance it  was  at  sea,  caused  great  alarm ;  and 
vhen,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  August,  aQ  able 
hands  were  called  up  to  work  the  ship  and  take 
in  sail,  the  scene  presented  was  both  terrifying 
and  laughable.  Upon  going  on  dock,  the  night  ap- 
peared so  dark  that  the  masts  and  sails  were 
Bcareely  visible,  except  when  illumined  by   the 
lightning's    flash;    peal  after  peal  of  deafening 
thonder  rolled,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
and  the  wind  howled  amid  the  rigging,  and  lashed 
to  madness  the  mightv  billows  which  upheaved 
oar  vessel  in  a  frightful  manner.    Let  us  descend 
between  decks ;  what  a  change !  what  a  scene  of 
confusion,  if  not  fun!     Pannikins,  plates,  pots, 
water-kegs,  mess-kids,  boots,  shoes,  coats,  hats, 
beds  and  bedding,  flying  about  on  all  sides,  and 
Bttaking  a  most  frightful  din  and  clatter.     AH  of 
us  suffered  more  or  less ;   every  cabin  was  abso- 
lutely tamed  topsy-turvy.    Such  was  the  state  of 
a  few;  for  instance; — 


No.  11. — Single  mmit  cabin, — The  pickles  paid 
a  visit  to  the  plum-duff;  the  pepper  worked  its 
way,  in  a  most  insinuating  manner,  into  the  sugar 
basin ;  boots  and  shoes  took  refuge  in  the  slop- 
pail,  and  a  Bath-brick  ran  right  through  the  look- 
ing glass. 

No.  19. — Married  cabin. — Treacle  pot  upset 
over  the  babies;  husband  pitched  unceremoni- 
ously out  of  bed  on  to  the  floor,  and  half  smothered 
in  treacle.  Lights  brought — one  baby  discovered 
licking  the  other  baby  clean;  while  the  wife 
was  engaged  in  the  pleasing  operation  of  scraping 
the  saccharine  matter  from  off  her  better-half  s 
back. 

No.  14. — Single  men*8  berth. — Top  bunks  over- 
whelmed with  flour  and  rice,  followed  afterwards 
by  a  shower  of  pickles  and  treacle,  which  rendered 
the  blankets  very  uncomfortable  and  sticky.  Door 
burst  in  by  a  water  keg,  which  finished  by  empty- 
ing its  contents  amidst  the  coats,  trowsers,  boots, 
&c.,  on  the  floor — occupants  of  berths,  fore  and 
aft,  getting  their  backs  well  ground,  and  those 
athwart  ship  rolling  about  like  beer-barrels. 

Chalmers  Lodge — Married  cabin. — Everything 
everywhere  and  nowhere.  Children  fighting, 
husband  crowned  with  a  flower  barrel,  and  wife 
saluted  with  the  mustard  pot. 

The  rebellious  pannikins  and  pots  were  at  last 
brought  into  subjection,  and  although  in  the  gales 
we  encountered,  after  crossing  the  Line,  they  tried 
to  get  up  another  battle,  it  was  a  miserable  failure. 

Births  and  Deaths. — ^We  had  not  been  on  board 
a  week  before  it  was  announced  that  we  had  ano- 
ther passenger  added  to  our  mess,  in  the  shape  of 
a  plump  little  boy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bul- 
letin stated  that  "mother  and  child  were  doing 
well." 

This  incident  caused  some  chat,  especially 
amongst  the  ladies ;  but  when  shortly  afterwards 
it  was  publicly  given  out  that  on  a  certain  Sunday 
the  mother  was  to  make  her  first  appearance  on 
deck,  for  the  purpose  of  being  churched,  and  also 
to  have  the  little  stranger  christened,  great,  indeed, 
was  the  excitement  to  see  these  interesting  cere- 
monies, and  nearly  all  hands  mustered  on  deck. 
After  the  service  of  the  day  was  over,  the  cere- 
monies were  performed  with  aU  due  solenmity  by 
our  doctor,  and  the  little  one  received  the  name 
of  John  Chalmers  Groves.  Miss  Steward  fulfilled 
the  responsible  part  of  godmother,  while  I  stood 
godfather,  or,  as  I  was  afterwards  called,  silver- 
spoon.  At  the  conclusion  we  retired  into  the  hos- 
pital to  partake  of  medical  comforts. 

The  remembrance  of  this  event  had  scarcely 
begun  to  fade  away,  ere  we  had  another  birth, 
succeeded,  alas !  within  a  week,  by  the  death  of 
the  mother,  and  three  days  afterwards  that  of  the 

child. 

These  events  occurred  just  as  we  were  crossing 
the  Line,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prevented 
the  usual  ceremony  of  shaving,  which  we  intended 
should  take  place  on  a  grand  yet  refined  scale, 
and  for  which  we  had  made  great  preparations. 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  mother  took  place 
eai'ly  on  a  Sunday  nioming,  and  at  three  o'clock, 
p.m.,  the  sad  and  impressive  ceremony  of  a  burial 
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at  sea  took  place.  A  tropical  sun  shone  forth 
with  intense  brilliancy ;  a  gentle  breeze  filled  our 
sails,  and  lightly  rippled  the  surface  of  the  vast 
ocean,  as  the  bell  toUed  to  assemble  all  hands  on 
•dock.  The  body  tightly  packed  in  canvass,  and 
placed  upon  a  grating,  covered  with  the  union 
Jack,  was  carried  by  four  seamen,  in  their  best 
attire,  and  placed  at  the  leeward  gangway  with 
the  feet  (to  which  were  attached  a  heavy  shot) 
towards  the  sea.  The  beautiful  service  of  the 
Church  was  then  read  in  a  most  impressive  man- 
ner by  our  doctor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  ap- 
peared to  reach  the  hearts  of  all,  to  judge  from 
the  tears  which  stood  in  many  an  eye.  It  was 
indeed  a  sad  spectacle ;  for  standing  around  the 
body  was  the  bereaved  husband  with  his  six 
infant  children,  he  apparently  broken  hearted 
with  grief,  whib  tho  pSor  innocents  were  playing 
with  and  talking  about  the  pretty  colours  of  the 
flag,  which  served  as  a  pall  to  cover  the  cold  body 
of  their  mother.  At  length,  at  the  solemn  words, 
*'  we  therefore  commit  her  body  to  the  deep,"  the 
flag  was  withdrawn,  and  the  corpse  slid  from  the 
grating  into  its  vast  ocean  cemetery.  At  this 
time  I  was  clinging  to  the  shrouds,  and  saw  the 
body  rapidly  shoot  into  the  water,  and  disappear 
for  ever,  when  immediately  arose  a  beautiful  fairy- 
like  nautilus,  which  spreading  its  gossamer  and 
rainbow-tinted  sails,  glided  over  the  spot,  like 
tho  spirit  of  the  departed,  wafting  its  way  to  its 
far-off  home.  The  service  concluded  with  a  most 
impressive  and  eloquent  address,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Bell. 

Messes  and  Messing — ^In  my  opinion,  a  worse 
system  than  the  present  of  serving  out  and  pre- 
paring the  messes,  could  never  have  been  devised. 
It  was  performed  after  the  following  manner,  and 
I  tliink,  when  fully  explained,  will  clearly  speak 
for  itself.  Each  mess  was  composed  of  twelve 
persons,  and  it  was  then  generally  arranged  that 
two  out  of  the  twelve  filled  for  one  week  the  office 
of  captain  and  mate.  Now  their  duties  were  to 
receive  the  rations  daily  from  the  emigrants' 
steward,  prepare  the  same  for  meals,  attend  the 
galley,  and  wash  up  the  plates,  knives,  forks,  tables, 
floor,  &c.  At  the  end  of  tho  week,  their  place 
would  bo  filled  by  two  others,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  twelve  had  served.  Now,  what  is  the 
consequence?  why,  in  the  first  place  the  food, 
when  prepared,  was  often  totally  unfit  for  con- 
sumption, the  bread  being  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 
the  puddings,  or  duff,  like  putty ;  this  arose  from 
their  being  made  by  persons  who  had  never  cooked 
before,  most  of  the  captains  being  single  men. 
Secondly,  tho  messes  were  constantly  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves,  and  a  general  break-up  would 
ensue,  which  usually  ended  by  each  drawing  and 
cooking  his  own  rations.  I  can  safely  affirm  that 
there  was  not  one  perfect  mess  on  board  the 
"  Chalmers  *'  for  a  month  together.  There  are  also 
other  things  against  the  system,  viz.,  that  the 
butter,  rice,  sugar,  treacle,  pickles,  &c.,  have  to 
bo  kept  in  the  close,  confined  cabins;  also  the 
tjiblcs  are  in  a  continual  state  of  mess,  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

The  plan  X  would  adopt,  is  simply  this — Let^ 


every  emigrant  pay,  say  5«.  extra,  towards  provid- 
ing two  or  three  professed  cooks  to  serve  during  the 
voyage,  then  let  the  messes  draw  their  rations 
from  the  steward  as  heretofore,  and  hand  those 
requiring  to  be  dressed  to  the  cooks.  This  ar- 
rangement would  secure  the  proper  cooking  of 
the  food,  also  clear  cabins,  and  put  an  end  to 
mess-quarrels,  and  ofken  to  fights  at  the  galley 
and  between  decks.  Our  provisions  were  gene- 
rally good  both  in  quantify  and  quality,  if  we 
except  the  beef  and  biscuits  which  were  often 
bad. 

Committees, — ^We  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  be- 
fore we  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  committee  to 
arrange  classes  for  giving  instruction  to  our  nume- 
rous children,  and  also  amusements  for  the  adults. 
After  our  first  meeting,  we  issued  the  following 
progranmie,  which  was  duly  carried  into  effect : — 

Sunday, — Church  Service  at  11  a.m.  and  6^  p.iii. 
Monday, — ^DebaUng  Class,  6  i  p.m. 
Tuesday, — Singing  and  Music,  at  6i  p.m. 
Wednesday, — Church  Service  and  Lecture,  at  6^  p.m. 
Thursday, — ^Theatrical  Performance,  at  6^  p.m. 
Friday, — ^Debating  Class,  or  Judge  and  Jury,  at  G^pjn. 
Satufday, — Music,  Dancing,  and  Singing,  at  6i  pjn. 

These  committees  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  utility  for  the  well-being  of  all  on  board : 
and  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  healthy  state  of  the  passengers  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  strictest  rules  were  enforced 
and  exacted  by  the  sanction  of  the  doctor,  as 
regards  cleanliness  in  the  cabins  and  between 
decks. 

Testimonial. — Upon  our  nearing  the  shores  of 
Australia,  it  was  proposed  and  warmly  seconded 
by  the  respectable  portion  of  our  passengers,  that 
a  testimonial    should    be  presented  to  our  good 
captain.     A  committee  was,  therefore,  appointed, 
and  subscriptions   solicited  frt)m  all.     From  the 
grumblers  we  met  with  great  opposition :  but  in 
spite  of  all  we  collected  a  goodly  sum,    with 
which  we  purchased,  on  our  arrival,  an  AustraHan 
gold  ring  and  shirt  studs ;  to  which  was  added,  a 
piece  of  pure  native  gold  in  quartz.     On  the  day 
of  presentation,  all  hands  being  mustered  on  the 
quarter-deck.   Captain  Henry  Smith  was  caUed 
and  addressed  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech  hy 
]V£r.  Noble,  one  of  our  committee,  who  also  read, 
from  a  written  testimonial,  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  then  id  due  form  presented  our  braro 
captain  with  the  gold  ring  and  studs.     On  accept- 
ing this  trifling  mark  of  our  esteem,  he  appeared 
highly  delighted,  and  expressed  his  thanks  in  few 
but  impressive  words. 

Arrival, — On  the  20thT^ovomber  we  sighted,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Australian  shores,  and,  in  the 
evening  the  light  on  Cape  Otway ;  and  great  indeed 
was  the  excitement.  Many  found  their  way  up 
to  the  tops,  who  had  never  dared  to  venture  there 
before,  and  telescopes  were  in  active  demand.  But 
the  great  feature  about  this  time  was  the  sales  by 
auction,  which  took  place  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings,  on  deck,  the  auctioneer  and  his  clerk 
being  seated  on  the  long-boat.  This  being  pack- 
ing-up  time,  boxes  were  turned  out,  and  their 
owners  selected  those  things  they  considered  use- 
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less  to  them,  and  put  them  up  for  sale.  Others 
gold  many  of  their  worldly  goods,  being  short  of 
the  need^l  to  effect  a  lan£ng  on  arrival.  By 
this  means  was  got  together  a  most  extraordinary 
collection  of  articles,  which  rapidly  exchanged 
hands  and  fetched  as  high  prices  as  they  would 
hare  done  in  any  auction-room  in  London.  On 
the  morning  of  the  2lBt  wo  were  becalmed  off  Port 
Philip  Heads ;  but  when  the  breeze  set  in  towards 
cTening,  and  we  were  rapidly  making  our  way  to 
oar  destination,  our  vessel  became  a  regular  fish- 
isg-smack,  lines  hanging  from  her  in  every  direc- 
tion, having  large  hooks  baited  with  white  and  red 
rags  attached  to  them.  "With  these  we  caught  an 
immense  quantity  of  fish,  called  barraconta,  about 
three  feet  long,  like  a  mackerel  in  colour  and  a 
jack  in  shape  and  voraciousness.  They  proved  to 
he  Tery  good  eating,  and  were  no  sooner  out  of 
the  water  than  into  the  pan.    On  the  morning  of 


the  22Dd  we  passed  through  the  Heads,  as  the  two 
capes  are  called  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
Port  Philip,  and  hero  took  in  our  pilot,  who  un- 
derwent a  regular  siege  as  he  mounted  over  tho 
gangway ;  and  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  he  brought 
with  him  was  seized  with  as  much  avidity  as  a 
bag  of  gold  would  have  been.  The  latest  news  of 
this  our  new  world  was  also  a  source  of  greatest 
interest,  and  the  two  or  three  newspapers  brought 
on  board  were  read  aloud  to  eager  groups.  Sail- 
ing up  the  noble  port,  we,  at  twelve  o'clock,  amid 
lusty  cheers,  dropped  anchor  off  "William's  Town, 
the  port  of  Melbourne,  as  I  believe  it  is  consi- 
dered, and  thus  ended  our  voyage  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  days  from  Gravesend.  The  above  is 
a  short  but  faithful  sketch  of  life  on  board  an  emi- 
grant ship.  Of  life  in  town,  country,  and  at  tho 
diggings,  more  anon. 

J,  G,  Mooir, 
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NiNETT-FouB  ycars  ago,  all  tho  regions,  includ- 
iog  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  the 
territories  standing  west  and  north  from  the 
Golf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  south,  west 
andnorth,  from  the  Great  Lakes  of  Canada,  and  with 
hroad  valleys  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  other  magnificent  rivers,  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  allowed  by  the  other  states 
of  Christendom  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of 
France. 

In  1759-60,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  fell,  after  the  Conquest  of  Louisburg, 
aiid  the  great  victory  gained  by  "Wolfe  on  the 
hei;;hts  and  plains  of  Abraham,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Briti^  Empire. 

The  progress  of  Canada  was  first  slow.  Its 
prosperity  and  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
that  fertUe  and  vast  region  has  been  during  the 
last  twenty  years  wonderful.  A  great  empire 
iias  grown  up  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  the  territories  watered  by  the  rivers  of 
Canada. 

A  BiU  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  which,  in  its  political,  social  and 
religions  effects,  will  greatly  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress, the  wealth  and  power  of  the  first  of  British 
poasessions. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
tries which  once  constituted  the  province  of  New 
France ;  without  including  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland, 
all  important  colonies. 

After  the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  the  remain- 
ing French  ports  to  General  Amherst,  in  Septem- 
^^r,  1760,  the  Canadians  capitulated  on  terms 
honourable  to  themselves  and  liberal  on  the  part 
of  their  conquerors. 

It  was  provided  that  "  The  free  exercise  of  the 
CathoUc  Apostolic  and  Boman    Beligion,    shall 


subsist  entire,  in  such  manner  that  all  the  States 
and  people  of  the  towns  and  countries,  places  and 
distant  posts,  shall  continue  to  assemble  in  tho 
churches,  and  to  frequent  the  Sacraments  as  here- 
tofore, without  being  molested  in  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

"  These  people  shall  be  obliged  by  the  English 
Government  to  pay  to  the  priests  the  tithes  and  all 
the  taxes  they  were  used  to  pay  under  the  govern- 
ment of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty.     I 

'*  The  chapter,  priests,  curates  and  missionaries, 
shall  continue  with  an  entire  liberty  their  exer- 
cise and  functions  of  their  cures  in  the  parishes  of 
the  towns  and  countries. 

"  The  Grand  Vicars  named  by  the  Chapter  to 
administer  to  the  diocese  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  Episcopal  See,  shall  have  liberty  to  dwell  in 
the  towns  or  country  parishes,  as  they  shall  think 
proper.  They  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  visit 
the  different  parishes  of  the  diocese,  with  the  or- 
dinary ceremonies,  and  exercise  all  the  jurisdici;ion 
they  exercised  imder  the  French  dominion. 

"  The  Conmiumties  of  Nuns  shall  be  preserved 
in  their  Constitution  and  privileges.  They  shall 
continue  to  observe  their  rules.  They  shall  be 
exempted  from  lodging  any  military ;  and  it  shall 
be  forbidden  to  trouble  them  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises, or  to  enter  their  monasteries :  safe-guards 
shall  be  even  given  them  if  they  desire  them. 

"  The  preceding  article  shall  likewise  be  exe- 
cuted with  regard  to  the  Communities  of  Jesuits 
and  EecoUets,  and  of  the  house  of  the  priests  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  at  Montreal.  These  last,  and  the 
Jesuits,  shall  preserve  their  right  to  nominate  to 
certain  curacies  and  missions,  ac  heretofore. 

''AH  tho  communities  and  all  the  priests  shall 
preserve  their  movables,  the  property  and  reve- 
nues of  the  Seignories,  and  other  estates  which 
they  possess  in  the  Colony,  of  what  nature  soever 
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they  may  be.  And  the  same  estates  shall  be  pre- 
served in  their  priyUeges,  rights,  honours  and  ex^ 
emptions." 

The  foregoing  stipulations  were  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  l]^e  King,  and,  in  1774,  by  Par- 
liament. 

The  best  acconnt  we  have  of  the  state  of  Canada 
at  the  conquest,  is  a  report  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  General  Murray,  the  first  Go- 
yernor.  The  following  condensed  extracts  afford 
a  ourioos  picture  of  the  people  and  their  oondi* 
tion. 

'*  The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  contain 
about  14,700  inhabitants.  The  sayages,  who  are 
called  Roman  Catholics,  being  within  the  limits 
of  the  proyince,  consist  of  7,400  souls,  so  that 
the  whole,  cxclusiye  of  the  King's  troops,  amount 
to  76,275  souls,  of  which,  in  the  parishes,  are  19 
Protestant  families ;  the  rest  of  that  persuasion 
(a  few  half-pay  officers  excepted)  are  traders,  me- 
chanics and  publicans,  who  reside  in  the  lower 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Most  of  them 
were  followers  of  the  army,  of  mean  education,  or 
soldiers  disbanded  at  the  reduction  of  the  troops. 
All  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  and,  I  fear,  few 
are  solicitous  about  the  means,  when  the  end  can 
be  attained.  I  report  them  to  be,  in  general,  the 
most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  eyer  knew :  of 
course,  little  calculated  to  make  the  new  subjects 
enamoured  with  our  laws,  religion  and  customs ; 
and  far  less  adapted  to  enforce  those  laws  which 
are  to  goyem  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ca- 
nadians, accustomed  to  arbitrary  and  a  sort  of 
military  government,  are  a  ^gal,  industrious 
and  moral  race  of  men,  whom  the  just  and  mild 
treatment  they  met  with  from  His  Majesty's  mil- 
itary officers  who  ruled  the  country  for  four  years, 
imtil  the  establishment  of  civil  government,  had 
greatly  got  the  better  of  the  natural  antipathy 
they  had  to  their  conquerors. 

"They  consist  of  a  noblesse,  who  arc  numerous, 
and  who  pique  themselves  much  upon  the  anti- 
quity of  their  families,  their  own  military  glory, 
and  that  of  their  ancestors.  These  noblesse  are 
Seigneurs  of  the  whole  country,  and,  though  not 
rich,  are  in  a  situation,  in  that  plentiful  part  of 
the  world,  where  money  is  scarce  and  luxury  is 
still  unknown,  to  support  their  dignity.  Their 
tenants,  who  pay  only  an  annual  quit-rent  of 
about  a  dollar  for  100  acres,  are  at  their  ease,  and 
comfortable." 

The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hated,  because 
their  birth  and  behaviour  entitled  them  to  respect; 
and  the  peasants  were  abhorred,  because  they 
were  saved  from  the  oppression  they  were  threat- 
ened with.  The  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Quebec  puts  the  truth  of  these  remarks  beyond 
doubt.  The  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the 
civil  offices  sent  out  from  England,  increased  the 
inquietude  of  tho  colony.  Instead  of  men  of 
genius  and  untainted  mords,  the  very  reverse  were 
appointed  to  the  most  important  offices.  The 
judge  fixed  upon  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  75,600 
foreigners  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Great 
Britain,  was  taken  from  a  gaol,  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  civil  law,   and  of  tho  language  of 


the  people.  The  Attorney-general,  with  regard 
to  the  language  of  the  people,  was  not  better 
qualified.  Mf  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  abilities,  Mr.  Maseres,  after- 
wards Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  General 
Murray  observes:  "  The  offices  of  secretary  of  tho 
province,  registrar,  clerk  of  the  council,  oommis- 
saryof  stores  and  provisions,  provost  marshall,  &c., 
were  given  by  patent  to  men  of  interest  in  Eng- 
land, who  let  them  out  to  the  best  bidders;  and 
so  little  did  they  consider  the  capacity  of  their 
representatives,  that  no  one  of  them  understood 
the  language  of  the  natives.  As  no  salary  was 
annexed  to  those  patent  places,  the  value  of  them 
depended  upon  the  fees,  which,  by  my  instruc- 
tions, I  was  ordered  to  establish  equal  to  those  of 
the  richest  ancient  colony.  This  heavy  tax,  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  Engli^  lawyers,  were  severely 
felt  by  the  poor  Canadians;  but  they  patiently 
submitted,  and  though  stimulated  to  dispute  it  bj 
some  of  the  licentious  traders  frt)m  ^ew  York, 
they  cheerfully  obeyed  the  Stamp  Act,  in  hopes 
that  their  good  behaviour  would  recommend  them 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  their  Sovereign." 

Arbitrary  domination,  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Crown,  occasioned  the  lamentable  discontent 
and  the  just  complaints  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
English  colonies  at  the  time  alluded  to.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  colonists  to  govern  themselves,  as 
they  had  previously  done.  Parliament  then  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  governed  by  tho 
decisions  of  the  British  Crown,  and  by  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  loyalty  and  obedience  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  newly-acquired  Co- 
lony of  Canada  were  then  remarkable.  They  offered 
no  opposition  to  the  taxes  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  British  Parliament.  They 
submitted  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in  the  hope  that^ey 
should  be  treated  with  clemency,  and  that  they 
should  have  extended  to  them  the  privileges  which 
they  demanded  at  the  capitulation  of  Canada. 

From  the  period  of  the  capitulation  of  Canada, 
to  the  year  1774,  the  colonists  were,  however, 
treated  with  great  harshness,  not  only  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  by  English  adventurers,  who  uni- 
formly considered  the  French  as  a  conquered  and 
an  inferior  race,  over  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
tyrannize.  To  remedy  these  defects,  at  a  period 
when  tho  old  colonics  revolted,  the  celebrated  Act, 
called  the  Quebec  Act,  was  passed  in  the  year 
1774.  ITiis  Act  was  denounced  by  Lord  Chatham, 
in  consequence  of  its  establishing  what  he  consi- 
dered an  arbitrary  government  in  that  country. 
He  said  it  would  involve  a  large  province  in  a 
thousand  difficulties,  and  in  the  worst  of  despot- 
ism, and  put  the  whole  people  under  arbitrary 
power ;  that  it  was  a  most  cruel,  oppressive  and 
odious  measure,  tearing  up  justice  and  every  good 
principle  by  the  roots ;  that  by  abolishing  the  trial 
by  jury,  together  with  the  Habeas  Corpus,  he  sup- 
posed the  fraracrs  of  the  bill  thought  that  mode  of 
proceeding  most  satisfactory ;  whikt  every  true 
Englishman  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life,  sooner 
than  lose  those  two  bulwai'ks  of  his  personal  se- 
curity and  property. 

The  merely  supposing  tliat  the  Canadians  would 
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not  be  able  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  law  and 
freedom,  because  they  had  been  used  to  arbitrary 
power,  was  an  idea  as  ridiculous  as  false.  He 
E&id  the  bill  established  "a  despotic  goyemment 
in  that  country,  "to  which  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763  promised  the  protection  of  the  English 
kws.''  Lord  Chatham  also  objected  to  tho  biU) 
on  the  ground  that  it  granted  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  to  the  boundaries  of  Canada ;  for  it  applied 
toaUlandsin  America  notcomprised  in  any  previous 
charter.  The  14th  Geo.  III.,  commonly  called  the 
Quebec  Act,  placed  Canada  in  a  situation  entirely 
different  from  any  other  British  Colony.  It  de- 
clared all  former  proyisions  made  for  the  province 
null  and  void.  In  place  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
the  administration  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Go- 
yemor,  and  a  council  appointed  by  the  King.  It 
was,  however,  in  several  respects,  agreeable  to  the 
French  Canadians,  who  established  French  laws 
according  to  the  Coutume  de  Paris,  by  which  all 
civil  matters  were  to  be  adjudicated.  In  criminal 
matters,  the  laws  of  England  were  still  to  be  in 
force.  The  French  language  was  also  to  be  used 
in  the  Courts.  The  CatiioUc  Church  was  secured 
in  all  the  immunities  it  enjoyed  under  the  French 
king,  with  all  its  former  revenues.  The  seignorial 
tenures  were  also  to  remain  undisturbed. 

The  great  merit,  in  fact,  of  this  Act,  however, 
was,  tlmt  it,  for  a  time,  settled  the  religious  diffi- 
culty as  affecting  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Canada. 
At  that  period,  the  number  of  Protestants  was  in- 
significant, not  exceeding  a  ^w  hundreds.  But 
the  Act  provided  that  the  King  should  make  pro- 
riflion,  as  he  shoidd  think  fit,  for  the  Protestant 
Clergy.  The  criminal  law  was,  at  the  same  time, 
instituted,  with  trial  by  jury;  but,  in  aU  civil 
matters,  causes  were  decided  according  to  the  laws 
of  Canada.  A  Legislative  Council  was  appointed, 
hnt  without  power  to  impose  taxes.  In  fact,  this 
Act  placed  the  whole  territories  comprised  within 
its  unlimited  boundaries  under  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  the  Gro>vn ;  and,  in  fact,  its  only  redeeming 
proviso  was  that  which  related  to  religious  free- 
dom. 

For    seventeen  years   Canada    was   governed 
nnder  this  despotic  Act ;  yet,  during  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  tho  Canadians  of  French 
origin  remained  faithMly  attached  to  the  Crown  of 
England.     But  after  the  peace  of  1783,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  old  provinces, 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  murmurs  and  dis- 
contents and  the  hatred  of  races  were  manifested 
in  Canada.     The  English  adventurers  increased 
greatly  in  number,  and  the  loyalists  who  had  left 
the  United  States  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  looked 
npon  the  French  as  an  inferior  people,  over  whom 
they  had  a  right  to  domineer.     Under  these  cir- 
cmnetances,  it  struck  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  might  allay 
these  animosities  by  dividing  Canada  into  two  pro- 
rinces ;  and  with  this  view  he  introduced  the  Act 
31,  Qco.  III.,  commonly  called  the  Constitutional 
Act,  which  divided  the  province  of  Quebec  into  the 
two  profvinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and 
gave  to  each  a  separate  Legislative  Government, 
conasting  of  a  Governor,  Council  and  House  of 
Aisembly.    The  French  laws  and  language  were 


still  to  be  in  fidl  force,  as  established  by  the  Quebec 
Act,  14  Geo.  III. 

By  this  Act,  a  separate  Legislative  Constitution 
was  granted  to  each  province ;  and  both  were 
divided  into  twenty-one  counties.  The  French 
laws  and  language  were  still  retained  in  the  coun- 
ties and  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada ; 
and  while  it  provided  that  those  professing  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  should  maintain  their 
clergymen  by  payment  of  tithe,  it  also  provided 
for  the  maintenance,  but  not  by  tithe,  and  the 
support  of  the  other  religious  denominations,  by 
reserving  one-seventh  of  the  land  not  comprised 
within  the  seignories.  So  arbitrary  an  attempt  to 
seize  upon  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
the  province  has  been  attended  with  two  conse* 
quences,  first,  that  of  preventing  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  Colony ;  and,  in  tho  next 
place,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  lands  surround- 
ing those  reservations  became  settled  or  cultivated, 
those  uncultivated  became  of  high  value  compared 
with  the  adjacent  wilderness  territories,  where  no 
settlements  had  been  formed,  and  the  land  lay 
waste.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  backward  state 
of  the  coimtries  on  the  northern  banks  of  tho  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  western  banks  of  the  Ottawa, 
has  in  a  great  degree  arisen  irom  those  impediments 
to  their  improvement,  called  the  Clergy  Eeserves, 
and  which  has  ever  since  proved  the  cause  of  per- 
nicious discontent  and  complaint,  misrepresent- 
ations, and  administrative  difficulties. 

In  the  Session  of  1823-4,  Mr.  (now  the  Hon. 
Mr.)  Morris,  brought  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Clergy 
before  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  16th  Dec.,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : — 

''  That  when  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  united,  the  subjects  of  both  were 
placed  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity,  and  were  to 
enjoy  a  full  communication  of  every  right,  privi- 
lege and  advantage ;  and  that  neither  the  church 
of  the  one  nor  the  other  thereby  gained  any  ascen- 
dancy. On  the  contrary,  that  both  were  estab- 
lished by  law  as  JN'ational  Protestant  Churches 
within  their  respective  kingdoms;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  clergy  of  both  are  equally  entitled 
to  a  participation  in  all  the  advantages  which  have 
resulted,  or  may  hereafter  result,  £rom  the  said 
Union." 

In  the  meantime  the  Episcopal  Clergy  were  by 
no  means  inactive.  In  1823  the  late  Bishop  of 
Quebec  (Dr.  Mountain)  and  his  clergy  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  His  late  Majesty,  George  lY.,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts : — 

"  That  the  population,  now  greatly  increased 
and  embracing  in  its  bosom  many  denominations 
of  Christians,  still  retains  its  prominent  feature  of 
being  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  the 
members  of  which,  together  with  the  Dutch  and 
German  Lutherans,  who  join  them  in  communion, 
comprise  by  far  the  most  numerous  description  of 
Christians  in  Canada. 

"That  the  very  little  progress  made  by  tho 
other  denominations  compared  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  veiy  recent  establish- 
ment of  their  scanty  congregations,  has  generally 
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created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  veneration  for 
it  as  the  established  form  of  worship— a  light  in 
which  it  has  always  been  presented  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Province  from  their  earliest  years. 

"  That  when  new  missions  are  established  in 
any  quarter,  not  only  do  those  persons  readily 
join  who  are  not  yet  particularly  attached  to  any 
denomination,  but  oven  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationaliste  attend  public  worship  with  their 
families,  so  that  on  many  occasions  the  whole 
neighbourhood  becomes  united  to  the  Church. 

'*  That  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  the  various  denominations 
of  Protestants  may  be  expected  to  conform,  so 
as  at  length  to  include  the  great  mass  of  this 
population. 

"  In  fine,  there  manifestly  appears  the  fairest 
prospect  that  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
favourable  disposition  that  now  exists  towards  it, 
will  be  able  to  collect  within  its  bosom  the  great 
hulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province,  should  no 
prospect  of  supporting  their  clergy  be  held  out 
to  the  various  Protestant  denominations.'' 

Never  did  prelate  write  a  more  blundering  per- 
version of  facts.  The  following  is  an  extract  £rom 
the  journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
22nd  of  December,  1826. 

"That  the  Imperial  Legislature  foresaw  in  1799 
(Mr.  Pitt  stated  so  in  a  speech),  the  probability  of 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  which  might  render  an  alteration  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  Clergy  Reservation 
expedient,  and  wisely  left  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment at  liberty  to  make  such  changes  therein  as 
the  ftiture  state  of  society  might  require. 

"That  the  construction  given  to  the  Imperial 
Act  which  appropriates  the  Clergy  Reserves  to 
individuals  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  determination  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
to  withhold  from  all  other  denominations  of  Pro- 
testants residing  within  the  Province,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  benefits  arising,  or  which 
may  arise  from  the  lands  so  set  apart,  call  for  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
to  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  that  such  claim  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Slst  Greo.  III.,  and  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  Province. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people  of  this  Province,  that  the  clergy  lands, 
in  place  of  being  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  an  in- 
eofisiderable  part  of  the  population,  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  side  applied  to 
increase  the  provincial  allowance  for  the  support 
of  district  and  common  Schools  and  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Provincial  Seminary  for  learning,  and 
in  aid  of  erecting  places  of  public  worship  for  all 
denominations  of  Christians." — This  resolution  was 
passed  by — Yeas,  31 ;  l^ays,  2. 

It  was  then  resolved — **  That  the  number  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Provinces 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Christians,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  aid  long 
and  exclusively  received  from  the  benevolent 
society  in  England  by  the  members  of  that  Church, 


and  their  pretensions  to  a  monopoly  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves."     Yeas,  30;  Nays,  3. 

The  Archdean  of  York  (Toronto)  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1826,  and  obtained  a  Royal  Charter  for 
the  university  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  with  an 
endowment  of  225,000  acres  of  land,  and  £1,000 
a  year  for  sixteen  years.  The  provisions  of  the 
Charter  were  so  sectarian  and  exclusive  as  to  be 
reprobated  and  loudly  denounced  by  the  whole 
Province,  each  year,  until  Royal  instructions  were 
sent  out  in  1835,  authorising  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  and  exclusive  clauses  in  the  Charter, 
and  giving  an  equal  right  to  the  Charter  of  Scot- 
land. The  Episcopal  assemblies  were  really  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  of  1837-8. 

In  1840,  the  Act  (3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  78),  set 
forth  that  the  terms  *'  Protestant  Clergy  "  might 
be  construed  to  include  other  ministers  than  those 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  assigned  to  the 
latter  about  one-half  the  provision  for  religious 
instruction  which  heretofore  had  been  regarded 
as  exclusively  her  own. 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  at  a  compro- 
mise, it  was,  in  1839,  decided, by  the  whole  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  that  the  Clergy  Reserve  Lands 
should  be  re-invested  in  the  Crown.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  founded  on  the  belief  that  a  division 
of  the  property  could  be  made  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  with  more  justice  than  amidst  the 
factious  strife  of  local  legislation.  The  Imperial 
Act  of  1840  was  passed  in  a  great  degree,  but 
by  no  means  completely,  in  accordance  with  the 
liovincial  Act,  and  declared  to  be  for  the/>w/ 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  and  the  dijusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  within  that  Province,  This  could  not  he 
practically  effected  under  an  act  which  maintained 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  Province  for  church  pur- 
poses, although  all  Protestants,  the  church  of 
Rome  too,  were  to  share  the  proceeds. 

In  1850,  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  re- 
solutions, on  which  was  founded  an  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  application  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  to  secular  as  well  as  religious  uses. 
Earl  Grey,  when  Colonial  Secretary,  was  prevented 
by  the  change  of  Ministry,  which  took  place  in 
February,  1852,  from  bringing  in  a  bill  to  comply 
with ,  the  prayer  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
Canada. 

Earl  Derby,  at  all  times  the  evil  genius  of 
Canada,  the  chief  cause  of  the  Canadian  rebellion, 
would  have,  we  believe,  if  he  had  remained  in 
office  another  year,  caused  another  rebeUion  in 
Canada,  which  would  only  have  been  terminated 
by  the  separation  of  that  country  from  the  British 
Crown. 

Ho  decided  that  the  Canadian  Legislature 
should  not  have  any  direction,  control  or  right 
over  the  Clergy  Reser\'es.  Portunately  for  Canada 
and  England,  his  administration  was  as  brief  as  it 
was  impracticable  and  obnoxious :  especially  yith 
regard  to  the  Colonies.  A  wise  Prime  Ministei* 
has  succeeded,  and  Canada  will  still  remain  a 
great,  and  powerful,  and  loyal  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Let  us  briefly  sketch  the  present  state  of  the 
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Clergy  Reserves  of  Canada.  Every  seventh  square 
mile  of  ungranted  lands  in  the  vast  territories  of 
that  Colony,  is  embraced  in  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
aecording  to  the  Imperial  Act  of  1791.  The  area 
of  the  counties  in  that  part  of  Canada,  formerly 
known  as  Lower  Canada,  comprises  209,290  square 
miles,  or  133,945,600  acres. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Surveyor- 
general,  of  28th  of  February,  1845,  it  appears 
that  the  lands  surveyed  and  comprised  within  the 
scignorics  amount  to  9,027,880  acres,  which  in- 
cluded 57,580  acres  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  since  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
education.  Besides  which  the'  Jesuits  had  grants 
of  ahove  600,000  acres  in  the  districts  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal,  while  124,800  be- 
longed to  the  charitable  nunneries. 

The  Crown  and  Clergy  Beserves  surveyed  in 
the  townships,  amounted  to  8,745,889  acres.  One 
half  of  this  appertains  to  the  Clergy  Reserves ;  of 
the  other  half  a  great  portion  has  been  disposed  of 
by  the  Crown.  3,907,000  acres  had  been  surveyed 
but  not  granted,  and  107,856,000  remained  un- 
suiTcyed. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1851, 
amounted  to  890,000,  of  which  665,528  were 
Canadians  of  French  origin,  being  about  eleven 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  conquest 
of  1759-60. 

The  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Gmada  are  three  in  number,  with  242  clergy- 
men, and  the  number  of  the  population  who  fre- 
quent their  churches  is  computed  at  268,592. 
The  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  seven  in 
number,  with  543  clergymen,  and  a  population 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of  914,561. 
The  clergy  of  all  other  denominations  amount 
to  725,  and  their  congregations  to  661,112. 

Of  the  monies  derived  from  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
£10,394  5s.  were  appropriated  in  Upper  Canada; 
and  £1,786  in  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Church  of 
England;  or,  in  all,  £12,181.  To  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Tipper  Canada,  £5,816  178.,  and  in 
Wer  Canada,  £893.  Besides  which,  £464  was 
given  to  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  and  £639  to  the  Wes- 
lejan  Methodists;  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Upper  Canada,  £1,369. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
arc  provided  for  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
capitulation  and  the  constitutional  Act  of  1791. 

The  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Canada,  amoimted  to  61,589,  of  the 
i'ree  Presbyterian  Church  to  66,074,  other  Pres- 
byierians  to  110,020,  or  a  total  of  237,683  Pres- 
byterians of  the  Scotch  Church. 

The  Wesleyans  and  other  Methodists  amounted 
to  228,839;  Baptists  to  49,846;  Lutherans,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  other  Protestants,  to  73,500 ; 
JewB,  7,400 ;  and  about  75,000  whoso  creeds  are 
^ot  g:iven ;  the  whole  population  of  both  Canadas 
^ing  1,842,265,  in  1850-1,  and  the  immigration 
and  natural  increase  since,  at  least,  160,000,  being 
rather  more  than  2,000,000,  or  equal  to  that  of 
the  British  American  provinces  when  they  de- 
clared thqir  independence.     Novft  Swtia,  New 


Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Kewfoundland  contain,  altogether,  about 
500,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  are  an  enterprising 
and  an  intelligent  people.  The  inhabitants  of 
Canada  have  become  rich  and  powerftil,  have  con- 
structed splendid  cities  and  great  public  works. 
They  know  their  power.  Trust  them  and  they 
will  have  confidence  in  you. 

All  our  colonial  difficulties,  all  the  evils  that 
have  distracted  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  those 
Colonies,  have  been  caused  altogether  by  the  undue 
and  unnecessary  interference  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, in  matters  of  local  colonial  government. 

The  local  authorities  of  Canada  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  the  country.  All  that 
tiie  Imperial  Government  should  require  from  the 
Colonists  is  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  pass  laws  to  control  their  local  affairs.  What 
has  caused  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  old 
Colonies,  now  the  United  Independent  States  of 
America  ?  Why,  that,  until  our  unconstitutional 
interference  and  injustice,  from  1763  to  1773, 
they  had  had  the  management  of  their  own 
local  affairs,  and  that  they  carried  into  those 
countries  a  knowledge  of  administrative  and  free 
government.  How  true  and  prophetic  were  the 
expressions  of  Lord  Chatham,  when  in  1774  he 
stated,  "  Had  the  British  Colonies  been  planted 
by  any  other  kingdom  than  our  own,  the  inhabi- 
tants would  have  carried  with  them  the  chains  of 
slavery,  and  spirit  of  despotism ;  but  as  they  are, 
they  ought  to  be  remembered  as  great  instances  to 
instruct  the  world  what  great  exertions  mankind 
will  naturally  make  when  left  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  powers."  Afterward,  this  great 
statesman  observed,  '*  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would 
advise  the  noble  lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  more 
generous  mode  of  governing  America ;  for  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  America  may  vie  "with 
these  kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  arts 
also.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  principal 
towns  in  America  are  learned  and  polite,  and  un- 
derstand the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  noble  lords  who  are  now  in  office ;  and, 
consequently,  they  will  have  a  watchftil  eye  over 
their  liberties,  to  prevent  the  least  encroachment 
on  their  hereditary  rights.  His  Majesty's  Ameri- 
can subjects  who  acknowledge  themselves  bound 
by  the  ties  of  allegiance  have  an  equitable  claim 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  English  constitution ;  and  it  is  an  essential 
and  unalterable  right  in  nature,  engrafted  into 
the  British  Constitution,  as  a  fundamental  law, 
and  ever  held  sacred  and  irrevocable  by  the  sub- 
jects within  this  realm — that  what  a  man  has 
honestly  acquired,  is  absolutely  his  own ;  which 
he  may  freely  give,  but  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  without  his  consent.  This,  my  lords, 
though  no  new  doctrine,  has  always  been  my  re- 
ceived and  unalterable  opinion,  and  I  will  carry 
it  to  my  grave,  that  this  country  had  no  right 
under  heaven  to  tax  America." 

I7oW|  Canada  is  quite  as  powerful  at  the  pre^ 
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sent  time,  and  more  defensible  than  the  thirteen 
old  British  colonies  were  when  Lord  Chatham 
delivered  those  sage  observations;  and  any  at- 
tempt of  the  British  executive  and  parliament  to 
govern  that  Province,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Canadians,  will  be  found  impossible — futile. 

We  have,  given  them,  by  the  Act  of  1840,  self- 
responsible  government.  It  was  a  great  healing 
measure.  The  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, respecting  the  Clergpy  Keserves  in  the  Ceam- 
dian  Legislature,  will  perfeet  and  perpetuate  the 
cure.  Eejecting  that  Bill  would  bring  on  another 
Iliad  of  American  woes. 


Let  us  leave  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Colonies  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  they 
will  not  consider  their  allegiance  to  England  either 
burdensome  or  disagreeable.  They  will  continuo 
bound  to  you  by  affection.  They  have  no  desire 
to  become  imited  with  the  Great  American  Ec- 
public;  and  should  the  time  come  when  they 
will  resolve  to  become  one  or  more  independent 
govemnuHftts,  lot  the  separation  of  their  union  with 
us  be  in  peace,  love,  and  wisdom.  Though  under 
different  governments,  let  all  the  Anglo-Americans 
be  one  great  nation. 

M 


POEMS,    BY    ALEXANDER    SMITH. 


It  is  not  in  literature  as  in  politics,  where 
"  the  wise  and  prudent "  ones  hasten  to  hail 
the  rising  sun,  and  are  glad  when  the  kncU  of 
the  old  sovereign  is  rung  out,  so  that  they  may 
welcome  with  decent  joy  the  hopeful  successor  to 
his  throne.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Critic 
is  so  busy  paying  court  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
that  he  cannot  believe  in  the  birth  of  another 
heir  of  glory  until  all  the  bells  are  ringing  and  the 
jubilant  multitude  waken  him  up  from  his  loyal 
reverie,  and  startle  him  into  a  vain  endeavour  to 
disprove  the  stranger's  pedigree  and  disavow  his 
lofty  claims.  Mr.  Pharisee-Critic !  there  is  a  woe 
also  against  thee — what  an  ancient  friend  of  ours 
used  to  call  "  a  good  Old  Testament  curse,"  grim 
and  pitiless,  though  it  happens  to  bo  in  this  case 
not  in  the  Old  but  the  New  Book.  Thou  art 
given  to  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets, 
or  at  the  most  thou  bowest  down  to  none  but 
acknowledged  and  accredited  idols,  "running 
after  a  multitude  to  do  evil,"  or  good  as  it  may 
happen;  but  with  "  no  eye  to  see,  or  ear  to  hear, 
or  heart  to  understand  "  the  right  man  when  he 
comes  without  flourish  of  trumpets,  in  his  own 
native  simplicity,  as  God  made  him  and  endowed 
him.  By  such  as  thee,  Alexander  Smith  may  be 
overlooked  and  despised  and  evil  spoken  of — is,  I 
dare  say,  at  this  moment  poohed  and  pshawed  and 
doomed  to  the  portmanteau,  with  some  few 
"odorous  comparisons"  and  sententious  advices; 
whereat,  poor  fellow !  he  may  even  now  be 
writhing  and  making  lamentable  grimaces  some- 
where among  the  shady  retreats  of  the  "  Guse 
Bubs"  or  the  Molindinar  Bum.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Critic,  and  albeit  there  may  be  a  grain 
or  two  of  truth  in  what  you  say,  still  let  me 
tell  you  it  is  better  to  come  like  a  gentle 
gossip,  and  look  kindly  on  the  prophet's  cradle, 
than  to  garnish  the  sepulchre  you  may  have 
helped  to  hew  for  him. 

.  Alexander  Smith !  do  they  call  thee  Alick  or 
Sandy  when  thou  art  at  home  ?  they  will  twit 
thee,  perhaps,  with  thy  name.  "Who  ever  heard  that 
a  prophet  was  bom  in  Nazareth  ?  who  ever  heard 
of  a  poet  among  the  Smith  family  ?    Never  nund 


them,  man ;  stick  to  it,  as  you  have  begun  with  it, 
bravely ;  and  eschew  y's  in  the  middle  and  e's  at 
the  end,  as  thou  wouldst  shun  piracy  and  pla- 
giarism ;  and  as  thou  shouldst  have  despised  those 
mocking-bird  mimicries  which  thou  hast  unhap- 
pily tried  already,  forgetting  thou  hast  a  true 
song  of  thine  own  to  sing  among  starry  nights 
and  flowers  and  leafy  trees.  But  let  that  pass  for 
the  present.  That  same  patronymic  wiU  not  in- 
troduce  you  into  "  good  society  ;"  but  we  sec  no 
reason  why,  in  this  age  of  pig-iron,  the  old  race  of 
Tubal  Cain  should  not  begin  once  more  to  handle 
the  harp  and  the  organ.  Sparks  from  the  anvil 
were  always  to  us  a  cheery  sight,  as  we  gathered 
about  the  smithy  door,  or  under  the  broad  syca- 
more watched  the  swart  sinewy  Yulcan  fabricating 
horse-shoes  and  hobnails,  and  giving  forth  wisdom 
in  his  own  pithy  way,  as  if  he  would  knock  it  into 
our  juvenile  head  with  the  hammer.  And  for 
thee,  Alexander  Smith,  albeit  I  And  not  here  in 
this  book  the  fine  contrast  of  glare  and  gloom  in 
that  old  village  smithy,  which  is  still  a  wonder 
and  a  mystery  haunting  memory  like  a  dream— 
and  albeit  thou  hast  not  the  old  smith's  hearty, 
deep-throated  laugh  so  full  of  a  genial,  frank  and 
manly  nature — yet  thou  hast  at  least  the  sparb 
flowing  thick  and  fast  and  bright  in  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  native  poetic  fervour,  which,  if  thou 
look  well  to  it,  shall  do  thee  better  service  than 
merely  to  emit  scintillations  soon  to  be  extin- 
guished and  forgotten,  when  the  hand  that  called 
tiiem  forth  is  growing  weak  and  cold. 

Such,  indeed,  is  this  volume  of  poems.  It  is  fl 
rich,  luscious,  abundant  blossom ;  but  we  hare  yet 
to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  which  it  holds  out  a  good 
hope.  It  is  a  large  promise  to  pay,  and  wo  are 
ready  to  accept  the  bill,  believing  that  there  are 
effects  to  realize  the  whole  sum  of  our  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  bright  morning  spangled  with 
countless  dew-drops,  and  ringing  with  many  song- 
birds, and  we  hope  it  will  go  on  "shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day,"  More  than  this  it  is 
not ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  himself  learn  and  believe  this;  for 
otherwise  he  will  surely  disappoint  his  best  fiiends, 
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and  shootmg  fast  heavenward,  like  a  rocket,  will 
jet  get  no  place  among  the  stars. '  There  will 
need,  ve  assnre  him,  long  toil,  calm  thought,  and 
much  practice  both  in  the  outer  and  inner  har- 
monies, ere  he  accomplish  the  destiny  that  lies, 
we  think,  before  him.  Let  him  not  be  offended 
because  we  speak  the  truth.  Were  it  our  object 
to  find  fault,  we  could  pick  more  holes  in  his 
Life-Drama  than  we  could  in  ninety-and-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  stale  and  spiritless  inanities  that 
the  midwives  of  "  the  Bow"  transfer  to  the  under- 
takers of  Grub  Street. 

Mr.  Smith  has  started  on  a  noble  race,  and  he 
has  points  of  unmistakable  power  and  speed  in 
him,  though  he  wants  something  of  symmetry 
and  much  training ;  and  we  speak  all  the  more 
frankly  because,  from  his  own  idea  of  the  poet's 
function  and  character,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
has  yet  much  to  learn  and  to  unlearn,  to  do  and 
to  l^ve  undone. 

My  friend,  a  poet  mast  ere  long  arise, 

And  with  a  regal  Rong  snn-crown  this  age, 

As  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  halo  crowned ; 

One  who  shall  hallow  poetry  to  God  • 

And  to  its  own  high  use,  for  poetry  is 

The  grandest  chariot  wherein  king-thoughts  ride : 

One  who  shall  fervent  grasp  the  sword  of  song 

As  a  stem  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest  blade, 

To  find  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart. 

A  mighty  poet,  whom  this  age  shall  choose 

To  be  its  spokesman  to  all  coming  times. 

In  the  ripe,  full-blown  season  of  his  soul, 

He  shall  go  forward  in  his  spirit's  strength. 

And  grapple  with  the  questions  of  all  times 

And  wring  from  them  their  meanings. 

So  writes  Alexander  Smith  truly,  and  manfully, 
about  the  poet ;  but  he  himself  will  admit  that 
this  book  was  scarcely  composed  *'  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying,"  as  above  hath  been  well  said  already. 
l^t  him,  however,  bear  these  words  in  his  heart ; 
let  this  picture  be  graven  in  his  memory ;  and  let 
him  sit  down  to  his  rude  block,  not  falling  down 
to  worship  the  unshapen  idol,  but  determined 
doggedly  to  chisel  out  the  reality  of  this  fine 
ideal;  and  in  due  time  we  hope  to  see  him  sitting 
high  in  the  grand  Yalhalla  which  he  is  now  ear- 
nestly panting  to  enter.  Verily,  Alexander  Smith, 
thou  hast  limned  the  poet's  outline  greatly  to  our 
mind:  a  many-sided  man  is  he,  with  thoughts 
that  wander  abroad  over  all  the  universe  of  God, 
and  large-souled  sympathies  with  all  the  brother- 
hood of  men.  Haunting  the  trees,  and  the  streams, 
and  the  fountains,  the  brown  and  silent  hills,  the 
mystery-sounding  shore  that  labours  in  strange 
inarticulate  fashion  to  utter  something  which  we 
feel  to  be  unutterable — the  poet  gathers  every- 
where forms  of  beauty  and  spiritijyal  harmonies, 
u  he  clasps,  child-like,  the  fair  bosom  of  mother 
Kature,  drinking  from  her  Ml  breast  and  listening 
to  her  loving  voice.  Banging,  too,  among  the 
varied  scenes  of  life,  sitting  by  its  firesides  and 
watching  the  cheery  blink  of  the  quiet  hearth  as 
it  flickers  on  the  weary  face  of  toil,  or  the  matron's 
patient  thoughtftdness,  the  poet  seeks  to  trans- 
fosQ  himself  into  all  other  beings,  and  to  taste  the 
Bwwt  and  bitter  of  every  manner  of  existence, — to 


live  in  other  men,  in  other  times,  in  all  this  glo- 
rious and  beautiful  creation,  so  that  his  heart- 
beat, whether  calm  or  fevered,  shall  be  less  a 
thing  of  his  own  breast,  and  more  like  the  general 
pulse  in  the  bosom  of  our  human  nature,  or  as  our 
author  himself  says : — 

Like  God  I  would  pervade  humanity, 

From  bridegroom  dreaming  on  his  marriage  mom, 

To  a  wild  wretch  tied  on  the  farthest  hough 

Of  oak  that  roars  on  edge  of  an  abyss, 

The  while  the  desperate  wind  with  all  its  strength 

Strains  the  whole  night  to  drive  it  down  the  gulf. 

I'd  creep  into  the  lost  and  roin'd  hearts 
Of  sinful  women  dying  in  Uie  streets. 

And  in  short  the  true  poet  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  all  mankind,  to  visit  the  secret 
"  chambers  of  imagery,"  and  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  depths  of  every  soul,  believing  that 
everywhere  he  will  find  a  point  of  contact,  and 
something  to  be  loved.  Above  all,  whithersoever 
he  goes  or  whatsoever  he  is  doing,  whether  gather- 
ing pale  cowslips  in  the  springwoods,  or  listening 
to  monotonous  runnels  bubbling  among  their 
pebbles,  or  whispering  to  the  water-lilies,  or 
whether  he  be  giving  utterance  to  the  sorrows, 
and  struggles,  and  pains,  and  joys,  of  an  age  ihat 
is  labouring  with  great  thoughts  or  striving  after 
high  achievement!^ ;  in  any  case,  and  even  in  his 
most  playful  mood,  there  is  a  depth  and  solemnity 
in  him  becoming  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
moving  among  the  pillared  statcliness,  and  sculp- 
tured grandeur,  and  lofty  harmonies  of  a  temple 
which  God  has  reared  for  his  own  glorious  wor- 
ship, and  in  which  the  poet  hath  a  place  as  one 
of  the  anointed  high-priests  and  inspired  oracles 
of  the  faith.  So  they  judged  rightly  of  old  time, 
when  the  Fates  was  deemed  a  true  prophet,  and 
not  merely  a  verse-maker,  given  to  chiming 
syllables  in  a  school-girl's  album.  Thus  the 
old  heathen  poems  of  Greece  caught  more  no- 
bility, and  grandeur,  and  loveliness  from  Zeus 
and  Aphrodite,  than  ours  have  done  j5x)m  the 
living  God  himself.  Nay,  the  Koman  Jupiter 
Tonans  did  more  for  VirgiUan  mimicries,  to  make 
them  great,  than  ever  the  Messiah  and  His  mys- 
teries have  done  for  our  English  poetic  literatu3re; 
for,  bating  some  few  street-singing  hymnsters,  or- 
gan-grinding in  a  London  fog  at  the  maddest  pitch 
of  a  cracked  counter-tenor,  who  have  howled  cer- 
tain polemical  ballads  more  or  less  blasphemous, 
tryly  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  show  that  our 
poets  have  yet  escaped  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  thick  darkness,  and  leeks,  and  onions,  and 
garlic.  Of  this  sad  lack  Alexander  Smith  has 
spoken  truly,  when  he  makes  demand  for  one 
who  shall  "hallow  poetry  to  God;"  but  his 
"life-Drama"  has  verily  done  nothing  to  fill 
up  the  chasm — has  not  so  much  as  fiung  a  stone 
into  the  abyss,  to  shew  how  deep  and  how  hol- 
low it  is. 

Still,  with  all  the  unartistic  clumsiness  of  this 
unripe  poem,  there  is  one  thing  having  some  like- 
ness of  a  divine  truth  in  it.  Too  much  there  is 
of  the  spasmodic  and  hysterical,  struggling  un- 
easily where  the  ripe  poet  would  be  calm ;  too 
much  there  is  also  as  if  he  thought  that  the  proper 
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function  of  the  Fates  was  "to  draw  images  from 
every  thing  " ;  for 

Images  lie  thick  upon  his  talk 
As  shells  on  ocean  sands ; 

a  great  mistake,  surely,  for  you  might  as  well 
say  that  "  a  man's  chief  end  "  was  to  make  clothes, 
these  images  being  chiefly  of  use  as  garments  for 
his  thoughts,  and  otherwise  not  better  than  robes 
upon  a  clothes-horse.  But  still  the  leading  idea 
of  this  Life-Drama,  shadows  forth  to  us,  though 
dimly,  the  transition  of  an  earnest  human  soul 
from  the  cold,  icy  winter  of  human  vanity  that 
craves  for  idle  fame,  to  the  warmth  of  that  genial 
spring-tide  which  love  quickens  in  the  heart,  and 
wreaths  with  perennial  blossoms ;  and  so  far,  we 
hold  that  this  is  a  veritable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  onr  day ;  the  distinct  utterance  of  a 
truth  which  it  was  high  time  for  any  one  who 
had  heard  it  "  in  the  closet,''  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  "from  the  house-tops."  While  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  then,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Smith 
has  dug  &om  his  intellectual  Mount  Alexander 
a  good  deal  of  precious  metal  for  increase  of  our 
general  circulation  in  the  shape  of  very  poetical 
similies  and  metaphors,  as  when  he  speaks  of  his 
life,  saying  that  it  is 

Bore,  bald,  and  tawdry  as  a  fingered  moth ; 

or  talks  of 

Giving  men  glimpses  so  divine 
As  when,  upon  a  rackiug  night,  the  wind 
Draws  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vapoury  clouds, 
And  shows  those  wonderful,  mysterious  voids, 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  pulses ; 

or  when  he  says  it  were 

Better  for  man, 
Were  he  and  nature  more  familiar  friends  ! 
His  part  is  worst  that  touches  this  base  world. 
Altho'  the  ocean's  inmost  heart  be  pure, 
Yet  the  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand ; 

still,  upon  the  whole,  this  book  exhibits  less  of 
poetic  thought  than  of  poetic  sensibility;  little 
"grappling  with  the  questions  of  all  times," 
though  much  of  a  keen  insight  into  those 
symbols  and  affinities  which  link  the  world  of 
thought  with  the  world  of  matter,  and  which 
form  the  rich  colouring  of  poetic  language,  rather 
than  the  fabric  and  texture  of  its  ideas.  And 
even  in  this  respect  wo  could  find  it  in  our  hecirts 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Smith  for  his  too  frequent 
habit  of  toying  with  a  conceit,  and  his  readiness 
to  go  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  cuU  a  chance 
flower  and  stick  it  in  his  button-hole.  "We  could 
also  tell  him  some  certain  things  that  might  help 
him  to  distinguish  between  a  true  interpretation 
of  nature  and  the  forced  and  fanciful  way  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  the  volume  of  its  book  ;  like 
many  another  preacher,  wresting  the  letter  quite 
away  fix)m  the  spirit.  And  truly  there  are  many 
things  we  should  like  to  say,  and  would  say,  if 
we  could  only  have  a  forenoon's  saunter  with  him, 
some  bright  sunny  day,  along  the  Trongate, 
or  the  Sauchie-hall-road ;  or,  better  far,  if  we 
could  just  have  a  moonlight  stroll  together  where 
the  brown  gloom  of  the  old  hills  lies  mirrored  in 


great  shadowy  masses  on  the  quiet  bosom  of  Loch 
Lomond ;  and,  in  fact,  the  next  time  we  visit  the 
precincts  of  St.  Mungo's,  the  old  city  of  the  fish 
and  the  castle,  where  we  believe  our  poet  wons  at 
this  day,  our  purpose  is  to  see  the  Laigh  Kirk,  the 
Saut  Market,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  and  then 
and  there  to  tell  him,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love,  that  he  has  used  the  sea  and  the  stars  like 
the  minister's  pair  of  horses,  which  to-day  are 
ploughing  the  glebe  and  to-morrow  arc  drawing 
his  wife  in  an  open  phsDton  to  the  Laird's — that 
he  has,  in  his  tenth  midnight-scene  on  London- 
bridge,  sacrificed  grossly  to  a  sentimental  Moloch, 
making  his  hero  pass  through  unhallowed  fires  in 
most  unnatural  fashion  and  with  most  gratuitous 
pain ;  and,  in  fine,  that  he  has,  in  various  ways, 
occasioned  such  an  overflow  of  our  critical  bile, 
that,  but  for  a  very  wholesome  and  happy  consti- 
tution, in  the  main,  wo  should  have  been  in  as 
acrid  and  bitter  a  state  as  if  we  had  supped  last 
night  on  Welsh-rabbit,  and  been  hag-ridden  by 
the  ghost  of  a  Gloster-cheese.  But  though  it  is 
our  full  purpose  to  bo  sharp  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
though  we  have  a  "  crow  to  pluck  with  him,"  wc 
would,  for  the  present,  **  gently  scan  our  brother 
man,"  and  rather  make  welcome  recognition  of 
the  light  and  heat  of  this  sun,  than  take  a  curious 
survey  of  the  spots  by  which  it  is  tarnished. 

Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  not  already 
catalogued  the  blemishes   too    much    at  large. 
Perhaps  we  have ;  but  if  so,  it  has  been  in  no  un- 
kindly spirit,  but  simply  with   the  purpose  of 
couching  the  poet's  cataract,  that  his  vision  here- 
after may  become  more  clear.     If  we  kivc  spit 
upon  the  ground,  it  was  solely  to  anoint  his  eyes. 
It  is  far  from  our  object  to  touch  the  sensitive 
spirit  on  the  quick  and  tender  part,  or  to  pour  oil 
of  vitriol  on  his  sores.     On  the  contrary,  though 
we  can  plainly  discern  that  the  writer  of  the  Lilc- 
Drama  has  not  yet  shaken  ofif  the  chrysalis,  and  is 
only  struggling  to  get  his  wings  free,  that  he  may 
bask  in  the  sunshine  and  flutter  among  the  flowers; 
yet,  from  a  careful  and  indeed  curious  survey  of 
that  part  of  him  which  has  yet  been  developed, 
we  argue  decidedly  that  he  is  no  death-moth,  who 
will  singe  his  wings  at  the  candle  flame,  but  rather 
an  emperor  butterfly,  a  joyous  creature  of  the  day 
and  the  sunshine,  whom  we  hope  to  see  some 
day  fluttering  around  the  path  of  life,  and  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  men.    That  he  will  yet 
shake  off  the  extreme  sensuousness  of  his  pre- 
sent character,  and  leave  his  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra   notions,  like  other  Egyptian  ruins,  to  be 
buried  in  the  desert-drift  and  oblivion,  we  for 
our  parts  have  no  doubt  at  all ;  and  unless  we 
have  greatly  mistaken  the  springs  of  native  power 
that  are  in  kim,  he  will  leave  many  other  things 
also  behind,  and  press  on  towards  the  perfect 
man,  striving,  in  a  calm  toiling  silence  for  a  space, 
to  be  a  meet  organ,  at  last,  for  the  utterance  ol 
the  many-voiced  harmonies  of  this  many-sided 
age.     That  he  has  a  fine  eye  in  his  head,  a  pain- 
ter's eye  rejoicing  in  God's  fair  handiwork,  who 
can  doubt  who  reads  these  lines? — 

'Mong  the  green  lanes  of  Kent — ^green  sunny  lanes— 
Where  troops  of  children  shout,  and  laugh,  and  pla/t 
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And  gather  dairaes,  stood  an  antique  home, 

Within  its  orchard  rich  with  ruddy  fruits ; 

For  the  full  year  was  laughing  in  its  prime. 

Wealth  of  all  flowers  grew  in  that  garden  green. 

And  the  old  porch  with  its  great  oahsn  door 

Was  sraothered  in  rose  bloom,  while  o*er  the  walla 

The  honey-suckle  chmg  deliciously. 

Before  t)u  door  there  lay  a  plot  of  grass 

Snowed  o*er  with  daisies— fiower  of  aU  beloved, 

Andfamousest  in  song  ;  and  in  the  midst 

A  carved  fountain  stood,  dried  up  and  broken. 

On  which  a  peacock  perched  and  sunned  itself; 

Beneath,  two  petted  rabbits,  snowy  white. 

Squatted  upon  the  sward. 

A  TOW  of  poplars  darkly  rose  behind. 

Around  whose  tops,  and  the  old  fashioned  vanes, 

White  pigeons  fluttered,  and  o'er  aU  was  benZ 

The  vugiuy  shf,  with  sailing  sunny  clouds. 

That  is  a  picture  not  perhaps  of  the  highest 
kind,  not  heheld  with  the  Turner  "  eye  of  faitti 
irhich  seeth  things  that  are  invisible  "  to  grosser 
sense;  but  yet  full,  clear  and  true,  just  such 
a  Kentish  grange,  "smothered  among  rose-buds," 
as  we  have  often  seen  with  mingled  love  and 
enyy,  while  drowsing  a  rare  holiday  among  the 
bawthom-Bcented  lanes,  or  while  the  white  cones  of 
the  chesnut-blotom  were  still  sweetening  the  June 
air.  But,  why  is  it  that  our  Glasgow  poet  has  not 
taken  us  **  doon  the  water,"  among  the  lochs  and 
firths,  and  glorious  island  glimpses  of  his  own 
lovely  land?  "We  should  have  expected  Bute 
and  Arran  and  Lomond,  and  the  splendid  day- 
dream which  opens  on  the  Clyde  voyager,  as  he 
steams  in  sight  of  Dumbarton  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, to  figure  with  more  prominence  on  these 
pictwesque  pages.  That  would  have  been  more 
edifying  by  far  than  the  idle  laudation  of  whiskey, 
"yellowed  with  peat-reek  and  mellowed  with 
age,"  and  drunk  in  a  "mountain  shieling," 
among  "dark  purple  moors,"  by  the  "  grey  boul- 
ders of  Eannoch,"  or  the  misty  scarf  of  Ben- 
More;"  of  all  which  we  are  ready  to  avow  that, 
greatly  io  the  credit  of  the  writer,  he  has  caught 
no  inspiration  firom  his  subject,  exhilarating 
though  it  be.  But,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  which 
m  author  excels,  it  is  in  the  description,  direct 
or  incidental,  of  dewy  nights  and  starry  heavens. 
ITiere  he  is  quite  at  home,  though  we  dare  say. 
Ilia  mother,  or  his  landlady,  may  entertain  a 
different  opinion  on  this  head,  when  the  gentle 
poet  knocks  timidly  at  untimely  hours,  and  stands 
on  the  door  step,  watching  Orion  among  the  chim- 
ney-pots. Witti  the  sea,  also,  he  plays  familiarly, 
as  one  that  has  gathered  shells  on  the  grey  beach, 
and  pulled  the  tangles  from  the  rough-backed 
"skerry,"  and  who  is,  probably,  aU  tiie  more 


fond  of  Father  Neptune,   from  having  mainly 
watched  him  in  the  moonlight  eveniugs, 

Toying  with  the  shore  his  wedded  hride, 
When  in  the  fulness  of  his  maiiiage  joy, 
He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells. 
Retires  a  space  to  see  how  fair  she  looks. 
Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her; 

for  he  has  always  a  kindlier  word  for  the  hoary 
old  rogue  than  ever  any  one  could  yet  spare,  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  dandled  on  his  bosom  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Solway,  or  about  the  Kyles  of 
Bute.  No,  no,  Mr.  Smitii ;  don't  tell  us  about 
the  bridegroom  sea,  toying  in  this  playful  and 
happy  way;  for  a  more  deceitftil  sleeping-com- 
panion there  never  was,  and  when  he  comes  to 
that  kissing  work  you  speak  about,  it  is  the 
roujgfhest  and  most  boorish  attack  ever  made  on 
maiden's  lips,  to  say  nothing  of  the  salt,  or  the 
blue-beard  character  of  the  grim  old  wooer.  You 
really  must  give  over  this  way.  It  has  not  veri- 
simiHtude.  It  is  like  the  notion  of  a  girl  at  a 
watering-place,  before  she  makes  her  first  trip  in 
a  pleasure-yacht ;  and  if  you  would  be  a  wise  in- 
terpreter of  the  ocean  shells  and  surges,  you  must 
take  a  walk  with  old  Homer,  by  the  many-mur- 
muring sea,  or  feel  as  Tennyson,  when  he  wroto 
the 

Break,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  0  sea! 

And  I  would  that  my  voice  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

But  we  must  have  done,  our  space,  though  not 
our  matter,  being  exhausted.  We  would,  there- 
fore, briefly  recommend  Mr.  Smith  to  remember 
his  own  words — 

Strive  for  the  Poet's  crown ;  but  ne'er  forget 
How  poor  are  fancy's  hlooms  to  thoughtful  fruits. 

Be  in  no  hurry  to  be  famous ;  you  must  first 
of  all  be  great.  Sit  down  humbly  on  the  footstool 
at  the  knees  of  the  great  parent,  and  listen  reve- 
rentially to  what  mother  Nature  has  to  sing  or 
say — ^to  the  old  ballad  lore  that  ia  chiming  in  her 
memory,  to  the  sage  counsel  that  she  mingles  with 
her  talk,  to  the  histories  and  the  mysteries  which 
she  will  by  and  by  reveal  to  thee,  if  thou  shew 
thyself  a  good  listener,  and  able  to  receive  her 
dark  sayings.  If  so,  we  shall  expect  to  meet  thee 
again,  and  would  now  bid  thee  adieu  in  words 
thou  knowest  well. 

A  star  is  tremhling  on  the  horizon's  verge. 

That  star  shall  grow  and  broaden  on  the  night. 

Until  it  hangs  (Uvine  and  heautlful 

In  the  proud  zenith. 

May  you  so  broaden  on  the  skies  of  fame. 


TOfU  XX.— KO.  ccxxxm. 
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DOMESTIC. 

The  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in  Par- 
liament, since  it  re-assembled  on  the  4th  of  last 
month,  have  possessed  more  than  nsual  interest. 
Of  the  subjects  which  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, the  most  important  have  been  the  proposals 
of  the  GK)yemment  relative  to  education  and  the 
iinances.  As  regards  the  former,  the  expectations  of 
the  public  were  not  very  high ;  and  the  intentions 
of  the  Ministry,  as  annoimced  bv  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell,  if  they  do  not  fall  short  of  uiese  anticipations, 
certainly  do  not  surpass  them.  The  principal 
features  of  the  scheme  (if  such  it  may  be  called), 
are  the  provisions  relative  to  education  in  towns, 
and  to  charitable  endowments.  Municipal  coim- 
cils  are  to  be  enabled,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
to  levy  a  rate  in  aid  of  education — ^the  proceeds 
to  be  distributed,  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 
proportion,  among  schools  already  e!dsting  and 
approved  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  charitable  endowments, 
which  now  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
£312,000,  are  to  be  rescued  from  mismanagement 
and  inefficiency,  and  tumed  to  better  account  for 
educational  puxposes,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Committee  of  tiie  Council.  Special  dlowances 
are  to  be  made  to  schools  in  places  which  possess 
no  municipal  organization.  The  amount  annually 
voted  for  education  is  to  be  increased  by  £100,000. 
The  Universities  are  for  the  present  left  un- 
disturbed, but  with  an  express  warning  that  the 
interference  of  the  Government  can  only  be 
averted  by  timely  self-reformation. 

These  proposals,  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go, 
arc,  of  course,  liable  to  the  objection  that  they 
fail  to  supply  the  great  want,  now  acknowledged 
and  deplored  by  all  parties,  of  a  method  by  which 
instruction  may  be  made  to  reach  the  children  of 
the  most  necessitous  and  ignorant  classes.  The 
assistance  rendered  from  the  public  ^^ds  is  to  be 
afforded  only  to  those  parents  who  are  already 
able  and  willing  to  give  some  sort  of  education  to 
their  children.  The  proper  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  blame  of  the  shortcoming  rests, 
not  with  th6  actual  Administration,  but  with  the 
present  frame  of  the  Government.  Under  a  re- 
stricted franchise,  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
State,  either  for  educational  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, is  limited,  by  a  kind  of  political  necessity, 
to  what  maybe  termed  the  electoral  classes  of  the 
community.  The  establishment  of  a  really  na- 
tional system  of  education,  is  one  of  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  large  extension 
of  the  sufi&age. 

If  the  Government  proposals  with  regard  to 
education  rather  disappointed  public  expectation, 
the  Budget  has  greatly  exceeded  it.  Tins  states- 
man-like and  comprehensive  scheme,  ably  and 
clearly  developed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech 
of  the  18th  of  last  month,  has  been  received  with 
more  general  approbation  than  usually  rewards  Hio 


efforts  of  our  ministers  of  finance.     This  approval 
of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  certain  details,  some  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  amended  before  they  pass  into  law.    The 
Bevenue  of  the  financial  year  1853-54,  is  esti- 
mated   at    £52,990,000;    the    expenditure    at 
£52,1 83,000 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  £800,000. 
This  surplus  it  is  proposed  to  increase  by  some 
additions  to  the  existing  taxes.     One  of  these  is 
the  temporary  extension  of  the  income  tax,  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound,  to  incomes  be- 
tween £100  and  £150,  and  to  Ireland.     The  le- 
gacy duty  is  to  be  ^tended  to  all  successions, 
real  property  being  no  longer  exempted.    Theie 
is  to  be  an  addition  of  Is.  a  gallon  to  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Scotland,  and  of  8d.  in  Ireland ;  and  an 
increase  is  to  be  made  in  the  higher  grade  of  li- 
cences to  brewers,  and  to  dealers  in  tea  and  coffeei 
tobacco  and  soap.      The  total  receipts  from  these 
increased  taxes  are  expected  to  amount,  in  the 
year  1853-4,  to  £1,344,000,  and  in  fiiture  yep 
to  a  considerably  larger  sum.     The  means  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thus  obtains  aie 
to  be  applied  to  the  remission  or  reduction  of  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  of  the  existing  imposts.  The 
duty  on  soap,  which  now  produces  £1,126,000,  is  to 
be  abolished  altogether.  The  tea-duty  is  to  be  di- 
minished, by  gradual  reductions,  from  its  present 
amount  of  2«.  2^.  per  lb.,  to  1«.  per  lb.,  in  1856. 
The  customs'  duties  on  twelve  other  articles  of 
food,  including  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  raisins  and 
cocoa,  are  to  be  considerably  lowered.    There  are, 
besides,  133  more  articles,  the  duties  on  which 
are  to  be  reduced,  and  123  which  are  to  be  set 
fiw  frt)m  duty  altogether.    The  stamp-duty  on 
life  assurance  is  to  be  diminished  from  28.  Sd.  to 
6d.  per  £100 ;  on  receipts,  to  Id.  for  aU  amounts; 
on  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  where  no  con- 
sideration is  given,  to  2«.  6d. ;  on  attorney's  an- 
nual  certificates,  to  £9  in  the  metropolis,  and  £S 
in  the  country — and  on  articles  of  clerkship  from 
£120  to  £80.     The  duty  on  advertisements  is  to 
be  reduced  from  U.  6d,  to  6i. ;  and  newspaper 
supplements,  containing  only  adyertisements,  are 
not  to  be  liable  to  the  stamp  duty.    The  duty  on 
hackney  carriages  is  to  be  reduced  from  U*  54-  to 
la,  a  day.    In  the  assessed  taxes  large  remissions 
are  to  be  made.     The  duties  on  men-servants,  and 
on  carriages,  horses  and  dogs,  are  to  be  con8ide^ 
ably  lowered  in  most  cases,  and  in  others  to  be 
simplified  and  equalized.     The  conditions  of  the 
redemption  of  the  land-tax  are  to  be  made  more 
favourable.     By  all  these  remissions,  under  iiio 
different  heads  of  excise,  customs,  stamps  and  as- 
sessed taxes,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  taxation 
for  the  present  year  of  £2,568,000,  and  a  loss  in- 
curred by  the  revenue,  after  allowing  for  the 
additional  receipts  from  increased  consumption, 
of  £  1 ,  656, 000.   The  surplus  of  revenue  remaining 
after  these  remissions  will  be  £493,000.    When 
all  the  proposed  reductions,  including  that  of  tea 
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duty,  shfdl  have  taken  efFect,  the  entire  remission 
of  taxation,  under  this  scheme,  will  be  not  less 
than  £5,384,000.  The  resources  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  the  repeal  of  the  income- 
taxin  1860  (after  suooessivercductionSi  in  1855  and 
1857),  to  6i.  and  5d.  in  the  pound,  are  to  be  derived 
partly  from  the  legacy  duty  and  the  other  new  taxes, 
partly  from  the  dimmished  charge  of  the  national 
debt,  and  paxilv  from  the  falling  in  of  the  long 
annrnties,  which  alone  will  in  that  year  effect  a 
rdief  of  £2,146,000. 

Bach  is  an  outline  of  the  Oovermnent  plan, 
which  in  its  extent,  not  less  than  in  the  mingled 
boldness  and  prudence  of  ito  various  provisions,  re- 
minds one  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  memorable  budgets. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  carries 
out  the  system  which  that  ^reai  statesman  was 
the  first,  not  indeed  to  origmate,  but  to  bring 
into  practioal  operation  on  a  large  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defects  of  the  plan  are  obvious 
enough ;  not  the  least  among  them  being  the  re- 
tention of  the  income-tax  in  its  unreformed  state, 
thongh  its  inequalities  are  now  admitted.  How- 
erer  fair  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  may  be, 
few  persons  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
that  the  tjovemment  of  1860  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  amount  of  revenue  afforded  by 
this  tax.  The  advocates  of  a  re-adjustment  of  this 
impost  may,  however,  be  content  to  Bndure  its 
ineqnahties  a  few  years  longer,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  the  year  1860,  public  opinion  will  have  be* 
come  sufficiently  enlightened  to  enable  the 
Goyemment  of  that  day  to  convert  an  unfair  and 
rexatious  income-tax  into  an  equitable  property- 
tax. 

Of  minor  objections,  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
duty  on  advertisements  is  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
tax  of  sixpence,  which  is  to  be  retained,  will  be 
quite  suf&nent  to  prevent  the  cheapening  of  ad- 
Tertisements,  by  preserving  the  partial  monopoly 
which  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal joxunds.  The  remission  of  the  duty  on 
supplements,  a  measure  luiobjectionable  in  itself, 
will  only  serve,  under  the  circumstances,  to  de- 
velop and  confinn  this  monopoly*  The  tax  should 
he  abolished  altogether;  its  reduction,  as  now 
proposed,  will  produce  few  of  those  benefits  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  accrue  £n)m  its 
entire  remission. 

Tho  intended  reformSi  subsequently  announced 
hj  Mr.  Ir^Tilson,  in  the  methods  of  levying  the 
customs'  duties,  constitute  the  proper  complement 
of  the  financial  reforms  proposed  in  the  budget, 
and  will  relieve  the  commerce  of  the  country  j&om 
many  needless  and  injurious  restrictions. 

COLOmSS  AKB  ]>£FXin)£NCIB8. 

The  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  question  of  the 
^tore  government  of  India  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  intelligence  that  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Bombay  have  been 
Bununarily  removed  from  the  bench,  by  the  mere 
fiat  of  the  (Governor,  without  process  of  trial,  and 
for  allied  grounds  which  tne  public  in  India 
consider  not  to  be  the  real  causes  of  their  dis- 
niassL   'Whatever  ii^Q  truth  of  the  matter  msj 


he,  it  is  dear  that,  under  the  present  systomi  no 
security  for  the  good  administration  of  justice  can 
exist  in  India.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  any  arrangements  which  can  be  devised 
will  afford  this  security,  until  the  natives  of 
India,  or,  at  least,  the  more  civilised  portion  of 
them,  shall  be  acbnitted  to  some  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  In  a  petition, 
signed  by  between  six  and  seven  thousand  edu- 
cated natives  of  Bengal,  and  presented,  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  some 
suggestions  are  made  on  this  point,  which  deserve 
attention.  Tho  petitioners  propose  that  the  leg^- 
lative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  council  of  seven* 
teen  persons,  of  whom  five  shall  be  Europeansi 
and  twelve,  natives — three  from  each  presidency. 
The  twelve  native  members,  they  suggest,  should 
be  at  first  selected  by  the  Govemor-Qeneral,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  at  some  fiiture  day 
this  method  of  appointoient  is  to  give  place  to  a 
system  of  popular  election.  Of  course,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  whose  opinions  with  regard  to 
Indian  govemnfent  appear  to  be  formed  on  the 
old  maxim  of  paternal  despotism,  ''Everything 
for  the  people,  nothing  by  tiie  people,"  objected 
strongly  to  these  suggestions ;  but,  some  of  his 
noble  colleagues  took  different  views  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  sagacious  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Manchester,  at  their  recent  public 
meeting,  have  sufficiently  indicated  their  own 
opinions,  that  industry,  prosperity,  and  content- 
ment in  India,  can  only  spring  from  the  self- 
reliant  energy  and  intelligence,  which  will  be 
developed  by  education  and  free  institutions. 

From  an  allusion  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  EX'* 
chequer's  Budget  speech,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Colonial  Minister,  in  accordance  with  his 
well-known  principles,  has  determined  to  empower 
the  colonists  of  Jamaica  to  exercise  a  more  com- 
plete control  over  their  public  expenditure.  How 
f^tematically  they  are  thwarted  at  present  in 
this  respect  appears  from  the  following  intelli- 
gence from  that  island,  which  we  copy  from  the 
lifnei  of  April  4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Jamaica  "Council,''  or  Upper  House,  is  a 
nominated  body,  appointed  by  the  Hoine  Gk)vem- 
ment,  and  not  responsible  to  the  Colonists : — 

A  bill  to  rednce  the  expenditore  of  the  colony  by 
^62,500,  had  passed  the  Assembly.  It  was  fully  expected 
that  the  bill  would  be  rejected  by  the  Council.  Indeed, 
it  was  whispered  in  political  circles,  that  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  would  vote  in  favour  of  it  In  the 
event  of  the  bill  being  rejected,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
popular  branch  would  pass  a  resolution  refusing  to  raise 
any  supplies.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  short  proro- 
gtttion.  On  re-assembling,  the  same  resolution,  or  one 
similar  to  it,  would  be,  probably,  passed^  This  would 
leave  the  Governor  no  adtemative  but  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  and  appeal  to  the  constituency.  Should  this 
be  done,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  new  House  will  be 
imbued  with  retrenchment  principles,  to  «t  Wast  at  great 
an  extent  as  its  predecessor. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Government  of 
Jamaica  has  hitherto  been  conducted*  In  this 
country,  when  the  House  of  Lords  opposes  itself, 
on  any  important  question,  to  the  fixed  determi' 
nation  of  the  peoploi  a  continued  **  pressure  fron^ 
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without "  will,  in  time,  compel  it  to  give  way ;  but 
in  Jamaica,  the  Council,  backed  by  the  over- 
whelming  power  of  the  Home  Govenmient,  can 
always  resist  effectually  any  amount  of  pressure. 
If  "  responsible  goyemment "  shall  now  be  esta- 
blished in  that  colony,  with  such  an  elective  fran- 
chise as  will  enable  ^e  labouring  classes  to  protect 
themselves  against  oppressive  legislation,  we  shall 
soon  cease  to  hear  of  discontent  and  distress  in 
Jamaica. 

FOBEIGir. 

The  political  stagnation  of  the  Continent  has 
only  been  disturbed,  of  late,  by  two  changes  of 
ministry,  remarkable  rather  for  the  causes  which 
led  to  them,  than  for  their  intrinsic  importance. 
In  Spain,  the  unpopular  Ministers  who  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  reactionary  in- 
tentions of  the  Court,  and  to  reduce  the  Legisla- 
ture to  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
Empire,  have  been,  at  length,  compelled  to  resign, 
and  have  been   succeeded  by  a  ministry  of  pro- 


fessedly moderate  and  conciliatory  views.  The 
event  is  only  of  importance  as  on  evidence  that 
even  in  Spain,  as  in  other  coimtries  of  Western 
Europe,  the  cause  of  constitutional  government  has 
not  been  weakened  by  the  temporary  defection  of 
France. 

In  Holland,  a  "  Papal  aggression,''  closely  re- 
sembling that  which  disturbed  this  coxmtry  three 
years  ago ;  in  other  words,  the  appointment  of  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  and  four  suf&agan 
Bishops,  has  produced  a  popular  excitement,  which 
has  driven  from  power  the  Ministers  who  acqui- 
esced in  this  proceeding  of  the  Eoman  See.  In 
our  country,  the  statesmen  who,  three  years  ago, 
opposed  the  current  of  popular  indignation,  now 
hold  the  highest  places  in  the  Administration.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  Dutch  Protestants 
will  be  equally  ready  to  forgive  the  Ministers 
whom  they  have  now  expelled  from  office,  for  the 
offence  of  religious  toleration. 
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BicHARDB,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  London:  Bailey 
Brothers,  Eoyal  Exchange  Buildings.  1853. 

Mb.  Eichabss  has  wrought  himself  up  to  a  state 
of  perfect  delirium,  and  bidden  adieu  to  common 
courtesy  and  decency,  and,  what  is  worse  for  him, 
to  common  sense  as  well — and  all  along  of  Bichard 
Cobden  and  his  pamphlet.  On  this  subject  he  is 
insane,  perfectly  mad  with  sheer  hatred,  which, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  conceal,  he  boasts  and 
parades  upon  all  occasions.  His  avowed  hatred 
is  only  equalled  by  his  pomposity  and  pedantry. 
Stupidly  imagining  that  because  Mr.  Cobden  does 
not  garnish  his  paragraphs  with  fag  ends  of  Greek 
and  scraps  of  Latin,  he  must  be  wanting  in  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Eichards  takes  care  to  show  himself 
a  man  of  erudition  by  dragging  in  classical  quota- 
tions where  they  have  no  business,  and  actually 
pens  an  elaborate  note  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
he  knows  almost  as  much  of  prosody  as  a  boy  on 
the  lowest  form  at  Harrow  is  expected  to  ^ow 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  With  all  his  scholarship, 
however,  he  writes  in  an  abominably  stilted  and 
inflated  style— a  style  as  remote  in  vigour  and 
effect  from  the  plcun  Saxon  of  Cobden  as  mere 
windy  verbiage  can  well  be.  We  do  not  share 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Cobden's  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  and  the  probabilities  of  invasion,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  but  we  would  much  rather 
endorse  them  tn  toto  than  subscribe  to  the  rabid 
rant  of  these  pages,  or  countenance  the  ungentle- 
manly  and  savage  discourtesy  which  seems  to  be 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  author.  In  page 
111  he  gives  us  the  old  saw  "  Didieisse  fideliter 
dr^f/'  $c. ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it^  Mr. 


Eichards  aught  to  be  as  ignorant  as  a  blind  horse. 
We  have  some  faith  in  the  adage  ourselves,  and 
are,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that 
this  erudite  seeming  is  assimied  for  the  nonce. 
It  is  possible  that  his  furious  wrath  is  also  got  up 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  so  much  the  better  for 
him  if  it  be. 

Australia  Visited  and  Revisited.  A  Narrative  of  k^ 
cent  Travels  and  old  Experiences  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales.  By  Samuel  Mobsman,  and 
Thomas  Banister.  London:  Addey  and  Co.,  21, 
Old  Bond-street.  1853. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  practical  men  who 
write  for  a  practical  purpose  :  their  object  is  to 
lay  before  tKe  public  a  work  which,  while  it 
affords  to  the  emigrant  all  the  information  he  re- 
quires, shall  put  &e  stay-at-home  reader  in  pos- 
session of  such  interesting  facts  as  most  persons 
at  the  present  crisis  are  desirous  of  knowiog. 
Afraid  of  imparting  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
countries  they  have  visited,  and  thus  occasioning 
mischief,  they  limit  their  narrative  almost  entirely 
to  the  facts  of  their  own  experience,  rarely  re- 
curring to  any  other  source.  Eortunately  for  the 
reader,  this  experience  is  pretty  extensive,  and 
the  narrative  will  be  found  to  comprise  every 
subject  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  our 
South  Australian  colonies,  with  which  he  would 
desire  to  be  acquainted.  The  relation  commences 
with  a  log  of  the  voyage  out,  which  those  about 
to  emigrate  will  be  glad  to  learn  is  one  of  the 
leastdangerous,  notwithstanding  its  length,  thatcan 
be  undertaken.  The  travellers  arrive  at  Melbourne 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  diggings;  they  describe  the  excitement  of 
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the  time— the  doings  of  the  diggers — and  the  rash 
ofall  classes  to  the  gold-fields;  and  they  Tisit  them 
all  in  saocession,  reporting  without  enthusiasm  or 
prejudice  the  actual  state  of  afiairs  on  the  spot. 
They  journey  into  the  interior^  visiting  the  squat- 
ters and  the  sheep-farmers,  and  paint  many 
striking  and  Hfe-liko  pictures  of  life  in  the  bush 
and  the  wilderness.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
Squatter's  homestead  may  serve  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  style  and  contents  of  the  volume : — 

As  we  iqpproached  tbe  homestead,  we  heard  the  lowing 
of  kinet  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  homely  bark  of 
tbe  dogs,  which  thrilled  with  a  pleasing  sensation  through 
oarwearied  frame,  while  our  good  horse  pricked  up  his  ears 
snd  sniffed  the  air,  &s  if  he  was  sure  there  was  a  feed  of 
com  at  hand.  Emerging  from  the  forest,  we  came  sud- 
deolj  upon  the  head-station,  with  its  house  and  out- 
offiees  built  upon  a  small  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
nrnning  stream  about  ten  yards  wide ;  this  stream  we 
forded,  over  a  pebbly  bed,  wiUi  the  horse  up  to  his  knees 
iQ  water.  A  general  whoop  from  all  the  live  creation 
abont  announced  our  approach.  Among  barking  dogs, 
crowing  fowls,  cackling  geese,  lowing  cattle  and  neigh- 
ing horses,  we  made  our  way  up  to  the  house,  where  we 
foand  the  proprietor  standing  at  his  open  door,  who  cor- 
diallj  invited  us  to  dismount  and  step  in,  after  perusing 
A  Bote  of  introduction  which  we  presented  to  him  from 
his  agents  in  Melbourne. 

Apologising  for  the  absence  of  his  ostler,  who  had 
f(one  to  the  diggings,  he  led  the  way  to  a  roughly-built 
bat  comfortable  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  where, 
between  us,  we  managed  to  put  up  our  tired  horse  snugly 
for  the  night  After  this  he  shewed  us  to  the  strangers' 
bed-rooms,  of  which  there  were  half-a-dozen  in  the  house, 
lod  left  us  to  indulge  in  refreshing  ablutions,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  the  most  agreeable  thing 
ve  could  have.  When  we  had  finished,  we  were  shewn 
into  a  comfortably  furnished  parlour,  where  we  were  in- 
trodaced  to  our  host's  wife,  a  lady-like  personage,  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  four  boys  and  two  interesting 
girls,  all  in  their  teens.  Besides  these,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  from  a  neighbouring  station,  who  had  come 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  to  drink  tea  with  them.  Alto- 
gether, a  more  homely,  pleasant-looking  family  party  you 
would  not  find  in  the  oldest  farm-house  in  England ; 
indnowhere  but  in  a  gentleman -fanner's  homestead  would 
joafind  the  same  elegances  and  comforts  with  which  the 
room  was  furnished.  Sofa,  table,  chairs,  carpet,  piano- 
forte, curtains  decorating  a  French  window  opening  upon 
I  verandah— every  thing  had  the  semblance  of  wealth 
and  taste,  which  you  might  expect  in  the  cities,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  bush  of  Australia.  Our  host,  although 
more  than  twelve  years  a  tenant  of  the  bush,  had  not 
l%t  any  of  the  polished  manners  of  the  gentleman ;  and 
his  children,  brought  up  under  the  "care  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  mo&er,  presented  that  decorum  and  obe- 
dience which  betoken  the  well-bred  family.  Those  who 
haTe  read  of  the  barbarous  state  in  which  the  American 
squatter  lives,  frt)m  whom  the  appellation  has  been  de- 
nied, as  he  squats  down  upon  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
backwoods,  witiiout  paying  fee  or  hcense,  are  agreeably 
auipxised  when  they  witness  the  superior  condition  of 
the  Australian  squatter. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  principal  towns^  at 
the  digging,  and  in  the  hush,  is  depicted  in  plain, 
homely,  bnt  vigorous  colours,  with  such  an  evi- 
dent and  do^;cd  adherence  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
that  no  man  shall  read  this  volume  half  through 
without  feeling  assured  that  he  knows  something 
at  least  of  Australian  habits  and  feelings.  The 
^ters  travel  overland  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney, 
a  distaace  of  some  six  hundred  miles,  through 
forest  and  plain,  ravines  and  rivers ;  they  record 
tte  events  of  the  journey,  its  pleasures  and  pains, 


dangers  and  delights.  We  have  not  space  to 
follow  them,  but  commend  our  readers  to  do  so  at 
their  leisure.  In  the  course  of  their  route  they 
came  upon  a  shepherd,  whose  history  may  servo 
for  a  warning  to  many  proposing  to  emigrate,  but 
who  had  better  stay  at  home. 

In  our  conversation  with  this  shepherd  (say  they), 
we  were  struck  by  his  manner,  which  was  above  that  of 
the  mere  labourer;  and  his  little  history,  which  he 
briefly  told  us,  proved  that  we  were  not  wrong.  He  said 
he  was  an  artist,  and  had  received  a  good  education  trdta. 
his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  good  repute  at  Merton  in 
Surrey.  That  a  year  or  two  before,  he  was  tempted,  by 
the  favourable  reports  of  Port  Philip,  to  try  his  forttme 
there  in  prosecutmg  his  profession.  When  he  arrived, 
he  found  that  his  talent  as  an  artist  was  of  no  value  to 
him,  and  his  small  means  became  exhausted,  when  the 
reality  of  his  position  soon  became  clear.  He  did  not 
blame  any  ona  but  himself  for  the  step  he  had  taken, 
only  that  he  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  class  of 
men  best  adapted  to  tbe  exigencies  of  a  colonial  life; 
he  had  leamt  a  lesson,  and  he  trusted  he  should  profit 
by  it.  That  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Bathurst 
he  had  started  from  Port  Philip  to  walk  overland, 
and  try  his  fortune  as  a  gold-digger;  having  reached 
thus  far,  his  means  had  failed  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  his  intention  until  he  could  realize  the 
wherewithal  to  make  another  start  by  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  shepherd,  as  he  was  then  employed.  The 
experiences  of  this  young  man  are  by  no  means  singular 
throughout  these  colonies ;  and  there  have  been  many 
hundreds  with  better  prospects  at  starting  compelled 
throtigh  necessity  to  labour  at  ordinary  occupations. 

The  concluding  chapters  treat  of  matters  which 
already  demand  serious  consideration,  and  wiU 
not  admit  of  being  much  longer  shelved  by  the 
home  government.  The  suggestions  of  Messrs. 
Mossman  and  Banister  point  to  a  practical  remedy 
for  existing  evils — ^but  it  must  come  soon,  if  it  is 
intended  to  be  effective.  The  Australian  of  to-day 
is  not  the  Australian  even  of  a  month  ago,  and  it 
is  vain  to  predicate  what  shall  happen  upon  a  soil 
subject  to  changes  never  before  paralleled  in  history. 
The  last  chapter  on  Cautions  and  Suggestions 
should  be  well  studied  by  all  who  think  of  de- 
parting for  the  land  of  Gold.  This  volume 
deserves  to  become,  par  exeeU&nee,  the  emigrant's 
book :  it  makes  no  pretence  to  literary  display, 
but  is  none  the  less  practically  useful,  for  all 
that — and  it  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  map 
and  chart,  available  at  all  times  for  reference. 


Sonnets,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  Bv  James 
Cochrane.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  and  Himter. 
1853. 

Thb  author  of  these  Sonnets  seems  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  they  are  not  what  the  public 
have  reason  to  expect  from  him — and  he  is  right : 
little  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  their  contents, 
and  less  care  on  their  execution ;  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  would  not  admit  of  considerable  im- 
provement under  his  own  hand — as  he  knows  well 
enough,  being  capable  of  far  better  things.  "We 
extract  one  on  "  Eailways  " ;  there  is  a  joke  in  it, 
but  the  joke  is  common  property. 

This  is  the  age  of  progress :  time  and  space 

Are  things  that  were,  are  numbered  with  the  dead ; 

The  upiversal  cry  is,  **  Go  a-head; " 
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Till  Maroa  of  our  yonth*8  world  is  left  a  traee. 

But  are  we  always  wise  when  we  displace 

Things  old  and  triedf  to  which  our  hearts  were  wed, 

And  substitute  the  untried  in  their  stead  f 

Or  is  our  only  aim  to  end  the  race  ? 

The  box-seat  of  the  mail,  and  quicker  rail, 

For  true  enjoyment  who  would  once  compare  yon? 

In  that,  ev'n  it  an  accident  occurs, 

Why,  to  be  sure,  you*re  pitched  ofiT  without  fail, 

But  there  you  are :  but  on  a  rail,  good  sirs ! 

If  there  should  be  a  blow-up,  why,  where  are  you  ? 

'  The  muoellaneouB  poems  ojQfer  less  scope  fbr 
seleotioiii  being  for  the  most  part  very  trifling 
things  and  not  a  little  disfigured  hy  expletiyes 
lugged  in  to  fill  up  the  metre. 

Money :  Tiow  to  get,  save,  epend,  give,  lend,  emd  bequeath 
it:  being  a  practieal  Treatite  on  Bueinets,  dc.  By 
Edwin  T.  Freedley.  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey,  Paternoster  Bow.    1858. 

This  yolume  is  a  neat,  oompact,  and  cheap  re- 
print of  an  American  work  of  extraordinary  merit, 
supplemented  with  original  chapters  on  iiie  sub- 
jects of  Banking  and  Life  Assurance.  The  author 
has  handled  the  matter  throughout  with  the  seri- 
ousness it  demands,  and  like  a  thorough  man  of 
business^  has  entered  deliberately  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  every  topic  bearing  upon  the  q^uestion. 
He  is  plainly  a  man  of  high  principle,  one  in 
whose  estimation  the  morality  of  commerce  is  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  who  would  coun- 
tenance no  departure  from  rigid  honour  for  the 
sake  of  greed  however  great.  His  book  is  at  once 
intensely  interesting,  instructive  and  amusing; 
and  we  can  but  think  that  it  is  destined  materially 
to  check  the  rascal  spirit  which  is  everywhere 
manifesting  its  villanous  presence  in  the  trading 
operations  of  mankind.  It  will  be  read  by  all 
ranks  and  classes,  and  by  none  more  advan- 
tageously than  by  the  young  who  are  entering 
.  upon  life,  who  will  see  here  the  only  road  to  hon- 
ourable and  permanent 'success,  and  who  will  act 
wisely  in  regulating  their  conduct  by  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  its  author. 

Poems  Narrative  and  Lyrical  By  Edwin  Abnold, 
of  University  College,  Oxford:  Franoes  Mac- 
pherson.     1858. 

Op  these  effusions  we  like  the  narrative  better 
than  the  lyrical ;  but  neither  kind  have  any  great 
claim  to  public  admiration.  The  lines  are  har- 
monioxis  and  fluent,  without  any  depth  of  thought 
or  felicity  of  fancy,  and  are  occasionally  marred 
by  rhymes  which  don't  rhyme,  and  the  stereo- 
typed formulas  of  so-called  poetical  expression. 
Mr.  Arnold,  however,  tells  a  tale,  particularly  a 
pathetic  one,  pleasantly.  The  "  Feast  of  the  Fal- 
con "  would  bear  out  our  assertion,  and  we  would 
transfbr  it  to  our  columns  but  for  its  length.  The 
following  description  of  Venice  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  writer's  vein. 

As  one  who  oomes  from  years  of  weary  roving 
To  look  on  her  who  was  his  early  love, 
And  findeth  for  the  end  of  all  his  loving 
Only  a  green  grave  and  a  stone  above — - 
Only  her  silent  grave ;  so  shall  it  prove 
With  him  whose  heart,  l\ill  of  her  history, 
Leadeth  his  feet  to  Venice.    Grief  shall  move 


Hia  eyes  to  tears  as  true  as  tears  may  be 
At  sight  of  her  who  reigned^  the  sweetheart  of  the  sea. 

Yet  she  is  fwr — oh !  very, — ^very  fair, 
The  ancient  beauty  is  not  buried,  yet, 
But  like  gold  glosa  on  a  dead  lady's  hair. 
That  lingers  when  the  eyes  are  still  and  set, 
And  the  lips  locked,  winning  us  to  forget 
By  little  and  by  little  all  her  grace, 
Till  we  may  bear  to  lose  it :— so  la  met 
Life  and  cold  death  on  the  dead  city's  face, 
Not  the  sweet  life  itself,  but  the  life's  latest  trace. 

Lent  Lectures:  Solomon,  By  the  Rev.  John  C. 
MiLLEB,  M.  A.  London :  T.  Hatohord,  PicoadillT. 
1868. 

These  are  five  lectures  on  the  character  and  career 
of  Solomon.  They  are  plainly  written,  to  serve  a 
practical  purpose— to  warn,  to  instruct,  and  to 
edify.  They  may  be  read  with  profit  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  profited  by  the  earnest  ad- 
monitions of  the  preacher,  and  will  find  their 
proper  place  on  that  shelf  of  the  family  libruy 
which  is  devoted  to  books  for  Sunday  reading. 
This  is  the  greatest  praise  we  can  award  them,  and 
all,  perhaps,  which  the  author  seeks.  Considered 
as  literary  productions,  their  merit  is  nothing  es* 
traordinary. 

Lord  Byron.  And,  The  Oomie  Dramatists  of  tU 
Restoration.  By  Thomas  Babimoton  Macaulay. 
(Traveller's  Library).  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  above  two  well-known  articles,  here  reprinted 
from  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
need  no  recommendation  from  us  to  secure  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public.  The  article  on  Lord  Byron 
has  formed  the  ground- work  on  which  most  of 
the  voluminous  criticism  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  noble  poet  which  has  since  appeared  has 
been  written :  and  he  would  be  a  bold  writer  who 
should  venture  to  question  the  fidelity  of  the  mas- 
terly  portrait  Macaulay  has  drawn.  The  Essay 
on  the  Comic  Dramatist  is  however,  to  our  taste, 
for  more  interesting  of  the  two,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  dramatists  themselves,  to  TN'liom 
due  measure  of  justice  is  fairly  done,  aa  from  the 
sparkling  and  vigorous  sketch  it  contains  of  that 
sturdy  old  English  divine  who  was  their  soourgo 
and  vanquisher,  Jeremy  Collier.  He  lashed  the 
filthy  Congreve  into  dulness  and  imbecilityi  and 
brought  Dryden  himself  to  a  confession  of  peni- 
tence ;  and  he  did  more  to  reform  the  morale  of 
the  English  stage,  and  to  prolong  its  respectable 
existence,  than  any  other  man  either  of  his  or  our 
own  day. 

Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster,    Vol.  IT.     London: 
SimpMn,  Marshall  and  Co.    Glasgow :  Hamilton. 

We  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  call  attention 
to  the  first  volume  of  this  most  usefrd  and  inter- 
esting publication.  Wq  are  glad  to  see^  that  the 
second  volume  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  first— 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
work  is  making  its  way  as  it  deserves  to  do. 
Schoolmasters  who  neglect  to  procure  it,  are  doing 
themselves  on  injury,  and  losing  a  means  of  effi- 
cient instruction,  and  a  medium  of  infoimatioii  to 
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ihemselyes,  which  is  not  to  be  supplied,  so  far  as 
we  knowi  firom  any  other  source.  The  music 
alone  in  this  volume  is  worth  its  price. 


Jane  Seton;  or,  ihe  Kiti^s  Advocate.  A  Scottish 
Historical  Romance,  fey  James  Grant.  In  two 
Tolumes.    London  :  G.  Routledge  and  Co.     1853. 

Like  all  the  productions  of  this  author,  the  ro- 
mance of  Jane  Seton  is  full  of  incident  and  action. 
The  events  here  recorded  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  year  1537.  The  time  is  suffi- 
ciently &r  hack  to  allow  a  writer  scope  for  ima- 
gination, and  that  latitude  which  most  romancers 
require.  The  light  which  history  throws  upon 
the  social  customs  of  a  generation  which  has  heen 
dead  and  buried  three  hundred  years,  is  but  a  dim 
and  hazy  gleam ;  and  the  world  willingly  allows 
the  writer  of  fiction  to  disport  himself  in  the  com- 
parative obscurity  pretty  much  as  he  chooses,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
and  deals  fairly  with  the  known  facts  of  the  period 
of  which  he  treats.  Mr.  Grant  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  full  liberty  awarded  to  the  members  of 
his  craft ;  and  his  book,  by  the  generality  of  rea- 
ders, will  be  relished  all  the  better  for  the  license 
he  has  taken.  Perhaps  the  student  of  Scottish 
character  may  object  to  some  of  his  delineations, 
as  not  too  like ;  but  it  is  not  always  overwise  to  be 
over-learned  in  such  matters.  We  should  sit 
down  to  a  romance  as  we  would  to  a  banquet, 
content  to  enjoy  the  feast  before  us,  without  peer- 
ing into  history  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than 
we  would  into  the  cookery-book  in  the  other. 
Jane,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  is  a  beautifiil  and 
high-minded  girl,  whose  family  and  friends  are 
obnoxious  to  tihe  monarch  and  liie  courtly  party ; 
but  she  is  betrothed  to  Yipont,  the  most  vaHant 
knight  and  chief  favourite  of  the  king.  Eedhall, 
the  king's  advocate,  who  is  all-powei^  in  Edin- 
burgh, is,  however,  desperately  enamoured  of  her, 
and  dares  and  does  all  he  can,  first  to  obtain  her 
hand,  and,  finding  that  hopeless,  afterwards  to 
have  her  burned  alive  for  sorcery.  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  viUanous  designs,  he  is  run  through  the 
body  by  Yipont  and  stabbed  in  the  breast  by  Ash- 
kirk,  Jane's  brother ;  but  he  survives  both  wounds, 
and  succeeds  at  last  so  far  as  to  procure  the  oon- 
denmation  of  the  poor  girl,  who  is  stripped  and 
tortured  on  the  rack  in  his  presence.  Her  con- 
fessor, through  the  cardinal,  obtains  a  pardon  from 
the  king,  which  pardon  tiie  wretched  advocate 
contrives  to  intercept  by  means  of  one  of  his  san- 
guinary myrmidons,  and  the  doomed  girl  is  led 
forth  at  midnight  to  be  bound  to  the  stake.  In 
the  meanwhile,  Yipont,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  oasUe  on  a  charge  trumped  up  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  escapes  from  prison,  meets  the  scoun- 
drel Eedhall,  and  runs  him  through  the  body, 
this  time  making  sure  work  of  it.  Then,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  proceeds  to  the  place  of  execution, 
wid  rescuing  his  lady-love  from  the  feggots,  car- 
ries her  off  in  triumph.  The  above  is  a  rough 
outline  only  of  the  leading  events.  There  are  a 
variety  of  characters  introduced,  most  of  whom  do 
what  Mr.  Palloon  would  call  **  very  good  business," 


and  whose  various  exploits  constitute  the  chief 
interest  of  the  tale.  The  story  is  full  of  stirring 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  Battle  and  mur- 
der and  sudden  death — treachery,  conspiracy, 
poison  and  the  black-art,  and  other  nice  things  of 
the  sort,  are  the  stock-materials  of  the  drama, 
which  is  played  out  to  the  end  with  admirable 
vigour,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  stage-effect  rarely 
rivalled  even  among  melo-dramatic  authors.  Mr. 
Grant  describes  a  battle  capitally,  and  the  more 
bloody  and  obstinate  the  better.  Had  we  room 
we  would  extract  the  night- attack  by  Yipont  and 
his  band  upon  the  Barmkyn  of  Caimtable.  The 
whole  scene  is  vividly  life-like,  and  death-like ; 
as  we  read,  we  see  the  grim  warriors  at  their  work, 
and  when  the  strife  is  over,  its  details  dwell  upon 
the  memory  with  painful  distinctness.  For  the 
sake  of  the  heroine,  who  bears  her  tribulations  so 
well  and  nobly,  we  could  wish  that  Yipont  was 
more  worthy  of  her — that  he  was  somethmg  better 
than  a  brawling  soldier,  whose  fool's  argument  is 
the  sword*s  point ;  and  it  is  hardly  without  a  fear 
of  the  consequences  that  we  see  her  married  to 
him  at  last. 

These  volumes  are  brought  out  in  a  somewhat 
novel  style  for  works  of  this  class.  They  are 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  illustrated  with 
designs  by  Gilbert,  admirably  engraved  by  Dalziel. 

Poems  by  Edward   QuiUinan;  with  a  Memoir  hy 

William  Johnston. The  Lusiad  of  Luis  de  Ca- 

moens.  Books  I.  to  Y.,  translated  by  Edward 
QuiLLTNAN.  With  Notes  by  John  Adamson.  Lon- 
don :  Edward  Moxon,  Dover-street.    1863. 

The  name  of  Edward  QuiUinan,  the  friend  and 
son-in-law  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  first  Portu- 
guese scholar  in  England,  is  not  so  well  known  as 
it  ought  to  be  to  the  general  reader ;  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  condense  briefly  the  leading  events  of 
his  life  from  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  liis  edition 
of  his  collected  works. 

Edward  QuiUinan  was  bom  at  Oporto,  of  Irish 
parents,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1791.  At  seven 
years  of  age  he  was  shipped  off  to  England,  to  go 
to  school;  and  he  never  again  saw  his  mother,  who 
died  a  few  years  after.  Arrived  at  Liverpool,  he 
was  forwarded  into  Staffordshire,  to  the  Catholic 
school  at  Sedgley  Park,  where  he  was  plagued 
with  the  ferula  of  one  pedagogue  and  the  fist  of 
another — and  whence,  in  a  few  years,  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  Dominican  school  at  Carshalton,  under 
the  superintendence  of  masters  who^  used  him 
well,  treated  him  kindly,  and  led  him  a  happy 
life.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  destined  for 
the  counting-house,  he  returned  to  Oporto.  But 
before  he  had  been  there  six  months,  the  invasion 
of  the  French  drove  out  all  the  English  families, 
and  he  had  to  fly  with  his  father  and  step-mother 
(his  father  had  married  again),  back  to  England. 
The  lady,  being  taken  prematurely  in  labour,  un- 
fortunately died  on  the  passage.  In  London,  his 
father  formed  a  military  acquaintance,  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  yoimg  QuiUinan  into  tho 
army,  and  he  was  gazetted,  in  1808,  as  a  coniet  in 
the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  with  whoin  lie  ^yit- 
nessed  the  disasters  of  the  Walchcron  expedition. 
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Two  years  later,  he  purchased  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  23r(i  Light  Dragoons,  and  joined  the  regiment 
at  Canterbury,  soon  after  its  return  from  the  afiGdr 
at  Talavera.  At  Canterbury,  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  literature,  by  the  publication  of  a  satirical 
poem,  and  contributions  to  a  periodical,  called 
"  The  Whim,"  got  up  among  the  officers  of  his 
regiment.  His  satire  embroiled  him  with  his  bro- 
ther officers,  and  brought  three  duels  upon  his 
hands,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with 
honour,  according  to  the  senseless  notions  of  the 
time — ^fighting  twice,  and  accommodating  the 
third  quarrel.  He  then  exchanged  into  the  8rd 
Dragoon  Guards,  and,  joining  that  regiment  in 
Spain,  served  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  In  1816,  having  returned  home  at  the 
Peace,  he  publidied  his  '*  Sacrifice  of  Isabel,"  a 
poem  which  was  favourably  received,  and  which 
he  dedicated  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  acquired,  it  is  said,  by  his  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  duels.  In  1817,  he  married 
Jemima,  Sir  Egerton*s  second  daughter,  and  soon 
after  joined  his  regiment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  where,  in  1819,  his  eldest  daughter  was 
bom.  Erom  Ireland  he  went  to  Scotland,  and 
visited  Edinburgh,  it  is  supposed  with  hostUe  in- 
tentions towards  the  author  of  a  bantering  cri- 
tique, which  had  appeared  in  "Blackwood,"  upon 
one  of  his  poems.  The  magazine  article  bore  the 
title  of  "  Poems  by  a  Heavy  Dragoon,"  and  it 
expounded  with  great  gravity  the  reasons  why 
the  heavy  dragoon  was  not  likely  to  be  a  good 
poet — reasons  connected  with  camp-kettles  and 
pipe-clayed  breeches,  and  other  such  like  as- 
sociations unpropitious  to  the  poetic  faculty; 
and  it  ridiculed  severely  certam  passages  of 
the  soldier-poet.  But  our  author  had  not  been 
long  in  Edinburgh,  before  he  found  himself  on 
terms  the  very  reverse  of  hostile  with  the  whole 
band  of  the  Blackwood  contributors;  with  the 
author  of  the  offending  article  for  his  particular 
friend.  In  1821,  while  quartered  at  Penrith,  he 
visited  Bydal,  carrying  an  introduction  from  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  for  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  nourished  a  decided  and  growing  ad- 
miration. He  chose  not  to  present  his  introduc- 
tory letter,  but  introduced  himself,  and  thus  ori- 
ginated a  friendship  with  the  great  poet  which 
lasted  during  the  lives  of  both.  In  the  same  year 
he  quitted  the  army,  and  took  up  his  residence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kotha,  between  Ambleside  and 
Rydal.  There  his  second  daughter  was  bom, 
whom  he  named  after  the  stream  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  dwelt,  and  who  is  the  "Eotha"  of 
Wordsworth's  fine  sonnet,  commencing 

"  RoTHA,  my  spiritual  child !  this  head  was  grey,**  &c. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Quillinan 
fell  a  victim  to  a  sad  fate.  She  had  removed  to 
Lancaster  for  medical  advice;  and  there,  her 
dressing-gown  taking  fire,  she  received  such  in- 
juries, that  after  lingering  a  few  days,  she  died  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1822— Dora  Wordsworth,  the 
poet's  sister,  attending  her  dying  bed. 

After  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whose  death  he 
heavily  deplored;  Mr.  Quillinan  went  abroad;  and 


passed  some  time  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his 
return  he  resided  at  Lee  Priory,  near  Canterbury, 
which  belonged  tohisbrother-in<'law.  Col.  Brydges 
Barrett,  and  sometimes  at  his  house  in  London, 
until  1832 — occasionally  visiting  the  Wordsworth 
family  in  Westmoreland,  or  receiving  them  in 
London.  Erom  1832  to  1834  he  resided  in 
Prance ;  he  then  visited  his  brother  in  Portugal, 
and  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1835.  In 
1836  he  took  his  eldest  daughter  with  him  to 
Portugal,  and  remained  there  a  year.  After  his 
return  he  resided  at  Canterbury  until  1841.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  1841,  nineteen  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  Dora  Words- 
worth, at  Bath,  in  the  presence  of  her  father, 
mother  and  brotiiers.  Settling  in  London  after 
a  round  of  visiting,  the  pair  resided  there  until 
the  winter  of  1843-4,  when  they  removed  to 
Ambleside. 

In  "Blackwood'sMagazine"  of  December,  1842, 
appeared  an  article  by  Walter  Savage  Landor— 
an  imaginary  conversation  between  Person  and 
Southey,  intended  to  reflect  ridicule  upon  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Quillinan,  in  return, 
wrote  a  dialogue  between  W.  S.  Landor  and  the 
Editor  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  appealing 
to  the  editor  for  fair-play,  procured  its  immediate 
insertion.  In  this  dialogue  he  puts  into  Lander's 
mouth  all  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  things  he  had 
said  in  his  critical  writings  respecting  eminent 
persons  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  thus  causing 
him  to  appear  as  the  very  Tkersttes  of  literature. 
This  was  fair  enough ;  and  Mr.  Landor  did  not 
condescend  to  avenge  himself,  ftuther  than  by  a  pun 
on  his  antagonist's  Quillinanities,  for  which  pun, 
it  appears  he  was  indebted  to  Quillinan  himself, 
who  had  fired  it  off  in  his  hearing  thirty  years 
before. 

The  years  following  his  second  marriage,  up  to 

1845,  were  the  happiest  of  QuiUinan's  Ufe.  He 
passed  them  chiefly  at  Ambleside.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  anxieties  respecting  his  wife's  health 
induced  them  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  South 
of  Europe,  and,  accompanied  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  they  departed  in  the  spring  for  Portugal. 
The  remedy  proved  effectual.  Mrs.  QuiUinan  re- 
covered her  health ;  and  having  prolonged  their  ab- 
sence for  more  than  a  year,  they  returned  in  July, 

1 846,  to  a  new  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Botha. 
Here  they  both  for  a  time  became  immersed  in 
literary  avocations.  Mrs.  Quillinan  prepared  her 
Journal,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  he  published  in  "  Tait's 
Magazine"  for  October  and  November,  1846,  "The 
Belle :  Adventures  at  a  Portuguese  Watering 
Place."  In  the  December  number  of  the  "Quarterly 
Review"  of  the  same  year,  he  published  an  elaborate 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  and  the 
ancient  Portuguese  Drama — a  well-digested  and 
masterly  performance. 

But  a  terrible  grief  was  at  hand.  In  December, 
Mrs.  Quillinan,  while  on  a  journey  to  Carhsle, 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  her  constitution  could 
never  shake  off.  She  had  gone  to  reside  at  Rydal 
Moimt  during  the  absence  of  her  parents.  Her 
iUness  increasing,  they  were  sent  for,  and  returned 
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to  the  north ;  but  the  patient  never  rallied.  By 
the  end  of  April,  the  physicians  announced  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  saving  her  life ;  and  lingering 
on  throogh  much  suffering  for  several  months^  she 
died  on  the  9th  of  July.  The  sorrow  with  which 
her  husband  lamented  her  loss,  he  never  shook  off 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  sought  dis- 
faction  in  literary  labours,  in  translating  the 
"Lusiad  "  of  Camoens,  and  the  "  Portuguese  His- 
tory "  of  Herculano.  In  the  August  of  the  fol- 
lowingyear,  hepubHshedin  ''Blackwood"  anarticle 
on  '^  Laurels  and  Laureates,"  a  ciuious  piece  of 
research  connected  with  English  bards  and  their 
rewards.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  his 
pFodoctions  published  during  his  life.  In  April, 
1850,  Mr.  Wordsworth  died.  In  the  spring  of 
ISol,  Mr.  Quillinan  exposed  himself  to  wet  and 
cold  during  a  fishing  excursion,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  inflammation,  resulting  in  a  decided 
pleurisy  which  resisted  all  remedies.  He  was 
seized  with  delirium  on  the  third  day,  and  without 
recovering  consciousness,  died  on  the  8th.  The 
roling  passion  swayed  him  to  the  last.  His  talk 
was  of  Milton,  Shakspere  and  Wordsworth ;  and 
but  an  hour  before  he  died  he  called  for  the  book 
in  which  he  was  writing  his  translation  of  the 
"History  of  Portugal,"  and  with  pen  in  hand 
endeavoured  to  pursue  his  labours.  He  could  not 
recognise  his  children,  but  he  said  to  his  at- 
tendant, "  I  want  to  finish,  or  it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  them,"  meaning  his  daughters. 

Mr.  Quillinan  was  professedly  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic; but  he  attended  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  used  the  prayers  of  that  church 
in  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  of  his 
£unily.  His  biographer  suggests  that  whatever 
were  his  religious  convictions,  it  may  have  been  a 
point  of  honour  with  him  not  to  make  a  change 
in  profession  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of 
having  been  made  from  motives  of  selfish  advan- 
tage. In  his  youth,  the  Bomanist  laboured  un- 
der civil  and  religious  disabilities  because  he  was 
a  Bomanist — and  Quillinan  was  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  deterred  from  separating  himself  openly 
from  Bomanism,  for  that  very  reason.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Tory,  but  willing  to  allow  every  man 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  views.  lake  most 
Irishmen,  he  was  the  occasional  subject  of  restless- 
ness and  excitability ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  his  friend,  a  more  generous, 
nohle,  and  high-minded  creature  never  breathed. 
He  lies  in  Grasmere  Churchyard,  between  the 
graves  of  the  two  he  loved  best. 

Of  Mr.  Quillinan's  poetical  talents  Mr.  John- 
ston informs  us  that  Wordsworth  had  a  high 
opinion :  the  pieces  in  the  volume,  to  which  the 
memoir  is  prefixed,  do  not  however  folly  counten- 
ance the  bestowal  of  praise  fit)m  such  an  au- 
thority; many  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  mechani- 
cally perfect,  and  all  characterised  by  facility  of 
versification  and  elegance  of  diction ;  but  they  are 
wanting  in  soul  and  strength — ^the  casket  is 
elaborately  wrought  and  polished,  but  the  jewel 
within  is  of  inadequate  worth.  The  expression 
of  appropriate  sentiment  in  artistic  phrase  is  not 
enough  to  constitute  a  good  poem,  but  we  have 


here  little  beyond  that.  The  flood  of  verse  con- 
tinually pouring  from  the  press,  and  into  forget- 
fulness,  bears  upon  its  surface  much  that  is  of 
equal  value  with  the  productions  of  this  amiable 
man.  The  translations  are  by  far  the  best  pieces, 
and  these,  perhaps,  may  be  destined  to  survive 
when  the  others  are  no  more  remembered.  The 
translation  of  the  ''Lusiad,"  though  excellent  in 
one  sense,  is  defective  in  another.  So  far  as  we 
(reading  the  original  with  difficulty)  can  judge,  it 
is  by  far  the  most  faithflil  version  yet  published, 
and  widely  dififering  from  the  paraphrases  of 
Strangford ;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  unfinished 
frt)m  the  translator's  hands,  and  needs  much  his 
final  revision.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  in  all 
probability  it  would  have  taken  its  place  among 
the  trandated  classics  of  our  literature,  and 
gained  for  its  author  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame. 

Hu  History  of  Germany  and  the  Austrian  Empire ; 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time. 
Adapted  for  Youth,  Schools,  and  Families.  By 
Miss  Gorneb.  London :  Thomas  Dean  and  Son, 
Threadneedle-street.     1853. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day  that  ladies  like  Miss  Comer,  possess- 
ing the  tact  and  discrimination  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  ponderous  and  involved  subject  as 
that  of  German  History,  are  found  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  juvenile  instruc- 
tion. The  preparation  of  this  compact  and  yet 
comprehensive  volume  must  have  been  a  work  of 
real  labour.  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to 
ground  the  young  student  in  the  knowledge  of  &ct8 
and  dates,  to  which  latter  particular  especial  atten- 
tionhasbeenpaid.  Thehistoryiscarried down  almost 
to  the  present  day,  and  includes  a  summary  of  the 
late  memorable  war  in  Hungary,  with  the  leading 
events  of  the  revolutionary  movements.  A  com- 
pendious series  of  questions  for  examination  are 
added  at  the  close  of  the  volume ;  the  answers  to 
which  may  be  found  on  reference  to  figures  in  the 
text,  prefixed  to  the  paragraphs  containing  them. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  utility  of  the  book  could 
be  further  enhanced.  The  illustrations  are  on 
steel,  from  designs  by  Gilbert. 

Virginalia ;  or.  Songs  of  my  Summer  Nights.  A  Gift 
of  Love  for  the  Beautifiil.  By  T.  H.  Chivers, 
M.D.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co. 
London:  Triibner  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

We  shall  not  say  a  single  word  on  the  merits  of 
this  production,  but  allow  the  author  to  speak  for 
himself.  Hear  him,  ye  poets  of  old  England. 
Having  first  learnedly  described  the  cutting  of  the 
"  brilliant"  from  the  rough  diamond,  he  says : — 

Now  you  may  as  well  tell  me  that  a  rough  diamond  , 
newly  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Golconda,  can  he  made  the 
mediator  of  the  revelation  of  as  much  purely  white  light 
from  the  ami,  as  one  that  has  been  appointed  to  the 
office  hy  the  ingenuity  of  the  Lapidary,  as  to  tell  me 
that  any  poem  can  hecome  the  mediation  of  the  reveln- 
tion  of  the  influx  of  the  Divine  life  of  God  into  the  soul, 
without  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  true  art  of  musical 
language  in  tlie  poet ;  for  just  as  the  first  owes  its  ahility 
to  express  itself  crystallinely  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
that  cutting  which  is  best  calculated,  according  to  the 
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highest  mathemadeal  laws  appertaining  to  the  Aill  de- 
▼elopment  of  light  through  a  multiplication  of  highly- 
polished  facets,  so  does  a  full  manifestation,  or  Shekini- 
zation,  of  the  passions  or  emotiooa  of  the  soul,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  art  displayed  in  its  creation,  acconling 

to  certain  musical  laws  hy  the  poet. For  as  the 

diamond  is  the  crystalline  revelator  of  the  acromatic 
white  light  of  heaven,  so  is  a  perfect  poem  the  crystalline 
revelation  of  the  Divine  idea!    There  is  just  the  differ- 
ence hetween  a  pure  poem  and  one  that  is  not,  that  there 
is  hetween  the  spiritual  concretion  of  a  diamond  and  the 
mere  glaciation  of  water  into  ice.    For  as  the  irradiancy 
of  a  diamond  depends  upon  its  diaphorous  translucency, 
80  does  the   beauty  of   a   poem  upon  its  lythmical 
ciystallization  of  Uie  Divine  Idea.    Now  in  regard  to  the 
refrain  of  a  poem,  I  would  merely  mention  here,  that  it 
is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  an  essence — a  life — a  vitality 
— an  immortal  soul — ^not  a  mere  profane  appendage,  but 
a  sacred  symbolical  eilsignium,  a  crown  of  beauty,  and  a 
diamond  of  glory,  &o,  &c.  .....  Thus  have  I  moulded 

on  the  swift-circling  wheel  of  my  soul  some  of  the  mani- 
fold members  of  that  Divine  beauty  which  lives  im. 
mortal  in  the  shining  house  of  life. 

We  shall  only  remark  that  the  modesty  of  the 
above  is  at  least  equal  to  its  philosophy.  The 
reader  is,  by  this  time,  anxious  to  he  in^oduccd 
to  some  of  these  '' manifold  members  of  divine 
beauty,"  moulded  on  the  soul  of  Mr.  Chivers. 
Here  are  one  or  two  specimens,  indicative,  of 
course,  "of  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  true  art 
of  musical  language  in  the  poet." 

Many  mellow  Oydonian  Buckets, 

Sweet  apples,  anthosmial,  divine, 
From  the  ruby-rimmed  beiyline  buckets, 

Star-gemmed,  lily-shaped  hyaline — 
like  the  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 

On  the  wild  emerald  cucumber  tree- 
Rich,  brilliant,  like  chrysopraz  blowing-^ 
I  then  brought  to  my  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  lamb-like  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  dove-like  Rosalie  Lee — 
To  my  beautiful,  dutiful  Rosalie  Lee. 

Scourgings  would  be  to  this  fond  heart  of  mine, 
The  soft  caressings  of  impassioned  pain ; 

Wormwood,  ambrosia — death,  the  life  divine — 
If  I  in  kingdom  come,  with  thee  could  reign. 

Passing  over  a  song  in  whose  ''immortal  soul " 
of  a  rcfinun,  the  word  ''heigh-ho  "  occurs  no  less 
than  four-score  times,  we  extract  one  stanza  from 
the  "  Poet  of  Love." 

From  the  inflorescence  of  his  own  high  soul, 

The  incense  of  his  Eden  song  doth  rise. 
Whose  golden  river  of  pure  redolence  doth  roll, 
Down  the  dark  vistas  of  all  time  in  melodies — 
Echoing  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Of  the  vast  immensity, 
And  the  loud  music  of  the  moms. 
Blown  through  the  conchimarian  horns, 
Down  the  dark  vistas  of  the  reboantio  horns. 
By  the  great  Angel  of  Eternity, 
Thundering,  Come  to  me !  come  to  me ! 

The  following  is  £:om  a  Poem  addressed  to  a 
deaf  mute  lady : 

Two  of  the  golden  strings  of  thy  dear  harp  are  broken, 
Leaving  the  harp-strings  of  thy  spirit  still  complete ; 

Words  by  thy  tongue  have  nover  yet  been  spoken, 
Yet  thy  dear  soul  doth  wnrble  words  most  sweet. 

Whereon  blest  spirits  from  their  bright  abode 

Make  music  such  as  please  Uie  very  ears  of  God. 

We  shall  venture  no  verdict  upon  these  "mem- 
bers of  Divine  Beauty.*'  Mr.  Chivors  intimates 
that  the  true  poet  never  writes  for  the  Aristarchi 


of  the  world,  unless  it  be  to  t^ow  them  what 
blockheads  they  are.  "  How  can  the  critic  judge," 
he  demands,  "of  that  which  belongs  only  to  the 
artist  ?"  So  we  shall  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
commending  aU  who  are  fascinated  by  the  exam- 
ples we  have  given  above,  to  rush  at  once  to  their 
booksellers,  and  secure,  while  they  may,  copies  of 
the  "  Yirginalia." 

An  Ea$y  Story  Book  for  Little  People,  Solomon 
Lovechild's  Sketches  of  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 
London :  Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street. 

Thesb  are  collections  of  simple  and  pleasing  tales 
and  sketches,  adapted  for  tiie  perusal  of  yoiing 
children,  in  whom  they  are  likely  to  promote  the 
growth  of  moral  habits  and  amiable  manners. 
They  are  exceedingly  well  and  handsomely  got  up, 
and  illustrated  wifii  engravings  of  a  bold  and  su- 
perior class. 

The  Colony:  A  Poem.  In  Four  Parts.  LoDdon: 
Thomas  Bosworth,  216,  Begent-street    1853. 

"  The  Colony,"  is  a  performance  of  very  unequal 
merit,  contconing  occasionally  some  good  and 
vigorous  lines — and  a  great  many  with  halting 
metres,  and  deficient  or  redundant  feet.  The  sub- 
ject is  very  scantily  treated — ^thc  author  satisfying 
himself  merely  with  the  inculcation  of  a  few 
general  principles. 

Religion  and  BuHness;  or  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  its 
Secular  Departments.  By  A.  J.  Morbis.  London: 
Ward  and  Co.,  Fatemoster-row.     1853. 

Wj8  live  in  an  age  when  the  whole  art  and  mp- 
tery  of  doing  business — the  very  constitution  of 
commerce — ^is  undergoing  a  radical  change,  a  me- 
tamorphosis far  more  striking  and  complete  than 
it  seems  likely  to  be  satisfactory.     The  old  mo- 
ralities of  trade  are  being  pushed  out  of  the  way, 
as  so  much  refuse  stock :  the  ancient  and  neighhourly 
maxim,  "Live  and  let  live,"  is  already  a  dead 
letter — and  the  natural  law  of  untamed  brutes, 
the  law  that  the  strong  should  prey  upon  the 
weak,  which  signifies,  in  conunercial  language, 
that  the  capitalist  shall  devour  the  man  of  small 
means — is  taking  its  place.     Multitudes  of  small 
traders  are  overthrown,  and  trampled  out  of  exist- 
ence, that  a  few  great  ones  may  thrive  upon  their 
ruin.     Mediocrity  feels  that,  as  such,  it  has  no 
chance,   and  struggles  and  strives,   by  paffingi 
lying  and  chicanery,  to  swell  itself  into  notoriety, 
without  which  it  dies,  with  a  line  in  the  Gazette 
for  an  epitaph.     Worse  still — the  war  once  waged 
only  between  rival  traders  is  now  carried  on  against 
the  customer.     Predacity  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Bargains  are  battles,  in  which  the  greatest  rogue 
stands  the  best  chance  of  coming  off  conqueror; 
and  he  or  she  who  goes  a  shopping  goes  into  an 
enemy's  country,  and  is  there  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  lawful  prey.     How  it  is  all  to  end— to 
what  final  condition  we  are  tending,  does  not  at 
present  appear  very  plainly ;  but  what  does  ap- 
pear is  a  vast  amount  of  practical  wickedness, 
which  men,  professing  religious  principles,  and 
men  of  no  religion  at  all,  seem  equally  to  pnicti^', 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ignore  its  enormity.    1^ 
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is,  prabaUy,  to  iShe  perception  of  these  evils,  wMoh 
no  man  can  fail  more  or  less  to  perceiTe,  that  this 
little  Toliime  on  Beligion  and  Business  owes  its 
exiBtence.  The  subject  is  one,  which,  notwith- 
standiiig  that  it  is  growing  daily  of  greater  im- 
portance, is  seldom  treated  of  in  the  pulpit,  and 
still  more  seldom  by  the  press.  This  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  precepts  and  monitions 
it  suggests  to  most  minds,  are  so  obvious  and  un- 
iToidable,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  any  dis- 
eaaion  of  the  matter  must  necessarily  be  trite 
and  common-plaoe.  But  if  any  one  looks  for  the 
trite  or  common-place  in  these  seven  short  dis- 
courses, he  may  chance  to  find  himself  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  current  of  the  writer's  Noughts 
does  not  run  in  the  common  channel,  but  almost 
inyaxiably  out  of  it.  Originality  is  more  natural 
to  him  than  repetition ;  and  if  an  old  saw  does 
escape  him,  as  escape  it  must  sometimes,  it  comes 
in  a  new  garb  and  with  a  new  grace.  We  shall 
extract  a  single  passage,  taken  at  random,  feeling 
assared  that  it  wiU  justify  our  verdict. 

It  is  honourable  to  be  independent.  The  more  there 
is  of  self  in  onr  portion,  the  more  blessed  and  glorious 
it  is.  The  more  of  onr  own  energy  and  life  it  contains, 
the  more  precious;  in  a  word,  th^  more  our  ovm  it  is. 
For  things  are  made  ours  not  so  much  by  communica- 
tion to  us  as  communication  from  us.  In  the  highest 
sense,  and  for  the  highest  uses,  that  is  most  mine,  not 
which  is  most  g^ven  to  me,  hut  which  has  receiyed  most 
from  me.  The  deepest  kind  of  possession  belongs  to 
objects  not  hestowed  by  others,  but  wrought  out  by  a 
man's  own  activity.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  glorious  feeling 
vhich  a  man  has,  when,  by  his  own  assiduity  and  toil, 
he  proTides  from  himself  for  himself.  He  may  fall  short 
of  the  property  of  others,  who  have  not  laboured  for  it — 
h«  may  be  wiUiout  their  broad  acres,  and  ample  incomes, 
and  dvil  honours,  but  if  there  be  less  for  him  to  possess, 
he  possesses  it  more.  He  has  feelings  which  a  ^  stranger" 
to  his  labours  cannot  "intermeddle  with,"  a  boasting 
which  no  man  can  stop,  that  he  is  more  to  himself  than 
lay  other  is,  that  what  he  has  he  has  made,  that  he  re- 
ceives what  he  has  given,  reaps  what  he  has  sown.  And, 
thus,  all  the  enjoyments  and  powers  of  life,  beyond  their 
intrinsic  value,  have  the  sweet  and  noble  quality  of  re- 
wards. There  is  no  disgrace  in  deriving  riches  and  re- 
nown firom  ancestors,  but  there  is  vutne  and  glory  in 
obtaining  them  from  ourselves ;  and  that  religion  which 
makes  everything  of  the  wiU  and  nothing  of  accidents, 
which  aims  ever  at  deepeoing  personal  interest  and  im- 
pressing personal  responsibility,  smiles  ineffably  upon 
the  Christian  at  his  work. 

These  are,  indeed,  "  rigbt  words," — and  this  is 
the  sort  of  stuff  the  book  is  made  of.  TVe  should 
like  to  see  a  second  edition  printed  in  minion  type, 
and  portable  in  an  envelope — and  sent,  winged  by 
a  queen's  bead,  to  do  business  in  oounting-houBes 
and  behind  counters,  where  it  is  prodigiously 
wanted  just  now. 

The  Free  Church  of  Ancient  Christendom ^  and  its  Sub- 
jugation under  Constantine,  By  Basil  H.  Coopeb, 
BA.    London:  Albert Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 

Theee  is  an  affectation  of  utter  historical  imparti- 
ality and  absolute  freedom  from  bias  of  every  kind, 
which  is  the  surest  token  of  a  thoroughly  preju- 
diced mind.  "We  never  take  up  a  volume  of  that 
stamp,  in  which  the  writer  has  put  on  the  judicial 
horsc-hairand  parades  the  spotlessness  of  his  ermine, 
as  if  he  were  seated  on  a  bench  far  above  all  human 
weakness,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  calm 


philosophy  never  disturbed  by  human  passion — a 
book  of  that  kind  we  never  read  without  suspicion, 
and  nerer  found  that  suspicion  misapplied.  Of 
course  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  get  the  opinion 
of  an  angel  on  onr  mundane  affairs,  as  viewed 
fi*om  his  peculiar  sphere,  where  he  sits  on  theun- 
vexed  and  cloudless  Olympus,  watching  the  dark 
tide  of  time  rolling  and  breaking  along  the  eternal 
shores.  How  true  it  might  be,  were  a  matter  of 
£Etir  speculation ;  but  at  dl  events  it  would  be  a 
curious  document,  worth  careful  decyphering. 
When,  however,  a  man  writes  about  the  things  of 
man,  the  more  he  is  striving  to  be  really  impartial, 
the  less  will  be  his  pretensions;  for  he  will  feel  at 
every  step,  that  the  mists  he  is  anxious  to  dispel 
from  historic  men  and  events,  may  possibly  wrap 
their  skirts  about  his  own  eyes,  and  unconsciously 
bewilder  his  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  trace  the  stream  of  his- 
tory avowedly  from  the  stand-point  of  downright 
partisanship,  though  honest  enough  in  its  way,  is 
neither  very  safe  nor  generallv  very  edifying. 
The  annalist  then  becomes  httle  else  than  a 
pamphleteer ;  and  his  philosophy  a  special  plead- 
ing. This  is  voluntarily  to  disavow  the  judge  and 
assume  the  advocate ;  and  such  a  writer  must  be 
content  with  the  support  of  his  clients.  Mr. 
Cooper  will  not  blame  us  for  identifying  him  vidth 
this  class,  as  he  frankly  teUs  us  that  his  ''  work 
makes  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  Church  His- 
tory." At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  throwing  any  slight  on  such  contri- 
butions to  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  advocate 
may  exhibit  profound  research,  minute  criticism, 
acute  dialectics,  and  eloquent  illustration ;  he  may 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  a  point  which  would 
otherwise  have  attracted  little  observation,  had 
not  the  rays  been  concentrated  by  the  special  bent 
of  his  mind ;  and  he  may  give,  for  the  time  being, 
an  exaggerated  prominence  to  some  constitutional 
principle,  which,  however,  but  for  his  urgency 
might  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude 
and  neglect.  On  the  whole,  our  author  has  ac- 
quitted himself,  as  a  barrister,  ably;  perhaps,  if  he 
go  on,  he  may  some  day  come  to  the  bench.  If 
he  had  conflned  himself  more  to  his  function, 
more  to  the  pleading  of  his  cause,  diverging  less 
into  the  general  matter  of  church  annals,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  injured  his  case,  and  he 
would  have  also  avoided  the  disagreeable  predica- 
ment of  seeming  to  write  a  history  which  will  cer- 
tainly never  be  admitted,  into  the  catalogue  of 
histories.  For  although  this  volume  carries  us 
along  the  dry,  dusty  road  of  schisms  and  heresies, 
down  to  the  Council  of  Nice — though  all  the 
usual  names.  Gnostics,  Docet®,  Aphytes,  (Eons, 
Callistians,  Bonatists,  &c.,  dance  and  flicker  like 
marsh  Hghts  on  his  pages,  as  they  used  to  distract 
our  eyes  on  the  barren  paragraphs  of  Mosheim, 
when  sleepily  cramming  for  examination-day; 
yet  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  chief  matter 
of  this  book,  is  rather  the  compilation  of  a  diligent 
student,  than  the  product  of  a  broad-thinking  lu's- 
torian ;  rather  the  creditable  notes  of  a  well-read 
man,  than  the  thorough  investigation  of  a  profound 
inquirer. 
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Setting  aside,  therefore,  on;  claim  which  may 
seem  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  position  of 
an  original  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters — 
a  claim  which  is  nowhere  openly  made,  but  which 
is  really  implied  in  the  very  size  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  his  book ;  we  must  glance  at  its  main 
feature,  and  what  will  form  its  chief  excellence 
with  one  party,  and  its  greatest  blemish  with  ano- 
ther. "  The  Free  Church  of  Ancient  Christendom," 
then,  is,  in  other  words,  the  history  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  according  to  the  Anti-state-church  Asso- 
ciation, just  as  Milner's  book  is  the  anglican  an- 
nals of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Mr.  Cooper  starts 
with  the  idea  that  the  church  is,  in  the  words  of 
!Neander,  "  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  religious  life :  a  union  essentially  inde- 
pendent of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of 
human  association ;"  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
no  body  of  Christians  will  offer  any  material  ob- 
jection to  that  definition.  Side  by  side  with  this, 
he  places  what  is  in  his  idea  the  old  heathen 
estimate  of  religion  as  a  mere  tool  of  state-craft, 
wielded  by  the  priestly  and  prelatic  influence,  and 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
in  imperial  days,  or  of  the  augur,  in  those  earlier 
times  when  Cicero  philosophised  over  the  entrails 
of  the  sacred  birds.  And  the  grand  heresy  of  the 
first  three  centuries  is,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
that  fatal  aberration  from  the  path,  now  pursued 
by  "  Independent  churches,"  and  "  voluntary  as- 
sociations," which  ended  in  the  final  assumption 
of  that  pagan  form  of  prelacy  and  erastianism, 
under  the  guidance  of  Victor,  TertuUian  and 
Constantine.  Such  is,  in  as  clear  and  succinct  a 
shape  as  we  can  give  it,  the  great  fact  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  as 
laid  dpwn  in  the  "  Free  Church  of  'Ancient 
ChristcAdom." 

Now,  ^part  firom  the  general  soimdness  of  our 
author's  principle,  wo  think  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
third  view  of  the  matter,  honestly  held  and 
sturdily  maintained,  by  not  a  few  wise  and  pru- 
dent ones ;  a  view  which  differs  equally  fi:om  the 
erastian  idec^  and  from  the  voluntary  one.  We 
use  these  technical  names,  though  we  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  are  the 
shortest  way  of  expressing  our  meaning,  and  will 
be  understood,  at  least  by  those  who  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  this  work.  There  are  people,  wc 
say  then,  who  contend  that  erastianism,  or  state 
control  in  matters  properly  ecclesiastical,  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  alliance  with  the  civil 
powers ;  but  is  on  the  contrary  excluded  by  the 
very  idea  that  the  church  is  not  the  servant  but 
the  ally  of  the  state :  more  or  less  definitely,  that 
was,  in  fact,  the  general  opinion  of  the  reforma- 
tion churches  everywhere,  save  in  England ;  and 
considering  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  present 
times,  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  assured  that  his 
argument,  however  conclusive  it  may  be,  will 
not  attract  much  observation  in  the  higher  walks 
of  thought,  80  long  as  he  overlooks  what  is 
now  pretty  generally  felt  to  be  the  stronghold 
of  our  national  establishments  of  religion.  Nearly 
every   scholar   will   admit   that  the  argument 


against  prelacy  is  now  conclusively  settled, 
except  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  expediency. 
Nearly  every  churchman  will  admit  that  the 
erastian  theory  is  untenable  and  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  idea  of  Christ's  church.  But  when 
all  that  has  been  admitted,  there  wiU  be  found 
not  a  few  ready  to  say  that  the  Anti-state-chnrch 
advocate  has  not  proved  his  case.  The  Che- 
valier Bunsen  will  join  heartily  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  Byzantinism;  but  there  he 
will  stop  short,  and  begin  to  tell  him  of  an 
ecclesiastical  absorption  of  the  nations  into  a 
grand  Christian  polity,  where  the  church  shall 
not  be  the  tool  but  the  mistress  of  the  state.  Per- 
haps our  author's  logic  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  learned  Prussian  Ambassador;  hut 
how  will  he  deal  with  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
where  every  one  of  his  positions  will  be  sturdily 
maintained,  except  just  the  very  one  which  his 
book  was  written  to  prove.  Dr.  Hook,  too,  and 
the  convocationists,  will  hold  themselTes  ah- 
solutely  untouched  by  his  argument, — and  free  to 
follow  their  own  course.  We  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  the  general  question,  a  vexed  and  dreary 
one  it  is,  ever  ending  in  platitudes  and  noisy 
logomachies  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured;" but  we  must  say  that  however  general 
the  pernicious  Byzantinism  be  in  the  practice  of 
our  times,  the  theory  is  in  so  little  credit,  that  it 
is  but  fighting  with  shadows  and  beating  the  air, 
to  contend  against  a  principle  which  has  scarcely 
any  supporters.  It  may  be  true  that  the  idea  of 
the  church  as  a  union,  cemented  by  purely  reli- 
gious sympathies,  cannot  justly  be  developed  into 
an  ecclesiastical  institution,  allied  with  the  state, 
paid  by  the  state,  and  yet  free  to  maintain  it3 
proper  spiritual  independence.  Of  that  wc  say 
notidng  at  present;  except  this,  that  it  is  the 
only  feasible  theory  of  church  establishments,  the 
only  one  which  now  holds  its  ground,  and  the 
only  one  which  our  author  has  not  thought  proper 
to  mention.  His  book,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
well  written — ^wiU  be  useful;  it  is  easily  read,  and 
not  quite  so  ill  to  remember  as  works  on  church 
history  usually  are. 


Old  Lamm  or  Newf  A  Plea  for  the  original  Edi- 
tions of  the  Texts  of  Shakspere,  &c.  London :  90, 
Fleet-street.     1853. 

Me.  Chas.  BjaoHThere  examines,  at  some  length, 
a  few  of  the  Emendations  to  the  text  of  Shak- 
spere ,  proposed  by  Mr.  Collier,  on  the  strength  of 
his  folio  edition  of  1632.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Knight  takes  sure  ground  in  rejecting  hy  far 
the  greater  number  of  tiiem.  The  substitution  of 
<*  boast  *'  for  "  beast,"  murders  the  fense  of  the 
passage  which  it  proposes  to  emend ;  and  other 
instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight,  are  not  much 
better.  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Collier's  volume, 
but  of  a  pretty  lengthy  list  of  proposed  emenda- 
tions, wluch  lies  on  our  desk,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed  to  reject  the  great  majority,  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  to  emend  Shakspere,  it  is  not  absolutdy 
necessary  to  knock  out  his  brains. 
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Butory  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  By  Abchibald 
Pbestice,  One  of  the  Executive  Council.  Vol.  I. 
London:  W.  andF.  G.  Cash,  Bishopsgate-street. 

1853. 

Hnglishicek  know  the  part  which  Mr.  Prentice 
took  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the 
Leagae,  and  the  good  service  he  did  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Manchester  Times,  and  as  a  clear- 
headed and  fluent  lecturer,  in  supporting  and  dis- 
seminating the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  man  living  better  qualified  to  be- 
come the  historian  of  the  ''Great  Fact;''  and 
those  who  are  aware  (as  who  is  not?)  of  his 
constant  and  unflinching  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  labourer — ^the  right  to  purchase  bread 
at  its  natural  value,  and  of  working  for  him- 
self instead  of  the  land-owner — ^rights  secured 
to  him  and  to  all,  through  the  successM  agitation 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  at  his  hands  the  report  which  he  is  so 
veil  fitted  to  render  of  its  rise  and  progress — ^its 
difficulties  and  dangers — its  dauntiess  courage 
and  dogged  determination — and  its  eventual  tri- 
mnphant  and  unparalleled  success.  It  is  curious 
in  reading  this  interesting  record  of  events,  which 
are  as  jet  but  of  yesterday,  to  note  the  marvellous 
ignorance  of  political  leaders — noble  lords  and 
prime  ministers — ^in  reference  to  the  simplest  com- 
mercial propositions  —  and  the  singular  effects 
which  a  little  enlightenment  administered  in  a 
practical  way,  prodiroed  upon  some  of  them.  It 
has  often  been  remarked,  "  With  how  little  wis- 
dom has  the  world  been  governed  !"  but  the  ex- 
act amount  of  that  inflnitesimal  quantity  of  com- 
mon sense  which  was  deemed  necessary  for  a 
legislator,  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  was  never 
so  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  public  as  by  the 
straight-forward  expositors  of  League  principles. 
The  spectacle  of  senatorial  sagacity  reduced  to  a 
nonplus  by  the  plain  logic  of  simple  addition  and 
suhtraction,  is  one  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
M  mmoriamf  as  a  monument  to  posterity  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  an  encouragement 
to  future  reformers  not  to  be  dismayed  or  over- 
whehned  by  the  proftmdity  of  the  advisers  of  the 
crown.  This  narrative  commences,  as  it  should 
do,  ab  oto — ^with  the  first  broad  assertion  of  free- 
trade  principles  at  the  Manchester  election  of 
1B32;  and  the  present  volume  recounts  the 
operations  of  the  League  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
&iine  year  of  1842.  The  details  comprehend 
ererv  fiaict  of  importance,  and  they  are  given  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  spirit,  and  ought  to  offend  no  one. 
It  is  true  that  many  persons,  who  are  or  were  more 
or  leas  celebrities  in  their  day,  figure  in  these 
chapters  in  a  way  not  very  much  to  their  credit ; 
and  they  may  feel  unwilling  to  appear  once  more 
upon  the  stage  as  the  oracles  of  exploded  stupidi- 
ties, or  the  abettors  of  something  worse :  but 
the  historian  is  bound  to  truth,  and  to  that  Mr. 
Prentice  adheres  simply — often  without  comment, 
and  never  with  angry  or  recriminative  expressions. 
¥e  anticipate  a  wide  circulation  for  these  volumes, 
and  trost  that  no  long  interval  will  be  suffered  to 
^pee  between  their  several  publication. 


Speculation ;  or,  the  Olen  Luna  Family.  By  Amy 
LoTHROP. — The  Wide  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 
Wethebell.  London:  HouUedge  and  Co.,  Far- 
ringdou-street.     1653. 

These  are  two  American  romances,  the  undoubted 
merits  of  which  are  already  well  and  widely 
known.  Their  object  is  to  delineate  domestic  and 
country  life  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  various 
characters  of  either  story,  it  is  very  evident,  are 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  many  of  them  are  types 
of  a  class  with  which  American  readers  are  fami- 
liar. From  their  literary  excellence,  these  volumes 
have  a  claim  to  general  fisivour :  the  present  edi- 
tions are  published  at  a  low  price,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  being  clearly  printed,  in  a  small 
type,  with  what  printer's  call  a  large  face,  which 
renders  them  as  readily  readable  as  large-print 
copies. 

T?ie  Scottish  Review.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.U.  Glasgow: 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

The  contents  of  this  second  number  of  the  Scottish 
Beview  are  of  a  varied  and  interesting  sort.  The 
opening  paper  upon  Chalmers,  though  all  too 
brief,  is  an  admirable  biographical  sketch,  repro- 
ducing the  man  in  his  sturdy  and  native  manli- 
ness as  he  lived  and  moved  among  us.  The  article 
on  the  Delirium  of  Intoxication  is  from  an  able 
pen,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  a  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  perusal.  There  is  one  subject,  how- 
ever, all-important  to  Scotland  (and  indeed  to 
England  too),  which  is  here  treated  in  a  fearless 
and  outspoken  manner,  and  which  is  destined,  we 
would  fain  hope,  to  do  something  towards  the 
reformation  of  a  social  evil  of  unappreciable  mag- 
nitude. We  aUude,  of  course,  to  the  paper  en- 
titled "  Better  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes," 
in  which  the  detestable  abominations  of  the  bothie 
system  are  brought  to  light.  The  Glasgow  League 
labours  hard  and  labours  well  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  strength  to  strike  some  good  home  blows  at 
the  root  of  the  deadly  upas  that  overshadows  the 
land.  Let  us  hope  for  a  repetition  of  these  home- 
thrusts  at  vice  in  its  hot-beds.  It  is  here,  in  these 
demoralizing  dens,  whether  of  farm  bothy  or  city 
cellar,  that  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  foulest  die 
are  generated,  and  until  these  be  in  some  mea* 
sure  purged  and  purified,  it  is  aU  but  hopeless  to 
look  for  right  views  on  the  subject  of  temperance 
from  their  miserable  inmates.  There  are  six  other 
articles  in  the  present  number,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  acceptance  of  our  readers. 

Tamerton  Church-Tower,  and  other  Poems.  By 
GovENTBT  Patmobe.  Londou :  William  Pickering. 
1853. 

The  poems  in  this  unpretending  volume  are 
worthy  of  the  name.  Thcj  are  simple  in  lan- 
guage and  construction,  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
simplest  of  Wordsworth's,  of  whose  rural  lyrics 
some  of  them  remind  us ;  still  they  are  not  imi- 
tations of  Wordsworth  or  of  any  other  poet  that 
we  are  aware  of.    The  author  has  been  to  nature 
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for  his  inspiration  and  bis  subjects,  and  whether 
he  paints  her  inanimate  forms  or  draws  from  the 
living  model,  the  picture  is  invariably  life-like 
and  often  striking.  The  versification,  tiiough  de- 
signedly impolished,  is  never  defective  or  unme- 
lodious,  and  has  been  well  adapted,  by  the  art 
which  conceals  art,  to  the  various  subjects.  "We 
have  some  recollection  of  having  read  "  Tamerton 
Church-Tower"  long  ago,  and  we  learn  that  it  is 
here  reprinted,  witli  iterations,  from  a  former 
edition.  We  are  not  sure,  though  it  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  volume,  that  it  is  the  finest 
production;  still  it  contains  many  charming 
passages  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Had  we  room 
we  would  quote  "  The  River  "  entire,  as  a  poem 
justifying  the  author's  claim  to  favourable  notice ; 
as  it  is,  we  can  but  extract  a  few  stanzas  which 
may  serve  to  show  how  forcibly  the  aspect  of 
nature  appeals  to  his  imagination. 

The  restless  moon  among  the  clouds 

Ib  loitering  slowly  by ; 
Now  in  a  circle  like  the  ring 

About  a  weeping  eye ; 
Now  leit  quite  bare  and  bright,  and  now 

A  pidlor  in  the  sky. 

The  lonely  stars  are  here  and  there, 

But  weak  and  wasting  all ; 
The  winds  are  dead,  the  cedars  spread 

Their  branches  like  a  pall ; 
The  guests,  by  laughing  twos  and  threes, 

Have  left  the  bridal  hall. 

The  moon  is  looking  through  the  mist, 

Cold,  lustreless,  and  wan ; 
And  wildly  past  her  dreaiy  form 

The  wateiy  clouds  rush  on, 
A  moment  white  beneath  her  light, 

And  then,  like  spirits,  gone. 

Silent  and  fast  they  hurry  past, 

Their  swiftness  striketh  dread. 
For  earth  is  hushed,  and  no  breath  sweeps 

The  spider's  rainy  thread, 
And  everything  but  those  pale  clouds 

Is  dark,  and  still,  and  dead. 

Benoath  the  mossy,  ivy'd  bridge, 

The  river  slippeth  past : 
The  current  deep  is  stall  as  sleep, 

And  yet  so  very  fasti 
There's  something  in  its  quietness 

That  makes  the  soul  aghast. 

No  wind  is  in  the  willow  tree 

That  droops  above  the  bank ; 
The  water  passeth  quietly 

Beneath  the  sedges  dank ; 
Yet  the  willow  trembles  in  the  stream, 

And  the  dry  reeds  talk  and  clank. 

Where  is  the  artist  who  could  not  paint  from  such 
a  description  ?    We  must  add  another  spedmeu. 

The  summer's  prime  is  come  again ; 

The  trees  are  out  anew ; 
The  current  keeps  the  mournful  past 

Deep  in  its  bosom's  blue, 
And  babbles  low  through  quiet  fields, 

Orey  with  the  falling  dew. 

The  sheep-bell  toUeth  curfew  time ; 

The  gnats,  a  busy  rout, 
Fleck  the  warm  air;  the  distant  owl 

Shouteth  a  sleepy  shout ; 
The  voiceless  bat,  more  fdt  than  seeoi 

Is  flitting  round  about ; 


The  poplar's  leafiet  soarcely  sUrs ; 

The  river  seems  to  think ; 
Athwart  the  dusk,  the  lily  broad 

Looks  coolly  fW)m  the  brink ; 
And  knee-deep  in  the  freshet's  fall, 

The  meek-eyed  cattle  drink. 

The  chafers  boom ;  the  white  moths  rise, 

Like  spirits  from  the  ground ; 
The  grey-fiies  sing  their  weary  tune, 

A  distant,  dreamlike  sound  $ 
And  far,  far  off,  in  the  slumberous  eve, 

Bajeth  an  old  guard-hound. 

"The  "Woodman's  Daughter"  is  another  charming 
but  sorrowful  ditty,  foil  of  truth  and  nature— 
an  old-world  stoir  told  in  a  new  way,  with  a 
simple  delicacy  ana  feeling  rarely  equalled.  There 
are  a  host  of  readers  who  will  derive  unalloyed 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Patmore's 
volume. 

The  Great  Sin  of  Great  Cities.    London :  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Strand.    1853. 

This  admirable  essay  is  reprinted  by  request  from 
the  "Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review," 
of  July,  1850,  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  article, 
entitled  "  Prostitution.*'  It  is  a  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful subject,  which  the  writer  has  handled  with  all 
needfrd  delicacy,  and  with  much  truthfulness  and 
argumentative  force.  It  is  enough  to  give  a  man 
the  heart-ache  to  read  the  wretched  revelations 
it  contains — ^and  to  make  him  blush  for  his  species 
that  such  horrifying  disclosures  should  be  possible. 
Man,  sated  by  possession,  abandons  the  victim  of 
his  sensual  passion — and  proud,  unfallen,  un- 
tempted  woman  pushes  her  into  the  pit,  from 
whence,  after  a  few  short  years  of  disgrace  and 
misery  and  pain,  she  is  relieved  by  death.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  English  Magdalens.  Others,  if  possible  still 
more  forlorn,  are  driven  by  starvation  to  prostitu- 
tion and  crime,  from  which  once  hopelessly  en- 
gtdphed,  they  never  emerge.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  writer  include  a  moral  reform  which 
would  operate  to  prevent  desertion  by  the  seducer, 
and  do  away  with  the  unworthy  contempt  of  the 
sex — ^and  certain  legislative  measures  on  behalf 
of  the  unfortunates,  securing  to  them  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  returning  to  an  honest  course 
of  life.  Let  all  who  would  know  the  truth  with 
regard  to  this  subject  procure  this  pamphlet^  and 
ponder  well  its  contents. 

Odds  and  Ends.    By  A.  E.  Mabsball.    London: 
William  Pickering.    Chester:  G.  Piishard.    ^3. 

Odds  and  ends  are  generally  found  in  Betty's 
dresser-drawer  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  odds  but 
that  will  be  the  end  of  these.  The  cooking  up  of 
common-places  into  doggrel  rhymes  will  never 
promote  archaeological  research  in  the  "back- 
ground of  Britisih  histoiy,"  whatever  ICr.  Marshall 
may  think  of  it.  The  peccadilloes  of  John  Jones, 
the  chimney-sweeper,  who  appears  to  be  the  Bob 
Boy  of  the  Welsh  B^der,  will  not  achieve  an  im- 
mortality either  for  himself  or  the  bard  who  sings 
his  exploits.  ''Odds  and  Ends''  are  destined  to 
the  usual  fate  of  such  ownerless  fragments;  and 
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the  sooner  they  are  swept  into  the  dust-bin,  the 
better  for  the  comfort  of  all  parties. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

History  of  the  Reformatum  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
VoInmeV.  The  Reformation  in  England.  By  J.  U. 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  D  J).  Edinbargh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
London  :  Simpldn  and  Marshall.    1858. 

Loretuo  Benoni;  or  Pag$ag€t  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian, 
Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.    1858. 

A  ViiU  to  Mexico,  5y  the  Weet  India  lelande,  Yucatan^ 
and  UniUd  Statee.  By  W.  P.  Robertson.  In  two  Volumes. 
LoodoD :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1858. 

Remarks  on  the  Strictures  in  the  Courier  and  New  York 
Inquirer.  By  an  Englishwoman.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.  Edinbargh  :  T.  Constable  and  Co.  1858. 

Seed-time  and  Harvest :  a  Discourse  to  Sunday-school 
Teachers.  By  Charles  Stanford.  London :  Nissen  and 
Parker.    1853. 

Stories  for  Summer  Bays  and  Winter  Nights*  ^Second 
series.)— BiKii  and  BlMsoms*  London:  Groombridge 
and  Sons.    1853. 

The  Forte  of  Early  Hahit,  A  Lecture.  By  F.  A.  West 
Lraidon:  Partridge  and  Oakey.    1858. 

The  Sceptic,  By  E.  L.  FoUen.  London :  W.  Tweederic, 
•3:}7,  Strand.    1863. 


Worldly  Conformity,  By  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe. 
London :  Ward  and  Co. 

The  Influence  of  Literature,  By  J.  S.  Ramsay.  Ar- 
broath :  Kennedy  and  Co. 

Atheism,  Practical  and  Speculative,  By  J.  Forbes,  D.D. 
Paisley :  R.  Stewart.    1853. 

Annual  Report  of  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Literary 
Association,  Cincinnati,  United  States.    1853. 

Hymns  of  the  Church,  pointed  for  Chanting,  By  E.  J. 
Spark.    Buxy:  H.  Davenport. 

Mr.  O,  Holyoake  refuted.  By  Sanders  J.  Chew. 
London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.    1853. 

The  Age  of  Gold,  and  the  Oolden  Age,  By  Chrusos. 
Birmingham :  J.  Tonks.    London :  F.  Pitman. 

The  Church  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M*Corty, 
M.A.P.    Edinburgh  :  Marsh  and  Beattie.    1853. 

Notes  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  Bombay  ( Times  Press ) , 
1853. 

A  Cyclopesdia  of  Poetical  Quotations,  dc.  Parts  7,  8, 
and  0.  Edited  by  G.  Adams.  London:  Groombridge 
and  Sons.    Edinburgh  :  James  Hogg.    1853. 

The  Female  Jesuit  Abroad :  a  true  and  romantic  Nar- 
rative of  Real  Life ;  including  some  account,  with  histo- 
rical Riminiscences,  of  Bonn  and  the  Middle  Rhine.  By 
Charles  Seager,  M.A.  London:  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
1853. 

Rosalie  ;  or  The  Truth  shall  make  you  free.  London : 
Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.    1853. 


LIFE    ASSTJEANCE    COMPANIES. 


SeottiahPfovidaiitlnilitatioii  for  Mutoal  Lifeluraranoo. 
—The  fifteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edin- 
bargh, on  Wednesday,  the  9th  March.  The  following 
exUvtfi  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors : — ^In  the 
past  year,  662  new  proposals  were  accepted,  covering 
Assuruieea  to  the  amount  of  Jg277,724  15s.,  and  with 
jearly  premiums  to  the  extent  of  £7,S02.  A  considerable 
additional  amount  of  premiums  has  also  been  received 
hj  single  payment  The  total  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceiTed  in  the  year  has  been  i£72,132,  of  which  about 
tofifiH  was  for  annual  premiums.  The  claims  on  ac- 
coant  of  emerged  policies  have  been  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  by  about  JE5,600,  the  amount  having  been 
oaly  £17,788  4b.  At  31st  December,  1852,  there  had 
been  issued  in  all  5,898  policies,  assuring  ^,571,428. 
The  amount  remaining  assured  was  jE2,071,125.  The 
Dumber  of  policies  reported  from  year  to  year  as  opened, 
vai  6,952,  but  of  these  58  were  not  taken  up  by  the 
parties  by  whom  they  were  ordered,  from  inability  to 
meet  the  premium,  or  other  cause.  The  Accumulated 
Fond  at  the  same  date  was  jS2&4,675  (being  an  increase 
of  £46,500  within  the  year),  or,  including  interest  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  jG255,605.  And  the  whole  funds  are 
inYisted  on  undoubted  seouritiea,  the  average  rate  of 
interest  being  between  4^  and  4i  per  cent  The  total 
^ount  of  the  claims  which  have  emerged  since  the  com- 
meocement  of  the  institution  is  X138,688.  The  ezpe- 
nenee  in  this  respect  has  been  most  favourable,  the 
nubber  of  deaths  being  very  greatly  under  the  expecta- 
tm  according  to  the  mortality  table  of  the  o£Bce.  The 
»tue  of  affairs  of  the  Corporation  shows  a  surplus  of 
•i''2C,159  10s.  9d.  Two-thirds  of  this  surplus  are  to  be 
allocated  to  those  members  who  shall  have  paid  in  pre- 
ninms,  with  interest  accumulated  at  4  per  cent,  a  sum 
^qoal  to  the  amount  of  their  assurances,  as  well  as  con- 
tingently  to  lliose  who  shall  have  so  completed  their 
sccmnnktion  within  the  next  septennial  period.  As  the 
Burplos  is  divisible,  not  by  the  usual'  system  of  an  equal 
per-centage  addition  to  each  jEIOO  assured,  without  re- 
ference to  the  age  of  the  memb ^  w  ih«  duration  of 


their  policies,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  values  of  their 
policies  respectively,  the  rate  of  addition  varies  in  each 
case,  and  it  can  therefore  only  be  stated,  generally,  that 
the  additions  will  range  from  20  to  54  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  assurance.  The  Report  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

BoottiBh  AmioaUe  lift  Amranoe  Sooietj.— At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  Manager  read 
a  Report,  from  which  we  select  the  following  parti- 
culars : — **  The  annual  statement  of  the  business  for  the 
year  1852,  which  the  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of 
placing  before  the  members,  again  presents  evidence  of 
a  remarkable  and  extensive  dififhsion  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Association.  The  number  of  new  policies  passed 
during  the  year  is  1,146,  representing  a  capital  sum  of 
£380,567  5s.,  and  the  coxrespondlDg  amount  of  annual 
premiums  is  iEl  3,579  14s.  2d. ;  while,  for  the  same  period, 
the  nett  addition  to  the  total  sums  assured  since  the 
oonunenoement  of  the  Society,  deducting  all  policiea 
emerged,  forfeited,  surrendered^  and  not  taken  up,  is 
£273,497  128.  Od.,  and  the  nett  increase  of  premiums 
£9,488  19s.  9d.  The  claims  of  policies  emerged  during 
the  year  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  1*1  per  cent,  or 
£14  out  of  £90.  This,  more  especially  looking  to  the  age 
of  the  Society,  is  a  small  per-centage ;  audit  may  be  also 
noticed,  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  claims  has  fallen 
upon  policies  of  long  standing.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  the  Directors  again  to  repeat  their  gratification  with 
the  whole  business  of  the  London  establishment,  and  the 
signal  success  which  has  continued  to  attend  its  pro- 
gress." The  Directors,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Society,  have  revised  the  conditions  involving  the 
forfeiture  of  policies,  and  embodied  the  alterations  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  calculatedin  a  liberal  spirit,  to  meet 
the  ^ews  of  their  numerous  members.  For  these  reso- 
lutions, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Directors'  report 

Star  Lifo  Assuzanoe  Sooietj. — ^The  foUowiog  is  an 
epitome  of  the  report  of  the  above  Society  presented  to 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  privi- 
leged policy-holders.  "  In  presenting  to  the  share-holders 
and  policy-holdara  of  the  Star  Life  Aesurance  Society 
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the  ninth  umnal  report,  the  Directors  have  a  pleasing 
duty  to  perform,  in  stating,  that  the  business  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  of  an  extensive  and  gratifying 
character :  the  transactions  submitted  to  the  Directors 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1852, 
exceeding  in  number  and  amount  those  laid  before  them 
in  any  previous  year : 

No.    Amount      Premiums. 

Polices  issued 600    £  166,225    Je5,086    7    7 

Proposals  declined  or  not 
completed  by  the  pro- 
posers   122         39,015 

Proposals  passed  the  Board 
on  Dec.  dlst,  1852,  but 

not  completed  48         28,620 

Proposals  in  house,  Dec. 
31st,  1852,  not  submitted 
to  the  Directors    31         10,100 


810  £263,960  £5,986  7  7 
The  deaths  during  that  period  under  review  have 
been  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the  year  preceding ; 
claims  having  been  discharged  on  23  lives  only,  whilst  the 
mortality,  &s  indicated  by  the  combined  experience  of  Life 
-Offices,  shows  the  probability  of  40  claims  in  the  twelve 
months.  The  sum  paid  for  claims  on  policies  amounted 
to  £5,253  10s.  Sd,,  which  mduded  £103  12s.  2d.  additions 
made  to  the  sums  insured,  at  the  division  of  the  bonus 
in  the  year  1849,  and  conseqently  paid  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  who  had  insured.  The  number  of  pro- 
posals received  to  the  present  date  (or  rather  for  two 
months  past),  is  237  for  the  sum  of  £84,625.  Of  the 
609  policies  granted  by  the  Directors  in  the  year  1852,  a 
majority  (in  point  of  numbers)  has  been  upon  the  lives 
of  members  of  theWesleyan  Methodist  Society,  for  whose 
more  immediate  benefit,  it  must  be  remembered,  this 
Institution  was  established.  It  is  therefore  upon  the 
increased  and  increasing  confidence  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  lives  se- 
lected, that  the  Directors  rely  for  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  Society;  believing  that  the  lives  of  the  religious 
and  moral  class  of  insurers  obtained,  are,  as  a  class  for 
such  insturance,  far  superior  in  value  to  the  mass  of  the 
general  population ;  and  this  fact  is  well  evidenced  by 
the  history  of  this  Institution.  It  is  a  duty  of  this  meet- 
ing to  declare  what  sum  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Board  of  Directors  as  remuneration  for  their 
services  during  this  year,  which  the  Directors  recom- 
mend shall  not  exceed  the  amount  allowed  by  the  deed." 
Deposit  and  General  Lifb  Aararanee  Company. — The 
first  annual  Report  of  this  Company  exhibits  a  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  business  they  have  done 
duriuff  the  first  six-and-a-half  months  of  their  existence 
with  that  done  by  other  Companies  in  corresponding  and 
longer  periods.  From  the  table  of  comparisons  it  appears 
that  in  a  period  of  six  months  and  a  half,  from  Septem- 
ber 20,  1852,  to  March  31, 1853,  this  Company  has  re- 
ceived for  premiums  £2,514  7s.  8d.,  an  amount  of  busi- 
ness not  exceeded  by  a  single  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
Companies  with  which  it  is  compared.  The  Directors 
feel,  therefore,  that  they  are  fully  justified  in  anticipating 
from  their  present  large  amount  of  business  a  propor- 
tionately greater  amount  of  success  than  has  hitherto 
attended  similar  Institutions.  They  are,  further,  proud 
of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Company  by  the  pnblici 


not  only  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  assnnmcQ 
business  transacted,  but  also  that  every  share  in  the  Com- 
pany (20,000  in  number)  has  been  subscribed  for,  with 
the  exception  of  1,400.  They  have  succeeded  in  ap- 
pointing, and  are  continuing  to  appoint,  a  large  namber 
of  influential  agents  throughout  the  country.  In  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Cornwall,  and  the  West  of  England,  the 
principles  of  the  Company  have  met  with  marked  appro- 
bation, and  have  led  to  valuable  results — and  in  India 
the  Deposit  feature  of  the  Company  has  been  looked 
upon  as  particularly  applicable  to  that  country,  tlie 
Directors  having  received  the  highest  testimony  to  that 
effect  from  persons  of  the  first  standing  and  known  judg- 
ment there.  The  Balance-sheet  appended  to  the  Report, 
shows  that  the  accounts  are  in  a  highly  satisfactoiy  state, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  present  position  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Company. 

United  Guarantee  and  Life  Amranoe  Company.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  the  ofiBces, 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Krskine  in  the  chair.  The  advertisement 
convening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  Knight, 
the  Secretary,  read  the  following  Report: — ^^*The  Di- 
rectors have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  proprietors  on 
this  the  '  fourth  annual  general  meeting,'  and  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  business  of  the  Company  has  been 
uniformly  progressive.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactoiy 
to  the  proprietors  to  observe  that  the  new  business 
transacted  during  the  past  year  has  increased  from 
£3,479  Os.  8d.,  (which  was  the  amount  of  new  premiums 
for  1851,)  to  £4,242  8s.  6d.  received  on  the  same  account 
during  last  year ;  whilst  the  renewal  premiums  have  in- 
creased horn  £1,608  lOs.  8d.  to  £3,835  15s.  7d.  The 
total  income  from  premiums  has  thus  increased  during 
the  past  year  from  £5,087  lis.  4d.  to  £8,078  4s.  Id.  The 
Directors  think  it  right  again  to  cbU  the  attention  of  the 
proprietors  to  the  extra  expenditure  which  has  been  en- 
tailed on  the  Company  by  the  appointment  of  agents,  an 
item  of  expenditure  which  largely  swells  the  annual 
charges  of  management,  and  which  they  hope  shortly  to 
be  able  greatly  to  reduce.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Directors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  extraordinary  general  meeting, 
held  in  November  last,  to  I4)ply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  enable  the  Company  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
officers  engaged  in  the  public  departments  under  the 
Crown.  The  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  various 
classes  of  guarantee  risks  undertaken  by  the  Company  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  profit  upon  each,  inde- 
pendently of  the  expenditure,  which  always  forms  a 
heavy  item  in  the  accounts  of  Uie  first  few  years  of  such 
an  institution.  This  investigation  has,  however,  enabled 
the  Directors  to  modify  the  premiums  upon  certain  risks, 
and  to  decline  others :  and  they  have  no  doubt  but  tliat 
Uie  Company  will,  from  year  to  year,  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
increasing  knowledge  and  experience  derived  from  a 
careful  examination  of  past  and  existing  risks.**  Mr. 
Knight  then  read  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1852,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  after  deducting  every  claim 
against  the  Company,  there  remained  a  balance  to  its 
credit  of  £8,141.  The  Keport,  being  moved  and  se- 
conded, was,  after  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Direc- 
tors, Secrettfy  and  other  officers  of  the  Company,  canicd 
unanimously.  ■ 
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SwiLBTTET  IB  a  ncat  and  thriving  borongh,  whoso 
population  arc  mostly  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  among  whom^  not  a  few  professional  men, 
principally  legal  and  medical,  find  tolerable  scope 
for  their  exertions.  It  does  not  concern  the  reader 
to  know  the  exact  situation  of  Swilbnry  upon  the 
map  of  England,  or  what  branch  of  manufactures 
provides  occupation  and  subsistence  for  its  inha- 
bitants. Enough  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  manu- 
facturing town,  busy  and  prosperous  when  trade 
is  brisk ;  and  dull,  miserable,  and  dead  as  ditch- 
rater  when  trade  is  flat,  and  exports  are  few. 
From  time  out  of  mind  the  old  town  has  returned 
one  member  to  Parliament ;  and  from  time  out  of 
mind,  too,  the  free  and  independent  electors  of 
Swilbnry  hayc  been,  through  all  their  generations, 
to  use  their  fayourite  expression,  "true-blue," 
deep  as  indigo.  Church  and  King  was  their 
watchword  through  the  reigns  of  all  the  Georges ; 
and  in  every  Parliament  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  at  least,  the  Honourable  Bui  worthy  Brag, 
Baronet,  has  been  their  worthy,  consistent,  and 
dumb  representative  in  the  people's  House  of 
Commons;  for  though  the  Brags  are  individually 
mortal,  like  their  neighbours,  and  drop  into  the 
femily-vault  when  their  time  comes,  the  race  is  a 
prodaative  one ;  and  Brag  Hall  has  not  wanted  a 
Brag  since  the  days  of  the  E.estoration,  or  Swil- 
bury  a  candidate,  since  the  first  Bui  worthy  conde- 
scended to  solicit  the  sweet  voices  of  the  electors. 

Bat  it  is  now  some  years  since  an  ominous 
change  began  to  steal  over  the  political  aspect  of 
the  town.  Even  before  the  advent  of  Free-trade, 
vbich,  as  the  landlord  of  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  is 
fond  of  declaring,  did  a  good  deal  for  Swilbury, 
democracy  had  crept  into  the  borough,  and  the 
YcUow  element  began  to  be  discernible  in  the 
vacillating  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable potwallopers  who  boasted  a  voice  in 
tbe  representation.  But  with  Eree -trade  came  a 
gradual  but  continuous  increase  of  population, 
principally  made  up  of  the  new  party.  The 
borough  was  split  up  into  two  tuitions ;  and  though 
the  Blues,  from  their  numbers  and  infiuence,  had 
the  upper  hand,  the  Yellows  were  none  the  less 
noisy  and  uproarious.    At  the  eleption  pf  1847, 
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the  worthy  proprietor  of  Bulworthy  Hall  received  a 
terrible  shock  to  his  nervous  system,  which  well- 
nigh  disgusted  him  with  mankind  in  general,  and 
with  Swilbury-kind  in  particular.  This  was 
owing  to  the  favour  which  his  own  bom  consti- 
tuents testified  towards  the  pretensions  of  an  im- 
pudent fellow  of  an  ironmaster,  who  dared  to  con- 
sent to  have  himself  put  in  nomination  against  a 
Brag,  of  Brag  Hall.  Of  course,  the  rascal  reaped 
nothing  but  defeat  from  the  motion  ;  the  majority 
of  the  voters  retained  their  loyalty  and  adhered  to 
the  old  colour,  and  the  baronet,  of  course,  was 
returned  as  usual,  but  a  little  flustered  with  the 
barefaced  impudence  of  the  opposition,  and  most 
disagreeably  excited  with  the  tumult  and  uproar 
of  the  pretended  contest.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  grief  for  the  degeneracy  of  Swilbury 
shortened  his  days;  others  said  it  was  gout  that 
brought  him  to  his  end ;  but  whatever  the  cause, 
within  a  twelvemonth  of  his  return,  he  had  joined 
his  ancestors  beneath  the  big  monument  in  Swil- 
bury church-yard,  and  another  Bulworthy  (ho 
wafi  the  seventh)  reigned  in  his  stead.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  Septimus.  When  the  old 
Bulworthy  died,  a  corrupt  administration  was 
also  in  its  last  agonies ;  and  the  ironmaster  stood 
aloof,  not  choosing  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  canvas, 
which,  even  if  successful,  would  have  to  bo  re- 
peated in  a  few  months  at  farthest.  The  new 
baronet  took  his  seat,  and  hugged  liimsclf  in 
fancied  security,  imagining  that  the  late  defeat  of 
the  Yellows  had  taught  them  a  lesson  of  prudence, 
which  would  suffice  them  for  one  generation  at 
least.  But  soon  after  came  the  bungling  budget 
which  blowup  the  Protectionist  Ministry.  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  new  writs  were  issued,  all 
Swilbury  went  mad  for  the  ironmaster,  and  Sep- 
timus saw  with  apprehension  and  horror  the  whole 
town  and  neighbourhood  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex  of  a  contested  election. 

Swilbury  has  awoke  up  at  last  from  its  long 
sleep.  The  Pipe  and  Pillars,  veiled  in  a  profiision 
of  yellow  flags,  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  "Cogswell  for  Swilbury!'*  "Cogswell 
for  ever !"  "Kone  but  Cogswell !" — these  are  the 
significant  words  borne  on  banners  in  the  air,  fiut* 
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tering  from  the  windows  of  tho  Committee-room, 
and  waving  majestically  over  the  roof.  Brass- 
bands,  big  drums  and  beer  have  banished  business 
from  the  town.  Everybody  is  idle  because  every- 
body is  so  busy.  Cogswell  has  been  put  in  nomi- 
nation ;  the  Mayor  has  declared  the  show  of  hands 
in  his  favour;  he  has  made  the  right  sort  of 
speech  at  the  hustings,  parried  a  dead  cat  intended 
to  floor  him,  diverting  it  point-blank  to  the  head 
of  the  bewildered  Bulworthy ;  and  gained  the 
goodwill  of  the  potwaUopers,  more  especially  of 
those  who  have  no  votes  to  give,  by  a  few  timely 
jokes.  Polling-day  is  drawing  nigh.  Agents  are 
at  work  canvassing  from  house  to  house.  The 
town  is  full  of  new  faces  flitting  hither  and  thither, 
and  more  are  arriving  by  every  train.  The  inns 
are  all  occupied,  and  prodigiously  noisy  and  wake- 
ful till  long  past  midnight.  Bulwortiiy,  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  exertion,  has  compromised  with 
his  dignity,  and  allowed  his  supporters  to  convert 
the  Green  Dragon  into  the  citadel  of  the  Blues. 
'*  Brag  and  the  Constitution!"  floats  in  gold  letters 
on  a  violet  ground,  upon  abroad  banner  projecting 
from  the  balcony,  in  which  a  dozen  brazen- 
throated  trumpets  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the 
electors  at  regular  intervals.  The  band  of  the 
Yellows  perambulates  the  town  in  a  monster  van, 
followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  all  day,  and  squats 
at  night  over  against  the  Committee-room  at  the 
Pipe  and  Pillars,  which  is  crammed  within  by 
flagmen,  clerks,  tellers,  canvassers,  whippers-in, 
&c.  &o.  Never  was  Swilbury  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  before,  or  the  glorious  constitution  at 
such  a  glorious  premium. 

Samuel  Suddles  is  a  small  man,  in  a  small  way 
of  business,  in  a  small  street.  Bom  and  bred  a 
barber,'  he  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  two 
qualities  which  he  possessed  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection—-one  was  an  extraordinary  talent  for  the 
perception  of  a  grievance,  and  the  other  a  power 
of  loquacity  which  Xantippe  might  have  envied. 
Both  were  of  use  to  him  in  his  profession,  as  they 
enabled  him  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
''subjects''  without  making  them  laugh,  an  im- 
propriety of  which  no  shavee  was  ever  known  to 
be  guilty  while  under  his  hand.  Suddles  was  a 
a  family  man,  and  full  of  &mily  woes,  and  these 
he  knew,  no  man  better,  all  originated  in  the 
corruption  of  the  governing  powers.  Ho  had  a 
vote,  but  was  far  from  knowing  the  value  it  might 
prove  to  him,  from  want  of  experience.  Hitherto 
he  had  voted,  like  his  &ther  before  him,  for  the 
old  member — and  seeing  that  he  daily  shaved 
the  baronet's  butler,  he  would  until  lately  have 
thought  it  rank  ingratitude  to  have  done  other- 
wise. But  a  barber's  shop  is  in  some  sort  a  school 
of  philosophy — ^it  is  a  centre  of  general  resort  and 
general  disoussioui  and  new  ideas  on  any  subject 
are  sure  to  be  examined  and  sifted  wherever 
beards  are  mown.  Suddles,  under  the  influence 
of  the  liberal  principles  which  were  developed  in 
his  hearing,  b^an  to  think  of  revising  his  poli- 
tical opinions.  ^  The  flrst  feet  which  he  gathered 
frt)m  tiie  examination  upon  which  he  entered,  was 
that  he  hadn't  any  political  opinions  to  revise ;  it 
is  true  he  groaned  under  a  general  sense  of  oppre«- 


sion,  but  was  not  exactly  clear  from  what  quarter 
it  came.  The  address  of  the  new  member  to  the 
independent  electors  of  Swilbury,  which  he  had 
stuck  up  in  his  back  room,  helped  him  to  sonic- 
thing  like  a  conclusion  on  this  subject,  and  he  felt 
very  strongly  inclined  to  cut  the  baronet  in  spite 
of  the  butler's  daily  chin,  which,  of  course,  he 
would  lose  if  he  did,  and  vote  for  Cogswell.  He 
was  cogitating  upon  this  step  one  morning,  having 
just  spelled  over  the  address  for  the  twentieth  time, 
when  a  messenger  from  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  burst 
suddenly  into  las  shop  with  a  command  for  his 
services  immediately  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Snardle, 
Crawford  Cogswell,  Esq.'s  London  agent,  who  had 
just  arrived.  Suddles  donned  a  clean  apron,  and 
seizing  his  curling  irons,  entered  the  Pipe  and 
Pillars  at  the  heels  of  the  waiter. 

The  London  agent  was  a  tall,  thin  and  Uvid- 
faced  gentleman  in  solemn  black,  who  ought  to 
have  been  taciturn  and  reserved.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  talkative,  gracious,  and  femUiar,  and 
while  submitting  his  head  to  the  manipulations  of 
the  barber,  carried  on  a  conversation  in  a  most 
lively  and  agreeable  style.  Putting  various  ques- 
tions, which  Suddles  answered  witii  astoniflhing 
readiness  and  volubility — ^he  ended  by  proposing 
that  the  barber  should  accept  service  ostensibly  as  a 
flagman,  though  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  banner,  but  merely  to  use  hia  industry  and  in- 
fluence in  prosecuting  the  canvass  on  behalf  of  tho 
liberal  candidate.  Suddles,  who  had  never  had 
the  honour  of  such  a  oonfbrence  before,  at  once 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  promised  ever3rthing. 
What  frirther  arguments  the  agent  used  to  spur 
the  barber  te  immediate  diligence,  or  of  what  com- 
plexion they  were,  we  need  not  stay  to  consider— 
their  effect  was  that  Suddles,  merely  pitching  his 
apron,  razors,  combs,  brushes,  and  curhng-irons 
into  his  shop,  and  calling  upon  his  wife  to  attend 
to  customers,  should  any  come,  started  off  at  once 
to  try  the  effect  of  his  rhetoric  upon  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  He  had  not  been  gone  ten 
minutes  when  Lawyer  Chivers,  the  baronef  s  man 
of  business,  and  his  principal  electioneering  ma- 
nager, dashed  into  tiie  shop  in  search  of  him. 
Mrs.  Suddles  did  not  know  when  he  would  be  at 
home— he  had  left  no  message ;  he  might  return 
directty — ^he  might  not  return  till  night— could 
she  do  anything  r  Time  was  precious :  the  lawyer 
waited  a  few  moments  impatiently,  and  then  put 
the  question  abruptly — ^Was  Suddles  going  to  vote 
for  the  baronet  ? 

**Good  gracious!  Muster  Chivers,  sir,  to  be 
sure  he  is.    Who  else  should  he  vote  for  ?" 

"You  are  sure  of  that?" 

"Quite  sure,  sir.  Why  he  and  his  father 
before  him  always  voted  for  the  Brags — and  ain*t 
the  butier  at  the  Hall  his  best  customer  ?" 

"  When  did  he  go  last  to  the  Hall?" 

"  This  blessed  morning,  to  be  sure,  afore  break- 
fest." 

"Ah,  very  good,  then  I  may  rely  upon  him; 
good  morning" — ^and  the  lawyer  was  departing, 
but  a  second  thought  brought  him  to  a  stand. 
"  Stop,  Mrs.  Suddles,"  he  said,  and  he  drew  out 
his  purse — "  I  am  in  pur  husband's  debt,  tdl  i^ 
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to  place  this  to  my  acoount — good  moming'' — 
and  he  left  the  ehop. 

Ifrs.  Saddles,  with  five  golden  pioces  in  her 
open  palsi)  stood  for  seyeral  minutes  the  picture 
of  aatonishment.      Buddies  had  certainly  set  a 
a  couple  of  razors  for  Mr.  Chivers — two  months 
ago— that  she  knew,  because  the  lawyer  had  sent 
them  back  again,  with  the  information  that  they 
vera  oonsiderably  worse  for  the  operation.   What 
he  could  mean  by  debt,  and  giving  her  five  sove- 
reigiis,  and  making  off,  without  explanation,  she 
conldn't  imagine.    However,  as  the  good  woman 
observed  to  herself,  '*  five  pounds  is  no  a£&ont  to 
nobody,"  and  she  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it 
for  the  use  of  the  household.     So  she  put  it  in  her 
pocket,  blinking  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  Suddles,  at  least  for  the 
present..  Perhaps  the  lawyer  had  made  amis- 
take  in  his  hurry  to  be  gone — she  should  know 
more  about  it  by  and  bye.    The  barber's  wife 
vas  too  busy  to  pursue  these  reflections  i^irther. 
Gentlemen,  in  leathern   aprons,  came  in  to  be 
shared,  and  a  whole  school  of  bop  to  be  cropped, 
previous  to  being  paraded  before  the  new  candi- 
date, who  had  shown  extraordinary  interest  in 
the  state  of  education  in  Swilbury.     Then  there 
were  the  four  little  Suddles  to  attend  to,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  fortunately  big  enough  to 
do  the  lathering,  and  look  after  the  rest  upon  an 
emergency. 

Buddies  did  not  come  home  till  after  midnight, 
and  then  he  was  far  gone  in  a  state  of  beer,  a 
thing,  to  do  him  justice,  not  usual  with  him,  ex- 
o^t  on  holiday  occasions.  When  his  sleepy  spouse 
let  him  in,  she  mentioned  that  lawyer  Chivers 
had  called  in  the  morning.  Suddles  hiccupped  a 
threat  to  smash  him  into  shivers  as  an  ''uncon- 
stitooshional  humbug,''  and  after  repeating  his 
threat  a  dozen  times,  consented  to  go  to  bed.  The 
next  day  was  Sstturday.  Suddles  dispatched  his 
wife  in  the  morning  to  the  Hall  to  operate  upon 
the  butler,  and  to  apologize  for  him  on  the  ground 
of  "a  Httle  shakiness."  The  butler,  of  course, 
attributed  this  to  drinking  overnight  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Blacs — and  there  was  no  suspicion  at 
the  Hall  of  the  defection  of  the  barber.  When 
his  helpmate  returned  home  she  found  her  hus- 
band again  absent,  where,  or  on  what  business, 
she  had  no  idea.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the 
afternoon  in  time  to  reap  the  customary  Saturday 
night's  crop,  which  on  this  occasion  happened  ii) 
be  large  beyond  all  precedent  in  his  experience. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  nimiber  of  strange  faces, 
nor,  ho  thought  to  himself,  such  ungentlemanly 
ones,  in  the  town  before.  His  hand  was  weary 
with  wielding  the  razor,  and  it  was  past  midnight 
ere  the  tide  of  bristly  beards  ceased  to  flow  in. 
8iuiday  morning  it  was  the  same,  and  until 
noon  had  struck  he  found  his  hands  foil  of  busi- 
ness. The  barber  went  to  bed  after  dinner,  to 
niakc  up  the  arrears  of  sleep,  and  recruit  strength 
for  certain  labours  which  he  foresaw  on  the  mor- 
it)w,  and  the  morrow's  morrow,  which  would  be 
the  day  of  the  poll. 

On  Monday  the  Swilbury  shaver  was  to  be 
leeu  everywhere  but  at  his  shop.    He  had  re- 


ported progress  daily  to  Snardle  at  his  professional 
calls,  and  had  pledged  himself  for  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  ten-pounders,  whom  he  had  gain:ed 
over  by  imanswerable  arguments  to  the  Yellow 
interest.  Among  these,  however,  were  two  or 
three  who  took  a  great  deal  of  looking-after.  The 
town  cobbler,  Larrup,  especially,  who  was  tho 
fatherly  founder  of  the  Crispin  Codger's  Club,  and 
whose  example,  it  was  supposed,  might  go  a  groat 
way,  was  intoxicated  from  morning  to  night. 
That  would  not  have  signified  much  had  the  man 
got  drunk  upon  principle,  but  the  ignorant  block- 
head used  no  discrimination — tippling  promiscu- 
ously in  any  tavern  that  happened  to  be  open  and 
nearest  at  hand,  whatever  its  presiding  colour 
might  be.  Then  there  was  Wriggle,  the  plumber, 
who  couldn't  make  up  his  mind,  and  wanted  more 
enlightenment  previous  to  a  final  decision.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  fact, 
which  there  was  no  concealing  firom  Swilbury 
throats,  that  the  Green  Dragon  brewed  the  best 
beer ;  and  it  was  thought,  too,  by  some,  that  tho 
old  Conservative  party  had  very  powerful  reasons 
on  their  side.  It  was  plain  that  the  battle  would 
be  a  very  hard-fought  one — ^the  best  proof  of 
which  was  that  the  bets  ran  pretty  even  on  the 
subject,  and  no  one  talked  of  the  long  odds  save 
those  who  had  not  any  money  to  stake.  At  night 
the  barber's  shop  and  back  room  were  the  rendez- 
vous of  his  peculiar  coterie  of  converts.  Larrup 
had  been  caught  and  conveyed  thither,  nothing 
loth — and  Wriggle  too,  though  he  had  not  yet 
pronounced,  honoured  the  company  with  his  pre- 
sence. Suddles  was  in  quite  a  glorified  state  as 
he  marshalled  his  precious  Iambs,  and  adminis- 
tered brandy  in  thimble-fulls,  by  way  of  a  whet, 
and  congratulations  without  number,  ere  they 
adjourned  to  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  for  a  supper 
and  jollification. 

The  supper  was  pronounced  "  the  thing," — it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  barber's  treat — and  the 
jollification  that  ensued  lacked  nothing  that  money 
and  lungs  could  supply  to  render  it  equally  ac- 
ceptable. Larrup  was  soon  merging  towards  a 
condition  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  take 
up  a  position  under  the  table.  This  was  a  climax 
towards  which.  Suddles  looked  with  satisfaction, 
designing  to  transfer  him  to  his  house,  and, 
loclang  him  up  for  the  night,  thus  make  sure  of 
his  vote  and  influence.  Wriggle  did  not  advance 
so  satisfactorily,  but  drank  with  caution.  Of  tho 
rest  the  barber  felt  he  could  make  pretty  sure ; 
and  he  industriously  plied  the  plumber  with  tlio 
best,  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  him  round  to  a 
manageable  state.  Tho  fan  and  frolic  grew  fast 
and  furious ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  there  came  a 
tap  at  the  door ;  a  boy  had  brought  a  note  from 
Idj.  Snardle  demanding  tho  attendance  of  the 
barber  for  a  few  moments  at  his  lodgings.  Suddles, 
apologizing  to  the  company,  and  promising  a 
speedy  return,  made  off  to  the  house  of  his  patron. 
When  he  got  there,  he  found  that  no  one  had  boon 
sent  for  him.  The  note  was  a  hoax,  e\'idently  a 
contrivance  to  draw  him  away  from  his  post.  lie 
hurried  back  with  all  possible  haste,  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  tho  tablo;  but  on  lookir 
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round,  Lawup  and  Wriggle  were  not  to  be  seen. 
Trap,  the  tinker,  infonned  liim  that  the  old  cob- 
bler was  gone  out  for  a  breath  of  air,  in  charge  of 
Wriggle  who  had  volunteered  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  that  both  would  return  presently — "trust 
'cm."  They  did  not  return  at  dl.  Buddies  grew 
alarmed,  and  vacating  his  chair  in  favour  of  the 
*'  Vice,"  set  off  in  pursuit.  By  this  time  it  was 
past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  town  was  compara- 
tively quiet.  The  barber  ran  hurriedly  through 
the  whole  town — ^popped  in  at  every  open  door, 
and  made  all  the  inquiries  it  was  possible  to  make, 
to  no  purpose.  Worn  out  at  length  with  the 
chase,  and  despairing  of  coming  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives that  night,  he  turned  his  face  homewards 
and  got  to  bed. 

He  could  not  sleep,  and  lay  revolving  the  cir- 
cumstances in  his  mind.  Could  it  be  that  the 
phmiber  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy? 
The  suspicion,  once  awakened,  was  soon  confirmed 
by  a  hundred  corroborative  facts  which  now  re- 
curred to  his  recollection.  Slow  as  he  was,  the 
barber  could  not  avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion 
before  drowsiness  stole  over  him.  Awake  at 
cock-crow,  he  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  resumed 
the  search,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  with  one 
good  result — the  certainty,  to  wit,  that  neither 
the  missing  cobbler  nor  the  delinquent  plumber 
were  in  the  town,  unless,  which  was  not  likely, 
they  were  lying  concealed  in  some  private  dwell- 
ing. As  early  as  possible,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
the  barber  beat  up  his  recruits,  and  confiding  them 
to  a  trusty  agent,  saw  them  marched  off  to  the 
polling-booth,  by  twos  and  threes,  and  thus  con- 
trived to  get  them  off  his  mind  before  the  morn- 
ing waned.  He  acquainted  Snardle  with  the 
Bt'.ito  of  affairs,  and  that  worthy,  testifying  the 
most  virtuous  indignation  at  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  them,  urged  him  to  leave  no  means 
untried  to  discover  the  cobbler.  Suddles  now  re- 
collected that  Wriggle  had  a  Httlo  place  at  Tottle- 
ton,  two  miles  off,  which  he  let  in  summer-time 
to  visitors.  Ho  felt  sure  that  the  cobbler  had  been 
carried  thither,  and  at  once  set  off,  as  fast  as  he 
could  walk,  to  reconnoitre.  He  was  upon  the 
right  track,  but  ignorant  of  the  perils  that  awaited 
him. 

When  he  drew  near  the  house,  which  was  a 
small  four-roomed  cottage  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  main  road,  he  was  made  aware  by  sounds 
of  laughter  and  certain  odours  wliich  assailed  his 
experienced  olfactories,  that  a  jovial  band  within 
were  doing  their  best  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable. Kevcr  doubting  that  Larrup  was  one  of 
their  number,  and  thinking  to  surprise  and  carry 
him  off — he  dashed  into  the  passage,  ran  upstairs, 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  party  of 
the  Blues,  with  Wriggle  at  their  head.  They 
received  him  with  shout  and  jeers,  and  clapping 
to  the  door  and  locldng  it,  swore  he  was  tlieir 
prisoner,  and  that  he  sliould  not  go  forth  until  he 
had  taken  Ids  Bible  oath  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  baronet.  The  barber  commenced  an  harangue 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  freedom 
of  election ;  but  they  knocked  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  tripped  up  his  heels — then  picking  him 


up  and  seating  him  on  the  table,  clamoured  again 
for  the   oath.      Suddles  refused  to  swear,  and 
threatened  the  vengeance  of  the  law;  and  when 
they  proffered  him  wine,  reftised  to  drink,  being 
at  this  time  in  a  towering  passion,  and  beside  him- 
self with  excitement.     They  threw  the  wine  in  his 
face,  and  knocked  him  from  his  perch,  and  might 
have  half  killed  him,  but  just  then  a  couple  of 
carriages  drove  up  to  the  garden-gate  to  cany  the 
enlightened  Blues  to  the  poll.     Seizing  the  poor 
barber,  who  was  now  well-nigh  stunned  by  blows 
and  ill-usage,  by  the  neck,  they  dragged  him  ont 
to  the  landing,  and  opening  a  trap-door  which  led 
to  a  dark  loft  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof, 
hoisted  him  in  head-foremost.  Having  thus  boxed 
up  the  barber,  they  drove  off,  exulting  in  the 
deed,  to  the  poll. 

Wlien  Suddles  recovered  his  senses,  he  com- 
menced feeling  about  his  dark  prison,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  he  was  not  alone.     His  hand  fcU 
upon  a  leathern  apron  heaving  with  the  heavy 
breathing  of  a  sleeper ;  he  felt  for  the  nose  of  the 
recumbent  figure,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  tweak. 
"Cogswell  for  ever"!  saluted  his  ears,  in  the 
well-known  voice  of  old  Larrup.    "  Here's  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  !"  said  the  barber,  "I've  found  my 
man  and  lost  myself.    What's  to  be  done?"    He 
groped  for  the  trap-door — it  was  fast  bolted  on 
the  other  side,  and  refused  to  yield  to  any  pres- 
sure he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it.     He  heard 
the  village   clock  strike  two:    the  poll  would 
close  by  four ;  and  here  were  he  and  his  firiend  the 
chief  of  the  Codgers  in  durance  vile  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.     He  lay  on  his  back, 
and  gave  a  desperate  kick  at  the  tiles  above  him 
— ^happy  thought ! — a  batch  of  them  fell  off  and 
went  rattling  down  into  the  garden.    The  barber 
leaped  up  and  pushed  out  his  head,  just  in  time 
to  see  lawyer  Chivers  rolling  by  in  liis  gig.    Tlic 
lawyer  pulled  up  in  amazement  at  the  spectacle 
of  one  whom  he  imagined  to  be  a  warm  adherent 
of  his  own  party  stuck  fast  by  tlie  neck  in  a 
pillory  of  pantiles.     He  sent  his  servant  to  the 
rescue,  who  getting  in  at  the  window,  undid  the 
trap-door  and  relieved  the  barber,  who  for  the 
present  made  no  mention  of  the  cobbler,  having 
been  able  to  discern  upon  the  admission  of  the 
light  that  he  was  steeped  in  drunkenness,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  voting. 

With  a  brief  expression  of  thanks  and  a  polite 
bow  to  the  lawyer,  who  was  on  his  way  to  fetch 
to  the  poll  an  invalid  voter  in  the  baronet's  in- 
terest, Suddles  set  off  for  SwUbury  as  fast  as  he 
could  run.  Snardle  was  no  sooner  in  possession 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  than  he  packed  a  couple 
of  chaises  with  Yellows  of  the  combative  sort,  and 
despatched  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  cobbler. 
Larrup  was  drawn  forth — whether  dead  or  ahvc, 
it  appeared  impossible  to  say.  Suddles,  having 
recorded  his  vote  for  Cogswell,  met  the  cortege 
bearing  the  insensible  cobbler  on ,  its  return. 
They  drew  up  at  the  doctor's  and  carried 
in  their  speechless  patient.  Dr.  Forceps  pro- 
nounced at  once,  the  moment  he  had  felt  his 
pulse,  that  the  cobbler  had  been  "bottled,"  and 
hoped  the  business  might  not  have  been  overdone^ 
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of  which  he  appeared  to  seem  dubious.  The 
stomach-pump  was  applied,  at  least  so  say  the 
newspapers — ^and  then  the  voice  of  old  Larrup 
was  heard  once  more  ejaculatiiig  "Cogswell  for 
ever !— Brag  be—"  They  were  his  last  words. 
The  man  was  dead.  The  free  and  independent 
elector  had  been  drugged  to  death  by  his  free 
brother  elector,  and  his  voice  was  dumb  for 
evermore. 

It  IS  not  true  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  The 
murderer's  creed  is  a  lying  one.  The  dead  cobbler 
did  more  harm  to  the  Blue  faction  than  a  score  of 
Kving  Yellows  could  have  done.  Eumour  has 
many  tongues,  and  they  are  never  so  busy  as  at 
election  time.  In  ten  minutes  the  news  was 
known  to  every  man  in  Swilbury — and  Cogswell 
who  had  lagged  in  the  poll  since  the  monfiDg, 
till  he  was  above  a  hundred  in  the  rear,  pulled  up 
rapidly  as  the  hour  for  closing  drew  nigh.  Many 
who  had  resolved  not  to  vote  at  all,  came  forward 
at  the  instigation  of  the  cobbler's  death,  to  be 
revenged  on  the  party  who  had  occasioned  it; 
and  others  who  had  reserved  their  votes  for  the 
baronet,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted,  gave 
them  to  his  opponent,  to  show  their  abhorrence  of 
the  deed.  When  the  hour  struck  for  closing  the 
poll,  the  numbers  were  thought  to  be  even ;  but 
the  final  totting-up  showed  a  majority  for  Cogs- 
well, of  eleven  votes — ^and,  to  the  unspeakable 
surprise  and  mortification  of  Bulworthy  Brag, 
Baronet,  of  Brag  HaU,  the  high  bailiff  declared 
the  ironmaster  duly  elected  to  represent  the 
borough  of  Swilbury  in  Parliament.  The  triumph 
of  liberal  principles  had  not  been  achieved  with- 
out a  severe  struggle;  a  dense  crop  of  broken 
heads  and  battered  visages  had  sprung  up  sponta- 
neously round  the  hustings  towards  tiie  termina- 
tion of  the  contest,  and  when  the  result  was 
proclaimed,  and  exhibited  in  figures  a  foot  long 
from  the  platform,  the  rage  of  the  Blues  knew  no 
bounds.  Bsdked  of  a  victory  in  one  way,  they 
determined  to  have  it  in  another.  By  diint  of 
bludgeon  and  fist  and  iron-shod  toes,  they  gained 
the  mastery  in  the  streets— drove  the  Yellows  to 
a  shameful  retreat — and,  headed  by  "Wriggle,  and 
a  band  of  his  glaziers,  commenced  a  combined 
assault  on  their  windows.  The  Pipe  and  Pillars 
went  to  smash  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  they 
visited  consecutively  with  a  storm  of  pebble-stones 
the  abodes  of  all  whom  they  imagined  had  any 
claim  to  their  gratitude.  Dire  was  the  din — and 
cruel  was  the  wrath  of  the  defeated  faction,  which 
struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  Swilbury  on  the  evening 
of  that  eventftd  day.  The  opportune  arrival  of  a 
detachment  of  military  towards  night- faU  re- 
stored something  like  peace,  and  gave  the  success- 
ful party  the  opportunity  of  creeping  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  and  celebrating  their  conquest. 

An  interval  of  a  few  days  cooled  down  the 
excitement  of  the  election,  and  then,  when  party 
fcdinghad  somewhat  subsided,  the  independent 
electors  began  to  recognise  their  own  true  cha- 
racter and  position.  The  Blues  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  martyrs  to  principle  and  the  good  old 
cause — while  the  Yellows  professed  to  be  pioneers 
of  progress  and  the  champions  of  popular  privilege. 


Suddles  had  grown  into  great  importance,  and 
was  the  talkative  oracle  of  a  pretty  extensive 
circle.  True,  he  had  lost  the  patronage  of  the 
baronet's  butler ;  but  he  had  gained  renown  as  a 
clever  fellow  who  had  outwitted  lawyer  Chivers 
and  the  Blues — and  a  bold  one,  to  boot,  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  throw  them  overboard.  His  his- 
tory of  die  election,. of  which  he  could  enumerate 
every  particular,  became  a  standing  entertainment 
for  a  large  and'  bristly  audience,  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  dwelling  at  considerable  length  on 
his  own  share,  which  according  to  him  was  by 
no  means  a  small  one,  in  securing  the  recent 
triumph. 

Suddenly,  however,  after  about  a  fortnight's 
very  prodigal  self-ovation,  the  barber  was  noticed 
to  become  exceedingly  taciturn,  and,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  election,  utterly  oblivious  of  every 
single  event — ^he  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
first  authority  on  disputed  points  of  fact — a  sort 
of  talking  cyclopoDdia  of  general  details.  Whe- 
ther this  change  in  his  habits  had  any  connection 
with  the  sudden  rumours  of  a  Petition,  which  be- 
gan to  circulate  pretty  freely  among  the  Blues — 
or  whether  it  was  due  to  a  conversation  with 
Snardle,  who  just  at  this  time  again  appeared  in 
Swilbury,  when  he  was  shaved  and  curled  by 
Suddles  at  the  Pipe  and  Pillars,  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  Perhaps  each  of  these 
events  may  have  contributed  to  obfuscate  the 
memory  of  the  barber — ^who  now,  strange  to  say, 
could  not  speak  with  positive  certainty  in  regard 
to  any  single  circumstance  connected  with  the 
late  election. 

We  must  now  shift  the  scene.  Swilbury  dis- 
appears in  tiie  far  distance,  and  the  unfinished 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster rise  into  view.  Here  we  are  at  West- 
minster Hall,  passing  through  which  we  ascend 
the  broad  steps  which  lead  into  the  penetralia  of 
the  Commons  House.  On,  over  the  tesselatcd 
pavements,  through  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  where  the 
statue  of  Falkland  waits  for  that  of  Cromwell — 
through  the  Central  Hall,  with  its  muddy-looking 
frescoes,  and  blank  spaces  for  more — and  on  again 
into  the  long  corridor  into  which  open  the  Com- 
mittee Kooms  of  the  House.  Here,  to-day,  we 
are  stopped  by  a  crowd  composed  of  such  anoma- 
lous constituents  as  give  the  lie  to  the  timo- 
honoured  distich  which  says  that  birds  of  a  fea- 
ther flock  together.  Here  are  fellows  with  short- 
tailed  coats  and  top-boots,  "  fancy  "-looking  men 
with  spotted  Belchers  round  their  necks  and 
"  bully  "  legibly  written  in  their  faces :  here  are 
seedy  vagabonds  in  shreds  of  shirts  and  ill-patched 
garments  smelling  of  stale-beer,  whose  only 
wealth  is  a  promising  crop  of  "  grog-blossoms  *' 
at  the  end  of  the  nose :  here  are  sturdy  yeomen 
fi'om  their  farms,  and  dapper  waiters  from  tho 
tavern,  and  women,  one  or  two,  of  the  worn  and 
hard-working-class — and  all  wear  an  indefinable 
expression  in  their  features,  half  apprehension, 
hidf  indignation,  with  a  substratum  of  satisfaction, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  atmosphere,  thoiv ;h 
something  resembling  it  may  be  discerned  in  tlio 
Old  Bailey  when  the  criminid  trials  are  on.  Thcie 
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are  the  witnesses  brought  from  varioufl  parts  of 
the  country  to  bear  testimony  upon  oath  to  their 
own  and  other  people's  doings  at  the  kte  elections, 
the  returns  of  which  have  been  petitioned  against. 
Among  them  are  jolly  clerks,  who,  in  contrast 
with  the  witnesses,  look  particularly  free  and 
easy,  and  gentlemen  of  the  law,  or  of  the  law's 
dirty,  draggle-tailed  skirts,  ^d  election  agents 
and  moral  dare-devils,  who  care  no  more  for  an 
oath  than  they  do  for  a  cigar — and  not  half  as 
much — and  a  considerable  sprinkling  besides  of 
that  peculiar  section  of  society,  known  among  dis- 
criminating people  under  the  denomination  of 
"  raff."  Pushing,  as  well  as  we  may,  our  way 
through  this  heterogeneous  assemblage,  wo  pass 
on  until  we  are  stopped  by  the  sight  of  the  words, 
"  Swilbury  Election  Committee  "  placarded  on  the 
side -post  of  one  of  the  Committee-room  doors. 
The  porter  civilly  makes  way  as  we  intimate  a 
wish  to  enter,  and  in  another  moment  the  door 
has  closed  behind  us.  Wo  are  in  a  spacious  and 
lofty  room,  the  windows  of  which  look  pleasantly 
out  upon  tho  river  Thames  j  it  is  divided  across 
the  centre  by  a  stout  oaken  barrier,  on  one  side 
of  which  are  seated  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  presided  over  by  a  noble 
lord  of  rather  youthM  appearance, — ^a  company 
of  lawyers  in  black  gowns  and  frightful  horse- 
hair wigs,  who  watch  tho  case,  and  take  part  in 
the  examination  in  the  interest  of  the  several  can- 
didates,— tho  reporters  who  perpetuate  every 
word  that  falls  from  every  Up — and  the  witness 
undergoing  the  ezpertrMntum  cruets  of  examina- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  barrier,  wedged 
tliick  and  close  together  as  sticks  in  a  faiggot,  are 
the  public,  among  whom,  it  may  be,  are  not  a  few 
porsonidly  interested  in  the  matter  in  hand. 

Wo  happen  to  have  come  just  in  time  to  witness 
tho  debut  of  Mr.  Samuel  Suddles,  whoso  affec- 
tionate wife  has  rigged  him  out  in  his  best — a  blue 
coat  not  more  than  two  sizes  too  large  for  him,  a 
tawny  waistcoat,  a  tremendous  triangular  collar, 
reaching  almost  up  to  his  eyes,  and  a  white 
**  choker,"  liberally  spotted  with  iron-moulds.  He 
enters  rather  unwillingly,  and  glanoes  timorously 
round  in  search  of  a  friendly  face.  Ho  catches 
the  oyo  of  Snardle,  who  is  standing,  with  folded 
arms,  next  the  barrier ;  but  that,  instead  of  re-as- 
suring him,  only  embarrasses  him  the  more.  He 
is  motioned  to  a  chair,  in  which,  after  fidgetting 
with  his  hat,  aiiJ  depositing  it  on  the  ground,  he 
at  last  tiikcs  his  seat.  Ho  scarcely  ventures  to 
look  round,  and  he  catches  the  eye  of  Snardle 
whenever  ho  looks  up.  At  his  right  are  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  with  the  noble  chair- 
man J  at  his  loft  the  big- wigs  in  their  long  robes, 
nnd  right  in  front  are  the  short-hand  writers  at 
tho  table,  ready  to  seize  the  slightest  word  that 
falls  from  his  lip.  He  starts  at  the  first  summons 
like  a  guilty  thing.  Ho  is  sworn;  and  then 
comes  the  voice  of  the  noble  loi^,  commencing 
vrith — 

"  Your  name  is  Suddles,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

''  Samuel  Suddles  ?" 

••  Ycb,  Sir." 


"  You  reside  in  Swilbury  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sfr." 

"How  long  have  you  boen  resident  in  Swil- 
bury ?" 

"  All  the  days  of  my  life." 

"  And,  if  you  have  no  objectioni  how  long  is 
that  ?" 

•'  Thirty-nine  years  next  Michaelmas." 

Suddles  begins  to  think  there  is  nothing  in 
being  examined  after  all,  and  placlLS  up  courage. 
But  he  feele  the  eye  of  Snanlle  upon  him,  and 
holds  his  breath  while  the  next  question  is  pro- 
nounced. The  repetition  of  a  few  more  common- 
place enquiries  contributee  to  set  him  at  his  ease; 
and  as  he  gathers  confidence  he  settles  himself 
comfortably  on  his  seat,  looks  round,  and  confronts 
the  impassive  face  of  Snardle  without  quailing. 
When,  however,  the  questions  begin  to  bear  upon 
the  late  election,  the  barber's  tremour  retuins,  and 
his  memory  fBuls  him  terribly.  It  takes  five 
horse-hair  wigs  and  three  Members  of  Parliament 
to  get  an  answer  to  the  simplest  question.  He 
cannot  recollect  the  names  of  his  oldest  acquain- 
tances ;  and  though  living  in  Swilbury  aU  his  life, 
cannot  specify  a  single  person  who  took  part  in 
tho  election,  or  who  did  not.  Is  not  certain  that 
he  had  borne  any  office  himself — might  have  been 
supposed  to  bo  a  flagman,  but  never  touched  a 
flag.  Had  given  his  friends  a  supper  at  the  eve 
of  the  poll — ^was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  sup- 
percH-couldn't  tell  why  he  did  it  then.  Had 
never  paid  any  voters  himself,  would  take  his  oath. 
Had  been  paid  for  his  flervicea— couldn't  recollect 
how  much,  nor  who  had  paid  him — ^Was  a  Yellow 
from  principle  "becauBe  the  Blues  never  done 
him  no  good  " — ^voted  for  Cogswell — ^never  prom- 
ised to  vote  for  Brag — ^never  took  a  bribe  from 
the  Blues.  Mr.  Chivers  owed  him  fourpence,  and 
left  five  poimds  with  Mrs.  Suddles  to  set  off 
against  tho  debt.  Didn't  know  that  before  yes- 
terday, when  he  got  the  summons  to  come  to 
London — ^had  never  seen  the  mony — lus  wife,  he 
supposes,  had  it-— couldn't  really  say  who  had  paid 
him,  or  what  he  was  paid — it  might  have  been  a 
note — ^it  might  have  been  gold,  or  silver.  Thought 
he  was  paid  at  the  Pipe  and  Pillars,  like  the  rest. 
Didn't  know  who  tho  "rest"  were,  or  why  he 
said  "  like  the  rest."  Knew  Wriggle  very  well : 
he  had  promised  to  vote  for  tho  Yellows,  and  was 
a  Blue  all  the  while.  Wriggle  had  used  him 
badly.  Knew  Larrup  very  well.  Larrup  was 
"  bottled  "—didn't  know  who  did  it.  Had  known 
Larrup  all  his  life,  since  he  could  recollect  any- 
thing— saw  him  every  day  for  a  week  before  the 
the  poll.  Larrup  teas  rather  fond  of  drink  when 
ho  could  get  it  for  nothing — saw  him  drinking  &t 
tho  Pipe  and  Pillars,  and  at  the  Chequers,  and  at 
the  Green  Dragon,  and  at  the  Codgers,  and  at  tho 
Marquis  of  Granby,  and  plenty  of  other  places— 
didn't  see  him  pay  for  drink-— didn't  pay  hunsclf— 
wasn't  asked  for  payment.  Had  been  in  Cogsweirs 
committee-room — couldn't  say  who  he  saw  there 
at  any  particular  time—might  have  seen  Mr. 
JoUy  there— didn't  know  when.  Knew  John 
Jinks  very  weU — ^novor  asked  him  if  he  thought 
!  two- ten  all  fair.     Didn't  know  how  mucjh  he 
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could  cam  a  day  by  Bhaying — ^never  had  a  whole 
day's  shaving  in  Ins  life.  Didn't  recollect  telling 
Wriggle  he  was  to  have  two  guineas  a  day  for 
services — don't  recollect  what  he  was  paid — didn't 
count  the  money.  Knew  Dangle.  Dangle  was  a 
li'igman — didn't  recollect  showing  him  the  way  to 
ilr.  Jolly's  room — ^Mr.  Jolly's  room  was  a  small 
room  over  the  committtee-room — might  have  boon 
there  himself — couldn't  say — did  see  voters  going 
up  and  coming  down— don't  recollect  who  they 
were — ^might  hisive  gone  there  himself  on  polling- 
day,  couldn't  say — couldn't  recollect  who  he  saw 
there  besides  Mr.  Jolly — ^Yes,  if  he  saw  Mr.  Jolly 
there,  must  have  been  there  himself — ^recollects 
now,  was  there  for  a  few  minutes — ^What  took 
him  there  ?  can't  say — ^will  try  and  recollect  {dumb 
and  dripping  vnth  perspiratvm  for  s&veral  minutes.) 

Buddies,  now  in  a  purgatory  of  apprehension, 
presents  a  piteous  speotaole.  The  Committee 
pause  for  a  moment  in  their  interrogatories,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  tc^e  him  up. 
They  refer  him  rather  sternly  to  certain  admissions 
he  has  made  which  are  altogether  inconsistent 
with  his  assertions  of  forgetfulness — ^remind  him 
solemnly  of  his  oath,  and  demand  on  answer  to  the 
last  question.  The  distracted  barber  glances  at 
Snardle,  who  is  biting  his  lip,  and  remains  dumb, 
Tintil  at  length  a  hint  from  the  Chairman,  of  com- 
mittal for  contempt  of  court,  loosens  his  tongue. 
We  need  not  particularize  what  follows.  By  de- 
grees the  fountains  of  memory  are  unlocked. 
Amidst  symptoms  of  indescribable  agony,  testified 
hy  big  drops  of  sweat  fsdling  from  his  quivering 
features  at  intervab  upon  the  floor,  the  unwilling 
truth  is  slowly  tortured  forth.  The  unhappy  bar- 
her  is  finally  squeezed  dry,  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Not  only  docs  he  disclose  all  the  under-hand 
doings  at  Swilbury,  but  the  second  conspiracy  to 
g[all  the  Committee,  to  which  he  had  been  a  party 
since  his  arrival  in  London,  with  all  its  details 
and  accompaniments,  down  to  the  very  last  glass 
of  wine  which  Mr.  Jolly  administered  to  him,  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  in  the  refreshment  room  on 
the  other  side  of  the  corridor.  ALL  comes  out ; 
and  the  barber,  having  nothing  more  in  him,  not 
even  an  equivocation,  or  the  necessity  for  one,  is 
dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Chair- 
man, and  an  intimation  that  he  has  narrowly 
escaped  a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Before  following  the  discomfited  Buddies  we 
may  take  the  opportunity  of  venturing  a  remark 
or  two,  suggested  by  certain  evidences  discovera- 
ble among  the  spectators  of  the  feeling  with 
which  the  spectacle  of  a  man  altogether  destitute 
of  integrity  and  moral  principle  being  stripped 
of  the  prctenoes  of  truth  and  honesty,  is  witnessed 
by  a  discriminating  public.  Whether  there  be  any 
Gorert  relation  between  the  examination  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  such 
recreations  as  badger-baiting,  cock-fighting,  or 
hanging  at  the  Old  Bailey,  we  have  not  the  leisure 
at  present  to  enquire ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  a  very  considerable  section  of 
the  on-lookers  at  on  Election  Committee  are  the 
same  class  of  persons  who  are  generally  congre- 
gated at  the   entertainments  above  mentioned. 


By  their  perceptions  the  moral  ugliness  of  the 
thing  is  not  recognised.  It  is  a  species  of  man-* 
baiting,  in  which  the  bribed  voter  plays  the  part 
of  Bruin  among  the  buU-dogs ;  the  more  he  lies 
and  swears  through  thick  and  thin,  that  black  is 
white,  in  defiance  of  plain  and  palpable  facts,  and 
the  more  he  won't  acknowledge  what  is  incon- 
testibly  proved  to  the  comprehension  of  every- 
body, so  much  more  delectable  is  -the  sport  he 
affords.  The  posing  questions  of  his  watchful 
antagonists  in  horsehair  are  regarded  as  so  many 
attacks  which  he  is  bound  to  parry  or  elude,  by 
cunning  or  equivocation;  and  if  he  can  succeed  at 
last  in  sophisticating  his  examiners,  and  putting 
them  upon  the  wrong  scent,  he  has  the  merit  of 
game  and  pluck,  and  becomes  the  object  of  general 
favour.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  consummation 
but  rarely  achieved.  The  bare-faced  knave  who, 
having  bartered  his  privileges  for  a  bribe,  and  be** 
trayed  the  trust  committed  to  him,  dares  to  launch 
into  a  labyrinth  of  lies,  in  the  hope  of  deluding 
his  judges,  is  pretty  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  suffer 
the  shame  of  exposure — and  it  is  instructive  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  confident  assump- 
tion of  careless  innocence  and  candour  by  many 
an  ingrained  scoundrel,  as  he  takes  the  oath^ 
and  his  crest-&llen  shame-faoedness  when,  orushed 
beneath  the  sense  of  ignominy,  he  leaves  the 
room,  after  being  forced  to  publish  his  own  dis- 
grace, with  the  £iowledge  that  it  will  be  patent 
to  all  the  world,  and  to  his  most  intimate  friends  in 
particular,  before  he  is  a  day  older. 

Buddies,  as  he  returns  to  the  corridor,  is  in 
mortal  fear  of  Snardle,  whom  ho  would  avoid  if 
he  could,  and  therefore  he  takes  refuge  on  a  bench 
among  a  few  kindred  spirits  who,  Hke  himself, 
bear  on  their  countenances  the  scars  of  that  ter- 
rible combat  from  the  ordeal  of  which  he  has  just 
emerged.  To  his  infinite  relief  and  satisfiEUstlon, 
Snardle  no  longer  knows  him,  and  returns  his 
timid  glance  with  the  unconcerned  gaze  of  a 
stranger.  A  thousand  times  during  the  examina- 
tion the  barber  had  wished  himself  at  home ;  and 
when  the  Committee  rises  at  the  instigation  of 
the  little  bell  which  rings  the  legislators  to 
prayers,  he  applies  to  the  agent,  and  urging  the 
plea  of  business,  asks  leave  to  return  to  his  wife 
and  family.  The  agent,  who  knows  that  he  is 
now  but  a  squeezed  sponge,  and  that  nothing 
further  is  to  be  got  out  of  him,  grants  his  request, 
merely  intimating  that  he  must  be  ready  to  re- 
turn again  if  his  evidence  should  be  again  re- 
quired. The  barber  is  off  by  the  first  train,  and 
at  night  lays  his  head  on  his  own  pillow,  and 
hopes  to  recover  his  lost  self-respect  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family. 

The  result  of  the  Committee's  Inquiry  on 
Swilbury  Election  showed  that  extensive  bribery 
and  treating  had  been  practised  by  both  Blues 
and  Yellows.  Since  it  took  place  no  new  writs 
have  been  issued,  and  there  is  a  talk  that  the 
borough  is  to  be  disfranchised.  "Whether  that 
will  be  done  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  among  all 
the  free  and  independent  electors,  there  is  not  one 
more  indifferent  upon  the  subject  than  the  late 
loquacious,  but  now  taciturn.  Buddies.     Shavin^ 
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unfortunately  for  liim,  is  scarcer  than  ever  ho 
know  it  in  S^ilbury ;  and  ho  has  taken  refuge 
from  tho  distraction  of  his  mind  in  the  occupa- 


tion of  weaving  a  wig — which  will  not  be  made 
of  horsehair. 


A    CHRISTMAS    VACATION    IN    JUTLAND. 

FBOK  THE  DANISH. 
(Concluded  from  page  274.; 


CHAPTER    V. 

ALICE. 

I  HATE  often  observed  in  my  own  case,  as  well 
as  in  tho  case  of  others,  that  a  single  event,  be  it 
ever  so  important,  distressing,  or  even  fearM,  docs 
not  so  easily  make  us  lose  our  self-command,  or  even 
put  us  out  of  humour,  as  a  succession  of  vexatious 
occurrences,  however  trivial  each  may  be  in  itself. 
We  are  able  to  resist  one  heavy  blow,  but  succumb 
to  a  succession  of  lighter  ones.  Such  was  my 
case  on  the  present  occasion.  First,  I  was  vexed 
at  the  mysteries  of  the  night  having  been  solved 
so  immediately  and  so  simply ;  secondly,  I  was 
vexed  that  the  explanations  I  had  received  relative 
to  the  two  interesting  actresses  in  the  nocturnal 
drama,  had  rendered  them  even  more  enigmatic 
than  before ;  and  thirdly,  I  was  vexed  at  the  in- 
difference with  which  the  Thammerraad's  family 
spoke  of  the  two  ladies.  Indeed  this  indifference 
lowered  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  my  esti- 
nmtion;  I  thenceforward  looked  upon  them  as 
mere  common-place  personages:  their  gaity  ap- 
peared to  me  insipid,  their  jokes  Bible,  and  their 
amusements  stupid.  In  a  word,  I  was  thoroughly 
out  of  humour,  and  my  partner  in  the  game  was 
the  sufferer  for  it.  The  arrival  of  the  expected 
musician  soon  broke  up  the  card  party,  and  acted 
as  a  stimulant  on  my  Sinstmng  nerves.  The  Her- 
redsfoged,  who  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  was 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement;  he  helped  Mr. 
Fidler,  this  was  the  musician's  name,  to  unpack 
the  instruments,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the 
performers;  note-stands  were  drawn  forwards, 
music-books  were  opened,  and  instruments  were 
tuned  with  an  air  of  importance,  as  though  the 
weal  and  the  woe  of  the  world  depended  upon 
what  we  were  about.  Our  hostess  twice  appeared 
at  the  door  of  tho  concert-room  to  inquire  whether 
the  gentlemen  could  not  find  time  to  dine ;  but 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer.  At  length, 
however,  the  ThanmieiTaad  came  in,  armed  with 
a  hunting-whip,  and  drove  us  all  to  table. 

After  dinner  we  again  repaired  to  the  music - 
room.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  Herresfoged 
and  tho  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  as  we  culled 
Mr.  Fidler,  examining  each  other's  store  of  music. 
Their  eyes  and  hands  were  in  constant  movement, 
and  exclamations  of  admu*ation  announced  when- 
ever tho  one  had  discovered  an  especial  favourite 
among  the  musical  treasures  of  the  other.  At 
length  tho  Herredsfogod  exclaimed,   "What   is 


I  this  ?"  "  Hem !"  answered  Mr.  Kdler,  "  that  is 
something  we  cannot  make  use  of  on  this  occasion ; 
a  grand  aria,  with  accompaniment  of  violin,  vio- 
loncello, hautboy,  and  bassoon.  For  the  accom- 
paniment we  have  performers,  but  where  shall  vc 
find  the  singer?"  ** Perhaps  Miss  Alice  might 
undertake  l£e  part,"  said  one  pf  the  Miss  Han- 
sons;   ''I  have  frequently  heard  her  sing  such 

great  long  things — I  will  show  it  to  her " 

'*  Oh,  pray  do,"  exclaimed  the  Herredsfogod  ea- 
gerly, but  Mr.  Fidler  turned  away  with  a  con- 
temptuous ''  pshaw !"  and  proposed  that  we  should 
commence  a  quartett. 

Evening  had  crept  on,  and  we  were  still  deep 
in  music.  During  a  pause  in  the  symphony  which 
we  were  just  playing,  I  turned  round  and  beheld 
a  lady  among  the  party  whom  I  had  not  before 
observed.  She  was  standing  by  the  door  at  Mrs. 
Hansen's  side,  and  seemed  listening  with  down 


cast  eyes.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  roll  of  music— 
could  it  be  Alice?  The  pause  was  out,  and  in 
spite  of  my  exceeding  curiosity,  I  was  forced  again 
to  turn  my  eyes  and  my  thoughts  to  the  music. 
When  the  symphony  was  finished,  she  stepped 
forward  modestly,  but  not  bashfully.  "  Pshaw," 
said  I  to  myself,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Fidler,  when 
I  beheld  her  more  closely,  ''  a  handsome  hgure, 
but  an  indifferent  face — so  cold,  so  inanimate  !*' 
Her  eyes  I  had  not  yet  seen,  for  they  were  almost 
completely  veiled  by  the  long  eyelashes,  and  she 
did  not  let  them  rest  upon  any  one,  but  merely 
glanced  at  the  person  she  spoke  to.  She  advanced 
towards  us,  opened  the  music  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  said  in  an  accent  that  betrayed  her  foreign 
birth,  '*  I  know  this,  and  have  sung  it  repeatedly, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  these  gentlemen"  .  .  • 
We  gentlemen  were  not  a  little  surprised,  and 
Mr.  Fidler  more  than  all ;  he  stared  at  her  as  if 
he  had  not  quite  understood  what  she  said,  but 
when  glancing  round  the  circle  she  asked,  **  Who 
is  conductor  r"  he  answered  with  much  alacritr, 
placed  his  own  music-stand  before  her  with  a  bow, 
and  distributed  the  various  parts  with  the  greatest 
empressemmt.  None  fell  to  my  share,  and,  highly 
pleased  at  this,  I  took  my  place  among  the 
auditors. 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  at  tlie  thought  of  the  diffi- 
cult task  the  young  girl  had  undertaken,  sur- 
rounded as  she  was  by  thorough  conosoenti;  but 
when  she  commenced,  when  her  rich,  Ml,  silvery 
tones  fell  upon  my  car,  I  at  once  felt  that  she  was 
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mistress  of  her  art,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  seyerest  critics.  Then  only  I  ven- 
tured to  glance  at  the  month  from  which  such 
sweet  tones  were  issuing.  There  was  no  denying 
it— it  was  not  pretty,  at  least  not  then.  But  why 
did  I  look  at  her  ?  ladies  ought  never  to  be  seen 
while  singing ;  I  turned  away  my  eyes,  and  was 
soon  carried  away  by  the  indescribable  beauty  of 
her  voice  and  execution. 

When  she  had  done,  she  handed  the  music  to 
Mr.  Fidler  with  a  slight  curtsey,  and  received, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  a  faint  smile,  the  thanks 
and  applause  which  burst  forth  from  all  sides,  and 
then  retnmed  to  Mrs.  Hansen's  side.  After  we 
had  performed  another  instrumental  piece,  she 
was  requested  to  favour  us  with  anoi3ier  song ; 
she  consented  without  the  least  display  of  affected 
reluctance,  but  when  it  was  found  that  unhappily 
all  the  other  songs  in  hers  and  our  possession 
wero  arranged  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
piano,  and  she  was  in  consequence  implored  to 
repeat  the  former  aria,  she  resolutely  refused : 
"1  dislike  encore$y*  she  answered  in  broken 
Danish  and  with  much  hesitation,  ''the  singer  is 
neyer  saccessfril  the  second  time  and  — but — ^I 
express  myself  so  badly  in  Danish." 

"Pray  speak  French,  Mademoiselle,"  said  I, 
addressing  her  in  that  language.  I  think  I 
ahnost  guess  your  thoughts.  On  hearing  the  ac- 
cQstomed  sounds  eveiy  apx>earance  of  embarrass- 
ment and  awkwardness  vanished,  the  restraint 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  her  manner 
gave  way  to  a  most  animated  look  and  tone,  and 
with  the  ease  of  a  person  accustomed  to  converse 
on  such  topics,  she  gave  her  reasons  for  disappro- 
ving of  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  successful 
musical  performance. 

We  continued  for  some  time  to  converse  with 
much  animation,  when  I  was  called  away  to  take 
a  part  in  another  quartett.  When  I  returned  to 
resume  the  conversation  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted, I  found  that  she  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Counts.  As  is  usually  the  case,  those  who  re- 
mained behind  began  to  criticise  the  guest  who 
had  just  left;  and  her  fate  was  no  bettor  than 
that  of  a  new  poem,  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of 
rarious  judges  of  aesthetics :  all  find  fault,  but  no 
two  find  tiie  same  faults;  what  one  praises 
another  blames,  and  if  the  author  were  desirous 
to  avoid  in  a  new  edition  all  the  defects  that  had 
heen  pointed  out  by  his  critics,  he  would  find 
jiimsclf  in  the  predicament  of  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  fable,  frx>m  whose  head  a  young  mistress 
picked  all  the  grey  hairs,  and  an  old  one  all  the 
Uack.  However,  severe  judgments  are  not  always 
^  bad  sign ;  it  shows  that  the  critics  are  searching 
for  &ults ;  and  in  Alice's  case  all  were  at  last 
agreed  on  two  points,  viz.,  that  she  sang  like  an 
^^1,  and  had  a  large  mouth.  Even  I  was 
t>bliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  last  sentence, — 
but,  as  I  found  afterwards,  as  yet  none  of  us 
could  bo  said  to  have  seen  her. 

While  we  were  at  supper  she  returned,  and 
our  considerate  hostess  observing  that  the  two 
French  talkers  had  better  bo  near  each  other, 
*s»gaed  her  a  place  by  my  side.    Never  before 


had  I  met  a  woman  in  whom  depth  of  feeling 
was  joined  to  so  much  refinement  of  manner,  and 
sprightliness  of  mind.  With  the  greatest  ease 
she  passed  from  one  subject  to  another,  whenever 
I  started  a  new  topic  of  conversation,  and  with 
equal  ease  she  evaded  every  allusion  to  her  own 
history,  whenever  I  attempted  by  indirect  means 
to  gain  some  information  on  this  point.  What  a 
pity,  said  I  repeatedly  to  myself,  that  the  mouth 
that  speaks  so  prettily,  is  not  itself  pretty. 

When  I  got  up  the  next  morning  I  found  that 
thaw  had  set  in ;  the  forest,  which  the  day  before 
was  clad  in  winter's  glittering  silvery  garment, 
as  if  decked  out  in  honour  of  the  festive  season, 
now  stood  there  in  dark  russet  dress  in  harmony 
with  the  heavily  laden  clouds  that  hung  over  its 
head.  A  south-west  win.d  howled  through  the 
lobbies,  and  rattled  among  the  rushes  in  the 
moat  that  surrounded  the  old  castle.  My  mind 
was  depressed ;  it  was  as  if  the  leaden  clouds  were 
weighing  on  my  bosom,  and  preventing  the 
healthy  action  of  my  heart.  I  thought  with  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  of  the  noble  lady  inhabit- 
ing the  apartment  next  to  mine,  the  last  wither- 
ing branch  of  a  tree  once  flourishing  and  vigorous. 
She  also  will  soon  have  vanished  from  the  halls 
of  her  ancestors,  which  are  already  inhabited  by 
a  new  and  multiplying  race. 

At  that  time  it  was  quite  inexplicable  to  mo 
why  my  "thaw  humour,"  as  the  Herredsfoged 
termed  it,  would  not  be  dispelled  the  whole  day 
long.  I  took  part  in  all  that  was  going  on ;  but 
I  seemed  only  partially  present,  and  it  frequentiy 
happened  when  any  of  the  party  remarked  that 
my  thoughts  were  absent,  that  I  discovered  that  in 
truth  they  had  wandered  away  to  the  countess's 
apartment. 

Our  amusements  and  occupations  were  as  varied 
as  coidd  be  desired :  wo  played  at  billiards,  at 
cards,  at  battledore  and  shuttle-cock,  and  at  longth 
wo  fought  a  battle  with  snow-bdls ;  in  a  word 
we  played  all  kinds  of  mad  pranks,  and  a  dance 
in  the  evening  was  to  conclude  the  merry-makings. 
Several  other  ladies  had  arrived,  and  Alice  also 
had  received  and  accepted  an  invitation. 

I  was  engaged  in  a  friendly  contest  with  some 
of  the  gentiemen  about  who  was  to  open  the  ball, 
when  she  entered.  Cupid,  and  all  the  graces !  It 
was  she,  and  it  was  not  she,  it  was  not  the  darkly- 
clad,  cold  and  reserved  French  girl  we  had  before 
beheld;  it  was  Terpsichore  herself,  light  as  a 
zephjrr,  surrotmded  with  a  mild  radiance  lilce  that 
of  tho  morning-star.  A  snow-white  ball-dress  fell 
in  light  but  ample  folds  around  her  beautiful 
figure,  and  being  somewhat  short,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  displayed  her  pretty  little  feet 
and  ancles  wound  round  with  rose-coloured  ribbon 
in  tho  Greek  fashion.  An  azure  blue  gauze  scarf 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  among  her  rich 
brown  tresses  was  concealed  a  single  white  lily. 
But  her  countenance!  What  an  extraordinary 
change  it.  had  undergone !  What  had  l)ecomo  of 
her  large  mouth  ?  When  I  beheld  her  smile  when 
she  accepted  my  invitation  for  the  first  dance,  I 
could  have  wished  it  larger  still,  that  it  might 
have  displayed  more  fully  the  most  beautiful  teeth 
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I  had  ever  scon  between  two  lips  of  coral.  And 
her  eyes  I  For  the  first  time  I  looked  into  their 
dork  blue  depths,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
spirit  that  dwelt  within.  What  is  beauty,  other 
than  the  reflexion  of  a  beautiful  soul.  Every 
feature  in  a  face  may  be  handsome,  and  the  whole 
regular ;  but  if  the  light  of  the  spirit  bo  wanting, 
it  will  rank  no  higher  than  Pygntalion's  Galathea, 
before  the  gods  had  heard  his  prayers  and  bestowed 
a  soul  upon  the  marble;  it  may  awaken  admira- 
tion, not  love. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  music  began  at  that 
moment,  for  I  was  so  wrapt  in  sweet  surprise  that 
I  had  forgotten  myself,  the  dance,  and  everything 
that  surrounded  me. 

Young  reader  of  which  ever  sex  thou  be !  I  doubt 
not  that  thou  hast  already  made  the  discovery, 
which  I  however  did  not  make  at  the  time,  that 
the  god  of  love  had  wounded  me  with  one  of  his 
sharpest  darts.  But  how — ^but  how  could  I  ima- 
gine that  she,  who  had  been  so  indifferent  to  me 
during  our  first  interview,  should  suddenly  become 
so  dear  to  me  ?  I  had  always  thought  that  love 
must  come  at  first  sight.  But  perhaps  it  did  in 
reality  then  take  possession  of  my  heart,  but  lay, 
as  it  were,  in  a  torpor — and  had  only  now  awakened 
to  conscious  being  ?  as  when  we  dream,  but  know 
not  that  we  have  dreamt  until  we  awake. 
*  I  did  not  become  aware  of  my  own  feelings 
until  Alice  was  gone.  Towards  midnight  she  left 
the  ball-room  to  rejoin  her  solitary  Mend.  It  was 
then  to  me  as  if  the  lights  had  lost  their  lustre, 
the  music  its  sprightliness,  and  dancing  all  its 
attractions ;  she  had  taken  away  with  her  half  of 
the  light,  the  life,  and  the  joy.  I  oould  no  longer 
deceive  myself  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart.  The 
important  discovery  would  at  once  have  driven  me 
into  solitude,  had  I  not  feared  betraying  my  feelings 
to  my  merry  companions,  who  had  already  com- 
menced teazing  mo  about  my  strange  abstraction 
of  manner.  When,  at  length,  the  ball  was  over, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  retire  to  my  room,  I  re- 
viewed in  memory  every  event  of  the  evening, 
from  her  first  entrance  dazzling  in  her  loveliness, 
to  the  last  graceful  inclination  with  which  she 
retired.  I  rei)eated  each  of  her  words.  In  ima- 
gination I  danced  over  again  each  dance  that  I 
had  danced  with  her,  and  now  only  I  understood 
what  it  was  that  in  this  art  also  distinguished  her 
from  all  others ;  it  was  not  only  the  gracefulness, 
but  the  extraordinary  lightness,  of  her  movements. 
Poet  and  arms  (for  it  was  then  still  the  fashion  to 
accompany  the  dance  with  movements  of  the  arras) 
moved  together  in  undeviating  time,  as  if  impelled 
by  machinery,  and  her  beautiM  figure  glided  for- 
ward among  the  other  dancers,  as  the  swan  sails 
in  calm  and  stately  beauty  among  rocking  billows. 

Every  look,  smile,  and  word  which  she  had 
addressed  to  me  during  the  evening  was  recalled 
to  memory,  and  I  endeavoured  to  discover  whether 
they  had  conveyed  more  than  expres»sions  of  mere 
politeness.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  some  cases 
they  had — ^but  here  I  was  suddenly  struck  by  the 
thought :  what  was  her  manner  towards  the 
otlior  men  ? — Hem  !  I  could  not  tell.  One  thing, 
iio'.vevcr,  I  had  obsers'cd,  and  that  was  that  tho 


Conrector's  brother  had  repeatedly  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  much  earnestness, 
and  that  she  in  return  several  times  threw  stolen 
glances  at  him.  He  was  indeed  past  his  first 
youth,  but  though  his  hair  was  tinged  with  grey, 
his  tall  military  looking  figure  still  retained  all  its 
vigour,  and  his  manly  sunburnt  countenance,  was 
enlivened  by  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes.  As 
regarded  his  feelings,  however,  I  was  soon  re- 
assured, for  I  heard  him  snoring  most  lustily ; 
for  he  and  his  brothers — ^the  inseparables — ^wcrc 
now,  like  myself,  inhabitants  of  the  black  room, 
the  new  accession  of  guests  for  the  ball  having 
necessitated  this  crowding. 

I  awoke  late  the  following  morning,  and  found 
that  the  brothers  had  already  left  the  room. 
Having  dressed  hastily,  I  was  about  to  follow 
their  example,  when  the  soimd  of  footsteps  in  the 
adjoining  room  arrested  me.  Could  it  be  she  ?  1 
could  not  resist  the  desire  to  ascertain,  and  moving 
on  tiptoe,  I  went  to  the  well-known  door  and 
peeped  in.  Yes,  it  was  she — in  a  morning  dress. 
She  was  putting  her  nicely-folded  bell  apparel 
into  a  drawer;  when  she  had  done  this  she  opened 
another  drawer,  and  took  from  it  an  object  which 
I  could  not  see,  but  froni  which  hung  a  twisted 
cord  of  silk  or  hair.  Per  some  moments  she 
seemed  lost  in  melancholy  contemplation  of  the 
object  she  held  in  her  hand ;  she  then  drew  a  deep 
sigh,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  and  to  her  lips,  and 
lifted  her  tearM  eyea  to  that  heaven  where  mor- 
tals seek  balm  for  their  earthly  afflictions.  She 
then  replaced  the  object  in  the  drawer,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  left  the  room. 

What  could  it  have  been  ?  a  miniature  ?  No 
doubt ;  but  whose  ?  a  lover's  ? — ^my  heart  sunk. 
Or,  perhaps,  a  mother's  ?  my  heart  was  relieved. 
But  Who  was  she  herself?  an  emigrant  ?  of  high 
rank — ^too  high  rank!  her  manners,  her  accom- 
plishments, her  highly  cultivated  mind  betrayed. 
— "  I  must  have  certainty,"  said  I  to  myself  as  I 
went  down  to  join  the  family. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     BOPB     DANOEB. 

The  day  elapsed  without  my  being  able  to  come 
to  any  determination  as  to  how  I  was  to  decbre 
my  feelings  to  Alice ;  but  the  fact  of  my  having 
resolved  to  make  such  declaration  enabled  me  to 
take  part  in  the  pastimes  of  the  rest  of  the 
party,  without  betraying  any  remarkable  absence 
of  mind,  although  my  heart  was  so  fiir  from  being 
in  them,  that  I  do  not  now  even  recollect  wherein 
they  consisted. 

It  was  Christmas  eve. — On  the  following  festive 
day,  I  went  to  church  with  a  few  of  our  party, 
among  whom  were  the  inseparable  brothers. 
Alice  WHS  there ;  but  not  the  Countess,  who  was 
indisposed.  During  tho  service  the  pious  girl's 
eyes  were  riveted  exclusively  on  her  prayer  book, 
or  on  the  clergyman.  I  rejoiced  to  see  Uii*— hut 
our  pews  being  opposite  to  each  other,  our  eyes 
met  when  we  were  coming  out  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service.  She  blushed,  and  bowed  politely, 
but  neither  of  us  spoke.  I  had  not  the  courage' 
to  do  bo. — **  To-morrow,"  eaid  I  to  myself. 
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The  morrow  came. — ^Again  the  brothers  had 
left  the  room  before  I  awoke.  I  got  up.  Full  an 
hoar  I  then  spent  in  listening  and  peeping  into 
the  adjoining  room — ^but  she  was  not  there.  I 
iras  sereral  times  on  the  point  of  going  down,  but 
turned  back  again,  hoping  that  the  next  moment 
would  bring  greater  luck.  My  mind  began  to 
waver,  my  courage  to  fail.  At  lengl^  the  well- 
known  sound  of  her  footsteps  fell  upon  my  ear. 
"Now  or  never!"  said  I  aloud,  and  went  into 
her.  She  was  again  at  the  chest  of  drawers,  but 
on  hearing  me  enter,  she  turned  suddenly  round ; 
seeing  me,  she  changed  colour,  and  her  &oe  be- 
trayed emotion.  This  restored  my  courage :  the 
first  step  was  made. 

I  remained  at  a  respectful  distance  and  said : — 
"llademoiselle !"  but  more  I  did  not  say,  for,  in 
truth,  I  knew  not  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say. — 
"Monsieur,"  she  answered ;  but  no  more.  I  was 
disconcerted,  abashed,  floundering  in  a  state  of 
indecifflon  and  anxiety.  Suddenly  a  bright  thought 
struck  me :  "I  have  learned,"  I  said,  "  that  the 
Countess  is  indisposed."  "  She  is  much  better  to- 
day," she  answered — "I  am  most  happy  to  hear 
it"— Another  pause. 

The  painful  embarrassment  under  which  I  was 
suffering,  increased  with  every  pulsation— I  could 
bear  it  no  longer. — ^Like  a  swelling  stream  burst- 
ing through  its  embankments,  my  pent  up  feelings 
broke  forth  in  a  flood  of  words.^  What  these 
words  were,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  colour  faded 
iom  Alice*8  check,  and  liie  brightness  from  her 
eye,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  against 
tae  chest  of  drawers  near  which  she  was  stand- 
ing.   The  earth  seemed  to  bum  under  my  feet. 

'^Sir!"  she  commenced,  in  a  Arm  and  clear 
voice ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  composuro 
was  forced.  **  Sir,  the  honourable  proposal  which 
yon  have  just  made,  is  of  a  nature  that  urges  me 
to  treat  you  in  return  with  perfect  sincerity," 
'.^Tst-rate  French  style,  thought  I),  "  and  I  must, 
tiierefore,  inform  you  that  I  am  bound  to  Countess 

H f  by  bonds  which  I  cannot  allow  to  bo 

dissevered.  She  is  everjrthing  to  me — and  I  am 
her  only  comfort — ^the  last  link  that  attaches  her 
t-)  lite.  You  will  perceive,"  she  added  hastily, 
'^that  I  folly  appreciate  the  flattering  confldenco 
you  have  shown  me,  by  my  speaking  to  you  so 
openly  of  a  connection  which  is  not  known  to  the 
^vorlil."  While  she  was  speaking,  I  had  cast 
down  my  eyes,  like  a  culprit  placed  before  his 
jndge.  I  now  raised  them  again,  but  hers  were 
then  immediately  cast  down,  and  I  saw  tears 
gather  in  her  long  lashes.  My  voice  and  my  courage 
returned : — "  The  relation  which  exists  between 
you  and  the  Countess,"  I  said,  "  I  honour  it — 
although  I  do  not  understand  it — but — allow  me 
one  <]ue«tion ! — ^if  this  relation  were  not  ?" — ^Her 
eye  flashed,  she  'hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
answered  with  apparent  coldness : — "  It  is — and" 
•  .  .  .  she  looked  round,  as  if  seeking  the 
neans  of  escape.  "Alice  !"  I  now  said,  with  in- 
'^reasingboldneas ;  "  I  know  you  by  no  other  name, 
^d  by  this  I  name  you  for  tiie  last  time  if  you  so 
^iii  it.  I  am  not  a  frivolous  youth ;  as  a  man,  an 

^iwixoorublo  man,  and  after  having  seriously  com- 


muned with  my  heart,  I  tell  you  honestly  and 
without  reserve,  this  heart  belongs  to  you — ^it  is 
yours  undivided,  and  with  all  its  best  feelings. 
But,  if  in  your  heart  there  be  no  feeling  that  re- 
sponds to  mine," — ^here  she  looked  at  mo  with  a 
pained  expression  in  which  also  I  thought  I  de- 
scried a  slight  appearance  of  tenderness.  I  took 
her  hand  which  she  did  not  withdraw.  "  Alice," 
I  continued,  ''  if  I  am  not  quite  indifferent  to  you 
— say  but  one  word— K)ne  word  of  hope !  I  can, 
and  will  wait  patiently,  until  the  connection  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  may  perhaps  be  changed 
witiiout  being  dissolved." 

She  drew  her  hand  gently  out  of  mine,  placed  tlie 
other  over  her  eyes,  closed  her  lips  firmly,  as  if 
to  repress  starting  tears,  and  then  motioned  to  a 
chair  near  her.  I  seated  myself  mechanically, 
and  she  sank  into  another.  She  remained  a  few 
moments,  as  if  engaged  in  an  inward  struggle ;  her 
bosom  heaved,  her  eyelids  trembled,  at  length, 
she  breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  and  then  with  much 
self-possession  spoke  as  follows  :*— 

^'Before  you  request,  a  seoond  time,  an  answer 
to  the  important  question  you  have  put  to  me,  it 
is  right  that  you  should  learn  more  of  my  history 
and  my  position,  than  you  have  hitherto  known. 
But  flr8t---if  Iam....as,...asl 
....  entertain  much  esteem  for  you  .... 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  promise  me,  after  having 
heard  my  history,  to  wait  until  I  give  an  answer 
to  your  too  flattering  expressions,  without  again 
being  called  upon  by  you  so  to  do."  I  promised. 
"  My  birth  and  parentage,"  she  resumed,  "  are 
as  little  known  to  myself  as  to  you.  I  have  never 
known  fiither  or  mother;  alone,  without  relative 
or  friend,  I  was  thrown  upon  the  stage  of  life— 
and  to  a  real  stage  my  first  recollections  are  at- 
tached. Yes,  sir,  my  earliest  years  were  spent 
among  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  and  equestrians." 
(I  felt  a  cold  shudder  pass  over  me,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  her  eye  dwelt  for  a  moment  scrutiniz- 
ingly  on  my  countenance.)  "The  slight  pro- 
ficiency in  dancing  which  I  possess,  was  forced 
upon  me  by  the  seimd  of  the  lash,  and  attained 
in  bitter  grief.  Ah !  often  did  I  wish — I  knew 
not  God  then,  and  could  not  pray  for  support 
from  him— of  ten  did  I  wish  that  the  rope  on  which 
I  was  dancing  would  give  way,  and  that  a  pre- 
cipitate fall  would  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings. 
Throw  myself  do^ii  I  dared  not,  for  I  feared  the 
lash  more  than  death.  Often  when  applause  was 
showered  on  me,  and  I  bowed  my  thanks  with 
arms  folded  on  my  bosom,  tears  of  bitterness  used 
to  course  do\^^l  my  hollow,  painted  cheeks. 

"  Child  as  I  was,  I  would,  no  doubt,  at  lengtli 
have  foimd  means  of  putting  on  end  to  my  in- 
tolerable existence,  had  not  a  change  been 
wrought  in  it  by  the  association  of  a  band  of 
musicians  with  our  troop.  One  of  the  musicians, 
a  Roman  by  birth,  discovered  my  talent  for  singing, 
and  undertook  to  develop  it.  As  my  services 
might  thus  be  made  to  contribute  doubly  to  the 
director's  revenues,  he  allowed  me  to  avail  myself 
of  the  proflered  instruction,  and  then  commenced 
for  me  a  happier  period,  for  I  loved  music — the 
best  interpreter  of  man's  sorrovr  as  of  his  joy — 
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besides  which,  while  so  engaged,  I  escaped  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  brutal  director  and  his  wife, 
and  I  was  able  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  as  my  kind- 
hearted  teacher  gave  me  as  many  maccaronis  as  I 
could  eat.  I  made  rapid  progress,  but  to  my  own 
unhappiness.  PrevioujBly  I  had  only  had  to  dance 
and  jump  in  public,  now  I  was  made  to  sing ; 
and  as  my  repugnance  and  timidity  often  caused 
me  to  fail  in  eliciting  applause,  I  was  punished 
with  stripes."  Here  she  paused,  and  dried  up 
the  tears  that  were  escaping  from  her  eyes.  Mj 
tears  also  flowed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  barbarity 
with  which  so  angelic  a  creature  had  been  treated. 
My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  was  incapable  of 
speaking. 

"But,"  she  continued,  "the  Lord  took  pity 
on  the  poor  orphan,  and  rescued  me  from  the 
hands  of  the  brutal  creatures.  AVe  had  repaired 
to  Leghorn,  where  we  were  to  embark  for  England. 
The  last  day  of  our  stay  I  performed  so  badly, 
that  I  had  reason  to  fear  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment. In  my  despair  I  determined  to  put  into 
execution  the  resolution  which  had  long  been 
firmly  fixed  in  my  mind.  Before  the  performance 
was  out  I  slipped  away,  ran  as  fast  as  I  could 
down  the  harbour,  and  threw  myself  into  the 
water.  It  was  eyening,  but  the  seamen  on  board 
a  vessel,  moored  near  by,  saw  me,  and  one  of  them 
immediately  jumped  in  after  me,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  having 
sustained  no  injury.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
director  and  another  member  of  the  troop,  who 
had  discovered  my  escape,  and  who  had  followed 
me,  came  on  board  and  demanded  that  I  should 
be  given  up  to  them.  I  screamed,  and  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  had  rescued  me 
from  the  waves.  Embracing  his  knees,  I  cried 
with  my  last  strength — Save  me !  do  not  give  me 
up !  kiU  me !  and  then  swooned  away.  When 
I  recovered  I  found  myself  in  bed,  in  a  strange, 
handsomely-furnished  room.  A  friendly  man,  in 
a  blue  uniform,  was  seated  by  the  bed-side,  and 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  he  patted  my  cheek,  and 
spoke  so  friendly  and  soothingly  to  me  that  I 
grasped  his  hand  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 
'  May  I  remain  with  you  ?  Is  Koletti  gone  ?  WiU 
you  protect  me  fix)m  him  ?  Will  you  let  me  stay 
with  you  ?*  Thus  I  cried,  and  stretched  my  hands 
imploringly  towards  him.  He  imprinted  a  kiss 
on  my  forehead,  and  gave  me  the  consolatory 
assurance  that  I  was  safe.  He  had  paid  a  sum 
of  money  to  Roletti,  who  had  in  return  ceded  all 
claims  upon  me." 

AHce's  eyes  sparkled;  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  as  if  her  benefactor  were  still  before  her, 
and  said,  *'  May  the  Lord  reward  thee,  wherever 
thou  be,  in  this  world  or  in  a  better  one ;"  and, 
with  the  expression  of  a  Madonna,  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  where  she  hoped  once  to  thank 
him.  Her  folded  hands  then  fell  into  her  lap,  and 
she  sat  for  a  while  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  and 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  After  a  little  while, 
she  soon  resumed. 

"  It  was  ho  who  had  taken  me  out  of  the 
water.  He  was  the  commander  of  the  vessel  in 
the  port,  but  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  if  he  were 


an  Englishman  or  a  Dutchman ;  for  his  mother- 
tongue  I  did  not  understand.  The  last  benefit  ho 
bestowed  upon  me  was  as  great  as  the  first.  The 
following  day  he  purchased  suitable  clothes  for 
me,  and  then  took  me  out  to  a  villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leghorn,  where  he  introduced  mc  to 
several  ladies.  The  youngest  of  these,  in  parti- 
cular, received  me  witii  much  kindness ;  and  when 
I  had  related  the  little  that  I  knew  of  my  own 
history,  she  asked  me  if  I  would  stay  with  her. 
At  first  I  refused,  and  insisted  upon  remnining 
with  the  captain.  Soon,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  me  that  that  could  not  be. 
I  remained.  He  departed.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

**  The  lady  to  whom  I  have  aUuded  became  my 
instructress.  I  was  then  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  but  knew  not  how  to  read  or  write,  and 
religion  was  a  word  I  had  never  heard.  She  mi- 
dertook  to  teach  me  all,  and  my  love  for  her,  as 
well  as  my  natural  aptitude,  soon  placed  me  on  a 
level  with  other  children  of  my  age.  God  had 
appointed  her  to  be  a  mother  to  the  forlorn  orphan; 
and  this,  my  second  mother,  is  the  countess— as 
you  have,  no  doubt,  already  guessed.  And  now, 
sir,  you  are  aware  how  sacred  are  the  bonds  ^hich 
attach  me  to  her,  dnd  I  am  sure  you  are  too 
noble  to  desire  to  dissever  them." 

She  rose,  and  I  likewise.  Taking  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  withdraw,  I  reverentially 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  then  returned  to  my 
own  room  in  silence. 

I  felt  that  I  must  renounce  Alice  and  endeavour 
to  combat  my  passion,  and  that  the  first  step  I 
ought  to  take  to  this  effect,  was  to  leave  the  house 
in  which  she  was  dwelling.  Too  sudden  a  depj- 
ture,  however,  would  create  surprise,  and  perhaps 
betray  the  secret  of  my  heart,  which  many  had 
already  begun  to  suspect.  Besides,  only  hali'  of 
the  vacation,  which  I  had  promised  to  spend  at 
Mr.  Hansen's  had  elapsed,  and  to  avoid  givicg 
offence  to  my  hospitable  entcrtainei's,  it  would  bo 
necessary  that  I  should  give  some  plausible  reason 
for  curtailing  my  visit.  Such  a  reason  I  readily 
invented,  and  my  departure  was,  in  consequence, 
fixed  for  the  day  after  the  ensuing. 

Even  our  best  actions  very  frequently  spring 
firom  mixed  motives ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  my 
apparent  resignation,  no  doubt,  had  its  source  as 
much  in  a  latent  hope  that  by  withdraTsing  at 
once,  I  would  raise  myself  in  Alice's  opinion,  as  in 
respect  for  the  relation  which  existed  between  tho 
two  ladies.  Perhaps,  also,  there  was  a  little  mix- 
ture of  pride  in  my  feelings,  together  with  some- 
thing of  what  the  French  term  d^it  amoureux; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  I  must  confess,  tlmt 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  lurked  a  rather  confi- 
dent hope  that  Alice  would,  at  lost,  be  mine. 

■  « 

CHAPTER    VII. 

THE   CAPTAIN. 

The  following  night  I  woke,  after  having  slept 
some  time,  and  overheard  involuntarily  a  conver- 
sation, the  substance  of  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  present  history,  that  I  t^^^ 
rex)eat  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  r^era, 
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The  two  brothers,  who  believed  me  to  bo  asleep, 
were  repeating  to  each  other  the  most  important 
events  of  their  lives.  The  elder,  the  Conrcctor, 
kid  probably  just  before  I  awoke  completed  his 
narrative,  for  I  heard  him  say,  "  Such,  dear  bro- 
ther, is  the  way  in  which  Providence  has  led  me. 
But  t€ll  me,  now,  how  it  happens,  that  yon,  who 
are  blessed  with  such  ample  means,  are  not 
married." 

*'  It  is  soon  told,"  replied  the  Captain ;  '^  because 
I  never  saw  but  one  woman  that  I  wished  to  have 
for  my  wife,  and  her  I  could  not  get.'^ 

"But  this  one,"  said  the  Conrector,  "  who  was 
she  ?  Why  did  she  not  become  your  wife  ?  Tell 
me  the  whole  story." 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered  the  bro- 
ther. "  I  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise  off  the 
KnriHan  islands,  and  had  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Peter  Paul,  in  Xamschatka,  when  despatches 
arrived  from  the  Admiralty,  ordering  me  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
to  make  some  surveys,  and  then  to  proceed  by  the 
nearest  route — that  is  to  say  round  Cape  Horn  and 
tbrongh  the  Mediterranean — to  a  port  on  the 
Llaek  Sea,  to  deliver  my  report.  Having  suffered 
average,  I  was  obliged  to  run  into  a  port  in  the 
Miditerranean,  and  there  it  so  happened"    .... 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  Conrector ;  "but 
when  was  this  ?  how  many  years  is  it  since  ?" 

"Let  me  see,"  replied  the  sailor;  "  it  must 
Live  been  about  twelve  years  ago.  Well,  it  so 
happened,  that  several  Russian  travellers  of  high 
rank  had  just  arrived  in  the  same  port.  They 
came  on  board  my  vessel ;  I  returned  their  visit 
on  shore,  and  for  a  long  while  it  was  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  balls,  and  f^tes,  and  all  kinds  of 
junketings.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
I  was  run  into  by  the  frigate  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  was  damaged  in  the  heart  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  easily  repaired." 

"Aha!"  exclaimed  the  schoolman;  "you  fell 
m  love,  I  suppose  ?" 

"That  I  did,"  answered  the  brother;  "and  it 
was  no  wonder,  for,  I  can  assure  you,  she  was  one 
of  the  finest  crafts  I  had  ever  beheld.  I  made 
rignak ;  but  she  would  not  answer  them,  or  per- 
haps (lid  not  understand  them.  I  then  ran  close 
along  side  of  her,  and  hailed  her  ...  in  the 
politest  terms,  of  course.  And  then  we  talked, 
and  we  danced,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Was  she  an  Italian,  "  again  interrupted  the 
elder  brother,  "  and  what  was  her  name  ?" 

"  She  was  not  an  Italian,"  replied  the  younger ; 
?he  was  bom  in  Prance,  and  her  name  was  Roseau. 
But  the  name  is  of  no  importance.  To  be  short 
■^we  met  once,  and  twice,  and  many  times ;  and 
at  last,  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  but  I 
told  her  right  out  that  I  loved  her." 

"Tliat  was  right,"  said  the  Conrector;  "and 

she?" 

"  She  said  nothing  at  all,  but  she  fell  into  my 
arms  and  looked  unutterable  things.  And  then  I 
l^isscd  her  and  she  kissed  me,  and  the  meaning 
^as,  that  wo  swore  ..." 

"What !  did  she  swear  ?"  asked  the  Conrector. 

"WeU,  yes,  I  mean,  vo  solemnly  promised  to 


love  each  other  as  long  as  the  breath  of  life  con- 
tinued to  swell  our  sfuls." 

"  That  was  a  good  promise,"  said  the  Conrector ; 
"  why  was  it  not  kept  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Among  the  Eussians,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  there  was  a  nobleman  who  ad- 
mired Marie  as  much  as  I  did ;  and  when  ho  per- 
ceived that  I  had  taken  the  wind  from  him,  he 
crowded  sail  to  come  up  with  me,  that  is  to  say, 
he  tried  to  gain  her  good  graces  by  flattery,  and 
diamonds,  and  pearls,  and  such  like  trash — and 
when  that  did  not  help,  and  he  wad  nevertheless 
forced  to  fall  astern,  ho  showed  his  teeth,  I  an- 
swered in  kind,  and  so  we  ended  by  fighting  a 
duel." 

"For  shame,  brother  Christian!"  murmured 
the  Conrector;  "duelling  is  a  barbarous,  hea- 
thenish custom." 

"It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  sailor;  but  it  is 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  and  I  only  did 
what  I  was  obliged  to  do.  After  all  it  did  not 
turn  out  so  very  badly,  though  bad  enough  :  he 
received  a  shot  in  the  hull,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
laid  up  for  some  time  to  be  overhauled  .  .  .  ." 

"  He  did  not  die  in  consequence  ?" 

"  No ;  but  he  belonged  to  a  powerftil  family, 
and  had  infiuential  friends ;  and  I  was  worried 
and  tormented  until  I  was  induced  to  ask  for  my 
dischai^e.     This,  you  know,  led  to  my  fortune." 

"  But  the  maiden  ?" 

"The  maiden!  .  .  .  Hm — ^when  he  found 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  making  her  his,  he  de- 
termined that  as  far  as  he  could  prevent  it,  she 
should  not  be  mine  either;  and  he  spread  all 
kinds  of  calunmies  about  me,  which  she  foolishly 
believed;  a  certain  circumstance  which  I  will 
relate  to  you  by  and  bye,  having  given  an  appear- 
ance of  truth  to  the  invention.  So  she  wrote  me 
a  letter  te  the  effect  that  she  was  going  on  another 
tack,  and  thut  I  might  steer  my  course  whitherso- 
ever I  liked.  I  hastened  to  her  te  clear  up  the 
mystery ;  but  she  and  the  whole  squadron  had 
already  heaved  anchor  and  were  off.  I  have 
never  seen  her  since." 

"  "Why  did  you  not  write  to  her }  why  did  you 
not  go  in  quest  of  her  ?" 

"  Whither  ?"  answered  the  sailor.  "  I  did  not 
oven  know  the  name  of  her  native  place.  It  was 
all  over,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done." 

A  pause  in  the  conversation  now  ensued,  but 
was  interrupted  after  a  while  by  the  Conrector : 
"  You  alluded  to  a  circumstance  which  had  in- 
duced your  beloved  to  place  faith  in  the  calumnies 
— what  was  that  ?" 

"True!  It  was  a  romantic  incident.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  .  .  .  ."  Here  I  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  sneezing,  which  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  the  conversation.  The  Conrector  called  out, 
"  God  bless  you !"  and  the  brother  said  to  him  in 
an  imder  tone  of  voice,  "  Another  time." 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  "No  one  knows,  when  the  sun  rises — how  it 
will  set."  This  was  one  of  the  wise  maxims  of 
the  parish-clerk  pf  Ulstrup,  and  one  which  h' 
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almost  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  was  by  the  Herredsfogod  classed  among 
the  wise  sayings  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 
In  my  memory  it  has  been  indelibly  fixed,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  repeated  at 
TJlvedal  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  my 
departure,  which  arose  enveloped  in  a  thick,  grey 
fog ;  and  because  of  its  being  so  singularly  appli- 
cable in  a  figurative  sense,  to  tiie  subsequent  events 
of  the  day. 

While  dressing  in  the  morning,  the  captain 
proposed  that  we  should,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
call  upon  the  Countess  and  thank  her,  in  person, 
for  the  use  of  her  room.  I  told  him  that  I  had  a 
few  days  before  proposed  doing  so,  but  that  my 
visit  had  been  politely  declined ;  however,  I  con- 
sented to  solicit  again  an  interview  with  the  noble 
lady,  in  company  with  himself  and  his  brother. 
To  my  surprise  she  consented  to  receive  us. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  that  I  preceded 
my  companions.  Was  I  perhaps  unconsciously 
spurred  on  by  a  latent  hope  ?  Cupid  is  a  sophist ; 
and  what  is  worse,  he  plays  with  his  victim,  like 
a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse. 

Alice  was  not  present,  but  from  the  very 
courteous  reception  which  I  met  with  from  the 
Countess,  I  judged  that  she  had  spoken  favourably 
of  me.  The  Countess  was  a  woman  of  most  cap- 
tivating maimers,  a  delicate  and  graceM  figure, 
and  remains  of  what  some  years  back  must  have 
been  remarkable  beauty.  Her  conversation  was 
animated  and  interesting,  betraying  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  we  were  soon  chatting  with  the 
ease  of  old  acquaintances,  about  la  Bella  JRaluif  and 
the  treasures  of  art  which  it  contains.  The  con- 
versation was  protracted  for  some  time,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  leave,  when  the  servant 
announced  the  captain,  and  the  latter  entered.  To 
my  surprise  I  saw  that  he  was  clad  in  the  uniform 
of  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  navy,  and  that  a  Prussian 
order  decorated  his  breast. 

My  surprise  increased  on  seeing  him  remain 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  if  petri- 
fied ;  while  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  Countess 
with  an  expression  which  made  me  involuntarily 
turn  from  him  to  her.  She  presented  the  same 
symptoms  of  stunning  surprise,  but  in  his  coun- 
tenance joy  seemed  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
She  first  recovered  her  self-possesssion :  "  If  I  be 
not  mistaken,"  she  stammered,  in  a  voice  that 
betrayed  the  beating  of  her  heart,  "  we  have  met 

"     With  a  profound  bow,  he  completed 

the  sentence  and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  It 
is  many  years  since,"  she  continued,  and  her  eyes 
were  cast  down.  "Eleven,"  he  answered,  like- 
wise looking  down.  After  this  they  were  both 
silent  for  a  while.  Tears  began  to  force  them- 
selves out  from  under  her  eyelids.  She  looked 
up,  placed  one  himd  on  her  palpitating  heart, 
stretched  out  the  other,  and  cast  an  embarrassed 
and  imploring  look  at  me.  I  understood  at  once 
that  my  presence  was  not  needed.  With  a  silent 
bow  I  withdrew  and  made  my  way  out  of  the 
door,  behind  the  captain. 

I  hastened  to  find  the  Conrector  and  communi- 
cate to  hixui  what  I  could  not  doubt,  that  the 


lady  mentioned  in  the  nocturnal  narrative,  had 
been  found.  To  the  great  amazement  of  all  the 
persons  whom  I  met,  I  rushed  from  one  room  to 
another,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs.  At  IcDgtli  1 
found  him  in  our  common  bedroom.  Out  of 
breath,  I  exclaimed  :  "he  has  found  her— she  is 
here — it  is  she — ^it  must  be  she!" — "Who? 
Who?  humanisstme/**  asked  he  with  astonish- 
ment. "Who,  but  she  in  Leghorn,"  I  answered. 
"  She  you  know  " — ^I  had  forgotten  the  name. 
"  Heaven  help  us,"  sighed  he  with  folded  hands; 
"  dear  eoUega,  what  has  happened  to  pu  ?  tManu 
a/ui  V0r%us  facts  f  "  "  Oh,  no !"  I  exclaimed  im- 
patiently; "it  is  as  I  tell  you,  come  and  see, 
come  and  see — ^it  is  she — the  countess."  I  seized 
his  hand  and  drew  him  with  me  into  ^e  ad- 
joining room  which  separated  us  from  the 
Countess'  sitting  room ;  when  here  he  held  mc 
back,  saying,  "stop  a  little  I  give  me  time  to 
think ! — she — ^in  Leghorn — ^the  one  he  mentioned 
to  me  last  night — did  you  hear  it?"  "Partly" 
I  answered,  "  I  awoke  accidentally  towards  the 
end  of  the  story."  "  But  what  do  you  mean,"  he 
repeated,  folding  his  arms  and  loolong  steadily  at 
me,  "  that  French  Lady — ^Kuseau  or  Eoussean,  1 
think  he  said  was  her  name— and  the  Countess?" 
"  Are  one  and  the  same  person,"  I  added.  "  Come, 
I  am  sure  she  is  going  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
justice she  did  him— -come ! "  He  still  refiised  to 
follow  me;  doubt  was  again  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  He  put  his  arms  akimbo,  and  looked  at 
me  with  a  cunning  smile,  as  if  he  would  say : 
"  Come  now,  I  am  sure  you  are  hoaxing  me."  At 
that  moment  we  heard  the  Countess'  voice  in  the 
next  room,  saying :  "  If  you  wiU  look  attentively 
at  my  dear  Alice,  you  will  easily  discover  tlie 
likeness  which  she  bears  to  you,  and  which  gave 
weight  to  the  calumny.  We  were  already  two 
days  journey  from  livomo,  when  she  convinced 
me  of  my  error ;  and  before  I  returned  you  had 
left."  "  Per  deum  optimum  masimum,*'  exclaimed 
the  Conrector;  "ipse  hdbet  rw,"  and  he  rnshed 
before  me  in  to  the  happy  couple. 

Now  only  I  became  conscious  of  the  sweet 
hope  that  Alice  would  still  be  mine,  and  1 
followed  him  with  beating  heart. 

The  reconciliation  was  compete;  the  three 
friends  stood  hand  in  hand,  their  countenances 
beaming  with  unutterable  joy.  "  Brother ! "  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  throwing  himself  into  his 
brother's  arms,  while  tears  of  joy  coursed  each 
other  down  his  manly  face. 

I  approached  Alice.  She  blushed  in  lovely  con- 
fusion. I  read  her  answer  even  before  I  pre- 
ferred my  suit  the  second  time ;  and  this  renewed 
my  courage.  "Noble  Alice!"  said  I,  "are  the 
obstacles  now  removed?  And  may  I  hope?" 
With  an  angelic  smile  she  answerfed :  "  See  here 
my  parents ! "  Both  had  heard  of  my  suit,  and 
the  Countess  taking  Alice's  hand,  said:  '^She 
loves  you,  and  is  worthy  of  you."  She  placed 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  continued:  "take  her, 
and  love  her  as  she  deserves." 

Heaven  knows  what  became  of  time ;  but  the 
dinner  hour  had  struck  before  any  of  us  thought 
of  informing  the  Thammerraad  and  his  family  of 
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what  had  taken  place.  When  we  did  so  the  joy 
was  nniyersali  and  my  departure  was  no  longer 
thought  of. 

A^r  dinner  the  twofold  betrothal  was  de- 
clared in  dne  form,  with  toasts,  and  flourishes  of 
tnimpetsy  and  an  impromptu  song,  composed  by 
the  homorons  parish  clerk.  Eyery  one  was  merry 
in  his  own  way,  but  no  one  more  so  than  the  old 
Coniector.  Ke  would  not  remain  quietly  on  his 
chair;  bat  went  round  &om  one  to  another, 
reciting  Latin  verses  to  the  unlearned  as  well  as 
the  learned. 

At  length  he  exclaimed,  addressing  his  brother: 
<< Christian!  this  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  life. 
Nothing  could  make  me  happier  than  I  feel  to 
day."  "Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  answered  the 
captain,  with  a  strange  emphasis;  and  he  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  the  Countess.  They  then 
both  rose  and  left  the  room  followed  by  the 
captain's  servant,  who  having  arrived  on  the  pre- 
TJons  day  with  his  master's  luggage,  had  been 
helping  to  attend  at  table,  and  hail  a  short  while 
before  spoken  a  few  words  to  his  master,  that 
seemed  to  produce  a  strange  effect  on  the  latter. 

The  Countess  and  the  Captain  did  not  return, 
but  after  they  had  been  absent  some  time,  I  was 
Knt  for.  On  entering  the  room  where  they  were, 
I  fonnd  the  Captain  with  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief in  his  one  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
other.  "  It  seems,"  he  said,  "  as  if  a  new  light 
were  about  to  dawn  upon  us,  but  that  which  it 
discloses,  appears  so  strange,  that  we  fear  lest  it 
may  turn  out  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp.  My  ser- 
Tant— Mb  veracity  I  know  to  be  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  he  has  been  with  me  many  years — ^Alice's 
history  is  known  to  you,  I  presume,  at  least  as 
fer  as  it  is  known  to  me  and  to  the  Countess  ?"  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative  : — "  Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  my  servant  asserts  that  he  knows,  that 
he  has  known  her  longer  than  any  of  us,  and  that 
he  can  trace  her  history  up  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mc.  When  a  poor  and  friendless  boy,  he  took 
Krvice  with  Rosetti's  troop,  as  errand-boy,  and 
^w  afterwards  promoted  to  be  machinist.  He 
rebtes,  that  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  troop  was  giving  performances  at  Eos- 
tock,  he  and  one  of  the  equestrians  went  down 
to  the  sea-side  one  evening  to  shoot  sea-birds. 
Suddenly  they  discovered  a  large  dark  object 
floating  on  the  waters,  and  when  it  drifted  nearer, 
they  perceived  that  it  was  the  after-part  of  a  small 
craft  which  had  been  wrecked.  In  a  few  mo- 
nients  it  was  cast  upon  the  beach;  they  went 
down  to  examine  it,  and  found  in  the  cabin  a 
young  woman  and  a  little  girl,  lashed  together 
with  a  silken  handkerchief,  i£e  very  one  which  I 
^n  hold  in  my  hand.  The  woman  was  dead, 
^d  was  buried  in  a  neighbouring  cemetery.  But 
Jn  the  child  life  was  not  quit  extinct,  and  it  was 
'^Ted.  They  took  it  into  the  town  with  them, 
"ffidRosetti,  finding  that  it  was  a  pretty  and  well- 
foTmed  child,  trained  it  in  the  art  which  he  him- 
*lf  practised.  This  child,  he  says,  is  our  Alice." 
"That  it  is  so,  I  will  affirm  by  oath,"  here  put  in 
the  servant,  "  I  was  still  with  Kosetti,  when  she 
jumped  into  the  water  at  Leghorn,  and  I  im- 


mediately recognised  her  on  seeing  her  here 
again." — "All  this,  I  know,"  continued  the 
captain;  "but  now  further!"  "Here  is  the 
handkerchief  which  bound  together  mother  and 
child,  for  such  probably  they  were.  I  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  have  kept  it  fiaith^lly  ever 
since ;  and  this  letter  we  found  on  the  bosom  of 
the  dead  woman.  I  dried  it,  and  likewise  trea- 
sured it  up,  in  the  thought  that  it  might  onco 
prove  useftd." 

The  letter  was  incomplete,  and  was  as  follows : 
— "Beloved  husband!  We  are  wrecked;  the 
skipper  fears  that  we  cannot  be  saved.  Should  it 
be  the  will  of  God  that  I  and  our  babe  shall  perish 
so  far  from  thee,  dearest;  should  it  .  .  .  ." 
this  was  all.  Probably  the  ship  split  at  this  mo- 
moment,  and  part  of  it  sank. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  the  child's  name  was 
Alice  ?"  asked  the  Countess.  "  So  much  she  was 
able  to  tell  us  herself,"  answered  the  servant.  "I, 
indeed,  thought  that  she  said  Else,  but  the  other 
understood  Alice,  and  so  she  was  called." 

"  Did  no  one  ask  her  who  were  her  parents, 
and  were  she  came  frx)m  ?"  again  inquired  the 
Countess. 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  man;  "but  she 
could  tell  us  nothing  but  that  her  father  was 
called  '  papa,'  and  her  mother  '  mama,'  and  that 
the  place  where  she  lived  was  '  home.'  " 

I  had  been  listening  with  intense  interest,  and 
the  more  I  heard,  the  more  I  felt  my  doubts  giving 
way  to  joyful  certainty.  "  Captain  1"  I  exclaimed: 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt,  my  beloved  Alice  is  your 
brother's  child !"  "  I  am  very  near  thinking  so 
myself,"  said  he,  "but  quite  certain  it  is  not. 
Are  you  aware  of  how  he  lost  his  wife  and  child  ?" 
"  He  has  told  me  the  circumstance  here  at  TJlvcdal 
— the  period  also  tallies.  ..."  "But,"  inter- 
rupted the  captain,  "it  is  strange  that  Alice 
should  not  have  retained  some  recollection  of  her 
childhood ;  she  must  have  been  about  four  years* 
old  at  the  time."  "  She  has  told  me,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  that  for  some  time  she  had  a  kind  of 
dreamy  recollection  of  her  home,  but  that  gra- 
dually even  this  was  obliterated.  She  remembered 
her  parents ;  but  not  how  they  looked ;  she  knew 
that  they  lived  in  a  town  with  many  red  houses ; 
but  she  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  town ;  sho 
remembered  having  sailed  on  the  water,  but  not 
whence  the  ship  came  or  whither  it  was  going. 
Her  native  tongue  she  seems  entirely  to  have  for- 
gotten among  the  jugglers ;  for  she  did  not  know 
one  word  of  Danish." 

"  Is  there  no  mark  on  the  handkerchief?"  asked 
the  Captain.  "  Yes,  two  initials,  A.  and  E.  in  one 
of  the  comers."  "  What  was  the  name  of  your 
brother's  wife  ?"  I  enquired  eagerly.  "  He  has 
not  told  me ;  but  we  have  now  a  decisive  clue." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party,  tired  of 
waiting  for  us,  had  left  the  table,  and  the  Con- 
rector  and  Alice  who  had  came  in  quest  of  us,  en- 
tered just  as  the  Captain  pronounced  the  above 
words.  "What  are  you  about,  good  folks?" 
exclaimed  the  old  man.  "  What  tricks  are  you 
plotting  here  ?" 

I  was  imprudently  on  the  point  of  telling  him 
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everything,  when  the  more  thoughtful  sailor 
stopped  me.  Going  up  to  his  brother,  he  said  in 
a  serious  tone  of  voice :  "  It  is  necessary — ^and  I 
beg  you  to  mark  this — ^that  I  should  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupt  your  merriment,  and  reeal  to  your 
memory  paini^  events.  What  was  the  name  of 
your  deceased  wife  .^" 

The  Conrector  looked  amazed,  and  said :  ''Good 
heavens!  Why  do  you  ask?  Her  name  was 
Adolphine  Evers."    His  eyes  just  then  fell  upon 


the  handkerchief  in  his  brother's  hand,  and  a  sud- 
den gleam  broke  over  his  countenance.  At  that 
moment  Alice  drew  nigh ;  I  caught  her  in  my 
anns ;  the  Captain  fell  upon  his  brother's  ncclc ; 
but  the  Countess  cried :  "  Softly,  softly,  do  not 
IdUthem!" 

I  was  intoxicated  with  joy ;  I  could  no  longer 
contain  myself;  a  few  moments  later,  father  and 
daughter  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
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PART    II. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mary,  owing  to  her 
beauty  and  her  fortune,  had  been  almost  perse- 
cuted with  lovers  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
imcle.  Among  them  there  was  one,  however,  so  sin- 
gular, so  unselfish,  so  pure,  and  so  completely  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  human  feeling  and  ex- 
perience, that  our  readers  when  we  name  the  in- 
dividual vriU  feel  rather  disposed  to  compliment 
us  on  possessing  unusual  powers  of  fiction.  In 
the  mean  time  we  thank  them,  and  beg  to  say 
that  the  individual  we  allude  to  was  no  other  than 
gentle  and  afiectionate  Joe  Lockhart.  Prom  the 
period  of  Mary's  return  to  her  father's,  Joe's  wan- 
derings about  the  neighbourhood  had  become  less 
frequent,  and  his  visits  to  Tom  Cosgrove's  much 
more  so.  We  do  not,  indeed,  assert  that  it  was 
love  he  felt,  as  it  is  felt  by  reasonable  men,  but 
that  he  experienced  a  vague  dreamy  attachment 
at  once  wild  and  tender,  is  unquestionably  true. 
It  resembled  in  character  the  love  of  a  helpless 
child  to  a  parent — ^being  pure,  simple,  and  de- 
pendent. Indeed,  poor  Joe's  language — as  is  well 
remembered,  even  to  the  present  day — ^was  the 
language  of  childhood,  and  his  words,  imperfectly 
pronounced  as  they  were,  possessed  those  halbtUuB 
peculiar  to  innocence,  of  which  they  were  clearly 
the  exponent.  His  afiection  for  Mary  Cosgrove 
was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  innocent  and  rare.  To 
him  she  was  the  standard  of  all  beauty — all  good- 
ness— ^all  perfection.  By  her  he  measured  every- 
tliing — no  matter  whether  the  comparison  was 
congruous  or  not.  He  once  told  his  mother  that 
a  dnnk  of  new  milk  which  she  gave  him  was 
"  sweet  as  Mary  Cosgive ;"  and  when  his  brother 
brought  home  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  to  make  a 
coat,  Joe  said,  after  looking  at  it,  "  that  nice  and 
fine,  like  Mary  Cosgive." 

Mary  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  deep  com- 
passion, and  deprived  as  his  mind  was  of  its  full 
proportions,  yet  the  poor  boy's  heart  was  capable 
of  feeling  and,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  of  ap- 
preciating her  sympathy. 

**  You  sorry  for  Joe,  Mary,  and  mo  glad  wm?, 


aye,  and  could  cry  too — ^but  gladder  most" — ^yet  as 
he  spoke  a  singular  and  indescribable  light,  gentle, 
and  serene  in  character,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  dim  and  visionary  by  an  emotion  which 
was  likely  to  soften  into  tears — such  a  strange 
light,  we  say,  seemed  struggling  for  the  expres- 
sion of  those  sentiments  which  had  the  heart,  but 
not  the  faculties  of  reason,  to  support  them. 

"  Kow  go  home,  Joe,"  said  Mary,  '*and  be  good, 
and  whatever  your  mother  bids  you  do,  you  mwsi 
do  it,  or  Mary  will  be  displeased  with  you." 

This  was  enough,  her  slightest  wish  was  a 
command  to  him.  "No  sooner  had  she  spoken 
than  he  wiped  away  the  tears  that  had  come  into 
his  eyes,  and  putting  the  little  trinkets  into  his 
pocket  ho  went  slowly  home. 

Whatever  Joe  purchased  with  the  halfpence 
given  him  by  his  mends,  whether  of  fruit  or  cakes, 
he  uniformly  brought  to  her,  and  as  this  strange 
attachment  for  her  was  known  by  all  the  neigh- 
bours, it  was  surprising  what  a  number  of  nose- 
gays made  up  of  fragrant  and  beautiM  wild 
flowers  were  brought  to  him  in  order  that  he 
might  present  them  to  Mary  Cosgive  as  he  colled 
her.  On  other  occasions  he  has  been  known  to 
gaze  upon  her  with  a  long  and  melancholy  look— 
a  look  that  seemed  as  if  the  feeble  and  enthralled 
spirit  within  him  had  gained  an  imperfect  consci- 
ousness from  the  new  principle  of  love  that  was 
struggling  to  kindle  into  that  full  and  expanded 
light  which  gives  to  man  the  only  true  conception 
of  his  own  existence  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
which  he  feels  himself  capable.  In  those  long 
gazings  it  was  evident  fit)m  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  and  the  paleness  which  accompanied  all  his 
emotions,  that  some  strange  and  mysterious  con- 
flict was  certainly  going  on  within  him.  His 
clear  and  gentle  eye  became  troubled — ^but  Uic 
trouble  seemed  to  arise  from  some  far  and  faint 
gleam  of  that  precious  gift  which  had  been  denied 
him;  for  the  eye  although  occasionally  scintillating 
and  excited,  often  beamed  with  a  significance 
which  one  felt  disposed  to  catch  at  as  the  dawn  of 
reason,  and  its  natural  consequence^  fs  consciousness 
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of  his  lore.    At  home  with  his  family,  Mary  was 
his  Howard,  his  restraint,  and  his  punishment.    If 
they  wished  him  to  do  anything  in  or  ahont  the 
place,  permission  to  visit  her  was  snre  to  have  it 
doDc  without  a  moment's  delay.   And  again,  if  he 
wished  to  ramhle  ahroad  of  a  cold  or  rainy  day, 
they  had  only  to  say  that  they  would  complain  to 
her  if  he  did,  and  no  pet  lamh  was  ever  more  ohe- 
dient.    Frequently  on  going  to  her  father's  and 
not  finding  her  there,  he  has  wept  like  a  child — ^and 
sat  at  home  in  silence  and  tears,  until  he  under- 
5tood  that  she  had  returned,  when  he  flew  hack  in 
order  to  gratify  his  innocent  hut  affectionate  heart 
by  a  sight  of  her.     (It  was  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  this  singular  and  extraordinary 
attachment  in  order  that  the  reader  may  feel  the 
M  force  of  the  incidents  we  are  ahout  to  detail, 
and  the  remarkahle  part  which  Joe  unconsciously 
took  in  the  fate  of  some  of  our  characters.)     On 
the  early  part  of  the  day  following  that  on  which 
Honor  Bm'ke  and  George  Lockhart  had  held  the 
rather  remarkahle  conversation  we  have  detailed, 
M  Gott,  having  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  next 
town— Easlea — on  some  matter  of  business,  brought 
home  a  letter  to  Honor,  from  which  she  learned 
that  her  father  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that 
unless  she  came  home  with  all  speed,  there  was 
little  chance  of  her  ever  seeing  him  alive.     She 
consequently,  for  reasons  that  will  soon  appear, 
resolved  to  draw  her  money  from  Gott  immedi- 
ately, and,  if  matters  did  not  harmonize  with  her 
designs,  to  be  guided  by  the  letter  and  go  directly 
home.    She  had  also  given  her  master  notice  to 
the  ahovc  effect — and  that  she  would  expect  it  on 
the  day  after  next,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Ballina. 
Gott,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  wealthy,  said 
be  was  quite  prepared  to  settle  with  her,  and  that 
ehe  might  have  it  at  any  moment  she  wished. 
She  thimkcd  him  in  very  warm  terras,  expressed 
her  sorrow  at  leaving  the  family — and  said  that 
for  the  sak^  of  her  friends  and  relations  she  would 
feel  obliged  if  ho  would  write  her  a  discharge  or 
"corrccUier "  as  she  termed  it,  stating  that  she  had 
conducted  herself  honestly  and  to  bos  satisfaction 
and  properly  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  that 
there  was  neither  spot  nor-  blemish  of  any  kind  on 
her  character.    All  this  he  cheerfully  promised  to 
do— and  so  far  Honor  had  a  portion  at  least  of  her 
arrangements  made  for  her  departure. 

On  that  evening  she  repaired,  according  to  pro- 
mise, to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  and  so 
deep  was  her  anxiety  upon  the  subject  about  to 
he  discussed,  that  she  arrived  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  Lockhart. 

"  What  if  he  doesn't  come  ?"  said  she  to  herself 
in  a  low  soliloquy,  such  as  persons  labouring 
nnder  deep  excitement  or  passion  unconsciously 
give  way  to.  "  Well,  if  he  fails  it  can't  be  helped, 
^he  will  lose  the  money,  and  I  my  revenge,  at 
least,  for  the  present.  I  know  he  is  fond  of 
inoncy,  like  his  father  before  him;  and  it's  no 
^^cret  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  spending  a  shilling 
three  times  in  his  Hfe.  Doesn't  he  rob  that  poor 
iimocent,  his  brother,  of  the  little  pence  that 
strangers  and  the  neighbours  give  him  frx)m  time 
to  time.    Ay,  George   I  know  you  veU.    And 


as  for  Mary  Cosgrove,  she  keeps  me  in  the  dark 
still.  She  wont  tell  me  where  she's  goin'  to 
take  herself — I'U  know  it  time  enough,  she  saj's ; 
and  yet  she  wants  me  to  go  along  with  her.  In 
the  mean  time  it  can  be  no  common  business  she's 
on,  or  she  wouldn't  take  her  portion  along  with  her. 
At  any  rate  if  s  well  she  told  me  that  paii;  of  her 
intention — ^for  if  he  has  spunk,  and  does  me  justice, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  we'll  both  be  well  off;  but  if 
he  takes  the  money  and  acts  treacherously  to  me, 
why,  thank  God,  I  can  hang  him  after  all,  and  so 
be  revenged  on  ^em  both." 

She  had  scarcely  closed  the  soliloquy,  when 
Lockhart  made  his  appearance  and  was  at  her 
side.  It  might  have  been  evident  that  her  mind 
was  full  of  some  unusual  purpose,  as  her  manner 
was  excited  and  resolute. 

"  George,"  said  she,  without  permitting  any  of 
the  preliminary  civilities  of  "good  night,"  or 
"  how  are  you,"  to  pass  between  them,  "  I  hope 
you're  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  that  you'll  never 
put  a  ring  on  Mary  Cosgrove  ?" 

"  I  am,"  he  replied,  "James  CuUinan  has  beat 
me  there.    They're  to  be  married  it  seems." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  as  I  said  last  night,  she  has 
given  you  the  go-by,  and  preferred  him.  Of 
course,  he,  too,  will  have  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
at  you ;  an',  indeed,  may  be  they  wont  both  have 
their  fun  at  your  expense,  ay,  an'  with  their  snug 
five  hundre'  to  make  them  laugh  the  louder." 

*'  Well,  but  Where's  the  use  of  dwelling  upon 
that  now.  Honor,"  he  replied  ;  "  we  know  it  can't 
be  helped ;  it's  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  them 
from  being  married.  Let  them  both  go  to  the 
devil.  "What  is  this  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me 
about?" 

"Who  tould  you  we  couldn't  prevent  them 
from  being  married  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  voice  fiill 
of  scorn  and  disdain.  "What's  to  hinder  us,  if 
we  wish — that  is,  if  wo  have  heart,  if  we  have 
courage?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  imderstand  you,  Honor,"  re- 
plied George. 

"  It's  a  fie,"  she  said  firmly,  "  you  do ;  or  if  you 
don't,  you  soon  will.  Would  you  wish  to  have 
her  five  hundre'  poimd  without  risk  or  danger  of 
any  kind  to  yourself?  Come  to  the  point  at  once, 
now,  or  I'll  go  in  and  leave  you.  Ejiow  your 
own  mind — ^if  you  have  a  mind  or  a  heart  either 
— and  I  have  my  doubts." 

"  Suppose  I  say  I  have  no  objection  against  the 
money.    You  say  there  will  be  no  danger?" 

"  None,  if  you  have  courage." 

"  Go  on,  then,  and  let  me  hear  you." 

"If  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  securing  her 
fortune,  will  you  make  me  your  wife  ?  I  have  a 
hundre'-and-fifty-five  of  my  own  besides." 

"I  must  know  how  it's  to  be  done.  Honor, 
before  I  give  you  an  answer — ^you're  keepin'  mo 
too  much  in  the  dark." 

"  I'm  a  great  deal  in  the  dark  myself  as  to 
what  Mary  Cosgrove,  intends  to  do,"  she  replied. 
"I  know  enough,  however,  for  our  ends.  On 
Thursday  evening  she  is  to  go— by  the  way — ^to 
see  that  everything  is  right  at  her  uncle's.  Now, , 
whatever  is  the  reason  of  it,  she  is  bringing  tbo 
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money  with  her,  and  iny  own  opinion  is  that  she 
is  going  to  run  away  with  some  one.  She  wont 
own  to  that,  however,  but  she  wishes  me  to  go 
along  with  her  to  see  her  safely  over  the  Neuk. 
Stick  Bridge,  and,  as  she  says,  to  send  a  message 
])y  mo  back  to  her  family.  Now  she  doesn't  intend 
to  start  for  her  uncle's  until  it's  late,  but  I'll  take 
care  that  it  will  be  after  dusk,  and  so  far  so  good, 
but  what's  betther  still — ^mark  this  now — we  go  by 
the  Neuk  Stick." 

She  caught  him  by  the  arm  as  she  spoke,  with  a 
grip  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  which  astonished 
him,  and  ho  could  see  by  the  fading  light,  for 
the  moon  was  but  young,  that  her  eyes  kindled 
like  those  of  a  wild  beast  when  goaded  by  provo- 
cation, or  wrought  into  fury  by  the  ferocity  of  its 
own  blood-thirsty  and  ravenous  instincts. 

"Honor,"  he  replied,  **  I  didn't  think  you  were 
such  a  girl.  You  have,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the 
devil's  own  spunk  in  you.  Well,  there's  no  use 
in  denying  it.  I  see  whereabouts  you  are.  You 
cross  the  Neuk  Stick." 

"  I  said  no  such  thing,"  she  returned.  "  Cross 
it,  no,  we  nwer  cross  it." 

"No;  she  misses  her  foot,"  ho  replied,  "and 
slips  in — the  water's  deep — ahem  !" — 

Honor  nodded,  but  spoke  not. 

"  "Well,"  said  he,  "  it  might  bo  easily  done.'* 

"  Her  family,"  added  Honor,  "  don't  know  that 
she  has  the  money  with  her.  They  think  she's 
going  to  her  uncle's ;  but  you  and  I,  Geoi^,  could 
go  to  America." 

"True,"  said  the  other,  musing,  "all  that 
you  say  might  easily  be  done,  and  without  any 
risk.  Well,  I'll  think  of  it  to-night,  and  will 
call  over  before  the  time  is  come.  You  may  ask 
me  will  the  evening  bo  fine,  and  if  I  say  yes,  aU's 
right ;  but  if  I  say  no,  I'll  have  no  hand  in  it." 

They  then  separated,  or  rather  were  about  to 
separate,  when  George,  seizing  her  hand,  said : — 
"I  must  know.  Honor,  whether  your  lips  are 
OS  sweet  as  ever,"  and  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
he  kissed  her,  but  almost  started  back  in  the  act. 
Her  face  was  so  cold,  her  lips  so  hard  and  icy, 
and  the  expression  in  her  eyes  so  replete  with 
the  hatofiil  fire  of  vengeance  and  triumph  that  he 
felt  amazement,  not  unmingled  with  a  sensation 
bordering  on  fear. 

"  Why,  Honor,"  said  he,  "jrou  are  very  cold." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  feel  I  am ;  but  the 
night  is  cold,  and  I  am  too  slightly  dressed.  I 
forgot  besides  to  put  on  my  shawl."  They  then 
shook  hands  and  parted. 

George  Lockhart  and  his  brother  Joe  slept  in  a 
back-room  on  a  loft,  for  the  house  was  one  of  those 
that  are  lofted,  but  without  stairs;  the  access  to  the 
loft  being  by  a  light  moveable  ladder  that  is  ge- 
nerally applied  in  the  kitchen  to  a  door  in  the 
centre  of  an  inner  gable  which  divides  the  kitchen 
from  the  other  apartments  both  above  and  below. 
In  this  back  closet  the  two  brothers  occupied  one 
bed,  and  on  the  night  in  question,  about  the  hour 
of  three  o'clock,  Joe  started  up  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  extreme  fright  and 
terror; — "Oh,  George,  don't!  don't!  save  her! 
eave  hor!*'    Geoi^gfe  almoBt  9>t  the  same  moment 


started  up,  and  asked  his  brother  what  was  tho 
matter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  latter  had  fallen 
out  of  the  bed,  for  on  awaking  he  found  hiaisclf 
on  the  very  edge  of  it,  and  felt  the  other  thrust- 
ing him  over  it  with  all  his  force. 

"  What  ails  you  r"  asked  George.  "  What  wcro 
you  shouting  at  ?" 

Joe,  who  although  he  loved  his  brother,  felt  a 
kind  of  terror  of  him,  hesitated  to  give  a  reply  to 
that  particular  question,  but  said,  "  You  throw  mo 
out  of  the  bed,  George." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  George,  who  had  not  heard  his 
words  distinctly,  "  was  tiiat  all  ?  God  bless  mo  1 
what  a  dream  I  had !  It's  well  for  you  that  its 
on  the  hard  fioor  you  are,  and  not  where  I  thoagbt 
I  put  somebody  else." 

Joe  was  evidently  alarmed,  and  being  naturally 
timid,  ho  made  no  reply,  but  went  again  to  bed, 
merely  adding,'  "  Don't  tlirow  poor  Joe  out  any 
more,  George." 

"  Go  to  sleep,  3rou  fool !"  replied  the  other.  "It 
wasn't  you  that  I  was  tlirowing  out,  or «» rather," 

Poor  innocent  Joe  soon  went  to  sleep,  but  not 
so  his  brother,  who  lay  in  deep  meditation  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  he  fell  once  more  into  a 
troubled  and  opprcssiye  slumber.  As  it  was  soon 
known  among  the  neighbours  that  Honor  Burke 
was  returning  to  her  native  place  very  shortly, 
a  good  many  of  her  acquaintance  came  to  see  her 
before  she  went.  She  would  start  next  evening, 
she  said,  and  go  as  far  as  Eoslea,  where  she  would 
stop  with  Kitty  Concaly,  a  conurade  girl  who  had 
left  home  along  with  her,  as  the  latter  might 
wish  to  send  home  a  letter  or  a  message  to  her 
relations.  Among  the  rest  came  George  Lock- 
hart,  just  as  Bob  Gott  had  agreed  to  pay  her  the 
sum  of  money  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

"  I'm  glad  you  came,  George,"  observed  Gott 
good-humouredly,  "  for  you'll  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  fine  fortune  you'll  miss,  if 
you  don't  marry  Honor." 

He  then  showed  liim  Honor's  account,  amonnt- 
ing  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds, 
which  Honor  accompanied  with  a  glance  at  Lock- 
hart  of  a  very  singular  character.  Her  eye  sparkled; 
but  whether  with  the  pride  of  possessing  so  much 
money,  or  with  a  return  of  past  afiPoction,  or  with 
some  triumphant  but  vindictive  fbeUng,  knotm 
only  to  herself,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  inasmuch 
as  the  expression  of  each  was  distinctly  mingled 
with  the  others  in  her  countenance. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Mary  CosgroTC 
had,  of  late,  reused  to  aUow  James  Gullinan  to 
accompany  her  on  her  way  to  her  uncle's.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  present  visit  there,  he  once  again 
asked  permission  to  convey  her  pai^  of  the  way, 
insisting,  as  there  had  recently  fallen  a  good  deal 
of  rain,  there  might  be  danger  in  crossing  the 
Neuk  Stick  Bridge.  To  this  request  Mary  gave  a 
firm  and  most  decided  refosal.  "For,  James," 
she  added,  "  once  for  all,  I  must  be  plain  with  yon 
on  another  subject  as  well  as  on  that.  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  till  within  a  few  days  ago;  but 
now  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
onlv  fair  to  tell  you,  that  I  never  can  be  your 
wife.    I  esteem  and  respeot  you;  but  aa  ibr  any 
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^ther  feeling  beyond  that^  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
And  70a  Imow  yourself,  that  any  direct  encou- 
ragoment  you  ever  got  was  icom  my  family  and 
not  from  me." 

"Bat  you  never  gave  me  a  refusal  before,"  re- 
plied JameS;  in  somewhat  of  a  gloomy  and  indig- 
Bant  tone;  "  and  I  don't  think  that  was  fair, 
Miss  Cosgrove." 

^'YoxL  don't  know  how  I  was  placed,  James; 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  so,"  she  replied. 

"  May  I  ask  who's  the  happy  man,  Mary  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  follow,  that  because  I  don't  wish 
to  marry  you,  I  must  marry  another ;  nor  that 
there's  any  happy  man  in  the  question." 

"  I  only  wish  I  knew  who  he  is,  at  any  rate," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  stem  and  angry  brow. 

"Why,  what  would  you  do?"  asked  Mary, 
smiling. 

"It doesn't  matter,"  returned  the  other,  "No- 
thing, except  to  wish  him  all  happiness." 

"I  have  told  my  mother  this  very  morning 
what  I  have  now  told  you,"  proceeded  Mary,  pasa^ 
iog,  once  more,  from  his  angry  threats  to  the 
determination  she  had  made,  "  and  I  hope  never 
again  to  be  troubled  on  the  subject." 

"  Troubled,"  exclaimed  her  lover,  in  a  deep  and 
excited  voice.  "  Well,  may  be  not.  At  all  events," 
he  added,  giving  her  a  significant  and  determined 
glance,  "never  by  me,  Mary." 

"I  was  wrong  to  say  troubled,  James,"  she 
replied,  "and  I  ask  your  pardon.  Forgive  me, 
and  ahake  hands." 

Her  lover,  however,  seemed  to  have  got  into 
such  a  very  dogmatic  and  unamiable  resolution, 
that  he  could  not  force  himself  either  to  accept  her 
proffered  hand  or  to  forgive  her.  On  the  contrary, 
he  passed  over  to  Bob  Gott's,  where  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  neighbours  were  assembled  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Honor  Burke ;  and  where,  in  strong  and 
aogry  language,  he  not  only  railed  against  what 
ho  termed  the  fickleness  and  duplicity  of  Mary 
Cosgrove,  but  threatened  to  wreak  mortal  ven- 
geance upon  the  favoured  lover,  whoever  he  might 
prove  to  be,  and  upon  herself,  too,  if  she  dared  to 
marry  him. 

George  Lockhart  was  there  at  the  time,  as  was 
Bob  himself,  both  of  whom  reproved  him  for 
having  allowed  such  dangerous  and  improper  lan- 
guage to  escape  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Gott,  "  to  hear  you  spoak 
in  such  terms  of  Mary  Cosgrove.  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  threaten  a  girl,  or  any  man 
the  may  prefer  to  you.  Go  homo,  and  get  into  a 
better  state  of  mind,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  you 
a  Christian  heart;  for,  indeed,  it's  a  coramodity 
you  aeem  to  want." 

Lockhart  also  rebuked  him,  but  in  milder 
terms. 

**You  are  very  wrong,  James,"  said  he,  "  to 
talk  as  you  do.  Mary  is  an  amiable  and  a  good 
•  girl,  and  she  may  not  be  a  bit  the  worse  for  ro- 
using both  of  us.  She  gave  me  my  walking 
papers  as  well  as  yourself;  and  I  declare  to  you, 
that  I'd  go  as  far  to  serve  her  this  moment  as  ever  I 
wonld  in  my  Hfe.    Tut,  James,  it's  a  shame  for 


CuUinan,  however,  seemed  unmoved  by  their 
remonstrances,  and  passed  across  tho  fields  home, 
his  moodiness  of  temper  evidently  unchanged. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  next  day  he  continued 
gloomy  and  silent,  and  returned  disagreeable  and 
abrupt  answers  to  such  of  his  family  as  spoke  to 
liim.  Early  in  the  evening,  however,  Joe  Lock- 
hart, with  his  clear  face  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
wild  and  apprehensive,  entered  the  house,  and, 
approaching  him,  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Jem,  wont 
you  come  out?  Oh,  come  out."  And  as  ho 
spoke,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  *'  About  Mary 
Cosgrove,"  ho  added.  "Me  had  drame — Mary 
drownin' — ^you  pull  her  out."  This,  however, 
was  all  his  companion  could  get  him  to  say  on  the 
subject,  although  he  urged  and  pressed  him  to  the 
uttermost. 

Joe's  wild  importunity  caused  Cullinan  to  look 
up  at  him  ;  and  a  thought  struck  him,  as  he  wit* 
nessed  the  deep  and  extraordinary  emotion  of  tho 
poor  boy,  that,  perhaps,  she  had  eloped,  or  that 
somcthingunusual  must  have  happened  withrespect 
to  her ;  or,  otherwise,  Joe,  whose  innocent  affec- 
tion for  her  was  well  known,  would  not  have  be* 
trayed  such  deep  agitation  as  he  did.  The  latter 
beckoned  him  out,  and  they  went  to  a  large  stone 
that  overhung  a  beautiful  spring  well,  on  which 
they  sat,  and  where  it  was  evident  from  Joe's  agi- 
tation, as  betrayed  by  his  strong  and  earnest  gesti- 
culation, that  ho  was  pressing  some  argument  or 
course  of  action  on  his  companion.  After  half  an 
hour's  anxious  conference,  Joe  went  home  appa- 
rently much  satisfied,  for  he  skipped  and  ran  along 
as  if  his  mind  were  now  elated  and  his  heart  com- 
pletely at  ease. 

Towards  evening,  a  good  number  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  assembled  at  Gott's,  for  the  purpose 
of  bidding  farewell  to  Honor,  and  among  the  rest 
Mary  Cosgrove's  two  discarded  rivals,  Cullinan 
and  George  Lockhart.  In  remote  parts  of  tho 
country,  when  payments  of  nioney  take  place,  the 
person  who  pays  generally  contrives  to  have  one 
or  more  persons  present  as  witnesses  of  the  trans- 
action, especially  in  cases  where  the  parties  are 
illiterate  and  cannot  write  a  receipt.  On  tho 
occasion  in  question.  Bob  handed  Honor  tho  fiill 
amount  of  cash  which  she  had  lying  in  his  hands, 
saying  good-humourcdly  as  he  did  it,  "  Are  wo 
clear  now,  Honor?" 

"  So  far  as  money  goes,  we  are,"  she  replied. 

"I  owe  you  notlung  more,  then.^"  ho  added, 
laughing. 

"  Yes  you  do,"  she  returned,  in  a  similar  mood, 
"  you  owo  mo  good- will." 

''Indeed  I  do,  Honor,"  said  ho,  ''and  I  never 
hope  to  bo  out  of  your  debt  in  that  sense." 

Honor,  like  most  illiterate  persons,  was  very 
anxious,  when  she  received  notes  in  payment,  to 
have  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  she  re- 
ceived them  written  on  them  in  connexion  with 
her  own. 

"Mr.  Gott,"  said  she,  "did  you  write  your 
name  on  these  notes  r" 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not.  Honor,  but  I  will 
if  you  wish." 

<<  Well/'  said  Ae^  <<  as  I  can  neither  read  nor 
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write,  I  would  feel  obliged  if  you  wrote  on  them, 
'  Boh  Gott  to  Honor  Burke:  " 

"With  pleasure,  Honor,"  replied  her  good- 
natured  master ;  and  as  the  notes  wqre  of  pretty- 
large  individual  amount,  the  task  of  'writing  his 
name  did  not  cost  him  much  time  or  trouble. 

Cullinan,  during  the  evening,  was  nearly  as 
gloomy  as  he  had  been  before.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  he  seemed  thoughtM  and  anxious; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  when  Gk)tt  handed  the 
money  to  Honor,  he  looked  very  hard  at  it,  and 
tlien  at  the  girl  herself.  After  musing  for  a  little 
ho  called  her  aside  and,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
asked,  '*  how  far  do  you  intend  to  go  this  evening, 
Honor  ?" 

"As  far  as  Eoslea,"  she  replied,  in  her  natural 
voice. 

"  Speak  lower,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  use  in 
raising  your  voice  so  much';  by  what  way  do  you 
intend  to  go  ?" 

"Across  the  Keuk  Stick  Bridge,"  replied 
Honor,  who  felt  a  good  deal  surprised  at  his  ask- 
ing her  such  questions. 

A  short  time  previous  to  her  departure,  she 
looked  upon  Greorge  Lockhart,  and  said,  "  George, 
do  you  think  the  evening  will  be  fine  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  glancing  significantly  at  her, 
"  I  think  so— I  am  sure  it  will." 

Bob  Gott,  having  already  sent  forward  her 
luggage  to  Iloslea,  by  one  of  his  carts  that  was 
going  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  she,  con- 
sequently, was  able  to  proceed  without  any  en- 
cumbrance ;  and  having  taken  her  farewell  of  her 
Master  and  Mistress  and  all  present,  she  proceeded 
to  Lockhart* s,  for  it  was  on  her  way,  with  an  in- 
tention of  bidding  them  farewell  also.  George 
accompanied  her,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
holding  some  private  conversation  as  they  went. 

"Well,  George,"  she  said,  "your  mind's  made 
up,  I  see." 

"It  is  not,"  said  he,  " although  I  spoke  as  I 
did  awhUe  ago.  I  don't  like  the  proposal  at  all. 
It's  a  bad  business,  and  I  don't  think  I'll  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  It's  a  d— d  thing  to 
have  to  rob  the  poor  girl  first,  and  then  take  her 
life  afterwards.  You're  a  devil,  Honor,  and 
nothing  else." 

"  You're  a  coward,"  she  replied,  "  and  nothing 
else.  You  needn't  rob  her^r«^ ;  the  safest  way 
is  to  plump  her  into  the  river  ^r«^;  and  when 
she's  drowned  we  can  take  the  money  from  her 
afterwards,  without  her  making  a  noise.  The 
river  there  is  deep  enough,  I  think,  to  drown  her, 
but  not  to  drown  you." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  we  could  manage  it  well 
enough — but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  think  I'll  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  as  I  said — ^it's  too  bad  and 
devilish  a  business.  However,  at  all  events,  to 
please  you,  I'll  go  on  :  if  I  do,  where  would  you 
wish  mo  to  meet  you  and  her  ?" 

"Anywhere  near  the  Neuk  Stick  Bridge,"  she 
replied,  "  you  might  overtake  us  a  little  on  this 
side  of  it." 

In  this  manner  a  kind  of  conditional  agreement 
was  made  between  them.  Her  delay  at  his 
father's  wad  not  long;  and  George  only  saw  her 


as  far  as  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  they  sepa- 
rated. He  stood  looking  after  her  for  some  time, 
apparently  in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed to  himself : — "  there  you  go— and,  in  spite 
of  your  good  figure  and  pret^  face,  there's  not  a 
de^  in  hell  blacker  than  you  are.  At  aU  events," 
he  added,  after  another  pause,  "7  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  you — ^but  never  mind." 

At  this  period  of  our  tale  the  antunm  was 
pretty  far  advanced,  and  the  last  two  or  three 
days  had  been  so  completely  broken,  that  one  of 
those  autumnal  floods  which  sometimes  occasion 
such  devastation  in  holmes,  meadows,  and  other 
low  grounds,  was  the  consequence.  The  floods, 
however,  were  then  on  the  fall,  their  angry  and 
swollen  rivers  having  ceased  their  turmoil,  and,  in 
most  places,  contracted  themselves  within  the 
natural  limits  of  their  own  banks,  whilst  they 
left  the  ground  over  which  they  had  run  and 
roared,  wet,  soft,  and  easily  indented  by  foot- 
marks. 

When  Mary  reached  Tom  Cosgrove's  house, 
evening  was  far  advanced ;  and,  were  it  not  that 
her  father  and  brothers  were  at  a  fair  in  the  town 
of  Aughnarlay,  she  might  have  experienced  mnch 
difiiculty  in  the  execution  of  her  project,  as  some 
of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  would  have  made  it  a  point  to  see  her 
safe  to  her  uncle's.  It  was  her  previous  know- 
ledge, however,  of  their  intention  to  go  to  the 
fair  on  that  day  that  induced  her  to  fix  upon  it 
for  the  accomplishment  of  her  design,  whatever 
it  was. 

At  an  unusually  late  hour,  the  two  girls  set  out. 
Honor  carrying  a  tolerably  large  bundle  for  Mary, 
who  as  her  visits  at  her  late  uncle's  were  some- 
times of  a  week  or  fortnight's  duration,  always 
made  it  a  point  to  fetch  a  change  of  dress  along 
with  her.  The  evening,  as  they  proceeded,  grew 
dark  and  lowering — ^the  air,  fiie  sky,  and  the 
country  around  them  being  all  calculated  to  fill 
the  mind  with  a  strong  feeling  of  dreariness  and 
desolation.  The  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  not 
yet  subsided  rivers,  came  conftisedly  and  pain- 
fully on  the  ear,  and  the  masses  of  black  angry 
clouds  that  careered  along  the  sky  were  filled 
with  a  gloomy  and  tempestuous  spirit. 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  Honor,  as  they  proceeded 
in  the  deei)ening  darkness,  "  remember  that  you 
have  not  told  me  a  syllable  about  where  you're 
going  to,  nor  how  far  you  intend  to  bring  me  with 
you." 

"Not  very  far,  now.  Honor,"  replied  Mair, 
"  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  send  to  my  fiithcr  and 
mother  such  a  message  as  I  will  deliver  to  yon. 
I  dont  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  my  spirits  low 
and  my  mind  heavy." 

"The  evening,"  replied  Honor,  "is  enough  to 
sink  any  one's  spirits — ^it's  night  now,  though, 
and  God  knows  a  dark  and  diwy  one  it  is." 

Depressed  and  in  silence  Mary  proceeded  to- 
wards the  "Wooden  Bridge,  or  the  Neuk  Stick, 
scarcely  replying  to  the  conversation  of  her  com- 
panion, and  when  they  had  arrived  within  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  it  they  found  themselves 
oycrtaken,  not  by  George  Lockhart^  but  by  f amw 
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Cullinan.  This  to  Mary  waa  disagreeable  in  the 
extreme,  and  she  felt  excessively  annoyed  at  it, 
inasmnch  as  she  feared  there  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  shaking  him  off.  Honor,  however, 
although  deeply  mortified  at  this  nncxpectcd 
rencontre,  affected  to  look  npon  it  as  a  fortunate 
circumstfloicey  and  said  she  was  glad  that  they  had 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  to  help  them 
orer  the  Nenk  Stick,  which,  wo  may  add, 
although  railed  on  each  side  was  exceedingly 
slippery  and  insecure  to  the  foot. 

At  this  time  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  at 
all  events  the  cloudy  and  tempestuous  aspect  of 
the  night  would  have  rendered  her  light  of  little 
ayail.  As  it  was,  the  darkness  was  very  great 
indeed,  so  much  so  now  that  a  person  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  or  even  much  nearer,  could  scarcely 
Tccognise  another  on  the  opposite. 

"^"aw  James,"  said  Honor,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  bring  Miss  Cosgrove  across  first,  and  take 
the  bundle  with  yon,  and  after  that  you  can 
come  back  for  me,  and  then  you  must  go  home 
and  leave  us,  we  can  make  out  our  own  way  then 
Teiy  well — and  in  the  meantime  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  that  we  met  you,  as  we  never  would  have 
courage  to  cross  the  Stick  without  help  on  such  a 
night  as  this." 

"There  is  no  danger,  whatsoever,"  replied 
Mary,  somewhat  sharply, ''  in  crossing  the  bridge, 
which  is  railed  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  fall  in ;  still,  James,  as  wo  did  happen  to  meet 
yon,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  us  over  it  in 
safety,  and  after  that  I  hope  you  will  allow  us  to 
proceed  by  ourselves." 

"  Yery  well,  Mary,"  he  replied,  ''I'll  be  guided 
by  your  wishes — but  I  hope  you'll  allow  me  to  see 
you  siifely  across;  after  that  I'll  bring  over  Honor." 

"No,"  replied  Honor,  who  felt  anxious  to  come  in 
contact  with  Lockhart, "  there's  a  fear  come  over  mo, 
I'm  all  trembling,  and  I  wont  cross  it  to-night — 
ril  go  up  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  take  the  safe 
way,  in  half  an  hour  I'll  be  round  and  meet  you 
on  the  old  Causeway  here — but  this  minute  I'd 
not  take  the  wealth  of  Europe  and  venture  over 
it— my  head's  giddy  as  it  is." 

**Inthat  case  then,"  replied  Mary,  "we  may  not 
meet  again,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
you  before  wc  part." 

She  then  brought  her  aside,  and  gave  her  some 
token  which  she  requested  her  to  keep  for  her 
wke — "and  as  to  the  message,"  she  added,  "  which 
I  intended  to  send  home  by  you,  and  which  you 
could  send  through  my  aunt  in  Eoslea — I  have 
changed  my  mind  and  wont  send  it  now,  but  tell 
my  aunt  when  you  see  her,  that  I'll  write,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they'll  have  a  letter — that  will  tell 
them  all— they'll  have  a  letter  say,  f/  /  am  a 
Iking  girl^ 


This  was  uttered  in  a  whisper,  which  Cullinan 
could  not  possibly  hear.  "Come  now,  Mary," 
said  he,  taking  her  arm,  "  depend  upon  me." 

When  they  had  proceeded  about  half-way 
across,  they  found  that  the  violence  of  the  late 
floods  had  unfortunately  swept  away  a  portion  of 
the  railing  on  the  right  hand  side,  a  circumstance 
which  increased  the  difficulty  exceedingly,  and 
alarmed  Mary's  apprehensions  very  much. 

"Either  go  across  with  the  bundle  James,"  said 
she,  "or  throw  it  over  before  you — ^but  stay,  don't 
leave  me — ^pitch  it  across,  only  stay  with  me — 
my  head  is  getting  giddy." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  replied  Cullinan,  "  even  al- 
though the  river  is  in  flood,  the  water  is  not  more 
than  five  feet  deep — but  at  any  rate  I'll  throw 
the  bundle  across  and  my  own  staff,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  flung  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
over  to  a  dry  bank,  a  little  to  the  right  of  where 
they  stood. 

The  hoarse  rushing  noise  of  the  river  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  have  heard 
each  other's  words,  were  it  not  that  they  were  so 
close  together.  As  it  was,  they  proceeded  along 
the  slippery  bridge,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
shriek — ^loud  and  piercing — but  short  and  abrupt, 
was  heard  accompanied  by  a  plunge,  and  almost 
immediately  after,  Mary  was  struggling  in  the  river. 
Cullinan,  who  had  not  let  go  her  arm,  having 
stooped  on  his  knees,  dragged  her  along  the 
bridge  towards  the  dead  water.  This  however 
they  did  not  reach  until  she  had  been  forced  to 
gulp  down  several  mouthfuls  of  the  flood,  which 
for  a  moment  deprived  her  of  breath,  and  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  speak,  a  circumstance  that 
alarmed  her  preserver  exceedingly.  In  a  short 
time  however  he  pulled  her  out,  and  as  her  head 
hung  to  the  one  side  like  a  person  deprived  of 
life,  he  felt  himself  forced  to  place  her  upon  the 
nearest  bank  on  which  lay  a  tolerably  deep  allu- 
vial deposit,  in  order  that  not  a  moment  might  be 
lost  in  recovering  her  if  possible.  After  some 
time  she  revived,  and  feeling  that  her  lower 
garments  were  saturated  with  mud,  she  went, 
aided  by  Cullinan,  to  the  edge  of  the  stream 
where  the  water  was  still  and  shallow,  and 
washed  as  much  of  it  off  as  she  could.  In  the 
meantime  her  cloak,  shawl  and  bonnet,  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  stream,  having  been  displaced 
during  her  struggles  in  the  water — and  as  a 
matter  of  course  she  was  obliged  to  proceed 
without  them.  Her  bundle,  however,  was  easily 
recovered,  and  they  took  their  way  along  the  dry 
causeway  we  have  mentioned, — where  we  must 
leave  them  for  the  present,  without  any  attempt 
to  pursue  them  further. 

(To  be  eontintud.Jl^ 
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Me.  Macauuly,  in  his  History  of  England,  has 
devoted  a  few  of  his  stateliest  periods  to  the 
description  of  a  remarkable  scheme,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  at  a  time  when  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  common  country  seemed  about 
to  be  crushed  by  the  armies  of  Louis  XTV. 
and  his  allies.  It  is  justly  characterized  as  ''a 
scheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  antique  heroism, 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished,  would 
have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic  song  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  modem 
history."  The  Prince  "told  the  deputies  that 
even  if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with 
which  human  industry  had  covered  it  were 
buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost.  The 
Hollanders  might  survive  Holland.  Liberty  and 
pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots  from 
Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the  furthest  isles 
of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  the 
Butch  commonwealth  might  commence  a  new 
and  more  glorious  existence,  and  might  rear, 
xmder  the  Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar 
canes  and  nutmeg  trees,  the  Exchange  of  a 
wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  the  schools  of  a  more 
learned  Leyden."  Most  fortunately  for  the  Dutch 
patriots,  they  were  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  this  desperate  expedient.  Had  they 
been  driven  to  adopt  it,  the  result  would  have 
been  very  different  indeed  from  that  which  the 
ardent  imagination  of  the  young  Prince  led  him 
to  anticipate.  Prom  the  experience  of  our  own 
countrymen  in  India,  and  from  the  experience 
of  the  Dutch  themselves,  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Spaniards  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  we 
now  know  veiy  well  the  fate  which  attends  any 
attempt  of  Europeans  to  form  permanent  colonies 
in  those  tropical  regions.  AVe  know  that  unless 
such  settlements  are  continually  recruited  from 
the  mother-country,  they  dwindle  rapidly  away, 
and  in  a  few  generations  become  extinct.  Had 
the  national  emigration  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  proposed,  two  centuries  ago,  actually 
taken  place,  the  fugitives  might  doubtless  have 
established  in  Java  a  free  and  happy  community. 
But  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  new 
commonwealth  would  not  have  outlasted  the 
lives  of  its  founders.  The  next  generation  would 
have  been  feebler  in  mind  and  body,  and  proba- 
bly less  in  number.  At  the  present  day,  the  new 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden  would  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  Goa  and  Macao,  of  Pondicherry  and 
Malacca,  and  other  decayed  scats  of  European 
commerce  and  dominion  in  the  Indies. 

But,  singularly  enough,  there  is  some  proba- 
bility that  in  another  region,  and  imder  widely 
different  auspices,  a  part,  at  least,  of  William's 
splendid  vision  will  be  realized.  In  the  heart  of 
South  Africa,  oyer  the  healthy  and  fertile  uplaud 


country  which  is  crossed  by  the  southern  tropic, 
are  now  scattered  the  villages  and  cornfields  and 
vineyards  of  a  thriving  Dutch  commonwealth, 
numbering  already  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  souls.  The  brief  history  of 
this  settlement,  if  it  will  not  j^imish  a  subject 
for  an  epic  poem,  will  probably  hereafter  afibrd 
abundant  materials  for  the  writers  of  romances. 
In  fact,  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of  tho 
adventures  which  befel  the  emigrants  who 
quitted  the  Cape  Colony  in  1836,  and  wandered 
for  twelve  years  ovor  the  interior,  before  they 
finally  settled  in  their  present  homes,  would  bo 
as  interesting  as  any  novel  that  was  ever  written. 
A  brief  outline  of  this  eventM  story  is  all  that 
can  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  movement  which  is  known  in  the  Cape 
Colony  as  the  "  great  emigration/'  commenced  in 
the  early  port  of  the  year  just  mentioned.  It  had 
many  and  various  causes.  Perhaps  the  most 
potent  of  all  was  a  cause  about  which  less  haa 
been  said  than  of  some  others.  This  was  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Cape  Colony  was  then,  in  a 
certain  sense,  full  of  inhabitants.  True,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  then  amount  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, while  the  coimtry  is  capable  of  supporting 
tw^o  millions,  and  probably  many  more.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  land  included  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
had  by  that  time  become  private  property.  Tho 
only  way  in  which  a  colonial  landholder  could 
provide  for  his  children  (and  colonial  landowners 
usually  have  a  good  many  to  provide  for)  wiu 
by  the  subdivision  of  his  estate.  This  operation, 
as  every  one  is  aware,  is  excessively  disagreeable 
to  landed  proprietors  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
especially  so  in  a  new  country.  In  short,  tlic 
colony,  in  1836,  was  in  the  condition  of  on  over- 
stocked hive,  and  was  ready  to  throw  off  aBWJUin. 

The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  emigration 
was  the  imsatisfactory  conclusion  of  tho  Kaffir 
war  of  1835.     That  protracted  and  destnictivo 
war  had  just  been  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner 
which,  as  the  frontier  settlers  believed,  aifordcl 
them  no  security  against  another  and  still  more 
disastrous  irruption.      Subsequent    events  have 
fully  justified  their  previsions.     The  nature  of  tho 
objectionable  arrangements  may  be  very  briedy 
described.      Self-government,    and  the  power  ot 
organizing  themselves  for  their  own  defence,  vero 
steadily  and  systematically  withheld  from  tho 
colonists.     At  the  same  time,  the  Imperial  gar- 
risons, which,  in  the  absence  of  a  colonial  force, 
should  have  defended  the  border,  were  reduced  to 
so  low  a  point  of  strength,  as  to  afford  no  pro- 
tection.    Thus,  in  plain  terms,  the  colony  was 
delivered  over,  boimd  and  helpless,  to  the  mercy 
of  its  barbarous  neighbours. 

Another  motive  for  the  emigration,  was  oric 
which  will  certainly  meet  with  no  sympathy  in 
this     country.     Ijut    reasonable    men,    however 
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strong  may  be  their  aversion  to  the  detestable 
Bystem  of  slavery  (and  none  can  moro  thoroughly 
abhor  it  than  ourselres),  will  yet  make  allowances 
for  the  temporary  irritation  that  must  exist  in  the 
minds  of  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
sTsiem  from  infancy,  and  who  suddenly  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  poverty  by  its  abolition.  It  is 
but  just,  moreover,  to  the  Dutch  slave-owners  at 
the  Cape  to  observe,  that  their  hostility  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  so  violent  as  that  of  the  British  colonists  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  circumstance  which  tells 
strongly  to  their  advantage,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  "  apprenticeship"  of  the  slaves,  as 
may  be  remembered,  did  not  expire  tUl  December, 
1S^8.  When  the  emigrants  crossed  the  Orange 
Birer  in  1836,  they  took  with  them  many  of  these 
apprentices,  who  were  still  virtually  slaves ;  and 
it  was  feared  by  the  colonial  authorities,  that  the 
dependents  who  were  thus  removed  beyoud  the 
protection  of  the  law,  would  be  retained  in  per- 
manent servitude.  The  emigrants,  however,  de- 
clared that  it  was  their  intention  to  release  all 
these  apprentices  on  the  appointed  day.  They 
kept  their  word;  and  from  that  time,  no  one 
among  them,  so  far  as  the  evidence  which  we  pos- 
sess can  bo  relied  upon,  has  held  a  slave.  One 
of  the  articles  of  the  recent  convention,  by  which 
General  Cathcart  has  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  **  Trans- Vaal  Eepublio,"  expressly 
prorides  that  slavery  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
in  that  commonwealth. 

The  emigration,  once  begun,  went  on  for  a  time 
with  great  rapidity,  and  assumed  a  scale  of  start- 
ling magnitude.  For  a  few  months,  the  whole 
Dutch  population  of  the  colony  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing itsdf  over  the  Orange  River  into  the  interior. 
It  was,  to  use  a  term  now  common  enough,  a 
veritable  '*  exodus."  But,  when  the  number  of 
fflgitires  had  risen  to  abont  twenty  thousand,  the 
drain  gradually  ceased.  Since  that  time,  many 
individuals  have  crossed  the  frontier  to  seek  new 
homes  in  the  interior;  But  no  emigration  of  masses, 
like  that  of  1 836,  has  taken  place.  One  circumstance 
irhich  contributed  to  make  the  first  movement 
more  extensive  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  ties  of  kindred  nnite 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Every  colo- 
nist of  Dutch  or  Huguenot  descent  is  sure  to  have 
aa  almost  illimitable  army  of  uncles,  cousins  and 
other  relations;  and  the  attachment  existing  among 
Wlies  thus  connected  led  many  of  them  to  emi- 
grate together. 

The  emigrants  first  spread  themselves  in  small 
Pwties  over  the  conntry  which  is  now  a  British 
colony,  known  as  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  but 
which  then  lay  waste  and  desolate.  As  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  had  absolutely  no  inhabitants,  the 
newcomers  naturally  imagined  themselves  free  to 
<3iter  and  take  possession.  But  they  were  destined 
^  be  suddenly  and  roughly  undeceived.  The 
conntry,  though  uninhabited,  had  yet  a  jealous  and 
lormidablo  owner.  Immediately  on  the  north  of 
^territory,  i^  the  region  which  is  now  the  seat 
w  the  Trans- Vaal  Eepublio,  dwelt  the  ferocious 
™  powerful  chief,  Mosclekutzi,  lord  of  the  crcat 


Matabeld  horde,  and  conquerorof  nearly  the  wholo 
interior  of  South  Africa,  It  was  the  policy  of 
this  suspicious  and  blood-thirsty  chieftain  to  de- 
populate the  country  on  all  sides  about  the  region 
which  his  people  occupied,  and  thus  to  surround 
himself  with  a  broad  belt  of  desolation,  which  cm 
invading  enemy  must  cross  before  reaching  him. 
The  country  which  the  imconscious  emigrants  had 
entered,  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  thus  ])ur- 
posely  desolated.  The  watchful  spies  of  the  Ma- 
tabele  chief  observed  their  movements.  On  a 
sudden,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  wrath- 
ful Lion  of  the  North,  as  he  was  styled,  made  his 
indignation  known  in  a  truly  leonine  and  tcmblo 
way.  The  foremost  party  of  the  emigrants,  ad- 
vancing carelessly,  with  waggons  and  herds,  over 
the  boundless  plain,  was  suddenly  enveloped  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  savage  warriors.  No 
age  or  sex  was  spared.  Twenty-eight  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perished  in  this  mas- 
sacre. The  waggons  and  cattle  were  driven  off  in 
triumph  to  thevaJleyofMosega,  where  Mosclekatze 
then  resided.  Immediately  afterwards,  another 
party  of  emigrants,  equally  unprepared  for  the 
blow,  was  assailed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Twenty-five  of  them  were  destroyed  by  this 
attack.  A  few  fortunately  made  their  escape, 
and  fled  to  warn  their  friends,  who  were  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  plains,  of  the  impending 
danger.  Those  ;svho  were  nearest  together  drew 
at  once  into  a  body,  and  formed,  after  their 
custom,  an  impromptu  ^* lager, *^  or  camp.  Their 
huge  and  ponderous  waggons,  of  which  they 
mustered  fifty,  were  so  disposed  as  to  make  the 
four  walls  of  a  hollow  square,  the  pole  of  each 
waggon  being  firmly  secured  under  the  waggon 
before  it.  The  space  beneath  the  waggons  was 
filled  up  with  branches  of  the  thorny  mimosa, 
thickly  wattled  in,  and  completing  the  slight 
barricade.  Hardly  had  the  camp  been  formtd, 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  army  of 
the  Matabeles,  who  rushed  furiously  upon  it, 
endeavouring  to  force  their  way  through  tho 
waggons.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  assail- 
ants were  repulsed  with  severe  loss;  but  in 
retiring,  they  swept  away  the  whole  of  the  emi- 
grants' fiocks  and  herds,  for  which  there  had  not 
been  room  in  the  encampment.  Not  less  than 
six  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  sheep,  were  thus  carried  off  at  one 
swoop.  Their  former  owners,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  fell  back  hastily  upon  tho 
main  body  of  the  emigrant  farmers,  then  posted 
near  the  Orange  Eiver.  The  lamentable  news 
which  they  brought,  excited  strong  sympathy 
and  vehement  intfignation  in  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen.  No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  to 
punish  the  unprovoked  outrage  of  the  Matabelc 
chief.  A  party  of  about  two  hundred  mounted 
men,  headed  by  Maritz,  of  Graaf-Reinet  (the 
leader  whose  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
Pieter-maritz-burg,  tho  present  capital  of  Natal) 
crossed  the^  Yaal  River,  and  made  a  sudden  and 
unexpected' dash  upon  tho  stronghold  at  Moscs'n. 
Tho  ''Lion  of  the  North,"  fortunately  for  himself, 
chanced  to  bo  absent  from  his  lair;   but  bcvrral 
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hundreds  of  his  principal  warriors  were  slain,  the 
town  was  captured,  and  the  waggons  and  cattle 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  emigrants  were 
recovered.*  Moselekatz^,  astounded  by  this 
prompt  retribution,  hastily  gathered  his  people 
together,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  northward. 
This  flight,  it  should  be  observed,  was  only  a 
continuation  of  former  wanderings.  The  Mata- 
bcl^s  were  a  branch  of  the  Zubi  (or  Zoolah) 
nation,  which  occupies  the  territory  near  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  north  of  Katal.  A  few  years  pre- 
viously, the  chief  of  this  subordinate  clan 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Zulu  king,  and  fled  across 
the  mountains  into  the  interior,  ravaging  the  lands 
through  which  he  passed.  He  had  been  but  a 
short  time  encamped  in  the  country  from  which  the 
emigrant  farmers  now  expelled  him,  but  in  that 
brief  period  ho  had  nearly  exterminated  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  He  and  his  horde  are  still  in 
existence.  Vague  tidings  occasionally  reach  the 
colony  of  the  devastations  committed  by  them,  far 
in  the  interior,  as  they  advance  in  their  blood- 
stained march  towards  the  equator.  These  move- 
ments of  great  masses  of  people  across  the  African 
continent,  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  migrations 
of  those  barbarous  tribes  which  overran  Europe, 
on  the  breaking-up  of  the  Boman  empire.  But 
that  which  was,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  result  of 
an  unusual  and  temporary  convulsion,  seems  to  be 
the  ordinary  condition  of  society  in  Africa.  The 
conversion  of  the  barbarians  to  Christianity  put  an 
end  to  these  movements  in  Europe ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  same  potent  influence  will,  in  time,  pro- 
duce the  like  eflect  in  the  southern  continent. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emigrants  from  their 
successful  expedition  to  Mosega,  fliey  were  joined 
by  a  small  party  from  the  colony,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Peter  Ketief.  This  gentleman, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Protestant  families 
which  took  refuge  at  the  Capo  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  had  inherited,  along  with 
the  paternal  vineyards  and  orange  orchards  near 
the  pleasant  village  of  the  Paarl,  an  imcommon 
share  of  the  intelligence  and  the  energy  that 
distinguished  the  Huguenot  refugees  in  all  the 
countries  in  which  they  took  up  their  abode. 
Bemoving  to  one  of  the  frontier  districts,  he  pur- 
chased land,  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business, 
was  appointed  a  field-commandant,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
colonists.  Had  the  colony  then  possessed  a  repre- 
sentative government,  Mr.  Eetief  would  doubtless 
have  been  one  of  its  most  discreet,  enlightened, 
and  useful  legislators.  But  the  system  of  colonial 
policy  which  then  prevailed,  denied  to  him  and 
his  fellow-colonists  this  opportunity  and  advan- 
tage. He  had  been  one  of  the  principal  losers  by 
the  Kaffir  war  of  1835.  At  the  close  of  that  war, 
ho  saw  with  dismay  a  system  continued  which 


•  These  particulars  are  derived,  for  the  most  part, 
from  a  pamphlet  recently  puhlished  at  Natal,  compris- 
ing three  interesting  "Lectures  on  the  emigration  of 
the  Dutch  Farmers  from  the  colony  of  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  and  their  settlement  in  the  district  of 
NatiU.  By  the  Hon.  Henry  Cloete,  L.L.D.,  Recorder 
pf  Natal." 


had  brought  such  disasters    upon    the   colony. 
Finding  all  remonstrance  unavailing,  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  colony,  and  join  his  countrymen 
in  the  interior.      His  arrival  among  them  was 
hailed  with  delight,  and  he  was  at   once,  hy 
unanimous    consent,   chosen  to  be   their   Com- 
mandant-General.    Had    he    survived   to  hold 
this  command    a  few  years    longer,  the   later 
career  of   the  emigrants  would   probably  hsTo 
been  very  diirerent,  and  many  misfortunes  would 
have  been  avoided.    But  he  was  doomed  to  an 
early  and  a  miserable  death.    A  large  numher  of 
the  emigrants  desired  to  settle  in  the  district 
which  is  now  the  colony  of  Fatal.     This  district 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  Zulu  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  same  line  of  poHoy  which  had  heen 
followed  by  the  Matabele  chief  in  the  interior. 
The  Zulu  sovereign,  Bingaan,  had  naturally  no 
desire  to  see  these  new  and  formidable  neighbours 
settled  in  this    unoccupied  territory;    but,  an 
astute  dissembler,  he  did  not  allow  his  real  feel- 
ings to  be  known.     On  the  contrary,  he  received 
Betief,  who  came  to  treat  with  him  for  the  cession 
of  the  territory,  with  every  show  of  friendship, 
and  readily  promised  all  that  was  asked.    The 
only  condition  which  he  made  was,  that  the  emi- 
grants should  recover  and  restore  to  him  some  of  his 
cattle,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  a  robber  chief 
in  the  interior.    This  was  promptly  accomplished, 
the  plunderer  giving  up  the  stolen  cattle  at  the 
first  demand  of  the  dreaded  conquerors  of  Mose- 
lekatzS.      With  those  cattle,  and  with  seventy 
companions,  selected  from  among  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  emigrants,  Eetief  prepared  to  return 
to  the  Zulu  capital.     A  presentiment  of  evil  was 
felt  by  some  of  the  other  leaders,  more  experienced 
or  more  wary  than  the  open-hearted  and  unsus- 
picious Commandant-General.     Maritz  entreated 
him  to  remain,  offering  to  go  himself,  with  three 
or  four  companions,  to  Dingaan.      Ketief,  con- 
fiding in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Zulu  mo- 
narch, and  anxious  to  complete  the  important 
business  which  he  had  undertaken,  declined  this 
friendly  offer,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  the 
royal  residence.     He  was  received,  as  before,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner.     The  deed  of  cession 
was  properly  drawn  up,  and  carefully  explained 
to  the  king  and  his  principal  councillors,  who 
readily  affixed  their    marks  to  the    document 
Eetief  and  his  companions  prepared  to  take  their 
departure,  but  were  urged  by  Dingaan  to  remain 
a  little  longer,  and  join  in  a  parting  entertain- 
ment.   For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  to  enter 
his   "kraal,"   or  enclosure,   leaving  their  arms 
outside,  according  to  the  native  usage.    They  in- 
cautiously complied,  and  entering  the  enclosnrc, 
sat  down,  whilp  bowls  of  maize-beer,  the  ordinary 
beverage  of  the  natives  on  such  occasions,  were 
handed  round.      Snddenly  Dingaan  exclaimed, 
"  KiU  the  sorcerers !"   At  this  signal,  a  multitude 
of  armed  warriors  rushed  upon  their  defenceless 
guests.   A  few  of  the  farmers  drew  out  their  clasp- 
knives,  and  resisted  desperately,  kiUing  several 
of  their  assailants;   but   after  $t  short  struggle 
they  were  borne  to  the  earth  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  a^d  ejoin.     Not  one  escaped.    Tho 
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mangled  corpses  were  dragged  from  the  enclosure, 
and  piled  npon  an  adjoining  hillock,  a  horrid  trophy 
of  this  barbaiian  triumph. 

Fithont  allowing  tune  for  the  news  of  his 

treachery  to  reach  the  Mends  of  the  murdered 

men,  Dingaan  instantly  put  his  troops  in  motion. 

Thousands  of  athletic  warriors  poured  £rom  the 

Znln  hills  upon  the  unsuspecting  emigrants,  who 

were  already  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the 

vallejs  of  jN'atal.    The  horrors  of  the  massacre 

which  followed  may  perhaps  be  paralleled  by  some 

similar  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  British 

colonics  in  America.      Modem  colonial  history 

offers  nothing  which  can  be  compared  with  them. 

In  one  week  after  the  murder  of  Betief  and  his 

partj,  six  hundred  victims  more  had  perished  in 

this  treacherous  onslaught.    Those  who  were  thus 

slain,  were  isolated  families  or  small  parties.     In 

ererv  instance  in  which  the  farmers  had  time 

enoogh  to  assemble  and  form  waggon-camps,  they 

were  able  to  repel  their  assailants,  not  one  of 

these  defences  having  been  penetrated  by  the 

Zulus.     The  place  at  which  the  most  fearM 

slaughter  occurred,  is  known  at  this  day  by  the 

name  of  Weenen,  or  Lamentation — a  sad  memento 

of  the  outburst  of  grief  which  .took  place  when 

the  Mends  of  the  victims  discovered  their  mangled 

remains.    '' Amongst  these  heaps  of  slain,''  says 

our  authority,  ,"they  foimd  the  bodies  of  two 

Toung  females,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 

which  still  appeared  to  show  some  signs  of  vitality. 

The  one  was  found  pierced  with  nineteen,  and 

the  other  with  twenty-one  stabs  of  the  assegai, 

leaving  every  part  of  their  little  frames  completely 

perforated,  and  every  muscle  and  fibre  lacerated. 

They  were  taken  up  and  tended  with  the  utmost 

care,  and,  strange  to  say,  live  to  this  day,  the 

mIc  survivors  of  the  immediate  branches  of  those 

^unilies;  but  theyare,  and willeverremain,cripplcs, 

although  one  of  them  has,  still  more  strange  to 

say,  married,  and  is  the  mother  of  one  or  two 

children.     With  these  solitary  exceptions,    all 

these  small  parties,  which  had  not  been  able  to 

combine  and  concentrate  themselves  in  camps, 

were  utterly  destroyed." 

These  disasters  were  followed  by  others.  A 
small  party  of  English  settlers,  who  had  been 
resident  for  a  few  years  at  Port  Natal,  generously 
determined  to  make  a  diversion  which  should  draw 
off  the  attention  of  the  Zulus  from  the  Dutch 
emigrants.  With  this  view,  they  advanced  into 
the  Zulu  country,  and  destroyed  a  native  town ; 
hut  on  proceedmg  further,  they  were  suddenly 
sounded  by  an  immense  force  of  Dingaan*  s 
ifarriors.  A  murderous  engagement  ensued.  The 
Englishmen,  aU  practised  hunters,  sold  their  lives 
dearly ;  but  in  the  end  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
^ere  cut  off.  While  this  disastrous  affair  was 
taking  place,  the  emigrants,  on  their  side,  were 
hardly  more  fortunate.  A  party  of  four  hundred 
^n,  advancing  to  attack  Bingaan*s  principal  town, 
vas  drawn  by  the  wily  tactics  of  that  chief  into 
a  narrow  defile,  and  there  suddenly  hemmed  in 
^y  the  Zulu  army.  By  a  sudden  volley  and  a 
desperate  chaise,  they  forced  their  way  through 
(he  opposing  masses,  "^th  the  loss  of  their  com- 


mander and  a  few  others.  They  returned  discom- 
fited to  their  camp,  leaving  the  prestige  of  victory 
with  the  Zulu  king. 

The  report  of  &ese  disasters  produced  a  pro- 
found  sensation  throughout  the  old  colony.  So 
widely  do  the  ties  of  kindred  extend,  that  there 
was  probably  not  a  Dutch  colonist  between  the 
Orange  Eiver  and  the  southern  Cape  who  had  not 
lost  a  relative  in  these  massacres.  Many  small 
parties,  mostly  of  young  men,  hurried  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emigrants;  and  supplies  of  food, 
medicine,  and  other  necessaries,  were  sent  to  them 
by  their  friends  in  the  colony.  Among  those  who 
at  this  time  joined  the  emigrants  was  Andries  Pre- 
torius,  an  individual  who  has  since  then  played  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  stage  of  South  African 
politics.  Ho  had  been  a  field-comet  in  the  Cape 
Colony;  and  among  the  emigrants  he  soon  became 
so  popidar  as  to  obtain  the  chief  command — a  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  to  this  day.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  force  of  character,  and  by  no 
means  of  a  bad  disposition ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
lacks  the  education  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  would  have  made  the  guidance  of 
the  ill-fated  Eetief  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
emigrants. 

At  length,  in  December,  1638,  eleven  months 
after  the  massacre,  a  force  of  four  himdred  and 
sixty  moimted  men,  imder  the  command  of  Pre* 
torius,  advanced  once  more  into  the  Zulu  country. 
Profiting  by  past  experience,  they  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  securing  their  position  every  even- 
ing. Thus  they  were  fully  prepared,  when,  early 
one  morning,  Dingaan  suddenly  poured  upon  their 
camp  the  whole  of  his  forces,  numbering  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  men.  They  rushed  to  the 
assault  with  a  fury  for  exceeding  that  of  any 
former  attack,  and  for  three  hours  strove  undaunt- 
edly to  tear  open  the  emigrants'  defences  and 
force  their  camp..  At  last,  Pretorius,  seeing  that 
the  masses  of  the  assailants  were  concentrated  on 
one  side  of  the  camp,  ordered  two  hundred 
mounted  men  to  sally  from  the  other  side*  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  both  flanks.  The  manoeuvre 
was  completely  successftQ.  The  Zulus  at  length 
broke  and  fled  in  total  rout.  This  was  the  long- 
expected  hour  of  vengeance.  Tho  emigi'ants 
aflton  that  nearly  three  thousand  Zulu  warriors 
perished  on  that  day  of  carnage,  when  the  strength 
of  their  nation  was  broken.  Dingaan  fled  in 
terror,  set  fire  to  his  capital,  and  hid  himself,  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force,  in  the  neighbouring 
forest.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  brother,  Um- 
panda,  deposed  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  emigrants, 
and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  took  refuge 
with  a  tribe  near  Delagoa  Bay,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered.  Of  his  former 
subjects,  at  least  half  are  now  resident  in  the 
colony  of  "Natal,  imder  the  supervision  of  British 
magistrates  ;  the  remainder  are  governed  by  XJm- 
panda,  after  a  foshion  little  less  tyrannical  than 
his  brother's,  but  fortunately  with  much  less 
power  for  mischief. 

The  emigrants,  after  their  victory,  advanced  to 
the  smoking  town  of  their  enemy,  and  there,  on 
the  fatal  hillock,  found  tho  unburiod  bones  of 
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their  hapless  comrades,  piled  in  a  ghastly  heap. 
The  skeleton  of  Bctief  was  recognised  by  the  lea- 
thern pouch  or  bandolier  which  he  wore  suspended 
from  his  shoulders,  and  in  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  found  the  deed  of  cession,  that  had 
been  signed  by  Dingaan  and  his  councillors  on  the 
day  before  tlie  massacre.  The  document,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  barbarians,  was  but  a  worthless  scrap 
ot"  paper,  and  they  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  for  it. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  emigrants  is 
tolerably  well  known,  and  need  not  be  related 
here  in  detail.  Those  of  them  who  settled  in 
Natal  remained  there,  a  self-governed  community, 
for  about  five  years.  In  1842,  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  possession  of  that  territory,  and  most 
of  the  emigrants,  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary 
system  which  was  then  established,  retired  once 
more  into  the  interior.  When,  in  1848,  Sir  Harry 
Smith  proclaimed  the  Orange  Teiritory  a  British 
province,  many  of  the  emigrants  withdrew  to  the 
northward,  crossed  the  Vaal  River,  and  settled  in 
the  country  from  which,  twelve  years  before, 
they  had  chased  the  Matabel6  horde.  They  now, 
with  many  who  have  since  joined  them,  constitute 
what  is  commonly  known  as  tho  Trans- Vaal 
llepublio. 

The  country  which  is  the  seat  of  this  republic 
is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers, 
the  finest  in  South  AMca.  That  mighty  hunter, 
Captain  Gordon  Gumming,  who  visited  it  shortly 
after  Moselekatze's  expulsion,  but  before  it  was 
peopled  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  seems  to  have 
been  transported  with  delight  at  the  view  of  it. 
Writing  of  one  portion  of  it,  Magalisberg,  now 
the  residence  of  Commandant-General  Pretorius, 
this  traveller  observes-: — "Our  march  this  evening 
was  through  tho  most  beautiful  country  I  had 
ever  seen  in  Africa.  We  skirted  along  an  endless 
range  of  well- wooded  stony  mountains,  lying  on 
our  left,  while  to  our  right  the  country  at  first 
sloped  gently  off,  and  then  stretched  away  into  a 
level  green  forest,  (occasionally  interspersed  with 
open  glades,)  boundless  as  the  ocean.  In  advance 
the  picture  was  bounded  by  forest  and  mountain. 
I  gazed  forth  upon  the  romantic  scene  before  me 
with  intense  delight,  and  felt  melancholy  and 
sorrowful  at  passing  so  fleetingly  through  it ;  and  I 
could  not  help  shouting  out  as  I  marched  along, 
*  Where  is  the  coward  who  would  not  dare  to  die 
for  such  a  land  ?'  "  Of  another  section  of  this 
country  a  later  traveller  says,  that  it  is  "  the  most 
fruitful  that  can  be  conceived.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  immense 
vineyards,  and  fruit-trees  of  every  description." 
The  territory  occupied  by  the  republic  is  exten- 
sive, but  its  boundaries  are  as  yet  ill- defined. 
The  distance  from  the  Vaal  River  to  the  most 
northern  settlement  (Zoutpansberg,  in  lat.  22 
degrees  30  minutes,  south)  is  not  less  than  350 
miles,  in  a  direct  line.  The  capital  of  the  re- 
public is  situated  on  the  Mooi  River,  or  Beautiful 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Yaal  River.  Its  former 
uncouth  name.  Fetch efstroom,  has  been  changed 
to  Vrj'burg,  or  Freetoun,  since  tho  independence 
of  the  republic  was  acknowledged.     Mooi  River 


is  described  as  '  a  magnificent  stream,'  not  above 
twelve  yards  broad,  but  deep  and  clear,  winding 
its  tortuous  course  through  an  immense  grassy 
plain.     The  water  runs  level  with  the  treeless 
and  shrubless  banks,  so  that  it  may  be  led  out  for 
irrigation  at  almost  any  spot,  by  simply  making 
a  furrow  with  a  plough  or  spade.    The  town  is 
laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles.     It  covers  an  area  of 
about  one  and  a  half  square  miles,  or  960  acres. 
This  space  is  divided  into  erven^  or  lots,  each  of 
which  is  in  extent  about  two  acres  and  a  half. 
There  are  at  present  three  hundred  of  these  lots 
enclosed,  each  supplied  with  a  stream  of  clear 
water  from  the  main  water-course,  which  is  led 
out  of  the  Mooi  River,  distant  some  three  or  four 
miles.     The  lota  are  planted  with  vines  and  va- 
rious fruit-trees,  which,  fix)m  the  fine  chmate, 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
thrive  luxuriantly.     There  are  two  large  squoics, 
— Church-square    and  Market- square, — and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  houses  already  constructed, 
many  of  them  good,  commodious,  and  substantial 
buildings,  after  the  Dutch  style,  with  fanciful 
frx)nt  and  side  gables.     There  are  thirteen  shops, 
well  supplied  with  British  manufactures,  groceries, 
&c.,  a  dispensary,  a  smithy,  and  various  other 
useM  establishments.     The  Council-house  is  a 
large  building;  and  a  prison  has  not  been  for- 
gotten.    The  town  can  be  greatly  extended,  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  available  water  being  at  pre- 
sent used."     "  I  have  repeatedly  read,*'  continues 
the  writer  (a  Capo  colonist,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  particulars,)    '*that  a  strong 
feeling  existed  against  Eoglishmcn.    I  saw  none ; 
nor  do  I  believe,  whatever  may  formerly  have 
been  the  case,  that  such  sentiments  are  now  held. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  repeat  a  fact  mentioned  to 
me  by  Landdrost  Lombaard — a  gentleman  who 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  community  in  tho 
Colony.     He  said  that  when  the  town  was  first 
formed,  a  regulation  existed  that  none  but  Dutch 
emigrants  could  be  allowed  to  hold  allotments. 
The  question  was,  however,  subsequently  opened 
up,  and  the  obnoxious  resolution  expunged  torn 
their  minutes." 

Besides  Vryburg,  there  are  several  smaller 
towns  in  the  republic,  all  of  which  are  said  to  he 
flourishing.  The  total  popiilation  of  the  common- 
wealth is  not  accurately  known ;  but  four  years 
ago,  the  number  of  families  was  estimated  at  firo 
thousand.  Since  that  time,  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  increase  by  emigration  from  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Orange  Territory.  A  brisk  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  republio  and  the  British 
colonics.  Waggons  laden  with  wool,  com,  wine, 
hides,  and  other  products  of  the  interior,  are  con- 
tinually passing  fix)m  the  republic  to  tho  Orange 
Territory  and  Natal,  or  returning  laden  with 
European  goods. 

Tho  government  of  the  commonwealth  is  con- 
ducted on  a  simple  system,  not  unlike  that  which 
the  fii-st  settlers  in  New  England  framed  for  them- 
selves, more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The 
'*  Volksraad,"  or  People's  Council,  an  elective 
body,  has  the  supreme  legislative  powei*.     Tho 
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Commandant-GeneTal  is  the  exeoutiye  chief  of  the 
republic.    In  cases  of  emergency  ho  assumes  a 
rather  large  and  diotatorial  authority,  but  even 
then  he  must  consult  his  "  Krygsraad,"  or  war 
council,  composed  of   commandants  and    field- 
comets,  before  taking  any  important  step.     For 
local  affiuTB,  each  town  has  a  '' landdrost/'  or 
mjoTf  and  screral  '*  heemraden/'  or  town  coun- 
cillors, who  hare  judicial  as  well  as  executive 
powei^    In  importont  trials,  tbey  aro  assisted  by 
a  jury  of  twelve,  who  return  the  verdict,  and  the 
msYor  and  councillors  agree  upon  the  sentence. 
These  judgments  are,  however,  reviewed  by  the 
People's  Council.    An  English  colonist  firom  Na- 
tal,  who  visited  the  republic  last  year,  reports 
that  this  system  of  judicature  seemed  to  work,  or 
rather  to  be  worked,  better  than,  from  such  a 
mixtare  of  political  and  judicial  functions,  might 
have  been  anticipated.    "  There  was,"  he  writes, 
"a  man  (a  Dutch  farmer)  tried  for  murder  about 
tiro  months  ago,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.     The  warrant  for  his  execution  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  the  Great  Council.     An 
intelligent  juryman  informed  me  that  the  trial 
lasted  the  whole  day.     It  was  conducted  in  a 
way  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Cape  Town.    An  attorney-general  was 
appointed  to  prosecute  the  criminal,  and  an  ad- 
vocate defended  the  farmer."     The  emigrants  aro, 
however,  conscious  that  their  system  of  government 
u  imperfect,  and  are  preparing  to  adopt  an  im- 
proved constitution.     They  have  recently  invited 
a  British  colonist  ttom  Natal  to  assist  them  in 
framing  it.     They  are  also  making  arrangements 
for  estoblishing  schools  throughout  the  republic, 
and  for  setting  up  a  printing-press  and  starting  a 
newspaper  at  Vryburg. 

Down  to  the  month  of  January,  1852,  all  the 
emigrants  were  regarded  as  British  subjects,  and 
most  of  them  had  been  denounced  by  the  Im- 
I'lrial  authorities  in  the  Capo  Colony  as  '*  rebels." 
'fheir  rebellion  consisted  in  the  armed  resistance 
offered  by  them,  in  1848,  to  the  summary  act 
of  annexation,  by  which  British  sovereignty  was 
«tcnded  over  the  Grange  Territory,  which  till  then 
had  formed  part  of  their  republic.  After  the 
battle  of  Boom  Plaats,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated, their  leaders  were  proclaimed  outlaws, 
and  rewards  offered  for  their  capture.  The 
price  set  upon  Pretorius  was  £2,000,  an  amount 
which  may  have  been  rather  flattering  to  the 
Commandiit-Qeneral  than  otherwise,  as  indicat- 
ing  the  high  value  at  which  his  opponents  rated 
his  abilities  and  influence.  Before  four  years  had 
thpsed,  this  outlawed  rebel  and  traitor  had  be- 
come an  esteemed  ally,  the  recognised  head  of  an 
independent  republic.  By  the  convention  estab- 
lishal  between  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 
ILajor  Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  one  side,  and 
pR'torius  and  his  councillors  on  the  other,  it  was 
solemnly  agreed  that  the  "  emigrant  fiarmers  be- 
yond tho  Vaal  Eiver  "  should  have  "  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  afiairs  and  to  govern  them- 
selves without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  government  f  that  this  government 
*'  disclaimed  all  alliances  with  the  coloured  na- 


tives north  of  the  Vaal  Biver ;"  that  "  no  slavery 
is,  or  shall  be,  permitted  or  practised  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Yaal  River  by  the  emigrant  far- 
mers ;"  that  mutual  facilities  should  be  given  to 
traders  and  travellers,  with  certain  restrictions 
only  on  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  tho  natives ;  that 
fiigitives  from  justice  should  on  both  sides  be  given 
up,  when  required ;  and  that  persons  residing  on 
either  side  of  the  Vaal  Biver  should  have  tho  right  • 
to  remove  unmolested  across  that  boundary. 

In  June,  1852,  Conmiandant-Goneral  Pretorius, 
visited  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Territory.  He  arrived  there  at  an  interesting 
juncture.  A  "  constituent  assembly  "  of  delegates 
from  the  towns  and  field-com'etcics  of  that  terri- 
tory had  just  met,  at  the  request  of  General  Cath- 
cart,  to  frame  a  free  constitution  for  the  young 
colony,  which,  four  years  before,  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  Dutch  republic .  A  few  of  the  delegates 
were  English,  but  the  great  majority  were  of 
Dutch  descent.  The  best  spirit,  however,  pro- 
vailed  in  the  assembly.  The  mere  prospect  of 
being  allowed  to  manage  their  own  local  concerns, 
had  converted  smouldering  disaffection  into  hearty 
loyalty.  After  discussions  conducted  for  three 
days  with  great  animation  and  earnestness,  but  in 
excellent  temper,  the  outline  of  a  scheme  of  repre- 
sentative government  was  agreed  upon.  It  was 
transmitted  to  General  Cathcart,  who  highly  ap- 
proved of  it.  He  sent  it  home  for  the  sanction  of 
the  authorities  in  Downing  Street, — and,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  it. 

It  was  while  these  proceedings  were  in  progress, 
that  Pretorius  arrived  at  Bloemfontein.  He  was 
there  invited  to  a  public  dinner,  which  was  attended, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him,  by  the  principal  co- 
lonial functionaries  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Commandant- Genercd  made  a 
short  speech,  which,  as  proceeding  from  a  man 
who,  in  tho  previous  year,  was  an  outlawed  traitor, 
for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  of  £2,000  had 
been  offered,  deserves  to  bo  quoted  in  full.  Tho 
local  paper  reports  his  words  as  follows : — "Gentle- 
men, I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  honour 
you  have  paid  me  on  my  hasty  visit  to  the  Sove- 
reignty, and  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  drunk  my  health.  I  can  scarce  give  expres- 
sion to  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,— one  of 
which  is  that  of  thankfulness  that  I  am  enabled 
to  sit  amongst  you  this  evening  at  Bloemfontein. 
The  joy  which  I  feel,  is,  however,  considerably 
lessened  by  the  calamity  which  has  befallen  us 
all — I  aUudo  to  tho  sudden  death  of  the  lamented 
Major  Hogge,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, a  gentleman  who  had  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  the  good  feeling  which  now  so 
happily  exists.  Gentlemen,  we  live,  it  is  tnio, 
under  a  different  system  of  government,  but  our  in- 
terests are  so  intimately  connected,  that  what  is  tho 
interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  the  other.  Let 
us  then  forget  all  national  prejudices  and  distinc- 
tions, and  unite  our  utmost  endeavours  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  country  on  both  pides  of  the 
Vaal.  There  is  but  the  little  stream  of  the  Vonl 
liiver  running  bet^^'cen  us ;  if  it  goes  well  v,'itl» 
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xi8  on  tho  other  side,  it  will  go  well  with  you  on 
this ;  and  if  it  goes  ill  with  us,  it  will  go  ill  with 
you.  Let  us  then,  I  repeat,  sink  all  minor  dis- 
tinctions, and  never  forget  that  our  interests  are 
one.  I  sincerely  hope,  my  friends  and  country- 
men, that  the  important  meeting  which  is  nowheing 
held  in  this  town,  may  end  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  you  all,  and  that  peace,  prosperity,  and 
goodwill  may  be  the  fruits  of  it." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  whom  our 
perverse  system  of  colonial  government  converted 
for  a  time  into  a  most  determined  rebel.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  if  representative  and  re- 
sponsible government  had  been  established  in  the 
Cape  Colony  previous  toM8d6,  Pretorius  and  his 
companions  would  all  have  remained  loyal  sub- 
jects. The  emigration  might  have  taken  place,  as 
a  natural  expansion  of  the  population;  but  the 
emigrants  would  have  earned  their  allegiance 
with  them,  and  would  have  been  as  anxious  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  British  Em- 
pire as  the  Califomians  and  other  settlers  in 
western  America  are  to  retain  their  citizenship  in 
the  Union.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
for,  by  a  better  fortune  than  we  have  deserved, 
an  opportunity  now  occurs  for  redressing  our 
error,  and  retrieving  the  ground  which  has  been 
lost.  The  treaty  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  emigrants  was  acknowledged,  will  not  be  valid 
without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 
Before  this  sanction  is  given.  Parliament  will 
doubtiess  be  disposed  to  inquire  whether  tho  de- 
sire of  the  emigrants  for  freedom,  or  rather  for 
self-government,  cannot  be  satisfied  in  some  better 
way  than  by  excluding  them  altogether  from  the 
Empire.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  way 
may  be  easily  discovered.  In  fact,  it  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 
Pive  years  ago,  the  settlers  in  the  Orange  Territory 
were  as  much  averse  to  British  rule  as  are  now 
the  citizens  of  the  Trans- Vaal  Republic.  Indeed, 
they  formed  part  of  the  same  community,  and 
were  animated  by  exactly  tho  same  sentiments. 
The  declaration  of  British  sovereignty  in  that 
district  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  did  not,  of  course, 
produce  any  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  continued  to  be  as  strongly  disaffected 
as  they  were  before.  But,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  promise  of  free  institutions,  made  to 
them  last  year  by  Gleneral  Cathcart,  and  apparentiy 
confirmed  by  the  actual  concession  of  such  insti- 
tutions to  their  relatives  in  tho  Cape  Colony,  has 
produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling,  equally 
striking  and  instructive.  The  Dutch  colonists  of 
the  Orange  Territory  are  now  as  anxious  to  retain 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects  under  a  free 
constitution,  as  they  were  formerly  to  escape  from 
the  vexations  of  irresponsible  government.  The 
announced  intention  of  the  British  Government 
to  abandon  that  colony  has  excited  the  utmost 
consternation  among  the  settlers.  The  late  mails 
from  the  Cape  have  brought  to  this  country  peti- 
tions frx)ra  them,  deprecating  this  abandonment 
in  the  most  earnest  terms.  The  petitioners  pray 
that  an  elective  government  may  be  established 
in  the  territory,  in  accordaixcc  with  tho  wiehes  ex- 


pressed at  the  meeting  of  delegates  in  June,  1852; 
and  they  declare  their  readiness,  when  this  is 
done,  to  undertake  the  entire  defence  of  the 
colony. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  this  very  reasonable 
request  will  be  granted.     We  had  intended  to  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  some  occurrences  in  that 
colony,  which  are  supposed  to  have  led  the  Homo 
Government  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
abandoned.     But,  as  this  conclusion,  formed  i& 
ignorance  of  the  exact  condition  and  wishes  of  the 
settlers,  has  probably  been  already  modified,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  finally  reversed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.     Should  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  any 
other  minister  actuated  by  the  same  enlightened 
views,  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  within  a  year  or 
two,  both  the  Orange  Colony  and  Natal  will  have 
institutions  as  fr«e  as  those  which  have  just  been 
granted  to  the  Cape  Colony.    There  will  then  be 
three  British  colonies  in  South  Africa,  contermi- 
nous with  one  another,  similar  in  origin,  in  popu- 
lation, in  laws,  and  in  interests,  and  requiring  to 
be  imited  for  some  general  purposes,  such  as 
postal  commimication,  the  levy  of  customs*  duties, 
and  the  common  defence.    A  federal  government, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been 
established  in  New  Zealand,  wiU  obviously  be  the 
proper  mode  of  efiecting  this  combination.  Should 
the  proposal  then  be  made  to   the  Trans- Yaal 
emigrants  to  receive  a  free  colonial  constitution, 
and  to  join  this  federal  union,  instead  of  remain- 
ing an  isolated  community,  paying  tribute  on  all 
their  imports  to  the  custom-houses  of  the  Cape 
and  Nat^,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they 
will  readily  accept  such  an  advantageous  olfer. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  natural  solution  of  these 
South  African  perplexities,  which  have  hereto- 
fore caused  so  much  needless  embarrassment  and 
expense. 

One  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
this  extension  of  British  sovereignty  in  South 
Africa  requires  to  be  noticed.  If  the  Trans- 
Vaal  Territory  should  become  a  British  do- 
pendency,  it  is  supposed,  by  those  who  make  this 
objection,  that  in  process  of  time,  as  population 
increases,  there  will  be  a  renewed  emigration  to- 
wards the  interior,  and  that  in  this  way  our 
colonies  may  extend,  until  at  length  we  shall 
find  ourselves  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  government  over  half  the  African  continent. 
The  boldest  of  Colonial  Ministers  might  well  re- 
coil from  such  a  prospect.  It  is  therefore  satis- 
factory to  be  enabled  to  state  that  no  such  result 
is  possible.  Eecent  experience  has  left  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  It  is  foimd  that  the  whole  of 
central  Africa  within  the  tropics  is  uninhabitable 
by  persons  of  unmixed  European  descent.  The 
climate  is  not  merely  injurious,  like  that  of  India ; 
it  is  deadly.  The  Dutch  emigrants  have  already 
reached  the  northern  boundary  of  tho  healthy 
country.  They  have  repeatedly  endeavoure<i  to 
push  their  settiemcnts  beyond  this  boundary,  and 
have  been  as  often  repulsed,  after  the  loss  of  many 
of  their  number  by  the  yavages  of  tho  ineyitaUo 
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pcsdlenoe.  A  town  which  they  incautiously 
commenced  a  few  miles  too  far  north  of  the 
tropic,  is  now  left  desolate  and  in  ruins.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  traveller  who  lately  visited  their 
coontcy,  its  present  houndary  **  appears  to  bo  the 
utmost  Hmit  to  which  European  colonization  is 
likely  to  extend." 

This  Hmity  however,  will  include  ample  space 
for  a  group  of  colonies,  destined  to  form  hereafter 
'  a  populous  and  powerfiil  State,  The  glittering  at- 
ti^tions  of  Australia  have  of  late  drawn  all  eyes 
so  intently  towards  that  splendid  dependency, 
that  the  recent  progress  of  other  colonies  has  re- 
ceiTcd  less  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
obtained.  As  some  evidence  of  what  may  be 
expected  £rom  the  country  which  has  just  been 
described,  take  the  following  return  of  the  ex- 
ports of  a  single  staple  (wool)  from  a  single  port 
of  South  Africa — Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay. 
The  local  journal  which  gives  the  return,  observes 
ia  reference  to  it,  that  **tho  ratio  of  progression 
wonld  be  incredible,  did  it  not  appear  in  official 
docoments." 


Tw 

Qnantity,lb6. 

Volne 

1845      . 

.    .       728,705       ....    .£80,762 

1^6     . 

.     .     1,290,832      , 

,     .       52,002 

1H47     . 

.     .     2,018,504      . 

.    .       97,532 

HAS      . 

.     .     2,.'3fl8,;345      . 

.     ,     101,236 

1«49     . 

.     .     3,2H0,;J81      . 

,     .     100,748 

1*^50     . 

.     .     3,958,703 

.     125,703 

1J«51      , 

.     .     4,038,594      . 

.     .     137,560 

1852      . 

.     .     5,786,304      , 

,     .     217,384 

When  it  is  considered  that  during  the  last  eight 
years,  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
which  Port  Elizabeth  is  situated,  has  twice  suf- 
fered from  protracted  wars  with  the  natives,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of  its  exports  may 
seem  to  require  some  explanation.  This  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wool  produced 
in  the  new  settlements  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, viz.,  the  Orange  Territory  and  the  Trans- 
Vaal  Bepublic,  is  shipped  from  Algoa  Bay.  As 
yet,  however,  the  setters  in  those  extensive  ter- 
ritories can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered 
upon  this  field  of  production.  Our  manufacturers 
may  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  fears  of  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  wool.  At  no  great  distance  of 
time,  Soutii  Africa  alone  will  probably  furnish 
them  OS  largo  a  quantity  of  this  raw  material  as 
they  now  receive  from  cdl  other  sources. 

But,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  while  all  these 
political  and  commercial  benefits  are  to  accrue  to 
the  colonists,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  original 
possessors  of  the  country  ?    There  are  supposed  to 


be  about  eight  hundred  thousand  ''  natives,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  or  aboriginal  Africans, 
in  the  colonies  and  other  territories  south  of  the 
tropic — that  is  to  say,  in  the  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent which  is  nkcly  to  be  subject  to  British 
dominion.  Their  rights,  it  will  be  admitted,  are, 
or  should  bo,  as  sacred  as  though  they  were  all  of 
the  purest  Caucasian  race,  or  even  of  the  most  genu- 
ine Anglo-  Saxon  breed.  What,  then,  is  to  become  of 
them  and  of  their  rights  ?  Fortunately,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  admits  of  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  than  is  usually  given  in  such  cases.  These 
African  aborigines  will  not  be  exterminated,  like 
those  of  America  and  Australia.  They  do  not,  as 
has  been  said  of  the  others,  disappear  before  the 
advancing  line  of  colonization.  On  the  contrary, 
they  rush  within  this  line,  unite  themselves  to  the 
intruding  race,  accept  its  laws,  adopt  its  usages, 
and,  with  a  naturally  submissive  and  imitative 
spirit,  prefer  its  institutions  to  their  own.  Ko 
race  of  barbarians  is  so  reclaimable  as  the  African. 
The  slaveholding  States  of  America,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia,  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
There  are  in  the  Capo  Colony  about  a  hundred 
thousand  coloured  persons,  including  emancipated 
slaves,  Hottentots,  and  others.  Many  of  these 
have  already  made  a  considerable  advance  in  civi- 
lization, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  significant 
fact  that,  at  the  special  request  of  the  European 
colonists,  the  electoral  franchise  has  been  con- 
ferred, by  their  new  constitution,  upon  several 
thousands  of  the  coloured  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that,  through  the  invaluable 
labours  of  the  missionaries,  aided  by  the  example 
of  the  whites,  and  the  influences  of  commerce,  the 
whole  of  the  native  population  of  South  Africa 
will  at  length  be  civilized,  and  be  ultimately  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  British  subjects  in  a  self-governed 
colony.  More  than  this  the  most  determined  and 
most  benevolent  *'  protector  of  the  aborigines*' 
could  not  in  reason  ask  on  their  behalf.  Since, 
moreover,  the  climate  of  the  interior,  fatal  to 
white  men,  is  innocuous  to  persons  of  African 
descent,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these  civi- 
lized natives  of  South  Africa,  or  their  descendants, 
are  destined  to  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  the 
light  of  Christian  civilization  over  those  vast  central 
regions,  the  last  strongholds  of  barbarism,  which 
have  hitherto  been  guarded  by  their  pestilential 
atmosphere  from  the  approach  of  the  European 
explorer. 
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One  evening  last  month,  an  assembly  was  dis- 
persing, in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester. 
'The  occasion  had  a  particular  interest,  not  through 
the  object  for  which  they  had  met, — an  appeal  to 
support  Cluurch  Missions,  frequent  enough, — but 
it  was  the  last  public  business  to  be  done  in  that 
place.  Each  of  the  speakers  had  alluded  to  the 
past,  which  to  all  the  audience,  knowing  the 
local  history,  was  evidently  impressive.  "The 
axe  and  hammer,"  they  said,  '* would  be  demo- 
lishing, in  a  few  days,  this  edifice  replete  with 
Buch  varied  associations."  The  reverend  orators 
esteemed  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  which  had  often 
resounded  rude  clamours  of  worldly  contention, 
fortimate  in  the  religious  character  of  its  last 
•offices.  **  Nothing  in  its  life,"  they  said  "became 
it  like  its  departure ; "  and  one  apostolic  person, 
apologizing  with  needless  caution  for  an  allusion 
to  theatrical  usage,  "if  he  might  venture  to 
borrow  a  comparison  from  a  thing  which  h^  had 
never  seen,"  observed  that  "as  free  commerce 
had  been  the  prologue  to  this  Hall,  a  free  gospel 
should  be  its  epilogue."  Irreverent  jesters,  less 
averse  from  the  vanities  of  the  town,  had  ironi- 
cally congratulated  the  HaU  upon  its  quitting 
this  world  in  the  sanctity  of  "extreme  unction." 
The  place  had  been  a  fast  liver  in  its  brief  time, 
and  participated  many  questionable  transactions. 
The  retrospect  of  its  career  is  dashed  with  confu- 
sion ;  but  it  was  closing  amid  voices  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  "We,  having  been  acquainted 
with  its  past,  took  something  like  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  place ;  and,  as  for  the  manner  of  its 
end,  remembering  the  manly  fitinkness  of  our 
fathers,  which  (Hgnified  all  civic  and  political 
affairs  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a  divine 
sanction,  we  did  respectfully  receive  the  Bishop's 
benediction,  the  last  accents  publicly  uttered  in 
that  famous  public  Hall. 

Famous  it  has  been,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
■fame  of  this  age;  whatever  notoriety  may  bo 
acquired  from  newspaper  reports,  five  columns  in 
measure, — the  paper  columns  that  sustain  the 
modem  Temple  of  Fame, — ^whatever  the  frequent 
reception  of  distinguished  persons,  their  conversa- 
tion which  a  party,  or  perhaps  a  nation,  listens 
to,  could  impart  of  celebrity, — whatever  the  cita- 
tion of  its  name,  by  one  class  of  rhetoricians 
enthusiastically,  as  an  Athenian  would  mention 
the  Acropolis ;  or  else  derisively,  by  the  costive 
censure  of  the  Spectator ,  or  the  banter  of  the 
Times,  might  contribute  to  make  a  place  notable 
in  its  day, — the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester 
possessed.  Its  foundation  was  identified  with 
the  fundamental  principle  of  commercial  policy, 
from  which  its  name  was  taken.  It  was  buUt 
upon  Cobden's  ground,  by  the  Anti  Com  Law 
League.  They  built  it  slightly  and  hastily,  for 
temporary  service,  just  as  an  intellectual  work- 
shop while  they  were  repealing  the  monoply  laws. 
But  tho  task  was  difficult  and   prolonged  for 


years  their  special  use  of  the  place.    It  was  done 
at  length,  as  a  thing  must  be  done,  whenever  in- 
telligent energetic  men  combine  to  prove  that 
justice  and  prosperity  are  at  one ;  events  are  with 
them,  directed  by  the  soul  of  equity  and  wiadom, 
and  their  argument  is  concluded  by  the  issac  of 
the  fact.    It  was  done ;  England,  which  has  been 
falsely  accused  of  a  selfish  moral  isolation,  being 
indeed  the  world-embracing  nation,   assumed  a 
majestic  position  unequalled  by  any  state;  a  free 
community,  consulting  rightly  its  own  general 
interest,  in  preference  to  partial  claims,  resolved 
to  make  its  welfare  dependent  on  the  resources  of 
all  mankind,  and  on  the  supply  of  all  human 
wants, — to  make  common  stock  with  the  world, 
taking  the  children  of  Adam  into  an  unrestricted 
partnership.     We  have  not  in  this  page  to  pro- 
nounce the  panegyric  of  such  a  triumph;   tht 
shall  be  printed  in  larger  types  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  its  record  the  history  of  centuries, 
its  periods  the  growth  of  empires.    . 

But,  the  Free  Trade  Hall  had  been  associated 
with  very  diverse  proceedings.  "We  loitered,  as 
many  did,  after  the  multitude  dispersed,  looking 
round  at  the  familiar  walls,  and  at  the  now  faded 
decorations.  The  huge  efiSgies  .of  noble  beasts, 
guarding  the  steps  of  the  platform,  which  had  so 
frequently,  at  the  giddy  climax  of  uncertain  elo- 
quence, prompted  the  invocation  of  "British  Lions," 
in  happy  time  to  save  the  confusion  of  an  aspiring 
orator,  were  couchant  impassive,  without  signa- 
lizing by  a  shake  of  their  stony  manes,  or  an 
agitation  of  their  rigid  appendages,  any  satisfac- 
tion at  the  expiry  of  their  stately  vigil.  On  one 
side  the  fair  and  vigorous  god  of  Inspiration  and 
of  Light,  with  parted  lips  and  eye  of  triumph, 
gazed  forward  into  an  imaginative  distance;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  serene  sister,  austere  in  cold 
intelligence,  **  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy-fiw," 
led  her  swift  fevourite  through  intricate  paths  of 
the  forest,  and  over  mountain  summits  of  specula- 
tion. The  nine  divinities  of  song  and  science, 
with  certain  new  Muses,  like  Geology,  Chemistrj*, 
and  Manufacture,  whose  worship  ia  more  honoured 
hero  than  it  was  by  the  votaries  of  Helicon,  ven^ 
ranged  along  the  room.  High  at  the  lower  end  still 
glowed  the  painted  vision  of  tho  chariot  of  Par, 
in  which  the  ruddy  youthful  Sun,  escorted  by  the 
chorus  of  Hours,  is  home  over  sea  and  land,  if) 
cheer  and  illuminate  that  slumbering  shore,  which 
Aurora,  disperser  of  the  mist,  approaches  a  herald 
of  glory.  How  often,  impatient  of  platitudes  on 
the  platform,  and  of  repetitions  unworthy  to  bo 
repeated,  our  mind  had  glanced  that  way  for  re- 
lief, in  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  allegory  vhich 
symbolizes  the  dawn  of  a  world's  morning,  and 
the  celestial  march  of  himianity,  in  its  progress, 
like  the  Day,  simultaneous  over  earth  with  the 
advance  of  its  heavenly  source  ! 

All  these  accessaries  of  the  scene,  beheld  for  tho 
last  time,  reminded  ns  of  many  thing;8  there  seen 
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and  heard,  of  mach  to  be  regretted,  and  more  to 
be  admired.  Many  parts  had  been  played  on  that 
stage.  The  rapt  enthusiasm  of  an  impassioned 
gp^er,  whose  warm  indignation  or  pity  gave  to 
his  crowding  illustrations,  cast  as  in  a  furnace, 
poetic  figure  and  instantaneous  life, — the  clinging 
tones  of  entreating  compassion,  which  none  could 
shake  oS  and  go, — the  accents  of  ascending  hope, 
the  steady  monotone  of  sober  resolution,  the 
pointed  exclamations  of  anger, — these,  and  every 
note  of  the  moral  gamut,  with  the  language  of  their 
accompaninment,  the  flush  faces  and  excited  gestures 
of  Uieir  performers,  returned  fast  on  the  memory. 
But,  with  these,  intruded  also  the  contemptible ; 
the  crouching  dealer  in  cheap  compliments,  the 
impudent  auctioneer  of  his  own  pretensions,  the 
quirocating  trickster,  the  sycophant  who  reviles 
one  claas  to  win  the  favour  of  another,  and  he 
that  fawns  upon  a  multitude  whom  he  despises 
and  wiQ  betray.  These  with  sorrow  we  had  wit- 
se^ ;  for  that  place  was  open  to  all  indiscrimi- 
nate occupants.  Intellectual  knights-errant,  who 
in  the  days  of  mailed  chivalry  would  have  tilted 
with  cold  iron,  as  they  did  here,  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  championship,  with  logic  and  evidence, 
had  encountered,  in  this  arena,  each  other^s  le- 
Telled  argument;  and  each  had  striven,  rest- 
less in  assault,  to  unseat  his  antagonist  from  a 
prancing  hobby,  or  to  pierce  his  mail  of  proof. 
An  odidce  of  capacious  scope,  built  upon  an  ap- 
parent basis  of  wide  induction,  theoretically  laid 
out  in  several  apartments,  with  doors  to  admit 
erery  advantage,  and  windows  to  throw  out  every 
objection,  furnished  with  convenient  adjuncts  by 
practical  provision,  decorated  by  the  fondness  of 
a  partial  gaze, — ^we  had  seen  it  constructed ; 
then  we  had  seen  the  fabric  totter  before  the 
breath  of  scornful  nostrils,  and  fall  before  the 
•breath  of  a  speaking  mouth.  We  had  observed 
the  anatomical  skill  of  Analysis-dissect  a  mingled 
body  of  notions,  and  sunder  incongruous  elements, 
-bat  the  living  principle,  which  had  made  the 
heart  of  a  party  to  throb  as  of  one  man,  escaped  his 
searching  knife.  We  had  looked  on,  while  stealthy 
veavers  of  a  slender  matter  had  enveloped,  in  their 
fiohtle meshes,  an  object  of  intended  prey;  which, 
nsmg  np  then,  went  straightway  free,  out  of  their 
tattered  snare ;  a  step  of  English  sense,  without 
^ort,  passing  through  the  vain  entanglement  of 
elaborate  sophistry. 

The  place  had  been  let,  indeed,  to  the  most  va- 
Hons  uses ;  reminding  one,  in  its  diversified  ex- 
perience, of  that  fickle  epitome  of  mankind, 

Who,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  preacher y  fidler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

Its  very  large  extent,  accommodating  several 
thousand  persons,  made  it  unsuitable  for  those 
quieter  meetings,  which  merely  transact  busi- 
ness, or  discuss  matters  that  require  the  atten- 
tion of  a  moderate  number  of  minds.  But  for  the 
wholesale  invocation  of  a  multitudinous  senti- 
tteat,  the  Free  Trade  HaU  was  firequently  re- 
ported to;  and  in  that  city,  the  nursery  of  so 
^y  young  ideas,  a  Free  Trade  Hall  meeting  has 
^  iBgai^  as  fhe  oritioal  ordeal,  through 


which  every  novel  design  must  pass,  and  then 
take  rank  among  the  "  movements  "  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  when  the  matter  was  an  evangelical 
**  cause,"  a  collection  (D.V.)  in  aid  of  the  interest- 
ing mission  of  white  neckcloths  to  the  swarthy 
tribes  of  Borrioboolah  Gah,  that  vast  area  was 
full  of  bonnets,  and  a  waving  ocean  of  cambric 
sentimentality ;  once  it  was  full  of  broad  hats,  and 
stem  masculine  faces  under  them,  when  all  the 
mechanics  of  iron,  having  "  struck  "  with  cha- 
racteristic determinatioD,  met  to  confirm  their  resist- 
ance to  the  supposed  exactions  of  their  employers; 
that  manM  crowd,  seriously  resenting  what  they 
considered  a  grievance,  sitting  close  together  with 
no  boys,  or  women,  or  thoughtless  loiterers  among 
them,  was  the  most  imposing  aspect,  we  had  ever 
seen,  of  the  alternating  occupation  of  those 
benches.  How  the  pictures  of  society  and  human 
Hfe,  mirrored  in  that  Hall,  were  changed  and 
shifted  in  a  few  weeks  or  days !  One  evening,  it 
was  a  monster  tea  party ;  breathless  waiters  were 
staggering  to  and  fro  with  huge  vessels  of  boiling 
water ;  ladies  at  the  urns,  nigh  distracted  with  the 
incessant  care  of  filling  a  countless  fieet  of  teacups 
that  were  put  into  their  trays ;  children  silently 
stuffing  cake  into  their  mouths ;  damsels  waiting 
to  be  helped,  and  young  fellows  helping  themselves; 
everywhere,  a  clatter  of  saucers  and  of  tongues ; 
everywhere,  a  profusion  of  glittering  porcelain 
and  variegated  garlands;  plenty  of  innocent 
cheerfulness,  and  small  regard  for  the  long-winded 
speeches  to  follow.  The  next  evening,  it  was  as 
if  the  streets  of  the  town  had  poured  in  all  their 
motley  population,  bustling  tradespeople,  the 
the  dusty  workmen  and  factory  girls,  who  crowd 
along  at  one  o'clock,  the  shabby  vacant  loungers 
who  lean  against  the  wall,  the  trim  families  of 
surburban  gentility,  the  ladies  who  spend  their 
day  in  shopping,  and  the  danglers  who  haunt 
shop-doors  for  their  company, — these  had  come 
together  in  the  Hall,  as  they  do  in  the  street,  in- 
duced by  the  most  different  motives ;  some  with 
intelligent  interest,  others  to  get  rid  of  ennui,  or 
gather  a  topic  of  faint  conversation,  in  the  de* 
clarations  of  an  important  political  party ;  some 
with  suspended  balance  of  opinion,  came  impar- 
tially to  hear  and  decide ;  others  came,  for  the 
purpose  of  heaping  additional  matter  upon  the 
onesided  scale,  already  overweighted,  while  they 
had  neglected  to  seek  the  testimony,  justly  due  to 
the  other ;  a  few  came,  by  their  influential  pre- 
sence to  lend,  in  their  esteem  at  least,  more  re- 
spectable credit  to  the  cause ;  and  others  attended 
to  recommend  themselves,  by  such  assent,  to  tlio 
patronage  of  its  zealous  supporters;  but  the 
general  object  of  most  individuals  there,  was  no 
other,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  than  the  ostensi- 
ble one  of  the  meeting ;  whethei*  it  were  to  secure 
cheap  com,  or  gratuitous  popular  education,  par- 
liamentary reform,  or  whatever  advantage  the 
public  mind  of  England,  even  of  a  part  of  the 
nation,  earnestly  desires ;  and,  when  a  multitude, 
affected  with  generous  sympathy  and  romantic 
admiration,  shouted  their  welcome  to  the  eloquent 
representative  of  oppressed  nationalities, — looked 
up,  in  tumultaoue  rapture;  to  eeo  a  gnvve£tigliBh< 
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man  ombraco  the  Hungarian  Dictator,  or  thrilled 
with  the  passionato  accents  of  a  strange  language, 
in  which  the  fervid  Italian  hissed  forth  his  hatred 
of  Austria, — then,  it  must  hare  been  a  cold  and 
narrow  mind,  witnessing  such  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions, which  could  bo  sceptical  of  their  sin- 
cerity, or  unimpressed  with  their  majestic  force ; 
the  voice  of  a  people,  whether  wisely  or  un- 
worthily directed,  when  it  demands  a  right  or 
clamours  for  Barabbas,  is  mighty  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  a  sound  of  unequalled  sublimity. 
"What  region  of  inanimate  creation  can  show  the 
poet  a  more  inspiring  scene,  than  is  the  surging 
expanse  of  a  great  human  throng,  menacing  or 
exulting,  seething  into  harsh  fury  or  melting  into 
smooth  content  ?  What  poet  of  the  loftiest  order, 
we  might  rather  ask,  has  neglected  to  study  this 
most  awfiil  and  wonderful  page  of  the  universe  ? 
There  are  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  dreams  of 
terror,  in  the  impending  catastrophe  of  their  peo- 
ple, were  haunted  by  "the  noise  of  a  host,  as  of  a 
flood."  There  is  old  Homer,  long  before  the  de- 
mocratic age,  who  brings  forward  a  councillor  in 
the  military  assembly : — 

He  spoke ;  and  hugely  shouted  all  the  Greeks,  as  when 

a  wave, 
With  a  wind  of  tempest  driving,  clashes  full  upon  the 

beach, 
Or  roars  around  a  jutting  rock,  that  stands  amid  the  sea, 
Bearing  the  brunt  of  all  the  gales ;  they  clamoured  so 

round  him. 

Tliero  is  the  first  of  dramatists,  whoso  sonorous 
verse  was  learned  not  only  of  the  soul-stirring 
music  of  ringing  weapons  at  Marathon,  nor  only 
compounded  of  the  mingled  shrillness  and  thunder 
of  the  sea;  but  in  the  congregated  Demos  of 
Athens,  he  had  summoned  the  loud  consent  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  heroic  measures ;  and  he  had 
seen,  that  which  he  describes  of  the  Argive  re- 
public : 

The  air  was  shaken  with  the  multitude 
Of  right  hands  lifted,  signing  this  decree. 

There  is  our  Milton,  whose  report  of  the  council 
in  Pandemonium,  and  of  the  more  subdued  and 
moderate  applause  of  the  seraphic  audience,  we 
may  quote  by  way  of  comparison  with  that 
above : — 

He  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmur  filled 
The  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustering  wjnd,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafaring  men  o'erwatched,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest ;  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleased, 
Advising  peace. 

But  of  the  poetical  aspect  of  popular  agitations, 
we  may  find  more  testimony,  in  the  essay  which 
shall  discuss  an  interesting  question  of  literary 
historv, — ^the  causes  why  the  few  grandest  of  the 
world  8  poets  have  been,  in  tjieir  day,  practical 
statesmen ;  why,  at  least,  no  really  great  poet  has 
been  devoid  of  a  present  sympathy,  and  concern, 
with  the  social  and  political  exigencies  of  his 
time ;  why  it  is,  that  imaginative  genius,  although 


sometimes  alone  in  the  serenity  of  a  towering  in- 
tellect, must  borrow  the  heart  of  the  multitude, 
and  feel  the  passions  of  the  unsophisticated  many, 
in  order  to  become  a  spokesman  for  cathoHc  hu- 
manity. 

These  were  among  the  associations  of  the  Public 
Hall.     But  the  fatal  step,  which  digresses  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  in  the  contrast  of 
accidental  pettiness  with  the  momentous  solemnity 
of  real  interest,  had  been  made  very  frequently, 
on  that  platform.     Vanity  and  meanness,  like  an 
ape  clambering  among  tiie  statues  of  the  gods, 
had  provoked  our  laughter  in  the  very  face  of 
moral  majesty.     Enough  of  such  incidents,  to 
which  we  would  not  recur ;  that  place  had  also 
been  the  seat  of  reverence,  and  the  testing-foi^ 
of  honest  candour.     Awkward  speakers  had  there 
become  graceful  with  the  dignity  of  inartificial 
truth ;  gflJTulous  ones  had  been  listened  to  without 
tedium,  because  they  and  their  hearers,  acquainted 
with  each  other's  character,  felt  a  mutual  respect. 
Familiar  phrases,  and  honoured  names,  connected 
with  things  that  they  had  reason  to  value,  were 
heard  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  seemed  not 
trite  or  insignificant.    Faces  which  the  populace 
knew  by  heart,  which  they  had  perused  for  hours 
upon  hustings  or  stage,  were  there  welcomed,  on 
each  reappearance,  as  the  presence  of  dear  friends. 
In  that  place  had  been  invested  no  slight  share 
of  the  people's  affection,  which  whosoever  can 
despise  is  worthy  of  none. 

The  effect  of  that  initiative,  as  well  as  con- 
trolling, influence,  in  the  affairs  of  our  social  life, 
which  the  system  of  spontaneous  public  meetings, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  extending  together 
with  its  natural  ally,  the  larger  scope  and  freer 
circulation,  of  newspapers,  increasingly  acquires, 
we  leave  to  be  discussed  by  those,  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  indicate  the  course  of  political  tendencies. 
Its  inmiediate  consequence,  evidentiy,  is  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  hahits  of 
critical  disputation,  and  in  confidentiy  pronounc- 
ing judgment.  Whether  the  more  prompt  intel- 
ligence, and  the  self-reliant  forwardness  of  opinion, 
fostered  by  such  habits,  may  be  altogether  sepa- 
rate from  the  risk  of  a  disposition  to  hastr 
dogmatism,  and  impatience  of  deliberate  inquiry, 
— ^is  a  doubt  that  has  been  seriously  entertained, 
by  many  persons  who  are  not  wanting  either  in 
respect  for  popular  rights  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  this  age.  That  the  prevailing  Bmit- 
ment  of  any  miscdlaneous  assembly  of  English- 
men, even  though  it  be  a  mere  crowd  in  the 
market-place,  generally  is  a  fair  and  generous 
one,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  can- 
didly observed  its  manifestations;  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  always  happen,  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  special  information,  upon  the  suhject 
they  intend  to  adjudicate,  exists  in  the  aggregate 
comprehension  of  the  meeting;  whoso  minds, 
already  in  a  train  for  excitement,  are  thus  laid  at 
the  mercy  of  an  ex-parte  appeal.  It  would  bo 
wrong,  if  we,  however  decidedly  attached  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  not  less  for  their  culture  of 
the  virtues  of  citizenship,  than  for  their  security 
to  tho   public  welfare,  affected  to  ign<^  this 
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accompanying  hazard,  which  must  be  guarded 
against,  if  we  would  preserve  their  exercise. 

Another  suggestion  occurs,  as  the  result  of 
some  experience  in  these  proceedings.  Practical 
inconTBnience  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a 
uniform  submission  to  the  same  rules  of  "order." 
A  regular  code,  minutely  prescribing  the  etiquette 
of  public  discussions, — ^not,  of  necessity,  adhering 
to  the  practice  of  Parliament,  which  is  not  inva- 
riably applicable  to  the  diverse  emergencies  of 
mixed  assemblies, — ^a  methodical  provision  for 
the  accidents  which  do  sometimes  throw  a  public 
meeting  into  confusion,  and  render  its  decision 
misatisfactory,  is  still  a  desideratum.  In  every 
town  of  the  kingdom,  are  scores  of  respectable 
and  sagacious  men,  who  will  undertake  to  preside 
npon  any  occasion ;  yet  we  are  quite  sure,  they 
would  not  all  agree,  in  defining  the  chairman's 
dnfy,  in  some  particular  instances.  They 
would  agree,  in  requiring  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  a  proposition  to  be  heard  previously 
to  any  further  discussion  of  it;  they  would  also 
be  aware,  that  until  some  other  person  move  a 
distinct  amendment,  no  further  £scu6sion  is  in 
Older,  except  through  the  tolerating  favour  of  the 
meeting.  But,  after  an  amendment  has  been 
moved  and  seconded,  it  may  be  desired,  by  a  third 
party,  to  propose  another  very  different  amend- 
ment. Here,  the  difficulty  begins.  The  chairman, 
Tery  likely,  allows  the  second  amendment  to  be 
moved,  and  is  thus  encumbered  with  three  com- 
peting propositions.  The  debate  is  protracted,  as 
we  have  seen  it,  for  many  hours ;  three  antagonist 
parties,  each  led  on  to  the  combat  by  its  pair  of 
champions,  and  rallying  behind  its  little  paper 
flag,  the  written  copy  of  their  resolution,  engaging 
finally  in  a  confused  mel^e,  exchanging  alternate 
sarcasms  and  contradictions,  until  their  ammuni- 
tion be  exhausted.  What  is  the  chairman  to  do 
now?  He  has  three  substantive  proposals,  only 
one  of  which  the  meeting  can  accept.  We  are 
not  going  to  help  him  out  of  the  embarrassment, 
which  he  ought  to  have  avoided  at  the  outset. 
He  acts  upon  his  own  judgment,  or  on  the  advice 
of  friends ;  or  else,  to  appear  impartial,  he  bows 
to  tiie  dictation  of  the  party  which  he  is  least 
inclined  to  favour;  or  perhaps,  he  yields  to  the 
most  violent  who  clamours  loudly,  "I  rise  to 
order,  Mr.  Chairman ! "  He  puts  the  original 
motion  to  a  show  of  hands,  not  absolutely  on  its 
own  merits;  "those  who  are  in  favour  of  it, 
hold  up  their  hands, — now,  those  who  are  against 
it;"  but  he  first  requests  the  supporters  of  the 
onginal  resolution  to  declare  themselves,  and,  as 
aa  alternative,  he  puts  not  the  simple  negative, 
^i  one  of  the  amendments.  Then  comes  a  re- 
newal of  the  clamour.  Which  of  the  amendments 
ought  to  take  precedence  ?  Some  people  demand 
the  first  amendment,  to  be  placed  as  alternative 
^th  the  original  resolution;  others  think,  the 
second  amendment,  lying  nearest  to  them,  at  this 
moment  of  the  proceedings,  should  be  disposed  of 
first.  We  have  seen  it  done,  in  both  these  ways; 
we  have  also  seen  the  two  amendments  placed 
tpgether,  and  put  to  the  vote,  for  one  to  neutra- 
lise the  other,  after  which  the  survivor  had  to 
TOi  zx, — vo,  owxxiy. 


stand  up  and  set  to  with  the  original  motion. 
Very  often  we  have  seen,  when  there  happened 
to  be  a  majority  of  hands  shown  for  the  first 
amendment,  as  compared  with  the  original  reso- 
lution, that  then,  the  chairman  has  declared  the 
first  amendment  absolutely  passed,  and  has  refused 
to  give  the  second  amendment  any  chance  at  all. 
This  was  regarded,  by  the  advocates  of  the  last 
proposition,  as  unjustly  depriving  them  of  all 
opportunity  to  express  their  preference,  since 
they  could  not  approve  of  the  original,  nor  of  the 
prior  amendment;  and  the  chairman  had  not 
enabled  them  to  meet  either  of  those  with  a  mere 
negative,  because  they  did  not  choose  to  adopt  its 
substantial  opponent.  "This  also  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.*'  In  the  official  meetings  even 
of  railway  shareholders,  which  are  invested  with 
legal  authority  to  dispose  of  the  corporate  affairs, 
we  have  seen  the  most  disastrous  confusion,  pos- 
sibly making  void  the  resolutions  of  the  Company, 
occasioned  by  the  imperfect  understanding,  or  in- 
consistent practice,  of  these  functions  of  orderly 
conduct.  Honourable  men  have  been,  through 
such  error,  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  dishonesty; 
gentlemen,  of  usually  courteous  and  serene  de- 
meanour, have  so  provoked  each  other^  as  to 
bandy  intolerable  and  unmerited  recriminations ; 
where,  if  uniform  order  were  observed,  their  grace 
and  temper  would  not  have  been  impaired. 

These  reflections,  and  a  great  deal  more,  equally 
appropriate  to  Exeter  Hall,  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  in  the  metropolis,  the  Town  Hall  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  Music  Hall  at  Leeds,  or  the  places 
of  public  demonstrations  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
or  any  other  of  our  great  cities,  belonged  to  the 
Free  Trade  HaU  of  Manchester ;  and,  as  illus- 
trating some  peculiarities  of  the  present  epoch  of 
our  history,  we  have  stated  them,  as  of  more  than 
a  mere  local  interest.  Other  purposes  to  which 
the  edifice  had  been  applied,  pertaining  to  amuse- 
ment rather  than  to  serious  business,  we  have  not 
recalled. — The  amateur  theatrical  performance  of 
a  distinguished  literary  company — the  melodious 
heart-storming  vehemence  of  grand  voices,  which 
the  ears  of  the  whole  world  greedily  desire — the 
wholesorae  and  agreeable  feast  of  excellent  music 
weekly  provided  for  the  popular  recreation,  at 
prices  within  reach  of  the  poorest,  (a  service  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  social  improvement 
for  which  the  generous  proprietor  has  received  the 
signal  acknowledgments  of  his  fellow  townsmen,) 
these  and  the  most  various  exhibitions — a  grove 
with  statues  and  cool  fountains  for  the  summer 
lounger — ^miles  of  canvass  scenery,  of  mountains 
and  famed  cities  in  foreign  lands,  spread  out  in 
that  room ;  the  area,  now  occupied  by  members 
"of  a  Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  guise  of  Christ- 
mas mummers,  with  the  Boar's  Head  in  pro- 
cession; at  another  time,  an  equestrian  circus, 
with  galloping  horses  and  motley  gynmasts  in  the 
ring^ — ^the  pageantry  of  these  mimic  wonders,  if 
it  were  worth  our  while  to  describe  what  every 
child  has  seen,  would  offer  a  curious  range  of 
comparison  with  those  graver  occasions  of  ingeni- 
ous display  which  have  been  referred  to,  as  con- 
necting the  Free  Trade  HaU  with  the  '« public  " 
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phases  of  our  social  life.  But,  wc  have  lingered  \  and  honest  population,  meeting  for  just  and  vise 
hero  long  enough.  On  that  same  ground,  in  the  \  purposes ;  and  may  its  echoes  be  ever  those  of 
history  of  lladicalism  grimly  denoted  Peterho,  the  ,  cheerful  mirth,  of  true  words  boldly  spoken,  and 
soil  once  moistened  with  the  blood  of  unoffending  of  noble  sentiments  with  unanimous  consent  ap- 
people,  a  new  Public  Hall  is  now  being  erected.  I  plauded ! 
May  it  be  crowded  a  thousand  times  with  a  sober ' 


BRIBERY    AND    CORRUPTION. 


Brtbert  has  been  at  all  times  practised,  proba- 
bly from  the  first  foundation  of  popular  as  well  as 
of  absolute  government.  It  is  a  modo  of  cor- 
rupting persons  of  feeble  virtue  by  offering  them 
a  price  for  the  purchase  of  their  morality,  in- 
fluence, and  honour.  Bribery  has  also  been, 
down  to  the  present  day,  used  as  a  means  of 
securing  those  who  have  already  been,  or,  who 
are  even  traditionally,  corrupted.  The  greater 
the  power  of  corrupting  a  people,  the  more  general, 
both  morally  and  politically,  does  corruption  per- 
vade a  nation ;  and  the  more  corrupt  the  people 
are,  the  more  their  civil,  religious,  and  political 
liberties  are  endangered. 

If  the  Roman  citizens  and  soldiers  had  not 
been  generally  corrupted,  they  would  never  have 
yielded  their  liberties,  first,  to  Julius  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  to  Octavianus.  Nor  would  the  latter 
have  ever  acquired  a  title,  nor  maintiuned  his 
ground  as  Augustus,  if  they  had  not  degenerated 
so  far  as  to  surrender  their  liberties  in  exchange 
for  his  munificent  distributions  of  food  and  money, 
nor  yielded  up  their  common  rights  amid  the 
amusements  and  exhibitions  which  ho  had  insti- 
tuted to  excite  tlieir  passions,  and  intoxicate 
their  senses.  When  the  Senate  of  Rome,  in  its 
degradation  under  Tiberius,  decreed  money  and 
honorary  distinctions  to  the  Praetorian  Bands,  the 
corruption  of  Rome  became  complete  \  and  when, 
after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  those  dangerous 
and  turbulent  soldiers  sold  the  empire  by  public 
auction  to  Didius  Julianus,  tlio  Roman  power 
continued  &om  that  day  steadily  to  decline  until 
its  final  downfal. 

The  Roman  Emperors  were,  like  some  mo- 
dem sovereigns,  surrounded  by  flatterers  or  con- 
spirators ;  and  when  Diocletian  retired  to  Salona, 
to  grow  cabbages,  and  to  cultivate  fruits  in  pre- 
ference to  reassuming  the  purj)le,  he  spoke  truth 
fully,  when  he  observed  that  "  of  all  arts  that  of 
reigning  was  the  most  difficult."  And  he  forcibly 
explained  this  difficulty,  when  he  remarked,  "  how 
often  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five  councillors 
to  conspire,  in  order  to  deceive  their  sovereign  ? 
Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exulted  dignity, 
truth  is  concealed  firom  his  knowledge.  He  can 
see  only  wiih  their  eyes,  and  hears  nothing  but 
their  misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most 
important  offices  upon  vice  and  weakness,  and 
disgraces  the  most  virtuous  and  deserving  among 
luA  Bubjeota,    By  euoh  infamous  arts  tiie  best  aad 


wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of 
their  courtiers." 

In  the  whole  history  of  Asiatic  govcmments, 
bribery  and  corruption,  coupled  with  assassina- 
tion, constitute  the  principal  features.  The  history 
of  the  Greek  or  Lower  Empire  is  litUe  else  than 
the  records  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  other 
crimes.  It  was  by  corruption  that  the  Medici 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  Elorence.  It  was  by 
intrigue  and  corruption,  political  and  religious, 
that  the  Italian  republics,  and  Italian  patriotifim 
were  degraded  and  ruined. 

Algernon  Sidney,  a  great  apostle  and  martyr 
for  true  liberty,  demonstrates,  in  the  40th  section 
of  his  '*  Discourse  on  Government,"  that  "  Liberty 
produces  virtue,  order,  and  stability,"  that  *'  Sla- 
very is  accompanied  with  vice,  weakness,  and 
misery."  ^^Machiavelli,"  observes  Sidney,  **  dis- 
coursing of  tliose  matters,  finds  virtue  to  be  bo 
essentially  necessary  to  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  liberty,  that  he  thinks  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  corrupt  people  to  set  up  a  good  govcni- 
ment,  or  for  a  tyranny  to  be  introduced  if  they  bo 
virtuous ;  and  makes  this  conclusion,  that  where 
the  matter  (that  is  the  great  body  of  the  people) 
is  not  corrupted,  tumults  and  disorders  do  no 
hurt ;  where  it  is  corrupted,  good  laws  do  no  good; 
which  being  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience, 
I  think  no  wise  man  has  ever  contradicted  him." 

Montesquieu  observed  that  "the  English  Consti- 
tution will  lose  its  liberty,  will  perish,  when  the 
legislative  power  shall  have  become  more  corrupt 
than  the  Executive."  We  do  not  believe  that 
either  Parliament  or  the  Executive  can,  in  Great 
Britain,  become  essentially  corrupt, — ^but  cor- 
ruption may  be  infused  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  the  extensive  practice  of  bribery,  intimi- 
dation, and  corruption  at  the  elections  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  by  the  retention  of  rotten  and 
historically  corrupted  parliamentary  boroughs. 

Fix)m  the  day  that  Louis  XI.,  by  military  force 
and  with  money,  destroyed  the  feudal  system  and 
established  absolutism  in  Prance,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  the  most  effectual  agents  employed 
not  only  by  the  government,  but  also  by  all  thoso 
who  aspired  to  power. 

Although  in  England  the  barons  usually  asserted 
their  own  rights,  yet  justice  was  invariably  de- 
layed, when  the  Xing  was  not  bribed  to  direct 
the  courts  to  terminate  trials.  All  the  fines, 
and  penalties  ontoaerated  by  Haddox  in  bi«  Bii* 
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tory  of  the  Excheqner,  with  thousands  of  others, 
were  bribes  for  corrupting  the  tribunals  of  law, 
or  for  CTading  punUhmente.  The  presents  given 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  many  of  her  prede- 
cessors may  be  considered  as  bribes  for  royal 
fii7ours— often  for  obtaining  bare  justice. 

The  most  able  and  learned  judges  accepted 
bribes.  How  sorrowM  is  it  to  read  in  the  history 
of  oor  country  that  the  father  of  modem  philo- 
wphy— the  great  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
learned  of  English  judges — ^was  charged  with 
having,  and  that  he  even  acknowledged  to  have, 
KceiTed  large  bribes. 

Bribery  has  not  for  a  long  period  been  either 
ofered  to,  or  accepted  by  the  learned  judges  who 
preside  oyer  our  tribunals  of  justice;  but,  in 
other  respects,  during  the  last  century,  corruption 
vas  ahnost  universally  practised.  The  Kings 
bought  statesmen,  clergymen,  authors,  and  other 
public  men.  Walpole  considered  every  man  was, 
in  some  way,  completely  open  to  corruption.  He 
no  doubt  acted  on  &at  perfidious  system  of  tempta- 
tion, to  the  fascinations  of  which  we  believe  there 
were  splendid  and  numerous  exceptions.  But 
the  success  of  his  own  bribery  and  corruption 
almost  justified  his  dictum,  that  all  men  had 
their  pnce. 

The  press  has  not  only  itself  been  often,  though 
not  always,  corrupted,  but  it  has  been  used  as  an 
engine  of  corruption  and  misrepresentation.  Bri- 
bery and  corruption  were  rife  and  systematic 
during  the  government  of  the  notorious  Cabal 
ministry  of  Charles  II.  Both  were  used  as  sys- 
tematic engines  of  power  during  the  reigns  of 
Anne,  and  the  four  Georges.  Pitt,  Dundas,  and 
Castlereagh,  practised  unscrupulous  bribery  in 
corrupting  the  three  Kingdoms. 

Pitt  had  his  inducements  for  bribing  and  cor- 
rupting the  English  constituencies.  Dundas 
bribed  and  politically  demoralized  the  whole  of 
that  (until  after  the  Reform)  one  great  Rotten 
Lorough,  known  in  history  as  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Castlereagh  and  others  cor- 
rupted the  whole  Irish  Parliament;  which 
however,  was  only  elected  by  a  fraction  of  the 
Irish,  the  qualified  protestants. 

Fox  and  the  whole  of  the  aristocratic  "WTiigs, 
bribed  and  corrupted  the  Prince  of  "Wales.  They 
made  him  a  rebellious  son  and  a  debauchee.  He 
83  regent  and  king  disavowed,  shunned,  and 
hated  them.  He  indeed  never  loved  any  one.  He 
had  no  affections  but  for  those  who  ministered  to 
his  sensualities. 

Kings  and  Lord  Chancellors  bribed  even  tlirough 
the  Church — ^men  in  holy  orders  received  livings 
from  both,  by  the  influence  of  party  men  with  the 
Crown  and  tiie  ministry.  All  official  appointments 
were  political,  not  impartial.  The  colonies,  In- 
dia, the  revenue  departments,  the  army,  the  navy, 
^ere  all  under  subservience  to  political  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  judicial  benches  were 
bribes,  greedily  sought  after  by,  and  scai'cely 
erer  given  to  any  but  to  political  partisan  lawyers. 
Who  and  what  were  our  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
DeaoB,  Prebends,  Canons  ?  Who  and  what  were 
the  Peers  created  since  the  first  years  of  the 


History  of  Party — who  since  the  same  period 
our  Lord  Chancellors  and  other  judges,  min- 
isters of  State  and  other  officials ;  who  were  colo- 
nial governors  and  judges?  Let  the  history  of 
party,— of  elections,— of  votes  in  Parliament,  re- 
veal the  secrets  of  place  and  patronage ! 

How  did  the  men  vote  who  once  sat  for  tho 
sixty-six  boroughs,  which  were  annihilated  by 
schedule  A.  and  for  those  reduced  to  return  only 
one  member,  instead  of  two  members  ?  AVhy  they 
all,  together  with  those  elected  by  the  eighty  to 
one  hundred  still  remaining  rotten  boroughs,  were 
either  place-men  themselves,  or  they  were  the 
steady  voters  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
parties  who  divided  the  politics  of  the  country, — 
or  they  were  bribed,  seduced,  and  corrupted,  by 
tho  party  in  power,  to  desert  tho  party  out  of 
power. 

Has  the  Reform  Act  cured  tho  public  corrup- 
tion? No !  it  has  scarcely  moderated  the  bribery! 
— the  results  of  the  last  general  election  have  placed 
on  record  a  monstrous  catalogue  of  black  revela- 
tions,^-of  bribes,  perjury,  and  corruption;  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  by  "Whigs,  Tories,  Pcel- 
itos,  Derbyites,  and  Irish  Brigadists, — ^by  officials, 
lawyers,  and  priests. 

In  England  and  in  Ireland,  the  bribery,  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation,  were  at  very  many 
elections,  conspicuous  and  shameless.  Prom  Scot- 
land there  was  but  one  petition  against  a  sitting 
member,  and  that  has  failed.  Scotland,  the  former 
rotten  borough  of  the  Butes  and  Dundases,  has 
not,  at  least  in  her  parliamentary  elections, 
exhibited  corruption  since  1832 — Scotland  may 
have  many  other  sins  to  atone  for;  but  so  far, 
her  representative  independence  has  for  twenty 
years  been  maintained. 

Well,  how  have  Ireland  and  the  Irish  acted 
since  1832  ?  Certainly  not  as  if  the  nation  were 
instructed  or  tempered  for  practical  constitutional 
government !  O'ConncU  was  useful  until  after  tho 
Catholics  were  emancipated  from  political  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religion, — afterwards  he  did 
not  a  little  mischief.  Can  any  one  prove  that  he 
has  left  a  trace  of  good  for  Ireland  behind  him  ? 
Can  any  one  point  out  any  practical  good  accom- 
plished by  the  Pseudo  Irkh  Patriots,  called  tho 
Brigade  ?  We  believe  not, — Ireland  wants  more 
than  any  other  nation,  the  unity  of  her  people 
for  practical  usefulness — ^not  unity  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mere  legislative  and  administrative  ob- 
struction. Her  political  priests  are  a  scandal  to 
their  Church;  not  but  that  the  Irish  have  just 
complaints — not  but  that  there  is  another  Church 
rich  in  revenues,  and  demanding  reforms  of  evils 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have 
the  most  just  cause  to  complain  of,  as  grievously 
oppressive.  Touching  this  Church,  and  some  other 
real,  not  imaginary  Irish  grievances,  we  will 
speak  at  another  time — in  a  separate  article.  But 
do  bribery,  intimidation,  and  corruption  prevail  at 
the  Irish  elections  ?  Certainly !  If  the'  secret  wrro 
revealed  of  the  seat  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
was  transfoiTcd  by  a  pretended  Liberal  to  a  member 
of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  it  would  in  all 
probability  prove  the  salo  of  a  whole  constituency 
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by  a  retiring  (?)  member,  to  a  minister  in  power. 
Intimidation,  riots,  and  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  were  however  far  more  conspicuous  and 
quite  as  disgraceful  as  bribery,  during  the  last 
general  election  in  Ireland. 

Well,  let  us  turn  to  England  ?  We  do  believe  that 
even  during  the  whole  administration  of  Walpole, 
the  Minister  who  actually  salaried  Members,  there 
never  was  more  corrupt  bribery  and  intimidation 
than  during  the  last  General  Election.  There  were 
not  merely  two  or  three  "W.  B.*s  and  A.  S.'s,  there 
were  legions  of  such ;  but  they  were  understrapper- 
criminals.  A  digest  of  the  evidence  on  the  Derby, 
Canterbury,  Chatham,  and  Plymouth  election  peti- 
tions, would  indeed  form  a  curious  volume — a  me- 
morial of  Derhyite  recklessness  and  electioneering 
corruption.  Liverpool,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
prove  still  more  profligate.  Who  were  Mr.  Forbes 
Mackenzie's  committee-men  ?  Did  any  one  draw 
a  check  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  corrupt? 
no,  but  to  bribe  the  always  corrupt  freemen  of  the 
old  slave-trading  port.  Was  there  a  man  with  a 
fat  purse,  who  was  led  .to  hope  that  he  would  be 
created  a  baronet  ?  Was  his  lady  amused  by  the 
Halls  of  Knowsley  ''  homing  in  the  distance'*  for 
her  reception  ?  We  will  say  no  more,  but  wait 
to  hear  the  revelations  that  will  assuredly  be 
made  before  the  Committee  on  the  last  Liver- 
pool elections. 

The  Canterbury  revehtions  arc,  however,  at  pre- 
sent, the  most  glaring.  Poor  Lady  Conyngham 
did  not,  however,  either  by  her  tears,  or  her  money, 
succeed  in  returning  her  son-in-law  for  the  city 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  a*Becket.  The 
archiepiscopal  city  may,  indeed,  now  and  here- 


after, be  as  renowned  for  its  immorality  and  cor- 
ruption, as  it  was  ancientiy  for  its  pilgrimages 
and  its  miracles.  It  would  truly  require  many  a 
saint  and  many  a  miracle  to  render  Canterbmy 
immaculate. 

Bribery  and  corruption  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  be  practised.  There  will  still  be  a  thousand 
ways  to  bribe  and  corrupt,  aye,  and  to  intimidate 
too !  The  Tories  have  notoriously  practised  these 
means — the  Whigs  have  done  so — all  have  done 
so,  in  degree.  But  none  have  beat  the  Derbyites. 
In  their  political  sport  they  have  been  as  reckless 
off  the  turf,  as  they  have  in  their  racing  and  betting 
on  the  turf 

If  we  cannot  prevent,  can  we  moderate  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  corruption  ?  The  BaUot  may  pre- 
vent intimidation — not  bribery,  consequently  not 
corruption.  Extension  of  the  Suffirage  may,  in  some 
degree,  abate  bribery — ^Universal  Suflft-age  would 
not!  Will  stringent  laws  and  heavy  penalties  pre- 
vent bribery  ?  Experience  tells  us  no  !  The  only 
really  extensive,  though  not  perfect  remedy,  would 
be  to  have  no  mere  borough  representatives  at  all. 
Let  each  county  include  all  the  towns — ^let  the 
whole  population  of  the  county  and  towns,  for  ex- 
ample, Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lanark- 
shire, each  return  their  fair  share  of  Members. 
Let  there  be  none  of  those  vendible  voters — ^mis- 
called/r^^mw.  Let  each  qualified  elector,  in  town 
or  county,  have  as  many  votes  as  the  whole 
number  of  Members  for  tho  county,  including  its 
towns ;  and  this  plan  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption.  Let  the  voters 
have  the  Ballot,  fjso,  to  prevent  intimidation. 
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THE    FLYING    HORSE. 

A     TALE     OF     CASHMERE. 


Canto  the  Second, 


"  There's  something  in  a  flying  horse !" — 

Wordsworth. — Prologue  to  Peter  BeU. 

Of  all  the  sad  swains  that  sigh  under  the  sun, 
Conceive  yourself  reader  the  fortunate  one. 
That's  just  stepping  out  of  a  carriage  and  pair 
At  the  porch  of  St.  George's  in  Hanover  Square ; 

With,  under  yoiu:  wing, 

A  "  gushing  young  thing," 
And  snug  in  your  waistcoat  tho  guinea  gold  ring. 

And  farther,  suppose 

That  just  as  you  rose. 
At  the  clinching  "  amen,"  from  your  knees  to  your 

toes. 
And  the  gushiug  young  croatiu^  was  blowing  its  nose, 
The  pompous  old  beadle,  with  business-like  stride, 
Pushed  Mamma  and  Papa  cavalierly  aside. 
And  seized  the  small  waist  of  your  homfiod  bride; 

And,  without  more  ado, 

Complacently  flow 


Through  the  air  to  the  pulpit  and  wished  you  adieu  * 
Flitted  up  to  the  gallery — ^perched  on  the  rail. 
Nodding  and  wiiiking  and  wagging  his  tail; 
Then  dashed  out  of  window  full  tilt  from  the  organ ; 
Why,  law ! — talk  of  men  struck  to  stone  by  the  Gorgon ! 
You  d  probably  feel,  left  alone  in  your  glory. 
About  as  much  "  sold  "  as  the  Prince  of  my  stoiy. 

Through  curls  of  smoke 

The  morning  broke 
On  every  looming  mountain-crown ; 

fiut  fiery  fast. 

Above  them  passed 
The  steed  that  sped  nrom  Cashmere  town. 
The  horrible  negro  laughed  with  glee. 

As  under  them  tossed  and  flew 
The  rough  white  foam  of  the  Cliina  sea; 
And  he  shouted  a  wild  halloo 

To  the  crew  of  a  junk 

That  were  howling  with  funk, 
As  it  wallowed  a  mastless  wreck ; 

And  burning  pastilles. 

In  piteous  appeals 
To  a  corpulent  Idol  ou  deck, 
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TVas  noon  bj  the  sun, 

Ere,  gloomy  and  dun, 
The  forests  of  strange  Japan 

Rose  out  of  the  sea; 

"  Now,  harkee  to  me, 
Young  gal!"  the  nigger  began : — 
"  Dat  hovlin's  quite  horrid,  and  'taint  no  good ! 
Don't  holler,  they  say,  till  you're  out  of  the  wood , 
Wal  now— of  all  woods  dat  I  ever  come  near 
Down  yonder  s  the  last  where  you'd  make  people  hear, 

'Cause  nobody  lived  there — never ! 
Dere  s  nothin'  but  monkies  and  green  cockatoos. 
You  ean  'splain  it  all  clear  to  'em,  'course  if  you  choose, 

But  it  don't  seem  worth  yer  endeavour. 
It's  plum  in  the  middle  I  mean  to  pitch, 

How  happy  my  pet  will  be, 
In  her  neat  little  wig-wam  of  hickory-switch, 
A-sitting  on  Sambo's  knee : 

With  nothin'  to  do 

De  honey-moon  through, 
But  fondle  him  nicely,  and  tell  him  how  tnie 
She  loves  him  all  down  from  de  crown  to  de  shoe ! 
Dere's  cocoa-nut  milk  for  her  diink  so  sweet, 
Bere's  heaps  of  nuts  for  missy  to  eat ; 

De  little  buzz-bee 

Live  top  of  de  tree. 
Me  scramble  to  fetch  her  down  honey  for  tea : — 

Here : — dis  a  good  place 

To  light  from  our  race ; 
Now  missy — give  Sambo  a  kiss  on  de  face." 

Indignant  from  the  horse's  back 

The  proud  young  Princess  sprang. 
And  smote  the  nigger  such  a  crack 

That  his  ebony  jawbones  rang. 
"  Wretch !  stand  aside !" 
She  sternly  cried, 

"  Black  poodle-headed  thief! 
I,  such  a  devil's  nut-fed  bride ! 
Not  if  as  many  threats  he  tried 

As  com-seeas  in  the  sheaf! 
Stand  off!  beware  the  tiger-taught — 

The  daughter  of  Bengal !" 

"  Come !  none  of  dem  'ere  tricks  of  court, 

Dey  don't  suit  here  at  all," 
The  ruffian  said : — "  dere's  time  enough ; 

Me  just  go  rind  a  stick  : — 
If  missy  still  cut  up  so  rough, 

High  time  dis  gal  to  lick ! 
Ha !  wat  dat  sound  ?  dat  nebbcr  come 

From  any  bird  I  know  ! 
'Pears  like  a  screamer  cotched  in  gum ; 

Ha !  cuss,  what  bugles  blow  ?" 

He'd  hardly  spoke  when  horse  and  hound 

Came  crashing  through  the  wood. 
With  yelp  and  bound  and  bugle  sound, 

Towards  where  the  lady  stood. 
The  foremost  on  a  raven  steed, 

A  square-set  peppery  man 
Was  yet,  as  well  the  Child  could  read, 

The  lord  of  all  Japan. 
For  I  have  heard  and  count  for  true, 

That  royal  eyes  can  tell 
Their  equals  all  disguises  through, 

Such  grace  in  kings  doth  dwell. 

The  monarch  reined  his  raven  steed. 

And  raised  his  himting  cap ; 
"  Can  aid  so  sweet  a  Princess  need? 

Or  what  auspicious  hap 
Brings  one  so  lovely  to  Japan, 

Where  strangers  touch  so  seldom? 
And  who^why  gallows  take  the  man ! 

Is  that  unwashed  he-beldam  ?" 


She  could  not  speak — she  only  sprung 
And  clasped  him  round  the  knee ; 

Her  frightened  eyes  and  cheeks  all  hung 
With  tears  were  sad  to  see. 

"  Wat's  dis?"  the  filthy  negro  cried  ; 
"  How  dare  you  sare !  dis  gal's  ray  bride ! 
Go  'long  you  ole  varmin, 
Trot  back  to  your  farmin' 
'Cause,  look  you,  I'm  goin'  to  whip  her  a  sarmin ; 
She  want's  it  most  precious. 
She's  regular  vicious : 
I  reckon  I'll  break  her  in  raal  judicious : — 
I  allers  do  just  what  I  please  with  my  wife." 

"  Oh,  you  do  I"  said  the  King — *'  so  do  I  with  my  knife, 
So  looK  out  a-head !" 

With  a  crack  and  a  squash 
To  ffrass  went  the  ravisher  yelping  "  0  gosh  1" 
He  Kicked  up  Ids  heels  and  he  tmned  up  his  eyes, 
And  in  short,  as  they  say  in  the  Tragedy,  [dies.] 

Alas,  now  I  think  of  it, — Horace  declares 
Bad  people  should  always  be  killed  below-stairs: 
And  that  ever,  for  fear  the  discerning  should  criticise, 
Rank  blood  you  should  carefully  curtain  from  Pity's 

eyes  ; 
Such  deeds,  *  coram  popido,*  shock  her  repose. 
So  henceforth  such  vile  rogues  shall  die  under  the  rose. 

Need  I  formally  state,  at  so  gory  a  sight, 
How  mademoiselle  fainted  off-hand  in  a  fright ; 
How  they  tickled  her,  splashed  her,  and  ripped  up 

her  stays, 
And  tried,  but  in  vain,  her  sweet  eyelids  to  raise, 
Till  finding  her  dumb  as  a  German  polony. 
They  trotted  her  home  on  a  litde  black  pony. 

The  horse  in  the  meantime  stood  sober  and  coy, 
liike  the  gift  of  Minerva  when  wheeled  into  Troy ; 
What  the  deuce  could  its  use  be  and  how  it  came 

there 
Quite  baffled  conjecture.    At  last,  in  despair. 
They  settled  to  carry  it  home  in  a  cart. 
As  a  nice  little  nut  for  anatomy's  art ; 
•'  Fum  Owen,"  said  they,  "  will  jump  out  of  his  skin. 
To  see  such  a  p-omising  mammal  brought  in ; 
He's  the  man  for  our  money, — ^so  handy  and  quick ! 
He  cries  all  day  long  for  more  subjects  to  stick. 
Gad  I  in  five  minutes'  time  from  the  knife  at  your 

throttle 
Your  skeleton's  picked  and  your  tripe's  in  a  bottle!" 

A  broad  and  royal  chamber, 

The  dawn-light  slanting  in. 
Through  panes  of  Orient  amber. 
As  if  one  smile  to  win ; 
One  waking  smile  from  her  who  lies- 
Deep  sleep  upon  those  cmtained  eyes ! 

Around  her  fragrant  pillow, 

A  bower  of  plumes  and  gold 
Droops  like  a  glittering  willow ; 
And  still  in  slumber's  fold. 
She  stirs  not,  though  the  sunbeams,  now. 
Have  ti-embling  kissed  her  queenly  brow. 

Hark !  trumpets  in  the  palace  court. 

Their  clear  and  gay  reveillee  flinging; 
And  bang !  the  cannon  from  the  fort 

Set  all  the  pictured  windows  ringing. 
And  roar  to  all  Uie  tower  bells 

To  loose  their  clamorous  tongues  to-day : — 
She  wakes  at  last,  as  hoarsely  swells, 

Down  street  and  squai-e,  one  gi-and  "hooray!' 

Around  her  couch  a  maiden  train. 
On  bended  knees  present  their  duty, 
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Yet  Iftvisli  all  their  airs  in  vain 

Upon  the  dark-eyed  southern  beauty. 
She  f^azes  round  in  stranpfe  surprise ; 

"  Where  am  I  ?  was  it  all  a  dream  ? 
The  Prince,  the  Indian  ?"    "  Bless  your  eyes, 

He  loves  you  as  a  cat  loves  cream! 
He  does  indeed  ma*am,"  chirp  they  all ; 

"  You'll  meet  him  in  the  Peacock  Hall  !'* 

"  ^feet  whom  T  she  asks, "  whose  halls  are  these? 

What  boisterous  mirth  is  yonder,  pray  ? 
What  guns  and  bells?"  "Oh,  dear,  ma'am,  please 

Remember  'tis  your  wedding  day ! 
They  say  his  highness  did  not  sleep 

One  mortal  wink  the  livelong  night ; 
And  twice  upon  the  floor  did  leap, 

Each  time  exclaiming,  *  Hold  me  tight ! 
Don't  let  me  dart  her  dreams  to  break !' 

Ah !  what  a  husband,  ma'am,  he'll  make !" 

What  bondage  is  rhyme !   Why  just  here  I'd  lay  down 
A  large  sum  of  money — to  wit  half  a  crown, 
To  be  loose  for  Rve  minutes  and  tell  you  in  prose 
What  grief  in  the  Child's  pretty  bosom  ai*ose ; 
What  thoughts  of  the  Prince  !  0,  it's  cruelly  hard 
To  shamble  along  like  a  handicapped  bard. 
While  tluree-voliune  tinkers  plod  recklessly  by :  — 
No  abbey  for  them  though, — no,  no !  when  they  die ! 

A  sad  fix  was  hers,  because  Kings  of  the  East 

Don't  stand  upon  trifles — in  courtship  at  least ; 

And  boldly  condense  all  the  usual  twaddle 

To  "  will  you,  or  won't  you?  a  nod  or  a  noddle !" 

She  felt  that  to  stave  on  her  destiny  sad, 

But  one  way  was  open, — at  once  to  sham  mad. 

Now,  in  England,  there's  nothing  more  easy  on  earth; 
You  needn't  indulge  in  ridiculous  mirth ; 
Tilburina's  white  satin,  Ophelia's  sad  song, 
Mrs.  Bloomer's  pink  breeches,  are  all  far  too  strong. 
You've  simply  some  innocent  victim  to  smother, — 
A  child  three  weeks  old  is  as  good  as  another, — 
Or,  coaxing  your  sweet-heai*t  to  walk  in  tlio  garden, 
Tuck  a  knife  in  his  brisket,  and  then  beg  his  pardon, 
And  lo,  the  deed's  done !  all  the  juiy  in  chorus 
Will  suoit,  "  How  inhiunan  to  bring  her  before  us ! 
Bah !  stop  tlie  defence !  'Twas  a  lunatic's  act, 
Our  verdict, at  once  is,  Not  Guilty 'cause  cracked." 

The  Princess,  however,  who  lacked  opportunity, 
Or,  perliaps,  didn't  care  to  cut  tliroats  with  impunity, 
Went  mad  in  her  own  way ;  she  slapped  her  maid's 

faces, 
Began  to  mimch  ribbon,  kid  gloves,  and  stay-laces. 
Cried  out  for  an  omlette  of  toadstools  and  rum, 
And  finished  by  quietly  sucking  her  thumb. 

Dumbfoundcred,  her  horrified  handmaidens  ran 
For  the  chief  palace-doctor, — a  learned  young  man. 
Ho  came — ^put  the  usual  questions,  *'  for  luck," 
She  gave  hira  no  answer,  but  quacked  like  a  duck  : 
Tliat  settled  the  business:  "  Alas,  it's  too  plain !" 
I  [o  muttered — "  Her  ladyship's  clearly  insane ; 
My  questions  are  all  so  provokingly  parried, 
I  doubt  but  she's  even  too  mad  to  be  manied !" 

Bright  biu^od  the  King's  anger  on  learning    the 

state 
Of  one  he'd  been  pleased  to  select  as  a  mate. 
Gloomily  growling  he  stalked  to  and  fro, 
With  liis  hands  in  his  pockets  as  far  as  they'd  go, 
Then  sent  for  the  doct/>r, — "  I  wish  you  to  know," 
Said  he,  *'  if  the  lady's  not  well  in  a  week, 
Your  neck  it's  our  royal  intention  to  tweak  : 
It's  just  kill  or  euro  man,  and  jwrfectly  fair; 
I  like  to  be  candid,  so  Bolus  beware  I " 

Poor  Bolus  went  out  with  a  terrified  squint, 
Riglit  sorely  dismayed  at  this  practical  liiiiti 


He  bled  her,  he  cupped  her,— blue  bottles  and  rod 
Prescribed  without  ceasing,  and  blistered  her  head ; 
In  short,  all  the  orthodox  changes  were  rung, 
Till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  then  Bolus  was  hung. 

The  cry  was,  "  more  doctors !"  more  doctorB  there 

came, 
But  signally  failed  the  young  lady  to  tame ; 
And  daily  some  leech,  as  the  patient  grew  worse. 
Who  called  in  liis  carriage,  drove  home  in  a  hearse, 

Enraged  at  such  failures,  his  Majesty,  then 
Demolished  the  Hall  of  those  medical  men. 
To  jail  went  the  College ;— their  eara  were  all  dipwd. 
They  were  privately  bhstered,  and  publicly  whipjieU:— 
Each  day,  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  they  quaffed 
A  fine,  frothy  goblet  of  double  black-draught;— 
—"The  discipline's  rough,  but  the  fault  is  your  own," 
Said  the  king,  "  I  must  raise  vour  professional  tone." 
As  a  final  resource,  he  bade  fieralds  proclaim, 
Tlirough  all  the  wide  land,  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
"Volunteers  to  the  front !    Any  bold  amateur, 
Who  fancies  he's  able  the  Princess  to  cure, 
May  drop  in  and  do  it.    In  case  of  success, 
Her  weight  in  pure  gold  will  but  faintly  express 
Our  sense  of  his  merit.    In  case  he  should  mull  it, 
We  shall  weigh  him  himself— with  a  rope  round  his 
gullet." 

"But  how  about  the  luckless  Prince?" 

I  hear  some  reader  say; 
"Pray  what  has  he  been  doing  since 

The  Indian  soared  away? 
Perhaps  he  sought  an  early  grave, 

From  youth's  bright  hopes  debarred; 
Or  did  he  simply  stamp  and  rave  ? 

Out  with  it,  master  Bard !" 

I'll  tell  you.    On  first 

Comprehending  the  worst, 
The  yells  he  sent  after  that  Indian  accurst 

Were  something  quite  awful ; 

Indeed  such  a  jaw-full 
Of  terms  that  in  Bow  Street  are  voted  unlawful. 
And  cheap  at  five  sliillings,  you'd  really  have  thoug^it 
He  couldn't  in  youth  have  been  properly  taught 
On  cooling,  however,  he  clearly  perceived, 
'Twasn't  thus  that  the  maiden  could  well  be  retrievtd; 
And  wisely  remarked,  "  If  the  Child  I  can't  follow. 
At  least  slie  slian't  tliink  that  my  love  is  all  hullow; 
But  follow  I  will!" 

In  those  days,  you  should  know, 
Mere  gentlefolks  didn't  a  travelling  go : 
No  cockney  had  ever  vet  ventured  a  stroll 
On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  beheld  the  Tyrol ; 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Mont  Blanc,  had  he  lived  at  tlie  tinip. 
Would  have  scaled  Shooter's  Hill  when  in  want  ot  a 

climb, 
Or,  may  be,  indulged  in  a  heart-broken  moan 
For  Albion's  white  clifls  on  the  beach  at  Boulogne: 
At  present  our  troubles  we  sorely  increased. 
When  each  travelled  monkey  tells  tales  of  tlic  Ea>t. 

In  short,  it  was  eveiywhere  quite  understood, 
A  touiist,  as  such,  could  bo  lifter  no  good; 
I'll  simi)ly  allude  to  the  scrapes  of  Loi-d  Baleman, 
For  which,  vide  passim,  the  life  of  that  great  man. 
A  pilgrim  passed  fi'eely,  and  so  did  a  i>ediar. 
But  every  one  else  was  a  "spy"  or  a  "meddler." 

Our  hero  accordingly  purchased  a  "pack," — 
Brushed  his  hat  the  wrong  way,  turned  his  shs.t 

collars  back. 
Put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  gloves  in  lii< 

pocket, — 
And  went  to  a  gt^ucral  detder's  to  stock  it. 
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No  curious  reader  will  ask  me,  I  hope, 

For  a  formal  detail  of  pomatum  and  soap, 

Rouge,  tweezers,  tin  thimbles,  i^ills,  hair-dyes,  and 

snuff, 
Because,  if  he  does,  hc*ll  get  more  than  enough ; 
Siilfire  it  to  say — ^that  convenient  old  phrase ! — 
The  Prince  drove  away  in  a  bagman-like  chaise ; 
Aud  ciuing  but  little  where  Fortune  might  lead, 
Liku  honest  Don  Quixote,  left  that  to  his  steed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day. 

He  readied  a  great  bay, 
Where  lay  a  stout  Indiamon  bound  for  Cathay ; — 

The  Captain  was  bawling, 

The  sailors  were  hauling, 
Or  flourisliing  shorewai'd,  their  hats  of  tarpaulin ; — 
"ilay  be,"  cried  the  Prince,  **  these  fine  follows  will 

fall  in 
With  her  whom  I  seek !  I'll  at  once  volunteer; 
Twill  be  fifty  tunes  better  than  snivelling  here !" 

He  did.    Says  the  mate,  "You  young  shaver,  avast ! 
\ou  must  mind  how  you  haul  or  you'll  fetch  down 

tlie  mast ! 
You  sleek  whipper-snapper,  why  what  good  are  you? 
No  matter,  go  mr'ard !  we're  short  of  our  crew. 
If  you  don*t  pull  yoiu*  poimd,  lad,  you'll  dance  at  tho 

gangway," 
He  added,  and  swore  a  good  deal  in  a  slang  way, 
With  divers  allusions  to  "timbers"  and  "eyes,' 
That  shore-keeping  readers  would  rather  surprise, 
And  made — though  they  wouldn't  be  pretty  to  read — 
The  I^ince  go  below,  very  nervous  indeed. 

Some  weeks  had  gone  by  since  that  fine  afternoon. 
When  down  on  their  course  came  a  frightful  typhoon. 
It  roared  through  the  rigging  and  thrashed  them 

about, 
Tlic  mate  had  his  eyelids  blown  clean  inside  out, 
The  bulwarks  were  stove  and  the  water  washed  in, 
Till  tho  men  at  the  piunps  were  all  up  to  the  chin ; 
In  short,  to  save  life — they  could  hope  for  no  more — 
They  put  tho  helm  up,  and  so  ran  her  ashore. 

The  Prince,  who  instinctively  snatched  up  his  pack, 
W'hen  he  found  all  the  timbers  beginning  to  crack, 
(At  such  dreadful  times,  as  you've  probalily  read, 
The  queerest  of  fancies  come  into  one's  head,) 
Reached  land  on  a  grating ;  but  scarcely  had  set 
His  foot  on  hard  ground,  before,  sneezing,  and  wet, 
Ho  was  pounced  upon,  pummelled,  and  gagged  like 

a  felon. 
With  outrages  perfectly  painful  to  dwcU  on ; — 

"  Now,  listen,  young  man, 

Your  foot's  in  J  apan !" 
They  shouted, "  Ah !  get  it  away  if  you  can ! 
Come,  try  it  at  once,  for  you've  no  time  to  sjjare ; 
It's  not  so  much  longer  that  noddle  you'll  wear !" 

They  led  the  wretched  youth  away 

Before  a  pig-tailed  beidi ; 
"  Now,  stranger,  hast  thou  auglit  to  say  : 

If  so,  you'd  better  speak ! 
Our  laws  are  death  to  those  who  land 

Within  these  isles  of  ours ; 
It  seems  they  caught  you  on  tho  strand — 
A  Pedlar  by  the  powers ! 
Unstrap  his  pack 
From  oIT  his  back. 
And  what  the  wares  may  bo 
That  brought  him  thus 
To  trade  with  us, 
We'll  very  quickly  see  ! 
Ha!  snuff  and  tobacco : — a  smiigi,»lor,  I'll  pwoar ! 
Rouge,  thimbles,  pins,  tweezers — hem!  dyes  for  tho 
hair! 


And  hoUo !  see,  "  HoUoway's  Ointment  and  Pills, 
Guaranteed  an  InfaUible  Cure  for  AH  Ills !" 
0  ho !  that  explains  it !     I  now  see  it  all ; 
He's  after  that  blessed  young  child  of  Bengal ! 
Did  you  come,   my    young    friend,    to    effect  her 
recovery  ?" 


"  —  I  did !"  screamed  the  Prince.     "  I'm  her  slave, 

I'm  her  lover,  I 
Came  to  recover  her  I     Oh,  is  she  here  ?" 
" — Not  so  fast;"  growled  the  Magistrate,  looking 


severe : — 


"  If  that  be  your  object,  the  King's  Proclamation 
Commands  us  to  pass  you  without  molestation ; 
But  hark  ye !  they  tell  me  the  lucky  man's  fee 
The  weight  in  pure  gold  of  that  lady  will  be ; 
One-half,  my  young  pill-box,  is  ample  for  you  ; 
The  rest  must  reward  me  for  letting  you  through : 
Should  you  ever  return,  with  your  head  on  its  socket. 
Remember,  I've  that  Httle  claim  on  your  pocket !" 

Albeit  the  Prince  was  puzzled  sore, 

He  wisely  answered,  *'  Done ; 
When  next  we  meet  on  yonder  shore. 

We  halve  the  gold  I've  won  : 
Meanwliile,  I'd  thank  your  Lordship 

To  make  my  bearings  clear, 
For,  as  we  say  aboard  ship, 

I  don't  see  how  to  steer." 


The  palace  gates  are  gained  at  last, 

The  drawbridge  cleared — the  sentries  passed  : 

"  From  foreign  lands  across  the  sea, 

I  come  to  work  a  cure,"  said  he ; 

"  Where  is  the  lady  ?  show  me  in, 

And  let  the  charm  at  once  begin." 

Outspake  the  palace-porter, 

A  very  friendly  man, 
"  To  come  across  the  water 

Was  but  a  simple  plan. 
Because  you  might  have  died  at  home, 
Nor  ever  braved  tho  roaring  foam. 

"  Yon  skulls  that  j>eel  and  blister 

In  the  sweltering  noon-day  sun 
Could  not  one  bit  assist  her. 

But  came  oil'  ono  by  one  : 
Aye,  all  you  doctors  faro  alike. 
There  won't  bo  soon  one  empty  spike. 

"  Between  the  homocopnthist, 

WHio  grins  there  on  the  right. 
And  yon  poor  damp  hydropathist, 

W' ho  only  died  last  night. 
Your  head  will  hang  to-morrow  morning; — 
Ah— wcH !  if  you  wiU  take  no  warning, — 
Go  in  and  welcome:  that's  the  door. 
And  there's  the  lady,  on  the  floor! 

♦*  Fly  Doctor !"  cried  the  Princess  — "  fly ! 

I  can't  be  cured !  it's  vain  to  try ! 

Hence,  pounder,  with  your  pills  and  paek  ! 

I'm  mad— I  know  it!  quack,  quack,  quack! 

Don't  stay,  1  charge  you  on  your  Hfe  ! 

I'll  never  be  tho  monster's  wife ! 

What,  lin^or  still?  ....  Good  gracious, yes! 

I  know  him  in  his  pedlar's  dress! 

My  darling  Pnnre !     I  am  so  glad ! 

My  dourest,  I'm  not  really  mad!" 

Quito  ni'odloss  were  it  to  persi.>.t 

In  tearing  from  such  scones  the  veil ; 

The  '  happv  couple  '  hugged  and  kissed, 
No  douht— but  that's  beside  my  tale: 

^  I  do  not  rliyiMo  to  that  dull  elf,' 

VVlio  n.-vi-r  «]ivl  mk'Ii  tliin|;s  Uiuisclf. 
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As  quick  as  pigeons  on  the  wing, 

Her  maidens  fan  to  find  the  King ; 

««— Oh  Sire !"  they  clamoured,  "  please  come 

quick ; 
A  pedlar's  been  and  done  the  trick ! 
At  once  they  both  a-kissing  fell, 
And,  as  it  seems,  he's  kissed  her  well! — " 
In  rushed  the  King,—"  Your  hand,  my  friend ! 
The  means  wliich  led  to  such  an  end 
We  will  not  question !    There's  your  cheque  ;— 
Remember  that  we've  spared  yoiu*  neck ; 
Our  banker's  gone  abroad,  but,  dash  it ! 
It's  odd  if  somebody  won't  cash  it; 
Till  then,  you  see  you've  less  to  carry : — 
And  now,  my  Queen,  at  once  we'll  marry !" 

Confounded  stood  the  lovers ; 

But  the  royal  pedlar  said, 
"  Until  she  quite  recovers 

It  were  not  safe  to  wed : — 
There's  magic  been  at  work  on  her, 

That  hasn't  run  its  course ; 
'Twos  drawn,  unless  I  greatly  err, 

From  an  Enchanted  Horse ! 
I  only  wish  I  had  it  here, 

I'd  soon  set  matters  right ; 
And  then  your  Highness  noed'nt  fear 

To  marry  her  to-night." 

"  To  be  sure!  "  cried  the  King; 

"  Now  you  mention  the  thing. 
We  picked  up  a  nag  that  they  hitlier  shall  bring; 
And  then  cut  your  conjuring  short,  by  the  bye, 
I  hate  being  treated  like  Christopher  Sly !" 


The  Horse,  as  I  mentioned  I  think,  had  been  placeil 
In  the  Royal  Museum,  whose  keeper  s  good  taste 
Made  them  lock  all  *  hobgoblin-like '  things  out  of  sight, 
In  a  snug  shady  '  basement,'*  that  suited  them  quite; 
And  hence  his  good  looks  were  a  trifle  gone  by, 
Being  mouldy,  and  minus  a  tail  and  an  eye. 

**  Place  him  out,"  said  the  Prince,  "  in  the  open  court- 
yard. 
Bring  incense — ^biing  ambergris,  camphor,  andnard! 
Light  censers  all  round  him; — stand  back  if  you 

please; 
The  lady  must  mount  him  and  sit  at  her  ease : — 
More  incense,  more  incense !  continue  to  smoke  us, 
Whilst  I  disenchant  her !  now  then, — Hokus  pokus! 
And  presto,  away !" 

To  the  saddle  he  sprang, 
The  fizzing  horse-clockwork  went  round  with  a  clang. 
— "Huzza  for  check-mate !  My  fine  fellow  you're  done! 
So  next  time  voiu*  thoughts  upon  marrying  nm 
Be  wise  and  don't  act  like  an  owlish  old  Cadi, 
But  previously  ask  the  consent  of  the  lady !" 

All  right-minded  people  will  hear  with  delight 
That  the  lovers  arrived  at  Cashmere  before  night; 
The  wedding  went  oflf  with  the  greatest  eclats 
The  Prince  on  the  throne  soon  replaced  his  papa, 
The  Great  Mogul  dying,  his  daugiiter  came  in 
For  the  throne  of  the  Indies — the  crown  and  tlic  tin, 
And,  all  over  Asia,  their  splendour  and  fame 
Were  everyone's  theme,  till  John  Company  came ! 

*  See  Quarterly  Review.    Art,  *  British  Museum;  vol. 
clxxv,  p.  153. 
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Justice  to  Scotland?  What  does  it  mean? 
It  is  a  cry,  good  reader,  which  is  getting  up  in 
the  northern  regions,  and  which,  if  sustained 
much  longer,  will  got  beyond  the  confines  of 

Bonny  Teviotdole  and  Cheviot  mountains  blue, 

and,  mayhap,  will  command  the  attention  in  some 
degree  of  the  Legislature.  Being  a  cry,  the  next 
question  is,  what  utterance  is  being  shouted  by 
the  Caledonian  voice  ?  And  to  this  we  answer  in 
the  briefest  terms,  that  the  Scotch  presently  arc, 
and  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  nationality ;  that  the  centri- 
petcd  gorge  of  London  is  absorbing  what  hetd  wont 
to  belong  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  respect  of 
parliamentary  grants  and  Government  influence, 
London  and  Dublin  get  more  than  their  share  of 
good  things,  while  Edinburgh  is  left  to  shift  for 
itself. 

These  are  the  spcciflc  complaints,  and  in  dis- 
cussing them,  two  points  require  to  be  attended 
to.  First,  do  the  causes  for  grumbling  really 
exist  ?  and  if  they  do,  can  they  be  explained  on 
any  satisfactory  grounds  ?  We  plead  guilty  to  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  p&r/ervidum  ingenium  Scoto- 
rum,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  arc  not  insensible 


to  tho  little  weaknesses  that  Bomotimes  adhere 
to  North  Britons,  when  comparing  themselves 
with  others,  and  we  therefore  mean  to  conduct 
the  inquiry  in  an  impartial  spirit — although  vc 
are  quite  aware  that  by  indulging  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  wo  may  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  lukewarmness,  if  not  indeed  of  positive  want  of 
patriotism.  To  this  result  we  arc  quite  indif- 
ferent, as  the  consciousness  of  performing  duty 
is  at  all  times  a  sufficient  reparation  for  tempo- 
rary misconception. 

We  have  no  hesitation  then  in  ofBrming  dis- 
tinctly at  the  outset  that  Edinburgh  is  not  en- 
titled to  tho  same  advantages  as  London  or 
Dublin.  There  be  some  men  and  some  companies 
where  tho  utterance  of  such  a  heresy  would  ex- 
pose its  propounder  to  something  little  short  of 
personal  violence,  and  to  them  we  have  simply  to 
say,  "  Strike,  but  hear !"  And  if  they  will  but 
listen  patiently,  we  may  possibly  bo  able  to  satisfy 
them  that  our  position  is  tenable.  As  tho  mctix)- 
polis  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  the  scat  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  London  is  entitled  to  certain 
immunities  to  which  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  hare 
no  just  claim ;  and  as  the  metropolis  of  an  im- 
poverished,  somewhat   misruled^  and  ahnonnal 
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conntrj,  Dublin  is  justified  in  seeking  cert^un 
privile^,  which  Edinburgh  is  not  entitled  to, 
and  wbichy  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask. 
We  make  these  two  concessions  broadly,  and 
without  reservatioui  but  then,  after  giving  them 
their  full  influence,  we  are  afraid  that  after  all, 
Scotland  has  yet  to  complain  that  strict  justice 
has  not  been  meted  out  to  her.  The  thistle  has 
been  in  the  shade,  while  the  rose  and  the  shamrock 
have  been  basking  in  the  sunshine.  Some  per- 
sons hare  asked  with  wondering  simplicity  why 
Edinburgh  should  possess  any  superiority  over 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  other 
towns,  of  equal  and  greater  trade  and  population, 
and  why  it  should  expect  subsidies  and  counte- 
nance, to  which  they  do  not  lay  claim.  The 
answer  to  this  is  easy.  Edinburgh  is  the  metro- 
polis of  an  ancient  independent  Kingdom — ^having 
a  separate  code  of  laws,  and  professing  a  different 
religious  creed  and  form  of  Church  government. 
If  Tou  will,  it  represents,  in  the  phraseology  of 
lord  Lyndhurst,  a  community  differing  "in 
blood,  language,  and  religion."  The  Post-ofice, 
Custom-house,  Stamp-ofice,  and  other  public 
places  in  liverpool,  may  all  hail  from  the 
central  heads  of  these  departments  in  London, 
bat  when  the  border  is  crossed,  Blackstone  must 
gire  place  to  Stair,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
must,  north  of  the  Tweed,  bend  down  before  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  There  is,  therefore,  the  best 
possible  reason  why  Edinburgh  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  English  pro- 
vincial towns — nay,  more,  supposing  that  laws 
and  creed  were  matters  of  which  the  State  did  not 
take  cognizance,  the  fact  that  Edinburgh  had  cer- 
tain privileges  conferred  on  her  at  the  treaty  of 
Tnion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  wonld  of  itself 
be  decisive  of  the  point.  A  Scottish  King,  James 
VI.,  acquired  the  English  crown  by  direct  legal 
Buocession — ^always,  of  course,  on  the  assumption 
that  Elizabeth's  titie  was  clear  and  indisputable — 
and  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns  put  a  stop 
to  interminable  wars  and  intrigues  between  two 
countries  which  nature  had  joined  together,  and 
which  feudal  violence  and  ignorance  of  true  national 
policy  had  alone  put  asunder.  Under  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
^  William  and  Mary,  the  two  territories  were 
r^ly  connected ;  but  under  the  sway  of  Queen 
^e,  England  and  Scotiand  were  united  under 
one  government — the  Scottish  Parliament  was 
abolished,  and  the  seat  of  rule  was  transferred  to 
I^ndon.  It  could  not  of  course,  be  expected  that 
the  Scotch  would  consent  to  the  extinction  of  a 
^mestic  Legislature,  without  certain  guarantees 
^ing  solemnly  interchanged  that  her  ancient  pe- 
culiarities of  government  and  administration 
shonld  be  inviolably  maintained.  In  many  in- 
^ces  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  these  have 
been  duly  preserved,  but  in  other  respects,  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  not  been  preserved,  although 
our  regret  at  this  result  must  be  lessened  by  the 
consideration  that  some  portions  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  have  unquestionably  been  changed  for  the 
better.  The  IJnion  was  accomplished  amidst 
much  diplomacy  and  craft  j  no  litUe  haste  was 


manifested  in  {he  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
respecting  the  two  Kingdoms;  and  although  we  ore 
wiUing  to  admit  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
was  distinguished  for  literature  and  martial  prowess , 
there  are  clauses  in  the  document  which  de- 
monstrate conclusively  that  its  £ramers  lived  before 
the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  and 
that  the  theory  of  Hberal  government  was  but  im- 
perfectly understood  by  them.  We  refer  to  the 
regulations  anent  stamps,  window  duties,  coals, 
malt,  &c.,  where  by  a  transparent  device,  Scotland 
might  have  been  free  for  a  time  from  the  English 
imposts  on  these  items,  whilst,  as  experience  has 
since  proved,  it  was  only  necessary  to  repeal  the 
current  English  tariff,  and  then  in  new  enact- 
ments bring  the  whole  to  bear  on  Scotiand.  Of 
this  we  do  not  at  aH  complain,  as  it  is  but  quite 
fair  that  like  commodities  should  be  similarly 
taxed  in  both  countries — ^nay,  more,  we  regret 
that  dififerential  duties  should  still  deface  the 
statute  book.  We  have  never  seen  any  propriety 
in  causing  Scotch  whiskey  to  pay  a  higher  duty 
in  England  than  is  exacted  in  Scotland — and  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  Scotch  blood 
in  his  veins,  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  take  a  hint 
regarding  this  matter,  from  Clause  VII.  of  the  treaty 
of  Union,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  That  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  he  for  ever, 
from  and  after  the  Union, liahle  to  the  same  excises  upon 
exoiseahle  liquors,  excepting  only  on  beer  and  ale,"  &c. 

How  the  Scotch  distillers,  and  the  Scots  living 
in  England,  ever  submitted,  in  the  face  of  a  decla- 
ration so  positive  as  this,  to  the  present  excessive 
impost  on  the  national  beverage,  when  exported 
to  the  southern  portions  of  the  island,  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  an  oversight  littie  short  of  mira- 
culous ;  but  this  and  the  iSie  inroads  will  fall  to  bo 
considered  at  more  length  hereafter. 

Of  the  clauses  which  very  properly  have  been 
tossed  overboard,  the  two  following  may  be  cited 
as  favourable  specimens : — 

XX.  That  aU  heritable  offices,  superiorities,  heritablo 
jurisdictions,  offices  for  life,  and  jurisdictions  for  life,  be 
reserved  to  the  owners  thereof  as  rights  of  property,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they«are  now  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  of  this  treaty. 

XXI.  That  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  burghs 
in  Scotland,  as  they  now  are,  do  remain  entire  ailer  the 
Union,  and  notwithstanding  thereof. 

Had  these  two  precious  clauses  been  allowed  to 
remain  intact,  we  should  have  had  every  noble- 
man and  laird  claiming  power  to  hang  or  imprison 
his  vassals  at  their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure ; 
we  should  have  had  all  sorts  of  placemen,  sino- 
curists,  and  pensioners ;  and,  above  all,  we  should 
have  had  neither  parliamentary  nor  burgh  reform. 

It  will  be  seen  £rom  these  remarks,  that  we  do 
not  idolize  the  Act  of  Union ;  and  that,  by  conse- 
quence, we  are  no  believers  in  its  inviolability. 
What  Parliament  does  at  one  time,  it  may  undo 
at  another ;  and  it  were  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  imperial  legislature  should,  in  our  day, 
be  trammelled  by  an  Act  of  any  former  ParKament 
that  seriously  obstructed  social  progress.  Having 
laid  down  this  position — which,  we  may  observe 
parenthetically,    was    first   enu^ipiatod  by  Lord 
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Chancellor  Hardwickc,  when  he  introduced  his 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Hcrcditable  Jurisdic- 
tions, during  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745 — 
it  may  be  alleged  that,  practically,  we  give  up  the 
Union  Treaty,  and  that  wo  are  not,  in  conse- 
quence, entitled  to  plead  its  enactments  in  bar  of 
any  proposed  innovation ;  in  reply  to  which  we 
have  to  state  that,  whilst  not  objecting  to  altera- 1 
tions  in  the  great  international  statute,  wo  would 
have  all  infractions  made  on  it  to  be  proclaimed 
openly,  and  not  carried  through  by  side-winds ; 
whereas,  for  the  most  part,  infringements  have 
been  made  on  it  by  Btei^th,  and  its  existence 
has  often  been  completely  ignored  by  modem 
legislators.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  — 
one  law  should  not  contradict  another;  and  in 
pleading  for  this  recognition  of  the  Union,  we 
simply  stipulate  for  a  concession  to  which  every 
ordinary  Act  of  Parliament  is  undoubtedly  on- 
titled.  ^ 

Having  so  far  premised,  we  now  wish  the 
reader  to  go  back  in  thought  to  the  period  when 
Scotland  had  a  Monarch  and  Court  of  its  own — 
when  royal  residences,  now  in  ruins,  gUttered  in 
pomp  and  splendour — ^when  the  native  nobility 
were  not  ashamed  to  reside  in  the  land  of  their 
birth — and  when  even  the  rustle  of  lawn  sleeves 
added  variety  to  the  pageant  scene.  Well,  when 
James  migrated  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
vacant  sceptre  of  Elizabeth,  the  indigenous  Court 
and  its  nobility  departed,  never  to  return.  Holy- 
rood  and  Scone  became  deserted ;  and  Falkland, 
Lochmaben,  Hunstaffiiage,  and  linHthgow  crum- 
bled into  decay — the  nobility  sought  the  sunnier 
clime  of  England,  and  the  bishops  gravitated  to 
its  richer  pastures.  All  this  was  annoying,  no 
doubt,  to  Scotland,  but  England  could  not  help 
the  change  that  had  taken  place ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  bear  any  share  of  the  blame. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Scoto- Anglican 
kings  from  holding  alternate  courts  in  the  two 
countries,  and  occasionally  they  did  visit  the 
northern  capital;  but  we  all  know  that  such 
Bwarms  of  needy  adventurers  tracked  the  footsteps 
of  their  sovereign  to  the  English  El  Dorado,  that 
"  Solomon"  became  ashamed  of  them  and  their 
country  together.  Moreover,  the  royal  pedant 
was  deeply  in  debt  to  many  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects (the  claim  preferred  by  Ilichie  Moniplies,  in 
the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  is  a  fair  case  in  point), 
that  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  avow,  that  want 
of  will  rather  than  want  of  opportunity,  prevented 
him  from  oftencr  disturbing  the  cobwebs  that 
began  to  adorn  Holyrood.  The  "  Martyr'*  again 
might  have  got  over  the  pecuniary  difficulty,  but 
he  got  into  controversy  with  Alexander  Henderson 
about  Church  Government,  and  he  did  not  choose 
to  expose  himself  to  the  fire  of  Presbyterian  artil- 
lery. Of  the  Protector's  company,  the  Scotch 
received  a  larger  share  than  they  at  all  relished. 
Charles  II.  never  forgave  the  compulsory  admi- 
nistration of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and 
a  visit  from  his  brother  James  was  out  of  the 
question.  "William  of  Holland  had  no  tie  of  birth 
or  descent  to  connect  him  with  the  north,  and 
licnce,  excepting  the  solitiiry  ^'i!^it  of  George  IV., 


Scotland  remained  unhonourcd  by  royal  visits  till 
the  advent  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Thus  was  the  Court  swept  away ;  but,  mean- 
while,  legal,   political,   commercial,    and  sojiul 
institutions  were  advancing,  and  long  before  the 
Union  came  to  be  tiilked  of  or  consummated,  the 
public  appointments  in  Scotland  were  large  in 
point  of  number  and  dignity.     "What  they  arc 
now,  in  both  respects,  may  be  casOy  ascortaiiuxi 
by  any  one  who  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
instituting  a  comparison  between  what  they  witl- 
and  what  they  are.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  nut 
necessary  to  select  a  period  before  the  Union,  or  at 
the  Union,  or  even  immediately  after  its  adj  ustmtnt. 
"We  shall  refer,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the 
year  1 784,  an  epoch  very  nearly  fourscore  of  years 
posterior  to  Queen  Anne's  times,  and  one  vrhich 
is  distinctly  within  the  recollection  of  many  living 
men.     We  take  no  note  of  the  innovations  thai 
took  place  between  1707  and  1784,  and  they  were 
neither  few  nor  small;  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  comparison  between  certain  institu- 
tions as  they  stood  in  1784,  and  as  they  nowetani 
in  1853. 

At  the  Union  the  judicial  establishments  of 
Scotland  were  the  Court  of  Session  for  civil  cause:?, 
the  Justiciary  for  criminal,  the  Admiralty  for  ma- 
ritime, and  the  Exchequer  for  fiscal  cases.  The 
staff  was  as  follows : — 

Court  of  SessUm,  1784. 
A  Lord  President, 
Fourteen  Judges. 

Court  of  Justiciary. 
A  Lord  Justice  General, 
A  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
Five  Judges. 

Court  of  Exchequer, 
A  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Four  Judges. 

Court  of  Admiralty, 
A  Lord  Yice-Admiral, 
One  Judge. 

The  Union  Act  provided  for  the  perpetuitj-  of 
these  four  courts — subject  to  such  modifications 
as  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  think  fit,  Ite- 
form,  therefore,  was  clearly  admissible,  but  cer- 
tainly not  suppression — ^yet  the  Courts  of  Session 
and  Justiciary  are  all  that  now  remain.  The  Ad- 
nuralty  Court  has  been  utterly  extinguished,  niul 
its  jurisdictions  transferred  to  London,  while  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  has  been  annexed  to  tl-^' 
Court  of  Session. 

The  Judicial  Staff  of  1784  was  twenty-sii. 

The  Judicial  Staff  of  1853  is  thirteen,  bc"x^ 
exactly  one-half. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  a  cumbrous  or  expciisi^<> 
system  of  legal  administration,  and,  therefore,  ^'i' 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  pruning  oi 
judges  and  court  implied  a  retrogade  movcnnnt 
We  merely  refer  to  these  things  as  justifying  ^''^ 
statement  that  extensive  and  sweeping  charj;:^ 
have  been  made  in  the  Scottish  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, as  well  as  for  illustrating  another  i^-jjI- 
tion  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert.  ^  ^ 

Tlie  sixteenth  section  of  the  Union  prr.vu!  •• 
that  the  Scottish  Mint  sh'^uid  be  continued;  an ! :- 
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1784  it  was  in  cxistcnco,  having  a  general,  a 
master,  a  warden,  a  counter-warden,  an  assay- 
master,  an  engraver,  a  clerk,  and  an  artisan.  It 
is  now  amongst  the  things  that  were,  and  the 
pn'mises  are  at  this  moment  occupied  by  a  black- 
smith. Here  then  certainly  is  a  mighty  falling 
off. 

Of  state  officers  there  was  a  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Real,  a  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  a  Lord  Register,  all 
irith  suits.  These  are  now  extinct,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  Lord  Advocate,  three 
commissioners,  and  a  steward.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  His  Eoyal  Highness  is  minus  an 
establishment  in  Scotland — a  curtailment  which 
ve  trust  will  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  house- 
hold of  the  present  heir-apparent  comes  to  be  re- 
constructed. 

In  the  revenue  departments  our  glory  has  been 
cqiullj  shorn  of  its  locks.  The  stamp  and  post- 
offices  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  but  the 
Boards  of  Excise  and  Customs  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Brobdignag  appetite  of  Lon- 
don. The  Excise  boasted  of  five  commissioners, 
three  secretaries,  two  comptrollers,  and  some 
fifty  other  functionaries.  Edinburgh  now  rejoices 
in  a  collector,  and  half-a-dozen  supervisors,  being 
the  equipment  of  every  sixth  rate  country  town. 
The  Customs  had  five  commissioners,  secretaries, 
comptrollers,  &c.,  to  the  number  also  of  about  fifty 
officials;  and  now  a  couple  of  solicitors  are  all 
that  are  left  of  this  noble  army  of  place-holders. 

Salt,  having,  for  some  reason  or  other  that  we 
are  not  antiquarian  enough  to  inquire  into,  been 
dignified  ynih  a  special  clause  in  the  Union,  there 
"a^  an  establishment  in  existence  called  the 
"Officers  of  the  Salt  Duties,"  and  they  had  their 
commissioner  and  staff;  but  they  too,  honest 
?  ntlemen,  had  their  day,  and  nobody  knows  any- 
thing about  them  in  1853. 

At  this  stage  it  is  possible  that  wo  may  be  met 
vith  the  objection  that  the  public  establishments 
of  Scotland  were  too  numerous  and  expensive, 
and  that  to  cut  them  down  was  to  **  serve  them 
right."  Be  it  so.  But  what  then  is  made  of  the 
parallel  case  of  Ireland  ?  It,  too,  was  once  an  in- 
tlq)endent  kingdom,  with  a  resident  sovereignty, 
and  with  domestic  institutions,  and  it  also  effected 
a  Union  with  England.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
Iifrtinent  question  to  inquire  how  the  Irish  esta- 
Wishments  have  fared  in  the  race  of  suppression 
^d  modification.  It  is  not  our  business  to  in- 
Huire  into  the  state  of  the  Emerald  Isle  prior  to 
4e  consummation  of  their  Union,  the  repeal  of 
^hich  has  been  so  clamourously  advocated  ever 
HDcc  the  junction  took  place,  but  we  can,  to  some 
extent,  enumerate  certain  officers  which  Ireland 
possesses,  and  which  Scotland  has  never  been 
lavoured  with. 

First  and  principally,  there  is  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  Tice-regal  court,  which  spends  a 
?Tcat  deal  of  money  in  Dublin,  and  which  con- 
tributes to  keep  up  the  nationality  of  the  country. 
J^otland  has  no  equivalent  for  this,  except  a  visit 
f'f  ton  days  in  each  year  of  a  Commissioner  to  the 
''ipn;mc  court  of  the  established  Church.    A  pro- 


cession and  a  few  dinners  occasionally  on  an  equi- 
vocal scale,  sum  up  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
act  of  condescension. 

Then  Ireland  has  a  State  Secretary,  who  has  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  whoso  special  province  it 
is  to  watch  over  Irish  interests.  Scotland  has  no 
functionary  corresponding  to  this  official,  although 
it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  his  services  would 
be  extremely  desirable. 

Of  the  Irish  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  we  take  no  account,  as  they  pair  off  re- 
spectively with  the  Scotch  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor  General — ^it  being  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  Irish  Solicitor  is  rarely  out  of 
Parliament,  while  his  Caledonian  brother  is  rarely 
in  it. 

The  Judicial  Establishments  of  Ireland,  reason- 
ing from  their  present  fulness,  do  not  appear  to 
have  suffered,  like  the  Scotch,  &om  curtailment. 

The  following  is  the  current  legal  equipment  of 
Ireland — 

A  Court  of  Chancer}', 

A  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 

A  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 

A  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

A  Court  of  Exchequer, 

A  Prerogative  Court, 

A  Consistorial  Coiirt, 

A  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 

A  Court  for  Insolvent  Debtors, 

A  Civil  Bill  and  Becord  Court. 

Of  Military  Establishments  Ireland  has — 

An  Adjutant. General's  Office, 

A  Quarter-M luster  (Jenerol's  Office, 

A  Judge-Advocate  General's  Department. 

In  the  Civil  Department  it  has — 

A  Privy  Seal, 

A  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  Office, 

A  Stationery  Office, 

A  Custom  House, 

An  Excise  Office, 

A  Board  of  Public  Works. 

Ireland  has  contended  for  ** Justice"  with 
trumpet-tongue.  Scotland  has  on  the  contrary 
rarely,  if  ever,  lifted  her  voice,  and  the  reward  of 
the  one  has  been  Alness,  if  not  plethora  of  offices, 
while  the  return  meted  out  to  the  sister  kingdom 
has  been  starvation,  economy  and  cheese-paring  in 
every  conceivable  fashion. 

But  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  allow  the  coronach  to 
be  sounded  over  the  neglect  of  Scotland.  Hero 
are  a  few  items  of  liberality  to  Erin  wherein  no 
corresponding  grants  or  allowances  have  been  made 
to  Caledonia;  or  if  made,  they  are  so  glaringly 
discrepant  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  account. 

Baljincc  due  by  Ireland  to  Consolidated  Fund  at 
January,  1851,  £7,757,555  2s.  lOd. 

January^  1851. 

Annuities  and  Pensions     ....  4r>/>84  0    7 

Salaries,  Allowances,  <tc.  .     .     ,    ,  82,7rjl  «  1(). 

Courts  of  Justice li.'^,'Z\)l  U  10 

MisceUaneoiui      .',,,..,  ^?:<,iibl  7     5 
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Jn  1853. 

Charitable  and  Literary  Institutions    150,983  0  0 

Agriculture  and  Manufactures    .    .        6,260  0  0 
Public  Works  and  Employment  of 

Poor 68,733  0  0 

Dublin  Police 36,000  0  0 

^267,276  ^  0    0 

But,  still  again,  laying  aside  pubHc  establish- 
ments and  coming  to  educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  the  £sparity  between  the  liberality 
shown  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  notoriously 
great.  Until  a  parliamentary  commission  be  ap- 
pointed with  power  to  inquire  into,  and  to  detail 
systematically  the  grants  to  both  countries,  it  is 
impossible  fix)m  any  existing  source  of  informa- 
tion, to  obtain  correct  data  illustrative  of  the 
glaring  discrepancy  that  actually  subsists.  We 
can  only  at  present  give  approximate  statements. 

To  begin  with  the  church.  Ireland  has  an 
established  religion,  and  so  has  Scotland — ^but 
except  an  insignificant  trifle  to  the  episcopal 
body,  no  dissenting  community  in  Scotland  re- 
ceives one  farthing  of  public  money ;  whereas, 
the  Eoman  CathoUcs,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Unitarians,  all  receive  subsidies  in  Ireland. 

Take  education.  The  national  schools  in  Ireland 
have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  imperial  purse. 
Scotland  has  no  corresponding  national  schools. 
"Within  the  last  ten  years  three  colleges  have  been 
built  and  endowed  in  Ireland.  Since  the  Union, 
Grovemment  has  neither  built  nor  endowed  a 
coUego  in  Scotland.  The  State  supports  Trinity 
College  for  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland, 
Maynooth  for  the  Catholics,  and  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution  for  the  Presbyterians  and 
Unitarians.  Scotland  receives  a  pittance  for  its 
five  universities,  but  the  total  amount  does  not 
greatly  exceed  what  is  given  to  Maynooth  alone. 

Then,  thirdly,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  Dublin,  and  contrast 
them  with  those  of  Edinburgh.  "We  have  already 
stated  that  in  such  matters  Ireland  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  treatment,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  retract 
our  concessions  on  this  point.  When  famine  or 
any  extraordinary  crisis  occurs,  we  are  willing  to 
extend  generous  sympathy  to  the  Irish,  and  to 
aid  in  extricating  them  from  their  difficulties 
with  no  niggard  hand ;  but  when  we  come  to  pit 
Dublin  against  Edinburgh,  we  can  perceive  no 
just  reason  for  exceptional  allowances.  The 
capital  of  Ireland  is  every  whit  as  wealthy,  and 
its  trade  as  flourishing,  as  that  of  the  capital  of 
Scotland;  it  has,  hitherto,  been  exempted  from 
Income-tax  and  enjoyed  other  immunities  to 
which  Edinburgh  has  been  a  stranger,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  Dublin  from  putting  its 
hand  into  its  own  pockets  and  supporting  its  sick 
and  hurt  exactly  as  Edinburgh  docs.  But  how 
stands  the  fact  ?  Here  are  the  grants  to  Dublin 
for  one  year : — 

Foundling  Hospital X'05O 

House  of  Industry 9,883 

Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital    ....  1,750 

Female  Orphan  Hospital 600 


Brought  forward     ....  12,883 

Fever  Hospital 3,(U0 

Lying-in  Hospital   ........      G(iO 

Dr.  Steeven's  Hospital l,t>(K) 

Hospital  for  Incurables 40U 

JE18,123 

In  juxta-position  to  this,  there  are  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  Eoyal  Infirmary,  several  Dispensaries, 
Ea^;ed  Schools,  and  Pever  and  Lying-in  Hos- 
pitals, not  one  of  which  receives  contributions 
from  the  public  purse.  But  we  are  sick  of  tlicsc 
comparisons,  and  will  carry  them  no  farther— to  do 
so  were  a  work  of  supererogation — they  speak  for 
themselves  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood by  enlightened  and  impartial  men. 

How  comes  it  then,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked,  that  Ireland  stands  up  so  pugnaciously 
for  its  rights,  while  Scotland  maintains  so  much 
supineness?  The  question  is  one  which  cannot 
bo  solved,  but  this  at  least  lies  on  the  snr&ce  and 
may  be  broadly  stated.  The  nationality  of  both 
countries  is  deeply  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
but  it  is  not  expressed  with  equal  fervour  by 
both.  When  an  Irishman  stands  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  Ireland  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  his  addresses  to  his  constituents;  but  when 
a  Scotchman  aspires  to  a  seat  in  St.  Stephen's,  it 
is  imperial  questions  that  ho  speaks  about;  he 
would  have  financial  reform,  colonial  reform,  Totc 
by  ballot,  extension  of  the  suffrage,  resistance  of 
papal  agression,  retrenchment  in  army  or  navy, 
economy  in  the  civil  service,  or  any  thing  but 
Scotch  mterests.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  abso- 
lutely ignore  the  afiairs  of  his  own  country,  but 
they  arc  elaborately  kept  in  the  back  ground,  or 
alluded  to  in  a  voice  as  gentle,  that  like  th' 
dietetics  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  the  references  are  If 
one  hal^enny- worth  of  bread  to  whole  oceans  of 
sack.  At  the  outset  the  time-serving  Scots  who 
followed  King  James,  little  cared  for  their  coun- 
try, provided  they  cared  well  for  themselves-- 
and,  less  or  more,  this  was  the  order  of  things,  till 
the  time  of  Lord  Melville,  who  held  the  strings  of 
Scotch  patronage  so  stringently  that  he  could 
command  a  troop  of  followers  as  compact  as  the 
Irish  Brigade  of  modem  times.  It  was  said  oi 
one  worthy  of  those  palmy  days,  that  ho  yas 
never  present  at  a  debate,  or  absent  at  a  division, 
and  much  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same  remark 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  northern  legislators  of  the  time.  A  thick 
darkness  overspread  the  political  horizon  in  those 
days,  and  whoever  would  know  more  about  its 
gloom,  would  do  well  to  consult  Lord  Cockbum  s 
Life  of  Jeffirey,  where  its  history  will  be  foimd 
drawn  by  a  graphic  pen,  wielded  by  one  who  has 
personal  experiences  of  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  swim  against  the  tide.  This  time-serving  ^^^^ 
passed  away,  and  the  Reform  Act  has  introduced 
a  class  of  members  more  intelligent>  and  above 
aU  suspicion  of  corruption — but  still,  as  before, 
Scotch  questions  and  Scotch  interests  continue  to 
receive  the  cold  shoulder.  The  great  majority  ol 
Scotch  members  are  libends,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  they  were  allowed  full  scope,  more 
would  be  done  for  Scotland.    All  denationalize^ 
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measures  originate  with  the  Government  of  the  day; 
and,  numerically  weak  and  politically  disunited,  the 
Scottish  representatives  cannot  resist  the  torrent 
or  hold  the  scales  between  the  ministry  and  the 
opposition,  as  the  Irish  party  are  sometimes  en- 
abled to  do.    In  measures  of  reform,  the  Scotch 
members  are  equally  powerless;   for  these  are 
Tiowed  in  Parliament,  not  so  much  as  they  may 
affect  Scotland,  but  as  they  may  bear  on  England. 
Thus  a  majority  of  Scotch  members  are,  and  long 
have  been,  in  favour  of  the  abrogation  of  Univer- 
sity tests;  but  in  the  various  divisions  on  this 
necessary  reform,  they  are  swamped  by  English 
votes.    The  English  members  will  not  defer  to 
Scotch  opinion  on  a  Scotch  question,  but  persist 
in  regarding  it  according  as  it  may  by  possibility 
bear  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  which  is  simply 
a  devout  imagination  that  nothing  but  ignorance 
could  foster,   seeing  that  collegiate  institutions 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  have  scarcely  a 
Mature  in  common.     The  same  cause  operates  in 
preventing  reform  of  the  Parish  Schools,  and  hin- 
dera  the  adjustment  of  the  anomalous  tax  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  saddled  with 
for  the  rapport  of  the  Established  Church.     The 
truth  is,  that  the  two  great  classes  of  obstructors 
to  Hberal  progress  in  Scotland  are  the  clergy  and 
the  lawyers.     If  University  tests  are  to  be  dealt 
with— if  the  Parish  Schools  are  to  be  opened  up 
to  the  conununity — if  our  abnormal  marriage  law 
is  to  be  simplified — or  if  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages are  to  be  registered,  the  Scotch  clergy  take 
Mght,  and,  on  the  instant,  send  off  deputations 
to  London,  who  blow  into  the  ears  of  Sir  R.  "W. 
Inglis,  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  &c.,  alarms  about  the 
Church  of  England  being  in  danger  if  innovations 
are  tolerated — the  altar,  forsooth,  must  totter,  and 
the  throne  reel,  when  state-tinkering  is  permitted. 
The  bait,  of  course,  takes  readily,  and  further 
progress  is  effectually  suspended. 

In  like  manner,  the  lawyers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Parliament  House  are  wedded  to  things  as  they 
are,  with  to  obstinacy  that  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  sheU-fish  cling  to  the 
natal  rock.  They  can  see  no  beauty  anywhere 
but  in  the  Scots  Acts;  and  although  legal  changes 
liave  been  proved  to  work  weU  in  England,  such 
experience  goes  for  nothing,  and  all  contemplated 
inroads  on  their  darling  northern  code  arc  de- 
nonnced  as  innovations  of  the  enemy,  as  chimeras 
issuing  jfrom  heated  brains,  and  as  thoroughly  and 
totally  unworkable.  England  has  for  ten  years 
^  a  sensible  law  of  evidence ;  but  the  Scotch 
^ers  never  thought  of  obtaining  a  like  im- 
provement ;  and  but  for  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Campbell,  who  spoke  loudly  on  the  deficiency  in 
Scotkmd  in  this  respect,  we  might  have  remained 
in  onr  benighted  state  till  doomsday.  England, 
too,  can,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
County  Courts,  adjudicate  cheaply,  simply  and  ex- 
peditiously on  sums  of  fifty  pounds ;  whereas  we 
»Scotch  cannot  recover  a  debt  that  exceeds  eight 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  sterling, 
▼ithout  much  expense,  great  complexity,  and 
"lost  provoking  delay.  At  last  we  are  to  obtain 
sheriff  court  reform ;  but  still  we  must,  as  of  old, 


be  laggards  in  the  race  in  progress,  as  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  cheap  justice  will 
not  be  obtained  for  Scotland  for  sums  that  exceed 
twenty  pounds. 

The  cause  why  legal  influence  so  much  benumbs 
Scotch  legislation,  is,  that  the  only  public  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  both  (when  two 
of  them  happen  to  be  there)  belong  to  the  legal 
profession.  The  Lord  Advocate  speaks  in  a  voice 
of  authority  that  belongs  to  no  other  Scotch 
member ;  and  being  the  accredited  organ  of  the 
Government  on  Scotch  topics,  his  deliverancy 
necessarily  carries  more  weight  than  those  of  any 
ordinary  member.  "With  such  an  officer,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  national  interests  would  be  duly 
seen  to ;  but  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  is  so  very 
peculiar,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  if  some 
portion  of  the  multifarious  duties  annexed  to  it 
should  be  performed  perfunctorily.  He  has  to 
discharge,  in  his  own  person,  what  in  England 
falls  to  be  done  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General,  and  certain  other  duties  de- 
volve on  him  which  neither  of  those  personages 
are  called  on  to  look  after.  He  has  his  ordinary 
parliamentary  duties,  he  has  to  act  as  crown 
counsel,  and  he  has  to  continue  his  own  private 
practice ;  and  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  he  is 
shuttle-cocked  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
to  an  extent  that  is  enough  to  affect  sanity.  His 
tenure  of  office  does  not  co-exist  with  that  of  his 
party;  for  the  advocateship  has  never,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Kae,  been  ac- 
cepted but  with  a  view  to  bench  honours ;  and 
hence,  when  years,  fatigue,  bad  health,  or  shaki- 
ness  of  the  administration  for  the  time  being,  hold 
out  their  warning  signals,  the  first  vacant  gown 
is  eagerly  seized,  and  the  advocate  retires  from  a 
senatorial  life.  Since  the  Keform  era  there  have 
been  eight  Lord  Advocates,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  been  m  power  for  interrupted  periods.  "With 
numerous  and  diversified  avocations,  with  brief 
tenure  of  office,  and  with  a  structure  of  mind 
more  taken  up  with  things  as  they  are,  than  with 
things  as  they  should  be,  it  is  evident  that  the 
functions  of  the  Lord  Advocate  should  be  abridged, 
and  that  he  should  at  least  undertake  no  more 
work  than  falls  to  the  share  of  the  English 
Attorney  General ;  and  if  that  were  properly 
attended  to,  an  intelligent  Lord  Advocate  would 
not  have  much  spare  time  on  his  hands.  The 
legislative  department  of  the  office  should  be  de- 
volved on  a  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  he  is  no  lawyer,  or  at  any  rate  not 
a  practising  lawyer.  "  Law  licks  up  a',  Davie," 
was  the  saying  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes  to 
David  Deans;  and  the  statement  has  received 
ample  corroboration  in  our  times.  The  civil,  lite- 
rary, banking,  insurance,  joint-stock,  philan- 
thropic, and  commercial  institutions  in  Scotland, 
are  mainly  officered  by  limbs  of  the  law ;  and  this 
universal  monopoly  of  place  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe,  does  not  tend  to  healthy  expansion 
or  development  of  thought.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  well  known  that  the  class  are  not 
in  good  odour,  and  although  very  unwilling  to 
ostim^ise  them,  or  indeed  any  section  of  the  com- 
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niunity,  we  submit,  that  the  legal  profession 
lias  more  than  its  proper  share  of  influence,  and 
should  be  kept  back  for  a  time,  until  the  equi- 
poise between  it  and  other  ranks  be  restored. 

If  a  Scotch  Secretaryship  were  instituted,  the 
members  for  Scotland  would  have  something  to 
look  forward  to,  and  we  should  find  many  quali- 
fying themselves  for  such  an  apppointment,  who 
now  dissipate  their  energies  on  general  aflairs. 
The  excessive  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  prevail 
in  respect  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  Scotland  would 
be  dispelled,  legal  and  clerical  predilections  would 
be  kept  in  check,  and  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland  could  be  mooted  with  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  hearing  from,  at  least,  one  man 
with  the  requisite  leisure  and  inclination  to  attend 
to  them. 

Another  move  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
for  constituencies  to  look  after  their  representa- 
tives more  closely  than  they  have  hitherto  done ; 
and  without  absolutely  going  the  length  of  saying 
that  no  Englishman  or  Irishman  should  have 
Scotch  seats,  it  would  certainly  be  but  equitable 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  Scotchmen  should 
have  the  preference — and  of  Scotchmen  those  only 
should  be  selected  who  are  capable  and  willing  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  their  native  land. 

The  movement  for  "Justice  to  Scotland"  has  been 
more  immediately  excited  by  two  causes  of  diverse 
character,  and  as  some  will  probably  think  of  very 
little  moment.  The  first  of  the  new  complaints 
is,  that  in  governmental  heraldry  the  arms  of 
Scotland  have  been  thrust  into  the  back  ground, 
and  the  second  is  the  proposed  suppression  of  the 
Edinhurgh  Gazette, 

The  "Heraldic  grievance"  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  small  band  of  conservators  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  paucity  of  numbers  by 
pci'sistence  and  activity  in  warfare.  The  question 
may  be  dismissed  summarily.  If  heraldry  be* 
worth  keeping  up  at  all,  it  is  worth  being  kept 
up  correctly.  If  at  the  union  certain  arrangements 
were  deliberately  gone  into  regarding  armorial 
bearings,  it  is  but  just  that  these  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to.  Eight  wrongs  nobody — and  above  all 
this  is  not  a  question  of  finance  or  administration. 
To  place  the  Scottish  Lion  in  its  exact  place  in 
the  escutcheon,  is  not  taking  a  farthing  from  the 
exchequer,  it  is  pampering  no  corruption,  and 
sanctioning  no  abuse.  Therefore  we  would  say 
distinctly,  let  the  Heraldic  grievance  be  remedied 
on  clear  cause  being  shown.  Above  all,  let  it  not 
be  referred  for  decision  to  English  heralds,  the 
very  parties  who  are  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted the  blunder. 

As  to  the  Edinhurgh  Oazettey  Mr.  Vilson  of  the 
treasury  says,  that  it  would  save  one  or  two  thou- 
sand pounds  were  it  annexed,  that  is,  absorbed 
in  the  London  Gazette.  We  do  not  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement ;  but  we  have  two  ques- 
tions to  put  in  connection  with  the  matter.  And 
the  first  is,  would  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
Scotch  commimity  would  be  subjected  by  the 
suppression  of  their  national  register  be  made  up 
by  tiie  saving  of  the  sum  named  ?  The  second  is, 
has  Uti  Wilson  enquired  bow  much  would  be 


saved  by  the  destruction  of  the  Dublin  Gazttk, 
and  is  the  Government  prepared  on  its  being 
found  that  a  like  sum  would  be  saved  by  its  abo- 
lition, to  come  forward  to  Parliament,  and  al?o 
propose  its  annexation  to  the  London  Gazette  ?  ^'c 
should  like  that  our  esteemed  countryman  would 
answer  both  queries  frankly ;  but  failing  his  doing 
so,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  plan 
by  which  government  economy  and  national  con- 
venience would  both  be  consulted.  Let  the 
London  Gazette  contain  copies  of  all  the  intima- 
tions in  the  Scotch  and  Insh  registers,  and  tk-n 
let  the  two  last  be  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  still  under  official  sanction.  By  this 
means  there  would  be  no  delay  in  the  insertion  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  notices,  and  those  who  wished 
to  possess  a  central  register,  could  have  it  in  the 
London  Gazette, 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  tendency  of  recent  Scotch  legis- 
lation has  been  to  denationalize  Scotland,  and 
the  Scotch.  In  this  statement  we  do  not  agree 
to  the  full,  for  the  truth  is  that  no  nation  can  be 
stereotyped  in  its  character  or  habits,  thoughts 
or  language;  and  what  our  zealous  friends  aro 
ascribing  to  St.  Stephen's,  is  often,  more  strictly 
speaking,  attributable  to  the  hand  of  time,  and  to 
that  inevitable,  ceaseless  insinuation  of  change, 
which  like  the  progress  of  the  sun,  is  going  on, 
however  invisible  at  the  moment.  Moreover,  the 
inner  depths  of  Scotch  character,  lie  too  far  down 
to  be  touched  by  such  an  external  thing  as  legis- 
lation. All  sorts  of  prophecies  were  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  that  Scotland  would  never, 
after  that  fatal  period,  stand  where  it  stood;  and 
yet  we  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  best  names 
in  Scotland,  have  not  come  above  the  horizon  nnce 
the  Union  was  formed.  Laying  aside  "Wallace, 
Bruce,  and  Knox,  as  belonging  to  warlike  times; 
we  have  had  since  Queen  Ajane's  time,  Bums, 
Scott,  Chalmers,  "Watt,  all  giants  in  their  several 
walks,  and  all  intensely  national.  We  have  no 
fear  therefore,  for  our  nationality,  but  still  wc 
would  have  every  reasonable  precaution  to  bo 
employed  for  its  conservation.  The  Scotch  are  not 
a  luke-warm  people — Ireland  may  complain,  but 
Scotland  will  act.  We  are  a  slow,  patient,  and 
if  you  will  a  dogged  people,  but  once  set  in  motion, 
Scotch  progress  is  all  the  more  rapid  on  account 
of  its  previous  inertia.  "We  do  not  speak  in  the 
language  of  boasting,  but  we  venture  to  say  that 
if  *' Sawney"  once  takes  it  into  his  hardheati, 
that  there  is  any  disposition  to  thrust  him  aside, 
the  suspicion  will  not  easily  be  allayed,  tttti 
his  jealousy  will  induce  him  to  assume  a  bold 
resistant  front.  He  will  not  talk  about  repeal  of 
the  Union,  or  of  unsheathing  the  daymore,— 
these  are  figures  of  speech  adapted  to  wanner 
climes,  and  not  suited  to  modem  tactics.  Ho 
will  neither  speak  of  those  things,  nor  dream  of 
calling  them  into  requisition,  but  he  will  be  inde- 
fatigable in  the  registration  courts,  and  very 
troublesome  on  the  hustings,  when  existing  mem- 
bers come  to  tender  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship, and  crave  a  renewal  of  the  representative 
trust, 
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WiTAT  is  a  Budget  ?  It  is  etymologically  an 
ill-deiined  term,  which  has,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  especially  in  England,  acquired  a  great  po- 
litical, as  well  as  fiscal  character.  It  now  redly 
means  a  plan  or  system  for  levying  taxes  and  for 
expending  the  revenue  yielded  by  those  taxes — 
a  plan,  in  &ct,  of  financial  economy. 

The  wealth  or  commodities  produced  by  labour 
and  skill,  in  whatever  form  that  a  portion  of  it 
is  finally  abstracted  from  the  whole  stock  of 
commodities  within  a  country,  constitutes  the  only 
sources  of  revenue.  Thus  whether  it  be  a  part 
of  the  value  or  profits  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
of  manufactures,  of  the  forest,  of  mines,  or  of 
fisheries,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  labour  and  skill, 
uMch  originate  and  produce  all  wealth  and  com- 
modities, create  therefore  all  the  elements  of  na- 
tiunal  OS  weU  as  individual  revenue. 

The  most  equitable  system  of  taxation  would, 
liierefore,  be  to  levy  annually  the  necessary  amount 
if  revenue  to  defray  the  just  and  essentially  na- 
tional expenditure. 

Thus  just  national  expenditure  ought  only  to 
include — 

First.  The  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional accountabilities — that  is  of  the  national 
'lebt,  although  that  debt  never  sliould  have  been 
iEcnrred — second,  the  expenses  of  purely  national 
defences,  for  tho  protection  of  our  shores,  our 
commerce,  our  property,  our  persons,  and  our  civil, 
political,  and  religious  rights  and  liberties —  thirdly, 
tiie  just,  necessary,  and  economical  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  government  and  of  justice. 
A  wise  and  just  government  ought  never  to 
incur  a  debt,  or  expend  a  revenue,  by  engaging 
in  entangling  alHances,  and  wars  of  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  for  many  centuries 
Wn  engaged  in  improper  wars,  not  m  the  just 
defence  of  our  shores,  of  our  colonies,  or  of  the 
highways  of  our  commerce,  but  which  wars  have 
absorbed  more  than  two  thousands  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  of  the  fruits  of  British  labour; 
and  of  which  eight  hundred  millions  now  consti- 
tnte  a  national  debt,  the  interest  of  which  takes 
twenty-eight  millions  annually  from  the  revenue 
raised  by  taxation ;  but  which  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions must  be  paid,  to  save  the  national  and  indi- 
^ual  credit  of  the  British  Empire. 

But  notwithstanding  the  profligate  expenditure 
of  all  governments,  from  the  time  that  the  fimd- 
^K  system  was  introduced  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  William  the  Third,  down 
to  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  have  during  the  last  twenty  years 
been  first  gradually,  and  since  1842,  rapidly 
effecting  great  financial  reforms. 

"We  have  not  indeed  instituted  a  complete,  di- 
^t  taxation  on  all  property — ^vcry  far  from  it, 
»4  it  will  erer  b«  found  unpractical,  from  the 


inevitably  severe,  inquisitorial  assessment  of  such 
a  tax,  to  levy  fifty-four  millions  of  revenue  by 
direct  taxation  on  property.  • 

We  have,  however,  established,  although  wo 
have  not  quite  perfected,  the  principle  that  if  an 
article  of  consumption  is  to  bo  taxed  at  all,  the 
duty  should  have  no  reference  to  where  or  by 
whom  the  article  is  produced.  We  have  also, 
(since  1830)  and  not  including  the  reductions  of 
the  present  Budget,  repealed  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  £22,352,393  and  imposed  new  and  more  equi- 
table taxes  to  the  amount  of  £9,189,225,  thus 
relieving  the  people  from  £13,352,393.  In  tho 
articles  of  bread,  and  other  food,  the  relief  has 
been  invaluable.  Until  1844  and  1846 — com 
was  by  a  Sliding  Scale  prohibited,  except  at  famine 
prices.  It  is  now,  with  most  other  articles,  tho 
essential  food  of  men,  admitted  free.  Wc  have 
abolished  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool,  cotton  wool 
and  nearly  all  raw  materials  -,  we  have  abolished 
the  excise  on  auctions,  bricks,  and  glass ;  we  have 
reduced  the  duty  on  coffee  and  sugar  nearly  two- 
thirds,  and  on  the  latter  article  alone  the  differ- 
ence of  the  price  to  the  people  amounts  to  a 
saving  of  about  six  millions  anmiaUy.  All  kinds 
of  fish,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  beef,  pork, 
lard,  &c.,  are  all  admitted  duty  free,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  article  upon  which  there  wiU  bo 
a  protective  duty — we  have  always  advocated  tho 
abolition  of  every  duty  on  commodities,  excepting 
upon  eight  or  ten  articles.  "WTiat  would  these 
produce  ?  The  whole  Customs  and  Excise  yielded 
on  commodities,  including  expenses  of  collection, 
in  1831,  £35,689,677. 

The  following  articles  yielded  a  revenue*  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : — 

1.  Tea        ^£5,000,025 

2.  Coffee 447,405 

3.  SuRar %  .     .     .  4,159,039 

4.  Tobacco 4,44r),40« 

5.  Sphits  from  Customs  jC2,5'25,250 

„        from  Excise    C,()')0,3'44 

8,555,574 

6.  Wine 1,77({,240 

7.  Malt  (Excise) 5,035,560 

B.  Soap  (Excise) 1,043,020 

0.  Spices  and  fruiU  at  less  tlian 

half  former  duties    ....  882,084 

10.  Cheeses,  butter,  and  remaining 

articles  of  food  and  seeds       .  B49,3C7 


.£33,195,454 
All  other    commodities,  whetlier 

raw  or  manufactured  ,    ,       2,494,223 


^36,089,074 

The  only  other  commodities  under  the  Excise, 
are,  paper,  which  jdelded  £928,877,  Hops, 
£426,028— £1,354,905,  leaving  a  revenue  from 
all  other  articles  under  customs  of  only 
£1,139,518,  of  which  timber  pelded  £523,872, 
and  silks  and  gloves,  £255,351— £789,223,  leav- 
ing for  all  other  imported  articles,  raw  or  manu- 
factured only,  £350,295, 
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Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  modify  the  Income-tax, 
by  levying  one-foiitli  less  on  trades  and  profes- 
sions than  on  permanent  incomes — ^to  extend  and 
double  the  House-tax  and  to  reduce  the  Malt-tax 
one -half :  that  is,  to  throw  away  two-and-a-half 
millions  of  revenue,  for  the  consumer  would  not 
gain  a  farthing  of  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  committed,  will  not 
commit,  so  egregious  a  folly.  He,  in  the  first 
place,  has  modified  the  Income-tax  so  that  when 
the  terminable  annuities  end,  in  1860,  the 
Income-tax  will  also  vanish.  Ho  reduces  the 
tea  duty,  until,  in  three  years,  it  will  be  Is. 
per  lb.  instead  of  2s.  2:Jd.,  which  will  benefit  the 
consumer  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  three- 
and-a-half  millions.  He  abolishes  the  soap  duty 
altogether;  by  which  ho  will  not  only  render 
this  countiy  the  greatest  soap  manufactory  for 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  it  will  enable 
every  poor  family  to  have  abundance  of  soap 
to  clean  their  skms,  clothes,  and  bedding.  He 
abolishes    the    duty    altogether    on   more    than 


one  hundred  and  thirty  articles  under  the  Cub- 
toms,  and  reduces  the  duty  on  butter,  which  "waa 
formerly  20s.  the  barrel,  to  6s. ;  on  cheese,  which 
was  formerly  10s.,  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  he 
reduces  many  other  duties.  Among  the  artick  s 
which  he  will  now  admit  duty  free,  will  he 
salmon  and  all  other  fish,  not  free  before,  hcicon 
and  hams,  seeds,  and  many  other  articles ;  'while 
the  duties  on  oranges  and  other  fruits,  on  c<r{^, 
poultry,  &c.  are  reduced  to  merely  nominal  rates. 
On  manufactured  articles,  the  only  duty  of  any 
value  retained,  is  that  on  silk  and  gloves.  He 
reduces  certain  assessed  taxes,  and  the  stamps  on 
advertisements  fix)m  Is.  6d.  to  6d.  Wo  hope  he 
will  abolish  the  latter  tax  altogether. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  is,  therefore,  one  of, 
and  except  the  one  which  repealed  the  Com  Lnws, 
by  far  the  best  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  It  will  for  ever  rank  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Finance  Ministers  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 


THE    FRENCH    COOKMAID. 


Before  dropping  in  upon  the  cookmaid,  it  is  I 
but  natural  that  wo  should  present  the  reader 
with  a    few  observations  upon  the  science  of 
cookery. 

Though  cookery  must  necessarily  have  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts,  its  true  principles 
were  for  a  long  time  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
Among  the  ancients  and  among  our  forefathers 
there  prevailed  a  prodigious  pomp  and  profrision 
of  bad  tuste — ^pyramids  of  indiscriminate  viands, 
a  frightful  prodigality  of  spices,  but  an  utter 
absence  of  skill  and  sagacity  in  their  association. 
The  dishes  of  the  Komans — ^the  brains  of  pea- 
cocks, wild-boars  served  up  with  apples,  hedge- 
hogs cooked  in  brine,  crab-fish  with  asparagus, 
the  pluck  of  a  sow  garnished  with  cummin — 
would  have  but  small  attractions  for  us.  What 
would  our  gourmands  say  to  a  sturgeon  dressed 
with  Venafian  oil  of  the  Campagna,  with  old  wine 
and  with  the  brine  drained  from  salted  mackerels  ? 
Or  would  our  workmen  content  themselves,  like 
the  common  people  of  the  Eoman  republic,  with 
bread  dipped  in  vinegar  or  the  liquor  of  pickled 
sprats  ? 

Our  ancestors  did  not  know  how  to  eat.  Mar- 
joram, rosemary,  sweet-basil,  fennel,  sage,  hyssop, 
balsams,  ginger,  saffron,  and  verjuice,  were  dH 
thrown  pcU-mell  into  their  stews,  together  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  sugar.  *'The  dishes,"  says 
Froissart,  ''were  so  strange  and  so  disguised,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were.  They 
had  soups  and  sauces  of  every  possible  colour,  and 
compounded  of  the  most  anomalous  ingredients. 
They  brought  upon  table  peacocks  clad  in  all 
their  gorgeous  feathers  and  spreading  their  tails  as 


though  they  were  alive,  and  vomiting  at  the  same 
time  fire  from  their  mouths.  They  had  pies  built 
up  in  compartments,  frt)m  the  centre  of  which 
living  birds  flew  out  in  covies,  and  the  crusts  of 
which  represented  churches  and  citadels.  The 
professors  of  the  art  had  carried  refinement  so  for  as 
to  roast  eggs  and  even  butter  upon  the  spit.  The 
butter  was  rendered  solid  by  the  addition  of  yolks 
of  eggs,  flour,  sugar,  and  the  crumb  of  bread ;  the 
eggs  were  emptieid  of  their  natural  contents  and 
stuffed  with  mince-meat,  aromatic  herbs  and  cur- 
rants, and  roasted  gently,  strung  upon  the  spit. 

We  learn  from  a  work  entitled  "  The  Cook/' 
written  by  TaiUevant,  who  officiated  at  the  table 
of  Charles  YII.,  that  in  those  days  a  dinner  of 
any  pretensions  consisted  of  six  or  eight  coutsc^ 
each  one  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  which 
modem  times  afford  no  example,  and  necessarily 
followed  by  wastefulness  corresponding  in  its 
senseless  enormity. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  cook's  real  f^ 
of  gold.  The  most  aristocratic  noblemen  d  this 
sensual  period  did  not  disdain  to  patronize  a  ncT 
culinary  combination ;  and  if  they  were  requested 
to  point  out  what  they  had  done  for  posterity, 
they  might  refer  the  questioner,  if  they  chose,  to 
the  Polignac-steak,  the  Cond^-cmst,  the  Conti- 
fillet,  the  Soubise-cuUet,  the  ViUeroy-gristles,  tlic 
Richelieu-polony,  or  the  Montmorency-fricase*^^ 
the  greatest  names  being  associated  with  the  most 
exquisite  ragouts  and  dishes. 

"Whosoever  desires  to  experiment  upon  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  art  of  cookery,  nnist 
,  provide  himself  with  a  professional  cook.  '^^^ 
i  cook-maid  rarely  attains  to  a  scientific  knowledge 
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of  her  art.  The  professional  cook  serves  the  aris- 
tfjoracy ;  the  cook-maid  caters  for  the  small  pro- 
prietor. The  first  cherishes  the  ambition  of  making 
mw  discoveries  in  his  art,  of  becoming  the  legis- 
lator of  the  stew-pan,  and  the  inventor  of  new 
receipts  and  formulas ;  the  latter  contents  herself 
with  carrying  into  effect  those  whose  excellence  is 
demonstrated.  The  professor  consults  the  "  Boyal 
Art  of  Cookery,"  and  the  "  Gourmand's  Alma- 
nack," and  his  authorities  are  the  most  profound 
musters  of  the  science.  The  cookmaid  reads,  if 
she  read  at  all,  the  *'  Citizen's  Cookery  Book,"  or 
some  similar  elementary  treatise ;  she  knows  no- 
thing of  "  marinated  pheasant  poults,"  of  **  pigeons 
cf  Aurora,"  of  **  partridges  of  Singara,"  or  any 
nch.  outlandisli  messes.  In  the  lowly  sphere  in 
which  she  moves,  the  transcendental  appliances  of 
the  art  would  be  inapplicable.  Her  employer 
would  be  ruined  where  she  to  regale  him  with 
such  dishes  as  the  following,  the  receipt  for  which 
we  copy  from  the  "  Eoyal  Art  of  Cookery,"  page 
494:— 

^'Poached  Eggs  with  Iksence  of  Ducks. — Put 
twelve  ducks  on  the  spit ;  when  they  are  about 
half-roasted  take  them  off;  cut  to  the  bone  along 
ihi  sides  of  each  bird ;  catch  the  gravy,  season  it 
with  salt  and  black  pepper ;  do  not  heat  it  to  the 
boiling-point,  but  pour  it  upon  fifteen  poached 


The  cookmaid  is  not  often  called  upon  to  <test 
the  merits  of  the  above  prescription,  since  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  afford  to  sacrifice  twelve  ducks 
for  the  seasoning  of  fifteen  eggs. 

The  cookmaids  who  by  superior  ability  emulate 
the  male  professors,  assume  the  title  of  cordon 
hku.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it 
being  an  order  which  is  never  conferred  but  upon 
persons  of  distinction,  the  term,  in  common  par- 
J^ce,  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  applied  is  the  first  of  his  class.  They  say  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  monks  of  a  convent, 
"He  is  the  cordon  bleu  of  the  order."  Thus  of  a 
cookmaid  of  ability  we  say  "  she  is  a  cordon  Bleu,** 

The  antipodes  of  the  cordons  bleus  are  the  ex- 
nursery  maids,  who  after  having  wandered  from 
hou8e  to  house,  and  learned  from  their  various 
inistresses  how  to  cook  a  few  common  dishes, 
transform  themselves  suddenly  into  cooks.  The 
Dame  is  usurped  as  easily  as  that  of  a  literary 
man :  a  girl  who  boils  a  shoulder  of  mutton  without 
spoiling  it,  becomes  a  cook — and  a  man  who  writes 
a  puff  for  a  newly- invented  pomatum,  styles  him- 
self author. 

The  vanity  of  the  cook  inspires  her  with  the 
love  of  undisputed  dominion,  and  she  likes  to 
rule  in  the  kitchen  as  despotically  as  a  priest  at 
the  altar.  She  considers  herself  responsible  to  no 
one,  and  replies  evasively  to  all  interrogatories 
touching  her  proceedings.  To  her  master's  daugh- 
ter, a  child  of  gastronomic  promise,  who,  allured 
by  the  fames  of  the  roast-meat,  has  ventured  into 
the  kitchen,  she  cries  in  a  scolding  tone,  '*  Be  off, 
I  don't  want  you  here ;  I'll  have  nobody  peeping 
mto  my  saucepans."  At  another  time  she  will  be 
gracious,  smiling,  and  confiding.    Her  variations 
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of  character  may  be  partly  due  to  the  elevated 
atmosphere  in  which  she  pursues  her  vocation, 
and  to  the  mephitic  vapours  of  the  charcoal,  which 
are  known  to  bewilder  the  brain  of  the  cooks. 
They  are  subject  to  certain  whims,  fidgets,  and 
eccentricities,  which  attest  their  claim  to  relation- 
ship with  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  cookmaids  augment  their  income  by  ad-  * 
ding  to  the  wages,  and  the  presents  they  receive, 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  bones,  grease,  mor- 
sels of  bread,  and  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen.  The 
bones  are  manufactured  into  ivory  black;  the 
bread,  with  the  remains  of  soup  and  broth,  are 
borne  off  by  the  milk-men  to  feed  their  pigs. 
The  grease,  the  quantity  of  which  they  augment 
by  the  prodigal  use  of  butter  upon  all  occasions, 
is  sold  to  the  dealers  in  fritters  of  all  kinds,  fried 
fish,  fried  potatoes,  &c.  The  scraps  and  wrecks 
of  a  feast  are  made  over  to  the  singular  class  of 
industrials,  called  Harlequin  merchants,  on  ac- 
count of  the  multi-coloured  variety  of  the  eatables 
in  which  they  deal. 

The  cookmaid  has  her  own  peculiar  and  private 
I'easons  for  insisting  on  being  herself  the  purchaser 
of  the  provisions.  So  soon  as  she  finds  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  personally  attending  the  market, 
she  swells  with  all  the  indignation  of  *an  injured 
woman,  from  the  consciousness  that  she  is  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  market 
peimy.  The  more  you  mistrust  her,  the  more 
she  will  sophisticate  her  accounts  with  the  pro- 
vision-dealers. Woe  to  the  unhappy  mistress 
who  dares  to  express  a  suspicion  that  she  is  plun- 
dered ;  she  may  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  cook,  and 
live  continually  in  hot  water ;  but  she  will  bo 
duped  none  the  less. 

The  quality,  therefore,  most  in  request  among 
the  cookmaids  is  fidelity,  because  it  is  so  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  There  is  often  occasion  to  say  to 
them,  on  the  first  day  in  the  year,  what  Carcfinal 
Dubois  said  to  his  steward,  "  I  give  you  all  you  have 
robbed  me  of."  For  the  major  part  of  them  it  would 
be  a  very  handsome  new  vear's  gift.  They  all 
maiufcst  a  sovereign  contempt  fof  the  citiien's 
wife  who  condescends  to  rise  with  the  dawn,  and 
attend  the  market.  They  have  a  horror  moreover,  * 
and  with  'some  reason  too,  of  a  certain  class  of 
ladies  who,  when  anything  goes  wrong,  fly  into 
a  passion,  rise  from  the  table,  and  rush  out  of  the 
room  as  though  the  house  were  on  fire,  and 
then  shriek  out  at  the  top  of  the  stair-case,  "  You 
have  smoked  the  soup — ^you  have  over-roasted  tho 
the  meat,"  or  other  gentle  hints  of  the  kind — tho 
guests  meanwhile  crumbling  their  bread,  staring 
woefriUy  at  one  another,  and  ready  to  ask  whe- 
ther they  have  been  invited  to  the  house  to  assist 
in  the  correction  of  a  delinquent  cook. 

You  need  not  recommend  to  the  cookmaid  any 
of  the  modern  culinary  innovations,  your  econo- 
mical  furnaces,  concentoating  apparatus,  American 
ovens,  pneumatic  coffee-pots,  or  patent  gridirons ; 
she  regards  them  all  as  so  many  abominable  crea- 
tions of  stupidity  to  increase  labour ;  and  every 
thing  which  differs  from  the  old  established  routine 
is  a  crime  in  her  eyes.  Jeannette,  after  a  sorvico 
often  JQ9IS,  gave  her  mistress  a  month's  notice— » 
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a  notice  which  she  would  never  have  received. 
They  had  imposed  upon  her  the  obligation  of  cook- 
ing by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  new  patent  inven- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  she  tendered 
her  resignation.  "  You  sec,  madamc,"  said  she, 
"  when  I  see  a  lamp  burning  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  there  was  a  corpse 
fin  the  kitchen." 

Cook  is  by  no  means  free  from  superstition ; 
she  consults  a  pack  of  cards  to  learn  her  destiny. 
She  sees  disease  and  death  in  the  ten  of  spades 
— treason  in  the  ace  of  diamonds — aplenty  of  money 
in  the  king  of  clubs — and  a  handsome  young  man 
in  the  knave  of  any  suit.  By  the  way,  the  hand- 
some young  man  in  question  is  generally  a  soldier. 
StingUy  fed  by  the  government,  he  is  susceptible 
of  an  affectionate  sympathy  for  her  whose  sub- 
stantial fare  so  agreeably  supplements  his  miserable 
rations.  If  he  is  surprised  in  the  kitchen  em- 
ployed in  the  rather  unmilitary  office  of  washing 
dishes,  his  fair  friend  and  patroness  has  always  an 
excuse  ready — a  stereotyped  but  a  peremptory 
apology,  **lt  is  my  cousin" — no  good  reason, 
tliat  so  many  of  your  wine  bottles  should  clandes- 
tinely surrender  their  contents. 

The  married  cook  is  a  still  greater  spoiler  than 
she  who,  as  yet  free  of  the  vows  of  eternal  fidelity, 
condescends  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  trooper  as 
hungry  as  he  is  enamoured.  Her  master's  house 
becomes  a  magazine  from  whence  she  carries  off 
all  she  requires,  bread,  wine,  candles,  butter, 
sugar,  and  viands  cooked  or  uncooked.  For  the 
sake  of  her  husband,  her  children,  her  relatives. 


her  friends,  or  acquaintances,  she  levies  contriLu- 
tions  from  kitchen,  cellar,  and  larder— so  great  is 
the  force,  in  her  sensitive  heart,  of  conjugal  ten- 
derness and  maternal  affection. 

When  cook  is  grown  old  and  feeble,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  employ  her  in  the  preparation  of  any 
dish  in  which  wine  is  a  principal  ingredient.  SLo 
is  apt  to  divide  the  liquid  into  two  portions,  tho 
smsJler  of  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
dish  she  is  artificially  compounding — the  lai^ger, 
subjected  to  a  more  natural  process,  percolates  her 
own  venerable  oosophagus,  to  the  immediate  and 
undeniable  disorder  of  her  ideas,  and  a  sudden 
drowsiness  easily  explained.  Tho  journals  lately 
instructed  us  on  the  subject  of  an  aged  cook,  vho 
at  three-score-and-ten  terminated  her  life  by  a 
horrible  accident.  She  died  a  victim  to  her  affec- 
tion for  the  vinous  condiment.  Having  droppt-d 
asleep  in  tiie  chimney  comer,  she  fell  into  the 
fire,  and  when  discovered  was  found  no  longer  to 
exist. 

The  cook  of  the  citizen  and  small  proprietor  for 
the  most  part  grows  old  and  dies  at  her  post. 
Those  employed  by  the  upper  classes  have  gener- 
ally a  respectable  account  at  the  Savings'  Bank,  a 
provision,  as  they  express  it,  for  "  old  aftencardsy 
Sometimes,  dazzled  by  the  demon  of  speculatioD, 
by  dabbling  in  the  funds  with  their  savings,  they 
will  lose  in  a  short  time  the  acctunulations  of 
years  of  gains,  lawftil  and  unlawM.  The  wisest 
are  those  who  retire  to  their  native  districts,  and 
partake  of  the  dessert  of  their  existence  in  the 
homes  of  their  infancy. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Th£  Administration  is  steadily  gaining  strength 
and  popular  favour.  Its  leading  members  have 
thus  far  shown  themselves  to  possess  the  two  main 
qualifications  required  of  British  statesmen :  they 
know  their  business,  and  understand  the  temper 
of  the  country.  Even  their  occasional  mistakes 
have  done  them  no  harm,  since  they  have  either 
been,  as  in  the  Kossuth  case,  fairly  explained,  or, 
as  in  the  opposition  to  the  inspection  of  nunneries, 
prompted  by  praiseworthy  motives. 

The  discussions  in  tho  Lower  House  during  the 
past  month  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  scheme ;  and 
the  certainty  that  the  main  provisions  of  the 
scheme  would  be  adopted  has  tended  to  render 
these  discussions  somewhat  languid  and  uninte- 
resting. The  complaint  of  the  "  territorial  party," 
that  the  extended  tax  on  successions  is  unjust  to 
the  land,  has  been  met  by  the  better-founded 
complaint  of  the  free-trade  party,  that  the  pro- 
posid.  to  tax  the  holders  of  rateable  property  only 
on  their  life-interest  is  unjust  to  other  t»x-payers. 
These  opposite  objections  have,  for  the  present, 


neutralized  one  another;  but  the  question  is  one 
which  is  likely  enough  to  come  up  again,  at 
some  future  time,  in  another  form.  The  first  di- 
vision on  tho  Budget  took  place  on  the  2nd  of 
last  month,  the  question  being  the  continuance  of 
the  Income-tax,  which  was  carried  by  the  decisive 
majority  of  71,  in  a  House  of  575  members. 

Certain  votes  on  ecclesiastical  questions  deserre 
special  mention  for  the  tendencies  which  they  in- 
dicate. A  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamber^ 
the  Liberal  Member  for  Hertford,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  nunneries,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  illegal  imprisonment  of  any  of  their  inmates, 
was  opposed  by  Ministers  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  rebgious  toleration.  On  a  division, 
however,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  given  by  a 
majority  of  138  to  116.  The  question  is  one 
which  might  be  treated  without  any  regard  to  ita 
religious  aspect,  tfiddng  nunneries  to  be  merely  a 
peculiar  kind  of  lodging-houses.  There  would 
then  appear  to  be  no  impropriety  in  establishing 
such  a  system  of  inspection  as  is  proposed.  But, 
unfortunately,  most  of  those  who  yotedforMr. 
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Chambew*  motion  were  govemed  by  feelings  which 
would  induce  them  to  banish  every  Eoman  Ca- 
thoKc  priest  from  the  country,  and  deprive  every 
Roman  Catholic  layman  of  the  franchise,  if  they 
had  the  power. 

On  a  subsequent  evening,  they  succeeded,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Spooner,  in  striking  out  of  the 
estimates  a  vote  of  £1,235  for  the  repair  of 
Maynooth  College.  Thereupon  the  Mends  of  the 
"voluntary  system,''  pleading  for  evenhanded 
justice  to  all  sects,  moved  to  strike  out  the  vote 
of  £38,492  for  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers 
in  Ireland.  Though  they  did  not  succeed  in 
canyingthfir  motion,  they  mustered  forty-six  votes 
for  a  proposition  which,  ten  years  ago,  would  not 
have  obtained  the  support  of  a  dozen  members. 
Tlie  fact  is  noteworthy,  as  exhibiting  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  vo- 
luntary principle — a  progress  which  would  be 
mach  more  satisfactory  if  they  would  not  persist 
in  mixing  up  with  their  system  the  question  of 
popular  education,  which,  as  the  example  of 
America  shows,  is  entirely  distinct  from  it. 

The  Lords  have  rather  unexpectedly  rejected 
the  bill  for  admitting  Jewish  members  to  scats  in 
Parliament.  It  seems,  however,,  the  question  is 
lively  to  be  brought  forward  again  in  another 
form;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  lordships 
will,  on  second  thoughts,  chivalrously  forget  that 
the  Jews  are  but  a  email  and  weak  class  of  the 
community,  and  consent  to  deal  with  them  as 
iairly  as  though  they  formed  a  large  and  power- 
ful body,  like  the  Boman  Catholics  or  the  Dis- 
senters. 

C0IX)NIE8  Ann  nSFSKDBKCIES. 

In  Jamaica,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  the 
differences  between  the  elected  Assembly  and  the 
nominated  Council,  on  the  subject  of  retrench- 
ment, were  increasing  in  violence,  and  were  likely 
to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  former  body, — the 
Governor  siding  with  the  irresponsible  Council. 
The  colonists,  whose  means  have  been  lessened 
by  the  reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  are  naturally 
anxious  to  bring  their  exp^^nditure  within  the 
compass  of  their  diminished  resources.  Our  Go- 
vernment (which  appoints  both  the  Colonial  Go- 
vcmor  and  Council),  having  reduced  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  colonists,  compels  them,  neverthc- 
lc88,  to  keep  up  the  same  outlay  as  before.  This 
system,  however,  is  now  to  be  amended.  The  West 
Indians,  like  the  Canadians,  are  hereafter  to  have 
the  appointment  of  their  own  functionaries,  and 
the  control  of  their  own  finances.  Many  difficul- 
ties would  have  been  avoided,  if  this  judicious 
determination  had  been  carried  into  effect  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

Much  discontent  is  said  to  have  been  caused  in 
India  by  the  announcement  (perhaps  erroneous) 
of  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  Government  without  material 
alteration.  On  the  third  of  this  month,  the  real 
intentions  of  the  Government  are  to  be  made 
known.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  discus- 
fiions  in  this  country  should  hitherto  have  turned 
altogether  on  the  minor  question  of  the  particu- 
lar form  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Indian  bu- 


reaux in  London.  The  all-important  question 
relative  to  the  form  of  government  that  is  to  be 
established  in  India  itself  has  hardly  been  noticed. 
What  would  have  been  thought  if,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Australian  or  iN'ewZe^and  government  was 
under  consideration,  it  had  been  proposed  to  con- 
fine the  discussion  entirely  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  clerks  in  Downing  Street  ?  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  course  which  has  been  pursued  with 
regard  to  India.  Persons  who  have  resided  in 
that  country  see  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light.  "An  Anglo-Indian,"  writing  to  the  Ttmes, 
observes  that  during  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
what  is  called  a  "  minor  presidency,"  he  had  been 
impressed  with  nothing  so  strongly  as  the  mis- 
chief  arising  from  the  practical  irresponsibility 
of  the  local  government;  and  he  makes,  in 
reference  to  this  point,  the  following  suggestions, 
which  deserve  attention,  from  their  practical 
character: — 

The  effectnal  remedy  which  I  propose  to  our  legislators 
is  the  estahlishment  of  an  elected  council  at  each  seat  of 
government.  This  body  should  be  endowed  with  ample 
powers  of  deliberation  and  legislation  on  all  matters  con< 
ceming  its  own  presidency,  a  right  being  reserved  to  the 
supreme  Government  of  dealing  only  with  those  questions 
of   high  political  importance  which    affect  the  wholo 

country  of  India But  the  question  which 

will  be  asked  on  all  sides  is,  who  are  to  be  the  electors, 
and  from  what  class  are  to  come  the  elected  ?  For  some 
time  it  will  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  extend  the 
franchise  beyond  the  presidency  towns,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  this  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  pro- 
posal. But  the  object  of  those  who  go  with  me  thus  far 
will  be  to  get  a  beginning,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  a  begin- 
ning only  that  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  petit  jury 
lists  of  the  presidencies  present  a  body  of  electors 
already  organized.  The  qualification  for  a  vote  should 
be  the  having  served  as  a  petit  juror.  By  the  rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicative,  the  qualification  of  a 
juror  is  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  of  the  annual 
value  of  300  rupees.  The  list  of  jurors  is  prepared  by 
the  sheriff,  and  corrected  and  published  yearly.  An 
appeal  to  amend  the  list  lies  to  the  judge  in  chambers,  by 
personal  application.  I  propose  also,  as  a  commence- 
ment, to  draw  the  members  of  the  Council  fVom  the  list 
of  grand  jurors.  The  grand  jury  consists  of  those  gen-' 
tlemen  of  the  European  and  East-Indian  community 
who  are  usually  styled  "  Esquire,"  and  of  a  few  natives, 
selected  for  their  wealth,  rank,  and  intelligence. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  particTilar 
propositions,  it  is  certain  that  the  value  of  the 
Ministerial  scheme  will  depend  entirely  upon  tho 
degree  in  which  the  principle  of  local  responsi- 
bility is  recognised  and  established  by  it. 

FOBEIGN. 

Universal  suffrage  and  tho  ballot  are  vindi- 
cating themselves  in  a  quarter  where  such  a 
result  could  least  have  been  looked  for.  It  now 
appears  that  in  spite  of  the  intimidation  practised 
by  the  French  Government,  at  the  election  of  tho 
Legislative  Body,  the  people  managed  to  chooso 
an  Assembly  which  very  accurately  represents 
their  feeUngs.  Last  year,  when  the  general  dcsiro 
in  France  was  for  political  repose,  the  Assembly 
was  quiet  and  apparently  servile.  This  year, 
with  the  reviving  spirit  of  the  people,  tho  Legis- 
lative Corps  becomes  unexpectedly  bold  and  inde- 
pendent. The  "Civil  Pensions  Bill"  encountered 
a  strong  opposition,  and  only  passed  at  last,  by  a 
majority  of  154  votes  to  76.      On  ono  division, 
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the  minority  rose  to  100  votes.  A  proposal  for 
bestowing  a  large  sum  on  the  widow  of  Marshal 
!Ncy  was  withdra^vn,  apparently  from  mere  dread 
of  its  rejection.  The  intended  restoration  of  the 
penalty  of  death  for  political  offences,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  has  been  received, 
have  evinced  at  once  the  alarm  of  Louis  !N'apo- 
leon,  and  the  growing  hostility  of  the  nation  to 
his  government. 

The  probable  success  of  the  insurrection  in 
China,  seems  at  present  to  be  important  to  this 
country  only  as  it  may  affect  the  supply  of  tea, 
and  with  it  the  public  revenue.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  displacement  of  a  foreign  by  a 
native  dynasty  in  the  most  populous  empire  in  the 
globe,  will  lead  to  results  of  more  than  mere  tem- 
porary importance.     The  Chinese  do  not  appear 


to  be  intellectually  inferior  to  any  othef  people. 
A  debasing  religious  system,  producing  a  defective 
public  and  private  morality,  has  hitherto  cramped 
their  powers,  and  retarded  their  national  progress. 
A  peculiar  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  fact, 
which  is  reported  on  good  authority,  that  among 
the  proclamations  put  forth  by  the  insurgents,  is 
one  in  which  the  leading  tenets  of  Christianity 
are  recited  as  doctrines  whose  truth  is  unques- 
tionable, and  whose  popularity  in  the  country  is 
taken  for  granted.  Leaving  all  other  considera- 
tions out  of  view,  the  accession  of  an  empire  con- 
taining a  civilized  population  of  three  hundred 
millions,  to  the  political  system  of  CEristian  na- 
tions, would  be  perhaps  a  more  momentous  event, 
than  any  that  has  occurred  since  the  discovery 
of  America. 
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A  Ci/clopadia  of  Poetical  Quotation,  dc.  Parts  7,  8, 
and  9.  Edited  by  G.  Adams.  London:  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons.  Edinburgh :  James  Hogg.  1853. 

This  neat,  compact,  and  useful  volume  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  When  complete,  it  will  form 
the  most  comprehensive  thesaurus  of  poetical  quo- 
tations that  has  ever  appeared.  Much  care  and 
judgment  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  the  ex- 
tracts— the  best  writers  being  invariably  quoted, 
to  illustrate  the  several  subjects.  Literary  men 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  work,  which 
will  diminish  the  labour  of  reference,  and  save 
much  valuable  time. 

'Last  OUmpses  of  Convocationj  by  Arthur  J.  Joyce. 
London:  T.  Bosworth,  215,  Regent- sti-eet. 

Mr.  Joyce  has  in  this  little  volume  entered  the 
lists  to  break  a  spear  with  the  Anglican  Convoca- 
tionistfl.  He  has  traced  the  pedigree  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  idol,  and  has  satisfactorily  shown, 
we  think,  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  arguments 
adduced  for  the  revival  of  that  effete  and  impo- 
tent organ  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  •  He  has 
proved  that  as  originally  constituted  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  when  they  claimed  to  be  free 
from  every  authority  save  that  of  Rome,  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  present  emergencies  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  present  temper  of  the  English 
people ;  and  ho  has  clearly  e\'inccd  from  its  his- 
torical character  in  former  days,  that  if  revived  on 
its  ancient  basis,  it  is  more  likely  to  foster  than  to 
remove  the  present  evils  of  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  To  the  historical  reader  he  does 
not  present  much  that  is  very  new ;  nor  yet  to 
the  man  of  thought  very  much  that  is  profound. 
His  information  and  his  ideas  lie  nearly  upon  the 
surface.  But  his  argument  is  conclusive  against 
lus  immediate  antagonists  f  though  it  still  leaves 


the   question    open    whether,  taking    the    con- 
vocation as  an  existing  constitutional  power,  a 
more  popular  and  effectual  synod  could  not  be 
formed  out  of  it,  to  which  the   affairs  of  the 
church  might  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  entrusted. 
Now,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  is 
but  little  foundation  for  that  elaborate  analogy  be- 
tween Convocation  and  the  House  of  Commons 
which  High  Church  clerg}'men  have  so  plausibly 
drawn.     On  the  whole  too,  and  though  we  detest 
a  mere  state-church  and  the  principle  of  making 
religion  a  department  of  the  general  polity,  yet 
we  are  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
better  representative  even  of  the  religious  mind  of 
the  country  than  any  assembly  of  bishops,  deans, 
and  presbyters  on  the  old  convocation  platform. 
Still,  it  is  imdeniable  that  evils  exist  in  the  church, 
which  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no  means  of  re- 
medying.    There  is  a  general  acknowledgment 
that  something  should  be  done ;  and  an  equally 
general  admission  that  there  is  no  power  to  do  it. 
Neither  episcopal  bench  nor  privy  coimcil  can 
really  do  anything  to  stem  a  tide  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  their  own  number  is  sappinj? 
the    foundations    of   protestantism    in  England. 
•Why,  then,  should  not  Convocation  be  remodelled 
with  a  large  admixture  of  the  lay  element,  and 
entrusted  with  an  authority  akin  to  that  of  the 
Scotch  general  assemblies  }    It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
the  danger  of  such  a  sjmod,  and  of  the  unseemly 
discussions  which  might  arise  in  it.    "We  have 
had  two  centuries  of  quiet  progressive  history 
north  of  the  Tweed  to  shew  that  the  nation  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  popular  court;  and 
even  a  little  of  the  odium  theologicum  bursting; 
forth  in  debate,  is  surely  no  such  evil  that  ve 
should  prefer  to  it  the  unacknowledged  existence 
of  a  paiiy  who  arc  betraying  the  church  with  a 
kiss,  ftfter  the  fashion  of  the  old  Judas  policy, 
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The  Anglican  establishment  wants  ventilation ;  it 
would  get  it  by  this  means,  it  will  get  it  by  no 
other.  That  there  would  bo  diflSiculties  in  this 
case  to  contend  with,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but 
they  would  be  far  more  easily  overcome  than  the 
danger  by  which  it  is  now  menaced. 


Tke  Female  Jesuit  Abroad:  a  true  and  romantic 
Xarrative  of  EealLife;  including  some  Account, 
teUh  Historical  Reminiscences  of  Bonn  and  the 
Middle  Rhine.  By  Charles  Seaoer,  M.A.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1^53. 

The  "Female  Jesuit,"  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  recollect,  is  no  Jesuit,  but  a  wretched  im- 
postor, with  a  natural  genius  for  lying  and  for 
contriving  the  most  extensive  systems  of  delusion, 
and  carrying  them  out  in  all  their  ramifications 
with  surpassing  coolness  and  skill.     There  is  no 
denying  that  she  has  proved  herself  a  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  in  her  w&j,  and  has  justly 
earned  for  herself  the  reputation  of  a  blacker 
devil  than  it  is  possible  to  paint.     Her  exploits 
in  the  household  at  Bonn,  and  while  hospitably 
domicUed  with  an  unfortunate  abb^  at  Brussels, 
exceed  in  moral   turpitude  and  gratuitous  ma- 
hgnity,  even  her  most  elaborate  attempts  while 
nnder  the  roof  of  her  first  biographer,  Mrs.  Luke. 
The  infernal  animus  that  could  lead  her  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  worthy,  kind-hearted,  and 
excellent  old  abb^,  who  had  given  her  the  shelter 
of  his  roof  and  the  fervour  of  his  prayers — and 
suffer  him  to  die  dishonoured  by  the  breath  of 
calumny,  is  inexplfcable  by  us  on  any  grounds  we 
know  of;  and  one  wants  a  new  philosophy  to 
account  for  it.      In  perusing  this  narrative  the 
reader  will  doubtless  marvel,  as  we  did,  at  the 
credulity  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  upon  whom 
this  remarkable    genius  chose  to  exercise  her 
talents.    He  will  see  through  the  mask  that  she 
wears,  almost  from  the  first  chapter,  even  though 
he  be  ignorant  of  her  antecedents,  and  he  will 
wonder  that  her  patrons  do  not  see  as  plainly  that 
she  is  both  knave  and  hypocrite — especially  when 
she  is  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  manner  not  to 
he  mistaken.      But  Mr.  Seager  anticipates  this 
objection,  and  justifies,  or,  at  least,  psdliates  his 
blindness  on  the  score  of  Christian  charity.     This 
part  of  his  book,  which  some  will  regard  as  the 
weakest,  is  the  best  written ;  and  while  it  exhibits 
an  amount  of  charity  of  which  we  should  certainly 
never  have  been  guilty  ourselves,  it  commends  the 
writer  to  our  good  opinion  and  sympathies.     The 
fltory  is  well  told,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  is 
P<^ible  in  following  out  the  intricate  web  of  lies 
and  deceptions  which  constitute  its  materials.   AVe 
cannot  pretend  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  plot 
or  plots,  for  they  are  many ;  the  merest  sketch, 
to  be  rendered  intelligible,  would  occupy  many  of 
our  columns ;  and  we  must  therefore  refer  those 
who  are  fond  of  the  details  of  moral  depravity  in  a 
P^yi  and  in  an  clement  in  which,  fortunately  for 
B'jcicty,  it  is  not  very  often  seen,  to  the  volume  itself. 
"^  to  the  good  to  be  wrought  by  the  publication 
oiBuch  exploits  as   the  deludiug  and  deluded 
Marie's,  wo  have  expressed  our  opinion  before,  and  [ 
SCO  no  reason  for  changing  it.     Since,  however,  j 


the  impostor's  German  campaign  was  doomed  to 
become  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  better  that  the 
narrative  should  come  from  an  actor  in  the  strange 
drama  than  from  any  other  hand. 


The  Life  of  Marshal  Turenne.  By  the  Rev.  T.  O. 
Cockayne,  M.A.  (Travellers'  Libraiy.  41.)  Lou- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.  1«53. 

It  is  hardly  possibly  to  do  justice  to  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Turenne  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
hundred  pages.  To  those  who  are  weU  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  France  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  having  read  the  voluminous  biography 
of  De  Ramsay,  are  willing  to  recal  the  connection 
of  events  therein  detailed,  tliis  small  volume  will 
be  acceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
seek  their  first  information  relative  to  the  great 
French  marshal  from  Mr.  Cockayne's  book  wUl  be 
likely  to  be  driven  to  other  sources  for  an  expla- 
nation of  what  they  will  find  here.  The  general 
reader  is  credited  with  an  amount  of  historical 
knowledge  which  he  does  not  in  general  possess — 
a  fault  which  in  a  Traveller's  Library  ought  to  bo 
avoided.  The  book  is  in  fact  not  a  new  biography, 
but  a  synopsis  of  an  old  one,  wanting  some  con- 
necting links,  and  illustration  from  the  narrative 
of  contemporary  events,  which  might  easily  have 
been  supplied.  Xotmthstanding  these  deficien- 
cies, this  biographical  sketch  is  more  than  usually 
interesting,  exhibiting,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  great 
man  in  a  true  Hght. 

Capital  Punishment  Unlawful  and  Inexpedient.  An 
Essay  on  the  Punishment  of  Dcatli.  By  John 
IlippoN.     London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.  1853. 

We  have  read  this  essay  with  much  pleasure. 
The  author  takes  a  view  of  the  subject  nearly 
altogether  new,  repudiating  many  of  the  stock 
arguments  of  his  predecessors,  and  clearing  his 
own  ground  in  an  untrodden  path.  He  contends 
•that  the  punishment  of  death  was  prohibited  dur- 
ing the  antediluvian  period — that  during  the  pa- 
triarchal period,  from  Noah  to  Moses,  murder  was 
punishable  by  death  in  virtue  of  a  law  directly 
promulgated  by  the  Divine  Governor  of  the  world 
— that  this  law  was  re-enacted  under  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  when  it  was  levelled  against  other 
crimes  besides  that  of  murder,  bearing  the  chai-ac- 
ter  of  treason  and  sin — and  that,  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  judicial  and  ceremonial  statutes  and 
usages,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, when,  not  being  formally  re-enacted,  it 
was  virtually  abolished.  He  then  proceeds  to 
reason  upon  the  unlawfulness  and  inexpediency 
of  capitsd  punishments,  showing  by  undeniable 
statistics,  that,  whenever  crimes  of  whatever 
nature,  have  been  openly  punished  by  death,  tliey 
have  invariably  increased  in  number;  and  that 
when  a  milder  sentence  has  been  the  rule,  crime 
has  decreased  in  amount.  But,  though  there  is 
no  denying  these  facts,  and  oui*  author  has  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  them,  wc  must  express  our 
conviction  that  he  has  not  made  out  a  case  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  warrant  us  in  voting  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  from  our  code.     Jt 
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is  not  dear  to  us  that  tho  founder  of  Christianity 
did  repeal  the  death  law  against  murder.  He 
saved  the  adultress  from  a  punishment  dispropor- 
tioned  to  her  crime;  hut  though  he  must  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  during  the  three  years 
of  his  ministration  of  saving  the  murderer,  yet  he 
never  did  so.  Mr.  Eippon  concludes  from  the 
injuction  *'  if  a  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other/'  that  we  are  in  no  cose  to  use  the 
sword ;  but  if  such  admonitions  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  what  were  those  disciples  who  had  no 
swords,  and  were  recommencd  to  buy  swords,  to 
do  with  them  ?  Our  author's  arguments  against 
death  punishments  on  the  ground  of  their  indurat- 
ing effect  upon  tho  multitude  are  plainly  iman- 
swerable ;  but  they  tell  really,  not  against  capital 
punishment  at  all,  but  against  tho  monstrous  so- 
cial disgrace  of  public  executions.  "Were  tho  law 
executed  at  night,  in  the  soHtudo  of  the  prison, 
this  indurating  effect  would  be  done  away,  and 
human  life  would  not  be  reduced  to  a  discount  by 
making  a  shameful  death  the  climax  of  what  the 
mob  regard  as  an  amusing  spectacle.  In  declar- 
ing, however,  for  the  continuance  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  law,  let  it  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  we  advocate  its  indiscrimi- 
nate infliction  upon  all  who  are  guilty  even  of 
murder.  There  are  gradations  in  crime — even  in 
the  crime  of  blood-shedding,  and  there  should  be 
gradations  in  punishment ;  but  there  have  been, 
and  there  may  be  again,  monsters  in  human  shape, 
of  whom  it  may  bo  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  rid  the  world  at  once  and  for  ever. 
"Life  for  life,"  tho  old  law  of  retaliation,  stem 
as  it  is,  is  tho  eternal  law  of  justice.  It  is  a  law 
the  execution  of  which  God  has  intrusted  to  man 
for  his  own  safety,  and  which  we  humbly  think 
He  has  never  as  yet  seen  fit  to  repeal.  To  the 
advocates  of  abolition,  and  to  all  who  would  see 
the  full  strength  of  their  argument  on  the  subject, 
we  can  recommend  this  essay  as  a  close  and 
masterly  piece  of  reasoning. 


(halines  of  Literary  Culture  from  the  Christum  Stand- 
point. By  the  Rev.  B.  Frankland,  B.A.  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey,  Paternoster-row.     IHOa. 

This  is  a  remarkable  work,  the  production  of  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  sound  knowledge  and 
practical  wisdom.  To  young  men  starting  in  a 
career  of  intellectual  culture,  and  willing  to  be 
guided  through  a  safe  and  profitable  path,  it  may 
prove  of  more  value  than  a  whole  shelf  of  books, 
or  a  season  of  weekly  lectures.  It  comprehends 
a  complete  though  general  portraiture  of  litera- 
ture both  ancient  and  modem,  in  its  spiritual  and 
moral  aspects ;  and  while  inculcating  a  profound 
sense  of  the  pleasures  derivable  from  literary  pur- 
suits, sets  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  the 
errors  and  fallacies  of  speculative  sceptics  and 
transcendental  mystics.  Wo  quote  a  passage 
showing  the  spirit  of  the  book,  which  we  wanuly 
recommend  to  our  readers ; — 

Life  is  one  thing,  and  tlie  final  design  of  hfe  is  another ; 
and,  as  experience  too  often  shows,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  one,  without  attaining  the  other. 
Knowledge  and  enjoyment  may  fin  1  their  limits  in  ex- 


ternals ;  we  are  at  liberty,  if  so  inchned,  neidier  labori- 
ously to  seek,  nor  even  to  \cish  for  anything  beyond  them. 
But  such  an  abuse  of  liberty,  the  birthright  with  which 
not  even  the  power  which  gave  it  interferes,  induces  a 
penalty,  sooner  or  later  to  be  paid,  involving  no  less  than 
the  loss  of  aU  for  which  life  is  desirable. 

The  relations  in  which,  both  objectiTely  and  sub- 
jectively, we  stand  to  outward  things,  are  the  means  to 
an  end — the  medium  to  an  introduction  to  an  inner  life. 
Every  beauty,  every  excellence,  is  but  the  reflection  of 
some  more  striking  beauty,  some  more  exalted  yet  acces- 
sible excellence,  whose  archetype  may  be  found  in  the 
moral  world.  To  rest,  therefore,  in  the  former,  whatever 
combinations  of  attractive  grace,  or  impressive  miyesty, 
may  present  themselves,  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  to  be 
content  with  less  than  is  within  our  reach — ^is  to  give  np 
in  mid-course  the  contest  for  life.  Nor  ia  the  consequence 
simply  a  negative  one.  To  ei\joy  them  for  theur  own  sako 
only,  is  to  render  them  the  avenging  destroyers  of  tho 
happiness  wliich  they  were  originally  aesigned  to  promote. 

Rosalie;  or^  The  Truth  shall  make  you  Free.  An 
Authentic  Narrative.  London  :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co,     1853. 

KosALiE  is  the  daughter  of  a  veteran  general  in 
the  French  army.  Very  early  in  life  she  becomes 
thoughtful  on  religious  subjects,  and  dissatisfied 
with  tho  ceremonies  of  the  Eomish  church,  of 
which  she  is  a  follower  extra  devoat.  A  Pro- 
testant friend  lends  her  D' Aubigne's  **  EefonDa- 
tion/'  which  unmasks  to  her  comprehension  the 
mockeries  of  Popery — and  follows  it  up  by  tho 
the  gift  of  a  New  Testament,  which  opens  her 
eyes  to  the  truth.  She  becomes  a  Protestant,  and 
then,  by  an  unnatural  mother,  is  turned  out  of 
doors,  with  six  j&anos  in  her  pocket.  She  finds 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  friend,  whence  she 
afterwards  visits  her  mother,  with  whom  a  very 
partial  reconciliation  ensues — ^the  unhappy  parent 
dying  shortly  after.  Such  are  the  events  of  this 
story,  which  is  told  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  an  intelligence  of  the 
subject,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extraordinary  in  a 
now  convert.  The  picture  here  drawn  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the  reli- 
gious lifo  of  Prench  Eoman  Catholic  families,  is, 
OS  we  happen  to  know,  exceedingly  life-like,  and 
affords  a  good  guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  whole  narrative,  which  is  not  lacking  in 
details  of  a  rather  staurtling  character. 

Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean^  on  Board  an 
Ainerican  Frigate.  By  N.  Pabser  Willis.  Lou- 
don; T.  Boswonh,  215,  llegcnt-street,  1803. 

"Wb  have  had  an  abundance  of  literature  upon  tho 
subject  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
are  likely  to  have  plenty  more.  It  is  an  inex- 
haustible topic,  and  one  which  assumes  a  new 
aspect  under  the  treatment  of  every  writer.  This 
volume  of  Mr.  Willis's,  imder  a  dififorent  form, 
has  long  been  known  to  the  public,  and  we  arc 
glad  to  see  it  in  this  neat  and  convenient  shape 
made  accessible  to  persons  of  all  grades.  Wc  arc 
not  aware  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  cla^s 
containing  in  the  same  compass  so  much  informa- 
tion, or  written  in  so  agreeable  and  readable  a 
style.  Without  any  pretensions  to  humour,  it  i^ 
pleasant  and  sprightly  throughout,  and  contains 
an   astonishinp:  number  of  truthful  pictures  of 
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men  and  manners — customs,  social  and  national — 
sketched  fix)m  the  life,  and  illustrative  of  that 
peculiar  dvilization,  or  the  want  of  it,  which 
characterizes  the  southern  shores  of  Europe. 
There  are  few  works,  considering  its  merely 
nominal  price,  which  we  could  more  warmly  re- 
commend to  the  pocket  or  carpet-hag  of  the  tra- 
veller by  steam -hcMit  or  rail. 

A  Visit  to  Mexico,  by  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
Yucatan  and  United  States,  dc  By  W.  P. 
Robertson.  In  two  volumes.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.  1853. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Eobcrtson  published,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  a  series  of  letters  on 
Paraguay  and  South  America.     They  contained 
much  new  and    interesting    matter,   and   were 
deservedly  well  received.     The  present  publica- 
tion is  also  a  joint  productiou — the  author's  daugh- 
ter contributing  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the 
matter   of  these  two   volumes.     We    shall    be 
accused  of  a  want  of  gallantry,  in  expressing  our 
conviction  that  the  work  would  have  been  all  the 
better  if  the  lady's  share  in  it  had  been  omitted. 
It  is  little  more  than  idle  gossip,  volatile  and 
flippant,  mthout  being  either  lively  or  witty — 
very  like  the  prate  of  a  travelled  abigail  or  an 
ex-milliner,  and  tautological  ad  nameam,  inform- 
ing us  over  again  of  what  we  already  knew,  from 
the  sober  narrative  of  the  father.     Mr.  Robertson 
sailed  in  the  Avon,  in  December  1848,  and  after 
a  miserable  passage,   in  which  the  vessel  was 
driven  out  of  its  course  and  obliged  to  touch  at 
Madeira,  arrived  safely  at  St.  Thomas's.     From 
thenco  he  started  for  Vera  Cruz,  on  board  the 
Forth,  the  captain  of  which  contrived  to  wreck 
her  on  the  Alcarres  reef,  by  which  the  ship  was 
lost,  and  the  passengers  had  a  narrow  escape  with 
their  lives — afterwards  recovering  a  part  of  their 
property.     The  author's  account  of  the  shipwreck 
is  graphic  and  striking,  and  his  testimony  to  the 
hravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
is  eiiuidly  honourable  to  himself  and  to  them.  The 
shipwrecked  party  managed  to  get  to  Mexico  in 
a  schooner,  landing  at  Yera  Cruz  on  the  10th  of 
February.    The  descriptions  of  Mexican  scenery 
and  Mexican  customs  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  although  something  too  loose 
and  lengthy  in  detail.    Together  with  these,  in 
the  second  volume,  we  have  a  history  of  the  Real 
del  Monte  Mining  Company,  which  it  will  be 
remombercd  the  shareholders  in  England  broke 
np  in  disgust,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  many  years  of  wearisome  expectation  without 
any  return.     The  mine  is  now  paying  a  profit, 
and  promises  an  enormous  yield  at  no  very  (fistant 
period,  when  the  works  now  in  progress,  shall  be 
completed.     Our  author's  stay  in  Mexico  was 
very  brief:  he  went  thither  in  the  capacity  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Mexican  bondholders,  whose 
business  he  appears  to  have  had  the  tact  and 
good  fortune  to  settle  satisfactorily.    He  returned 
through  the  United  States,  and  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic in  thirteen  days,  being  favoured  with  a  return 
passage  as  pleasant  and  agreeable,  as  his  outward 
voyage  had  been  wretched  and  disastrous.    These 


volumes  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  as  well 
as  readable  matter ;  and  were  they  cut  down  by 
a  practised  hand  to  half  their  bulk,  would  make  a 
capital  book. 

TJie  Poetry  of  Horns.  A  Poem,  in  three  Parts.  By 
GooDWYN  Bakmby.  London:  W.  Tweedie,  337, 
Strand.     1853. 

GoonwTN  Sabmby  is  the  poet  of  the  domestic 
affections — a  man  of  large  heart  and  largo  sym- 
pathies, and  moderate  desires,  which  ought  to 
be  gratified,  and  which  we  hope  are  gratified.  Ho 
sings  a  song  of  home  very  much  to  our  mind. 
Hear  him : — 

Give  me  a  home  with  garden  lawn  around — 

The  sweet  grass  mingled  with  the  flower-docked  ground, 

Let  it  slope  gently  to  the  soft-breathed  south, 

And  quafl'  its  warm  draughts  with  a  thirsty  mouth  ; 

Let  a  green  valley  fair  before  it  spread, 

And  through  its  meads  a  bright  blue  stream  be  led ; 

Let  high  hills  rise  beyond,  and  a  calm  sky 

Bend  o'er  and  hide  the  neighbouring  town  from  eye 

And  let  a  winding  path  amid  the  trees 
Lead  to  quaint  seats  and  bowei-s  of  shady  ease 
•  *•••» 

And  then  within  let  woman  fair  he  found — 
Queen  of  the  hearth — with  household  honours  crowned! 
The  lady  of  the  board — aupreraely. sweet — 
Whose  daily  duties  sandal  angels'  feet ! 
Companion— counsellor !  a  shield  from  strife ! 
Home's  queen !  man's  help — a  loving,  faithful  wife ! 
And  let  glad  children  play  her  steps  beside — 
Girls,  gentle,  graceful — boys  with  noble  pride : 
«  «  ^  «  *  « 

A  little  library  of  Hpirits  rare : 
Earth's  great  historians  and  sweet  singers  fair — 
Kind  saints,  old  sages — souls  who  cannot  die, 
But  in  their  tlioughts  live  on  immortally : 
Home's  friends  ! — its  purifying  element — 
Wlio  tench  us  wisdom,  industry,  content ; 
With  such  a  home,  O  who  would  en^'y  wealth? 
With  such  a  Home,  and  competence,  and  health  ! 
O  give  me  such  :  no  marble  dome  should  rise 
A  truer  temple  grateful  to  the  skies  ! 

This  is  the  very  thing  we  happen  to  want  our- 
selves, only  we  never  thought  of  wishing  for  it 
in  such  a  strain.  If  our  poet,  who  paints  it  so 
well,  will  tell  us  where  it  is  to  be  had,  we  pack 
up  our  carpet-bag,  and  are  off  to-morrow. 


Emigration.  Emigration  Fields  Contrasted.  Tlie 
Piggins,  dc.  By  C.  Hursthouse,  Jun.  London  : 
R.  Hardwieke,  Carey-street.     1853. 

These  are  a  series  of  lively  lectures  by  a  clever 
and  practical  man  who  speaks  from  experience, 
having  personally  visited  the  colo  ies  and  settle- 
ments of  which  he  treats.  Mr.  Hursthouse  vin- 
dicates the  claims  of  the  British  colonies  above 
all  other  emigration  fields,  and  of  those  he  evi- 
dently prefers  New  Zealand.  "We  believe  that  he 
is  right  in  his  preference.  New  Zealand  is  proba- 
bly destined  to  become  in  some  future  age  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  temperature,  natural 
resources  and  situation,  all  point  to  that  consum- 
mation. These  lectures  deserve  an  extensive 
circulation. 
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Lorenzo  Benoni;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Italian.  Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1853. 

/Theke  are  signs  of  genuineness  about  this  narra- 
tive which  induce  us  to  accept  it,  with  some  re- 
servation, for  what  it  professes  to  be — ^the  actual 
life  experience  of  a  modem  Italian  gentleman,  a 
fugitive  for  political  reasons,  from  his  native 
country./ His  story  commences  with  his  child- 
hood, when  he  is  receiving  the  first  tinge  of  the 
humanities  from  "  a  tall,  lanky,  sallow-faced,  half- 
starved  young  Abb^  "  who  comes  every  day  after 
dinner  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  who,  for  the  honorarium  of 
three-pence  an  hour,  teaches  him  to  decline  bonus, 
honior,  hontssimus.  The  tutor  is  daily  afflicted 
with  pains  "  ventral  and  subventral,  in  stomach 
and  entrail,"  only  to  be  cured  by  the  exhibition  of 
brandy  administered  by  his  pupil.  When  the 
three-penny  professor  has  done  what  he  could  for 
him,  he  is  removed  to  the  Royal  College  at  Ge- 
noa, where  he  spends  five  years  of  his  life. 
Passing  over  the  first  four,  Lorenzo  devotes  several 
chapters  to  the  events  of  the  fifth,  from  which  we 
gather  a  remarkable  insight  into  college  life  in 
Italy.  The  Royal  College  would  appear  to  be  a 
species  of  academy  of  big  boys  rather  than  of 
young  men,  pursuing  their  studies  with  the  aid  of 
regular  professors,  but  under  the  rule  and  direction 
of  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  who  maintain  a  very 
lax  kind  of  discipline  and  have  not  the  power  to 
compel  subordination.  Their  chief  punishment  is 
imprisonment  in  dungeons  for  certain  offences; 
and  this  our  hero  himself  undergoes  for  the  crime 
of  reading  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  these  re- 
miniscences of  school-boy  life  there  is  an  unplea- 
sant vein  of  self-glorification.  Lorenzo  himself 
gains  all  the  prizes  for  scholarship  and  composi- 
tion, wins  all  the  battles,  and  subdues  all  the 
tyrants.  The  battles,  by  the  way,  are  silly  affairs, 
ill  which  the  face  is  not  to  bo  touched — the  com- 
batants slapping  and  mauling  each  other  like 
angry  girls :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  plucky 
Etonian  of  fourteen  would  have  licked  Lorenzo 
and  the  whole  college  at  his  heels  sermtim  before 
breakfast,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Among  the 
students  is  one  Yadoni,  who  amuses  himself  by 
catching  rats,  dipping  them  in  turpentine,  setting 
thorn  on  fire,  and  then  releasing  them.  This  in- 
f(rnal  monster  meets  not  a  word  of  rebuke  at  the 
Avri tor's  hands,  but  a  great  deal  of  misplaced 
sympathy  when,  in  after  years,  in  consequence  of 
tih)  whining  cowardice  which  ever  accompanies 
fi;)')ntancou8  cruelty,  he  is  forced  to  become  a 
monk  (being  good  for  nothing  better)  against  his 
will.  On  leaving  college  Lorenzo  turns  fop,  and 
vi.«its  his  uncle  John,  a  man  of  shrewd  common 
H(?!ise  which  he  enunciates  in  a  characteristic  way. 
This  middle-aged  gentleman  is  the  best  character 
in  the  book,  and  might  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  in  its  pages,  with  the  happiest  effect; 
but  Lorenzo  gives  little  heed  to  his  good  advice, 
inid  falls  into  diiliculty  and  danger  by  the  neglect 
of  it.  The  narrative  of  the  young  man's  endea- 
vours to  complete  his  studies  preparatory  to  his 
entering  upon  his  profession,  furnishes  a  deplora- 


ble picture  of  Austrian  tyranny  and  misrule.  Ho 
is  compelled  to  lead  a  lazy  life  in  spite  of  inclina- 
tions to  the  contrary.  While  dawdling  away  Ms 
time,  he  receives  a  letter  from  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Genoese  aristocracy,  who  has  conceived  a  passion 
for  him,  and  appoints  a  meeting.  The  assigna- 
tion of  course  leads  to  a  love  affair,  with  the 
whole  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  made 
acquainted,  and  which  says  about  as  much  for  the 
discrimination  and  prudence  of  the  fair  Lilla  as  it 
does  for  the  modesty  of  her  lover.  Simultaneously 
with  this  apocryphal  passion  goes  on  a  secret  poh- 
tical  conspiracy,  of  which  Lorenzo  is  a  member, 
having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trian domination.  The  thing  being  stupidly 
managed,  of  course  takes  wind — the  secret  is  in 
possession  of  the  enemy  before  it  is  ripe  for  ex- 
plosion— the  conspirators  are  some  arrested  and 
put  to  death,  and  others  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Among  these  latter  is  Lorenzo,  who  contrives  alter 
some  delay  to  embark  on  board  a  boat  for  Franco, 
but  not  before  he  has  discovered  another  faii- 
creature  dying  for  love  of  him,  and  whom  ho 
leaves  disconsolate,  together  with  the  aristocratic 
Lilla,  to  mourn  his  loss.  On  board  the  boat 
which  is  to  bear  him  from  his  enemies,  Lorenzo 
takes  it  into  his  head  that  the  crew  are  bent  on 
murdering  him,  and,  panic-struck  with  unworthy 
fear,  insists  on  being  put  on  shore.  He  skulks 
about  the  coast  in  terror  of  capture ;  but  fortu- 
nately meeting  with  a  friend,  is  by  his  means 
again  embarked  for  France.  By  mistake  or  do- 
sign,  the  boatmen  set  him  on  shore  on  an  ishind 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar,  which  he  contrives, 
how  he  hardly  knows,  to  scramble  across — when, 
after  a  rather  doubtful  reception  by  the  French 
douaniers,  his  perils  and  his  story  are  at  an  end. 
/Such  is  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  principrd 
events  in  this  life-history.  The  value  of  the 
story  is  not  much ;  but  apart  from  the  egotism  of 
the  writer,  and  distinct  from  his  personal  adven- 
tures, there  are  many  things  recounted  in  this 
volume  well  worth  the  perusal  of  an  Englishman. 
We  know  no  other  book  in  which  Italian  life  in 
our  day  has  been  so  candidly  and  minutely  de- 
lineated— and  none,  for  the  author  is  really  an 
accomplished  man,  in  which  the  social  results  of 
a  wretched  political  position  are  so  fully  and 
forcibly  brought  home  to  the  feelings.  We  have 
a  liking  for  Uncle  John,  and  shall  obli^2:c  the 
reader  with  a  taste  of  his  quality.  The  foUowifl^' 
is  a  conversation  between  uncle  and  nephew : 

"  You  see  tliin[?s,"  says  tlie  uncle,  "not  as  they  are,  but 
as  your  imagination  paints  tlicm.  Pretty  nearly  cu'O* 
one,  I  allow,  despises  and  detests  the  Government,  but  it 
does  not  thrive  the  less  for  that.  Analyze  society,  Jina 
tell  nie  where  you  see  those  manly  virtues,  that  spirit  uf 
self-sacrifice,  which  repeuerate  nations.  Look  at  our 
nobles,  for  instanci^.  The  old  men  sulk  at  the  (n-vonj- 
liicut ;  do  you  think  it  is  from  the  love  of  liberty  ?  V^hA^ . 
they  do  so  borauso  thoy  would  Uke  to  hold  the  ri'in^ 
themselves.  The  younj?  ones  think  only  of  their  hor^'':< 
and  their  misirosses.  The  middle  class  is  eaten  np  by 
selfij-hiK'Ss :  each  individual  man  is  ensi'osscil  by  bis  otliiv, 
or  his  counting  lioiisi',  or  his  clients — all,  in  j.^^niTi|i,  b/ 
the  rajjje  for  uiakiuj^  money.    Number  One  is  their  Gou. 

"  But  the  people,  unclo  ?" 
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"  I  como  to  them  next.  The  people  ore  ignorant  and 
superstitious  (it  is  not  by  their  own  fault,  to  be  sure,  but 
tiiev  ore  so),  and  therefore  the  slaves  of  the  priests,  those 
l-jni  enemies  of  all  progress.  The  people  hear  mass  in 
the  morning  and  get  dnink  at  night,  and  think,  notwith- 
stim>iing,  that  all  is  right  with  God  and  their  conscience. 
^\liat  then  remains  ?  A  certain  number  of  young  men, 
eruiimeJ  with  Greek  and  Koman  history ;  enthusiastic, 
u.  rierous — I  do  not  deny  it — but  perfectly  incapable  of 
•luiiJ!?  anything  but  getting  themselves  hanged.  Absence 
<f\irtue,  my  dear  boy,  is  synonymous  with  impotence. 
Tlie  mass  is  rotten  at  the  core,  I  tell  you.  Suppose,  for 
J  moment,  that  yon  could  make  tabula  rasa  of  that  which 
o\i^l^:,  what  would  you  build  with  such  materials  ?  An 
r-iirlce  which  rests  upon  decayed  rafters  is  faulty  in  its 
ran laiiuns,  and  ¥rill  crumble  with  its  first  shock.  The 
t\Il  i>i  at  the  very  root  of  society." 

'•  Well,  then,"  cried  I,  vehemently,  "  let  us  attack  the 
t^iI  at  its  root." 

''  Are  YOU  in  earnest  ?"  said  my  uncle,  rising  in  alarm, 
and  biting  his  nails ;  "  do  you  tiiink  that  society  can  bo 
t'jrjedlike  a  pancake  ?  Why  the  boy  is  on  the  straight  road 
:  >  IkJlam." 

"  But,  uncle,  if  to  find  fault  with  the  root  of  the  tree  is 
tt-.  lt;>^,  and  to  attack  the  root  is  madness,  anything  hke 
ir^n^ss  is  impossible,  and  one  has  nothing  to  do  but 
1" :  I  one's  hands  in  despair." 

•'That  is  not  what  I  say.  Progress  comes  of  itself; 
^r«.^.]^  nee  wills  it  so.  There  are  in  the  moral  world,  as 
•  -11  as  in  tlie  physical,  mysterious  principles  at  work 
uu'.uown  to  ourFclves,  and  even  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
liAiikstothis  latent  working,  things  are  better  to-day 
Tu.n  they  were  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  and 
r  .y  years  hence  you  who  are  young  will  see  still  further 
i  !i  rovement.  One  must  take  present  evil  with  patience, 
:  I  irive  time  leisure  to  do  its  work.    Let  each  in  his 

I  ::iil»le  sphere  strive  to  become  better,  and  render  better 
1.'  "<•?  around  him.  There,  and  only  there,  lies  the  comer- 
^tTie  of  our  future  regeneration.  As  for  me,  my  dear 
iienvl,  when,  in  the  first  shop  into  which  I  may  happen 
t  •  '-'0, 1  am  only  asked  the  fair  price,  or  tliereabouts,  of 
liiH  article  I  go  to  buy,  I  shall  consider  my  coimtry  to  have 

II  !«  a  more  important  conquest  than  if  it  had  given 
i  v.if  all  the  institutions  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  into  the 
t.JU'ain." 

/>Ve  suspect  there  is  much  truth  in  the  above 
'Icimition;  and  if  so,  tho  funesta  dote  d^infinitiguai 
kiieath  \vhich  all  Italy  labours,  is  due  to  the 
d'-^^L-neracy  of  her  own  children.  Though  Mr. 
Benoni  docs  not  quite  agree  with  Uncle  John,  and 
would  shrink  from  his  degrading  conclusions,  it  is 
i'lain,  from  his  own  showing,  that  the  mass  of 
Ituliiin  society  m  rotten  at  the  core,  and  that  the 
utlemption  of  his  ill-fated  land  need  not  be  looked 
Ux  from  the  present  generation  of  her  sons.  Ilcr 
;  ^t'llation,  trodden  down  by  aHcns,  are  bound 
Ji  m  I  and  foot  by  her  own  priesthood,  one  and  all 
0.'  whom  would  rather  see  her  utterly  extinct, 
ill  in  again  the  mistress  of  the  world  at  the  cost 
i>:  thoir  own  rascally  predominance.  Of  the  mer- 
^'  I'ltile  aspect  which  the  Papal  Church  wears  in 
I-  ily,  our  author  affords  us  a  naive  example  in 
irhat  may  aptly  be  called  the  Purgatorial  Market, 
a  kind  of  Exchange,  in  which  masses  for  the  souls 
ft' the  dead  take  the  character  of  scrip,  and  rise 
JH'l  foil  in  value  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
^1  ur  and  the  disposable  priest-power.  Lorenzo  is 
walking  in  the  Loggia  of  Banchi,  in  Genoa : — 

I  wa.4  »<truck  with  surprise,  (he  says,)  at  the  great 
i'.il>.^r  of  priests  assembled  in  this  spot,  some  standing 
:    ■"  '"ip"^,  some  sitting  on  ciiairs  and  benflies,  .some  walk- 

'  -'ipanddowo One  of  these  lasf,  nficr  having 

:  'I  uie  attentively,  muttered,  as  he  passed,  some  words 
^  i  Icntly  addi'esse'd  to  me,  but  the  meaning  of  which  1 


could  not  catch.  ....  I  managed  to  pass  veiynear 
him  on  my  first  turn,  when  he  again  spoke  to  me.  This 
time  I  did  not  lose  a  word  of  what  be  said.  "  Any 
masses,  sir?  very  cheap."  I  could  make  nothing  of  it; 
and  he,  no  doubt,  seeing  as  much  by  the  blank  hesitation 
of  my  countenance,  turned  and  walked  away.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  afterwards,  that,  by  inquiry  and  per- 
sonal observation,  I  came  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
priest's  words,  pnd  the  motives  which  brought  so  many 
of  his  brethren  to  that  place.  There  is  scarcely  any  man 
so  destitute  as  to  die  without  leaving  something  to  pay 
for  a  certain  niunber  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul, 
or  hardly  any  poor  woman  who  has  not,  from  time  to 
time,  some  masses  performed,  either  for  the  soul  of  a 
deceased  relative,  or  for  the  cure  of  some  sick  member  of 
her  family,  or  for  some  such  object.  The  sale  of  masses, 
therefore,  is  very  considerable  in  Italy.  I  purposely  say 
the  aale^  for  the  mass  is  paid  for,  and  forms  an  essentiid 
part  of  the  priest's  income.  The  price  varies  according  to 
the  demand,  exactly  like  the  price  of  stocks,  and,  Uke 
them,  masses  rise  or  fall  with  the  greater  or  less  supply 

in  the  market If  it  was  your  wish  to  have  a  mass 

said  immediately,  or  if  you  had  an  investment  of  five 
hundred  masses  to  make,  you  could  find  what  you  wanted 
at  tills  place.  Brokers  (priests,  of  course)  came  to  meet 
you  and  made  the  bargain.  Suppose  a  priest,  who  had 
some  hundreds  of  masses  to  say,  to  be  in  want  of  ready 
money,  he  found  there  these  said  brokers,  who  took  the 
masses  at  a  discount,  and  paid  him  the  difference.  Some 
of  the  big- wigs — Rothschilds  of  the  Exchange— had  in 
their  pockets  thousands  and  thousands  of  masses.  These 
men  monopolized  the  ware  at  a  good  price,  and  then  got 
rid  of  it  at  a  profit  to  poor  priests,  their  clients,  and  thus 
realized  considerable  gains.  This  sale  of  masses  some- 
times gave  rise  to  very  ludicrous  scenes.  I  have  fre- 
quented the  place  often  enough  to  witness  a  great  variety 
of  such.  I  shall  merely  note  the  following : — ^A  livery 
servant,  sent  by  his  master,  from  Albaro,  a  large  village 
at  a  few  miles  distance,  was  bargaining  with  a  priest  for 
a  mass  to  be  said  at  the  said  place.  The  servant  had 
been  authorized  to  bid  as  much  as  three  francs  ;  but  it 
was  Sunday,  the  weather  was  bad,  and  there  were  but  few 
priests  at  leism-e.    The  merchandize  was  looking  up. 

**I  won't  stir  for  less  than  five  francs,**  says  the  priest, 
turning  away,  as  if  to  break  off  the  conference. 

"Five  francs!  That  is  unconscionable,"  returned  the 
servant ;  why,  one  might  get  a  novena  (a  service  per- 
formed nine  days  running)  for  that !" 

*^  Well,  then  get  your  novena^  but  you  shall  not  have  a 
mass." 

The  priest  crossed  a  street,  and  entered  a  liquor  shop. 

'*  Boy,  a  glass  of  brandy !"  said  he  to  the  lad  behind 
the  counter. 

The  servant,  who  followed  close  to  the  priest's  heels, 
turned  pale.  If  the  priest  should  break  his  fast,  farewell 
to  all  hope  of  a  mass. 

"  I'll  give  four  francs,  though  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
scolded." 

"Five  francs !"  that's  my  first  and  last  word," — raising 
the  glass  to  his  lips,  "you  may  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you 
please." 

He  was  just  on  the  point  of  swallowing  the  contents, 
when  the  sen'ant  stopped  his  hand,  saying, 

"  You  drive  a  very  hard  bargain ;  however,  you  shall 
have  the  five  francs  ;"  and  so  it  was  settled. 

y  This  is  rich.  Of  course,  if  the  priest  had 
swigged  the  brandy,  the  soul  in  purgatory  must 
have  grilled  on  for  another  twenty-four  hours  at 
least — and  when  stocks  are  high,  and  masses 
above  par,  purgatorial  coals  are  at  a  premium. 
Think  of  the  big-wig,  too,  bulling  the  market  till 
he  gets  a  thousand  or  two  of  tortured  soids  in  his 
pocket,  and  holding  them  over  until,  by  selling  a 
bear,  or  some  such  manoeuvre,  he  can  bring  down 
the  price,  and  gat  rid  of  them  at  a  spanking  pro- 
fit. Talk  of  Goths  and  Huns !  the  cowl  and 
shaven  crown  are  the  curse  of  the  Italian  peninsula^ 
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and  have  done  more  than  all  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  to  consummate  and  perpetuate  her  degrada- 
tion and  ruin. 

"We  have  said  above  that  wo  accept  this  narra- 
tive as  genuine,  with  a  reservation.  We  make 
that  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
Italy,  whom  we  firmly  believe  to  be  thoughtlessly 
libelled  in  those  supposititious  personages  Lilla 
and  Santina.  All  the  oaths  that  were  ever  sworn 
should  never  make  us  believe  that  these  are  any- 
thing more  than  desperate  fictions,  resorted  to  to 
give  a  dash  of  the  tender  passion  to  this  other- 
wise agreeable  story.  If  Lorenzo  had  really  been 
BO  tremendously  killing  as  he  insinuates — ^if  he 
had  turned  the  head  of  a  young  lady  of  one  of  the 
moat  illustrious  families  in  Genoa,  and  of  the  Gipsy 
Santina  to  boot — ^he  would  have  been  too  prudent 
to  have  said  anything  about  it,  and  too  much  of  a 
gentleman.  There  is  on  Italian  maxim  against 
"kissing  and  telling,"  the  spirit  of  which  he  would 
never  have  violated,  had  he  really  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  violate  it.  The  fact  of  his  prating  is 
proof  incontestible  that  ho  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  prate  about — and  therefore  our  English 
damsels  may  tolerate  his  presence  without  any 
fear  that  dreadful  consequences  will  ensue.  Eor 
the  rest — this  volume  is  written  in  capital  style, 
rarely  smacking  of  foreign  idioms,  contains  abun- 
dance of  interesting  and  useM  matter,  and  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  from  beginning  to  end.    ^^ 

History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Audione,  D.D.  Vol.  V. 
Translated  by  H.  White,  B.  A.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd.     1853. 

The&e  was  a  time  when  Merle  D'Aubign^'s  bril- 
liant dramatic  style  jjasscd  current  with  nearly 
all  England  as  the  sterling  metal  of  church  history, 
which  rung  so  true  that  every  one  seemed  to  feel 
it,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  be  the  right  thing  at 
last  and  no  counterfeit — ^no  mistake  at  all.  Seeing 
with  the  keen  perception  of  genius  how  the 
partisans  of  either  side,  clamouring  like  veritable 
Homeric  heroes,  with  foul  mouths  and  clashing 
armour,  hod  mode  a  great  port  of  the  world  glad 
to  escape  from  their  din,  in  spite  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  interest  of  the  story;  he  seized  upon  a 
form  of  writing  at  once  more  artistic  and  more 
interesting,  and  in  which  his  real  polemical  cha- 
racter was  concealed,  as  it  were,  by  the  toga  and 
the  buskin  of  histrionic  history.  Others,  indeed, 
had  already  recorded  the  leading  events  of  that 
great  era  in  a  manner  equally  free  from  passion, 
prejudice,  or  dulness.  They  had  done  so,  how- 
ever, by  making  the  Eeformation  only  an  episode, 
and  Charles,  instead  of  Luther,  the  hero  of  the 
time.  In  the  splendid  pages  of  Robertson,  the 
religious  awakening  of  the  age  ranks  along  with 
Greek  letters,  the  printing-press,  and  Peruvian 
mines ;  while  the  intrigues  of  Versailles  and  the 
Escurial  carry  off  the  interest  from  Wittemburg 
and  "Worms.  So  it  was  also  with  other  notable 
histories.  They  chronicled  battles  and  treatises, 
and  overlooked  the  broad  spirit  of  the  age ;  they 
marked  every  little  noisy  wave  that  burst  in  idle 
foam,  and  forgot  the  great  tide  of  which  these 


were  but  the  ripple,  showing  where  it  chafed  and 
how  it  rose.  In  their  hearts  all  men  felt  that 
this  was  egregiously  wrong.  Such  a  picture  did 
not  pourtray  the  features  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Like  the  veiled  statue  in  the  ''Exhibition,"  it  was 
a  curious  trick  of  art,  showing  how  one  might 
be  persuaded  that  he  saw  what  ho  did  not  ste, 
and  understood  what  was  purposely  concealed. 
D' Aubigne  perceived  this ;  and  perhaps  his  chief 
merit  is,  that  he  has  given  their  proper  pLue  to 
the  real  dramatis  persona,  without  seeming  to  be 
a  mere  partisan  of  the  Ilcformation,  and  has  ex- 
hibited the  spirit  of  the  time  from  a  higher  point 
of  view  than  our  philosophical  historians. 

His  former  volumes  came  upon  us,  therefore, 
with  all  the  freshness  of  absolute  novelty,  aud 
were  received,  in  consequence,  with  almost  unpre- 
cedented favour.  History  had  rarely  been  made 
so  readable.  There  were  all  the  minuteness  cf 
biography  and  all  the  charms  of  romance,  to  illus- 
trate a  subject  of  universal  interest.  Luther  in 
the  miner's  cottage ;  Luther  singing  hymns  as  a 
poor  scholar,  that  he  might  bo  able  to  road  his 
breviary ;  Luther  wrestling  in  his  convent  after 
the  straitest  sect  of  the  Pharisees ;  Luther  finding 
a  Bible,  and  taking  counsel  with  Staupitz  and 
other  godly  men,  who  lingered  like  morning  stan 
in  the  early  twilight  of  the  dawning  gospel; 
Luther  in  Rome,  kissing  the  steps  of  the  Sistinc 
Chapel,  while  his  heart  swells  within  him  at  the 
iniquities  of  the  place;  Luther  encountering 
Tetzel,  and  jingling,  in  his  rude  Saxon  way,  the 
box  of  gold  juggled  out  of  poor  sinners ;  Luther 
burning  the  bull — marching  to  "Worms,  though 
there  might  be  as  many  devUs  in  it  as  tiles  on  tbu 
housetops ;  and  Luther  appearing  before  emperor 
and  kings,  with  hia  brave,  ''Here  I  stand— 
I  cannot  do  otherwise — God  help  me — ^Amen." 
These  and  many  similar  scenes  came  on  our  com- 
mon English  public  in  such  a  way  that  its  hollc^t 
heart  could  not  follow  the  great  champion  of  the 
Eeformation,  without  brealang  forth  into  a  chctry 
"  Well  done,"  to  the  no  small  benefit  of  the  hib- 
torian'and  his  publisher. 

There  was  somethmg  also  opportune  m  the 
time  when  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work 
made  their  appearance.  Young  gentlemen  at 
Oxford,  with  fastidious  tastes  and  ^gh  ecclesias- 
tical notions,  had  been  now  for  a  long  while 
hinting  that  the  sixteenth  century  hod  done  a 
bunglmg  job,  whereof  our  England  had  reason  to 
be  ashamed.  Friar  Martin  was  no  favourite  ynlh 
them,  and  for  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox, 
even  Cochlajus  could  not  speak  too  bitterly  about 
them,  according  to  the  gospel  of  old  'Wicklyft'^^ 
"Alma  Mater."  Melancthon  they  could  have 
tolerated ;  but  Beza  and  Bucer  were  consigned  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  Maimboorg  and  his 
confreres.  Mediaeval  letters,  red  and  black ;  inc- 
diojval  churches  and  pictures;  mediffival  ssinis 
and  doctrines,  floated  in  their  minds  through  a 
golden  mist  of  romance,  beside  which  the  pov«r 
prosaic  realities  of  the  Eeformation,  with  its 
Bible,  and  logic,  and  vehemence,  and  faith, 
played  but  a  poor  figure,  like  a  comparison  of 
Exeter  Hall  with  the  hallowed  precincts  of  OtkI 
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and  Magdel^e.  Fantastical  young  mecn,  and  old 
women  of  either  sex,  had  been  going  on  for  a  time 
in  this  strain — talking,  writing,  clmnting  hymns, 
and  bedizening  Oriel  -windows  with  apocryphal 
eaints,  and  altars  with  candlesticks  and  orna- 
mental altar-cloths;  and  many  had  begun  to 
believe  that  these  accredited  shepherds  were  really 
going  to  lead  the  flock  from  the  scanty  fields  of 
the  Befonnation,  to  stiller  waters  and  fresher 
pastures  of  a  more  primitive  Christianity.  Luther 
was  to  give  place  to  Ignatius,  and  Calvin  to  Cle- 
ment; and  the  apostolic  fathers  were  to  beget  a 
oew  era,  without  the  errors  of  Bome  and  the 
discords  of  Protestantism,  without  the  sensualism 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  vulgarity  of  tho  meeting- 
house. Tracts,  stories,  poems,  were  rapidly  in- 
noculating  England  witii  the  ideas  of  these  hopeful 
regenerators,  whose  creed  it  was,  that  the  world 
could  only  make  progress  by  going  back  as  fast  as 
possible — when  this  history  of  fiie  Befonnation 
Euddenly  arrested  their  progress,  and  if  it  did  not 
convert  any  of  their  followers,  did,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prevent  some  from  joining  their  ranks,  by 
the  new  view  it  presented  of  that  great  work  which 
k  the  best  heritage  of  modem  Christianity. 

D' Aubign^  showed  that  thd  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  not  men  to  be  sneered  at  by  these 
fastidious  gownsmen  in  Oxford.  If  genius,  learn- 
ing, profound  thought,  and  imtiring  zeal  are  re- 
spectable qualities,  the  heroes  of  that  age  are 
surely  worthy  of  honour.  So  far,  indeed,  Carlyle 
bad  already  vindicated  both  Luther  and  Knox 
from  the  opprobria  of  tliose  who  were  aUke  igno- 
nmt  and  malicious.  In  his  own  pithy  way  the 
biographer  of  Cromwell  had  nailed  to  the  counter 
a  vast  amount  of  the  false  coin  which  had  been 
circulating  to  their  damage.  Eut  his  standpoint 
was  80  different  firom  that  of  the  general  religious 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  he  could  get  only  a  limited 
diffusion  of  his  own  nobler  sentiments.  It  was 
not  enough  to  vindicate  these  men  on  anything 
less  than  high  Christian  principles.  A  hero-wor- 
shipper could  not  do  this ;  and,  therefore,  although 
there  might  be  no  one  who  could  enter  the  lists 
and  stand  a  blow  of  his  curtal-axe,  still  the  mat- 
ter was  far  from  being  decided  even  when  this 
stalwart  knight  sounded  his  challenge-trumpet,  and 
met  with  no  reply.  D*  Aubign^,  however,  took  up 
the  ground  he  had  failed  to  occupy ;  and  while 
surrounding  Luther  and  his  compeers  with  all  the 
splendid  attributes  of  heroism  which  every  ge- 
nerous mind  could  underatand  and  feel,  ho  intro- 
duced them  also  to  the  circle  and  bosom  of  our 
ftligious  affections,  and  proved,  with  all  his  ble- 
mishes, that  the  history  ,of  the  Beformation  is 
a  splendid  page  in  the  biography  of  the  living 
Jesus. 

Unhappily  for  himself,  seeing  the  extended  sale 
of  his  works  in  this  country,  and  feeling  that  tho 
profite  had,  from  our  copy-right  law,  done  little 
for  his  own  purse,  the  poor  Swiss  pastor  ventured 
t>n  the  publication  of  two  other  works,  in  the  in- 
terval bctwen  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his 
l^story.  Hastily  got  up  and  showily  written, — 
taough  not  without  value  intrinsically,  they  failed 
t<>  sustain  his  reputation,  or  to  satisfy  tho  expec- 


tations of  his  admirers.  On  the  credit  of  his  namo 
they  issued  far  above  par,  and  sank  as  rapidly  as 
a  bubble  railway  scheme.  Tho  reading  public  felt 
that  either  the  author  or  publisher  had  been  playing 
on  its  gullibility ;  and  turned  away  in  iU  humour, 
leaving  them  to  settle  between  them  who  was  tho 
guilty  party.  The  effects  of  this,  we  have  no  doubt, 
Merle  D'Aubignd  will  now  feel ;  nor  will  it  bo 
easy  for  him,  with  all  his  skill  and  versatility,  to 
regain  the  place  ho  then  lost  in  the  esteem  of 
thinking  and  well-instructed  Englishmen. 

WheQier  tho  present  volume  of  his  history  will 
help  to  re-establish  his  credit,  is  a  question  wo 
shall  not  pretend  to  settle.    It  has  all  the  ease  of 
his  old  style — all  his  graphic  power — ^all  his  dra- 
matic excellence  and  faults,  and  is  beyond  ques- 
tion a  pleasant  readable  book.    "Whether  it  bo, 
however,  the  lingering  suspiciousness  produced 
by  "  The  Protector,'*  or  whatever  tho  cause  be, 
we  certainly  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  of  distrust, 
while  readmg  the  first  part,  in  which  he  traces 
fix)m  the  earliest  ages  of  our  English  ecclesiastical 
history  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  by  which  ho  finally  managed  to  over- 
throw the  Culdee  Church,  and  establish  his  own 
influence  paramount  in  Britain.    Living  here  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  ferment  produced  by  Wise- 
man's letter  from  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  Russell's 
epistle  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham — remembering 
"  what  a  Guy  "  our  cockney  enthusiasm  made  of 
it,  and  what  a  fuU-hearted  Protestant  hatred  of 
wafer    gods    and  confessionals  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden  to  be  aroused  in  the  bosom  of  little  boys 
who  write  with  chalk  on  the  pavements,  or  tumble 
alongside  an  omnibus  for  a  penny,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  we  really  could  not  avoid  shrugging  our 
shoulders  at  the  elaborate  essay  on  Papal  aggres- 
sion to  which  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  treated  us ; 
more  especially  coming  as  it  does  a  day  after  tho 
fiiir,  when  "Wiseman  and  Gumming,  Bonnet  and 
Candlesticks  are  aU  of  them  forgotten,  left  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach  by  the  tide  of  rapid  events 
which  leaves  us  here  in  England  no  time  to  look 
back  on  what  we  have  once  done  and  determined. 
It  seems  now  scarce  becoming  tho  dignity  of  grave 
history  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  Pius  IX.  from 
Pope  Vitalian,  and  that  of  Dr.  Wiseman  from 
Bishop  "Wilfred;    *'The  Romish  Aggression  "  is 
replaced   to-day  by  the  new  Budget;   and  tlio 
Irish  Brigade  occupies  the  place  of  the  Popish 
Prelates;  and  Merlo  D'Aubignc  has  forgotten  that 
we  live  fast  here  in  England. 

Setting  aside,  however,  tho  unhappy  twist  he 
has  thus  given  to  his  preliminary  narrative,  and 
the  somewhat  dogmatic  character  of  many  of  his 
assertions  with  regard  to  tho  opinions  and  free- 
dom of  tho  early  British  Church,  of  which  so 
little  can  bo  known  with  any  certainty ;  there  is 
much  in  this  volume,  which  if  not  very  new  to 
English  readers,  is  at  least  told  in  a  way  that  is 
likely  to  give  it  more  general  acceptance  than  per- 
haps wc  could  predicate  for  any  other  history  of 
tlie  times.  Porming  only  a  branch  of  his  great 
subject,  it  presents  the  annals  of  the  English  Kc- 
fonnation,  not  as  our  own  wiiters  havo  been  apt 
to  do,  in  an  insulated  form,  as  ix  dissociated  from 
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the  great  German  moyement,  but  in  its  connection 
■with  the  whole  influences  then  at  work  in  Europe. 
This,  indeed,  has  not  yet  appeared  so  fiilly  as  we 
doubt  not  it  will  come  forth  hereafter ;  but  it  is 
obviously  his  purpose  thus  to  connect  it  with  the 
tide  of  events  on  the  Continent,  and  to  show  that 
while  in  a  great  measure  independent  in  its  origin, 
the  movement  in  Britain  flowed  along  with  that 
which  swept  at  the  same  time  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  west.  This  afl&Hation  of  our  reformed  in- 
stitutions, by  which  he  means  to  prove  them  kin- 
dred to  those  of  Protestant  Germany,  will  be 
brought  out  by  shewing  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
on  the  scholars  and  people  of  both  countries ;  and 
by  clearing  away  tiiose  political  agencies  which 
have  been  too  often  confounded  with  the  real 
sources  of  the  religious  revival  of  that  time.  In 
part  this  has  been  already  achieved ;  and,  while 
the  characters  of  Hemy  and  Wolsey,  and  Crom- 
well, have  been  ably  drawn,  it  is  made  evident 
that  however  an  over-ruling  Providence  rendered 
them  subservient  to  its  own  high  designs,  these 
were  not  the  fethers  of  the  Eeformation  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  not,  of  course,  new  to  readers  of 
our  history ;  but  there  are  some  lights  cast  upon 
their  transactions  by  our  author  which  are,  we 
think,  both  new  and  important,  as  additional  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  received  opinion.  The 
point  to  which  he  has  yet  brought  the  narrative, 
however,  just  leaves  us  where  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  deepest,  as  shewing  the  real  sources  of 
the  Anglican  Eeformed  Church,  in  its  speciflc 
form  as  it  has  existed  since  that  day.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  the  Bible  was  t^c 
source  of  our  Protestantism ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
entered  on  that  Erastian  influence  which  combined 
with  the  old  book  to  form  Anglicanism.  The 
train,  however,  is  laid,  and  we  fully  expect  if 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  be  true  to  himself,  that  this  part 
of  his  book  will  yet  sustain  his  high  character, 
and  farther  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  in  our 
country. 

Clasne  (tnd  Historic  Portraits.  By  James  Bruce. 
In  two  volumes.  London:  Huret  and  Blackett, 
(Successors  to  Colbum,)  Great  Marlborough-sti-eet. 
1853. 

BiOGBAPHT  is  the  most  delightful  and  engrossing 
of  all  studies,  and  being,  according  to  the  dictum 
of  the  poet,  the  most  proper,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  profitable.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Bruce  for  these  exceedingly  interesting  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  and  good — 
the  infamous  and  the  vile  who  have  figured  in  the 
past  history  of  the  world.  The  task  which  he 
has  undertaken  is  one  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  has  never  before  formed  the  chief,  we 
might  almost  say  the  exclusive  object  of  any 
writer  in  the  same  department  of  literature.  He 
sveks  to  reproduce  the  men  and  women  whose 
good  or  bad  acts  have  given  them  universal  cele- 
brity— ^not  in  their  moral  or  intellectual  gitmdeur 
or  baseness,  of  which  their  works  and  deeds  may 
be  presumed  to  aflbrd  a  sufficient  testimony — ^but 
in  their  outward  and  visible  form,  as  they  stood 
before  the  eyes  of  their  cotemporaries — that  wo 


may  see  what  pressure  of  humanity  the  beings^hom 
we  admire  or  detest  received  from  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture. He  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  infuMing 
such  a  task  he  is  gratifying  a  general  wi&li. 
Headers  of  Biography  do  desire  a  more  iatimate 
personal  acquaintance  than  is  generally  afforded 
them  of  those  who  have  influenced  the  world  at 
the  distance  of  centuries  after  their  decease ;  and 
whatever  information  with  regard  to  them,  that 
is  based  upon  reliable  authority,  Mr.  Bruce  can 
produce,  he  may  depend  upon  it  will  be  gratefully 
received.  Our  author  seems  to  be  fully  aware 
that  in  this  matter  authority  is  everything,  and 
he  takes  sufficient  care  not  only  to  produce  Lis 
witnesses,  but  to  inform  us  what  degree  of  credi- 
bility is  attachable  to  their  evidence.  The  result 
of  his  labours  is  a  very  agreeable  work,  from  the 
perusal  of  which  one  rises  with  a  conviction  that 
it  is  all  too  brief,  and  a  regret  that  many  touches 
are  yet  wanting  to  complete  even  the  outline  of 
some  of  our  historical  favourites.  But  we  must 
be  thankM  for  what  we  can  get  in  this  way,  nor 
expect  too  much  from  one  who  labours  in  a  dark 
quarry,  choked  up  with  the  rubbish  of  it  may  be 
twenfjT  centuries  and  more.  It  is  much,  in  such 
a  case,  to  feel  assured,  as  the  readers  of  this  work 
will  feel  assured,  that  the  matter  thus  kboriouslj 
gathered  together  possesses  a  definite  value— that  it 
is  not  the  invention  of  the  fictionist  and  romancer, 
but  the  reliable  and  often  concurrent  testimony  of 
contemporary  writers,  who  must  have  known,  and 
who  could  have  had  no  earthly  motive  for  misre- 
presenting the  facts  which  they  recorded. 

"We  must  take  a  glance  at  some  few  of  the  cele- 
brities, numbering  altogether  neaiiy  threc-scoic, 
personally  delineated  in  these  volumes.  Amonpst 
the  first  is  our  old  friend  jEsop,  who,  though  he 
has  been  time  out  of  mind  a  cripple  and  a  hunch- 
back, was  nothing  of  the  sort  until  a  Byzantine 
monk,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  reviving  a  de- 
ceased scandal,  chose  to  make  him  so.  We  have 
here  Bentley's  vindication  of  the  great  fabulist, 
proving  that  he  was  not  the  ugly  lump  of  de- 
formity which  the  world  has  been  content  to  sup- 
pose him.  The  following  portrait  of  Socrates  is 
curious : — 

In  addition  to  his  baldness  (wliich  of  itself  coDsdtnUHi 
ugliness  among  the  ancients)  Socrates  had  a  dark  com- 
plexioD,  a  fiat  nose,  protuberant  eyes,  and  an  ungraci^^us 
expression.  His  health  and  his  strength,  however,  veiv 
good.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  his  country's  wars ;  an  J 
in  marching  and  enduring  the  fatigues  of  milit^rr  dis- 
cipline was  without  a  rival.  He  could  also  suflVr  wtH 
both  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  when  the  time  for  fa^ti^? 
was  past,  and  the  time  for  feasting  arrived,  ho  was  Doled 
for  being  able  to  hold  a  larger  quantity  of  drink  than  any 
of  his  comrades,  without  being  the  worse  for  it. 

This  capacity  for  liquids,  the  ability  of  getting 
"fou"  without  being  drunk,  was  a  great  accom- 
plishment among  the  ancients.  Occasional  de- 
bauches were  held  to  be  commendable,  and  inda^ 
it  was  the  practice  for  two  tliousand  years  vita 
the  physicians,  to  recommend  their  patients  to  gtt 
drunk  once  a  month  ! 

The  paper  on  Alcibiadcs  gives  occasion  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  one-eyed  beauties,  squinters,  &c.  T"0 
rrincess  Eboli,  mistress  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
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had  but  one  eye,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
miracle  of  beauty.  It  was  upon  her  and  Luis  de 
)[agairon,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time, 
yiho  had  lost  an  eye,  that  the  following  famous 
ipignun  was  made : — 

Lnmine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla  sinistro, 
Et  potis  est  forma  vincere  uterque  deos ; 

Blande  paer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  sorori, 
Sic  tn  coBcus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  equal  to 
anything  of  the  sort  in  any  language,  was  one 
Amaltheo,  an  obscure  Italian  poet. 

Leaving  the  ancients,  and  coming  down  to  later 
times,  we  find  the  following  passage  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : — 

Marr  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  her  beauty  diuing 
her  lung  imprisonment  in  Fotheringay  Caatle.  Brantome 
i*  rapturous  about  the  charms  of  her  person,  which  the 
aTkvaniness  of  the  executioner  unexpectedly  exposed, 
»hen  he  tore  oft'  the  body  of  her  gown,  and  her  low 
C'llar.  But  Mary,  who  Uke  Anne  Bullen,  studied  effect 
in  death,  had  prepared  to  be  charming  in  the  last  scene ; 
2S(1,  like  Anne  Bullen,  she  was  not  only  pious,  but  really 
^itiy  in  her  dying  moments.  She  hastily  gathered  her 
Iftss  aliout  her,  and  pleasantly  reproved  the  executioner 
■fsajing:  "I  am  really  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  off 
MY  clothes  before  so  much  company."  If  Mary  had  not 
umiered  the  worthless  and  heartless  Darnley,  she 
tmoIiI  have  been  deservedly  ranked  amongst  the  mostami- 
ablf  of  women ;  while  her  long  capti\ity,  and  her  death  on 
tiv  si^affold — certainly  not  on  account  of  her  great  crime 
— nlly  entitle  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  her  own 
1  Muty,  the  victim  of  another  woman  who  envied  her  and 
abhoired  her  for  her  charms,  and  who,  if  Mary  had  not 
Vtyn  so  provokingly  lovely,  would  have  easily  pardoned 
bcfforthe  death  of  a  husband,  who  had  proved  himself 
» holly  undeserving  of  her  love  or  even  respect.  The 
murderess  of  Darnley  had  real  injuries  to  avenge ;  the 
aN>a&«qns  of  Kizzio  had  simply  a  thirst  of  blood  to 

Ve  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  ex- 
tract—passages characteristic  of  the  author's 
•iesire  to  do  justice  to  the  memories  of  persons 
who  have  long  been  regarded  as  infamous,  but 
on  whose  behalf  much  may  be  said,  when  the  cir- 
wmstanccs  amid  which  they  lived  and  acted  are 
tiien  into  consideration.  These  personal  sketches 
arc  enlivened  with  many  characteristic  anecdotes 
and  events  in  the  lives  of  the  originals,  which 
are  bat  Httlo  known  to  the  public,  but  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  tempers,  dispositions, 
and  habits  of  the  parties  concerned.  No  reader  of 
history  or  biography  will  regret  either  the  money 
bestowed  in  the  purchase  or  the  time  devoted  to 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 

'V'i/«  and  NarrcUivea  of  a  Six  Years  Mission,  prin- 
cipally among  the  Dens  of -London.  By  R.  W. 
Vanderkiste,  late  London  City  Missionary.  Lon- 
don: Nisbet  and  Co.,  Hamilton  and  Adams.  1853. 

^ix  years*  experience  among  the  back  slums  of 
modem  London,  have  put  Mr.  Yanderkiste  in 
p^'j'session  of  a  fund  of  information  respecting  tlie 
struggling,  the  abandoned,  the  destitute,  and  the 
criminal  classes  of  our  population,  such  as  could 
not  possibly  be  derived  by  any  other  means.  This 
^Tipretending  volume,  compiled  jfrom  his  own 
'iitty,  though  containing  necessarily  but  a  very 
partial  accotoit  of  wha^  he  has  is^n  and  done, 


furnishes  a  series  of  startling  disclosures,  which, 
were  not  the  public  prepared  for  them  by  what 
has  been  previously  written,  would  assuredly  not 
obtain  credit.  It  is  the  office  of  the  city  mission- 
ary to  lift  the  shabby  curtain  which  veils  the 
life-drama  of  the  vicious  and  the  wretched  from 
the  general  gaze,  and,  penetrating  behind  the 
scenes,  to  impart  religious  instruction,  in  the 
hope  of  awakening  religious  consciousness,  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  forlorn  and  miserable  actors.  What- 
ever expectations  the  reader  may  form  of  the  dis- 
closures which  a  thoughtful  and  observant  man, 
thus  occupied  for  six  years,  might  have  to  make, 
he  will  probably  find  them  exceeded  in  this  nar- 
rative. Truth  is  so  much  stranger  than  fiction — the 
sketches  of  actual  biography  here  given  so  much 
transcend  all  that  romancists  have  dared  to  invent, 
that  we  find  ourselves  marvelling  more  at  the 
recital  of  bare  facts,  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  than  at  anything 
for  which  heretofore  a  fertile  imagination  has 
sought  to  obtain  credence.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  work  has  already  run  through  two  largo 
editions;  the  more  it  is  known  the  more  is  its 
circulation  likely  to  increase.  Few  persons  inter- 
ested in  our  social  condition  and  progress,  if 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  materials  of  this  volume, 
would  long  remain  satisfied  without  possessing  it: 
we  hope  to  contribute  to  their  satisfaction  by 
commending  it  to  their  notice — the  more  so  as  in 
purchasing  it  they  may  add  their  mite  towards 
the  funds  of  the  Mission,  which  participates  in 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  its  sale. 

Scenes  in  Other  Lands,  with  their  Associations.  By 
John  Stoughton.  Loudon  :  Jackson  and  Walford, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.     1S53. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  more  descriptive  of  its 
contents  than,  in  the  present  book-making  age, 
titles  always  are.  The  reader  need  not  look  for 
adventures,  or  even  incidents  of  travel ;  but  if  ho 
be  of  a  thoughtful  and  contemplative  turn,  ho 
will  find  something  that  will  please  him  better. 
The  author  excels  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
in  the  expression  of  its  influence  upon  the  mind ; 
and,  being  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  soil 
upon  which  he  treads,  be  it  where  it  may,  his 
"  associations  *'  are  always  apt,  interesting,  and 
instructive.  Much  of  this  volume  is  not  new  to 
us,  because  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it 
from  the  author's  own  lips  at  a  certain  literary 
institution  ;  yet  it  reads  none  the  worse, 
but  all  the  better  for  that.  The  chapter  entitled 
"  Stories  about  the  City  of  Berne,"  which  struck 
us  as  most  entertaining  on  delivery,  we  also  find 
the  most  agreeable  in  perusal — though  we  prefer 
for  extract  the  following  account  of  a  bathing- 
place,  which  is  both  comical  and  graphic : — 

The  baths  of  Leiik  are  places  of  large  resort  for  in- 
valids, who  come  hither  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
medicinal  waters.  They  are  impregnated  slightly  with 
a  moderate  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  little  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  wiUi  faint  traces  of  potass,  soda, 
silica,  and  iron.  The  temperature  of  the  water  which 
forms  the  springs,  being  ns  high  as  124"  Fahr.,  is  the 
quality  which  imparts  to  it  its  chief  value  as  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  the  human  system.  There  are  eighteen 
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or  twenty  baths  in  this  little  villflfre,  and  a  visit  to  them 
is  among  the  most  amusing  things  that  a  stranger  can 
conceive. 

Imagine  one  of  them.  You  enter  a  bam-like  building, 
with  four  large  cisterns  in  it,  divided  by  a  narrow  path- 
way. They  remind  one  of  the  pita  in  a  tanner's  yard. 
Ejich  cistern  is  about  twenty  feet  square.  And  there 
they  are,  with  men,  womon,  and  children,  sitting  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  water.  The  bathing-dresses  give  them 
a  strange  uniformity  of  aspect,  but  their  countenances 
and  employments  kSord  diversity  enough.  Some  look 
desperately  gloomy,  and  some  look  bnmi^ill  of  fun; 
some  look  on  tlie  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  some  so  ' 
hearty  and  robust  that  you  wonder  what  they  have  come 
there  for;  some  sit  silent  in  a  comer;  some  are  singing 
and  laughing  most  lustily ;  some  are  having  a  private 
teU-n-Ute ;  some  are  taking  coffee  or  snuff  from  little 
wooden  tables  floating  about  the  water ;  some  are  playing 
at  chess  or  draughts,  or  reading  books  or  newspapers, 
and  some  are  engaged  in  squirting  water  at  each  other 
through  their  fingers.  This  last  employment  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  juveniles.  The  presence  of  stran- 
gers seems  to  put  no  restraint  on  the  bathers.  There 
tliey  sit»  to  be  looked  at  or  laughed  at,  perfectly  in- 
different it  seems  to  what  you  think  of  them.  Nor  is 
their  stay  in  these  watery  apartments  of  short  duration ; 
eight  hours  a  day  do  many  of  them  there  soak  them- 
selves, till  they  are  perfecUy  sodden;  and  one  might 
imagine  before  tliis  process,  which  lasts  about  three 
weeks,  terminates,  their  hands  and  feet  would  be  literally 
webbed.  At  length  you  see  one  and  another  of  them 
emerge  and  disappear  through  a  side  door ;  and  then, 
on  quitting  the  bath-house,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  them 
issuing  forth  and  gliding  across  the  street,  muffled  up 
with  handkerchiefs,  loosely  covered  with  morning  gowns 
of  divers  mat^erials  and  patterns,  and  crowned  with  caps 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

On  walking  out  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  one  may  re- 
cognise on  the  promenade  some  of  the  quondam  inhabi- 
tants of  the  water.  A  face  before  seen  squeezed  up 
under  an  oiled  bathing-cap,  now  smiles  from  under  a 
smart  bonnet,  and  a  portly  figure  left  wrapped  up  in  a 
bathing-gown,  now  stmts  in  the  attire  of  a  priest  in  all 
the  bravery  of  sash  and  bands,  and  broad  brimmed  hat ; 
his  shoes,  of  course,  glittering  with  huge  buckles. 

These  Scenes,  with  their  Associations,  carry  the 
reader  over  a  good  deal  of  ground — the  Khine, 
the  mountains  and  yalleys  of  Switzerland,  some 
of  the  old  Italian  cities,  and  last,  not  least, 
Tenice,  which  is  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  dream  or 
vision,  obviously  suggested  by  Dickens's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject.  The  book  is  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  quiet  hour,  and  may 
be  read  more  than  once  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  must  be  allowed  to  add,  in  justice,  that  it 
would  be  all  the  better  without  the  writer's  poet- 
ical rhapsodies,  which  are  in  an  odd  kind  of  blank 
verse — ^very  blank  indeed,  and  containing  exam- 
ples of  quantity  against  which  we  are  bound  to 
give  a  decided  protest. 

The  British  Cahifiet  in  1853.    London :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  Patemoster-row. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  the  public  have  been  bo 
much  interested  in  the  personal  character  and 
political  antecedents  of 'a  Ministry  in  power,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  desire  to  know  what 
is  to  be  known  regarding  those  to  whom  the  reins 
of  Government  are  intrusted.  This  volume  has 
been  prepared  to  supply  that  information  upon  the 
easiest  terms.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
an  impartial  spirit,  and  is,  evidently,  the  work  of 


a  writer  familiar  with  poblio  events,  and  desirous 
of  rendering  justice  to  all  parties. 

ChrisVs  College ^  Brecon,  its  Past  Histonf  and  Pns'Ut 
Capabilities  conndtred^  tcith  Reference  to  a  Bill  h"tr 
before  Parliament.  Jjondon  :  Longman  and  Co. 
Tenby  •  R.  Mason.     1853. 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  valuable  soggcs- 
tions  in  reference  to  Mr.  Goulbum's  Bill  for  the  i 
remodelling  of  the  College  at  Brecon,  South  Walt-^. 
The  author  proposes  that  the  college  continue  m 
the  locality  of  its  original  foundation ;  but  that  it 
be  converted  into  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
Welsh  Clergy,  conducted  on  the  same  system,  and 
offering  the  same  advantages  as  the  great  public 
schools  in  England,  at  a  cost  within  their  means 
and  lying  at  their  very  doors ;  and  farther,  that 
its  benefits  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  those 
who  are  designed  for  the  clerical  profession,  but 
should  be  extended  to  all  those  of  the  upper  and 
middle  danes,  of  whatever  denomination,  who  aro 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  ho  who  makes  this  proposition 
has  been  long  intimate  with  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  any  educational  scheme.  He 
anticipates  the  only  valid  objections  which  can  be 
urged  against  his  plan,  and  in  answering  then 
strengthens  his  case.  He  may  feel  assured  that 
his  advocacy  will  not  be  thrown  away;  it  ia  too 
eloquent  in  style,  too  forcible  in  argument,  too 
rich  in  practiced  good  sense  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, to  pass  unheeded.  Wo  know  not  if  the?c 
few  sheets  be  a  specimen  of  Welshman's  English, 
but  we  do  know  that  a  more  chaate,  gentlemanly, 
and  scholarlike  composition  we  have  seldom  read. 

Adventures  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.CB.,  Bajak  f>f 
Saraicak,  dc.  By  George  Foggo,  Secretarj'  to  the 
National  Monuments*  Society.  London:  Effing- 
ham Wilson.    1853. 

Me.  Foooo  has  here  scraped  together  a  number  of 
detached  passages  from  Mr.  Brooke's  Diary  and 
other  documents,  with  the  purpose  of  making  him 
out  a  monster  of  ambition  and  bloodshed.  Be  the 
Eajah  guilty  or  not  guilty,  we  protest  against  this 
attempt  to  criminate  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  England  while  he  is  upon  his  tnal  at  Singapore. 
It  is  possible,  by  one-sided  statements,  to  get  np  a 
charge  against  any  man  whoso  actions  are  before 
the  public;  but  there  is  small  honour  in  tho 
attempt  in  any  case,  and  it  may  chance  to  recoil 
upon  the  experimenter  when  he  least  expects  it 
We  shall  soon  know  the  truth  with  regard  to  this 
complicated  business. 

Prison  DiseipUne.  By  0.  M.  Obermaib,  Governor  of 
the  Munich  State  Prison.  With  a  Prefatoiy  K^v 
tice,  by  Alexander  Baillis -Cochrane.  Loudon; 
lUdgway.     1853. 

This  pamphlet  Aimishes  more  coTroborative  tes- 
timony of  the  advantage  of  mildand  reasonable  treat- 
ment in  the  management  of  criminal  prisoners.  Mr. 
Obcrmair  first  broached  his  opinions  on  this  gubject 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  1830,  he  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  prison  of  Kaiserslauten, 
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wiiere  lie  proved  tlie  superiority  of  Ma  Byatem  by 
riorming  above  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the 
criminals  under  his  charge.  In  1842,  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Munich  Prison,  where  the 
rn>ults  of  his  management  were  equally  success- 
ful. Last  year  Mr.  Cochrane,  while  residing  at 
ilunich,  visited  the  prison.  For  the  details  of 
what  he  there  saw,  and  for  some  valuable  extracts 
from  Mr.  Obermair's  work  on  Prison  Discipline, 
wc  most  send  the  reader  to  his  pamphlet. 

The  Sceptic.     By  Eliza  Lee  Follen.     London: 
IVeedie,  337,  Strand. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  labours  in  a  good 
rause;  but  she  is  a  better  disputant  than  a  story- 
teller. The  narrative  has  a  cheerioss,  lugubrious 
tune  from  beginning  to  end,  and  terminates  in  a 
suicide  without  motive,  and  under  circumstances 
which  never  did  or  could  induce  self-murder  in 
this  matter-of-fact  world  of  ours.  Among  the 
characters  the  only  one  with  a  touch  of  nature 
about  him  is  old  Vincent — ^and  he  is  an  obsti- 
nntc  old  fool.  Jane  is  a  talking  image — a  pious 
wooden  doU,  without  sense,  and,  what  is  worse  in 
a  pretty  young  girl,  without  sentiment.  James 
and  Alice  are  the  good  people  of  the  tracts  "  for 
gratuitous  circulation,"  whom  wo  are  thankful  to 
say  we  never  meet  with  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  never  shall.  Ealph  the  sceptic  is  not 
CTcn  a  blockhead,  but  a  block  without  a  head,  set 
up  by  Eliza  Follen  to  be  knocked  down  by  Dr. 
Howell  at  a  long  shot.  The  Dr.  is  an  amiable, 
good-natured,  polemical  sawbones,  very  long- 
Tnnded,  but  not  very  intelligible,  who  is  continu- 
ally shooting  beside  the  mark,  and  woefully 
missing  his  aim.  We  would  hope  that  the 
author's  Christianity  is  based  upon  something 
stronger  than  Dr.  Howell  has  to  show — else  she 
runs  a  good  chance  of  being  overthrown  in  ai^u- 
ment  and  perverted  by  the  first  of  Mr.  Holyoake's 
disciples  who  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  intention  of  this  work 
is  good— but  that  is  all.  Let  no  one  expect  to 
convert  the  sceptic  by  its  means;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  no  doubter  or  disbeliever  imagine 
that,  because  ho  can  scatter  these  arguments  to 
the  winds,  Christianity  has  no  firmer  basis  to 
Rston. 


Memorials  of  Early  Christianity.  By  G.  Mi  all. 
With  Illustrations.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and 
Co.     1853. 

A  B&iEP  and  popular  history  of  the  early  church, 
free  from  polemical  discussion  and  sectarian  bias, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  proverbially  a  dry  study,  and  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  students  with  the  vision  of 
ponderous  and  dusty  tomes,  heavy  to  handle  and 
wearisome  to  read.  The  author  of  this  volume 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  religious  world 
for  rendering  them  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very 
important  service.  His  Memorials  contain  the 
history  of  the  Churoh  from  the  public  teachings 
of  the  Saviour  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino  ; 
they  are  excellently  written,  and  while  they  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  careful  research  and  sound  judg- 
ment, are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  book  will  be  a  boon  to  all  Pro- 
testant families,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  generally 
appreciated. 
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Aeeidental  Death  Insoranee  Company.— The  annual 
P^'ieral  meeting  of  the  "  Accidentrd  Death  Insurance 
Urapany"  was  held  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  May  last,  at 
tile  offices  of  the  Company,  7,  Bank  BuU,lings,  Lothbury. 
•*lr.  Mayue,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board,  pre- 
^;ltl,  in  the  absence  of  Kenyon  Parker,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
Uiainnan.  The  a-lvertiseraent  by  which  the  meeting 
,.  wen  convened  having  been  read,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
* ^'ing,  read  a  Report,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
oi^inws  items :— "  The  gradual  but  steady  and  progres- 


I  give  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company  since  its 
commencement  is  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  tho 
Directors,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  pre- 
miums taken  during  the  third  year  with  those  of  the  first 
and  second  of  the  Company's  business.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  the  books  is  on  the  table  for  inspection,  and  a 
copy  thereof  has  been  forwarded  to  each  shareholder,  in 
terms  of  tlio  deed  of  settlement.  The  total  number  of 
policies  issued  to  the  3l8t  January  last  is  7,876,  of  which 
d,U5were  issued  up  to  the  31et  of  January,  1852,  and  the 
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remaining  4,738  during  the  last  year.  The  premiums 
received  during  the  three  years  amount  to  jC1(),605  10s.  Id., 
of  which  ;£1,228  Is.  6d.  was  received  in  the  first  year, 
i,**2,668  15s.  7d.  in  the  second  year,  and  X'6,700  2s.  in  the 
third  year.  This  shows  a  rapid  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
most  steady  increase  in  the  business,  which  will  be  better 
explained  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows : — The  premiums 
for  the  first  year  were — 

Single  premiums  . . — . . . .  X443  18    6 
Annual  ditto 784    3    0 

^1,228     1     C 

For  the  second  year — 

Single  premiums ^£258  15    0 

Annual  ditto 1,K(;0  18  10 

Renewals 549     1    0 

C2,0C8  15     7 

For  the  third  year — 

Single  premiums ^*237  13    0 

Annual  ditto 3,653  18    0 

Renewals 2,4:U  11     5 

Pending    382  10     7 

^90,700    2    0 

JQ10,005  10    1 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  year  there 
has  been  a  still  greater  improvement  During  February, 
March,  and  up  to  the  25th  of  April,  the  new  premiums 
have  been  as  follows : — 

Single    j^>01  11  0 

Annual   IHIO  18  7 


X*2,021  10     1 

while  the  renewals  are  coming  in  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

'*The  amount  paid  in  claims  up  to  the  31st  January 
last  was  i*3,522  4s.  lOd.,  of  which  4*1,172  was  for  fatal, 
and  i!2,350  4s.  lOd.  for  non-fatal  claims,  viz. — 
Up  to  January  1852 — 

Claims— fatal    X250    0    0 

Nonfatal 271  13    8 

je521  13     8 

From  Jan.,  1852,  to  Jan.,  1853 — 

Claims— fatal    ;£022    0    0 

Non-fatal    2078  11     2 


3,000  11     2 

jC3,522    4  10 

"The  ordinaiy  expenses  for  the  last  year  were 
£3,055  lis.  8d.,but  this  is  greater  than  the  actual  current 
expenses,  many  of  the  liabilities  of  the  previous  year 
not  having  been  paid  until  after  the  books  were  closed 
for  that  year. 

"  The  last  year's  business  of  the  Company  will  there- 
fore stand  thus : — 

Premiums    jCn,700    2    0 

Claims    £3,000  11     2 

Expenses    3,055  11     8 

Commission 374    4    7 


In  hands  of  agents,  say     .£1,230  17    3 
Deduct  for  Commission, 

Charges,  &c 239  17    3 


0,430     7     5 


Balance    £278  14    7 

**  By  the  balance-sheet,  however,  it  will  appear  that  the 
fimds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company  are  as  follows : — 

At  bankers' £1,174  14    7 

Cash  in  office      25    0    0 

Investments    1 ,040    5    0 


From  this  shoiild  be  deducted 
for  unsettled  claims,  say    . . 


1,000   0  n 
nuo  hi  'i 

1,(H)0    0    I) 


£2,425  10  7 
"Such  being  the  state  of  afiairs,  the  Directors  )i.iu> 
felt  it  their  duty  to  declare  interest  npon  the  pniilMt 
capital  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  i  : 
annum,  under  the  provision  of  the  141st  section  of  tl..- 
schedule  to  the  deed  of  settlement,  for  the  last  half  jt  >r; 
and  have  drawn  up  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  t:  • 
meeting  to  that  eflect  Since  thte  Directors  Inst  i.:  * 
tlie  shareholders,  the  amalgamation  of  tliis  Comp .... 
with  the  late  Railway  Assurance  Company  has  t:*'  .t 
place,  and  by  tliat  means  the  whole  of  the  capital  1  u^ 
l)een  subscribed  for,  and  the  amount  thereof  incre^^<  1 
imder  the  Act  of  Parliament  from  £100,000  to  £110,(  ^ » . 
The  Report  was  tmanimously  received  and  adopte<l. 

London  and  Provincial  Law  ABanianee  Society.—.V: 
the  annual  general  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  ii.< 
follo>ring    Report    of  the    Directors  was   read: — ^'*T1. 
Directors,  in  meeting  the  proprietors  at  the  end  of  t'.*. 
Society's  seventh  year,  have  little  to  record  beyon»l  ilc 
fact  that  they  are  carefully  pursuing  the  course  tlh\  ;: 
first  laid  down,  and  are  transacting  a  prosperous  and  ^  I'e 
business  with  all  consistent  economy.  The  Shareholiic:-) 
will  perceive  with  pleasure  tliat  the  premiums  on  t'; 
new  assiu'onces  efiectcd  during  the  last  year  amount  t  • 
£3,009  2s.  2d.,  which  exceed  the  correspondinj;  item  1 1' 
the  prerions  year's  balance-sheet  by  £'!i34  Os.  9cl.     U 
will  be  seen  that  there  have  been  sales  of  conNilriti'  1 
sums  of  stock,  the  Directors  having  been  enable<l  t«>  iiiM  -t 
the  proceeds  at  an  improved  rate  of  interest.  The  a^oy  •  :•: 
rate  on  the  total  funds  of  the  Society,  is  now  about  i\ 
per  cent  per  annum.    The  invcvstments  on   the  -Sl-i 
December,  1852,  amounted  «t  cost  prices,  to  t'l^o.l'  I 
18s.  8d.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £15,675   14s.  Od.  lu^- 
been  invested  in  the  course  of  the  year.    At  the  pn— :  t 
prices  of  the  fimds,  the  government  securities  ore  w.-i; 
considerably  more  than  tlie  sums  originally  paid  for  tl . : ). 
In  estimating  the  present  capital  of  the   Society,  ti. 
shareholders  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  paid-up  cap!:  il 
amoimted  only  to  £30,048.    The  income  of  the  So.  V;;. 
during  the  past  year  was  nearly  £20,rKX).     The  v.L-..: 
expenses   of  management  (including    advertising,  I'lit 
exclusive  of  commission)  were  £1,012  10s.  5d.    It  i^ 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  ^ 
year's  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  lives  insured,  su- 1 
the  additional  risks  since  undertaken,  the  claims  ]>ai  I 
during  the  last  year,  did  not  exceed  the  siun  paid  in 
1852,  viz.,  £2,400.    The  Directors  cannot  help  a^.  in 
observing,  mlh  regret,  that  many  of  the  shareholdtT>  u  > 
not  take  due  interest  in  the  Society.    With  a  proprietiirr 
second  to  none — with  an  invested  capital  now  amonntii\r 
to    upwards    of  £100,lX)0,    and  an    income  excuii*.,* 
£20,000  per  annum — ^with  the  confidence  and  stal»ili:y 
which  necessarily  result  firom  past  success,  and  the  »(->r 
approach  of  a  divisioil  of  profits  in  1855,  there  can  l»e  i.-^ 
doubt  that  the  Society  offers  every  advantage  to  the 
assured.      (Signed)     "  George  Marten,  Chairman." 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  subj<'iiul 
to  the  Rei)ort,  but,  which  we  have  not  room  to  iii-i :  s 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  this  Society,  ai  •! 
shows  that  it  is  progressing  advantageously  k'T  i:^ 
members. 
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GERVDOJS,  AND  HIS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY* 

Whilst  the  fate  of  Gervinus,  which  some  two  months  ago  seemed  decided,  though  leniently,  against  him, 
has  been  again  unsettled  hy  a  singular  and  unexpected  retrovei-sion  upon  the  original  judgment,  and  again 
re-settled  hy  a  complete  victory  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour,  with  his  restoration  to  freedom,  the  gi'eat 
interest  his  case  justly  excited  has  thus  been  kept  keenly  alive ;  and  it  will  be  by  no  means  inappropriate 
to  give  to  our  readers  a  summary  of,  and  critique  upon,  the  work  wliich  has  led  to  this  inexorable  prosecution, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time.  Her  critical 
acumen  and  rare  breadth  of  thought  and  practicality  of  judgment  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  under 
the  assumed  signature  of  Daniel  Stem,  given  her  a  high  position  among  the  writers  on  the  side  of  rational 
and  well-balanced  liberalism  in  France.  The  pitmil  absolutism  which  has  for  some  time  crushed 
there  everything  like  free  speaking  through  the  press,  has  also  crushed  her  rising  name,  which  several 
remarkable  writings  immediately  preceding  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  part  of  a  history  of  that  event 
since,  hadde^rvedly  begun  to  extend.  Her  remarks,  in  this  case,  come  with  double  interest,  as  representing 
to  some  extent  the  voice  of  gagged  and  expatriated  liberty  in  France,  communing,  as  it  were,  with  gagged 
and  imprisoned  liberty  in  Germany.  The  hints  given  subduedly  vet  expressively  here  and  there,  of  writhing 
under  this  caged  and  crushing  state,  must  therefore  be  taken  as  mil  of  meaning,  not  loud,  but  deep. 


^'In  times  of  political  passions/'  says  Augustin 
Thierry  in  his  Letters  on  the  Histc^ry  of  France^  in 
1820,  "when  it  is  so  difficult,  with  one's  soul 
stirred  within,  to  withdraw  from  the  general  agi- 
tation, I  think  I  have  found  a  means  of  repose  in 
the  serious  study  of  history — not  that  the  vision 
of  the  past,  or  the  experience  of  the  ages,  could 
induce  me  to  cast  aside  my  first  longings  for 
liberty,  as  mere  youthful  dreams;  on  the  con- 
teiry,  I  ding  to  them  more  and  more;  I  love 
liberty  as  ever,  but  with  a  less  impatient  love — 
I  see,  and  say  to  myself  that,  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  men  have  risen  who,  in  different 
situations  and  with  different  opinions  from  mine, 
have  burned  with  the  same  longing  as  myself, 
but  have  died,  for  the  most  part,  before  seeing 
realized  what  they  had  anticipated  in  idea.  The 
world's  fate  is  accomplished  slowly,  and  each 
generation,  as  it  passes,  does  little  more  than  hew 
out  a  single  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
edifice,  which  ardent  souls  see  in  their  dreams. 
This  conviction,  rather  serious  than  sad,  weakens 
nowise  the  individual  duty  of  marching  straight 
on  through  the  seductions  of  interest  and  vanity, 
nor  the  duty  of  peoples  to  maintain  their  national 
dignity;  for  though  it  may  be  only  a  misfortune 
to  be  crushed  under  the  force  of  circumstances,  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  lie  down  servilely  under  it.*' 

Considerations  analogous  to  these  have  incited 
one  of  the  most  eminent  minds  of  Germany,  to 
resolve  to  write  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Gervinus,  like  Augustin  Thierry,  has 
recognised,  by  personal  experience,  the  sfldutary 


effects  of  what  he  calls,  the  hutorical  contemplation 
of  the  world  (die  geschichtliche  Betrachtung  der 
Welt).  Like  him  too,  he  would  fain  propagate 
Emiong  his  cotemporaries  the  serious  study  of 
history,  which  ho  deems  particularly  useful  in 
revolutionary  epochs;  when,  with  blow  after 
blow,  the  apparent  disorder  of  events  unsteadies 
the  understanding  of  many,  to  raise  whose  cou* 
rage,  to  confirm  whose  principles,  to  dissipate 
whose  mistakes,  something  must  be  done. 

And,  in  good  sooth,  since  the  historian  of  tlie 
Conquest  of  England  hy  the  Normans  somewhat 
sadly  expressed  himself  compelled  to  love  liberiy 
with  a  less  impatient  love,  till  now,  when  M. 
Gervinus  informs  us  that  he  too  has  learned  from 
history  to  lay  aside  impatient  hopes  of  immediate 
results,  how  many  catastrophes,  how  many  unex- 
pected blows  have  fallen  upon  our  generation, 
dashed  to  pieces  its  work,  dispersed  its  forces,  and 
now  teach  it,  almost  spite  of  itself,  to  measure 
the  desperate  disproportion  which  has  existed  in 
all  times,  and  seems  only  to  increase  in  ours, 
between  the  rapid  far-foreseeings  of  genius,  with 
its  ambitions  and  its  longings,  and  the  impertur- 
bable slowness  of  the  times. 

Already,  in  1837,  Gervinus  began  to  be  persQ- 
outed  for  his  political  opinions,  as  he  then,  along 
with  Professors  Dahlmann,  Grimm,  Ewald,  and 
Weber,  energetically  maintained  constitutional 
rights  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Hano- 
ver;  he  was  subsequenUy  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Frankfort 
Parliament.    He  has  written  a  UKstory  of  Foeti" 
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edl  Literature  in  Germany,  which  has  become  a '  whence  he  deduces   theories  on  the  fdtnre  of 
national  work  among  the  Germans.    Also  consi-   Europe  and  the  form  it  most  take,  which  are 


derable  essays  on  Goethe  and  Shakespere^  and  a 
highly  esteemed  volume  of  Philosophical  Essays. 
Ho  now,  in  this  work,  addresses  to  his  country 
grave  and  noble  counsels,  delivered  with  the 
double  authority  given  him  by  his  public  life 
and  his  solitary  meditations.  He  speaks  not  only 
as  a  philosopher,  who,  from  a  lofty  point,  takes  in 
the  whole  scope  of  things,  but  as  a  citizen,  who, 
in  difficult  crises,  has,  with  ready  co-operation, 
acquitted  his  debt  to  the  fatherland.  On  this  dou- 
ble ground,  the  work  of  Gervinus  deserved  to  draw 
public  attention;  and  it  has  not  failed  to  do  so. 

Hardly  had  the  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  appeared  at  Leipsic,  when 
it  spread  all  over  Germany.  It  was  almost  imme- 
diately seized  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden ;  its 
doctrines,  according  to  the  interdict,  constituting 
the  crime  of  high  treason.  Of  course  this  only 
increased  the  propagation  of  the  volume.  Al- 
though seized  again  afterwards  at  Leipsic,  and 
then  interdicted  in  most  of  the  German  States,  it 
continues  notwithstanding  to  be  in  every  one's 
hands.  The  results  of  this  interdict  to  M. 
Gervinus  we  know  so  far.  The  jury  could  not 
be  brought  to  fulfil  the  impeachment  of  the 
author  for  high  treason,  and,  to  the  iU-restrained 
applause  and  delight  of  the  people,  found  him 
guilty  only  of  the  minor  political  crime  of  exciting 
sedition,  with  a  comparatively  light  sentence  of 
imprisonment,  adding  to  that  an  order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  book.  This  judgment  how- 
ever, of  the  8th  March,  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Manheim  rescinded  as  over-lenient,  and  ordered  a 
new  trial  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  high  treason. 
The  result  of  this  remains  at  present  to  be  seen.* 

The  work  thus  brought  before  the  attention  of 
the  public,  will  soon  doubtless  be  translated  in 
France.  (In  England  it  has  just  been  produced 
to  us  from 'the  press  of  Mr.  Bohn.)  Meantime 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  analysis  of  it  here. 
This  will  not  be  difficult,  for  M.  Gervinus  has  not 
only  indicated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moral  aim  of 
his  book ;  he  has  also  given  a  bold  sketch,  with 
rare  precision,  of  its  philosophical  plan.  Accord- 
ing to  him  every  limited  period  of  history  presents 
a  character  of  unity,  determined  by  anterior  in- 
fluences and  easily  laid  hold  of.  Considered  in 
longer  periods,  history  presents,  on  the  contrary, 
two  opposing  forces,  whose  alternate  and  balanced 
success  throw  the  mind  into  doubt,  and  seem  irre- 
concilable with  the  idea  of  progress.  But  if  we 
take  in  a  vaster  cycle,  if  we  watch,  through  a 
succession  of  several  ages,  the  march  of  mind  over 
the  rise  and  fall  of  events,  we  recognise  the  ever 
upward  tendency  towards  a  higher  end.  It 
becomes  impossible  to  deny  the  constant  extension 
and  the  more  and  more  enlarged  realization  of  an 
all-ruling  idea ;  the  law  of  progress  reveals  itself 
with  admirable  clearness. 

Starting  from  this  general  basis,  laying  down 
first  of  all  these  premises,  M.  (Gervinus  unrolls 
before  our  eyes  a  picture  of  modem  history, 

*  He  is  now,  as  we  have  mentioned,  at  liberty ;  the  Go- 
veinment  haying  abandoned  the  prosecution, 


certainly  discussible,  but  are  also  interesting 
ingenious  and  often  profound.  In  trying  to  trace 
down  through  the  past  that  law  of  social  develop- 
ment, the  study  of  which  one  of  our  cotemporaiy 
philosophers  has  called  sociology,  M*  Gerrinus 
shows  that,  from  the  &11  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
the  history  of  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  forms 
a  complete  whole,  a  sort  of  unity  similar  to  that 
formed,  in  pagan  antiquity,  by  the  history  of  the 
group  of  Greek  peninsular  States,  and  in  which 
may  be  observed  a  somewhat  analogous  order  and 
progression.  In  modem  Europe,  as  in  ancient 
Greece,  society  seems  generally  to  pass  from  the 
absolute  monarchic  to  the  aristocratic  state,  and 
thence  sometimes  to  sheer  democracy,  sometimes 
to  a  mixed  and  tempered  state,  in  which  the  three 
monarchic,  aristocratic  and  democratic  states  co- 
operate in  the  institution  of  the  laws.  In  modem, 
as  in  ancient  history,  out  of  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  political  revolutions,  progress  marches  onwards 
by  the  extension  of  liberty  from  one  to  many,  and 
then  to  all. 

M.  Gervinus  shows,  with  much  sagacity,  why, 
in  these  different  phases  of  social  metamorphoses, 
this  passage  from  absolute  monarchy  to  oligarchy 
is  effected  without  much  obstacle ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,   that  frx)m   aristocratic  to    democratic 
government,  sometimes  helped,  sometimes  hin- 
dered by  the  royal  power,  is  so  long  and  so 
difficult.     The  immense  wealth  and  territories 
possessed  by  a  small  number  of  families  facilitate 
formidable  leagues  among  them,  fatal  to  the  power 
of  a  single  individual ;    whereas,  in  democratic 
movements,  the  extreme  division  of  wealth,  the 
inequality  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  frequait 
opposition    of   interests,  present    almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  co-operation  of  sufficient 
will  and  power,  among  the  multitude,  to  attack 
successMly  an  aristocracy  wi<^  fortresses  and 
arms,  experienced  in  combat,  defended  by  nu- 
merous vassals  or  allies,  and  aided,' in  case  of 
need,  by  the  foreign  nobility.    Bo,  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  me  democraoy  did  not 
triumph    till    the  aristocracy  had  degenerated, 
abused  its  power,  and  become  enervated  j^  idleness 
and  pleasures.  Almost  everywhere  too,  tiie  people 
still  felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  a  potent  and  ski&l 
master,  a  tyrant  who  should  aid  them,  indeed,  to 
overthrow  the  aristocracy,  but  to  plant  hinuelf 
afterwards  in  the  vacant  place,  and  peipetaate 
the  supreme  power  in  his  own  family.    ^Hu^ 
wrestling  of  powers  and  classes  oocupies  a  period 
of  two  ages  in  Greece.    In  modem  Europe,  where 
it  has  assumed  colossal  proportions,  it  has  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries,  and  does  not  yet  seem 
drawing  to  a  close. 

M.  Gervinus  explains  this  state  of  indefinitely 
prolonged  struggling  by  going  back  to  its  source. 
He  at^butes  it  to  the  innate  antagonism  of  the 
Boman  and  Germanic  nations,  whose  two  opposing 
geniuses  strive  for  the  dominion  of  the  modem 
world,  without  the  one  having  yet  been  able  either 
to  conquer  or  absorb  the  oUier.  He  sums  up, 
with  clearness,  the  essential  characters  of  these 
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two  geniuses;  the  one  of  which,  without  consi- 
dering nationalitiesi  perpetually  aspires  to  form 
vast  states,  and  to  attain  universal  sovereignty,  by 
the  concentration  of  civil  and  religious  authority, 
and  by  administrative  centralization ;  whilst  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  protests  against  aU  cen- 
tmluation,  seeks  to  confederate  the  states,  to 
establish  universal  independence,  separation  and 
extreme  division  of  powers ;  which  has  lately  been 
^eaomnaited  partietdarism  in  Germany. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  sole  and  brilliant  exam- 
ple, to  the  new  generations,  of  a  constituted 
State.  Its  re-establishment  was  the  aim  of  the 
first  invaders  of  Italy ;  and  since  Charlemagne, 
who  realized  it,  down  to  our  times,  this  idea  has 
continued  its  influence  from  age  to  age.  After 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  definitive 
establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  Papacy, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  binding  closer  the  links 
of  Christian  unity,  and  giving  it  a  centre,  tried  to 
found  a  spiritual  sovereignty  at  Home.  The 
rivalry  of  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  agreeing  and  co-operating  long 
towards  a  common  aim,  neutralized  forces  which, 
united,  would  have  been  invincible.  But  the 
most  constant  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  uni- 
Tersal  empire,  in  church  or  state,  was  the  genius 
of  the  Germanic  races,  which  energetically  re- 
sisted the  absorption  of  nationalities,  the  papal 
or  monarchic  absolutism;  and  which  at  length 
concentrated  and  personified,  so  to  speak,  in  a  man 
of  extraordinary  audacity  and  vigor,  violently 
broke  off  from  the  genius  of  the  Boman  races  and 
tamed  against  it. 

The  story  of  the  death  struggle  which,  at  the 
Toice  of  Luther,  began  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  M.  Gervinus*  book.  The  author  depicts 
excellentiy  the  easy  and  rapid  establishment  of 
Protestantism  among  the  peoples  of  German  race. 
He  explains  how  the  threatened  Papacy  managed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  countries  of  Eoman  origin. 

After  having  led  us  through  the  different  phases 
of  the  Beformation — ^which  was  first  monarchic 
in  Germany  and  England,  under  the  influence  of 
Luther  and  Cranmer,  which  became  aristocratic 
in  the  countries  under  Calvin's  influence,  and 
finally  took  a  democratic  form  under  the  sway  of 
American  Puritanism,  but,  from  the  first,  con- 
tained all  the  germs  of  absolute  rationalism — M. 
Qervinus  traces,,  with  a  firm  and  brilliant  pen, 
the  pert  which  he  assigns  to  France  in  this  great 
movement  of  modem  history.  We  turn  to  this 
portion  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Hiatory  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  with  all  the  more  interest, 
that  the  author  draws,  fr^m  his  refiections  on  the 
past,  prognostics  of  the  future ;  and  forms  con- 
clusions, from  the  part  which  Franco  has  taken 
hitherto  in  the  Germanic  Protestant  stnigglc 
against  Boman  Catholicism,  with  regard  to  the 
part  which  he  thinks  her  called  on  to  take  in  the 
revolutions  which  agitate  Europe.  France,  he 
Bays,  has  constantly  held  a  mixed  position  during 
the  great  struggle  of  the  South  against  the  I^orth, 


of  the  Papacy  and  the  Spanish  monarchy  against 
the  Germanic  States.  She  has  turned  alternately 
towards  the  one  and  the  other  side,  as  if  tiie 
double  Germanic  and  Gallo-Boman  element  of 
which  she  is  constituted  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  abandon  herself  entirely  to  either  current 
of  ideas.  Now,  the  growing  power  of  Europe 
alarms  the  kings  of  France,  and  they  league  with 
the  Protestant  States  against  it ;  again,  they  dread 
their  dangerous  neighbour.  Engird,  and  return 
to  the  alliance  of  &e  Catholic  princes.  When 
Charles  Y.  beats  the  French  in  Italy,  the  Yaloia 
unite  with  the  Landgraves,  Philip  and  Maurice, 
against  Spain ;  in  1569,  they  combine  with  Spain 
against  England,  and,  three  years  afterwards, 
they  return  to  the  English  alliance  against  Spain. 

Henry  lY.,  who,  belonging  to  both  creeds, 
seemed  to  personify  the  indecision  of  the  French 
in  religious  matters,  managed  to  keep  up  con- 
nection simultaneously  with  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  powers.  Under  Eichelieu,  the  pre- 
ceding alternations  reconmienced.  Whilst  the 
skilful  minister  allied  with  England  against  Spain, 
and  aided  the  separation  of  Portugal,  ho  concerted 
with  the  Boman  court  plans  of  attack  against 
England,  and  then  entered  into  alliance  with 
Sweden  against  Spain  and  Austria.  Following 
out  this  policy,  Louis  XIY.  sometimes  took  the 
side  of  the  insurrectionary  Protestants,  sometimes 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  Hereupon  M.  Gervinus  re- 
marks that  every  time  that  France  has  taken  the 
side  of  the  Protestants,  and  joined  with  England, 
whether  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  or  that  of 
Louis  Philippe,  she  has  been  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  and  he  adds  judicious  thougb 
perhaps  over  severe  reflections,  on  the  moral 
effects  of  this  so  variable  policy  of  the  French 
kings.  During  these  alternations,  he  says,  the 
religious  and  political  character  of  the  nation  and 
of  its  government  has  failed  to  attain  solidity  or 
stability ;  the  history  of  modem  France  presents 
the  strangest  duality  of  principles  in  its  govern- 
ment, its  classes,  its  parties,  and  its  literature. 
Absolutism  exhibits  democratic  fantasies,  and 
democracy  inclines  towards  despotism — literature 
oscillates  between  Pagan  philosophy  and  Catholic 
faith.  Poets  chaunt  republican  virtues  with  ser- 
vile tongues — ^parliaments  wheel  round  suddenly 
from  cringing  obedience  to  fitful  rebellion.  The 
Sorbonne  one  day  teaches  the  "  right  divine,"  and 
the  next,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Tho 
Jesuits  insinuate  into  the  guidance  of  civil  and  of 
religious  affairs  maxims  quite  contradictory ;  and 
in  all  directions,  changeful  and  unsteady  spirits 
are  seen  dragged  or  driven  by  opposite  routes, 
towards  the  most  extreme  ideas. 

France,  continues  the  author,  which  has 
thus  failed  to  decide  absolutely  for  either  of  tho 
religious  creeds,  has  shown  herself  hitherto  equally 
incapable  of  adopting,  with  abiding  tenacity, 
any  political  constitution.  Yielding  alternately  to 
the  influence  of  Montesquieu,  who  considers  repre- 
sentative assemblies  and  the  English  constitu- 
tion as  the  perfection  of  government ;  and  to  tho 
influence  of  Rousseau,  who,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Calvinism  of  Geneva,  preaches  the  absolut/- 
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sovereignty  of  the  people,  whence  the  American 
constitution  is  logically  derived ;  the  French  na- 
tion hesitiites  between  these  diverse  principles, 
and,  in  its  revolution,  passes,  mth  incredibly  rapid 
wliirl,  from  absolute  monarchy,  to  a  modulated 
royalty,  then  to  the  republic,  then  to  an  oligarchy, 
and  back  again  to  absolutism  and  constitutional 
royalty;  and  all  this  without  ever  showing, 
throughout  such  a  series  of  revolutions,  any  in- 
stinctive predilection  for  any  one  particular  form 
of  government,  even  without  any  of  the  mo- 
mentary constitutions  being  ever  applied  in  its 
full  extent. 

Thus,  says  M.  Gervinus,  in  the  first  constitu- 
tion attempted  in  1791,  the  fundamental  piinci- 
ple  of  a  mixed  monarchy  was  disregarded  as  soon 
as  laid  down.  Hardly  had  the  third  estate  ac- 
quired political  rights,  when  it  abused  and  ex- 
ceeded tiiem;  frx)m  having  been  nothing,  it  wanted 
to  be  everything.  In  place  of  sparing  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  as  in  England,  and  claiming  only 
equal  rights  with  the  other  orders,  it  almost  an- 
nihilated the  royal  prerogative,  and  destroyed,  at 
a  blow,  all  distinctions,  all  hereditary  privileges. 
But,  whilst  acting  in  so  democratic  a  fa-shion  to- 
wards all  which  was  above  it,  it  assumed  a  quite 
aristocratic  bearing  to  all  beneath  it,  and  erected 
privileges  for  itself. 

Thus,  tlie  third  estate  seemed  to  aim  at  estab- 
lishing its  own  sovereignty.  Yet,  consistently 
with  this  inconsistencv,  which  M.  Gervinus  so 
sharply  lays  to  our  charge,  it  laid  down  in  the 
preamble  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  the  princi- 
ple of  participation  by  all  the  citizens  in  the  ex- 
pression of  national  'svill,  otherwise  called  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  Thus  it  raised  from  be- 
low a  rival  force,  at  the  same  time  that  it  threw 
dow^n  from  above  all  its  support,  by  driving  the 
nobility  to  emigrate,  the  king  to  fly,  ancL  the 
clergy  to  refuse  the  oath  of  adhesion.  The  con- 
stitutional state,  w^hich  everywhere  needs  time 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  classes,  in  order  to  its 
development,  soon  destroyed  itself  by  its  contra- 
dictions and  anomalies.  Then  the  fourth  order, 
as  M.  Gervinus  goes  on  to  say,  that  is,  the  masses 
which  had  remained  passively  without  the  pale 
of  political  rights,  in  its  turn,  effected  its  revolu- 
tion ;  and  in  its  constitution,  along  with  universal 
suffrage,  established  absolute  political  equality, 
the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  re- 
public was  constituted  on  the  basis  of  American 
democracy.  But  still  again,  instead  of  logically 
deducing  from  this  principle  all  its  sequences,  the 
French  rejected  federal  organization.  The  re- 
public rivalled  absolutism  in  the  exccssivencss  of 
its  centralization,  not  only  of  government,  but  of 
atl ministration  also,  and  so  prepared  the  way 
for  despotism  again.  Bonaparte,  who,  like 
Chai'lemagne  and  Charles  V.,  aspired,  with  the 
aid  of  the  papacy,  to  universal  monarchy,  and 
wished  to  found  a  military  state  wiUi  a  new 
feudal  nobility,  exhibited  no  less  inconsistency 
than  the  republic;  introducing  into  his  code 
essentially  democratic  arrangements,  and  spread- 
ing over  Europe,  by  his  conquests,  the  spirit  of 
equality  of  the  French  revolution. 


By  his  violence  towards  crowned  heads,  by  the 
overthrow  of  ancient  dynasties  and  the  art&ieial 
estiiblishment  of  new  kingdoms,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  compatibility  of  races  and  na- 
tionalities/ Napoleon  shook  all  the  foundations  of 
the  old  social  order.  The  traditional  subnnssioii 
of  the  people  to  the  royal  houses  was  destroyed. 
The  glory  which  girt  the  brows  of  kings  vanished. 
Seeing  so  many  princes  deposed,  driven  about 
and  disgraced,  it  became  clear  to  every  one  that 
they  were  only  men  after  all.  Finally,  the  war 
of  independence,  excited  by  the  mad  pride  of 
Bonaparte,  and  his  all-crushing  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, strongly  roused  general  opinion,  wakened  the 
political  conscience  of  the  peoples,  and  opened  he- 
fore  Europe  a  new  era.  The  grand  rising  which 
took  place  in  the  name  of  national  independence 
and  liberty,  the  fallacious  promises  of  the  princes 
before  the  battle,  in  order  to  engage  all  classes 
of  society,  their  ingratitude  and  treachery  after 
the  victory,  were  a  painful  but  instructive  expe- 
rience for  the  democracy.  Confidence  in  reforms 
coming  from  the  higher  regions,  and  in  grants  of 
charters,  was  destroyed.  The  influence  of  France, 
which  had  spread  through  Europe  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  absolutist  and  of  revolutionary  notion?, 
sensibly  diminished.  A  new  influence  came  into 
operation,  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  Germanic  civilization,  namely, 
that  of  the  American  democracy. 

The  development  of  this  idea,  and  the  study  of 
this  great  moral  and  political  crisis  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  introduction  of  M.  GeiTinus, 
and  deserve  our  full  attention.     In  his  eyes,  the 
American  constitution  is  the  most  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  modem  democmtic  idea;  which, 
according  to  the  formula  he  has  given  us  of  pro- 
gress, is  nothing  less  than  the  univci*sal  extension 
of  that  liberty,  which,  in  monarchies  and  aristo- 
cracies, is  the  privilege  of  a  single  man  or  class. 
lie  exhibits  historically,  and  by  reason,  the  supe- 
riority of  this  constitution.     He  shows  it  to  us  in 
its  germ,  in  the  first  establishments  of  the  Ger- 
manic race,  which  carried  the  republican  spirit  of 
German,  English,  Duteh,  and  Swedish  puritanism 
into  the  new  world,  where  none  of  the  constitu- 
tive elements  of  ancient  society  could  rise  to  resist 
it.     Leaving  behind  them  all  the  hierarchic  and 
aristocratic  traditions  and  prejudices  of  Europe; 
rejecting,  after  the  war  of  independence,  the  royal 
and  parliamentary  sovereignty  of  Great  Britiiin; 
the  puritan  emigrants  raised  in  the  United  States 
an  entirely  new  social  edifice,  on  the  basis  of  an 
absolute  rationalism,  on  the  principle  of  a  natural 
right,  equally  belonging  to  cdl,  anterior  and  supe- 
rior to  all  the  historic  and  particular  rights  which 
regulate  European  societies.     They  expressed,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Rightsy  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciidc   of  all  democracy,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 

The  greatness  of  the  Ammcan  Constitution, 
exclaims  M.  Gei*vinu3,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
contrasts  with  the  usual  rcstrainedness  of  his 
style,  lies,  not  in  the  ability  with  which  it  brings 
complex  and  pre-existent  elements  into  order  and 
submission,  as  the  English  Constitution  does,  hut 
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in  the  bold  logicality  witli  which  it  applies  a 
single  fundamental  principle.  It  did  not  require 
to  bring  into  equilibrium  diverse  influences  and 
pretensions,  and  acquired  rights ;  it  did  not  seek 
to  reconcile  ancient  customs  and  new  tendencies. 
It  has  realized  Eousseau's  doctrines,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Calvin.  All  is  rational  and  pro- 
gressive in  this  new  state,  which  M.  Gervinus 
calls,  par  exeeUenee^  the  state  of  the  future.  All  in 
it  assumes  a  character  of  simplicity,  and  good 
sense ;  all  in  it  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  assimi- 
lation and  generalization,  which  mi^es  it  a  perfect 
model  for  all  peoples.  The  marvellous  and  rapid 
development  of  a  vast  state,  free,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous, without  king,  without  nobility,  without 
clerical  hierarchy,  has  struck  old  Europe  with 
admiration.  Astonishment  and  desire  have  been 
excited,  by  seeing  universal  suf&age  exercised, 
without  disorder,  over  an  immense  extent  of 
territory;  the  most  modifiable  political  constitu- 
tion produce  the  greatest  stability  of  conscientious 
adherence ;  unlimited  liberty  of  worship  increase 
religious  habits ;  the  absence  of  a  permanent  army 
fortify  military  spirit ;  and  the  conglomeration  of 
a  population,  arriving,  as  it  may  happen,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  engender  a  patriotism  which 
strikes  vigorous  roots  in  the  love  of  liberty.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  has  become,  for  the  whole 
world,  the  Evangile  of  the  democracy. 

The  current  of  civilization,  which  had  hitherto 
flowed  fi^m  east  to  west,  with  the  Germanic  races, 
stops  at  the  United  States.  The  democratic  Pro- 
testant idea  has  there  found  its  extreme  term  and 
its  fulfilment.  It  there  throws  aside  all  the  na- 
tionalities it  had  preserved  in  Europe,  loses  the 
character  of  sect  and  limitation,  and  becomes  uni- 
Tersal.  The  current  changes  its  course.  As,  in 
past  times,  Oriental  despotism  was  the  initiator 
and  model  of  the  European  absolute  monarchies ; 
so,  in  the  future,  the  "Western  republic  shall  be 
the  initiator  of  tho  European  democracy.  The 
influence  of  the  West  on  the  East,  of  America  on 
Europe,  has  begun  to  be  felt ;  it  becomes  daily 
more  manifest. 

Notwithstanding  hLs  partiality  against  France, 
M.  Gervinus  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  by  the 
agency  of  "  the  greatest  of  Roman  Catholic  na- 
tions "  that  this  change  is  being  wrought.  Erance, 
prepared  for  it  by  her  free-thinkers,  by  tho  Contrat 
Social,  by  the  sympathizing  co-operation  she  lent 
to  tho  establishment  of  Aiierican  democracy,  is 
the  first  to  drink  in  the  democratic  idea,  and 
soon,  by  her  power  of  expansion,  spreads  it  near 
and  far. 

In  tracing  an  excellent  picture  of  Europe,  at 
the  moment  when  the  American  idea  appears  first 
on  the  stage  there,  the  author  gives,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  an  explanation  of  the  sympathies 
and  the  antipathies  it  met  with  there.  England, 
which  had  slowly  and  by  a  natural  historical  de- 
velopment arrived  at  the  formation  of  a  political 
constitution,  absurd  in  theory  but  excellent  in 
practice,  and  inapplicable  to  any  other  nation, 
could  not  but  look  with  uneasiness  and  distrust  on 
the  invasion  of  democratic  rationalism  among  the 
European  peoples,  whom  she  hud  hitherto  so  far 


surpassed  in  political  progress.  Eussia,  where 
Oriental  despotism  and  the  Sclavonic  idea  of  uni« 
versal  domination  are  in  full  vigour,  and  which  be- 
lieves itself  appointed  to  the  mission  of  renovating 
tho  youth  of  enervated  Europe  by  the  irruption 
of  its  barbarous  masses,  is  the  declared  enemy,  tho 
irreconcilable  adversary  of  liberty  and  of  tho 
republican  idea.  So  it  must  be  in  spite  of  Eng- 
land and  Eussia  that  the  American  iiifiuencc  can 
triumph  in  Europe. 

M.  Gervinus  has  no  doubt  of  its  doing  so.  In. 
his  eyes,  the  democratic  movement  has  all  the 
character  of  a  providential  progress,  which  no 
power,  however  redoubtable,  can  henceforth  stop. 
This  movement  is  instinctive,  universal,  and  every- 
where identical.  The  democracy  grows,  extends 
in  aU  ways,  with  almost  geometrical  progression ; 
sometimes  revolutionarily,  by  violence  and  brute 
force ;  sometimes  naturally  and  insensibly,  by  a 
fortunate  contagion  of  ideas,  which  unites  the 
peoples  without  treaties  of  aUiance,  and  makes 
them  converge  towards  a  conmion  end.  Tho 
democracy  has  as  its  ally,  time,  and  as  its  instru- 
ments, innumerable  multitudes.  It  alone  has  tho 
power  of  inspiring  energetic  revolutions  and  pas- 
sionate devotedness.  None  of  the  advantages  its 
enemies  may  gain  over  it  are  durable,  because 
their  successes  depend  on  ephemeral  circumstances 
and  on  mortal  men;  whereas  democracy,  even 
after  reverses,  does  not  wholly  lose  the  ground  it 
had  gained  ;  and  out  of  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
and  darkness  which  still  at  present  envelop  it,  it 
is  coming  to  a  more  and  more  distinct  conscious^ 
ness  of  itself  and  of  its  aim. 

This  aim  is  the  definitive  emancipation  of  tho 
class  which  M.  Gervinus  has  called  the  fourth 
order;  it  is  the  solacing  of  all  who  suffer,  the  de- 
liverance of  all  who  are  oppressed. 

In  examining  the  question  whether  it  is  to 
Germany  or  to  Franco  that  the  ta^k  of  efllcaciously 
aiding  this  universal  emancipation  is  resented, 
our  author  docs  not  come  to  a  very  explicit  con- 
clusion ;  but  ho  does  not  fail  to  let  us  guess  his 
opinion.  Being  himself  German  and  Protestant 
at  heart,  seeing  nothing  beyond  the  American 
Constitution,  which  he  considers  the  most  perfect 
form  of  modem  democracy,  he  does  not  doubt 
that  it  must  ero  long,  be  adopted  by  the  group  of 
European  states  which  ho  has  compared  to  Ancient 
Greece,  and  which  M.  Auguste  Comtc  has  called 
the  Western  Republic, 

As  soon  as  this  hypothesis  is  admitted,  and  it 
is  indeed  based  on  strong  presumptions,  it  becomes 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  Germany  is  better  pre- 
pared than  France  for  such  a  transformation.  Her 
simple  manners,  protestant  education,  natural 
leaning  to  federalism,  and  her  assimilative  genius, 
make  her  disposed  for  this  change;  whereas 
France,  now,  as  formerly,  seems  given  up  to  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  may  make  it  doubt- 
ful whether  she  could  enter  upon  the  paths  of 
democratic  progress  with  sufiicient  resolution  and 
pei'sevcrance  to  become  the  leader. 

It  must  too  be  admitted,  sadly  and  shamefully, 
that  the  most  recent  events,  tho  most  proniiiKMit 
facts  of  oui-  ])rej?L'iit  liisiuiy,   aiu   nut   cak-u.^a-d 
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greatly  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  judgments 
which  a  foreigner  may  pass  upon  us.  The  i'ronch 
appear  to  M.  Gervinus  more  than  ever  incapable  of 
fixing  steadily  upon  anything. 

"  With  too  little  patience  to  found  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  they  have  displayed,  in  these 
latter  days,"  he  says,  "  a  very  mediocre  compre- 
hension of  what  republican  institutions  really  are. 
Always  carried  away  by  extreme  ideas,  their  im- 
moderate fonducss  for  equality,  and  their  tendency 
to  licence,  imperils  liberty  at  every  moment 
among  them.  And  they  see  no  refuge  from 
the  dangers  of  this  licence,  except  a  sort  of  Eoman 
dictatorship,  which,  in  the  end,  proves  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  actual  state  of  the  public 
mind.  They  have  at  once  both  a  need  and  a 
hatred  of  authority.  Aspiring  after  imheard-of 
progress,  they  fancy  that  they  will  reaUze  it  by 
means  of  Communism ;  that  is,  by  the  social  state 
of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Eussian  peoples.  Their 
political  dogma  is  'everything  for  the  people,* 
and  their  actual  practice, '  nothing  for  the  people.' 
French  statesmen  are  not  even  agreed  upon  the 
essential  point  as  to  whether  Europe  is  young  and 
needs  new  institutions,  according  to  M.  de  La- 
martine ;  or  whether  she  is  old  and  worn  out,  as 
the  school  of  M.  Quizot  maintains." 

It  is  plain  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  M. 
Gervinus,  we  have  had  to  silence  everything  like 
national  self-esteem.  We  willingly  admit  that, 
in  giving  this  analysis  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  we  have  had 
to  omit,  or  touch  superficially,  many  excellent  and 
most  ingenious  historical  and  philosophical  ideas, 
considerations,  and  developments;  and  that  we 
have  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  our  task.  Still  we 
have  attempted  it  conscientiously,  as  far  as  our 
narrow  limits  would  allow. 

Before  concluding,  however,  we  would  protest 
against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  author's  point  of 
view,  and  the  consequent  exaggeratedness  of  his 
conclusions.  Without  at  all  denying  the  strong 
influence  of  German  Protestantism  upon  the  deve- 
lopments of  society,  granting  even  that  the  Pro- 
testant education  of  the  peoples  has  been  every- 
where favourable  to  liberty,  and  seems  the  best 
preparation  for  democratic  institutions;  we  yet 


think  that  M.  Gervinus  does  not  enot^h  consider 
all  the  other  elements  which  compose  modem 
ciAdlization,  and  impress  on  it  so  complex  a  cha- 
racter and  movement. 

Thus,  he  has  made  a  serious  omission  in  passing 
by  silently  the  eoonomio  and  scientific  state  of 
European  society,  which,  in  our  idea,  determines 
and  overrules  the  political  revolutions.  By  seek- 
ing to  deduce  everything  fix>m  that  opposition 
between  federative  German  Protestantism  and 
centralizing  Eoman  CathoLLcism,  which  he  points 
out  at  the  commencement  of  his  work,  he  has 
bound  the  cause  of  liberty  too  exdusivdy  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  He  neglects  to  bring 
before  us  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  too  absolute  a  manner.  He  does 
not  speak  to  us  of  the  Protestant  abaolutism  which 
reigns  in  Prussia,  of  the  Anglican  oppression  which 
weighs  upon  Iroland.  He  is  silent  upon  that 
hateful  slavery  which  is  maintained  and  justified 
with  revolting  C3micifim  by  the  Puritanism  of  tho 
United  States.  He  forgetis,  also,  that  Catholicism 
has  shown  itself  to  be  compatible  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Italian  Eepublics,  and  with  the 
most  extreme  democracy  in  the  Swiss  Cantons; 
that  it  has  never  succeeded  in  centralizing  Italy; 
that  it  has  not  hindered  Poland  from  hmng  dis- 
membered; and  that  finally,  the  only  Constitu- 
tional Governments  on  the  Continent,  which  the 
absolutist  reaction  has  not  crushed,  are  Cathohc 
States. 

These  observations,  however,  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  pretend  that  the  principal  conclusion  of  the 
book  of  M.  Gervinus  is  false.  On  the  contrary, 
the  events  which  are  being  accomplished  imder 
our  eyes,  obtrude  themselves  daily  upon  us  to  con- 
firm  its  truth.  We  only  regret  that  it  has  been 
left  incomplete,  and  that  a  mind  so  capable  of 
embracing  the  entirety  of  circumstances,  should 
have  gone  no  &rther  than  put  forth  a  commence- 
ment of  ideas;  very  important,  doubtiess,  in 
modem  history,  but  to  which  it  is  not  oorrect  to 
trace  entirely  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  mul- 
tiple forces  which,  by  their  co-operation  or  by 
their  antagonism,  work  out,  now-a-days,  tho  im- 
mense task  of  European  civilization. 
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If  Englishmen,  on  their  continental  rambles,  are 
often  too  apt  to  ridicule  the  foreigner,  and  pro- 
nounce a  sweeping  condemnation  upon  whatever 
differs  jfrom  their  home  ideas  and  preconceived 
notions,  it  must  be  admitted,  upon  the  other  hand, 
that  no  people  are  readier  to  join  in  any  laugh 
that  can  be  fairly  raised,  at  their  own  foibles  and 
peculiarities.  In  a  French  theatre,  for  instance, 
at  the  performance  of  one  of  those  pieces  in  which 
British  stiifiiess,  pix)mmciation,  and  peculiarities 
are  paraded  arc}  exagp[Gratcd.  none  are  seen  more 


heartily  to  enjoy  the  joke  than  members  of  the 
nation  thus  caricatured.  Abroad,  owing  to  a  ce^ 
tain  rigidity  of  manner,  which  contrasts  with  con- 
tinental suppleness,  owing  also  to  a  taciturnity  that 
usually  springs  from  dislike  to  speaking  a  language 
with  which  they  are  imperfectly  familiar,  English- 
men are  often  set  down  as  shy,  haughty,  ano 
susceptible.  Shy  and  haughty  they  may  sometimes 
be,  but  susceptibility  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  It  must  bo  admitted  tliat  abroad  they 
are  not  very  often  put  to  the  test  in  this  respect, 
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and  that  their  well*Med  purses,  and  the  good 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  people  they  ramble 
amongst,  pTcyent  their  being  taken  as  marks  for 
ridicule,  even  by  those  whom  their  eccentricities 
most  strike.  The  days  are  fortunately  past  when 
foreign  visitors  to  England  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  like  consideration  and  immunity.  The  preju- 
diced dislike  which  long  wars  fostered  in  English 
breasts,  especially  towaurds  our  nearest  neighbours 
and  most  frequent  visitors,  the  French,  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  even  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people  are  no  longer  prone  to  manifest  it. 
Steam,  on  land  and  water,  by  £EU)Llitating  inter- 
course, has  done  much  to  efface  old  grudges,  and  to 
hmHiaiize  us  with  things  that  we  formerly  ridi- 
culed, or  were  disgusted  at.  A  man  may  now  walk 
about  London  with  a  patriarchal  beard,  or  smoking 
a  fiintastical  pipe,  or  attired  in  an  outlandish  cos- 
tume, without  having  a  mob  after  him,  or  being 
offensively  stored  at.  The  difference  is  so  groat 
in  the  degree  of  tolerance  and  civility  shown  to 
foreigners  in  £ngland  now  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  that  Frenchmen  may  frequently 
be  heard  to  remark  and  congratulate  themselves 
upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  change  for  the  better,  it 
ia  an  undeniable  fact,  that  very  few  Frenchmen 
find  themselves  comfortable  in  London.  Throe 
things  combine  to  destroy  their  happiness,  and 
these  three  things  may  be  siunmed  up  in  as  many 
word^— climate,  charges,  conversation.  A  French- 
man, it  must  be  observed,  comes  to  England  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
ihines  there,  and  that  everything  is  enormously 
dear.  He  also,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  knows  not  a  word  of  the  language;  for, 
in  respect  of  modem  languages,  French  education 
is  very  deficient.  He  feels  completely  out  of  his 
element;  he  misses  his  cheerful  coffee  house,  his 
amusing  theatre,  his  light  wine  at  a  low  price ;  he 
grumbles  over  lie  solidity  of  beefsteaks,  and  the 
heaymess  of  porter,  and  he  becomes  convinced,  to 
his  infinite  chagrin,  that  French  is  not,  as  he  long 
bad  fondly  suspected,  a  language  universally 
pderstood  in  all  civilized  countries.  Placing  him 
in  the  very  best  position,  allowing  that  he  has 
good  introductions  and  finds  hospitable  enter- 
tainersj  he  still  rarely  attains  a  condition  that  can 
^  properly  called  enjoyment;  he  may  find 
London  very  tolerable,  and  perhaps  admit  to  him- 
self that  in  time  he  could  get  to  like  it,  but, 
before  that  time  comes  he  is  back  again  to  la  belle 
fiance,  and  feels,  with  his  feet  upon  the  asphalte 
of  the  Paris  boulevards,  like  a  chrysalis  that  has 
Bttddenly  burst  into  a  butterfly. 

If.  Jules  Leoomte,  is  a  French  journalist  who 
has  just  given  to  the  world  his  impressions  of  a 
Jane  spent  in  London.  His  book  might  be  called, 
"The  Uttle  Miseries  of  London  Life."  Ho  cer- 
**^ly  had  some  mishaps; — ^he  arrived  in  wet 
weather,  for  instance,  and  that  seems  one  of  his 
chief  grounds  of  complaint ;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  he  eeems  to  have  found  admission  into  the 
*«ioty  of  persons  distinguished  both  for  high 
position  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  to 
^'=ive  had  many  compensations  for  rainy  da'*  land 


muddy  streets.  But  the  skyey  influences  strongly 
affect  him,  and  moreover  he  is  indignant  at  &e 
expense  of  residence  in  London.  He  begins  by 
informing  us  that  England  at  two  hours'  steam 
from  France,  is  as  far  removed  from  it  as  China, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  national  character — 
a  difference  which  he  also  traces  in  everything  he 
sees,  hears,  tastes,  and  touches.  He  declares  him- 
self  transformed;  he  neither  feels  nor  thinks  as 
he  does  in  Franco,  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  to 
analyzing  and  defining  his  sensations.  Then,  by 
an  abrupt  transition,  for  he  is  amusingly  desul- 
tory, he  passes  on  to  the  subject  of  decorations^ 
orders  of  knighthood  and  so  forth. 

"One  of  the  first  things  which  a  decorated 
foreigner  is  advised  to  do  upon  reaching  London, 
is  to  put  his  ribbon  in  his  pocket.  The  person 
thus  advised,  naturally  asks  why.  The  reply, 
rather  disdainfully  spoken,  is:  'Those  things  are 
not  worn  here;  it  is  not  the  custom.'  This 
answer  not  striking  you  as  clear  or  conclusive, 
you  repeat  your  question,  until  at  last  your  advi- 
ser informs  you,  that  it  is  because  there  are  no 
decorations  in  England.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
fox  and  the  grapes.  The  grapes  were  too  green, 
our  ribbons  are  too  red." 

M.  Lecomte  theroupon  proceeds  to  argue  that 
the  English,  having  no  order  of  knighthood,  such 
as  all  continental  countries  possess,  to  bestow 
upon  their  poets,  artists,  men  of  science,  &c.,  are 
envious  of  the  rosette  or  end  of  ribbon  displayed 
at  the  foreigner's  button  hole,  and  do  not  rest 
easy  till  it  is  put  out  of  sight.  The  order  of  the 
Garter  and  the  Bath,  of  the  Thistle  and  St. 
Patrick,  are  exclusively  reserved,  he  sa^s,  for  tho 
aristocracy  of  name  and  rank,  and  denied  to  that 
of  merit  and  genius.  And  he  tolls  us  how  M. 
Guizot,  the  son  of  a  trader,  received  frx)m  Spain 
the  order  of  tho  Golden  Fleece,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  aristocratic  in  the  world.  The  example 
is  particularly  unhappy,  since  nobody  has  for- 
gotten the  disreputable  transactions  for  which 
Louis  Philippe's  minister  (amiable  in  his  private 
character,  but,  as  a  statesman,  most  unscrupulous), 
was  thus  honoured  by  her  Spanish  Majesty.  And 
not  a  few  examples  might  be  cited  of  men  who 
have  risen  from  lower  rank  than  M.  Guizot,  to 
more  honourably-won  reputation,  and  who  now 
wear  upon  their  breasts  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath. 
The  Garter,  as  M.  Lecomte  is  not  perhaps  aware, 
has  peculiar  limitations,  but  even  that  (with  duo 
deference  to  his  opinion  of  the  Golden  Fleece) 
mo8t  illustrious  order  in  Europe  was  offered,  wo 
may  remind  him,  to  Eobert  Peel,  the  cotton- 
spinner's  son.  M.  Lecomte  has  indeed  a  most 
mistaken  idea  of  tho  value  set  in  England  upon 
foreign  decorations,  especially  when  those  have 
been  prostituted  as  the  Legion  of  Honour  has 
been.  He  evidently  is  ignorant  that  every  con- 
tinental swindler  who  makes  a  descent  upon 
London,  displays  a  rainbow  of  ribbons  in  his 
button  hole,  and  he  mistakes  for  envy  his  ad- 
viser's friendly  desire  to  give  him  an  appearance 
of  resjKJctability. 

"  1  have  been  twelve  days  in  London,"  moans 
poor  Jr,  Lecorotc,  "  and  I  have  seen  the   sun 
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twice.  Confident  in  flowery  and  sunny  June,  I 
liad  filled  my  trunk  with  imprudences.  In  my 
insanity,  I  had  even  deprived  myself  of  the  society 
of  my  umhrella,  and  had  left  France  in  a  white 
hat,  in  consequence  of  which  I  wore  my  black 
opera  Gihu8  during  my  whole  stay  in  England. 
And  when  I  reflect  that  I  had  already  been  in  the 
country  and  yet  committed  all  these  unpardonable 
mistakes !  But  the  month  of  June  ?  thought  I 
to  myself.  Pshaw!  what  does  June  signify  in 
England  ?  80  I  had  to  dress  myself  from  head  to 
foot  as  one  does  in  November,  or  even  in  De- 
cember. At  her  M^esty's  Theatre,  one  night 
that  I  went  to  hear  "  Eidelio,"  enormous  coal  fires 
burned  in  the  grate,  and  the  red-coated  soldiers 
were  warming  ^emselves.  A  tacit  confession,  on 
the  part  of  &e  English,  of  the  horrors  of  their 
climate.  It  is  noon  at  this  moment,  and  here  am 
I,  writing  and  shivering  in  my  room,  with  the 
wind  howling  amongst  the  trees  in  the  square  and 
the  rain  pattering  against  the  windows.  I  have 
got  a  fire,  and  yesterday  I  bought  a  pair  of  boots, 
whose  soles,  of  ffuUa  p&rcha,  seem  bmlt  upon 
piles." 

After  giving  us  an  inventory  of  his  lodgings  in 
Wimpole  Street,  and  abusing  English  fiimiture 
in  general,  which  he  designates  as  uncomfortable, 
hard  and  angular — ^the  mattresses  being,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  stuffed  with  ship-biscuits,  so 
that  he  daily  gets  up  more  fatigued  than  when  he 
lay  down — ^he  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  little  gentle 
Batire  of  English  manners  and  prejudices.  We 
will  make  a  short  extract^  to  show  how  a  Prench- 
man,  of  at  least  average  intelligence,  and  who  in 
his  own  country  has  a  certain  reputation  for  wit 
and  talent,  may  mingle,  either  through  ignorance 
of  the  language,  or  as  a  result  of  hasty  and  super- 
ficial observation,  the  grossest  absurdities  with 
some  acute  remarks.  Etiquette,  he  begins  by  in- 
forming us,  is  a  word  which  the  stiff  and  formal 
English  found  so  charming,  that  they  adopted  it 
into  their  language  and  now  use  it  on  every 
occasion,  in  and  out  of  season.  He  then  enu- 
merates a  host  of  things  which  are  not  etiquette. 

"  It  is  not  etiquette  to  blow  one's  nose,  to  spit, 
to  sneeze.  What  is  one  to  do  ?  Is  it  etiquette  to 
have  a  cold?  It  is  not  etiquette  to  talk  loud, 
oven  in  Parliament ;  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street ;  to  run  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  carriage. 
You  must  let  yourself  be  run  over.  It  is  not 
etiquette  to  close  a  letter  with  a  wafer,  for  then 
people  say  that  you  send  them  your  spittle ;  or  to 
write  without  an  envelope.  Neither  is  it  etiquette 
to  go  to  the  opera  with  the  smallest  fiower  or 
stripe  upon  your  waistcoat  and  cravat;  or  to  eat 
soup  twice ;  or  bow  first  to  a  lady ;  or  to  ride  in 
an  omnibus ;  or  to  go  to  an  evening  party  before 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  or  to  a  ball  before  midnight ; 
or  to  drink  beer  at  dinner  without  immediately 
returning  the  glass  to  the  servant.  It  is  not  eti- 
quette not  to  shave  every  day  (the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  it  must  be  remembered,  never  wash 
their  face  but  when  they  shave,  and  shave,  if  at 
all,  but  every  second  day),  or  to  be  himgry,  or  to 
offer  to  drink  to  a  person  of  high  rank,  or  to  be 
surprised  when  the  ladies  leave  the  tablo  at  the 


dessert.  To  wear  black  in  the  morning  or  coloured 
clothes  in  the  evening,  is  not  etiquette.  Toaddiess 
a  lady  without  adding  her  chnstian  name,  to 
speak  to  a  person  to  whom  you  have  not  been  in- 
troduced, to  knock  gently  at  a  door,  to  have  a 
splash  of  mud  on  your  boots,  no  matter  how  bad 
the  weather;  to  have  copper  {penny)  in  your 
pocket,  to  wear  your  hair  cut  short  or  a  grey  hat, 
a  silk  handkerchief,  a  decoration,  a  great  beard, 
or  even  a  little  one — all  that  is  quite  contrary  to 
etiquette." 

After  such  a  farrago  of  mistakes  and  exag- 
gerations, one  is  hardly  prepared  for  the  sensible 
remarks  that  follow  on  the  subject  of  English 
money-worship.  It  is  quite  useless  for  us  to 
cheat  ourselves  with  words ;  evade  the  matter  as 
we  may,  we  must  confess,  if  we  would  be  candid, 
that  we  are  adorers  of  the  golden  calf.  "In 
France,''  says  M.  Lecomte,  "  wit,  talent,  genius 
are  worshipped;  in  Italy  and  Spain,  pleasure; 
elsewhere,  ambition,  glory ;  but,  in  England,  gold 
is  the  god  bowed  down  to.  As,  in  the  maiQ,  the 
middle  classes  envy  and  admire  the  aristocracy  of 
lords,  the  merchants  spend  considerable  sums  to 
assimilate  themselves,  by  ostentation,  with  that 
privileged  class,  still  powerful  and  full  of  prestige, 
notwithstanding  the  revolutions  of  neighbouring 
states.  It  is  related  that  Lucien  Buonaparte 
settled  in  England  with  the  Ml  intention  of  hying 
there  economically.  But  he  soon  found  that  this 
was  not  respectahUy  and  he  was  compelled  to  rmn 
himself  in  order  not  to  cast  discredit  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  emperor.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
displeased  at  seeing  his  subjects  encumber  their 
property  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  their 
visits  to  London,  resolved  to  deal  a  vigorous  blow 
to  the  prejudice  which  holds  extravagance  indis- 
pensable to  respectability.  The  Czar  went  in  a 
hackney-coach  to  visit  the  monuments  of  London. 
Shaking  /  The  sensation  caused  was  great,  but 
the  lesson  was  iU  understbod.  All  the  Czar  gaind 
was  to  be  often  rather  cavalierly  received  by  the 
guardians  of  the  public  buildings.  It  is  the 
desire  to  appear  that  causes  the  many  anomalies 
by  which  the  stranger  in  London  is  surely  struck. 
To  appear  what  ?  Bich,  above  the  rank  one  occu- 
pies ....  an  instinctive  and  continual  homage 
to  that  God  of  aU— Gold." 

Fluent  on  this  theme,  M.  Lecomte  pursues  it 
for  some  time,  and  winds  it  up  with  an  anecdote 
which,  if  not  true,  is,  at  least,  ben  trovato.  Dining 
out  one  day  in  London,  there  were  at  table  a 
young  girl,  pretty,  high-bom,  but  poor,  and  an 
old  nobleman  who,  in  his  latter  days  had  resolved 
to  marry.  The  object  of  the  dinner  was  to  bring 
together  the  ill-assorted  pair.  They  were  placed 
next  to  each  other,  and  the  young  lady's  relatiTCs 
had  strongly  impressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
her  doing  the  amiable  with  the  opulent  personage 
she  was  expected  to  captivate.  The  task  seemed 
little  to  the  poor  creature's  taste,  and  she  evidently 
put  small  heart  in  the  matter.  The  soup  was  on 
the  tablo ;  her  mother  made  a  sign,  as  much  as  io 
say:  "Begin  the  attack!"  The  daughter  said 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  head.  *'  The 
soup  is  very  hot,  my  lord,"  sho  observed. 
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«  What  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

The  young  lady  repeated  her  innocent  obscrva- 
tion;  but  her  interlocutor  was  very  deaf  and  called 
to  his  servant  for  his  ear-trumpet.  This  had  got 
mislaid  in  the  bustle  of  arrival  from  the  country. 
When,  at  last,  it  was  found,  dessert  was  on  table. 

"What  did  you  say,  Miss  A ?'*  enquired 

the  old  nobleman,  turning  his  ivory  ear  towards 
the  rosy  countenance  of  his  charming  neighbour. 

"I  said,  my  lord,  that  the  soup  is  very  hot !'' 
replied  the  poor  bewildered  girl. 

"Yesterday,"  concludes  M.  Lecomte,  "I  was 
aasQied  that  the  deaf  peer  finds  the  young  person 
channing,  and  that  he  is  about  to  marry  her. 
She  is  in  tears;  but  her  family  has  great  need  of 
this  alliance  to  recover  its  re»pectdfnlity*^ 

M.  Lecomte  did  not  come  to  England  to  insti- 
tute comporisona  with  his  own  country,  but  to 
make  observations.  Otherwise  we  might  wonder 
at  his  being  struck  by  a  mis-match  of  this  kind, 
since,  in  France,  it  is  well  known,  marriages  of 
contmrnee,  or  suitability  (the  term  applying  to 
considerations  of  fortune  and  in  no  degree  to  those 
of  character,  age  and  affection),  are  the  rule,  and 
love-matches  ti^e  exception.  "Wo  must  be  in- 
dulgent, however,  for  a  shade  of  acrimony  in  the 
reflections  and  criticisms  of  an  unhappy  French- 
num  in  London,  confined  to  his  lodgings  by  cold 
and  wot  in  the  jocund  month  of  June,  compelled 
to  light  a  fire,  and  wear  gutta  percha,  and  bruise 
himself  amongst  "  angular  furniture."  He  can- 
not get  over  the  weather.  **  In  London,'*  he 
says,  "  people  arc  so  surprised  at,  and  proud  of 
a  sunny  day,  that,  when  it  occurs,  all  your  ac- 
quaintances accost  you  with  the  remark  :  '  Very 
fine  weather.  Sir!*'*  He  admires  the  fortitude 
of  the  English  during  the  much  more  frequent 
and  less  agreeable  phases  of  their  climate,  and  es- 
pecially the  perseverance  with  which  they  pursue 
pleasure  undciv  the  most  imfavourablo  circum- 
j=tanceB.  And  he  gives  as  an  instance,  a  concert, 
in  a  public  garden,  where  Jullien  officiated.  The 
tickets  had  been  taken  beforehand ;  the  day  was 
Making  wet,  but,  sheltered  under  two  or  three 
thousand  umbrellas,  the  audienco  stood  out  the 
pelting  for  the  sake  of  the  melody.  The  mention 
of  this  concert  brings  on  a  chapter  devoted  to 
Jullicn,  the  musician,  whom  M.  Lecomte  couples 
with  Soyer,  the  cook,  as  two  clever  French  char- 
i(Uan8,  who  have  skilfully  turned  English  gulli- 
bility to  account.  As  regards  the  cook,  we  are 
much  incHned  to  agree  with  M.  Lecomte,  for  his 
reputation,  made  solely  by  adroit  quackery  and 
newspaper  puffery,  was  blown  down  as  quickly 
as  it  was  blown  up.  But  JuUien,  although  his 
compositiona  are  far  from  being  of  an  elevated 
Khool,  and  although  some  of  his  proceedings  cer- 
tainly savour  of  the  mountebank,  deserves  well 
of  the  London  public,  and  has  been  largely  instru- 
paental  (we  mean  no  pun)  in  fostering  the  grow- 
ing tiisto  for  music  in  England,  by  ailbrding  op- 
portunities for  its  gratification  at  a  price  previously 
unknown.  Shilling  concerts  keep  thousands  from 
far  less  innocent  amusements,  and  wo  are  not  dis- 
P*^  to  join  M.  Lecomte  in  his  snecra  at  their 
original  promoter.     At  the  same  time,  we  have 


read  with  amusement  the  chapter  he  gives  to 
JuUien,  and  which,  like  most  chapters  of  his  book, 
is  an  odd  mixture  of  truth,  prejudice,  and  exagge- 
ration. Jullien  was  first  noticed  by  the  public  as 
leader  of  the  concerts  at  the  Jardin  Turc^  at  Paris, 
since  built  over.  A  five-story  house  now  stands 
where  he  once  stood,  as  we  have  all  so  often  seen 
him  in  London,  with  primrose  gloves  and  shirt- 
cuffs  turned  up  to  the  elbow,  wielding  the  sceptre 
of  king  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  during  his  reign 
at  the  Jardin  Tare  that,  according  to  M.  Lecomte, 
the  following  accident  happened  to  him : — 

"  He  had  an  extraordinary  duel,  unprecedented 
save  amongst  Ariosto's  fabulous  heroes.  One  of 
his  musicians,  who  had  been  fencing  master  in  a 
regiment,  had  a  dispute  with  him,  and  sent  him 
a  challenge.  Jullien  asked  a  week  to  prepare  for 
the  duel,  and  his  request  was  granted.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  encounter  took  place,  with  swords, 
and  he  received  a  furious  thrust,  which  ran  him 
right  through  the  body,  the  hilt  of  the  weapon 
actually  resting  upon  the  wound,  and  his  antc^o- 
nist  having  naturally  let  go  his  sword,  Jullien 
rushed  upon  him,  and  in  his  turn  dealt  him  a  des- 
perate blow,  after  which,  having  thus  revenged  him- 
self, he  remained  erect,  with  a  sword  sticking  out 
of  his  back !  Nobody  daring  to  withdraw  it,  ho 
himself  had  the  energy  to  pluck  it  from  the  wound. 
It  had  made  itself  a  passage  which,  wonderful  to 
relate,  interfered  with  none  of  the  organs  essential 
to  life.  A  month  afterwards,  Jullien  had  resumed 
his  baton  and  his  primrose  gloves,  and,  pallid 
and  in  elegiac  attitudes,  he  once  more  presided 
over  those  concerts  to  which  the  fame  of  his  ad- 
venture now  attracted  all  Paris.  The  circum- 
stances which  decided  him  to  quit  Paris,  were, 
like  everything  in  his  life,  singular  and  out  of  the 
common  way.  Having  some  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  authorities,  he  revenged  himself  by 
the  composition  of  an  odd  posting- bill,  in  which 
a  combination  of  letters,  put  in  larger  typo  than 
the  others,  formed,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
a  word  oftcnsivo  to  the  police.  He  had  to  run 
for  it,  and  tlien  it  was  ho  went  to  England." 

According  to  M,  Lecomte,  Jullien  admits  him- 
self to  have  received  from  the  English  public,  in 
ten  years,  more  than  two  millions  sterlingj  which 
is  perhaps  possible,  although  we  do  not  take  for 
granted  all  our  French  friend's  assertions,  many 
of  which  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  loosely  made. 
He  concludes  his  sketch  of  the  popular  musician's 
career — not  by  an  eulogium  of  Pietro  il  Grande, 
that  unfortunate  opera  which  was  brought  out, 
at  such  prodigious  expense,  at  the  fag  end  of  our 
season,  to  be  as  it  would  seem,  totally  forgotten 
before  the  commencement  of  the  next — but  by 
a  written  portrait  of  him  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
cert-room, at  his  superb  music  desk,  gilt  and 
carved,  or  sinking,  languid  and  exhausted,  into 
his  crimson  velvet  arm-chair,  and  by  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  generosity  and  obliging  qua- 
lities by  which  Jullien  has  acquired  the  good- will 
of  the  public  and  especially  of  his  fellow-musi- 
cians. 

In  his  eleventh  chapter,  M.  Lecomte  under- 
takes to  prove  two  paradoxes,  namely,    that  in 
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London  a  shilling  is  exactly  equal  to  notliing,  and 
brandy  the  universal  panacea.  Have  you  a  head- 
ache or  a  toothache,  are  you  sick  or  sorry,  have 
you  cut,  bruised,  or  scratched  yourself,  or  are  you 
racked  with  rheumatism. ;  in  short,  for  aU  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  brandy,  he  declares,  is  inva- 
riably prescribed.  "  I  recollect,"  he  says,  "  in 
Italy,"  (M.  Lecomte  has  already  informed  us 
that  he  has  been  a  great  traveller,)  "  where  nor- 
thern usages  are  rarely  adopted  save  by  foreign 
visitors,  hearing  ladies  of  the  country  reply  to  a 
stranger  who  offered  them  tea:  'Thank  you,  I 
am  not  unweU.*  Tea  is  a  remedy  still  applied  to 
many  kinds  of  indisposition,  even  in  France,' 
where,  however,  as  in  Belgium,  it  ia  now 
generally  used  as  a  drink.  In  England,  people 
drown  themselves  in  tea,  to  facilitate  the  diges- 
tion of  quantities  of  beef.  So  that  tea  is  no 
longer  a  medicament  to  those  used-up  fhlas4j 
stomachs,  and  brandy  becomes  your  only  remedy." 
Then  we  have  the  shilling  misery,  upon  which 
head  M.  Lecomte  is  piteous  and  pathetic.  **  When 
you  are  told,"  ho  says,  "  in  London,  that  the  en- 
trance to  any  place  costs  nothing,  put  it  down  as 
a  BhilUng  !  hero  the  two  words  are  synonymous. 
Thus,  at  the  Zoologiealy  at  WauxhaXly  at  Cremorne 
Garden — thoso  establishments  which  here  represent 
the  Chateau-Rouge,  Mabillo,  the  Pare  d'Enghien, 
&c.,  deducting  the  gaiety — the  entrance  Is  usually 
half-a-crown,  something  more  than  three  francs, 
and  upon  the  least  pretext,  or  without  any,  it 
rises  to  five  shillings.  The  distance  is  too  great 
to  go  on  foot;  carriage  another  three  shillings, 
and  to  return  the  same.  Then,  to  see  the  balloon, 
shilling;  to  see  the  menagerie,  shilling;  to  sit 
down  in  the  Kiosk,  shilHng;  to  approach  the 
music,  shilling;  to  see  the  female  savage,  shil- 
ling ;  if  you  are  thirsty,  several  shillings ;  if  you 
are  hungry,  a  great  many  shillings,"  &c.,  &c.  M. 
Lecomte,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  has 
thought  more  of  making  humorous  sketches,  than 
of  giving  correct  information.  But  this,  of  course, 
since  he  does  not  profess  to  write  a  guide-book, 
ho  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  We  can  imagine  his 
less- travelled  countrymen  reading,  with  mingled 
consternation  and  amusement,  his  account  of  the 
monstrous  expense,  in  London,  of  anything  in 
the  shape  of  recreation,  and  vowing  that  when 
they  roam  abroad  on  pleasure  bent,  it  is  not  to 
costly  Albion  they  wiU  turn  their  vagrant  steps. 
There  is  more  truth  and  justice  in  this  lively  tra- 
veller's strictures  on  the  Italian  Opera  in  London, 
on  the  exorbitant  prices  and  compulsory  ftill  dress 
— even  in  the  pit — this  latter  requirement  being 
carried  to  such  a  vexatious  extent  that  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  the  prescribed  black  and  white 
in  cravat  and  trouser,  entails  rigorous  exclusion. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  place  where 
M.  Lecomte  finds  something  cheap.  He  evidently 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  discovery,  for  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  chapter  to  it. 
'*  There  are  three  things,  and  literally  only  three 
things,"  he  says,  "  which  are  cheap  in  London, 
and  those  are,  flannel,  pots,  (earthem  or  iron,) 
and  lobsters.  By  an  association  of  colour  I  may 
rrld  oranges.  And  yesterday  I  paused  before  a  sicht 


which  would  have  drawn  a  mob  in  Paris,  a  cart- 
load of  pineapples  at  a  shilling  a  piece  1  ThiB  re- 
minded me  that  last  winter  we  greatly  alarmed  a 
celebrated  artist,  at  a  grand  dinner  he  gave,  by 
offering  to  cut  a  pineapple,  placed  at  the  Bummit 
of  a  pyramid,  and  which  he  had  hired  at  Chovet's 
for  five  francs,  in  preference  to  purchasing  it  for 
sixty." 

It  is  hard  to  fix  the  exact  degree  of  knowledge 
of  a  languoge,  without  possessing  which  none 
should  venture  to  criticise,  at  least  in  print,  tho 
people  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  If  a  perfect  collo- 
quial acquaintance  with  it  were  made  a  siw  qud 
non,  the  restriction  would  be  excessive.  But  it 
surely  may  be  fairly  claimed  of  a  man  of  letters, 
who  sits  down  to  write  a  book  about  a  foreign 
country  ho  has  visited,  that  he  should  have  at 
least  a  complete  reading  knowledge  of  its  tongue. 
That  M.  Lecomte,  literary  man  and  journalist 
though  he  be,  does  not  possess  this  qusdification, 
is  evident  in  various  parts  of  his  diverting  but 
flippant  volume.  For  instance,  when  reflectini? 
upon  what  he  ironically  terms  *'  The  delicacy  of 
the  English  mind  {esprit)"  and  stigmatizing  the 
excess  and  exaggeration  which  everywhere  strike 
him,  he  turns  to  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
D'tnes,  and  has  a  hearty  laugh  at  what  he  desig- 
nates the  charlatanry  of  our  advertising  system. 
Hitherto  wo  had  thought  his  countrymen  at  least 
our  equals  in  that  respect.  "Wo  have  not  yet  got 
to  printing  advertisements  on  the  drop  scenes  of 
our  theatres,  nor  can  the  most  ortfuUy  disguised 
and  tardily  developed  puffs  of  a  Nieol  or  a  Moses 
vie  with  the  admirably  ingenious  reclames  daily 
contained  in  every  paper  published  in  Paris — para- 
graphs BO  cleverly  concocted  that  it  requires  long 
initiation  to  detect  the  mercantile  intent.  M. 
Lecomte,  however,  gives  the  palm  to  the  EngUsh 
advertiser.  He  stumbles  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  A  mhstantial  family-hausef  this  meaning, 
he  odds,  *'  a  house  in  which  families  are  treated 
substantially."  A  very  deeirahle  houee  to  hi,  he 
paraphrases  into  **  a  house  in  which  one  cannot 
help  desiring  to  live,  as  soon  as  one  has  seen  it." 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  notorious  puffers, 
English  advertisements  are  generally  straight- 
forward and  business-like  in  their  wording.  M. 
Lecomte  would  have  had  better  ground  to  go  upon, 
had  he  taken  up  and  illustrated  the  ^t  that 
large  fortunes  are  constantly  making  in  England 
by  dint  of  vaunting,  as  first-rate,  inferior  goods 
sold  at  prices  apparently  low,  but  very  high  when 
compared  with  the  real  quality  and  value  of  the 
merchandise.  The  prodigious  nuisance  of  the  ad- 
vertising vans,  monster  carpet  bags,  and  tho  like, 
might  also  fairly  have  excited  the  animadversion 
of  a  French  censor. 

After  showing  up  so  many  of  M.  Lecomte's 
vanities,  errors,  and  misapprehensions,  it  is  but 
fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  more  sensible  style. 
There  is  both  truth  and  self-knowledge  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  established 
between  French  and  English.  After  speaking  of 
the  material  and  positive  nature  of  Enghsh  ideas 
and  tendencies,  he  continues  thus : — 

*'  This  is  exactly  what  constitutes  the  strength 
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and  power  of  England.     These  qualiticB — which 
we,  people  of  subtile  BcnBataonBy  who  do  not  need 
to  be  struck  so  hard  in  order  to  yibratC;  designate 
as  i^ults — ^result  in  the  English,  (who  ore  all  iron 
iind  coal^)  in  that  positivenesa  which  makes  them 
the  ruling  nation  of  the  globe.  I  repeat  it,  we  have 
tae  form,  but  they  haye  the  substance.     We  are 
ingenious  in  trilling  things,  delicate,  refined,  full 
uf  taste,  fickle,  fond  of  words,  seduced  by  sparkle, 
tunung  to  every  breeze  of  pleasure  and  caprice, 
and  paying  dear  for  our  follies.     We  get  up  revo- 
lutions for  the  sake  of  change,  without  knowing  if 
we  shall  bo  better  off,  and  very  often  finding  our- 
stlrcs  icorse.     We  laugh  at  the  laws.     We  laugh 
at  everything!     The  Englishman,  who  laughs 
little,  respects  that  force  which  he  loves,  and  which 
hi  puts  into  everything  he  does  /  so  that  his  very 
liults  and  foibles,  amusing  to  notice  in  individuals, 
in  the  practice  of  social  life,  form,  when  applied 
to  the  collection  of  men  united  in  a  nation,  that 
which  constitates  the  greatness  of  a  state  and  its 
preponderance  in  the  world.  Our  wit,  our  frivolity, 
arc  charming  gifts,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  ruin 
ourselves  ....  most  gracefully  !     The  positivism 
of  these  beef-eating  people,  who  have  a  bad  ear 
for  music,  who  fill  themselves  with  beer,  make 
everything  of  iron,  and  physio  themselves  with 
brandy,  has  given  them  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miUions  of  subjects  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 
During  his  residence  amongst  the  beef-eaters, 
M.  Lccomte  frequently  solaced  himself  by  a  visit 
to  a  fellow-countryman,  who,  unlike   himself, 
found  means  to  endure  and  even  to  enjoy,  for  a 
considerable   term  of  years,   London's  climate, 
kitchen,  and  manifold  disagreeables.     This  was 
the  late  Count  d'Orsay,  upon  whom  M.  Lecomte 
passes  a  high  eulogixmi,  extolling  particularly  the 
zeal  and  charity  he  displayed  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  French- 
men in  London — extolling,  also,  the  grace,  accom- 
plishments, and  social  qualities  of  the  fascinating 
miui  of  ton.     He  then  tells,  at  some  length,  an  in- 
cident he  himself  witnessed — an  exploit,  much  in 
the  style  of  Sheridan,  which  D'Orsay  once  per- 
formed in  hifl  presence.     He  was  sitting  one 
morning  with  D'Orsay,  who  was  in  his  bath, 
when  a  dun  made  his  appearance — a  City  jeweller 
to  whom  the  Count  owed  a  few  hundreds,  but 
who  was  much  less  uneasy  on  that  score  than  on  ac- 
count of  a  large  credit,  for  twice  as  many  thou- 
sands, which,  at  D*0rsay*8  recommendation,  he 
had  given  to  an  Indian  nabob,  reputed  immensely 
rich,  but  who  had  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
the  Hebrew  unpaid  for  his  costly  service  of  plate. 
The  creditor  was  clamorous  and  even  insolent, 
djTnanded  guarantees,  and  would  not  be  pacified, 
talked  of  writs  and  arrest.     The  Count  reclined 
iu  his  bath,  pensive  and  silent.     Suddenly,  just 
as  the  man  had  put  on  his  hat  and  was  about 
doggedly  to  depart,  D'Orsay  bounded  out  of  the 
warm  water,  exclaiming  that  he  had  thought  of 
a  guarantee  to  give  him.     The  tradesman  took  oft' 
his  hat.    The  Count,  naked  and  dripping  like  a 
triton,  8ei2cd  a  penknife,  and  went  to  a  glass- 
fronted  wardrobe  in  which  was  rather  pompouijly 
di^pltiyed  a  general's  uniform. 


"'You  see  this  coat,*  he  said,  opening  the 
wardrobe,  *  this  embroidery,  these  decorations. 
It  is  the  dress  in  which  my  fiithcr  died  1  to  me  it 
is  as  sacred  as  the  uniform  in  which  fell  Nelson, 
on  the  Victory* 8  deck,  in  the  hour  of  triumph —  I' 
"  The  jeweller  stared,  not  exactly  knowing 
what  was  coming,  and  already  rather  daunted  by 
the  Count's  great  words  and  imposing  tone. 
"  *  Well?'— muttered  he. 
*' '  Well  !*  repeated  D'Orsay,  '  to  satisfy  you,  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  an  enormous  sacrifice. 
Here  !*  he  continued,  cutting  one  of  the  buttons 
from  the  coat,  and  majestically  offering  it  to  his 
astonished  creditor, — *  here  is  one  of  the  nine  but- 
tons which  fastened  this  noble  uniform  on  my 
father's  breast — I  entrust  you  with  the  one  nearest 
to  his  cross  of  honour — a  cross  given  lo  him  by 
Lord  Byron,  and  which  was  found  upon  the  bat- 
tle field  of  SVatcrloo.  Go  ;  that  button  is  a  better 
guarantee  than  the  signature  of  all  the  lords  and 
peers  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  less  than  a 
month  you  shall  be  paid.' 

"Having  said  this,  the  Count  again  plunged 
into  his  bath,  turned  quietly  to  mo,  and  resumed 
conversation. 

"'But — but — ^if  yqu  do  not  pay  me  in  a 
month  ?*  timidly  remarked  the  jeweller. 

"*Well!  Then — then — ^you  may  keep  the 
button  from  my  father's  uniform  !'  said  D'Orsay, 
pulling  the  bell  and  pointing  out  the  stupificd 
jeweller  to  his  valet  de  chamhre,  who  bowed  him 
out. 

"  I  could  not  but  admire  such  an  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  fascination,  which  nearly  made  me  forget 
the  comic  feature  of  the  case.  The  Count's 
grand  air,  his  almost  desperate  act,  his  confident 
and  resolute  tone,  the  great  words  and  names  he 
introduced ;  uniform,  general,  father,  cross,  and 
Nelson  and  Byron,  and  Waterloo,  dragged  into 
the  affair — all  this  had  fascinated  and  subjugated 
the  Jew  from  the  city,  who  depai'tcd — piu'tly 
turned  out,  certainly,  but  still  with  a  vague  con- 
viction that  he  held  excellent  security  for  his 
money.  And  good  enough  it  proved,  for  a  fort- 
night later,  the  Indian,  who  had  merely  gone 
upon  an  unforeseen  excursion  to  Scotland,  returned 
and  paid  him,  and  D'Orsay  wrote  me  word  that  ho 
had  had  the  button  re-sewn  upon  the  paternal 
uniform." 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  retailer  of  talcs, 
more  or  less  improbable,  let  us  take  his  arm  and 
step  with  him,  for  a  few  minutes,  into  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  lloyal  Academy.  He  is  surprised  to 
see  so  much  that  is  good.  Unquestionably  he  tells 
us,  courteously  but  confidently,  we  are  inferior  to 
the  present  French  and  Belgian  schools,  but 
nevertheless  we  have  considerable  merit.  Ho 
applauds  Landsccr,  whom  he  designates,  not  in- 
aptly, as  the  La  Fontaine  of  painting ;  he  admires 
David  Boberts  (a  painter,  by  the  bye,  who  is 
generally  appreciated  in  France) ;  he  tells  us  that 
tiir  CvUcot  (he  probably  means  Cidcott)  reminds 
him  of  Cu}ii ;  and  bestows  high  and  well-merited 
praise  on  Webster*  and  Stanlield,  Creswick  and 
Frost.  And  he  lauds  to  tho  skies  Turner's  ori- 
g;Lnul  and  poetio  circcls.     After  which  he  men- 
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tions  tliat  Turner,  after  refusing  enormous  prices 
in  cash,  for  pictures  which  he  would  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  deliver  till  his  death,  left  a 
will  by  which  he  desired  that  all  his  works,  in  his 
own  possession,  should  bo  buried  with  him.  A  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  eccentric 
Academician,  which  we  now  hear  of  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  not  carried  out,  M.  Lecomte  adds, 
the  will  being  considered  as  a  valueless  document, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  at  least  of  monomania. 


After  which  last  specimen  of  the  anecdotes  scat- 
tered through  this  entertaining  volume,  we  t^e  off 
our  hat  to  Si.  Lecomte,  extend  to  him  our  cordial 
forgiveness,  and  bid  him  a  friendly  farewell.  Until 
our  climate  is  amended,  our  atmosphere  clearer, 
our  furniture  more  convenient,  our  shillings  less 
prompt  to  evaporate,  we  fear  there  is  little  chance 
of  our  shores  being  again  graced  by  his  pn* 
sence. 


JOE    LOCKHAET'S    DREAMSj    OR,    A   TALE    OF    THE   NEUK   STICK. 

ST  W.    CABLETON,    ESQ. 

Author  of  '*  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Lish  Peasantry.** 
(Concluded  from  page  841.^ 


The  next  morning  the  first  person  to  acquaint 
her  family  with  the  mishap  which  had  befallen 
Mary  was  Gullinan  himself,  and  their  dismay  and 
anguish,  on  sending  over  to  the  Neuk  Stick  Farm, 
and  finding  that  she  had  not  been  there  at  all, 
could  not  be  described.  This  was  dreadful.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  a  rapid  search  in- 
stituted, and  the  whole  country  raised  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain ;  they  found  nothing  with 
the  exception  of  her  cloak,  bonnet,  and  shawl,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  were  picked  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  river  below  the  bridge.  Its  sides 
and  banks  were  then  examined,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  foot-prints  and  other  marks  that  were 
visible,  it  seemed  almost  a  clear  case  that  violence 
of  some  sort  had  been  used.  In  fact  appearances 
were  very  strong.  In  addition  to  the  traces  of 
struggle  from  which  it  was  obvious  that  she  had 
been  Ijring  on  the  ground — it  also  seemed  evident 
that  she  had  been  dragged  back  towards  the  river. 
It  is  true  all  these  circumstances  wore  explained 
by  Cullinan,  who  accounted  for  every  mark  that 
was  observable,  but,  then,  what  had  become  of 
the  girl  herself?  The  only  account  he  could  give 
of  her  was,  that  having  found  herself  upon  the 
old  stone  Causeway  already  noticed,  Mary  abso- 
lutely and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  her  farther.  She  said  Honor  Burke 
would  come  round  to  meet  her,  and  that  in  a  day 
or  two,  if  she  had  life,  her  friends  should  hear 
fr'om  her. 

The  fact  of  Cullinan  having  parted  from  her  at 
the  Causeway  could  in  truth  be  neither  proved 
nor  disproved.  It  commenced  Avitliin  about  a 
perch  of  the  spot  where  Cullinan,  in  order  to  re- 
store life,  had  been  obliged  to  place  her  in  a  re- 
cumbent or  lying  posture,  and  as  it  was  paved 
vnth  stones,  every  one  of  which  was  considerably 
larger  than  a  quartern  loaf,  it  was  consequently 
impossible,  from  the  testimony  of  any  footmarks, 
to  say  whether,  either  separately  or  togetlier,  they 
had  gone  by  that  way,  or  not.  In  addition  to 
other  proofs,  Cullinan*s  staff  was  found  upon  the 
8])ot,  and  although  he  had  chaii,:^c(l  his  shoes  the 
following  morning,  when  joijiing  tho.sc  who  sought 


for  the  body,  yet  it  was  found  that  whilst  those 
ho  now  wore  did  not  exactly  tally  with  the  foot- 
prints made  the  preceding  night,  on  sending 
home  for  those  he  had  worn  on  that  occasion, 
they  were  found  most  exactly  to  correspond.  It 
ia  true  he  accounted  for  this  very  clearly,  having 
put  on  his  Sunday  shoes  that  moriung,  becanse 
the  others  were  too  wet  and  dirty  to  be  worn. 
There  was  a  broken  row  of  nails  in  one  of  the 
soles,  which  was  also  visible  in  the  mark  of  the 
foot.  All  this  he  admitted;  but  although  his 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  might  satisfy  many  wha 
had  known  his  previous  amiable  and  humane 
character,  still  the  suspicion  against  him  was  veiy 
strong,  in  consequence,  especially,  of  the  dark  and 
vindictive  threats  he  had  on  the  very  day  of  her 
disappearance  held  out  against  Mary.  There  vas 
a  reluctance,  however,  to  take  into  custody  a  vounir 
man  who  had  been  for  some  time  past  Iwkitl 
upon  as  her  intended  husband ;  and  as  hundn-is 
of  people  were  out  in  all  directions,  scouring  the 
country  for  intelligence  of  her,  it  was  dcenii-J 
proper  merely  to  watch  him  well,  without  taking 
him  for  the  present  into  custody.  She  had  pw- 
mised  to  write,  besides,  to  her  Iriends  in  a  day  ur 
two,  if  she  had  life ;  and  it  was  harsh,  moreover, 
to  suppose  that  CuUinan  could  or  would  municr  a 
girl  whom  he  loved  so  much. 

In  this  way  ineffectual  searches  were  maue 
every  day  for  more  than  a  week,  but  as  no  trace 
of  her  could  be  discovered,  w'o  may  scarcely  sjiy 
that  the  sorrow,  grief,  and  distraction  of  her 
family  and  friends,  were  loud  and  vehement. 
The  proofs,  too,  were  deepening  against  CuUinaD, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  people,  for  her  family  iii>^ 
discovered  that  she  had  taken  her  fortune  along 
with  her,  and  her  mother  declared  that  she  (Mary 
had  told  her  on  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  thai 
she  would  never  marry  Cullinan,  and  that  M.t* 
said,  she  had  ahcady  made  liim  aware  of  that 
circumstance. 

On  the  day  which  was  to  close  their  searchc?  lor 
her  body,  a  large  crowd  was  once  more  assombl<'u 
at  the  Neuk  Stick  Bridge,  when  George  Lx-khart, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  indtta- 
tigable  in  these  Bcarchcs,  was  seen  makinj;  hi- 
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Tray  towards  the  Bridge ;  and  having  enquired  if 
she  had  been  found,  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

">'^o— she  has  not  been  found,  George,"  re- 
plied her  father,  wringing  his  hands ;  '  *  no — no,  this 
bitter  day,  she  has  not  been  found." 

"Xo,  nor  never  will,  a  living  woman,"  replied 
Lockhart.  "  Come  here,  constables,"  he  added — 
]')intiiig  to  CuUinan — **Go  and  take  this  man 
into  custody — ^he's  her  murderer — if  ever  man 
murdered  another." 

Cullinan  was  then  at  length  taken  into  custody ; 
and  the  substance  of  Lockhart' s  testimony  was  to 
the  following  effect : — 

He  had  been  about  to  cross  the  Neuk  Stick,  to 
sit  awhile  in  the  house  of  a  Mend  of  his  own, 
Jeremy  Campbell,  when  on  looking  before  him 
near  the  Bridge  he  saw  either  two  or  three  per- 
sons entering  on  it,  as  if  to  pass  over.  He  could  not 
sar  whether  it  was  two  or  three,  but  thinks  it 
vTis  only  two— for  he  was  not  able  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, in  consequence  of  the  darkness.  He  can- 
not say  why,  but  he  suspected  something,  and 
btened  for  a  few  moments,  but  could  hear  no 
sound  except  the  roaring  of  the  flood.  After  that 
he  ran  over  to  the  bridge  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely,  but  the  night  had  now  got  so  dark  that 
he  could  scarcely  see  anything.  He  thought, 
however,  that  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  but 
he  did  not  pretend  to  bo  quite  certain.  Where- 
ever  they  went  after  that,  he  knew  not,  but  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  living  thing  about  the 
bridge  subsequently. 

The  constabulary  were  about  to  take  Cullinan 
before  a  magistrate,  when  poor  Joe,  who  had 
been  looking  on  all  the  while,  suddenly  came  for- 
ward to  the  constables,  and  in  his  own  imperfect 
manner  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  Cullinan, 
"him  no  do  it— let  him  go — ^hcre,"  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  upon  George's  shoulder,  "him 
till  her — ^him  bury  her ;"  as  he  uttered  the  last 
Words,  ho  turned  his  eyes  on  his  brother  with  a 
look  of  wild,  but  melancholy  and  mournful  re- 
monstrance. 

George  smiled  at  him,  and  merely  said,  laugh- 
i^,  "  You  poor  fool,  what  puts  such  nonsense  as 
that  into  your  head  ?  He  doesn't  know,  of  course, 
vhat  he's  sajring,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  bystanders ;  "  these  are  not  my  footsteps 
—that  isn't  my  staff — and  I  did  not  go  home  with 
<lripping  clothes,  did  I  ?" 

The  words  of  the  idiot,  indeed,  went  for  little 
or  nothing.  It  was  known  on  some  occasions 
that  when  his  brother  used  to  steal  his  few  half- 
pence from  him,  or  rob  him  openly,  he  was  in  the 
l^bit  of  charging  him  in  those  simple  ebullitions 
^f  disappointment,  sometimes  with  murder,  and 
sometimes  with  robbery,  or,  in  fact,  with  whatever 
crime  came  first  to  his  imagination. 

In  the  mean  time  one  fact  was  ccrtiiin,  that 
^rge  Lockhart' s  testimony  was  not  farther  cor- 
roborated than  by  the  footmarks,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
staff,  circumstances  which  Cullinan  himself  ad- 
nntted.     When  asked  to  account  for  his  presence 

there  at  that  hour,  he  stated  that  it  was  at  the 

"itreaty,  even  to  tears,   of  no   other  than  Joe 

Uckhait,  that  poor  innocent,  that  he  undertook  to 


see  poor  Mary  over  the  wooden  bridge.  "The 
poor  boy,"  he  said,  "  told  me  he  had  a  dream  about 
her,  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  have  had  a  feeling 
or  forethought  on  the  subject,  that  looked  as  if  it 
came  more  from  God  than  from  man ;  and  it  is 
very  well  known  that  God  often  speaks  through 
such  instruments."  He  did  not  know,  he  said, 
whether  George  Lockhart  saw  him  that  night  or 
not ;  nor  did  he  care.  At  all  events,  he  did  not 
see  George  Lockhart,  but  was  strongly  under  the 
impression,  that  if  any  foul  play  had  happened  to 
Mary  Cosgrove,  Lockhart  himself  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  especially  as 
it  appeared  now  that  she  had  the  money  about  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  neighbouring  magistrates 
upon  the  fullest  possible  investigation,  did  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  committing  Cullinan 
for  a  murder,  of  which  there  was  no  legal  proof, 
the  body  having  never  been  found,  and  the  pos- 
sibility existing  that  the  girl  might  be  still  alive. 

A  period  of  six  months  had  now  elapsed  since 
Mary's  strange  and  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
nothing  had  occurred  to  throw  any  light  whatever 
over  that  melancholy  circumstance.  A  rather  re- 
markable change  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
place  in  Joe  Lockhart.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
would  have  manifested  much  grief  for  the  absence 
of  her  for  whom  he  had  felt  such  a  singular  and 
almost  unprecedented  attachment.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  or  fortnight's  time  he  appeared  to  have 
almost  forgotten  her;  and  it  seemed  that,  to  a 
mind  so  feeble  as  his,  love  required  the  presence 
of  its  object.  On  the  other  hand,  his  manner 
was  essentially  different  from  what  it  had  ever 
been  before.  He  became  quite  silent,  timid,  and 
easily  alarmed  by  anything  his  brother  said  or 
did.  In  fact,  a  deep  fear  of  George  seemed  to 
have  come  over  him ;  he  rather  avoided  him,  he 
never  contradicted  him,  but  moped  about  by  him- 
self, and  kept  uttering  low,  unintelligible  solilo- 
quies that  seemed  to  fill  him  with  pain. 

In  this  way  matters  stood  until  about  the  close 
of  the  seventh  month,  when  one  morning  he  went 
to  his  mother,  and  whispering  to  her,  **  Me  had  a 
drame,  mother — ^me  had  drame  last  night." 

**You  had  a  dream,  Joe?  and  what  was  it, 
child?" 

*'Me  scared  an  cry — me  feared — two  times 
drame  it.  One  time  when  Mary  Cosgive  lost, 
oder  time  last  night — ^me  feared — me  cry." 

"  Why  then  sure  enough  George  says  you  were 
crying  in  your  sleep  last  night  till  you  wakened 
him;  but  what  was  the  drame,  Joe?" 

"Me  no  tell  now,"  he  replied,  "me  feared 
o'  George — him  no  like  me — ^me  like  him — ^but 
afeared  of  him." 

Joe  now  disappeared  for  some  hours,  and  his 
mother  having  occasion  to  go  to  the  garden  for 
vegetables,  felt  a  good  deal  surprised  at  seeing  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  all  in  motion,  and  hastily 
directing  their  steps  to  one  particular  quarter. 
On  enquiring  from  some  who  were  passing  near 
enough  to  be  spoken  to,  she  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  and  why  the  people  were  running  in  such 
haste,  and  where  they  were  going  to. 
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"It's  reported,"  they  replied,  "that  the  body 
of  Mary  Cosgrove's  fouad,  and  that  it  was  your 
fion  Joe  that  brought  the  constables  from  Roslea 
to  the  spot  she  was  buried  in.  The  coroner  is 
there,  and  they're  now  holding  the  inquest/' 

This  was  simply  the  truth.  Joe,  after  going 
out  that  morning,  directed  his  steps  to  the  little 
town  of  Eoslea,  where,  on  seeing  the  constables, 
he  told  them  that  he  wished  to  show  them  where 
there  was  a  dead  body  buried.  First  they  laughed 
at  him,  but  on  the  sergeant  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  he  sent  three  men  along 
with  him,  to  ascertain  the  fact.  "Whether  Joe 
then  knew  the  name  of  the  person  buried,  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  say.  At  least,  if  he  did,  he 
permitted  no  one  to  become  the  wiser,  but  kept 
the  matter  altogether  to  himself;  neither  would 
he  give  them  any  information  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  had  discovered  the  place  of  interment. 
Ho  trotted  on  before  them,  wild,  pale,  and  agi- 
tated, and  kept  them  at  a  brisk  pace  until  he 
came  to  a  long  stone  ditch  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  Keuk  Stick.  Having  roconnoitered  the  place, 
ho  went  over,  and  pointing  to  a  particular  spot  on 
which  lay  three  or  four  large  stones,  he  said, 
"body  there."  The  constables,  on  their  way, 
certainly  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  trot- 
ting after  Joe  literally  on  a  foors  errand,  and  on 
this  account  tliey  mentioned  the  cause  of  their 
excursion,  and  the  very  authentic  information  by 
which  it  was  imposed  upon  them.  This  was  suf- 
ficient, however,  to  gather  a  crowd ;  and  when 
Joe  and  the  constables  reached  the  place  there 
were  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  people  about 
them,  prepared  with  spades  and  shovels,  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  dig  up  the 
expected  corpse.^  With  commendable  prudenpe 
and  foresight  the  officials  sent  for  Mary  Cosgrove's 
parents  and  family,  that  they  might  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  identifying  the  body  of  their 
relative,  if  it  should  unhappSy  prove  to  bo  hers. 
In  this,  however,  they  found,  alas,  but  little 
difficulty.  Her  unhappy  parents  knew  her  at 
once  by  her  dress,  by  the  colour  of  her  hair,  and, 
most  certainly  of  all,  by  her  lato  uncle's  ring 
which' she  wore  on  her  finger.  The  features  too, 
as  far  as  the  collapse  of  death  and  the  maceration 
occasioned  by  time  and  the  grave  enabled  them  to 
fonn  an  opinion,  were  the  samej  but  the  ring 
and  dress  set  the  matter  at  once  beyond  any 
doubt. 

It  was  clear,  on  examination,  that  she  had  died 
by  violence.  In  her  hand  she  held  clenched  the 
greater  portion  of  a  shirt- collar,  and  in  her  neck 
was  found  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife,  broken  and 
sticking  in  one  of  the  vertebral  joints.  Here 
then  was  the  distressing  and  melancholy  problem 
solved  at  last.  The  body  was  brought  home  to 
Cosgrove's,  where  it  lay  for  a  short  space  amid 
such  grief  and  indignation  as  could  rarely  bo  wit- 
nessed. The  coroner  came — Lockhart  repeated 
his  testimony — Cullinan's  rage  at  being  rejected 
as  a  suitor  for  her  hand — ^his  threats,  the  marks 
of  his  feet,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  her  disappearance,  now  became  sig- 
nificant, and  conspired  with  fearful  force  against 


him.  In  fact,  suoh  a  chain  of  evidence  was  ad- 
duced, as  left  the  jury  but  little  difficulty  in 
making  up  their  mindLs  upon  the  subjeot;  and 
when  we  say  that  a  verdict  of  "  wilful  muxder" 
was  returned,  we  are  certain  that  our  readers  will 
not  feel  surprised.  He  was  forthwith  committed 
to  Monaghaoi  Gaol,  under  the  custody  of  the  cele- 
brated Johnny  Short,  where  ho  lay  in  no  envi- 
able state  until  the  Assizes  should  come  round. 
During  this  whole  time,  however,  and  imder  all 
the  proofs  and  charges  that  seemed  so  clear  against 
him,  he  confidently  asserted  his  innocence,  and 
maintained  that  he  was  guiltless  of  ever  having 
taken  away,  or  wished  to  take  away,  hunmn  life. 
This,  however,  is  so  common  a  case  with  the  most 
hardened  and  notorious  criminals,  that  it  went  for 
nothing  here. 

At  length  the  Assizes  came,  and  George  Lock- 
hart,  as  the  principal  witness,  was  first  upon  the 
table.  He  appeared  to  give  his  evidence  with  n  • 
grot,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  upon  the 
prisoner  with  an  aspect  of  compassion — a  circum- 
stance whfch  gave  it  more  force,  and  made  it 
much  more  destructive  to  the  hopes  of  the  latter, 
if  he  had  any. 

It  is  useless  now  to  recapitulate  circumstances 
with  which  tho  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  Cullinan  was  con- 
victed to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present 
at  his  trial,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
friends  and  relatives.  The  Judge,  in  pronouncini; 
sentence,  told  him  to  prepare  for  death,  as  all 
hopes  of  mercy  in  this  life  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  believed  he  was  about  to  die  by  a  just 
and  fair  verdict,  and  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  guilt  could  be  more  satisfactorily  brought 
home  to  any  criminal,  and  established  against  him, 
than  it  was  in  his  case.  Tho  sentence  of  the 
Court,  after  the  usual  exhortations  to  repent  and 
acknowledge  his  transgression,  was,  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  the  frx>nt  drop  of  the  gaol,  on  rach 
a  day,  between  such  and  such  hours,  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  should  be  dead,  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grief,  shame,  and 
distraction  of  his  respectable  family,  on  whose 
name  and  reputation  neither  stain  nor  stigma  had 
ever  before  rested.  They  could  not  compel  them- 
selves to  believe  in  his  guilt,  neither  could  they 
altogether  attempt  to  deny  it. 

Time,  when  he  brings  death  or  evil  to  man.  i^ 
swifter  than  the  sun  by  whom  he  measures  hb 
paces.  On  this  occasion,  at  least,  Cullinan  found 
it  so ;  for  without  any  hope  whatever  of  earthly 
pardon,  he  had  now  nearly  frilfilled  the  allotted 
term  of  his  devoted  life ;  in  other  words,  only  fow 
days  stood  between  him  and  that  appointed  for 
his  execution. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  what  one  day, 
much  less  than  four,  may  bring  forth.  Vo  hare 
already  mentioned  to  our  readers  that  Tom  C<>5i- 
grove  had  another  wealthy  bachelor-brother  in 
America,  by  whom  he  and  his  family  had  hoen 
pressed  to  join  him,  with  every  assurance  that 
they  should  inherit  his  property  and  partake  of 
hifl  abundance.    It  wanted  just  the  four  dap  vc 
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hare  aDnded  to,  to  closo  Gullinan's  unfortunate 
existence,  by  paying  the  dreadful  penalty  an- 
nexed to  his  crime,  when  one  forenoon,  three  por- 
juins  arrived  in  a  hack-chaise  at  the  head  inn  of 
Monaghan,  which  was  not  kept  at  that  period  with 
juich  comfort,  care,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  traveller  or  guest,  as  it  is  now  by  my  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  honest  Peter  MThiUips. 

The  party  in  question  consisted,  firstly,  of  a 
hlttff,  honest,  good-looking  old  fellow,  rather 
portly  in  personal  appearance,  and  with  a  face 
decidedly  Milesian;  secondly,  of  a  handsome  well- 
dressed  and  rather  gentlemanly-looking  young 
man;  and  thirdly,  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  light 
brown  hair,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  that  danced  with 
glee  and  innocence,  and  a  figure  somewhat  below 
the  middle  size,  but  at  the  same  time  of  exquisite 
proportion.  A  small  group  of  loungers  stood  a 
httle  before  the  open  hall-door  of  the  inn,  one  of 
vhom  made  the  following  observation,  as  the 
Btrangers  were  passing  to  the  door. 

"  Saywhat  you  will,"  observed  the  fellow  who 
?poke,  "  m  never  believe  that  James  Cullinan 
murdered  Tom  Cosgrove's  daughter;  and,  mark 
me,  do  you  come  on  Thursday  next  to  see  him 
hanged,  and  you'll  find  he'U  stand  up  for  his  in- 
nocence to  the  last." 

The  female,  on  hearing  these  words,  paused  on 
her  step,  as  did  the  younger  of  the  two  men,  who 
supported  her  on  his  arm.  Then  both  hurried  into 
the  cofiee-room,  where  the  female  had  scarcely 
been  assisted  to  a  chair,  when  she  fainted. 

"  What,  in  God's  name,  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Maryr"  asked  the  old  man.  "Has  she  taken  ill?" 

"Great  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  other,  **  this  is 
dreadful !  Here  is  an  innocent  man  about  to  be 
hanged  for  a  murder  he  never  committed ;  but  I 
don't  nor  can't  understand  it.  Mary,  my  love,  be 
ft  woman.  Cheer  up !  There — ^that's  a  good 
Rirl.  Now  don't  be  alarmed.  I  know  how  you 
feel,  for  I  heard  distinctly  what  the  fellow  said. 
Here,  put  a  little  water  to  your  lips,  and  it  will 
relieve  you." 

"  Call  in  that  man,  dear  John,"  she  said  feebly, 
"till  we  hear  these  dreadful  circumstances  at 
greater  length.  Poor  James  Cullinan  about  to  be 
banged  for  my  murder  I  How  can  such  a  tiling 
be  ?  but  call  in  the  man,  and  let  him  explain  it." 

We  trust  it  is  imneccssary  to  say  more  than 
that  the  female  in  question  was  Mary  Cosgrove 
hCTself,  living,  and  well,  and  happy.  But  we 
innst  proceed  with  our  denouement. 

When  her  husband  brought  the  man  in,  as  she 
tad  desired  him,  she  put  to  him  the  following 
questions : — 

"  As  we  came  in,  my  good  man,  I  heard  you 
say  that  there  was  a  person  named  Cullinan  about 
to  bo  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  named  Cos- 
grove— one  Mary  Cosgrove,  I  think?  Do  you 
know  the  circumstances  ?" 

""Why,  yes  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  they're  pretty 
generally  known  now.  Some  months  ago  Miss 
CfiSgrove  disappeared  one  night,  at  a  place  called 
the  NcTik  Stick,  as  she  was  going  to  look  after  the 
place  and  house  of  an  uncle  of  hers,  who  had 
been  some  time  dead,     Kio  next  morning  there 


was  the  appearance  upon  the  soft  banks  of  strug- 
gling, and  in  the  course  of  the  same  same  day,  her 
cloak,  shawl  and  bonnet  were  found  floating  in 
different  parts  of  the  river." 

He  then  detailed  the  circumstances  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  but  when  he  mentioned  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  body  by  her  own  mother  and  family, 
in  consequence  of  her  dress  and  the  ring — her 
uncle's — ^that  had  been  found  on  her  finger,  Mary's 
amazement  and  distress  were  indescribable. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  John,"  she  said,  "  I  know  it 
all ;  I  am  afraid  I  know  it  all  too  well,  and  that 
a  foul  murder  has  been  committed  upon  poor 
Honor  Burke." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "do  you 
mean  to  say,  Mary,  that  there's  an  unfortunate 
being  about  to  be  hanged  for  your  murder,  my 
girl?" 

"Indeed,  uncle,  I  fear  as  much." 

"Then,  in  that  case,"  he  replied,  "we  must 
not  lose  a  minute.  Let  your  father  and  mother 
be  instantly  sent  for,  and  I'll  go  to  the  sheriff*,  for 
of  course  under  these  circumstances  the  execution 
must  be  stopped."  The  sheriff,  who  was  at  that 
time  no  other  than  the  well-knovni  Dacre  Hamil- 
ton, of  Monaghan,  upon  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  and  also  upon  satisfying 
himself  by  the  testimony  of  Tom  Cosgrove,  his 
wife  and  family,  that  Mary  was  his  daughter,  and 
that  a  mistake,  for  which  she  herself  accounted, 
had  been  made  in  identifying  the  body,  sent  an 
express  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  day,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  dispatched  a  reprieve, 
that  arrived  barely  in  time  to  save  Cullinan* s  life. 

After  the  reprieve,  and  before  a  subsequent 
pardon  arrived,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  fuller  and 
more  satisfactory  investigation,  the  principal  facts 
of  which  we  now  subjoin  : — 

Mary  Cosgrove,  while  living  with  her  late 
uncle,  had  become  acquainted  with  young  Murray, 
whom  his  friends  had  destined  for  the  church. 
Murray,  in  whose  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
was  no  classicalr  school,  had  been  sent  to  a  rela- 
tive's, who  lived  adjoining  the  old  bachelor  Cos- 
grove near  whose  place  a  man,  named  Magrath, 
who  subsequently  became  deranged,  taught  clas- 
sics. In  this  manner  Mary  Cosgrove  and  young 
Murray  had  become  attached  without  the  know- 
ledge or  even  suspicion  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies. At  the  period  of  her  lover's  intended,  or 
rather  pretended,  entrance  into  Maynooth,  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  both  start  for 
America,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  kindness 
of  Mary's  transatlantic  imclc,  who  had  frequently 
before  written  to  her  to  come  to  him  either  with 
a  husband  or  without  one.  She  was  about  to 
place  a  full  and  unreserved  confidence  in  Honor 
Burke,  whom  she  was  about  to  ask  to  accompany 
them;  but,  having  observed  some  unexpected 
traits  of  bad  feeling,  if  not  of  utter  hardness  of 
heart  in  that  plausible  girl,  she  resolved  to  bring 
her  with  her  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  to  send 
home  by  her  an  account  of  the  steps  she  had 
taken — and  this  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
minds  of  her  family  from  any  undue  alarm.    Tho 
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accident  at  the  Neuk  Stick,  however,  had  well  nigh 
disarranged  her  projects,  and  closed  her  life.  As 
it  was — having  recovered  her  bundle  after  the 
accident,  she  got  rid  of  Cullinan,  and  soon  was 
able  to  keep  her  appointment  with  Murray,  who 
was  waiting  for  her  with  a  clmise  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  bridge,  and  as  this  was  the  very  day 
on  which  his  friends  were  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Maynooth,  no  earthly 
being  suspected  their  design. 

That  the  body  found  was  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Honor  Biurke,  there  could  be  little  doubt,  now 
that  Mary  was  in  a  capacity  to  give  her  testimony 
on  the  subject. 

She  herself  on  that  evening  before  they  set  out, 
as  it  was  supposed,  for  her  uncle's,  brought  Honor 
into  her  own  room,  where  she  clothed  her  in  one 
of  her  own  dresses,  having  put  that  which  she 
took  off  into  her  bundle.  When,  however,  Honor  by 
pretended  fear  of  crossing  the  Neuk  Stick,  proposed 
to  go  round  by  the  stone  bridge  and  meet  her, 
she  desired  her  not  to  do  so— but  to  tell  her  aunt 
in  Roslea  that  if  she  were  alive,  she  would  write 
to  her  friends  in  a  day  or  two,  for  such  was  her 
intention.  She  then  gave  the  girl  her  uncle's 
ring  as  a  keep  sake,  and  took  farewell  of  her  with 
an  impression  that  as  the  Atlantic  was  soon  to 
roll  between  them,  she  would  never  see  her  again. 

Mary  never  liked  the  ring  in  question.  Her 
uncle,  as  we  have  said,  had  bought  it  for  a  young 
female  who  had  jilted  him,  and  by  whom  it  was  re- 
turned to  him  after  her  marriage  with  another.  How 
she  had  changed  her  dripping  garments  in  a  small 
uninhabited  house  of  her  uncle's,  and  how  they  had 
barely  time  to  secure  a  passage  to  America  in  the 
only  vessel  then  sailing  for  that  country,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  detail  to  the  reader.  They 
had  not  even  time  to  write  home  until  they 
reached  America,  and  when  they  did,  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  the  vessel,  which  bore  their 
letter,  as  well  as  many  others,  like  the  President, 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of  nor  seen. 

Murray's  fiiends  never  once  dreamt  of  his  trip 
to  America,  for  in  order  to  lull  their  suspicions, 
lie  had  given  them  a  touch  of  the  long-bow  by 
stating  that  the  students  of  Maynooth  are  not 
permitted  to  write  to  their  friends  oftener  than 
once  in  every  six  months ;  a  piece  of  fiction,  how- 
ever unjustifiable,  yet  not  greater  than  love  has 
resorted  to  in  similar  emergencies.  Both  families, 
however,  were  instantly  reconciled  to  the  elope- 
ment and  union,  inasmuch,  as  Mary's  reappear- 
ance, as  it  were  from  the  dead,  put  them  all  in 
good  humour  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  with 
everything. 

Now  all  this  was  plain  and  intelligible  enough ; 
but  who  murdered  Honor  Burke  ?  and  this  briugs 
us  to  Joe  Lockhart's  third  dream. 

About  a  month  subsequent  to  Mary's  return 
from  America,  Joe  one  morning,  after  unusual 
agitation,  paid  another  visit  to  the  constables  of 
Boslea.  "What  Joe,"  said  they,  ''you  have  a 
second  discovery  like  the  last  to  make  ?" 

**Me  had  a  drame,"  replied  Joe,  "an  mc'll 
show  you,  come.     Poor  George,  him  kUl  her." 

"Kill  her!    Kill  who?" 


"  Honor  Burke ;  me  drame  it  again— dat's  tree 
time — ^and  now  mo  seen  her  fact — seen  George  kill 
her,  an'  hide  clo'es  an'  tings." 

"  This  is  both  serious  and  extraordinarr,"  ob- 
served  the  sergeant.  **I  shall  accompany  you 
myself,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  his  men 
"  Come,  Joe,  we  are  ready  to  attend  you." 

**  It  is  very  odd,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  that 
the  day  his  brother  charged  Cullinan  with  the 
murder  of  Mary  Cosgrove,  Joe  insisted  it  was  not 
Cullinan  but  George  himself  who  had  done  the 
deed." 

''  Oh,"  said  Joe,  ''  me  drame  him  kill  a  woman 
and  bury  her,  but  me  not  see  her  face  den— me 
seen  it  last  night — ^was  Honor  Burke." 

Murder,  unquestionably,  has  its  in&tuationand 
oversight,  or  it  would  otherwise  destroy  the  very 
mechanical  instruments  and  traces  of  its  own 
guilt.  This  neglect,  however,  is,  we  apprehend, 
an  over-ruling  of  Providence,  brought  about  for 
the  purposes  of  ultimate  discovery  and  pimishment, 
that  the  shedding  of  blood  may  not  pass  unavenged. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Joe  led  them  directly  to  an  out- 
house of  his  father's,  where  he  pointed  to  a  part 
of  the  wall  exactly  beneath  the  eave  of  the 
thatched  roof.  The  sergeant  himself  mounted 
a  little  ditch  that  ran  against  that  portion  of  the 
wall,  on  which  he  stood,  and  guided  by  Joe'a 
directions,  he  pulled  out  a  shirt  stained  with 
blood,  and  wanting  the  greater  portion  of  the  col- 
lar. Pi'om  this  bloody  garment  there  fell  a  pen- 
knife, rusting  with  what  seemed  to  be  blood,  but 
having  one  of  its  blades  broken  acress. 

We  have  said  that  Lockhart's  family  were  of 
presbyterian  extraction,  and  aU  their  habits  were 
proportionably  neat,  tidy,  and  clean.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  there  were  found  on  the  shirt  in  question, 
the  letters  well  wrought  in  cross-stitch  that 
constituted  the  name  of  George  Lockhart,  2s"o.  5. 
He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  on  a  painted 
deal  trunk  or  small  chest  of  his  being  searched, 
there  was  found  in  a  false  bottom  of  it,  the  very 
sum  of  money  that  had  been  paid  by  Bob  Gott, 
with  his  name  written  upon  every  one  of  the  notes, 
to  unfortunate  Honor  Burke  in  Lockhart's  own 
presence  among  others  on  the  day  she  went  to 
join  Mary  Cosgrove,  who,  most  probably,  had  her- 
self been  prevented  by  the  seasonable  appearance 
of  Cullinan  frem  becoming  a  victim  to  the  mur- 
dereus  rapacity  of  Lockhart  and  Honor.  The 
collar  that  had  been  found  in  her  death  grasp, 
and  the  broken  blade  of  the  penknife  were  both 
fotmd  in  Cosgrove's  possession,  who  had  brought 
them  home  as  testimonies,  that  might  be  useful 
in  any  subsequent  discovery,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  his  daughter's  mur- 
der. 

The  proof  against  the  plausible  villain  Lockhart, 
was  direct,  flagrant,  and  conclusive.  At  the  en- 
suing assizes  he  was  convicted,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  paid,  by  his  life,  the  full  penalty  of 
his  unmanly  and  remorseless  crime.  Owing  to 
the  respectability  of  his  family  connections,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  warm  interest  that  was 
made  on  the  occasion  of  his  execution,  the  body 
was  permitted  to  be  taken  home,  and  interred  in 
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their  own  burying-place,  whicli  was  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  milo  from  their  residence. 

Joe,  on  seeing  the  body,  was  deeply  moved ;  he 
became  pale  and 'trembled,  and  as  he  touched  his 
brother's  features,  and  tried  to  make  him  speak, 
he  appeared  to  suffer  a  strange,  and  unprecedented 
kind  of  emotion.  The  only  words  his  father  ever 
said  to  him,  in  connexion  with  George's  fate, 
vera  upon  the  day  after  his  interment — 

"Joe,  you  have  murdered  your  only  brother." 

It  was  singular  that  the  wild,  fantastic  and  cC- 
priciots  affection  which  he  had  entertained  for 
Mary  Coagrove  never  again  returned  to  his  heart 
or  remained  in  his  imagination.  In  the  case  of 
his  brother,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  From 
the  moment  he  saw  his  grave  closed  he  never 
raised  his  head,  nor  did  a  single  day  pass  that  he 
was  not  to  be  seen  about  the  grave-yard  where 
he  had  been  buried,  "muttering  hi  wayward 
&ncies"^  to  himself,  and  either  sitting  on  or 
poring  into  the  grave.  He  had  always  been 
known  to  indulge  in  a  habit  of  speaking  to  him- 
self, but  now  the  habit  became  stronger  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  and  it  was  observed  that  there 
ran  through  these  soliloquies  a  tone  of  sorrow,  so 
singular  and  wild,  and  heart-rending  in  its  ex- 
pression, that  it  was  difGicult  for  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  the  discovery  through  his  means 
of  his  brother's  murder,  to  listen  to  him  without 
being  deeply  affected.  The  absence  of  reason,  and 
the  presence  of  much  natural  affection,  had  im- 
pressed upon  those  fitful  wailings  a  spirit  of  such 
unearthly  agony,  as  was  doubly  touching — espe- 
cially when  it  was  known  that  the  poor  creature 
was  beyond  the  consolations  of  either  rbc.c'^r  or 
nhgion.  His  grief  was,  indeed,  the  natural  and 
untutored  sorrow  of  the  heart,  which,  whilst  un- 
conscious of  crime,  was  yet  capable  from  the 
mere  humanity  of  its  instincts,  of  experiencing 
deep  and  powerftil  repentance. 

"George  never  hate  me  no  more — no— he 
nerer— never  hate  me  any  more — ^wish  him  would 
—Joe  kill  poor  Georgo---Joe  kill  him — ^me  can't 
see  Gfeorge,  'kaise  him  in  grave — George  me  love 
you  now — ^me  love  you  now,  George ;"  and  the 
vild  and  startling  paleness,  by  which  he  ever 
expressed  emotion,  would  settle  like  the  shadow 
of  death  upon  his  countenance. 

Sometimes  ho  would  approach  the  grave  and 
address  his  brother  in  language,  whose  very  sim- 
plicity made  it  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree, 
vitii  an  evident  hope  that  he  might  bo  induced 
^  ^k  to  him,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  hear 
the  innocent  creature  striving  to  coax  and  flatter 
him  into  conversation. 

In  this  way  he  went  on  for  nearly  three  months, 
^  a  state  of  natural,  but  somewhat  imregulated 
sorrow,  that  might  be  said  to  resemble  those  wild 
but  beautiful  and  melancholy  notes,  which  the 
breezes  of  heaven  draw  out  of  the  few  and  simple 
cords  of  the  iEolian  harp.  The  heart  of  poor 
Joe,  though  like  the  instrument  in  question,  wild 
pd  simple  in  its  cords,  was  yet  capable  of  utter- 

^g  through  its  sorrows  many  soft  and  affecting 

tones. 
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His  appetite  had,  for  some  time  past,  begun 
gradually  to  fail  him  ;  his  strength,  consequently, 
soon  went,  and  he  tottered  about  quite  feeble,  and 
ultimately  nearly  mute— the  only  words  he  lat- 
terly uttered — ^and  uniformly  with  the  unusual 
deep  and  alarming  paleness  over  his  features, 
being — 

"  Poor  George !  me  kill  poor  George !" 
^  His  father  was  now  obHged  to  strip  him  at 
night,  and  dress  him  in  the  morning,  like  a  child ; 
and  what  crushed  the  old  man's  heart  was  the 
impossibility  of  reasoning  with  him,  so  as  to  mi- 
tigate his  grief. 

We  have  said  that  when  under  the  influence  of 
these  strange  and  indescribable  excesses  of  emo- 
tion caused  by  his  brother's  death,  he  was  seldom 
known  to  shed  a  tear,  but  on  the  other  hand  that 
his  complexion  became  careworn  and  ghastly. 
His  father  was  preparing  to  help  him  to  bed  one 
night  about  four  montli^  after  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  them,  when  he  found  that  poor  Joe  had 
collected  together  his  brother's  clothes,  and  having 
been  put  to  bed,  he  asked  to  have  them  placed  in 
bed  along  with  him.  The  father  and  mother  felt 
a  good  deal  surprised,  and  for  some  time  watched 
him.  He  gathered  the  clothes  up  in  a  bundle,  and 
having  taken  them  into  his  arms,  he  kissed  them 
repeatedly,  and  for  the  first  time  they  perceived 
that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  In  a  few 
minutes  however,  he  fell  asleep  with  the  yet 
undried  tears  on  those  worn  cheeks,  and  a  smile 
of  fiiint  but  sorrowful  satisfaction  on  his  features, — 
a  striking  and  affecting  picture  of  innocent  re- 
morse, that 'touches  the  soul  beyond  the  pale  of 
reason. 

One  evening  in  autumn,  better  than  four  months 
after  his  brother's  death,  he  was  missed  from  the 
supper-table,  and  as  it  yf^as  well  known  that  his 
haui^t  ever  since  that  melancholy  event,  was  tho 
graveyard  where  tho  unfortunate  malefactor  lay 
buried,  and  which  was  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  his  father  put  on  his  hat,  and  went 
over  to  fetch  him  home.  The  evening  sun  was 
juBt  sinking,  and  the  crimson  beams  of  his  rich 
but  fading  light,  fell  upon  the  silent  graves  and 
gray  time-worn  tombstones  that  were  everywhere 
around  him,  and  lengthened  their  shadows  across 
the  graveyard.  The  sight  was  calculated  to  fiU 
the  heart  with  a  sorrowM  consciousness  of  the 
vanity  of  human  life.  The  heart-broken  old  man 
felt  this  deeply,  and  aft«r  pausing  a  few  moments 
to  indulge  in  the  reflection,  he  proceeded  to  the 
grave  of  his  son.  Over  that  grave,  with  his  arms 
extended  about  it,  as  if  striving  to  embrace  its 
tenant,  lay  poor  Joe — tho  victim  of  an  affection 
too  feeble  for  the  throes  of  repentance — freed 
at  last  from  all  sorrow  for  his  brother — and  tlio 
pulses  of  that  unregulated  but  affectionate  heart 
stilled  for  ever.  He  was  dead,  and  in  a  few  days' 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  slept  side  by  side 
together.  Such  good  reader  were  the  singular  and 
providential  consequences  of  Joe  Lockhart's  tliroo 
dreams,  by  which  we  see  how  truly  the  awful 
words  were  verified,  that  "whoso  sheddeth  inau*s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 
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LiviKG  whero  town  and  country  join,  it  is  my 
fate  to  witness  many  desperate  battles  between 
these  two  great  potentates,  which,  wo  may 
safely  say,  divide  our  world  between  them.  In 
the  East,  I  am  told  by  men  of  learning  who  have 
studied  books  of  travels,  that  the  country,  in 
these  combats,  generally  gets  the  upper  hand ;  in 
proof  whereof  these  learned  men  refer  to  Pal- 
myra, Babylon,  Nineveh,  once  populous  cities, 
now  shapeless  ruins  intermixed  with  shifting 
sands. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  weaker  side  comes  off 
victorious  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  otherwise 
this  planet  of  ours  would  speedily  be  all  town ; 
but  I  must  say,  in  the  course  of  my  experience, 
which  is  considerable,  having  been  expelled  from 
the  edge  of  the  town  to  a  further  edge  fifteen 
times  within  the  last  thirty  years,  I  never  saw 
the  country  about  London  getting  the  better. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  her  beaten  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  every  time  she  has  come  in 
contact  with  that  terrible  fellow  Town.  Indeed, 
after  a  tustle,  with  her  green  dress  torn  off  her 
back,  her  face  plastered  with  mortar,  and  her 
eyes  blackened  by  brick-bats,  I  defy  her  most 
intimate  friend,  to  recognise  ilie  face  of  our  once 
charming  and  ever-youthful  acquaintance. 

I  confess  I  tremble  for  her,  when,  taking  my 
solitary  walk  along  the  suburban  meadows,  I 
behold  the  Goddess  of  Building — ^not  of  architec- 
ture by  any  means,  with  a  sc^olding  pole  in  one 
hand,  and  a  ten-foot  measuring  rod  in  the  other, 
attacking  the  Bural  Deities  on  every  side,  pitching 
into  them,  to  use  a  metaphor  the  most  a];^ro- 
priate  and  literal,  like  "a  thousand  of  brick." 

Terrible  she  looks,  the  Gknldess,  in  her  brick- 
layer's apron  and  mural  crown — close  at  her 
heels  a  body-guard  of  agile  Irishmen  armed  with 
what,  at  distance,  appear  fearful  clubs,  but  which 
.  on  a  nearer  approach,  we  ascertain  to  be  so  many 
hods  of  mortar.  With  her  comes  a  pale  con- 
sumptive creature,  neither  woman  nor  man, — ^fish, 
flesh,  nor  good  red  herrin^^the  (Jenius  of  Stucco; 
with  plasterer's  hammer,  precisely  like  the  In- 
dian tomahawk,  does  this  fearfiil  thing  seize  upon 
a  wood-nymph,  chop  to  pieces  her  laurel  locks, 
and  with  his  abominable  whitewash,  change  her 
verdant  robes  into  one  dull  unmeaning  mass  of 
Eoman  cement— j)etrifies  her,  in  short,  like  the 
Gorgon,  into  a  false  pretence  of  stone. 

Where  I  pull  cowslips  and  daisies  in  spring, 
hear  the  rich  flowing  notes  of  the  thrush,  and 
startle  the  blackbird  from  the  hedge,  in  autumn  I 
stroll  along  a  half-made  street,  with  its  policemen, 
tax-gatherers,  gas-lamps;  dimly  seen  through 
plate-glass  windows  are  gorgeous  picture-frtunes, 
and  otiier  signs  of  exclusive  splendour;  footmen 
lounging  in  scarlet  plushes  in  the  halls,  and  well- 
appointed  equipages  blaze  before  the  doors. 

Twenty  times  have  I  removed  my  flock  bed, 
my  table,  and  double  the  number  of  chairs — ^my 


box  of  books,  my  bundle  of  wearing  apparel,  in 
vain ;  Cubitt,  like  an  avenging  deity,  is  for  ever 
at  my  heels ;  wherever  I  turn  my  longing  eyes, 
'*  This  ground,"  I  find,  "  to  let  on  building  loaaefl  j" 
wheresoever  I  fly,  the  cry  is  still  "  They  come," 
meaning  Cubitt  and  his  men. 

A  wise  man,  I  have  heard  from  eminent  poli- 
ticians, never  links  his  fortunes  to  a  fedling  caTue. 
Giving  up  the  cause  of  the  country,  therefore,  as 
hopeless,  I  have  compromised  the  matter  by  taking 
up  my  residence  on  the  debateable  land;  in  other 
words,  I  lodge  where  the  country  has  not  altogether 
surrendered,  and  where  the  town  does  not  think 
proper,  for  the  present,  to  take  undisturbed  pos- 
session. 

Here  it  was  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
pioneers  of  London. 

In  America,  we  learn  that  town,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  habitation  of  civilized  man,  encroaches 
on  country  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  westward 
per  annum.  Taking  the  county  of  Middlesex  to 
represent  a  portion  of  the  United  States  eqiuTa- 
lent  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  population,  1 
question  whether  our  back- woodsmen  do  not  back 
into  our  prairies  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  proportion. 

The  laundresses,  who  are  the  back-woodsmen 
of  London  life,  wash  and  hang  out,  I  find,  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  mile  per  annum  towards  the  ex- 
terior in  every  direction. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  uncultivated  land  of 
Middlesex  bears  the  proportion  to  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  one  to  one  hundred- 
say,  ten  miles  of  Middlesex  to  a  thousand  of  the 
back- woods ;  we  shall  find  that  our  back- woods- 
women  clear  and  go  a-head  tit  least  fifteen  times 
faster  than  the  axe-men  of  Missouri  and  the 
Illinois. 


Our  metropolitan  laundresses,  we  have  said,  arc 
the  pioneers  of  London.  They  are  squatters,  and 
occupy  those  temporary  towns  which,  after  the 
departure  of  the  country,  await  the  coming  of 
Cubitt,  and  the  permanent  erection  of  mansions 
for  genteel  families. 

Nothing  like  their  habitations  are  to  be  seen 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. 

AoAB  TowK,  Kewbali.  Towk,  and  a  great  manv 
other  towns  of  the  temporary  class,  are  occupied 
by  these  pioneers  of  civilization.  An  unpaved,  nn- 
lighted,  unwatered  clump  of  temporary  tenements, 
some  hundreds  together,  with  temporary  be€^ 
shops,  chandlers* -shops,  Methodist  chapels— we 
wish  we  could  add,  schools — here  flourish  in  the 
expectation  of,  at  least,  two  years  more  of  the  lease 
unexpired.  The  cottages  of  these  squatters  arc 
built  generally  of  a  single  brick  in  thickness;  ttro 
small,  damp,  cold,  badly- ventilated  rooms;  water, 
with  much  mud,  to  be  earned  from  the  neigh- 
bouring canal ;  dust  and  dirt  to  be  fiung  into  the 
central  dunghill  doing  duty  for  a  road ;  as  grass 
of  the  field,  to-day  these  tenements  are,  and  to* 
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morrow  are  tumbled  down,  and  cast  into  the  cart 
of  the  contractor. 

The  roads  are  unpaved,  the  streets  unlighted : 
nothing  is  ever  repaired,  for  the  population,  like 
a  poor  woman  sitting  at  a  door-step,  ia  in  hourly 
expectation  of  being  ordered  to  **  move  on ;"  ter- 
races, (Squares,  crescents,  and  carriage  company  are 
coming.  The  whole  colony  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  transitory  nature,  not  only  of  all  sublunary, 
bnt  of  all  suburban  things.  The  grand  attraction 
next  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  home  samewh&re, 
appears  to  be  the  bit  of  garden-ground  snrround- 
iQg  each  wign^Bm.  Here  the  coarse  and  fine 
things  of  all  genteel  London — London  that  puts 
its  washing  out — aflutter  in  the  drying  air ;  here 
mngles,  for  a  while,  dispute  the  ground  with 
expectant  pianos ;  here  are  trucks  to  let,  by  the 
bonr  or  day,  until  expelled  by  the  inevitable 
brougham  and  pilentum;  every  second  cottage 
deals  as  largely  as  possible  in  a  nectareous  fluid, 
at  one  penny  and  two  pennies  the  bottle,  called 
ginger  beer  ;  wherever  you  go,  somebody's  donkey 
is  sure  to  stop  the  way.  The  natives  are  always 
in  the  suds ;  the  elders  of  the  hamlet  at  their 
mangle;  the  youthful  hope — or  young  hopefuls  of 
the  place  are  away  in  cdl  quarters  of  the  town 
with  donkey-carts,  perpetually  coster-mongering 
to  and  fro.  These  gentlemen  invariably  sport 
brown  velveteen  jackets  of  a  greasy  texture,  and 
display  a  cast  of  countenance  forcibly  reminding 
ns  of  Epsom  races,  Newgate  on  a  hanging-day,  and 
other  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

The  government  of  these  villages  would  seem  to 
be  purely  popular  and  democratic ;  a  policeman 
may  on  many  occasions,  indeed,  on  most  occa- 
sions (except  when  he  is  wanted),  be  seen,  prowl- 
ing, as  if  lost,  among  the  various  groups  of  huts ; 
commissioners  of  sewers,  paving,  lighting,  and  the 
other  usual  authorities  do  not  as  yet  exist.  The 
society  is  purely  Jacobinical ;  he  who  would  look 
for  that  infinite  gradation  of  rank  and  wealth 
that  characterizes  England,  would  not  look  here ; 
everybody  pays  exactly  flve-and'sixpence  a  week 
for  a  cottage,  or  two-and-sixpence  for  a  room. 
Even  the  ariatocracy  of  Drink  is  here  unknown ; 
the  Licensed  Victualler  will  come  in  due  season 
with  the  crescents  and  orescentic  company ;  mean- 
while, the  humble  beer*  shop,  undistinguished 
from  its  neighbouring  cottages,  flourishes  upon 
"Stttnning  Me  at  4d.,  and  Prime XX.  Porter  at  3d. 
in  your  own  jugs."  The  swell  mob  seldom  visits 
t^ese  primitive  habitations;  an  occasional  dog- 
fitealer — ^we  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon,  fancier, 
honours  us  with  his  presence,  but  otherwise  we 
straggle  each,  as  we  can,  to  obtain  a  living,  honest 
or  otherwise. 

We  boast  nothing  in  the  way  of  romantic 
sceneiy ;  indeed,  the  sites  of  our  villages,  like  our 
hecrs,  are  usually  flat ;  and  but  for  the  mountain 
of  cinders  belonging  to  the  dust  contractor,  who, 
like  Eolus,  god  of  winds,  advertises,  "  Breeze  for 
mIp,"  and  the  particular  dust-heaps  in  every  street, 
wo  have  notlung  that  may  justly  lay  claim  to  be 
considered  as  bordering  upon  the  picturesque. 

^  In  architectural  design  our  habitations  are  un- 
nyalled;  Palladio  himself  might  take  example, 


or  at  least  warning,  by  our  freaks  in  building. 
Some  resemble  summer-houses  at  the  ends  of 
gardens;  others  sport  verandahs,  behind  whose 
ample  shade  theypeop,  like  a  little  boy  from  beneath 
his  father's  hat ;  some  are  Gothic — very  Gothic ; 
some  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Saracemc ;  one  is 
like  a  lino-kiln,  and  another  exceedingly  akin  to 
the  structures  erected  by  children  on  that  solemn 
festival  of  which  you  are  reminded  by  being 
invited  to  **  remember  the  Grotto."  We  disdain 
in  these  regions  the  arithmetical  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing by  numbers  our  several  habitations. 
Our  cottages  have  each  a  specific  name,  as  Pro- 
vidence Cottage,  ShUo  Cottle,  Smith's  Cottage, 
Shamrock  Cottage,  Thistle  Cottage,  Jane  Cottage, 
Albert  Cottage,  Victoria  Cottage,  Todd's  Cottage, 
Howard  Cottage,  liuggin's  Cottage,  and  so  forth. 

The  great  solace  of  our  compatriots  would  seem, 
to  lie  in  their  gardens,  where,  like  Isaac,  they 
walk  forth,  with  pipes  in  mouth,  meditating,  and 
sometimes  digging,  at  even- tide.  A  paling  of  iron 
hoops,  or  the  staves  of  old  barrels,  defends  our  fif- 
teen lettuces,  ten  mouldy  cabbages,  and  three  curls 
of  parsley,  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy;  with 
spun-yam,  oakum,  or  thread  we  festoon  our  boun- 
daries, in  the  summer,  educating  in  fantastical 
wreaths  crops  of  scarlet  runners — the  poor  man's 
vine.  Some  of  us  have  been  known  to  progress 
in  horticulture  as  far  as  hollyhocks,  or  even  a 
dahlia;  and  one  transcendent  genius  went  so  far 
as  to  establish  a  cucumber  bed.  He  might  just  as 
well  have  let  it  alone;  for  before  his  cucumber  bed 
was  quite  finished,  our  leases  ran  out,  and  down 
upon  us  came  Cubitt  with  a  cubic  acre  of  bricks, 
an  ocean  of  stucco,  and  a  building-lease  from  tho 
Bishop  of  London. 

It  was  in  a  sweet  valley  by  the  banks  of  tho 
Bayswater  river.  Never  shall  I  forget  tho  day  we 
got  notice  to  quit. 

Good  Heavens !  what  sorrows  gloomed  the  parting  day, 
That  called  us  from  our  native  fields  away. 

In  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  several  cottagers 
forgot  to  pay  three  weeks'  arrears  of  rent ;  many 
families'  washing  remained  unaccounted  for ;  one 
youth  we  observed  so  overcome  by  his  emotions, 
that  for  two  successive  minutes  he  did  not  once 
belabour  his  donkey.  Like  another  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  a  flood  of  lava — concrete,  I  should  say — 
overwhelmed  our  pastoral  abode ;  of  that  congre^ 
gation  of  once  happy  homes,  nestling  by  the  brink 
of  an  odoriferous  river — ^you  may  smell  it  a  mile 
off — streams  which  give  the  Serpentine  birth- 
nothing  remains  but  a  portion  of  a  washing  copper, 
a  gin  bottle  (empty),  and  an  Italian  iron,  all  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

Some  migrated  one  way,  some  another.  For 
our  own  part,  we  settled  a  mile  further  westward, 
at  Notting-hill ;  at  least  we  should  have  settled, 
but  a  thmg  called  the  Norland  Estate,  coming 
down  upon  us,  in  a  whirlwind  of  squares,  cres- 
cents, villas,  detached  and  semi-detached,  put  us 
to  flight.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  live  anywhere 
about  London,  under  sixty  pounds  a  year,  taxes 
not  included.  Hence  we  migrated  to  a  populous 
city  of  pioneersi  called  Agar  Town,  not  far  from  tho 
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fashionable  neighbourhood  of  Battle  Bridge.  Here 
we  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  remain  for  some 
months  at  least ;  but  our  laundress,  who  is  also 
our  landlady,  the  other  day  intimated  her  inten- 
tion of  removing  farther  into  the  back  settlements, 
the  leases  having  run  out,  and  the  neighbourhood 
being  about  to  be  built  upon,  and  made  respectable. 
Since  then,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
trious poor  of  London,  we  occupy  a  room  in  a 
dwelling  originally  intended  for  a  genteel  estab- 
lishment, where  a  small  colony  of  twelve  families, 
finds  at  exorbitant  rates,  as  many  rooms,  with 
other  conveniences,  suitable  for  us,  if  you  de- 
duct from  our  number  eleven  families  of  the 
twelve,  who  are  allowed  no  other  conveniences 
at  all. 

The  manner  in  which  the  labouring  classes  are 
lodged  in  London,  and  the  hard  necessity  that 
forces  them  to  become  pioneers  of  civilization,  in 


the  manner  we  have  stated,  often  leads  us  into 
train  of  curious  meditation. 

We  cannot  help  pondering  with  admiration,  and 
with  somewhat  of  awe,  upon  the  magnificence  and 
independence  of  wealthy  London.  Magnificence 
that  covers  miles  upon  miles  with  palaces  for  the 
rich,  and  independence  that  can  afford  utterly  to 
ignore  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Kor  can  we  fail  further  to  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary perfection  we  have  attained  in  that  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  nineteenth  century — Cant — ^by  which 
we  are  enabled,  in  the  most  commiserating  whine, 
to  deplore  the  absence  of  domestic  virtue  in  our 
labouring  population,  while  we  abandon  to  the 
cold  hand  of  charity,  or  the  hard  suggestions  of 
sordid  speculation,  the  first  condition  and  comer- 
stone  of  domestic  virtue,  the  opportunity,  in  clean, 
commodious,  and  convenient  habitations,  of  domes- 
tic comfort  for  our  poor. 
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An  accidental  visit  to  Field  Lane  Ragged  School, 
whither  a  friend  led  us  last  Sunday  evening,  has 
aroused  again  a  train  of  reflections  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  social  condition  here  in  London 
never  suffer  to  remain  long  dormant.  Humanity 
in  rags  is  a  sorry  and  sickening  spectacle,  and  were 
it  not  that  the  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt 
breeds  also  indifference,  we  had  never  become  the 
calm  and  contented  spectators  of  the  misery  and 
moral  debasement  of  whichrags  and  filth  are  oJmost 
invariably  the  index.  Of  the  desert  of  the  misery — 
of  the  guilt  of  the  debasement — it  may  be  that  the 
world,  by  which  of  course  wo  mean  the  respect- 
able, and,  in  that  particular,  the  impeccable  part 
of  it,  has  issued  a  one-sided  verdict,  which  it  may 
be  one  day  expedient  to  revise  and  reconsider. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  collateral 
decay  of  men  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  our  national  progress,  from 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  up  to  the  present 
hour.  Big,  burly,  brutal  Harry,  the  great  de- 
Tourer  of  religious  houses,  hung  up  seventy  thou- 
sand thieves  upon  the  gallows  during  his  reign : 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  manufactured  the 
major  part  of  these  himself,  by  his  own  monstrous 
theft  of  church  property,  upon  the  revenues  of 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  a  million  at  least  of  his  poorer  sub- 
jects were  more  or  less  dependent.  Granting  that 
he  banished  the  wolves  and  cormorants  from  the 
sheepfold — it  must  also  be  granted  that  he  was 
himself  the  mammoth  wolf,  who  swallowed  up  the 
fold  with  all  its  garnered  fodder,  and  turned  the 
poor  sheep  adrift,  to  become  victims  to  starvation, 
or  to  his  own  authorized  butcher — the  hangman. 
Society  has  been  imitating  his  example  for  the 
last  tliee  hundred  years :  the  great  have  grown 
greater,  and  the  rich  more  wealthy,  by  plundering 
the  poor  of  their  property — ^their  rights — their 


offspring — ^their  lives.  Ignorance  and  helpless- 
ness have  been  driven  into  crime,  and  crimes  have 
been  disproportionately  punished  -with  exile  or 
death.  A  sanguinary  code  has  multiplied  sanguin- 
ary deeds ;  and  just  as  surely  as  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church — ^and  perhaps 
by  the  same  natural  law — the  blood  shed  on  the 
judicial  scaffold  has  been  the  seed  of  multiplied 
villanies,  demanding  and  meeting  multiplied 
punishments.  Even  within  the  recollection  of 
thousands  now  living,  our  government  has  heen 
seen  sending  forth  organized  bands  of  man-stealens 
to  drag  husbands  and  fathers  from  their  homes 
and  kindred,  and  deliver  them  over  to  murder  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  sanction  of  law,  strangling  the  bereaved  wife 
and  mother,  because  in  the  absence  of  her  natural 
protector  she  had  sought  in  an  illegal  way  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  her  unprotected 
offspring.  Under  a  system,  of  which  such  an  ex- 
treme case  shows  but  its  perfect  development,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  broad  sink  of  social  vice, 
misery,  destitution,  and  degradation  of  every  sort, 
which  everywhere  underlies  our  closely  congre- 
gated Communities,  has  gone  on  deepening  and 
widening  in  our  land,  until  it  has  grown  into  a 
portentous  phenomenon,  raising  the  loud  and  well- 
merited  outcry  of  shame  and  reproach  from  distant 
nations,  and  covering  our  ancient  homes  of  Eng- 
land with  an  obloquy  too  well  deserved  not  to  he 
deeply  felt  and  mourned  by  her  true  sons. 

We  have  cast  out  millions  of  our  demoralised 
population  upon  America,  Africa,  and  Lidiaj  we 
have  overrun  our  distant  colonies  with  the  scum 
and  refuse  and  dregs  of  mankind,  until  they  groan 
beneath  the  burden,  and  shake  it  off  in  our  faces 
in  defiance  of  our  threats.  "We  crowd  our  country 
with  prisons,  which  vie  in  magnificence  with  our 
palaces,  and  far  exceed  in  extent  qw  strongest 
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fortresses:  we  have  a  standing  army  of  police, 
erer  lynx-eyed,  on  the  watch  night  and  day 
against  the  domestic  enemy ;  and  we  have  enlisted 
all  the  aids  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
against  naked  and  hungry  wretchedness  that 
prowls  starving  on  garbage  amidst  the  horribly 
stinking  purlieus  into  which  plausible  respecta- 
bility has  elbowed  them,  out  of  its  comfortable 
path.  With  all  this,  the  de^aded  class,  as  they 
are  ever  found  to  do,  have  multiplied  in  numbers 
in  proportion  to  their  degradation.  If  wretched- 
ness and  want  are  seldom  moral  or  provident — 
they  are  always  fruitful.  It  is  the  law  of  nature 
that  when  circumstances  oppress  the  animal  crea- 
tion, be  they  human  or  brute,  they  fecundate  the 
more.  The  numerical  increase  of  the  children  of 
Israel  under  the  persecutions  of  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters  was  no  miracle,  no  marvel,  but  the 
result  of  an  universal  decree.  Deprivation  is  fa- 
Tourable  to  increase :  and  this  fact  is  worthy  of 
rccogmtion,  because  it  carries  a  signification  along 
with  it  which  will  not  be  always  overlooked,  but 
will  force  its  own  acknowledgment  in  the  fulness 
of  time.  "With  us  that  time  is  now  come — and 
here,  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  attempt  at  least  to  repair  the 
blunders  of  past  centuries — to  medicate  the  social 
wounds  inflicted  by  past  misrule. 

Alas!  we  have  come  but  late  to  the  rescue. 
Poor  humanity  lies  deformed  as  well  as  disfigured 
at  the  feet  of  us  tardy  Samaritans.     The  image  of 
God  is  trodden  out  of  myriads  of  human  faces,  no 
longer  divine — and  the  image  of  something  else, 
not  God,  nor  at  all  God-like,  is  there  stamped, 
life-deep,  in  indelible  characters.     Look  around  in 
this  ragged-school  in  Fiell-lane,  on  this  summer 
Sunday-evening,  and  read,  if  you  are  skilled  in 
physiognomy,  the  life-histories  of  children  who 
know  nought  of  childhood  save  its  helplessness— of 
boys  and  lads  who,  from  their  infant  years,  have 
been  driven  to  emulate  the  cuiming  of  the  fox  or 
the  rapine  of  the  wolf  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
hunger.    Where  is  the  countenance  upturned  to 
heaven,  of  which  the  banished  Roman  boasted  for 
the  human  race  ?     Where  is  the  calm  front  and 
tranquil  eye,  that  speak  the  fnens  divimor  ^  Where 
the  innate  nobility  of  the  free-bom  man,  of  which 
we  are  forced  to  hear  so  much  from  time  to  time  ? 
These  things  are  all  reversed  here.     The  savages 
of  England's  refined  civilization  know  nothing 
about  them.     "  Bread  to  eat,  and  a  board  to  lie 
on ;  and,  if  more,  then  strong  drink  that  we  may 
forget  our  sorrows,"  such  are  the  aspirations  of 
our  social  outcasts.     We  can  read  that  much  at 
least  on  many  an  else  meaningless    face  here 
stooping  stolidly  over  the  Bible-lesson,  or  listening 
to  the  earnest  instructions  of  that  brave  forlorn- 
hope  of   volunteers  who  stand  manfully,    like 
heroes  in  the  breach,  in  the  declivitous  path  be- 
tween them  and    perdition — Labour,   by   God's 
blessing,  not  all  in  vain,  however  stubborn  the 
Boil  and  long-deferred  the  harvest.     More  than  one 
i^ce  we  can  see  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  un- 
shorn and  tangled  locks  a  moist  eye  glistens  ;  and 
when  the  psaun,  to  a  popular  tune,  rises  in  hoarse 


and  sonorous  unisons,  there  is  more  than  one 
voice  that  quavers  in  our  ear  with  ill-controlled 
emotion. 

This  ragged-school  is  a  strange  sight  to  a 
stranger.  The  order  and  decency  of  conduct  that 
prevail  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  either  with 
the  costume  or  countenances  of  the  inmates.  The 
originators  and  sources  of  riot  out  of  doors  are 
here  the  subjects  of  orderly  control,  maintained 
without  any  apparent  exercise  of  authority,  which 
perhaps  might  be  inefficient  were  it  command- 
ingly  asserted.  The  inmates  are  of  both  sexeSy 
and  of  all  ages,  from  three  months  to  threescore 
years  or  more ;  infanta  being  admitted  for  the  sake 
of  receiving  their  parents  or  guardians,  who  could 
not  otherwise  attend.  An  upper-room  behind  the 
master's  desk  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  females, 
many  of  whom,  we  observe,  are  far  advanced  in  life. 
Instruction  is  imparted  by  means  of  division  into 
small  groups  or  classes,  each  clustered  round  its 
own  teacher,  who,  in  a  subdued  voice,  reads,  ex« 
plains,  and  catechizes  upon  a  portion  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The  lesson  over,  there  is  another  psalm 
and  a  short  address,  and  a  closing  prayer.  Then 
those  who  have  homes  to  go  to,  go  home,  and 
those  who  have  none  descend  to  the  dormitory 
beneath,  where,  in  little  boarded  troughs,"  some 
twenty  inches  in  width  and  hardly  five  feet  in 
length,  they  make  their  bed  for  the  night,  with  a 
rug  for  a  covering,  after  a  meal  of  six  oimces  of 
bread.  More  or  better  than  this  cannot  be  ofiered 
to  a  class  wanting  the  stimulus  of  self-respect  and 
the  habit  of  industry,  and  to  whom  the  mere  ex- 
emption from  the  direst  want  is  an  absolute 
luxury.  Were  the  dietary  increased,  or  the  com- 
forts enhanced,  it  would  but  tend  to  extinguish 
exertion,  where  self-reliance  is  a  virtue  unknown. 

From  the  Bagged  School  to  the  ragged  city 
which  supplies  the  scholars,  it  is  but  natural  to 
revert;  and  here  we  shall  take  the  city- mis- 
sionary for  a  guide,  who  will  show  us,  not  so 
much  the  filthy  and  fetid  haunts  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  wretch — the  stifling,  straw-strewn  cham- 
ber where,  in  times  of  pestilence,  the  living,  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  rot  in  company — ^not  the 
crowded  cellar,  where  the  vicious  and  unfortunate 
of  either  sex  huddle  together  in  hunger  and  na- 
kedness, to  escape  the  piercing  blasts  of  winter — 
nor  the  yawning,  gas-glaring  man-trap,  baited 
with  alcohol,  where  the  starved  beggar  hastens  to 
find  relief  from  the  pangs  of  famine,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  intoxication — ^nor  the  dark  den  of  the 
Jew  fence,  sitting  like  a  bloated  vampyre  in  his 
lair,  waiting  for  the  prey  which,  at  the  risk  it  may 
be  of  their  lives,  his  acolytes  are  hunting  down 
for  him — not  such  things  as  these;  these  we  know 
already,  but  little  it  is  to  be  feared  to  our  profit. 
But  he  shall  show  us  how,  in  the  midst  of  depri- 
vations such  as  these,  and  surrounded  by  temp- 
tations and  snares,  and  goaded  by  sharp  want  and 
sharper  pain,  bom  of  sore  and  immedicable 
disease,  the  human  heart  is  yet  not  trodden  out  of 
the  human  breast,  and  with  what  hopes  and  what 
despairs  it  beats  and  battles  still  in  spite  of  them. 
He  shall  show  us,  too,  the  miseries  of  ignorance, 
and  the  sliu'kl^s  of  vice,  and  the  wages  of  intern- 
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pcrance ;  and  how  disease  and  death  deal  with  the 
friendless  and  the  pennilessi  in  the  murky  retreats 
of  want  and  woe. 

Lead  on,  Mr.  YanderldBte,*  and  let  us  com- 
mence at  once  with  that  classical  district,  known 
in  late  years  as  Jack  Ketch's  Warren,  whence,  in 
the  memory  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  yet  living, 
men,  and  women  too,  were  huDg  at  Newgate  a 
dozen  at  a  time  before  breakfast,  for  the  forgery 
and  issue  of  one-pound  notes — when  Bow-street 
officers  were  accustomed  to  march  in  brigades, 
with  drawn  cutlasses,  to  the  capture  of  their's  and 
the  law's  victims — ^whero  once  lived  Smashing 
Nell,  who- survived  the  hangman's  work,  having 
gone  to  the  gallows  with  a  silver  pipe  in  her 
guUet — ^where,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Charlevs,  the 
thieves  and  housebreakers  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  for  want  of  an  cflfective  police,  until,  having 
grown  into  valuable  prizes,  with  blood-money 
upon  their  heads,  they  became  worth  the  capture 
by  a  Bow-street  myrmidon,  and  were  good  for 
forty  pounds — and  the  dissecting  table.  But  the 
forger  of  notes  has  died,  or  been  killed,  out,  and 
the  '*  cracksman"  has  disappeared,  and  instead  of 
to  these  our  guide  brings  us  to  the  squalid  apart- 
ment of  an  old  fortune-teller,  whoso  boast  it  is 
that  she  **  speaks  her  mind  and  tells  no  lies."  Ho 
prevails  upon  her  to  leave  off  the  practice  of  de- 
luding the  silly  public,  though  that  is  her  only 
means  of  obtaining  **  a  bite,  or  a  sup,  or  a  bit  of 
bacca;"  she  promises  to  refrain,  and  keeps  her 
promise  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  parish  will 
not  allow  her  out-door  relief,  and  she  refuses  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  because  she  likes  to  keep 
a  home  for  her  only  son  who  travels  the  country- 
doing  the  "Wild  Indian!"  and  flourishing  his 
tom^awk  at  fairs  and  races  on  the  stage  of  an 
open-air  theatre.  When  the  savage  is  at  a  dis- 
count Jim  turns  pedlar,  and  travels  the  coimtry 
round  about.  He  comes  home  perhaps  once  in 
three  weeks,  when  ho  pays  the  old  lady's  rent, 
spends  a  day  or  two  in  her  company,  and  sallies 
forth  again,  leaving  a  stock  of  bread  and  cheese, 
with  perhaps  an  ounce  of  tea  and  a  screw  of  tobacco 
behind  him.  "  I  likes  to  keep  a  roof  for  him," 
says  the  feeble  dame,  '*  and  to  see  his  face  when 
he  comes  to  London for  I  am  his  mo- 
ther you  know,  though  he  is  sixty  years  old." 
A  heggar-woman  who  lives  close  by,  "  washes  out" 
the  quondam  fortune-teller,  getting  up  her  "  bits 
of  things,"  because,  as  she  says,  "  the  poor  old 
critter  couldn't  do  it  herself."  A  little  straw 
spread  upon  an  old  shutter,  raised  upon  a  few 
bricks,  is  the  aged  woman's  bed,  where,  being  "  so 
thin,  she  gets  very  sore  a  layin  in  winter,  with 
scarcely  any  food,  and  often  none,"  sometimes 
relieving  the  pains  of  hunger  by  "a  smoke  of 
tobacco."  Death  at  length  looks  in,  even  upon 
such  a  shabby  establishment  as  this.  In  the  last 
agonizing  pangs  delirium  seizes  the  racked  brain 
— ^but  the  sight  of  her  benefactor,  the  missionary, 
recals  her  scattered  senses ;  and  she  murmurs  a 
benediction  upon  his  head,  and  looks  into  his  face 
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with  a  smile— and  so  dies.  Jim,  the  Wild  Indian, 
doesn't  like  the  notion  of  his  mother  being  buried 
by  the  parish— can't  stomach  it  any  how — fo  ho 
goes  to  a  philanthropic  undertaker,  and  enters  into 
a  contract,  pledging  himself  to  pay  him  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  for  doing  the  decent  thing,  and 
"  berrin'  of  his  mother  respectable," — and  having 
first  seen  it  done,  constituting  himself  both  chief- 
mourner  and  fiineral  procession,  shoulders  his 
tomahawk,  and  with  aU  the  alacrity  of  three-score 
starts  on  a  campaign  to  earn  the  money,  and  get 
himself  out  of  debt.  Wishing  Jim  all  saccess, 
and  much  more  than  he  is  in  search  of,  we  shall 
next  look  in  upon  a  chinmey-sweeper. 

This  poor  feUow  is  struggling  in  the  grasp  of 
that  terrible  disease,  so  fatal  to  the  members  of 
his  craft,  the  sweeps'  cancer.  The  stench  arismg 
from  his  tumour,  which  drips  upon  the  floor  as  ho 
sits,  is  almost  insupportable.  He  is  listening  Trith 
every  appearance  of  attention  to  a  visitor,  who  is 
reading  and  explaining  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  answers  readily  to  common-place 
inquiries  with  an  air  of  intelligence.  But  the 
missionary  interferes — **  My  friend,"  sap  he,  "  has 
taken  much  pains  to  instruct  you,  and  now  I  will 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  Do  you  know  who  Jesus 
Christ  was  ?"  "  Well,  no,"  says  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  should  say  that's  wery  hard  to  tell."  "  Do 
you  know  whether  he  was  St.  John'^  brother:" 
"  No,  that  I  don't."  *•  Can  you  tell  me  who  the 
Trinity  are  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  Are  you  a  sinner  ?" 
**  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  we  are  all  sinners."— A  pauae. 
"  Have  you  ever  done  wrong  ?"  **  Why,  no,  I 
don't  consider  as  ever  I  have."  *'  Did  you  never 
commit  sin  ?'*  **  Why,  no,  I  don't  know  as  ever 
I  did."  "But  do  you  think  you're  a  sinner?" 
"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  we're  all  sinners."  "  What 
is  a  sinner  ?"  "  Well,  I'm  blest  if  I  know  rightly ; 
I  never  had  no  head-piece."  This  unfortunate  is 
rapidly  hastening  to  inevitable  death.  A  few 
short  months  at  farthest,  and  the  earth  will  close 
over  him.  He  is  a  used-up  sweeping-machine, 
and  has  little  if  any  idea  at  present  that  he  is 
anything  better.  He  is  one  of  the  outcast  children 
of  mother-church,  who,  until  very  recently,  has 
never  condescended  to  tolerate  any  of  his  kind, 
but  has  been  shamed  in  these  latter  days  into  a 
tardy  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  to  kinship. 
His  ignorance,  extreme  as  it  is,  is  nothing  ei- 
traordinary.  He  is  but  the  type  of  his  claBS--a 
class  numerous  enough  to  overpower  all  authixity, 
and  sack  the  metropolis,  had  they  a  will  to  the 
deed,  and  a  leader  with  talent  to  plan  and  cou- 
rage to  head  a  domestic  insurrection.  A  hongry 
and  vermin-plagued  democracy  they  are — mow 
fed  upon  than  feeding:  yonder  is  one  gnawing 
away  at  something  black,  which  upon  examination 
you  find  to  be  a  bone  which  he  acknowledges  to 
have  picked  from  a  dunghill,  and  charred  in  the 
fire — a  fire  kindled  with  cinders,  culled  from  a 
dustheap.  Hero  is  another  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience of  starvation,  and  can  describe  practicaliv 
its  every  stage : — **The/f«^  day,"  says  he,  "'taia  l 
80  worry  bad  if  you  has  a  bit  of  bacca;  the  a- 
00)3 d  it's  horrid,  it  is — ^*VA gnawing ;  the  third  dav 
it  uiil't  yo  bail  ncrin,  yon  fools  sinkish  like,  ulu 
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weny  faintish;'' — of  the  fourth  and  fifbh  days, 
perhaps,  the  coroner  could  render  the  best  account. 

Let  us  dimb  these  rotten  stairs,  to  which  an 
open  door  invites  us,  and  ascend  to  the  garret  in 
which  a  light  is  sometimes  seen  glinunering  faiutly 
through  nearly  the  whole  night  of  winter.     Who 
is  6he  that  sits  awake,  while  others  around  her 
sleep,  between  these  "  walls  so  blank "  "  plyine; 
the  needle  and  thread,"  long  after  the  most  be- 
lated of  footsore  vagabonds  is  slumbering  in  his 
lair  ?  Hardly  more  fiian  a  child  herself,  she  is  the 
dcceiyed  and  deserted  mother  of  an  infant  six 
months  old,  for  whose  and  her  own  sustenance  she 
is  endeavouring  to  provide  by  shirt-work  and 
shoe-binding.    Before  she  was  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned by  the  unmauly  scoundrel  who  is  the  father 
of  her  child,  she  was  a  comely,  interesting  girl, 
happy  and  comfortable    in  respectable  service. 
Xov  *^  sharp  misery  has  worn  her  to  the  bone,'' 
and  starvation  and  trouble  have  done  the  work  of 
years  on  her  slender  frame.     It  is  only  by  the  ex- 
tiemest  toil  that  she  can  pay  the  rent  of  part  of  a 
room,  and  obtain  a  scanty  meal  of  bread  and  tea 
twice  a  day.     She  cannot  bear  the  shame  of  ap- 
peaUng  to  a  magistrate,  who  would  compel  her 
heartless  seducer  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  of^pring,  and  she  struggles  on  alone  in  tiie  un- 
aided and  hopeless  task.    The  unweaned  babe, 
not  half  nourished  by  its  starving  mother,  is 
peevish,  fretful,  and  restless,  and  will  not  submit 
to  be  out  of  her  arms,  and  so  hinders  her  in  her 
work  that  she  cams  next  to  nothing,  and  is  almost 
Punished.    She  complains  little,  but  sheds  bitter 
toais  when  recalling  the  consequences  so  sad  to 
her  of  one  false  step.  She  tells  us  that  she  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  horrible  temptation.     "  The  child 
was  so  cross,"  says  she,  "  I  was  prevented  from 
working  in  the  day,  and  had  to  sit  up  in  the 
night,  hungry  and  cold,  to  stitch  shirts  and  bind 
shoes,  or  I  could  not  get  a  bit  of  bread  at  all ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  that  little  thing,  and  thought 
how  miserable  and  starved  I  was  on  account  of  it, 
and  if  I  hadn't  it,  I  might  be  weU  fed  in  a  com- 
fortable place,  as  I  was  before,  I  felt  horribly 
tempted  to  destroy  it,  and  it  seemed — oh!   it 
seemed  to  come  so  strong  upon  me,  I  was  almost 
doing  it ;  when  one  night  I  dreamed  I  ?uid  done 
it,  and  the  baby  was  lying  dead  in  a  little  coffin. 
I  felt  dreadful — and  I  heard  a  voice  say,  it  seemed 
like  God,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.*    Well,  when 
I  woke  up,  and  found  the  child  was  not  dead,  and 
thatlhadnotkilledit, oh!  howthankful  I  was!  and 
1  didn't  have  those  horrid  thoughts  afterwards." 
That  temptation  and  thatdream  haunt  her  recollec- 
tion stUl,  as  she  presses  the  unconscious  infant  upon 
lier  breast,  and  rains  tears  of  gratitude  upon  its 
sleeping  fiice.  She  will  not  affiliate  her  child,  and 
therefore  the  parish  will  not  receive  her ;  so  she 
battles  on  with  want  and  privation  till  fever  comes 
upon  the  heels  of  famine — and  then  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  child-mother  raving  delirious  in 
the  grasp  of  Typhus,  and  the  hapless  babe  crawl- 
'Qg  and  playing  over  her — the  true  ideal  of  holp- 
Itrtisness  and  misery. 

We  tarn  from  this  sad  picture,  to  one  of  a 
scarcely  less  melancholy  asi^eet,    In  tho  distii^t 


of  ClerkenweU  many  strange  pursuits  are  re^ 
sorted  to  for  a  livelihood.  The  excrement  of  some 
animals  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Morocco 
leather  for  the  bookbinders,  and  this  is  collected 
in  the  streets  by  men  who  generally  add  bone- 
grubbing  to  the  occupation— obtaining  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  the  union  of  the  two  trades.  One  of 
them,  a  man  in  language  and  address  quite  the 
gentleman,  teUs  us  that  in  his  youth,  he  was 
travelling  agent  to  Bish,  the  groat  lottery  speou- 
lator.  In  the  service  of  fiiis  now  forgotten 
celebrity  he  saved  money  enough  to  enable  him 
to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account;  but 
unfortunately  he  failed  in  his  conmicrcial  specula- 
tions, and  afterwards  became  reduced  to  the 
occupation  of  a  bill-sticker.  That  also  failing, 
through  scarcity  of  employment,  he  took  up  with 
the  business  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  bone- 
picking  and  rag-gathering ;  but  even  frx)m  these, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  them,  he  could  make  but  tlie  scantiest 
living.  When  the  sprat  season  comes  on,  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Billingsgate  Market, 
where,  in  company  with  others  present  with  tho 
same  object,  he  will  collect  a  dinner  of  sprats  by 
picking  up  the  fish  which  are  dropped  in  the 
process  of  unloading  the  vessels,  and  transporting 
the  cargo  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  which  nobody 
lays  claim.  He  is  an  aged  man,  and  might 'find 
a  shelter  in  the  workhouse,  but  prefers,  he  says, 
being  in  the  fresh  air  as  long  as  Gtod  is  pleased  to 
give  him  his  health. 

Another  of  this  tripartite  craft,  ignorant  as  a 
Hottentot,  but  delighted  at  aU  times  to  hear  tho 
Bible  read  to  him,  was  seized,  amid  the  awful 
stench  of  his  accumulated  gatherings,  with  chol- 
era in  1849.  In  the  tortures  of  the  death-cramp 
he  could  not  speak,  but  he  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head  in  answer  to  tho  appeal  of  the  missionary, 
and  died  hopefully. 

A  third  is  a  quondam  strolling-player,  who  has 
abandoned  travelling  theatricals  for  tlus  unsavoury 
profession.  His  account  of  his  own  experience  is 
characteristic:  "When  Bichardson  was  alive," 
says  he,  "I  used  to  go  round  the  country  with 
his  company.  Bichardson,  your  reverence  knows, 
was  the  greatest  man  in  the  line.  He  was  a  very 
religious  man,  Bichardson*  was,  and  wouldn't 
have  not  so  much  as  a  nail  knocked  in  his  booths 
on  a  Sunday.  He  wouldn't  allow  no  bad  songs, 
nothing  of  the  sort  for  him.  His  company  was 
married  people  principally,  he  didn't  liie  single 


*  This  great  arlstarch  of  the  peripateUo  drama,  had  a 
singular  way  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the  performers 
whose  services  he  engaged.  It  was  his  practice,  when 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  the  fair  were  at  the  highest,  to 
wander  away  to  a  distance,  in  order  to  ascertain  whoso 
voice,  among  his  own  showmen  or  those  of  a  rival  estab- 
lishment, could  be  heard  the  farthest.  With  him  Uie 
loudest  bawler  was  the  finest  actor.  He  loved  a  man 
with  what  he  called  a  "bould  vice,"  and,  estimating  his- 
trionic merit  by  the  force  of  the  player's  lungs,  always 
paid  those  best  who  roared  tho  loudest.  It  is  said,  that 
if  a  rival  theatre  rejoiced  in  a  Stentor  of  extraordinary 
powers,  lUchardson  seldom  failed,  by  the  oiler  of  an 
advance  of  wages — we  beg  poidon,  salai-y,  to  enroll  him 
a-  a  member  of  las  own  company. 
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ones.  If  you  went  along  with  Eicliardson  you 
must  behave  yourselves,  I  can  tell  you,  or  you 

wouldn't  doi     As  to  the  rest and  so  on,  its 

quite  different  with  them;  nothing's  bad  enough; 
the  goings-on  is  awful ;  I  can't  express  what  I've 
seen,  sir,  it's  too  bad — such  songs  too.  I'm  not 
what  I  shoidd  be,  and  I  know  it,  but  thank  God, 
I'm  not  bad  enough  for  that.  When  I  was  at 
your  tea-meeting,  what  was  said,  and  the  prayers, 
made  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  several  things.  I  took  a  stable,  by 
Shoreditch  Church,  some  months  ago,  for  a  ^aff; 
that's  some  of  the  scenery  what  you  see  in  tiie 
corner,  sir ;  there  was  the  boy  there  and  another 
young  man.  Me  and  the  old  woman  did  the 
comic  business.  I  only  took  the  stable  for  a 
week,  but  I  was  forced  to  close  it  up  in  three 
days,  it  didn't  answer ;  first  night  there  was  lots ; 
but  when  they  found  I  wouldn't  suffer  no  black- 
guard goings-on,  and  there  wasn't  no  bad  songs — 
nothing's  bad  enough — they  wouldn't  come,  and 
the  third  night  there  wasn't  half  a  dozen.  I  con- 
sider it  honester  to  go  about  getting  dung  and 
bones  than  to  bo  a  theatrical;  I  hate  it — it's 
worse  than  I  can  repeat.  You  know,  sir,  I'm  a 
tailor  by  trade,  but  I  never  properly  learned  the 
business,  worse  luck !  " 

Let  us  listen  now  to  the  story  of  a  drunkard, 
from  his  own  lips.  The  man  was  bom  in  Clerk- 
cnweU  district,  and  early  in  life  went  to  sea 
before  the  mast.  Betumed,  after  an  absence  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  diseased,  pen- 
niless, and  Mendless  —  he  thus  answers  the 
questions  of  our  guide. 

*'  Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  England? '* 

"  To  the  United  States,  in  the  Amorican,  your  reve- 
rence ;  then  I  went  a  whaling.'* 

"  Where  did  you  return  to  from  your  whaling  voyage  ?*• 

"  To  New  Bedford." 

'*  How  much  did  you  bring  back  as  wages  ?  " 

"  About  sixty  pounds." 

"  How  long  did  that  last  you  ?  " 

"Not  long,  (jerking  himself  up)  I  may  as  well  tell 
the  truth.    Oh  yes  !  —  about  a  fortnight." 

"  AVhat  did  you  drink  chiefly  ?  " 

"Brandy  and  rum.  I  ID^ed  champagne  —  treated 
everybody." 

"  bid  you  go  to  New  Holland  from  the  United 
States  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  went  from  there  to  the  coast  of  New- 
Guinea,  for  sandal-wood  and  tortoise-shell,  in  a  cutter; 
capital  wages,  first-rate !  We  went  ashore  for  water,  and 
the  sailors  left  aboard  thought  they'd  hke  to  come  ashore 
too,  so  they  left  the  vessel  at  anchor;  when  we  came 
back,  she  was  gone  swamped."* 

"  How  did  she  get  swamped?" 

"  Oh !  the  natives  watched  us  all  ashore,  and  went  and 
plundered  her,  and  swamped  her.  They're  very  treacher- 
ous, them  New  Guineans;  they  is  cannibals,  too;  they 
killed  one  of  our  men." 

"  Have  you  been  shepherding  in  Australia  ?  " 

"  No,  not  shepherding,  but  hut-keeping.  At  that  time 
the  wages  to  a  single  man  was  thirty-five  pounds  per 
annum,  and  rations." 

"You  used  to  come  down  to  Sydney  to  take  your 
waj^es,  I  suppose,  as  usual.    How  often  ?  " 

"  ( )nce  a  year." 

"  How  long  would  your  wages  last  you  at  Sydney  ?  " 

"  Not  long  "  (shaking  his  head). 

"  IIow  long  d\d  your  money  last  you  ?" 

"About  a  fortnight." 

<'  How  did  you  spend  it  ?    In  drink  ? " 


«  Oh  yes !  and  the  publicans,  when  yon  was  druak, 
would  score  you  two  for  one.  I  wasn't  robbed  of  it— oh 
no !  I've  laid  in  the  mud  in  Sydney  streets  all  night,  vith 
notes  in  my  pockets.  I  wasn't  robbed  though.  Drank 
it  up." 

^  Did  you  stop  ashore  for  many  years  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  Went  trading  to  the  Cape,  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  firom  port  to  port  in  New  Holland,  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  to  New 
Zealand." 

"  Why  you  might  have  saved  at  least  i£800.  Drank  it 
all?" 

"  Oh  yes !  When  I  was  ashora  I  went  to  the  public 
house  and  stopped,  maybe,  till  eleven  at  night,  some- 
times went  back  again  by  three  in  the  morning — ^treated 
anybody— drank  tUl  it  was  all  gone." 

"  How  oame  you  back  to  England  ?  " 

**  Why  we  went  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  there  I  was 
seized  with  this  here  complaint  in  my  side.  Went  to  the 

hospital ;  Dr. said  there  was  nothing  the  matter 

with  me,  but  Dr. showed  him  better ;  he  examined 

my  side,  and  squeezed  it,  and  him  and  the  other  doctor 
talked  together  in  their  lingo,  in  course  I  didnt  under- 
stand it,  and  then  he  see  what  it  was.  I'd  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  till  I  come  to  t^e  Isle  of  France.  It's  a 
shocking  unhealthy  place;  always  people  being  buried 
at  Port  St  Louis.  They  asked  me  which  I'd  like,  to  como 
to  England,  or  go  back  to  New  Holland.  I  said,  for 
England ;  so  they  made  an  inscription,  as  I  wasn't  able 
to  work  my  passage,  and  I  came  home  in  the  Camatic ; 
but  I  didn't  know  what  a  poverty-struck  place  London 
had  become." 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  England?  " 

'*  Why  I  wanted  to  see  my  old  mother,  and  my  friends  ; 
and  when  I  come  I  found  her  dead,  and  my  relations 
dead  too." 

**  You  should  have  written  to  see  if  they  were  alive." 

"  So  I  did,  but  I  never  got  no  answer." 

**  Did  you  get  your  letters  back  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  I  didn't  put  them  in  the  post.  They  play 
such  tricks  with  the  letters.  I  used  to  sew  'em  up  in  a 
bale  of  wool.    I  was  put  up  to  that  by  my  mates." 

"  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  your  disease  ?  " 

"  Well— not  exactly." 

"  It's  the  result  of  long  continued  drunkenness." 

"  Well,  that's  what  the  doctor  said  it  was.  So  I  suppose 
it  must  be  so." 

This  poor  fellow  has  been  all  his  life  a  thought- 
less, reckless  sailor,  at  the  mercy  of  every  rogue, 
and  is  J^iU  of  tho  drollest  sayings  imaginable,  in 
spite  of  his  misery.  The  missionary  advises  him 
to  get  out  to  Sydney,  where  he  is  well  known,  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  a  hut-keeper  s 
place,  far  up  the  bush,  where  he  wiU  be  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation.  **  Ay,"  says  he,  "I  shall 
take  your  reverence's  advice,  it's  for  my  good,  it 
is ;  and  you're  lucky  to  me.  When  I  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  cussed  drink,  I  did  very  well,  I  did, 
sober  and  solid,  as  you  may  say."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  wiU  adhere  to  his  resolution :  from 
the  condition  of  his  liver,  it  is  clear  that  if  he  re- 
commence drinking  he  will  very  soon  die. 

One  more  brief  narrative^a  tale  of  a  hroken 
heart — and  we  have  done  with  these  sketches 
from  the  biography  of  tho  poor.    The  missionary 
is  sent  for  by  a  wretched  mother  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  pain.     On  visiting  her,  he  finds  that  her 
disease  is  occasioned  by  mental  anguish  on  account 
of  her  children,  two  daughters  who  have  been 
seduced  from  her  side  and  are  leading  a  life  of 
infamy.      "They  are  breaking  my  heart,"  she 
cries,  *'  they  are  breaking  my  heart !    Do  go  and 
seek  my  poor  girls;  let  me  get  out  of  bed  to  go 
down  on  my  knees  to  you  to  try  and  bring  back  mj 
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poor  girls."  Such  an  entreaty  is  not  to  be  resisted ; 
and,  in  company  with,  an  aged  Mend,  the  mis- 
sionary is  off  to  explore  the  obscene  haunts  of 
loadisome  and  miserable  profligacy.  The  elder 
girl  is  found,  with  a  couple  of  companions,  in  a 
squalid  garret  in  an  obscure  court  in  Golden  Lane. 
The  messengers  are  received  with  insolence  and 
laoghter,  but  they  penetrate  to  the  filthy  garret, 
and  after  three  hours  of  persevering  efforts,  not 
unmingled  with  prayer  to  Him  who  showed  mercy 
to  the  Magdalen,  they  depart  from  the  stew, 
amid  the  hootings  and  mock  cheers  of  the  neigh- 
booiB,  accompanied  by  the  three  women.  One  of 
them  has  a  child,  which  its  grandmother  is  in- 
duced to  receive.  All  three  of  the  women  are 
placed  ia  a  probationary  asylum.  The  second 
daughter  of  the  heart-broken  mother,  a  mere  child, 
is  aJso  discovered,  and  induced  to  return  homo. 
Meved  of  her  intolerable  anguish  by  the  re- 
clamation of  her  children,  the  mother  improves  in 
health,  and  looks  forward  to  peace  and  comfort  in 
her  declining  years.  It  is  not  to  be.  The  eldest 
daughter  leaves  the  asylum,  and  returns  to  her 
yidous  courses;  and  the  younger,  perhaps  insti- 
gated by  her  example,  first  robs  and  then  abandons 
her  mother,  who  is  thrown  again  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  aiter  a  brief  illness,  during  which  she 
eidaims  frantically  that  her  heart  is  breaking — 
her  heart  is  breaking — dies. 

We  might  multiply  these  annals  of  the  poor  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  without  trenching  upon  any 
other  materials  than  those  afforded  by  the  diary 
of  a  city  missionary.  "Were  we  to  follow  him  in 
his  daily  rounds,  wc  should  find  that  though  often 
crushed  beneath  the  force  of  evil  circumstances, 
human  sympathies  are  not  always,  as  in  the  last 
sad  case,  to  be  trodden  out  by  human  depravity, 
however  desperate,  nor  quenched  in  the  common 
suffering  which  is  the  lot  of  our  degraded  masses. 
Ve  should  see  that  virtue  will  sometimes  flourish 
in  the  very  hot-bed  of  vice,  and  kindness  and 
generosity  will  dwell  even  with  destitution  the 
most  extreme.  We  should  find  children  in  rags 
themselves  combining  their  halQ[)ence  and  farthings 
for  the  relief  of  their  outcast  brother  in  tatters — 
and  boys  and  girls  contented  with  a  bed  of  straw 
or  a  bare  board  beneath  a  roof,  clubbing  their 
mite  to  provide  a  shelter  for  those  who  have  none. 
We  should  see  the  love  of  cleanliness  prominent 
amidst  all  the  unavoidable  surroundings  of  filth 
and  squalor — ^boys  washing  their  one  shirt  with 
their  own  hands,  and  drying  it  at  a  lime-kiln — 
and  men,  and  women  too,  lying  in  bed  while  their 
single  garment  is  undergoing  the  cleansing  pro- 


cess, thus  practically  preferring  the  claims  of 
cleanliness  to  those  of  appetite.  And  we  might 
chance  to  find  the  love  of  knowledge  urging  men 
to  the  pursuit  of  it  imder  difficulties  all  but  insur- 
mountable, and  by  means  which  nothing  short  of 
the  ingenuity  of  absolute  poverty  could  devise. 

But  we  have  seen  enough — enough  to  show  us 
that  the  vast  moral  quagmire  in  which  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  wallowing  in  slime  and  feculence, 
abysmal  and  dreary  though  it  be,  has  yet  some 
spots  of  solid  ground — some  stepping-stones  here 
and  there — on  which  a  man  may  iBx  a  firm  foot 
while  stretching  out  a  helping  hand  towards  his 
fellow-creatures  in  distress— enough  to  show  us 
that  the  attempt  so  often  decried  as  hopeless,  to 
uplift  the  fallen,  is  not  in  vain,  when  dictated  by 
Christian  charity,  and  carried  out  in  a  kindly 
spirit.     It  might  be  easy  to  show  that  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  lowest  classes  in  our  land,  is  at 
once  the  fruit  and  punishment  of  the  proud  and 
exclusive  spirit  of  the  several  orders  above  them ; 
and  that  it  could  not  exist,  as  it  certainly  does  not . 
exist  in  the  same  overwhelming  degree,  in  any 
country  where  poverty  is  not  practically  punished 
as  a  crime,  as  it  is  with  us.     But  the  proof  would 
do  no  good  that  we  ape  aware  of ;  and  it  is  much 
more  to  the  pmpose  to  invite  attention  to  the 
remedy,  the  way  to  which  is  pointed  out  in  the 
preced^g  details.     In  carrying  instruction  to  the 
lost  and  abandoned,  by  means  of  Bagged  Schools 
and  City  Missionaries,  Society  is  but  making  a 
faint  endeavour  to  undo  its  own  evil  work.     We 
have  denied  education  to  the  million,  until  the 
conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  us,  that  their 
ignorance,  while  it  is  perdition  to  them,  is  more 
expensive  to  us  than  the  costliest  teaching  they 
could  have  had;  and  we  are  now  beginning  to 
find  out,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  do  jus- 
tice even  to  those  whom  the  usages  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  have  taught  us  instinctively  to 
despise— or,  in  other  and  older  words,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  after  all.     We  are  not  going  to 
enlarge  upon  this  text — at  any  rate  for  the  pre- 
sent— but  take  our  leave  of  the  subject  here — 
wondering  as  we  lay  down  the  pen,  whether,  had 
the  different  partisans  of  educational  systems, 
**  voluntaries  "  especially,  showed  one  tithe  of  the 
zeal  for  teaching  the  untaught  which  they  have 
manifested  during  the  past  half-century  for  pre- 
venting each  other  from  doing  it — there  would 
have  been  any  need  of  Bagged  Schools  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Fifty-three  ? 
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A  DISTIlESSINa  EPISODE  DI   THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE   HOLT  COAT  OF  TBEYES. 


PALLIUM  TREVIIUS  PERCOLENDUM  FUR- 
TO  NUPER  ABLATUM  FUISSE  FIDELI- 
13US  ENARRAT  ARCHIDLACONUS. 

AcciPiTE — ^primo  autem  prsemonendum 
Tstud  facinus  mibi,  Latiue,  scribendum ; 
Cum  extemis,  utcunque  peritis  seniionum, 
Contingat  ipsum  iguorare  Teutouum — 
Accipite — inqiiam — ^fratres,  quam  dilecti, 
Vos,  scilicet,  falsis  nequaquam  infecti : 
Accipi  te — ^i*ei  tcro— itenimque — 
Libellum  amiciun — ^I'ol !  mirabiindiimque. 

Super  cajteras  relliquias,  Trevirorum 
In  templo  habemus  Pallium  Pallionim : 
Cujus  nihil  refert  vobis  meutioncm 
Facerem,  nonulli  quamvis  contentioncm 
Illius  sui)er  gestis  sacris  suscitarint — 
Falsa,  iinmo,  excocta,  declararint ! 
Ad  oves  redeamus.    Tametsi  de  nostro 
Pallio  locuturus,  tinctum  siye  ostro, 
Seu  nigrum,  seu  non  foret,  sive  imbutum 
Coccis,  inquinaverit  aut  Tile  lutum, 
Tinctonim  est  scire :  his  super  gan'ire 
Judicari  potest  nuhi  haud  couyenire. 


Nunc,  demum,  lente  redeo  ad  inceptum — 
Ad  finem,  vel  potius ;  cum  furto  abreptum, 
Ut  perditum,  dudum,  nos  luximus  pallium ; 
Cum  et  noster  si  prehenderet  Vetus  Ballium 
Prcedonem,  diebus  multo  minus  tnnis, 
Scelerato  daretur  cum  laqueo  i5nis. 
Denuo — conscrvavimus  in  pulvinario 
Pallium,  et  ostcndimus,  festis,  denario : 
Fuit  non  inter  omnes  relliquias  uUa 
Pluris  a^stimanda ;  cum  sint  et  ampulla 
Noie  nobis,  et  clavus,  quem  phmum  infixit 
In  Area,  ut  toties  Mystagogus  edixit 
Quoque  etiam  cum  habeamus  candelam 
(Juam  Moses  extinxit,  exinde  querelam  ' 
l*rotulit,  quippe,  porinnoceuter  miratus 
Subitis  quod  ioret  tonebris  obumbratus. 


Illo,  sedule,  invigilavit  Curator, 
Sobrius,  cunctis  ciiim  ncqufiquam  potator 
Rene  notus:  Uli,  alioqui,  iaxemus 
Injurias,  et  ipsum  juaicassemus 
N0X8B  participem — Adeone  fuisset 
Fungus  arbitrarem — is  cum  percepisset 
Proven tus  dimidium,  ubi  spectaculum 
Moustrarit,  cum  et  fabricuiit  miraculum ? 


Ell  nocte,  cui  dies  illuxcrat  damni, 
Insodeus  noster  homo  in  specie  scamni, 
PuUium  in  genu  scopulis  cum  extoi>it, 
Propter  et  tiueus,  piper  album  ad'tspersit. 


A  CERTAIN  ARCHDEACON  RELATES  THE 
ROBBERY  OF  THE  HOLY  COAT  OF 
TREVES. 

Receive  (I'm  afraid,  tho'  Til  have  all  the  "  fat  in 

The  fire,"  unless  I  indite  ve  in  Latin  ; 

For,  whatever  your  Polyglot  knowledge,  my  sermon 

Might  possibly  pose  ye,  if  written  in  German). 

Receive — you,  Imean,  by  the  Virgin  protectwi, 

Not  you,  with  heretical  doctrines  infected, 

Receive,  I  repeat,  this  epistle,  and  wonder, 

For  startling  it  is,  (quoth  the  Yankee)  "  By  Thunder  T 

Among  other  knick-knacka,  mundane  and  angelic, 
At  Treves  we've  undoubtedly  got  a  great  relic ; 
The  C^oaf,  which  has  challenged  a  world-wide  attention, 
By  name,  to  the  Faitliful,  I  only  need  mention : 
Tho'  some  wicked  men  have  the  shocking  assurance 

?  can't  speak  of  the  wretches  with  common  endurance) 
o  question  its  sanctified  nature — "  Ths  VarminU!'^ 
And  make  it  a  jest — this  most  holy  of  garments ! 
Bevenons  d  nos  nwutons,  1  hardly  profess 
To  treat  of  the  Coat  as  a  portion  of  dress ; 
Whether  blue,  black,  or  brown,  is  a  point  for  a  dyer, 
Whether  dipped  in  the  vat,  or  bedaubed  in  the  mire, 
Abstractly,  is  nothing,  such  things  you  might  doubt, 
For  a  friar,  were  proper  to  chatter  aDout 

Once  more  I  return  to  my  first  proposition, 

I  fear  I'm  obscure,  but  I'm  not  a  logician, 

My  beginning  I  mean,  but  confusedly  blend 

All  my  faculties,  when  I  reflect  on  the  end 

Of  the  scoundiel,  whose  morals  are  fashioned  so 

frailly. 
If  once  he  is  caught  in  the  clutch  of  Old  Bailey  : 
I  opine,  nay,  religiously  venture  to  hope 
For  the  tbiread  of  his  crimes,  they  to!  give  him  ft 

rope. 
The  Coat  we  exposed  on  our  feast-days — they're 

many — 
And  showed  for  the  very  small  charge  of  A  Fckkji. 
Of  all  our  fine  relics,  which  heritics  scofif  at, 
None  brought  us  more  credit,  none  half  so  much 

profit ; 
Though  we've  got  the  first  nail  Noah  knocked  in  the 

Ark, 
And  the  candle  that  Moses  blew  out ;  in  the  dark 
When  he  foimd  himself,  once,  in  the  midst  of  the 

night, 
And  wondered  to  think  what  had  gone  with  the  light 

The  Coat,  I  should  tell  ye,  was  watched  by  theBeadlo, 
A  stead  and  sober  man,  sharp  as  a  needle : 
Trustworthy,  or  else  we  shomd  straight  have  accusoil 

him, 
As  though  an  accomplice,  dismissed  and  abused  him. 
But  how  could  we  ttiink  he  would  be  such  a  blo(*t 

head, 
The  man  who  put  half  the  receipts  in  his  pockf  t, 
When,  after  a  flaming  discourse  panegyrical, 
He  paraded  the  relic,  and  %cc  cooked  a  miracle? 

The  night  ere  the  day  of  such  scandal  and  shame, 
This  Beadle,  or  Showman,  'tis  one  and  the  same, 
On  the  eve  of  tho  Feast,  thought  he'd  make  it  a  rule, 
Took  the  coat  on  his  knee  as  he  sat  on  his  stool : 
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Quo  fit  ut  olim  quod  et  scabrum  et  hirtum 
Visum  erat ;  cujus,  usque  adhuc,  opertum 
Male  fuerat  decus,  nunc  planum,  politum 
Exstitit,  turn  et  paululum  modo  attritum. 
Fosthdief  ritubus  Bacris  })eractis» 
Mystagogus,  denaiiis  multis  ezactis, 
Dedit  siguum,  statim  tinniit  tintinnabulum, 
Accurrere  fideles,  ut  porci  ad  pabulum ; 
Leviter  subminister  tapetem  levavit, 
Et "  Eoce  Sanctissimum  Pallium ;"  clamayit. 


At  horrorem  pium  qua  possim  narrare, 
Medullitus  quern,  ut  gelu,  percolare 
Sensimus — qua  metum  indescribabilomque 
Exponere  ?    Non  si  et  mille  decemque 
Aimos  vixerim.    Extumuere  pupilla) 
Oculorum  nobis,  ut  Mxorio  billas ; 
QuiB  et  nuper  individuae,  exstitere 
Comae,  separatim,  et  post  cecidere. 

Tum  vidimus  unctum  vero  et  sarcitum 
Amictum ;  de  more,  et  coeno  linitum : 
Diseoloribus  manuleis,  tum  scatentem 
Pediculis,  foede  et  graveolentem. 
"  Ecce,  edidit  Pallium  pro  sese  mii'aoulmn !" 
Glamare  audiyimus  quendam  loquaculum. 
"  EcclesriiB  significat  paupertatem — " 
Dixit  alter — '*  et  addocet  humilitatem  !** 


Fuere  autem  qui  pullos  computdrint 
Priusquam  ex  ovis  ipsi  puUulorint. 
Miraculum  id  fuit  non  modo  nosti'o, 
Ofiensum  quod  cor^m  aJtari  et  rostro. 
Pugnis,  bomo  tempora,  demens,  pulsavit, 
Ululans,  voce  raucissima,  exclamavit 
"0  damnum!  sanguis!  tonitru!  O  et  clades 
Funesta!  O  Baalzebobel!  O  Hades!!" 
Eripuit  foedum ;  primo  et  in  crumenis 
Maims,  tremefactus,  injecit  obscoenis. 
Gossypinum  illitum,  inde,  peniculum 
Extraxit,  papyrium,  atque,  fasciculum ; 
Quid  intus  foret,  nescio,  tum  figlinum 
Par  rum  tubulum,  indiois  instar ;  lupinum 
Bicipitem ;  duas  et,  inde,  quadratas 
Chartulas,  nomine  "  Schmidt'*  innotatas. 


£x  illis,  suboluit  nobis  quid  rei 
Esset    Quendam,  impietate  provehi, 
Pernovimus  nostro  suum  permutasse 
Pallio,  turpe,  paucis,  furtum  perpetrasse. 
Sordidus,  pulicibus  et  adesus, 
Made  tenuatus,  seu  piger,  obesus, 
Nil  interest,  pessimus  quispiam  cunctorum. 
Palladium  abstulerat  Trevirorum. 

Urbis  deoem,  mox,  custodes  advencro 
Nobis,  qui — "  Quidnam  esset" —  postiilavero. 
Infanda  narravimus :  Fortes,  rogati 
Quid  opus  facto  esset,  nasos  palpati, 
Omnes  respondcre,  ad  unum  bomunculum, 
"  Eundum  est,  primo,  meum  ad  avunculum." 
Tum  Pallium  multiplicatum  fuisse 
Putavimus,  unum  ct  abripuisso 
Anmculos  singulos  decem  virorimi. 
Tum  diximus — "  Dies  est  miraculorum." 


He  brushed  it  well,  smoothed  it  wheree'er  it  was 

wrinkled. 
And  pepper,  for  fear  of  the  moth,  he  besprinkled ; 
So  that  what,  hitherto,  had  looked  shaggy  and  rusty. 
Its  beauty  obscured,  shabby,  mouldy,  and  dusty. 
Came  out  with  a  nap,  like  a  cloth  newly  shorn, 
And  an  elegant  gloss,  but  the  least  morsel  worn. 
After  mass,  on  the  morrow,  the  folks  got  an  iukliug 
Of  some  tiling  to  come,  for  the  bell  fell  a-tinkling, 
And  each  bustled  up  from  his  knees,  or  his  seat, 
And  ran  to  the  relic,  like  pigs  to  tlieir  meat ; 
The  Beadle,  quite  gingerly,  lifted  the  curtain. 
And  cried — "  Here's  the  Holy  Coat — nothing  more 

certain ! " 

Can  I  ever  the  horror  describe — like  an  arrow 
Of  ice  piercing  sensibly  thi'ough  to  our  marrow ; 
Can  I  ever  the  vague  indescribable  fears —  ? 
Never — not  if  I  live  for  a  thousand  long  years ! 
Then  started  the  eyeballs  of  every  man, 
And  swelled  just  like  sausages  fried  in  a  pan, 
Hair  knotted,  and  bushy,  befrizzled  so  fine. 
Stood  on  end  like  the  quills  of  a  wild  porcupine ! ! 

'Twas  a  Coat,  to  be  sure,  that  we  saw,  and  it  please  yo, 
But  a  bundle  of  rags,  faded,  threadbare  and  gi'easy ; 
The  sleeves  of  two  colours,  the  whole,  in  fact,  fonning 
A  picture  of  wretchedness,  stinking  and  swarming. 
"  I  m  a  Dutchman ! "  cried  one,  with   an    accent 

satirical — 
*'  If  the  Coat  hasn't  actually  started  a  miracle !  " 
"  The  beauty  of  poverty  clearly  it  teaches," 
Said  one — "  and  humility  silently  preaches." 

At  conclusions  these  fellows  too  hastily  snatched. 

And  reckoned  their  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 

If  a  mii'acle  'twere,  *twasn't  one  of  our  sort, 

Who  never  preach  poverty,  only  in  sport. 

With  his  nsts,  on  his  temples,   the    poor  Beadlo 

hammered, 
Like  a  dog  at  the  moon  wadly  howling,  he  stammered — 
*'  Death  alive !  blood  and  thunder  1  thieves,  burglary, 

murther !!" 
(He  swore  so  profanelv,  I  can't  repeat  further.) 
When  his  eyeballs  had  settled  a  bit  in  their  sockets, 
He  seized  it,  and  first  thrust  his  hands  in  the  pockit-!. 
He  pulled  out  an  old  cotton  wipe,  brown  and  blue ; 
Then  a  small  paper  packet,  done  up  in  a  screw ; 
And  a  little  black  pipe,  about  three  inches  long. 
Of  tobacco  that  smelt  most  offensively  strong  : 
A  sixpence,  'twas  batl,  we  coidd  see  by  the  milliiu^ 
And  a  ticket,  or  card,  inscribed — **  Shirt" — "  Smith" — 

»  One  shilling." 

To  cut  matters  short,  as  I  don't  wish  to  task  all 
Your  patience,  we  found  that  some  impious  rascid 
Had  stolen  our  coat,  (it  had  vanished  or  fled) 
And  had  left  us  his  own  filthy  jacket  instead. 
Yes— some  flea-bitten  sweep,  and  tbe  blackest    of 

thieves. 
Had  boned  it — The  holy  Palladium  of  Treves. 

When  the  news  out  of  doors,  'gan  to  spread,  and 

increase. 
There  came  to  us  ten  of  the  City  Police  : 
We  stated  our  loss ;  then  began  they  to  stroke 
Theii"  noses,  and  then,  in  a  breath,  they  all  si)oke — 
**  I'm  certain," — cried  each — "  and  I  don't  the  lca>;t 

doubt  it. 
My  Uncle's  the  man  who  knows  something  about  it." 
Then  we  said,   "Sure   the   Coat  must  have    boon 

multii)lied 
Into  ten,  which  already  have  flown  far  and  wide, 
And  the  Uncle  of  each  of  you  City  Puli<r, 
By  some  means  or  other,  hai>  ^oi  one  apiece  !" 
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Subrisit  Decurio.    "  Est  tropus  j  ocosus ; 
Modus  atque  loqueudi  impenso  raeudosus," 
Dixit.     "  Sunt  homines  qui  Pigneratores 
Vulgo  vocantur — sunt  foeuoratoros. 
Pecuniam  commodant  ita  ut  putem 
Si  vos  excoriotis,  acceperuut  cutem. 
Hinc,  vobis  censuimus  hoc  adnotandum. 
In  Pigneratoribus  est  indagandum : 
Auiictus,  ni  fallor,  (ut  saepo  indutus 
Fiulivus)  jam  est  in  mappa  invohitus ; 
Quam  super  est  titulus,  forte,  quadratus, 
Non  raro  cum  nomine  *  Schmidt*  innotatus." 


Effatus  Decurio  hsec  pauca,  facunde, 
Assensimus,  plausimus  atque  abunde. 
Gonstituimus  uti  foret  procedendum, 
Pigneratores  inter  exquireudum  ; 
Videlicet,  ego,  et  tres  monacborum, 
Pro  et  prsBsidio,  manus  decern  Tirorum. 
Ipsa  die  sexdecim,  nequidquam,  rogati, 
Coonosas  urbis  trivias  j^ervagati. 
Tunc  vero,  Sanctis  q^uasi  insusurratum, 
Incidimus,  demum,  in  ipsum  sceleratum. 

Ad  unum,  intravimus :  abdominalem, 
Terrigenam,  virum,  mere  nominalem, 
Vidimus:  immo,  exsanguem  homunculum, 
Immcnsum  habentem,  in  naso,  carbunculum. 
Subuculam  manu  tractavit,  et  pemam, 
Quas  investigavit,  caute,  ad  lucemam ; 
Quas  et  illi,  jam  tunc,  oppignerare 
Venerat  quidam,  indies,  quem  exprobrare 
CoBpit.     (At  tarn  male  hominem  dejerasso 
Vix  crederem  posse,  vili  et  de  asse) 
Iracuudia,  nostrum  aspectu,  defluxit; 
Pauper,  suspiciose,  se  subterduxit. 

Nobis,  cum  de  illo  Pallium  sciscitati 
Sumue,  et  Vet  us  B  allium,  modo,  minitati, 
Arrisit :  tum — "  Vi'n'  habeatis ! "  clamavit. 
*PaUium  agnovisse  se  Sanctum  negavit ; 

*  Si  et  pignora,  nomine  Schmidt,  recusaret 
*Accipere,  idem  foret  ac  si  cessai'et, 

*  Omnino,  negotiis ;  ad  hoc,  id  vulgaro 
'  Duxit,  leviter  clientes  rogitare.' 
Facile  extuhsse  rem  potuissemus, 

Ni  scandalum  valde  pertimuissemus, 
Idcireo,  Irotati  quod  Pallium  nacti 
Essemus,  et  ferro  sumptum  sumus  jmcti. 

En  ilia,  quam  scripsi,  titillans  historia 
Pallii  Trevirorum — In*adiet  Gloria ! 
Potiamur  quod  iterum,  sumus  gavisi, 
Veruntamen,  restat  et  aliquid  dici  ; 
Crudeliter  inopes  siunus;  non  quivimus 
Tarere :  nam  multa  de  Auglis  audivimus — 
Pavimenta,  Loudiui,  confecta  deuaiiis — 
Vicies,  decies  repetita,  ajrariis, 
Auri !! — Viritim,  puerum,  et  puellam 
Omnem,  a  primis,  ad  Judaeum  Apcllani, 
Litibus  mouaoho  distento  donasse 
Atn-eos,  et  catenis  eum  liberusse. 
Placeat  loculos  cumulatos  mulgere, 
]Uiculis  Trevirorum  stipom  adhibere; 
Usque  diim  et  pra)clarus  amictus  durabit, 
Bonitatis  memoriam  semper  servabit, 


Quoth  the  Sergeant — "  I'm  sony  to  find  you  so  green, 
For  'tis  clear  that  you  don't  comprehend  what  we  mean ; 
Wben  we  mentioned  my  Uncle,  we  didn't  pretend 
He  was  any  relation,  or  scarcely  a  friend : 
For  a  Pawnbroker  'tis  a  cant  signification, 
Who  lends,  for  a  tangible  consideration. 
His  cash,  as  for  instance,  your  Coat — aye — your  skin, 
Take  it  off,  and  tbe  odds  are  tbat  he'll  take  it  iu. 
The  tnith  flashed  across  all  our  minds,  in  a  moment, 
The  fellow  that  boned  it  has  pledged  it — ^'twas  so 

meant. 
Depend  on't,  'tis  snugly  wrapt  up  in  a  clout, 
And  has  traveUed,  the  way  of  most  coats,  up  the 

spout : 
The  ticket  they'd  give  to  whoever  might  pop  it, 
So  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  haste  and  stop  it." 

When  the  Sergeant  had  done,  as  he  put  it  so  wisely, 
With  his  view  we  at  once  coincided,  precisely. 
We  started,  mvself,  and  tliree  monks,  shaven-pated. 
And  the  ten  of  the  City  Police,  before  stated. 
Pawnbrokers,  sixteen,  we  had  routed  in  vain, 
In  mud  to  our  ankles,  and  soaked  in  the  rain, 
When  at  last,  ('Twas  as  tho*  by  the  Saints  we  were 

haunted) 
We  found  the  identical  man  that  we  wanted. 


Pell-mell,  we  pushed  in,  and  a  creature  we  spied. 
Who'd  have  puzzled  a  "  Cuvier,"  sitting  inside : 
A  cross  'twixt  a  frog  and  an  owl,  was  this  fellow, 
As  round  as  a  barrel,  carbuncled,  and  yellow ; 
A  hat  in  his  left  hand,  a  shirt  in  Ms  ri^ht, 
Wliich,  now  and  again,  he  held  up  to  Uie  light ; 
Browbeating  a  starveling,  pent  up  in  a  box, 
With-^"  Not  one  stiver  more  for  your  rags — ^What  a 

pox  !" 
But  we  cut  short  his  Billingsgate,  savage,  and  saucy, 
And  staggered  the  knave  with  the  sight  of  our  posse: 
The  pauper  decamped,  like  a  shot  from  the  closet, 
Suspiciously  leaving  behind  his  deposit 

The  Sergeant  demanded,  all  roundabouts  scorning. 
The  Coat  "  Mister"  Smith  had  pledged  there,  in  tbe 

morning — 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?"  responded  this  joker 
Profane — (May  his  next  bit  of  tripe  be  a  choker) 
"  I've  a  legion  of  Smiths  on  my  books ;  'tis  a  flock 
lliat  owns,  pretty  nearly,  nine-tenths  of  my  stock : 
Then  no  questions  we  ask ;  'tis  the  worth  of  each  lot 
We  examine,  nor  care  if  'tis  Holy  or  not." 
We  might  have  replevy'd  the  coat  if  we  chose. 
But  tlie  thought  ot  tlie  noise,  and  the  scandal  arose, 
And  so  joyful  I  felt  to  have  found  it  again, 
To  redeem  it,  I  spouted  my  beads,  there  and  then. 

You  have  here  then ,  my  brethren ,  the  soul-thrilling  story 
Of  all  that  befel  our  deai*  Gaiment  of  Glory ; 
*Tis  a  comfort  to  see  it  once  more  on  its  perch ; 
But  there's  one  little  point,  for  the  good  ot  theGlmn'b, 
I  will  quietly  hint.     What  we've  had  to  disburse. 
To  recover  the  Coat  from  the  broker  perverse. 
Has  come  at  a  moment  quite  mal  a  propos, 
For  our  funds,  I  lament,  are  remarkably  low. 
Now  you  English,  wo  hear,  are  so  rich,  and  to  frank, 
(Only  thiuk,  Ttcenty  Miliums  of  Gold  in  your  bankll 
That  you  clubbed,  from  the  Queen,  down  to  Aaron, 

the  Jew-nmn, 
Your  thousands,  to  pay  law  expenses  for  Newman. 
Don't  you  tliink  you  could  manage  a  Thousand  or  two 
For  your   brotliers   at  Treves?    A  few  HimdreJs 

might  do : — 
And  as  long  as  the  Coat,  or  a  button  endures, 
We'll  remain — My  dear  Friends — Ever  GratefiJlj' 

Yours. 
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FAMILY    ROMANCE. 


Thebs  is  in  the  world  a  somewhat  numerous 
class  of  individuals,  who  regard  with  a  kind  of 
sanctimonious  horror  everything  that  may  pro- 
perly pass  under  the  denomination  of  romance. 
Having  formed  their  own  theory  of  human  life 
fi:om  the  scantiest  data  and  the  most  contracted 
circle  of  ohservation,  they  dogmatically  condemn 
and  attempt  arbitrarily  to  ignore  every  transaction 
or  incident  that  wUl  not  square  with  their 
meclmnicxd  notions.  These  are  the  men  who, 
with  the  inexorable  shears  and  pruning-knives  of 
rigid  propriety,  would  cut  down  to  predetermined 
shapes  and  dimensions,  all  the  luxuriant  out- 
growths, and  exuberant  blossomings  of  human 
nature.  Capable,  perhaps,  of  taking  a  tame,  ox- 
like  pleasure  in  the  prose  of  life,  they  altogether 
eschew  its  poetry,  and  would  fain  induce  us  all  to 
despise  it  as  sovereignly  as  themselves.  Society, 
in  iheir  hands,  would  soon  become  a  huge  army 
of  rank  and  file,  drilled,  disciplined,  straight- 
laced,  steel-cravattcd,  and  barracked  to  a  state  of 
faultless  mechanical  organization;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  they  could  confine  and  manage  the 
strong  passions  of  their  subjects  as  easily  as  the 
engineer  controls  the  prodigious  powers  of  the 
steam  compressed  within  the  iron  sides  of  his 
engine-boiler.  But,  unfortunately  for  these  well- 
intentioned  drill-serjeants,  whose  hopes  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  disappointments,  the  human  passions 
and  the  human  will  cannot  be  either  imprisoned 
within  iron  walls,  dragooned  into  unmutinous  sub- 
jection, mesmerized  into  a  coma  of  unagitated 
quiescence,  or  fused  and  fixed  into  some  approved 
and  unalterable  shapes.  They  have  proved  them- 
selyes  every  bit  as  intractable  and  liberty-loving 
as  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  from  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  origin  of  that  wild  race.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  there  has 
always  been  romance  in  the  world,  and  that  there 
always  will  be  so  long  as  the  world  stands.  For 
while  love  or  hatred  continue  to  inspire  and  heat 
the  hosoms  of  men  and  women — while  ambition 
or  revenge  rouse  the  slumbering  powers  of  the 
wul  to  a  pitch  of  almost  superhuman  strain  and 
strength — ^while  eminent  virtues  or  great  vices 
shed  their  blissful  or  baleful  influences  upon  fami- 
lies or  communities — while  sudden  and  startling 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  continually  occurring 
among  us  —  romance  will  never  die  out;  the 
novelist  need  not  despairingly  anticipate  the  doom 
of  his  vocation,  the  poet  sigh  for  a  theme  of  song, 
nor  the  moralist  lack  facts  wherewith  to  point  a 
proverb,  or  whereon  to  hang  a  homily. 

Nor  is  romance  restricted  to  any  particular 
country,  age,  state  of  civilization,  or  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  although  some  lands  and  some  epochs  of 
nistory,  from  various  appreciable  causes,  do  cer- 
tainly yield  a  much  larger  contribution  of  the  wild, 
the  adventurous,  the  strange,  and  the  marvellous, 
^  others.    Antiquity  and  distance,  though  by 


no  means  essential  to  the  creation  of  that  species 
of  interest  which  wo  are  wont  to  represent  as 
romantic,  are  nevertheless  eminently  serviceable 
in  deepening  and  intensifying  it.  Castles,  dun- 
geons, palaces,  old  ruins,  pathless  forests,  caves, 
monasteries,  and  convents,  have  always  been  the 
chosen  haunts  of  the  spirit  of  romance ;  while  a 
disorganized  state  of  society,characterized  by  feuds 
between  great  families,  and  the  prevalence  of  san- 
guinary contests,  depredations,  violence,  murders, 
abductions,  and  constant  dangers  and  alarms,  has 
presented  the  most  inexhaustible  field  of  exciting 
materials  to  the  bard,  the  chronicler,  or  the  no- 
velist. Eegarding  romance  as  synonymous  with 
the  more  uncommon  events,  the  tragical  aspects, 
and  the  heroisms  of  history,  we  are  surprised  rather 
to  find  the  world's  annals  so  full  of  it.  The  camps 
and  courts  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  Or- 
nish examples  in  abundance  in  illustration  of  this 
assertion.  Some  of  the  great  events  of  European 
history,  too — such  as  the  Crusades  and  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Saracens — have  been  steeped 
in  its  deepest  colours,  and  will  always  exert  a  sort 
of  magicd  charm  upon  those  who  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  hermit-warriors  to  the  sunny  and 
sacred  East,  or  who  contemplate  the  marvellous 
exploits  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  Islam,  in  the  rich 
valleyB  of  Grenada.  Then,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  fabulous  escapades  of  Munchausen,  and  the 
allegorical  explorations  of  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
who  can  deny  that  the  wonderful  discoveries,  the 
mysterious  revelations,  the  thrilling  adventures, 
and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  great  tra- 
vellers and  explorers  of  all  ages,  are  sufficient  in 
the  potent  elements  of  romance  ?  The  "  Pil- 
grimages" of  old  Purchas  are  equal,  even  now,  to 
many  a  weird  legend  of  the  olden  time ;  while 
the  accoimt  of  the  recent  captivity  of  Captain 
Bourne  among  the  giants  of  Patagonia,  cannot  be 
read  without  considerable  excitement.  A  revolu- 
tionary era  is  always  prolific  of  those  social  and 
political  vicissitudes,  and  sudden  elevations  and 
downfals,  that  appeal  most  irresistibly  to  the 
organs  of  wonder  and  veneration ;  and  no  doubt 
the  recent  commotions  of  the  European  continent 
will  supply  numberless  tales,  both  touching  and 
terrible,  to  the  ftiture  romancist.  Who  will  fail 
to  detect  a  tinge  of  romance  in  a  statement  which 
we  lately  met  with,  to  the  efl*ect  that  M.  Flocon, 
-formerly  a  member  of  the  French  Provisional 
Government,  is  now,  through  reverse  of  circum- 
stances, reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  upon 
eightpence  a  day;  to  which  it  is  further  added 
that  he  refuses  proffcrred  subcriptions,  saying  that 
he  has  sufficient  for  his  wants.  Even  America — 
that  land  "practical"  par  excellence,  and  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  so  satirically  designated  the 
"worshippers  of  the  almighty  dollar  " — is  begin- 
ning to  discover  in  the  martyr-like  privations  and 
sacnfices  of  its  early  settlers,  its  wild  struggles 
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and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as 
in  the  hazards  and  valiant  achievements  of  the 
celebrated  war  of  Independence,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  revolting  system  of  slavery,  a  mine  of  singular 
facts  and  incidents  out  of  which  her  children  of 
genius  will  fabricate  a  storied  literature  rivalling 
that  of  any  old-world  countries.  But,  perhaps, 
after  all,  Australia  is  destined  to  achieve  in  this 
respect  an  almost  fabulous  notoriety.  Here  we 
have  nearly  all  the  elements  essentisd  to  the  pro- 
duction of  romance  of  the  highest  and  least  excep- 
tionable order,  and  which  only  require  the  con- 
secrating touch  of  time  and  the  mellowing  halo  of 
distance  to  render  it  captivating  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Great  changes,  the  rupture  ^)f  old  family 
ties,  self-expatriation  to  an  untried  land,  the 
excitements  of  a  new  life,  the  workings  of  an 
adventurous  spirit,  the  herculean  strivings  of 
new-bom  ambitions,  the  sudden  creation  of  great 
fortunes,  astounding  leaps  firom  penury  to  afflu- 
ence, with  the  converse  to  this  picture,  of  well- 
bred  and  highly-stationed  emigrants  stooping  in 
this  strange  land  to  menial  employments,  and 
thus  most  properly  laying  afresh  the  foundations 
of  a  safer  social  status  amid  quite  a  new  order  of 
things — ^these  are  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Australia's  strange  novitiate  in  national  history ; 
and  these  are  just  the  stuff  of  which  legitimate 
romance  is  composed. 

But,  after  aU,  we  need  not  travel  to  courts  or 
camps,  to  castles  or  convents,  to  primitive  times 
or  medieval  ages,  to  the  holy  East  or  the  gold- 
hunting  "West,  in  search  of  the  extraordinaxy. 
We  may  find  it  often  much  nearer  home.  There 
are  few  families,  perhaps,  that  do  not  possess  some 
traditions  and  legends  of  wonderM  occurrences, 
that  have  happened  to  some  of  its  members,  at 
some  period  or  other  in  their  past  history,  and 
which,  if  they  could  see  the  light,  would  add 
many  astonishing  recitals  to  those  that  are  now 
before  the  public.  Ever  and  anon  from  some  of 
these  more  occult  passages  of  human  life  and  ex- 
perience, the  veil  of  secrecy  is  dropped,  by  either 
a  friendly  or  unfriendly  hand ;  they  form  the  plot 
of  an  entertaining  tale  in  some  popular  serial,  or 
get  embodied  in  fiie  heart  of  a  three- volume  novel, 
or  find  their  way  into  acyclopssdia  of  anecdote,  and 
henceforth  become  the  common  property  of  the 
world.  Somewhat  in  this  manner,  the  friendly 
office  of  a  literary  accoucheur  has  just  been  per- 
formed for  a  number  of  curious  family  traditions, 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Burke,  the  weU-known  author  of 
many  interesting  works  upon  the  aristocracy  of 
our  country.  From  this  gentleman's  extensive 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  private 
sources  of  domestic  English  history,  and  the  free 
access  and  intimate  intercourse  which  he  enjoys 
with  many  noble  families,  every  fresh  production 
of  his  pen,  in  this  rich  field  of  romance,  is  eagerly 
watehcd  and  welcomed,  and  perhaps  by  none 
more  than  by  the  scions  of  aristocratic  houses 
themselves.  His  last  work  bears  the  promising 
tide  of  *'  Family  Romance ;  or,  Episodes  in  the 
Domestic  Annals  of  the  Aristocracy  ;"♦  and  will, 
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perhaps,  frdly  sustain  the  reputation  earned  by 
its  predecessors.  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy." 
"The  Landed  Gentry,"    &c.     The  genealogical 
details,  often  spreading  over  several  pages  in  suc- 
cession, are  all  eaviaire  to  the  general  reader,  in- 
tent on  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  for  the 
romantic  and  the  wonderful,  although  we  can 
imagine  the  interest  with  which  these  pedigrees 
of  illustrious  houses  and  intricate  ranufications 
of  "  blue  blood,"  will  be  scrutinized  by  the  jealons 
exclusives  of  Belgravia  and  its  circumjacent  re- 
gions.    With  the  treasure-full  quarry  at  his  com- 
mand, we  are  justified  in  expecting  from  Mr. 
Burke  much  amusing  and  even  exciting  reading, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  whoever 
takes  up  the  two  volumes  in  question,  to  wile 
away  the  vacant  hours  of  a  winter's  evening,  or, 
which  is  more  in  season,  to  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  sea-side  ramble,  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed.    Some  of  its  relations  are  pleasant  and 
refreshing ;  others  are  pervaded  with  an  interest 
deep  and  tragical ;  others,  again,  lecounting  the 
intngues  and  conspiracies  of  sucoessfril  crime,  are 
almost  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon;  while  a  few 
there  are  in  which  supernatural  agencies  promi- 
nentiy  figure,  and  which  we  should  not,  by  any 
means  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  inmates 
of  lonely  dwellings,  or  the  possessors  of  shattered 
nerves  and  hypochondriacal  fancies.     The  only 
fault  we  feel  disposed  to  find  with  Mr.  Burke's 
performance  is,  the  tone  of  disrespect  in  which 
he  speaks  of  earnest  religion,  which  he  usoallj 
stigmatizes  by  such  names  as  enthusiasm,  iknaticism, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  so  forth.    The  Puritans, 
who  occasionally  cross  his  path,  are  almost  invariably 
assailed  by  the  shafrs  of  his  calumny  and  carica- 
ture ;  while  their  royalist  foes  are  represented  as 
the  only  virtuous  and  saintiy  people  of  the  time. 
His  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  faithless 
Charles  the  First,   in  behalf  of  whom  and  his 
cause  he  exhibits  a  degree  of ''  fiunke3rism,"  which 
we  could  not  have  anticipated  frt>m  any  writer 
who  has  been  brought  at  all  into  contact  with  the 
public  opinion  of  the  present  day.     This  may  be 
attributed,  we  presume,  to  his  aristocratic  stadies 
and  associations.     In  the  misfortunes  of  the  ex- 
iled family  he  quite  loses  sight  of  their  great 
crimes  and  flagrant  perfidies,  and  speaks  of  their 
sufferings  as  having  atoned  for  their  ^'impra- 
dence."      Every  reader  of  history  knows,  that 
notwithstanding  their  reverses  and  tribulations, 
they  remained  unhumbled,  unchanged,  untmst* 
worthy  to  the  last.   Long  and  patiently  and  mag- 
nanimously were  their  duplicities  borne  with,  by 
an  insulted  nation,  until  it  became  clear  to  well- 
nigh  all  men  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  en 
enslaving  despotism  but  to  shake  them  off  for 
ever.      Stage  morality,  moreover,  finds  in  Mr. 
Burke   a  whole-hogg  defender.       Although  we 
ftiUy  believe  that  much  more  has  been  stated,  in 
wholesale  terms  of  reprobation,  concerning  the 
improprieties    of   theatrical    professionals,   than 
could  ever  be  substantiated,  yet  we  arc  by  bo 
means  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  representa- 
tions of  their  superior  purity  and  virtuo  vhich 
our  author  ventures  to  make, 
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Bat,  in  order  to  afford  to  onr  readers  aji  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  flavour 
of  the  highly-seasoned  viands  now  before  us,  we 
vill  present  to  them  a  few  morsels  from  some  of 
Mr.  Burke's  more  piquant  dishes.  At  a  time 
when  "spirit-rappings,"  "table-movings,"  and 
commnnion  with  the  manes  of  both  the  mighty  and 
the  gentle  dead,  are  driving  men  to  their  wit's  ends 
for  a  eatisfiiotory  solution  of  these  acknowledged 
marrels,  any  new  facts,  or  old  facts  revived,  bear- 
ing upon  Uiis  subject,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
acceptable.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  there  are 
two  or  three  remarkable  and  apparently  woU- 
attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  persons  to  their  relatives,  immediately 
after  their  liberation  fh)m  the  flesh.  Although 
far  from  being  dupes  to  a  superstitious  credulity, 
yet  vith  so  many  respectably  authenticated  cases 
of  snpematural  visitation  on  record,  and  such 
starthng  approaches  as  have  been  made  of  late 
towards  the  borders  of  the  mysterious  spirit- 
worid  around  ns,  we  think  it  both  wise  and  reve- 
rent to  abstain  from  dogmatizing  too  confldently, 
on  a  subject  so  solemn,  or  rejecting  as  undoubted 
delnsions  such  facts  as  we  are  about  to  relate.  It 
is  well  from  time  to  time  to  check  our  shallow 
dogoiatizings,  by  recalling  the  profound  and  cele- 
brated saying  of  Hamlet,  that 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Even  Mr.  Burke,  though  clearly  disinclined  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  apparitions,  frankly  ad- 
mits that  there  are  many  such  tales  on  record, 
"supported  by  as  dear  and  strong  evidence,  as  ever 
was  produced  in  a  court  of  justice  to  convict  or 
acquit  a  prisoner."  Of  such  a  description  is  the 
one  that  follows,  which  is  known  as  the  "Wyn- 
yard  Ghost  Story." 

The  chief  human  actors  in  this  strange  adven- 
ture were  two  young  officers,  afterwards  known 
as  Sir  John  Sherbroke  and  General  Wynyard, 
who  at  the  period  under  consideration  were  em- 
ployed on  foreign  service  in  Nova  Scotia.  They 
were  both  of  a  studious  turn,  of  great  similarity 
of  tastes,  and  remarkably  free  froni  all  intempe- 
rate indulgences,  which  latter  circumstance  is  of 
great  importance  in  relation  to  what  was  about 
to  happen. 

It  was  their  common  habit  to  retire  from  the  'mess- 
room  immediately  after  dinner,  and  betake  themselves  to 
the  apartments  of  one  or  other  of  them,  where  they 
would  sit  together  for  hom^,  each  employed  upon  his 
oim  studies.  Such  was  the  case  on  tlie  day  of  our  story, 
▼hen  they  met  in  the  rooms  belonging  to  Wynyard.  It 
was  about  four  o'clock,  the  afternoon  bright  and  clear, 
with  fir  too  much  of  daylight  remaining  to  veil  any 
^tnl  iUosions.  Both  had  abstained  entirely  from 
wine.  The  apartment  had  only  two  doors,  one  of  them 
leadmg  into  the  outer  passage,  the  other  into  the  bed- 
Wom,  ttom  which  there  was  no  second  way  of  ejjress ; 
or,  m  other  words — ^for  this  matter  cannot  be  made  too 
clear— it  was  impossible  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  bed-cham- 
w,  except  by  passing  through  the  sitting-room. 

They  were  both  placed  at  the  same  table,  occupied 
Wiiwual,  when  Sherbroke  happening  to  look  up  fW)m  his 
p^K,  was  surprised  to  see  a  tall  emaciated  youth,  about 
twenty  jears  of  age,  standing  beside  the  door  that 
opened  mto  the  passage.   There  was  something  so  stxik- 


ing,  or  so  unusual  in  the  stranger's  appearance,  that  he 
almost  involuntarily  called  the  attention  of  his  friend  to 
him  by  slightly  touching  his  arm,  and  pointing  with  his 
Anger  to  where  the  figure  stood.  But  no  sooner  had 
Wynyard  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  the 
strange  visitant,  than  he  became  agitated  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  "I  have  heard,"  says  Sir  John 
Sherbroke,  "  of  a  man's  being  pale  as  death,  but  I  never 
saw  a  living  face  assume  the  appearance  of  a  corpse,  ex- 
cept Wynyard's  at  that  moment."  Both  for  awhile  re- 
mained sUent;  the  one  under  tlie  influence  of  some 
untold  but  powerful  feeling ;  the  other  from  surprise  at 
his  friend's  profound  emotion,  which,  in  some  degree,  be- 
came oommunioated  to  himself,  and  made  him  also 
regard  their  strange  visitant  with  something  akin  to 
awe*  •  •  •  • 

AVhile  the  two  friends  continued  to  gaze,  unable  to 
speak  or  move,  the  apparition — ^if  such  it  were — began  to 
glide  slowly  and  noiselessly  across  the  chamber.  In 
passing  them,  it  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  young 
Wynyard,  and  immediately  after  seemed  to  enter  the  bed- 
room, where  it  was  lost  to  sight.  Ko  sooner  were  they 
relieved  from  the  oppression  produced  by  this  extra- 
ordinary presence,  than  WynyaiS,  as  if  again  restored  to 
the  power  of  breathing,  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  and  mur- 
mured, as  it  seemed  unconsciously,  **  Great  God !  my 
brother  I" 

**  Your  brother?"  repeated  Sherbroke;  "what  can  you 
mean,  Wynyard?  There  must  be  some  deception ;  but 
follow  me,  and  we'll  soon  know  the  truth  of  it." 

In  saying  this  he  caught  liis  friend's  hand,  and  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  bedroom,  from  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  all  egress  was  impossible.  (Jreat, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise — of  Sherbroke  at  least^-upon 
finding,  after  the  narrowest  search,  that  the  room  was 
absolutely  untenanted,  though  he  still  believed  they  had 
been  mocked  by  some  illusion.  Wynyard,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, was  now  confirmed  in  his  first  impression  that  he 
had  actually  seen  the  spirit  of  his  brother.  Neither  of 
them  was  perhaps  wholly  satisfied  of  his  own  opinion  in 
a  case  where  the  reason  and  the  senses  were  so  much  at 
variance ;  but  in  the  hope  that  time  might  afibrd  a  clue 
to  tlie  mystery,  they  took  a  note  of  tlie  day  and  hour, 
resolving,  however,  not  to  mention  the  occurrence  to  any 
of  their  brother  officers. 

As  the  impression  of  this  strange  event  grew  fainter 
upon  the  minds  of  the  two  ghost-seers,  not  only  did 
Sherbroke  become  more  confirmed  in  his  idea  that  a 
trick  had  been  played  upon  them,  but  even  Wynyard  was 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  him  ....  Still  he  could 
not  help  feeling  the  greatest  anxiety  with  regard  to  his 
brother.  Ilis  solicitude  to  hear  from  England  increased 
every  day,  and  at  length  attained  such  a  pitch  that  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  brother  officers,  who,  by 
Uieir  importunate  sympathy,  wormed  from  him  the 
secret.  From  one  the  story  quickly  spread  to  another, 
till  it  became  a  matter  of  almost  as  much  general  in- 
terest as  it  was  to  the  parties  principally  concerned.  lew 
indeed  of  them  but  inquired  for  Wjuyard's  letters  before 
asking  for  their  own,  so  eager  were  they,  for  the  most 
part,  to  obtain  a  clue  to  this  strange  mystezy 

At  length  the  vessel,  so  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected,  arrived,  and  the  letters  that  came  in  her  were  de- 
livered to  their  respective  owners,  while  sitting  in  the 
mess-room  at  supper.  No  letter  for  Wynyard !  the  dis- 
appointment was  general.  The  newspapers  were  en<^erly 
searched,  but  nothing  appeared  in  the  obituaries,  nothing 
in  any  part,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  family, 
that  could  supply  a  solution  of  the  ghost-story.  All  hatl 
read  their  letters  except  Slierbroke,  who  had  yet  one  re- 
maining  unopened.  It  almost  seemed  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  hesitated  to  break  the  seal ;  but  he  did  break  it ; 
and  a  hasty  glance  at  tlie  contents  was  quite  enough. 
With  a  look  of  much  pain  and  surpri&e,  he  started  up, 
and  beckoning  his  friend  to  follow  him,  left  the  mess- 
room.  The  officers  at  the  supper-table  all  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  letter  had  some  relation  to  the  event 
about  which  all  were  so  curious  ....  After  the  lapse  of 
an  hour,  Sherbroke  again  mnde  his  appearance  amongst 
Uiem,  his  mind  evidently  fUU  of  thoughts  that  bewilderec' 
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aad  oppressed  him.  Instead  of  seating  himself  at  the 
mess-table,  he  went  up  to  tlie  fire,  where  he  leaned  his 
head  against  the  mantel-piece,  without  noticing  any  one, 
and,  bent  though  all  were  on  learning  something  more 
of  the  mystery,  none  liked  to  question  him.  At  last,  after 
a  long  and  painful  silence,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Wyn- 
yard's  brother  is  no  more.  He  died,  as  I  learn  from  the 
letter  you  saw  me  open,  on  the  very  day,  and  at  the  very 
hour  his  spirit  appeared,  or  seemed  to  appear,  to  us !' " 

Here  this  wonderful  relation  might  properly 
temunate,  were  it  not  for  another  singular  circum- 
stance connected  therewith,  and  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the  general  be- 
lief among  his  friends  in  the  reality  of  the  appari- 
tion, Sherbroke  still  obstinately  clung  to  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  human  agency— one 
of  those  paradoxes  in  human  credulousness  of 
which  we  need  never  look  far  to  find  abundant 
examples.  After  years  had  swept  by,  this  sceptic 
returned  to  England ;  and  while  weJking  one  day 
with  two  friends  in  Piccadilly,  lo !  he  beheld  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  perfect  imago  of 
his  I^ova  Scotia  spirit,  except  that  it  was  neither 
so  pale  nor  so  emaciated.  ''  Now  then,^'  said  he 
to  himself,  ''we  shall  have  that  singular  affair 
unravelled."  And  forthwith  darting  across  the 
way,  he  at  once  accosted  the  stranger,  excusing 
the  Hberty  he  was  taking  by  a  hasty  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  it,  and 
dwelling  not  a  little  upon  his  close  resemblance 
to  the  supposed  phantom.  The  gentleman  ac- 
cepted his  apology  with  polite  frankness,  but  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  been  out  of  England, 
and  therefore  could  have  been  no  party  to  any 
deception,  such  as  that  implied,  even  had  he  been 
so  inclined.  "For  the  likeness,"  he  added,  *'you 
will  no  longer  be  surprised  at  it,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  tiie  twki  brother  of  him  whose  spirit 
you  saw  in  Nova  Scotia.  While  he  was  living 
we  were  always  considered  to  bear  an  extraordi- 
nary resemblance  to  each  other." 

This  marvellous  occurrence,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  admits  of  solution  only  in  one  of  four  ways. 
Either  we  must  suppose  that  two  high-minded  and 
conscientious  officers  concocted  a  cruel  falsehood 
in  relation  to  the  deceased  brother  of  one  of  them ; 
or,  secondly,  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  trick 
played  upon  them  by  their  brother  officers  ;  or, 
thirdly,  that  in  the  light  of  day  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, they  both  became  subjecttothe  same  illusions; 
or,  finally,  that  they  did  actually  see  what  they  fan- 
cied they  saw,  which  would  at  once  establish  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  appearances,  and  give 
indirect  confirmation  to  many  similar  tales  of 
mystery.  As  regards  the  first  and  second  hypo- 
thesis, we  do  not  suppose  they  will  be  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained;  Mr.  Surke,  with  many  signs 
of  vacillation,  affects  to  receive  the  third  conjec- 
ture as  the  explanation  forced  upon  him,  though 
the  illustrations  and  analogies  he  quotes  arc  ut- 
terly unsatisfactory  and  some  of  them  irrelevant. 
For  our  part,  unless  we  are  to  abandon  our  per- 
suasion of  separate  spiritual  existences  altogether, 
the  last  theory  seems  to  us  to  present  the  most 
obvious  solution,  and  quite  as  conceivable  as  either 
of  the  rest. 

The  next  family  tradition  (to  which  we  propose 


to  refer)  is  current  in  Wiltshire,  and  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Crabbe's  "  Talcs  of  the  Hall,"  under 
the  title  of  "Lady  Barbara  and  the  Ghost;" 
although  the  bard,  misled  by  popular  exaggera- 
tions, and  indulging  in  poetic  licence,  has  loaded 
the  narration  with  many  absurd  additions,  and 
even  mistaken  some  of  the  principal  actors.  These, 
according  to  Mr.  Burke's  version  of  the  incident, 
which  he  received  from  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
mily, were  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  Lady  Beres- 
ford.  We  will  allow  our  annalist  to  rdate  the 
circumstance  in  his  own  language  : — 

Ata  veiy  early  age,  Lord  Tyrone  and  Lady  Beresford 
had  heen  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  such  as  can 
only  exist  in  extreme  youth  ;  and  with  a  romantic  spirit, 
not  at  all  surprising  at  their  age,  entered  into  a  inatiial 
compact  that  whichever  of  the  two  died  first,  should,  if 
the  thing  were  possible,  appear  to  the  other.  Years  rolled 
on,  the  lady  had  married  and  become  a  widow,  and  had, 
probably,  forgotten  her  youthful  promise,  when  she  ^ras 
suddenly  reminded  of  it  in  a  manner  that  wasimpressi>e, 
if  not  SLvrful.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  1704,  for 
tradition  has  preserved  the  day  with  wonderful  exactness. 
Lady  Beresford  went  to  bed  in  full  health,  as  it  seemed, 
without  any  one  remarking  or  herself  being  conscions  of 
the  slightest  depression  of  spirits,  or  change  in  her  usual 
habits.  After  a  time  she  woke  from  her  first  sleep,  and 
to  her  infinite  surprise  saw  Lord  Tyrone  standing  by  her 
bedside.  While  she  yet  continued  to  gaze  in  disturbed 
wonder,  the  figure  informed  her  that  she  saw  the  ghost 
of  Lord  Tyrone,  that  he  was  then  in  bliss,  and  had  only 
come  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  To  convince  her  thit 
it  was  no  dream,  he  wrote  his  name  in  her  pocket-book, 
twisted  the  curtains  through  a  great  ring  in  the  ceilin?, 
left  the  print  of  his  hand  upon  a  wardrobe,  and  finall?, 
laying  his  finger  upon  her  wrist,  made  an  indelible  mark, 
in  further  testimony  of  his  nocturnal  visit  He  then 
foretold  that  she  would  many  again,  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate in  her  marriage,  and  die  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
in  her  forty-second  year.  Sleep  soon  again  came  over 
her ;  but,  upon  awaking  in  the  morning,  the  events  of 
the  night  burst  at  once  upon  her  memory.  They  could 
not  have  been,  as  she  at  first  imagined,  the  shadow's  of 
a  dream ;  there  were  the  curtains  twisted  through  the 
ring  in  the  ceiling ;  there  was  the  print  of  a  hand  upon 
the  wardrobe ;  there  was  the  singular  mark  upon  her 
wrist,  and  so  indelible  that  she  was  fain  ever  afterwards 
to  hide  it  with  a  band  of  black  velvet.  If,  alter  such 
proofs,  any  doubt  could  stall  have  remained,  it  was  re- 
moved at  breakfast  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  announcing 
Lord  Tyrone's  dedth. 

The  ghost  turned  out  to  he  a  veracious  one, 
evidently  possessing  a  clear  insight  into  futurity. 
The  soothsayer  who  predicted  to  Julius  CaDsar  his 
death  at  the  Ides  of  March,  was  not  a  truer  pro- 
phet.   For  a  time,  as  Crahhe  sings  — 

It  had  such  influence  on  the  widow's  mind 
That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resigned. 
Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 
Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  village  down ; 
Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 
With  a  subdued,  but  half-rebellions  wilL 

At  length,  however,  the  impression  of  the 
spirit's  warning  had  so  far  &ded,  tiiat  she  listened 
to  the  addresses  of  a  General  Gorges,  whom  she 
eventually  married.  Though  ardent  enough  as  a 
lover,  he  proved  to  he  a  faithless  husband. 

His  day  of  love — a  brief  autumnal  day. 
E'en  at  its  dawning  hasten'd  to  decay. 

Disputes  at  length  hecame  so  frequent  and 
fierce  as  to  necessitate  a  separation.  With  strange 
inconsistency  and  perverseness,  however,  no  sooner 
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were  they  divorced,  than  they  began  mutually  to 
regret  their  quarrels,  and  found  no  peace  until 
they  came  together  again,  more  in  love  with  each 
other  than  before. 

"Lady  Beresford,"  saya  Mr.  Biirke,  "  soon  proved 
enemU,  and  was  now  near  the  time  of  her  coniineraent. 
Being  her  birthday,  she  had  invited  a  party  of  friends, 
asJ,  in  the  oveiidowing  satisfaction  of  the  moment, 
chanced  to  remark,  *^  Well,  I  never  expected  to  see  this 
(kr;  I  have  now  completed  my  forty-third  year/*  "  Not 
so,"  replied  the  old  family  clergyman ;  "  I  officiated  at 
Tonr  ladyship's  christening,  and  can  certify  that  you  are 
to4&y  only  forty-two.**  She  had  not,  then,  passed  the 
hted.  and  fatal  limit ;  she  might  yet  die,  as  the  ghost  had 
predicted,  at  the  hirth  of  a  child,  and  in  her  forty-second 
year  I  The  shock  thus  occasioned,  was  too  much  for  one 
in  her  delicate  situation ;  she  was  immediately  seized 
with  the  pains  of  premature  labour,  and  died  that  night. 
Brief  as  the  interval  was,  she  is  yet  said  to  have  related 
the  ghost  story  to  her  son.  Sir  Marcus,  who  afterwards 
60  far  verified  it,  that  upon  uncovering  her  wrist,  he 
found  the  impression  of  a  finger. 

Sereral  other  legends  of  a  yet  more  wonderful 
and  incredible  character  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes ;  passing  them  by,  however,  we  quote,  as 
a  fitting  pendant  to  the  preceding  stories,  two 
remarkable  instances  of  sympathy  between  twins, 
which,  whether,  as  psychological  or  physiological 
phenomena,  strike  us  as  being  quite  as  astonishing 
as  the  preceding,  although,  in  idl  probability,  they 
Tpill  be  far  more  readily  believed.  We  know  of 
no  principle  upon  which  the  mysterious  effects 
about  to  be  related  are  explicable,  unless  it  be 
that  recently  suggested  by  some  of  the  more  emi- 
nent Btadents  of  tiie  science  of  animal  magnetism; 
namely,  that  there  exists  a  subtle  and  universally 
difused  fluid  or  force,  which  is  the  medium  of  all 
mteroonununion  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
impressions  with  more  than  electrical  rapidity,  and 
through  vast  distances.  If  this  view,  supported  by 
such  men  as  Eeichenbach  and  Gregory,  be  borne 
in  mind  while  reading  the  following  statements, 
some  clue  may  be  afforded  to  what  otherwise 
Diigjit  appear  incredible.  The  first  story  refers  to 
Louis  Blanc,  the  well-known  French  Commimist, 
and  exile  of  the  last  Eevolution. 

Louis  Blanc  and  his  brother  had  a  close  resemblance 
in  manner,  person,  and  features,  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  they  were  connected  by  one  of  those  myste- 
noas  sympathies,  the  very  existence  of  which  we  are  all 
^  apt  to  deny,  hecause  we  cannot  comprehend  its  nature. 
*  There  are  no  tigers  in  India,"  says  a  French  traveller, 
Titmg  to  his  friend, "  for  I  have  seen  none ;"  and  so  will 
the  sceptic  say,  when  he  is  told  that  however  separated 
might  be  these  two  brothers,  no  accident  could  happen 
to  the  oae,^ without  the  other  having  a  sympathetic  feel- 
ing of  it.  Thus,  it  chanced  one  day,  while  the  brother  of 
Louis  was  enjoying  himself  among  a  party  of  friends,  he 
▼as  saddenly  observed  to  change  colour ;  and  upon  being 
Questioned,  he  complained  of  a  sensation,  as  if  he  hod 
received  a  blow  upon  the  head,  and  he  avowed  his  firm 
connction  that  something  must  have  befallen  his  brother 
then  m  Paris.  The  company  generally  laughed  at  this 
^  a  mere  imaginary  notion ;  but  some  more  curious  than 
the  rest,  made  an  exact  minute  of  the  day  and  hour,  to 
8«e  how  far  this  warning  was  justified  by  the  actual 
event  And  what  was  the  result?  At  the  precise  mo- 
ment thus  indicated,  Iiouis,  while  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  dealt  by  some  one  who  approached  him  unper- 
coved  from  behind.  So  severe  was  the  blow,  that  he  fell 
^coaeless  to  the  ground,  and  the  ruffian  escaped, 
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Our  next  instance  gives  a  similar  picture  in 
reverse. 

Louis  Blanc  had  found  it  prudent  to  seek  a  temporary 
asylum  in  England.  As  had  happened  in  the  preceding 
case,  he  one  day  experienced  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  all 
was  not  right  with  his  brother,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  company  of  friends,  and  was 
least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  sensations  in  tho 
common  order  of  things.  Here  again,  the  very  minute 
was  noted  down,  and  a  short  time  after,  a  letter  came 
from  his  brother  in  Paris,  stating  that  he  wrote  then  as 
he  might  never  be  able  to  write  again.  It  appears  that 
a  pamphlet  had  been  published  in  France  bitterly  reflect- 
ing upon  Louis,  and  that  his  brother  had,  in  consequence, 
called  out  the  author,  w^ho  in  the  duel  was  severely 
wounded.  Such  is  the  tale,  which,  we  are  told,  Louis 
Blanc  is  in  the  habit  of  relating  to  his  friends. 

This  singular  circumstance  appears  to  have 
heen  the  actual  prototype  of  that  ingenious  me- 
lodrama of  the  Erench  dramatist  known  as  the 
"Corsican  Brothers,"  and  which  has  lately  hecn 
rendered  so  popular  hy  the  inimitahle  acting  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kean.  The  story,  moreover,  is  con- 
firmatory of  a  similar  anecdote  of  two  brothers  in 
our  own^country,  and  which  cannot  be  denied,  if 
there  be  any  veracity  in  monumental  records : 

Nicholas  and  Andrew  Tremayne  were  twins  and 
younger  sons  of  Thomas  Tremayne,  a  Devonshire  gentle- 
man, of  good  estate  and  well  connected.  So  perfect  was 
their  likeness  in  size,  shape,  feature,  and  colour  of  their 
hair,  nay,  the  very  tone  of  their  voices,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  nicest  eye  to  find  out  any  point  of  differ- 
ence. Even  their  parents  could  not  teU  one  from  the 
other,  and  were  obliged  to  distinguish  them  by  some 
secret  mark,  which  the  twins  would  oftentimes  amuse 
themselves  by  changing.  Wonderful  as  was  this  exter- 
nal similitude,  it  was  yet  more  surprising  to  find  them 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  feelings  and  afiections. 
What  one  like' I,  the  other  liked;  what  one  loathed,  the 
other  loathed  ;  if  one  was  ill,  the  other  sickened;  and  if 
one  was  pained,  the  other  sufiered  in  the  some  part  and 
in  the  same  degree.  These  sympatliies  occurred  at 
whatever  distance  they  might  be  apart,  and  without  any 
intelligence  or  communication  with  each  other. 

In  the  year  1564,  these  twins  ser^•ed  in  the  wars  at 
Newhaven,  or  Havre  de  Grace,  as  it  is  now  called,  upon 
the  French  coast.  Of  their  previous  fortunes  we  havo 
no  account,  nor  is  there  any  conjectural  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  very  great  difierence  that  we  now  find  in  their 
respective  positions.  The  one  was  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  while  the  other  was  only  a  private  soldier.  This,- 
however,  made  not  the  slightest  dSfference  in  the  strong 
sympathy  that  had  previously  existed  between  them,  as 
was  now  speedily  to  be  seen.  In  the  fierce  battle  that 
ensue4,  one  of  the  twins  was  slain.  Tho  other  imme- 
diately stepped  into  his  place,  and,  fighting  with  the 
utmost  galhmtry,  fell  dead  upon  the  body  of  his  brother. 

Having  in  the  preceding  presumed  examples  of 
supematuralism  ministered  to  the  peculiar  pen- 
chant of  clairvoyants,  rappists,  connoisseurs  in 
ghostology,  and  such  like  mystery-mongers,  wcncxt 
commend  to  the  attention  of  that  numerous  and 
constantly  increasing  class  of  persons  who  strenu- 
ously maintain  the  curative  powers  of  mesmerism 
and  electro-biology,  a  case  so  surprisingly  illustra- 
tive of  their  views  as  to  be  liable  to  be  scouted  as 
fabulous,  were  it  not  by  xmquestionable  testimony 
placed  beyond  aU  reasonable  doubt.  This  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  extraordinary  life  and  beneficent 
labours  of  Valentine  Greatraks.  An  outline  of 
the  history  of  this  singular  man  appeared,  wo 
remember,  in  a  former  work  of  Mr.  Burke's,  tho 
"Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy j"  but  sinco  tho 
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iBsue  of  that  publioationy  a  mass  of  fresh  matetials 
of  great  interest,  has  come  into  the  hands  of  our 
author,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  Mr.  Great- 
raks'  hheel  descendants.  This  person  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  and  figured  during  that  period 
of  unwolited  national  excitement — ^the  middle  of 
the  seyenteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the 
terrible  Bebellion  of  1641,  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  when  his  mother  fled  with  him  to  Eng- 
laild,  hiB  &ther  being  dead.  Slaving  enjoyed  the 
asylum  afforded  by  a  relative  during  the  perilous 
times  that  ensued  upon  this  sanguinary  out-break, 
he  returned  to  his  afflicted  country  in  1647.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  two  years 
later,  he  accepted  a  lieutenancy  of  a  troop  of 
horse  in  LudloVs  regiment,  and  continued  in  the 
dischttt^  of  lus  militaty  duties  until  the  disband- 
ing of  the  army  in  1656.  On  retiring  from  active 
service,  he  took  to  a  country  life,  and  employed 
many  of  his  poor  countrymen  in  either  agricul- 
tural or  Inining  operations ;  while  such  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that  before  long  he 
was  made  both  clerk  and  justice  of  the  Peace. 

About  the  year  1662,  an  extraordinary  change 
catne  over  him,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words : 
"  About  four  years  since,  I  had  an  impulse,  or  a 
strange  persuasion  in  my  mind  (of  which  I  am 
not  able  to  give  any  rational  account  to  another), 
which  did  very  frequently  suggest  to  me  that 
there  was  bestowed  on  me  the  gift  of  curing  the 
King's  Evil,  Which,  for  the  extraordinariness  of 
it,  t  thought  fit  to  conceal  for  some  time ;  but  at 
length,  I  communicated  this,  to  my  wife,  and  told 
her  that  I  did  verily  believe  that  God  bad  given 
me  the  blessing  to  ctire  the  King's  Evil;  for 
whether  I  were  in  public  or  private,  sleeping  or 
waking,  still  I  had  the  impulse/'  His  wife  not 
crediting  him,  he  did  the  most  sensible  thing  that 
was  possible— put  his  fancied  powers  to  the  test, 
and  with  the  most  triumphant  results.  Some  of 
his  neighbours  having  afflicted  children  and  rela- 
tives, they  were  brought  to  him  and  healed.  The 
method  employed  by  Mr.  Greatraks  in  effecting 
his  cures,  was  simply  rubbing  the  affected  place  with 
hie  hand,  and  offering,  at  the  same  time,  prayer  to 
Jesus  that  the  sufferer  might  be  healed.  Erom 
the  former  oiroumstance,  he  was  called  by  his  con- 
temporaries>  the  ''  Stroker." 

In  ld66|  says  lir.  fiurke,  on  the  Sunday  ftfter  Easter- 
day,  he  felt  that  these  powers  were  xniich  enlarged,  and 
that  the  "  gift  of  healing  "  was  communicated  to  him  by 
Qod  tot  the  remoral  of  other  sicknesses.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday following,  he  healed  a  poor  man  of  an  ulcerous 
leg ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  went  to  Colonel  Phaire,  at 
Cahirmony,  Who  was  very  ill  of  ague,  which  was  imme- 
diately taken  away  by  stroking.  •*  When  Mr.  Greatraks 
eame  to  my  father's,'*  writes  the  Colonel's  Bon^  ''the  court 
was  crowded  with  patients,  whom  he  attended  all  the 
aftemomi.  Many  were  perfectly  oured,  without  any 
retom  of  their  aisorders,  and  most  received  benefit  I 
have  heard  my  two  eldest  sisters  (who  were  women 
grown),  and  my  eldest  brother,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  and  many  other  honourable  people,  that  would 
speak  nothing  but  truth,  often  say  that  they  have  many 
times  seen  him  stroke  a  violent  pain  from  Uie  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  and  so  to  the  wrist,  and  thence  to  the  tip  of 
the  thumb,  and  by  holding  it  strongly  there  for  some  time, 
it  had  evaporated.  There  are  many  wonders  of  this 
Idndi  whiohf  though  asiuredly  true,  have  so  naoh  the 


air  of  romanoe^  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  reUUng 
them." 

Such  crowds  of  the  sick  now  resorted  to  the  demesne 
of  Affime  (Mr.  G.'s  residence),  that  its  remarkable  owner 
found  himself  left  "  no  time  to  follow  his  own  occasions, 
nor  enjoy  the  company  of  his  family  and  friends."  lie 
set  three  days  in  the  week  apart,  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night,  to  lay  hands  on  sdl  who  came;  and  so 
continued  some  months  at  home.  '*  But  the  multitmles 
which  came  daily  were  so  great,  that  the  n^ghbooruig 
towns  were  not  able  to  accommodate  them ;  whereupon, 
for  the  good  of  others,"  writes  Mr.  Greatraks,  **  I  left  my 
home  and  went  to  Youghal,  where  great  mnltitudes  re- 
sorted to  me,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  also  out  of 
England ;  so  that  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
told  me  Uiey  were  afraid  that  some  of  the  sick  people 
that  oame  to  see  me  out  of  England  might  bring  the 
infection  (the  Plague)  into  the  place ;  whereon  I  retired 
again  to  my  house  at  Affane,  where  I  observed  three  dan 
by  laying  my  hands  on  all  that  oomei  whatsoever  the 
diseases  were  (and  many  were  oured  and  many  were 
not) ;  so  that  my  stable,  banii  and  malt-house,  were 
filled  with  sick  people.** 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  hare  occurred  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  these  marreUous  recitals — of  which 
we  know  hut  of  one  parallel,  that  it  would  not  be 

orthodox  to  mention — ^that  no  intimation  has  vet 

• 

heen  made  of  any  opposition  either  firom ''  the 
faculty  "  or  from  "  the  cloth."  That  the  foniicr 
class,  with  all  their  pecuniary  interests,  to  saj 
nothing  of  their  professional  repatatioui  at  stake, 
should  stand  idly  and  dumhly  by,  and  witness 
these  astounding  feats  in  therapeutics,  was  not  to 
be  expected ;  stiU  our  diligent  compiler  records 
nothing  to  their  discredit.  Would  that  we  could 
say  as  much  for  the  priestly  order,  who  have  ever 
been  the  bulwarks  of  ''things  as  they  are,"  and 
the  ruthless  persecutors  of  every  man,  howercr 
eminent  and  Qod-giffced,  if  he  has  not  derived  his 
diploma  and  certificate  from  their  consecrating 
hcuids*  It  happened  in  the  present  case,  as  it  has 
happened  in  thousands  of  insjiances  before  and 
since.  It  was  but  a  new  version  of  a  tctt 
old  tale.  We  all  remember  the  inquisitorial 
question  addressed  to  the  appstolio  wonder- 
workers, "  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things  ? ''  In  this  case,  the  bishop  was  the  Caia- 
phas  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dean  of  Lismore's 
court  was  the  Sanhedrim  before  which  the  ofifeoder 
was  summoned,  and  by  which  he  was  prohibited 
j&om  laying  hands  on  any  sick  people  for  tiie  fhtorr. 

This  orderi  we  are  told,  Mr.  Greatraks  obeyed  for 
two  days ;  but  going  into  the  Tillage  of  Cappoquio,  be 
met  many  poor  and  sick  persons  come  to  him  oat  of 
England,  and  he  cotild  not,  out  of  compassion  to  their 
misery,  stay  his  hand  firom  them.  iThe  bishop,  himseU^ 
now  sent  for  him,  and  demanded  "  where  was  his  license 
for  curing,  as  all  physicians  ought  to  have  ofle  from  tbe 
ordinary  of  the  diocese."  To  which  he  replied,  "that 
though  he  had  no  such  licence,  he  knew  no  law  which 
prohibited  any  person  from  doing  what  good  he  coiild  to 
his  neighbour.**^  The  bishop  renewed  the  prohibition  in 
yet  stricter  terms ;  but  Mr.  Greatn^  refused  oompliAnce 
with  the  order^  and  at  home,  in  BubUn,  and  wheresoev«^r 
his  occasions  called  him,  he  continued  the  exercise  of 
what  he  beUeved  to  be  his  "  gift " 

'  The  fleime  of  his  beneficent  exploits  having 
spread  to  tiiis  aide  of  the  Iribh  Channel,  Mr. 
Greatraks  was  sent  for  l^  l^rd  Conway,  then 
residing  at  Eagley,  in  "Warwickshire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  his  lady  of  a  violent  headache. 
Here  he  stayed  about  a  moath|  ino^mntl^  m* 
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plojed  in  his  works  of  compassion ;  but  although 
many  astonishing  cures  were  effected,  the  ob- 
stinate malady  of  hid  noble  hostess  seems  t6  have 
defied  his  skill.  In  a  remarkable  letter,  addressed 
hj  Lord  Conway  to  his  brother,  occurs  the  following 
passages.  "  Very  few  have  failed  under  his  hands 
of  the  many  hundreds  that  he  hath  touched  in 
these  parts.  I  must  confess  that,  before  his 
arriral,  I  did  not  believe  the  tenth  part  of  those 
things  which  I  havd  been  an  eye-witness  of. 
This  morning  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  recom- 
mended to  me  a  prebend  s  son  in  his  diocese,  to 
be  brought  to  him,  for  a  leprosy  from  head  to 
foot,  which  hath  been  judged  incurable  above  ten 
years,  and  in  my  chamber  he  cured  him  perfectly, 
that  is,  from  a  moist  humour ;  'twas  immediately 
dried  up  and  began  to  fall  off;  the  itching  was 
quite  gone,  and  the  heat  of  it  taken  away.     The 

yoath  was  transported  to  admiration I  am 

far  from  thinking  these  cures  miraculous ;  but  I 
klieve  they  are  done  by  a  sanative  virtue  and  a 
natural  effimney,  which  extends  not  to  aU  diseases 
alike,  as  he  doth  despatch  some  with  a  great  deal  of 
case,  and  others  not  without  a  great  deal  of  pains." 

From  Ragley,  IMEr.  Greatraks  went  to  "Worcester, 
vhere,  on  his  arrival,  a  letter  reached  him,  con- 
veying the  royal  mandate  that  he  should  appear  at 
Wliitehall.  Obeying  this  summons,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lin- 
cohi's-Inn-fields ;  and  having  been  presented  at 
Court,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  pub- 
licly cured  the  sick,  and  filled  the  whole  city  with 
amazement.  Nothing  was  spoken  of  in  London,  for 
some  time,  but  the  prodigies  that  he  wrought. 
Br.  Lloyd,  the  chaplain  of  the  Charter  House, 
having  issued  an  abtlsive  work  against  the 
"Stroker,"  entitled,  "Wonders  no  Miracles,*' 
3Ir,  Greatraks,  in  reply,  wrote  his  "Brief  Ac- 
count,'* which  he  Inscribed  to  the  philosophic 
R')bert  Boyle,  who,  together  with  Cud  worth,  and 
other  celebrated  men  of  that  age,  did  not  hesitate 
to  throw  the  shield  of  their  authority  and  influ- 
ence over  the  '*  Irish  Pfophet."  How  long  he 
remained  in  London  does  not  appear.  He  was  in 
Dublin  in  1681,  which  appears  to  have  been  his 
last  public  appearance.  He  is  described  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  as  having  been  a  man  of 
large  stature  and  surprising  strength.  "  He  has 
0^,**  writes  one,  "  taken  a  handful  of  hazel-nuts 
and  cracked  most  of  them  with  one  gripe  of  his 
hand;  and  has  often  divided  a  single  hazel-nut  by 
his  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  had  the  largest,  hea- 
viest, and  softest  hand,  I  believe,  of  any  man  of 
his  time;  to  which  I  do  attribute  the  natural 
wagon  of  the  great  virtues  of  his  hand  above  other 
men.**  This  "  largeness*'  of  the  Stroker's  hand, 
^  always  been  a  tradition  in  the  family. 

We  urge  this  remarkable  example  of  I^ature's 
curative  powers  upon  all  who  are  interested  in 
mitigating  the  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Burke  did  not  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show  how  strikingly  the  facts  he  has 
«>Uected  serve  to  exemplify  the  recent  disco- 
veries of  electro-biologists,  to  whose  modes  of 
operation  Mr.  Greatrak's  manipulations  seem  to 
bear  aa  almost  exact  resemblance,    K  talents  of 


this  wonderful  and  beautiful  description  do  indeed 
lie  buried  in  the^e  mysterious  bodies  of  ours, 
surely  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  be  disin- 
terred, and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  suffering 
humanity. 

We  pass  now,  in  conclusion,  to  a  very  different 
theme,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  of 
family  romance  which  we  have  ever  met  with. 
We  well  remember  —  and  the  circumstance, 
perhaps,  also  Ml  beneath  the  notice  of  many  of 
our  readers — that  a  short  period  after  the  death 
of  the  ex-King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
when  the  chances  of  the  elevation  of  any  of  hid 
sons  to  the  throne  were  being  rather  anxiously 
considered,  a  mysterious  sort  of  paragraph  wad 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  insinuating 
that  the  dethroned  monarch  was  an  interloper  into 
the  Orleans  family,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs  had  any  right  to  royal  honours.  There  waa 
just  enough  in  the  obscure  announcement  to 
awaken  and  stimulate  curiosity^  but  not  sufficient 
to  afford  to  the  judgment  data  for  the  formation  of 
a  decisive  opinion.  It  looked  like  a  wanton 
scandal  flung  into  the  fallen  sovereign's  grave^ 
or  a  reckless  expedient  of  political  animosity,  in- 
tended to  damage  the  dynastic  interests  and  pros- 
pects of  his  aspiring  family.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, if  we  may  credit  the  startling  revelations 
given  in  one  of  the  sections  of  Mr.  Burke*s  work, 
there  is  more  truth  in  the  significant  rumour  than 
we  were  disposed  to  admit.  According  to  these 
disclosures,  Louis  Philippe  was  the  changeling 
son  of  an  Italian  jailor,  while  the  real  heir  to  the 
throne  had  been  defrauded  of  her  royal  heritage, 
and  died  with  her  wrongs  unredressed.  But 
without  further  prelude,  we  proceed  to  give  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  facts  upon  which  tiiese  start- 
ling allegations  rest. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  last  century  that  Lord 
Kcwborough,  an  Irish  peer,  lately  widowed, 
while  residing  at  Florence,  was  fascinated  by  the 
grace  and' beauty  of  a  youthful  ballerina,  named 
Maria  Stella  Petronella  Chiappini,  whose  per- 
formances he  was  accustomed  to  witness  at  the 
opera.  An  acquaintance  commenced  between 
them>  and  after  negotiating  a  bargain  with  the 
reputed  father  of  the  charming  girl,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  mansion  of  her  noble  admirer. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Newborough  towards  his 
prize  was  honourable  and  delicate  in  the  extreme, 
for  he  immediately  made  her  his  wife,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  years,  and,  returning  to 
England,  introduced  her  to  the  highest  circles  as 
Lady  Newborough.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
who  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 

On  the  death  of  the  old  Lord,  1807,  Lady  New- 
borough  felt  a  natural  desire  to  revisit  her  Italian 
relatives,  wliich  she  accordingly  did,  taking  with 
her  her  two  boys.  On  arriving  at  Florence,  her 
first  care  was  to  seek  out  her  father,  whom  sho 
found  settled  in  a  much  superior  condition  to  that 
of  his  earlier  career.  He  and  all  the  members  of 
her  family  treated  her  with  profound  respect,  but 
with  a  distance  and  reserve  that  was  inexplicable, 
and  that  distressed  her  affectionate  heart  exces- 
sively.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  her  father ; 
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but  all  freedom  of  intercourse  even  with  him  was 
preyented  by  the  constant  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  by  her  other  relatives,  who  for  some 
mysterious  reason  would  never  leave  them  alone 
together.  Yexed  and  annoyed  by  this  restraint, 
she  removed  to  another  part  of  Italy,  where  she 
dwelt  for  several  years,  until  news  was  brought 
to  her  that  old  Chiappini  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
She  flew  to  Florence,  and  arrived  a  few  days 
before  the  old  man  died.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
her,  and  was  anxious  to  be  left  alone  with  her,  as 
he  evidently  had  something  important  to  impart. 
But,  as  before,  aU  unrestrained  intercourse  was 
denied,  the  brother,  especially,  never  leaving  them 
for  a  moment.  At  length  the  poor  man  died,  with 
the  harassing  secret  of  his  bosom  undivulgcd. 

This  0oene,  as  might  bo  expected,  made  a 
pain^  impression  on  the  mind  of  Maria  Stella, 
and  excited  vague  suspicions  of  a  strange  mys- 
tery enshrouding  her.  The  only  link  that  bound 
her  to  the  family  being  now  broken,  she  bade 
them  ferewell  for  ever,  and  again  quitted  Flo- 
rence. Six  months  afterwards  a  packet  was 
put  into  her  hands,  of  which  the  superscription 
made  her  start,  as  it  was  in  the  well-known  hand- 
writing of  her  father.  Her  whole  attention  was 
at  once  riveted.  The  letter  had  been  written  by 
Chiappini  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness, 
in  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  of  making  any 
oral  communication.  It  disclosed  to  her  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  she  was  not  his  daughter,  and 
bitterly  bewailed  the  injustice  and  wrong  to  which 
he  had  so  long  been  a  party.  "  But  if  I  was 
guilty,"  remarks  the  conscience-smitten  man, 
"  how  much  greater  was  the  guilt  of  your  real 
&ther !"  He  then  proceeds  to  divulge  the  dazzling 
eecret  of  her  birth  as  follows : — 

About  four  months  before  your  birth,  a  great  foreign 
nobleman  and  his  lady  arrived  in  our  town,  with  a  nu- 
merous Italian  retinue,  and  hired  the  principal  bouse 

f^om  the  Marchese  B and  Lord .    It  wa.s  said 

that  they  were  French,  and  of  illustrious  rank  and  great 
wealth.  The  lady  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  so 
was  my  wife.  I  was  much  astonished  by  the  affability  of 
this  great  foreigner,  who  sent  for  me,  gave  me  money, 
made  me  drink  wine  with  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
serve  me  in  every  possible  way.  After  rej>eated  conver- 
sations he  disclosed  his  purposes  to  me,  with  large  bribes 
and  commands  to  secrecy.  He  told  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  on  account  of  the  weightiest  family 
reafions,  that  the  child  which  his  countess  was  about  to 
produce  shou^  be  a  son;  and  therefore  he  urged  me,  in 
the  event  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  and  my  wife 
bearing  a  son,  to  allow  the  children  to  be  exchanged. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  dissuade  him 

He  assured  me  that  in  the  event  of  the  exchange,  my 
boy  should  be  nobly  provided  for,  and  that  he  would  till 
one  of  the  noblest  places  in  Europe.  Everything  turned 
out  according  to  the  count's  precautions.  His  lady  had 
a  daughter,  and  my  wife  a  son ;  the  children  were  ex- 
ohAnged ;  1  was  made  comparatively  rich ;  the  countess 
speedily  recovered;  and  she,  her  husband,  my  boy,  and 
their  numerous  Italian  suite,  speedily  left  oui*  quiet  little 
town,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.  For  the  course  of 
seven  years  large  sums  of  money  were  remitted  to  me, 
with  the  strictest  ii\iunctions  to  secrecy,  and  terrible 
threats  were  held  out  to  me  in  the  event  of  my  divulging 
the  facts — especially  to  you. 

Such  are  the  essential  points  of  this  strange 

utory — this  real  palace  romance.     What  a  potent 

appeal  was  hero  to  two  of  woman's  most  powerful 


passions — curiosity  and  ambition.  She  had  yet 
to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  her  parentage,  and 
learn  the  greatness  and  glory  of  which  she  bad 
been  defrauded.  The  only  clue  possessed  by  her 
at  present  was  the  name  of  the  little  Tuscan  town 
where  she  had  been  so  unnaturally  abandontd 
by  the  mother  that  bare  her.  Giving  herself  ut 
once  to  the  search,  she  started  in  quest  of  the  old 
Marchese  and  his  steward,  who  were  the  only  in- 
dividuals capable  of  affording  her  the  desiderated 
information.  Happily,  she  learned  that  both 
were  living,  though  very  aged.  She  sought  the 
steward  first,  and  discreetly  disguising  her  ohjat, 
she  elicited  the  important  fact  that  her  parent 
was  the  Comte  de  Joinville.  She  next  attemptul 
to  sound  his  master,  but  found  him  quite  impene- 
trable. After  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the 
next  step  to  be  taken,  she  visited  the  townot' 
Joinville,  in  France,  where,  to  her  mingled  aston- 
ishment and  delight,  she  learnt  that  the  objea 
of  her  search  was  no  less  a  person  than  his  High- 
ness  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  liie  first  prince  of  tlio 
blood.  With  magnificent  prospects  opening  in 
her  imagination,  she  now  hastened  to  Paris 
(during  flie  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.),  and  estab- 
lishing herself  in  a  handsome  hotel,  pubUsht  1 
widely  the  following  advertisement: — "If  thv 
heir  of  the  Comte  de  Joinville,  who  travelled  and 
resided  in  Italy  in  the  year  1773,  will  call  at  the 

Hotel  de ,  rue ,  he  will  hear  of  something 

greatly  to  his  advantage.'' 

Having  laid  this  trap.  Lady  K.  waited  at  home 
next  day  to  watch  the  result.  She  had  not  t) 
wait  long ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a 
corpulent  ecclesiastic,  supported  on  crutches,  was 
announced,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  the  conli- 
dential  agent  of  Louis  Pliilippe.  Though  generally 
a  wary  diplomatist,  yet  on  this  occasion,  stimu- 
lated by  a  hope  of  ministering  to  his  mastir'^ 
well-known  cupidity,  he  unwittingly  disclosol 
just  the  facts  which  Maria  Stella  was  so  eager  to 
elicit.  The  Comte  de  Joinville  was  better  knovn 
among  his  contemporaries  as  Egalit^,  Duke  ot 
Orleans;  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  courtiir 
that  he  had  sojourned  in  Italy  at  the  period  stated. 

Maria  Stella  was  now  thoroughly  persuaded  that  ^^^ 
was,  indeed,  the  eldest  child  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans: 
and,  in  fact,  along  with  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  hi<  odI} 
surviving  child;  Louis  Philippe,  the  present  l^'ikt?. 
heing,  in  her  estimation,  only  a  changeling,  and  all  li^j 
younger  and  real  sons  having  died.  It  may  be  supi^o^*  1 
that  she  was  not  a  little  elated  at  having,  as  she  tbou.i:'^ 
made  the  certain  discovery  that,  next  to  the  Diiolu-^-t 
d'.\ngoulerae,  she  was  first  princess  of  the  blood  if 
France,  and  t)ie  rightful  heiress  of  immense  wealth' 

But  this   discovery  was  the  ruin  of  her  happint^^ 
and  produced  nothing  to  her  in  after-life  but  (liscon)l>-rt 
and  misery ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  her.  if 
she  had  ended  her  days  in  the  persuasion  tliat  »he  v^ 
nothing  more,  by  birth,  than  the  daughter  of  the  lov- 
bom  Chiappini.    The  prosecution  of  her  princely  cIhItii- 
caused  the  destniction  alike  of  her  fortune  and  her  P''^^ 
of  mind.    She  appears  to  have  had  no  judgment,  anJ 
no  knowledge  of  character.    She  allowed  herself  t.> le 
imposed  upon  by  one  swindler  after  another.    She  w  > 
betrayed  and  made  a  prey  of.    Her  claims  never  met  l.ur 
play.    As  to  whether  they  were  true  or  faLse,  we  will  n  "t 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion.    But  it  is  wo*  t^i'*  "^ 
that  they  never  received  that  support  or  coD>iJcraii".o 
to  which  they  were  entitled, 
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In  her  nntiring  efforts  to  liavo  her  romantio 
cLums  investigated,  Maria  Stellctreceived  no  conn- 
'tenance  or  support  from  either  her  son  or  her 
husband;  for  it  ought  to  be  known  that,  previ- 
ously to  her  visit  to  Paris,  she  had  contracted  a 
sa'ond  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  livonian  no- 
bleman, the  Saron  Yon  TJngam-Stemberg.  In 
explanation  of  this  circumstance,  it  has  been 
stated  by  a  nephew  of  the  Baron,  that  his  uncle 
was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  annual  allowance 
torn  Louis  Philippe,  whilst  King  of  the  French, 
to  induce  him  to  withhold  his  aid  from  any  mea- 
sure for  enforcing  the  rights  of  his  energetic  wife. 
In  a  httle  volume,  now  ver^  scarce,  put  forth  by 
Lady  Newborough^  in  relation  to  her  claims,  she 
mentions  two  curious  facts,  which,  certainly, 
simple  as  they  are,  would  seem  to  be  in  her  favour. 
On  visiting  Paris,  she  went  as  a  stranger  to  see 
the  Palais  Eoyal,  then  the  residence  of  Louis 
Pbilippe,  while  yet  Duke  of  Orleans.  On  euriving 
before  a  full-length  portrait  of  him,  her  little  boy, 
by  whom  she  was  accompanied,  exclaimed  invo- 
luntarily, "Oh!  mamma,  here  is  a  picture  of 
grandpapa!'' — ^being  struck  with  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  the  Duke  to  old  Chiappini,  or,  if 
tbis  account  be  true,  of  the  son  to  the  father.  The 
second  circumstance  referred  to  by  Lady  New- 
borongh  is  this :  when  Louis  Philippe  was  brought 


to  the  baptismal  font,  his  weight,  it  is  stated,  was 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  fiiosc  who  held  him, 
he  being  as  heavy  as  a  child  of  five  or  six  months. 
And  this  would  have  been  about  his  age  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  the  Tuscan  provincial  town,  and 
secretly  smuggled  to  Paris. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary 
story.  We  can  add  no  material  evidence,  either 
in  proof  or  disproof  of  the  validity  of  the  claim 
thus  asserted  by  a  comparatively  feeble  lady 
against  the  wealth  and  overwhelming  influence  of 
a  royal  house.  Things  as  strange  have  happened 
in  noble  families,  as  we  could  relate,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  insuperable  improbability  in  the  tale 
of  substitution  we  have  here  referred  to.  If  true, 
it  affords  another  illustration  of  the  indurating 
influence  of  state  policy,  political  expediency,  and 
family  ambition,  habitually  pursued,  upon  the 
natural  affections.  But  we  must  now  conclude. 
Any  moralizing  remarks  would  read  insipid  after 
the  piquMit  details  through  which  we  have  been 
feverishly  hurried.  The  volumes,  from  whose 
stores  we  have  drawn  somewhat  prodigally,  are 
by  no  means  exhausted  of  their  glittering  ore. 
We  have  scarcely  tythed  the  produce  of  their  plea- 
sant pages ;  and  to  thoso  who  have  been  gratified 
by  our  cuLings,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal 
of  the  entire  work. 


TUEKEY,  AUSTRIA,  AND  RUSSIA ;   OR,  I8LAMISM,  THE  ROMISH,  AND 

RUSSO-GREEK  CHURCHES. 


The  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Eastern 
Europe  by  the  Ottoman  or  Oghusean  Tartars 
forms,  perhaps,  the  most  awful  fall  and  con- 
quest recorded  among  the  degradations  and 
rarages  of  mankind. 

That  terrible  event  was  successively  preceded 
by  the  Institution  of  Christianity — ^by  persecu- 
tions— ^by  the  loss  of  all  liberty — ^by  the  vilest 
corruption — anarchy,  massacres,  and  assassina- 
tions in  ancient  Rome — ^by  the  removal  of  the 
supreme  seat  of  Empire  to  Byzantium — ^by  the 
Tonality,  pride,  and  scandal  of  the  churches  in  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  AMca,  and  Rome ;  by  the  advent 
of  that  extraordinary  fanatic  or  impostor,  Moha- 
med — ^by  the  religion  which  he  founded,  and 
which  rapidly  extended  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, Asia  Minor,  and  westward  into  Egypt 
•iver  Africa  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  into 
bpain,  where  it  founded  a  mighty  and  civilized 
l^gdom. 

The  Saracen  conquerors  and  kaliphs  were  in  their 
t^irn  destroyed  by  a  fierce  race  who  came  forth 
from  the  moimtains  and  valleys  of  Central  Asia  as 
brigands  and  conquerors,  until  they  finally  devas- 
tated the  countries  to  the  south  and  east,  and  became 
the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  China  and  of  a  great 
pirtof  India;  while  other  hordes  of  the  same 
race  marched  and  conquered  to  the  south  and 


west,  until,  having  embraced  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hamed,  they  became  masters  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Dacia — subverted  the  Greek 
Empire — stormed  and  captured  Constantinople, 
and  transformed  the  Christian  Rasilica  of  St. 
Sophia  into  an  Islamic  Mosque. 

The  Crusades,  instead  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  Ottomans,  accelerated  the  advances  of  those 
furious  warriors  and  daimtless  fatalists.  The 
princes  and  nations  of  Christendom,  impoverished 
and  enfeebled  by  the  expenses  of,  and  the 
vast  multitude  who  perished  either  on  their 
journeys  to  or  firom,  or  in  the  battles  of,  the  Cru- 
sades, became  powerless;  and  they  abandoned  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  the  attocks  and  inroads  of 
Mohamedans.  The  Ottomans,  therefore,  rapidly 
subdued  the  degenerated  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Ma- 
cedonia, a  great  part  of  Hungary,  and  Transylvania, 
and  established  themselves  in  Buda.  Their  last  great 
attempt  was  in  1683,  when  Vienna  was  besieged 
by  Kara  (or  Black)  Mustepha,  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  including  cavalry,  foot,  and  artil- 
lery. He  cannonaded  Vienna  for  nearly  three 
months,  but  was  finally  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  celebrated  Polish  king,  John 
Sobieski.  From  that  period  the  Turkish  power 
has   been   gradually  wasting  into    comparative 
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dooay.    The  Ottomans  wero,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury,  completely  driven   out  of   Hungary  and 
Transylvania.      Greece  has  since  become  inde- 
pendent— ^Egypt  is  merely  tributary — and  Wal- 
laohia  and  Moldavia,  even  Borvia,  Montenegro, 
and  the  Herzegovina,  are  under  the  protection  of 
Eussia.     The  latter  power  has  by  conquest,  or  by 
treaty,  wrested  the  Crimea,  and  other  countries 
bordering  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
as  well  as  all  Bessarabia,  ^m  the  Turks.  During 
the  five  years*  war  with  Bussia  and  Austria, 
which  ended  in  1761,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Turks  lost  at  least  200,000  men.     Among  the 
events  which  succeeded  was  the  war  of  1806, 
which  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  extend- 
ing   the    boundaries   of   Bussia   to  the  Fruth. 
A  French  historian  has  remarked  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  was  "  despotism  moderated  by 
assassination."     In  1807  the  Sultan,  Selim,  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Janissaries.  Many 
persons  of  distinction  were  massacred  at  the  same 
time.     Selim  was  succeeded  by  his  eousin,  Mus- 
tapha  IV.,  who  immediately  renewed  the  war 
with  Bussia,  the  fleet  of  which  was  defeated  by 
the  Turkish  admiral  near  Tenedos.      The  short 
reign  of  Mustapha  was  a  period  of  insiurections 
and  bloodshed.     He  was  deposed  by  the  Pasha  of 
Boustchouk  and  the  Mufty.    Before  surrendering 
he  murdered  Selim  and  flung  his  corpse  among 
the  troops.     Mustapha  was  then  imprisoned,  and 
his  brother  Mahmoud  was    proclaimed  Sultan. 
And  the  grand  vizier   strangled    Mustapha  in 
November,    1808.      On  the  following  day  one 
of  his  wives  gave  birth  to  a  son.      She,  with 
her   son,    were   drowned  by    the    new    Sultan 
in  the  Bosphorus.    The  eventful  reign  of  Mah- 
moud was  stained  by  many  crimes,   the  most 
atrocious  of  which  was  the  massacre  at  Scio  of 
40,000  Greeks,  men,  women,  and  children.     This 
is  the  most  horrible  butchery  on  record  since  the 
time  of  the  first  Tartar  conquests  in  Europe. 
Thirty  thousand  beauti^  young  women  and  boys 
were  alone  saved,  and  reserved  as  slaves,  of  the 
whole  population  of  this  flourishing  place;  all  the 
rest  were  barbarously  slain.      Thousands  were 
burnt  alive  in  their  dwellings;   every  building 
was  rased  or  set  on  fire.    Even  7,000  Greeks,  who 
were  prevailed  to  return,  on  a  guarantee  of  safety 
given   by  the   English,   French,   Austrian,    and 
Bussian  consuls,  were  afterwards  most  treachr 
erously  butchered  by  the  Turkish  fatalists.     The 
violations  of  chastity,  and  the  other  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Mussulmen,  are  too  shocking  to 
modesty,  decency,  and  humanity,  to  permit  us  to 
relate.     By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  France  secretly 
abandoned  her  alliance  with  Turkey,  on  which 
Bussia  declared  war  against  the  latter,  marched 
an  army  into  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  drove 
the  Turks  from  their  strong  hold  of  Silistria ;  but 
General  Bragation  was  afterwards  defeated,  after 
losing  about  10,000  men,  slain  by  the  Ottomans; 
the  Bosphorus  being  at  the  same  time  in  posses- 
sion of   a  British  fleet  in  consequence  of  the 
Sultan  having  demanded  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land.    The  Pachas  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Widin, 
and  Boumelia  were,  during  the  wars  with  Bussia, 


always  creating  disturbances,  enfeebling  the 
Sultan's  power,  and  endeavouring  to  efibct  their 
independence.  After  the  peace  with  Bussia  ho 
suppressed  those  disorders  and  humbled  the 
Pachas.  Atrocious  massacres  were  also  perpe- 
trated at  Belgrade  and  other  places.  Bloody  and 
formidable  insurrections  broke  put  in  182I|  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  The  fierce  Pacha  of 
Janina  was,  however,*  after  a  long  and  desper<it43 
resistance,  destroyed.  The  Greeks  revolted,  and 
the  Greek  patriarch  was  put  to  death  the  same 
year  at  C!onstantinople. 

Mahmoud,  having  on  his  accession  strangled  the 
only  son,  and  drowned  in  the  BospboniB  four  wives, 
supposed  to  be  pregnant,  of  his  b2X)th6r  Mustapha, 
he  remained  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  0th- 
man.  His  assassination  would  have  terminated  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  Sultans  were  usually  stran- 
gled by  the  Janissaries.  He  therefore  disbanded, 
massacred,  or  removed,  the  whole  body  of  that 
peculiarly  Turkish  and  dangerous  soldiery.  He 
then  resolved  to  model  his  army  on  a  plan  ap- 
proaching to  the  European  system  of  militaiy 
science.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Navarino,  1827, 
by  which  the  English,  Bussian,  and  French 
fleets  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  Turkey, 
the  Greeks  achieved  their  independence.  The 
Emperor  of  Bussia  soon  after  led  his  armies  sgainit 
the  Turkish  forces,  and  captured  Brahiloff  and  Silis- 
tria. The  Sultan  in  desperation  roused  the  Turb 
into  religious  enthusiasm  by  imfiirling  the  sacred 
banner  of  Mohamed.  Their  ancient  courage,  vigour, 
and  ferocity  seemed  to  have  revived,  and  the 
Bussians  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss 
before  Schumla;  but  afterwards  rallying,  they 
gained  the  battle  of  Kaletscha,  and  soon  after 
crossed  the  Balkan  and  entered  into  and  occupied 
Adrianople.  On  the  29th  of  August,  1 829,  an  armis- 
tice was  agreed  upon,  and  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
September,  which  secured  the  Protectorate  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Bussia,  and,  de  fi^o, 
the  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The 
treaty  of  Adrianople  was  indeed  humiliating  to 
the  proud  soul  of  Mahmoud.  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia were  as  sovereignties  rendered  independait 
on  paying  a  small  annual  tribute.  Six  leagues  ot 
the  south  banks  of  the  Danube  facing  Bessarabia 
were  ceded  to  Bussia,  together  with  300  leagues 
additional  of  the  coasts  of  the  Bhick  Sea,— besides 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  1 10  millions  of  silyer 
piastres  should  be  paid  to  the  Czar.  All  the  re- 
maining ports  of  Greece  were  ceded.  The 
Turkish  Admiral  treacherously  abandoned  his 
master  and  sailed  to  Egypt  with  his  small  fleet, 
which  was  retained  by  the  Pacha. 

Mehemet  Ali  meanwhile  nearly  became  an  ^' 
dependent  prince  over  Egypt,  and  his  able  son  and 
general  conquered  Syria,  marched  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  July,  1832,  after  the  gr^at 
battle  of  Koniah  (Iconium),  advanced  to  within 
eighty  miles  of  Constantinople.     By  the  tioatits 
of  Xonia  and  Unker-Skelessi,  Mehemet  Ali  was 
invested  with  sovereignty  not  only  over  Egyj'^' 
but  over  Syria  and  Candia.    If  left  to  himself  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  would  in  time  probably  OTcrthww 
the  power  of  the  Sultan,     Whila  again  jatpariag 
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for  war  in  1^30,  after  haying  reconstructed  a  fleet, 
Malimoad  suddenly  died.  True  Mussulmans 
Becretly  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  innovator  of 
their  superstitions  and  customs;  but  the  loss  of 
Mahmoud  was  disastrous  for  a  time,  and  the  sub- 
sequent interventions  of  Kussia  may  prove  prece- 
dents fatal  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  youth,  the  present  Sultan  Abdul 
Medcbid. 

In  September  following,  the  Eussians  again 
morphed  over  the  !Danubian  Principalities,  crossed 
the  Balkan,  and  under  the  pretext  of  protecting 
the  Sultan  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  they  occupied  Constantinople. 

Ibraham  Pacha  was  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  Syria  in  1840-41,  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
Tention  of  London  in  1840  between  England, 
ATistria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  authority  of 
the  Sultan  was  reTestabUshed  in  Jerusalem,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
recent  war  with  Montenegro,  his  dominions  have 
not  since  been  disturbed  eiUier  by  internal  or  foreign 
war.  The  revolution  of  1848  did  not  extend 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  asylum  and  pro? 
teetion  afforded  to  the  Hungarian  ftigitives  speak 
highly  of  the  hospitality,  truth,  and  honour  of  the 
Saltan.  But  meantime  fiscal,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal maladies  have  greatly  enfeebled  the  Ottoman 
power,  while  Bussia  at  the  same  time  has  been 
gaining  additional  strength. 

Austria,  from  her  geographical  position,  her 
35,000,000  of  subjects,  her  military  superiority, 
and  the  remarkable  fbrtility  and  rich  products  of 
her  soils,  ought  naturally  to  be  the  mistress  of  all 
the  countries  below  Vienna,  drained  by  the 
Danube.  But  Austria  has  not  only  less  power,  but 
far  less  influence  thap  Eussia,  in  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Carpathians  and  the  Balkan — between 
Croatia  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  eomprising  numerous 
states  and  antagonistic  races,  is  comparatively 
weak,  not  only  offensively,  but  in  regard  to  her 
domestic  security.  The  fhct  of  her  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  Bussian  army  to  suppress  the 
Htmgarian  insurrection  of  1848-9  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  weakness.  That  aid  was  not  only  momen* 
toos  at  the  time,  but  it  may  possibly  become  a 
precedent  which  may  hereafter  cause  the  disin- 
tegrity  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg- 
Loraine. 

The  comparative  condition  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Empires  may  be    summed   up    as 

follows : — 

Rist,  as  to  AnsTBiA. — ^If  any  country  owes,  in 
a  superior  degree,  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  all 
the  elements  of  wealth,  generally  distributed  in 
great  variety  and  profusion,  that  country  is  com- 
prised withm  the  boimdarios  of  the  states  which, 
as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  together  with 
those  appertaining  by  hereditary  succession  to  the 
"ouae  of  Hapsburg,  constitute  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. They  comprise  an  area  of  225,496  English 
square  miles,  or  194,672  geographical  square 
smes;  or  105,400  geographical  square  milos  more 
than  aU  the  United  Kingdom,  whicl^  YfHk  ftU  its 


islands  comprises  only  91,300  geographical  square 
miles. 

No  country  in  Europe  is  more  extensively 
drained,  fertilized,  or  more  benehted  by  running 
streams  and  navigable  rivers,  than  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Her  climate  and  if'oil  yield  all  sorts  of 
grain  and  farinaceous  productions,  all  kinds  of 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables;  wine,  oil,  and 
honey  in  abundance ;  iron,  coal,  and  other  pre- 
cious metals;  excellent  timber  for  all  purposes; 
flocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  homed  cattle;  excel- 
lenthorses — plentiful  fresh  and  saltwater  fisheries: 
in  fact,  all  the  natural  advantages  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  riches,  power,  and  happiness, 

Yet  Austria  is  comparatively  poor  and  povrer^ 
less.  The  absence  of  an  intelligent,  just,  and  wise 
government,  appears  JAxe  radical  cause  of  this 
poverty  and  weakness.  But  there  are  other  and 
almost  incurable  causes.  Naturally,  eaoh  natioii 
speaking 'the  same  language,  would  constitute  ft 
distinct  independent  state  with  its  own  gove^* 
ment.  Yiolence,  injustice,  conquest,  or  inheri-? 
tanoe  have  origiiially  and  usually  given  to  princes 
or  nations,  soverei^ty  over  countries  to  which 
they  had  no  other  right.  Sinoe  the  dovniifaU  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  Austria  oonstitutes  the  mosti 
prominent  example  of  this  fact  The  SoJavoniana 
of  Bohemia,  Gallioia,  Hungary,  and  other  states, 
have  no  affinity  in  language  or  racoi  no  aflbction 
for  the  Germans  or  Italians;  nor  have  ttie  two 
latter  any  bonds  of  unity,  the  latter  naturally  and 
justly  hate  the  former ;  who  are  also  detested  by 
the  other  races. 

The  population  of  all  the  Austrian  States,  as 
set  forth  officially  in  1852,  amounts  to  36,514,446 
inhabitants,  divided  nearly  as  follows  i — 8ekw0t, 
or  Sclavonians  in  Gallicia,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  &c.,  at  least  17,000,000.  Ma- 
ff^ara  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  fto.,  5,600,000 ; 
Italians,  5,200,000 ;  Germans  in  Austria  Proper, 
Bohemia,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  7,000,000 ;  Jews, 
730,000;  DaciansorWaUachs,  2,000,000;  Arme- 
nians and  Gypsies,  1,700 ;  or  about  37,000,000. 
The  religious  divisbna  are  stated  to  be,  Boman 
Oatholics  including  Italians  and  most  of  the 
Magyars  and  military,  26,857,172;  Greeks, 
6,656,601;  Protestants,  only  3,448,564;  Uni- 
tarians, 50,541 ;  Jews,  729,005 ;  Gypsies,  &o., 
2,353. 

Austria,  therefore,  has  no  great  union  of  reliT 
gion,  no  more  than  of  language ;  for,  although  the 
Boman  Catholics  number  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population,  religion  does  not  bind  the  Italian, 
Magyar,  and  Sclavonic  Boman  Catholics  to  each 
other,  far  less  with  the  Austrian  Germans. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  Emperor  has  given 
absolute  authority  to  the  Pope  over  all  the  pre- 
lates, priests,  and  monasteries ;  and  of  education 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  ever  since 
the  days  of  Joseph  the  Second,  until  1848-9. 
They  have  been  restored,  together  with  the  most 
tyrannical  absolutism,  and  the  most  darkmin^ 
(  FerJinsi^rungJ  and  iilencing  (  VerdummmfJ  $ysUm 
of  government  and  bureaucratic  administration, 
by  the  notorious  Prince  Eelix  Schwartzenberg 
an4  the  present  Imperial  yoimg  tyrant. 
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Therefore,  with  ruined  finances,  a  bankrupt 
treasury,  a  despotic  and  barbarous  government, — 
a  diu'kening  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, — a  Jesuitical 
education  of  the  people — ^no  liberty  of  the  press  or 
of  speech,  and  a  population  of  antagonistic  races, 
Austria  is  internally  and  externally  the  very  re- 
verse in  power  and  strength  of  a  country  like 
France,  with  35,000,000  of  people,  all  speaking 
the  same  language,  and,  as  a  nation,  formidably 
imited  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

From  the  first  days  of  Joseph  II.,  until  the 
untoward  and  calamitous  revolution  of  1848, — 
untoward  and  calamitous,  because  the  Austnan 
people  were  not  educated  or  prepared  for  constitu- 
tional self-government, — the  administration  was 
paternal,  and  the  people,  although  not  enjoying 
political  freedom  nor  representative  government, 
were  in  practice,  governed  with  tenderness,  and 
no  people  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  means 
of  physical  enjoyment.  This  was  especially  re- 
markable during  the  long  and  ndld  administration 
of  Prince  Mettemich.  But  the  error  was  not  having 
prepared  the  national  mind  for  the  progress  and 
necessities  of  the  times.  Prince  Metternich  had 
long  perceived,  and  had  seriously  reflected  on  this 
great  moral  weakness.  But  his  power  internally 
(not  externally),  was  so  completely  limited  by 
Francis  I.,  that  he  found  it  utterly  hopeless  to 
cure  the  dangerous  and  fatal  malady  of  national 
ignorance.  Yet  as  far  back  as  1821,  writing  on 
the  state  of  Europe  to  a  Foreign  Ambassador, 
Count  Berstett,  he  said,  *^  Le  Temps  avance  au 
milieu  des  orages :  votdoir  arr^ter  aa  dSmarehe  sera 
un  vain  efforL**  "  Time"  said  he,  meaning  civili- 
zation, "advances  in  the  midst  of  storms:  to 
attempt  to  arrest  its  progress  would  be  a  vain 
effort." 

KussiA,  since  the  days  of  Peter,  called  the 
Groat,  has  become  the  most  gigantic  Empire  ter- 
ritorially in  the  world.  But  Kussia,  though  for- 
midable either  to  Austria  or  to  Turkey,  is  not 
like  France  dangerously  powerful,  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar 
and  some  of  his  acquisitions,  such  as  Poland  and 
the  German  Baltic  Provinces,  really  constitute  ele- 
ments of  extraordinary  weakness.  The  government 
of  the  Czar  is  an  absolute  despotism.  Probably  he 
could  not  rule  otherwise,  when  we  consider  that 
his  subjects  are  neither  educated  for,  nor  are  their 
traditions  such  as  would  make  them  appreciate, 
free  government ;  the  Germans  and  Fins,  perhaps, 
excepted.  The  European  subjects  of  the  Czar 
arc  given  officially  as  amounting  to  54,092,300, 
exclusively  of  Poland  and  Finland.  The  first  has 
a  population  of  4,781,355,  and  the  latter  1,412,315. 
His  Asiatic  subjects  are  estimated  at  5,500,000, 
including  (Georgia,  Siberia,  &c.,  altogether  about 
66,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  Greek  Emperor,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  (a..d.  989)  gave  his  sister  Anne  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Czar  Vlodimar.  The  women,  espe- 
cially Queens,  have  always,  at  least  so  the  monkish 
writers  tell  us,  been  famous  in  making  converts. 
In  England  Queen  Bertha  in  590  converted  her 
Saxon  and  Pagan  husband,  Ethelbert,  and  St. 
Augustine  baptized  liim.     In  Franco,  Clotilda,  in 


the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  persuaded 
Clevis,  her  idolatrous  husband,  to  become  a 
Christian.  Anne,  in  like  manner,  allured  her 
heathenMuscovite  into  the  Greek  Church;  and  mar- 
vellous has  been  the  effect  of  her  piety,  for  no  less 
than  50,000,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  present 
Czar  are  devout  believers. of  all  the  doctrines  of 
Greek  Catholicism,  dutiful  to  the  ecclesiaBtics,  and 
scrupulous  observers  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is,  moreover,  this  hierarchy  of 
which  the  Czar  is  the  Pontiff,  that  renders  him 
formidable  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Besides  Greeks, 
there  are  7,300,000  Eoman  Catholics,  chiefly  in 
Poland;  3,500,000  Protestants;  2,500,000  Islam- 
ites; 1,500,000  Jews;  1,000,000  Aimenians; 
and  about  1,000,000  of  Idolaters  within  the 
Eussian  Empire. 

With  respect  to  Turkey,  the  Russian  army  is 
formidable ;  nor  can  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea 
be  considered  insignificant  if  Turkey  were  left 
alone  to  oppose  the  Czar.  The  Russian  Treasury 
would  not  serve  long  in  a  general  war,  but  the 
revenue  is  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  a  war 
against  the  Sultan ;  and  even  against  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

Although  the  Ottoman  Government  has  no  na- 
tional debt,  the  finances  are  in  a  state  of  miserable 
disorder,  and  greatly  dependent  upon  the  tributes 
fix)m  Egypt  and  the  Danubian  Provinces.  The 
latter,  though  small,  would  cease  the  moment  a 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth. 

The  Ottoman  Empibe  is  inhabited  by  numerons 
races,  professing  different  religions.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  35,350,000, 
of  which,  20,550,000  are  estimated  to  be  Islamites. 
But  these  include  nearly  5,700,000  Arabs  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Arabia;  and 
10,700,000  scattered  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  1,900,000  Turkmans,  also 
in  Asia.  In  European  Turkey,  including  Valla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Thrace, 
&c.,  the  whole  Ottoman  population,  greatly  mixed 
in  blood,  cmiount  to  no  more  than  1,100,000, 
while  the  Sclavonians,  Dacians,  &c.,  amomit  to 
not  less  than  11,200,000,  all  of  the  Greek  religion; 
the  Greeks,  &c.,  to  2,500,000.  The  whole  nnm- 
ber  of  Turkish  Mussulmans,  in  Turkish  Europe, 
amounts,  it  is  true,  to  about  3,500,000;  but  two- 
thirds  of  them  or  their  parents  were  ren^;adc 
Christians. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  Greeb 
and  Arminians  in  religion;  and  although  the 
Sultan  considers  himself  the  Kaliph  of  UieHo- 
hamedans,  yet  the  Greek  hierarchy,  of  which 
the  Czar  is  the  head,  is  not  only  dominant  in  the 
Danubian  Provinces,  but  in  Eussia;  and  the 
Eomish  hierarchy,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  nomi- 
nal, but  tho  Emperors  of  Austria  and  France  are 
the  real  heads,  all  meet  in  spiritual  antagonism 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

With  the  Eussian  policy  of  assuming  Supremacy 
over  all  the  professore  of  the  Greek  Church,  reh- 
gion  forms  the  groimd  of  the  unwarrantable  de- 
mands recently  made  by  the  Czar  on  the  SaltaD- 
Franco  obtained  since  tho  accession  of  Napoleon 
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III.,  the  privileges  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1 740, 
over  the  My  shrines,  in  Palestine,  for  French  Eoman 
Catholics.  The  Czar  claimed  and  obtained  the 
same  for  his  subjects  of  the  Greek  Church ;  not 
content  with  this  concession,  he  has  demanded 
treaty  stipulations  for  the  Sultan's  subjects  of  the 
Greek  reUgion,  which  would  render  the  latter  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar,  rather  than  of  the  Sultan. 

The  latter  has  refused  to  accede  to  these  degra- 
ding and  insulting  demands.  By  the  last  treaty 
{Smed  of  BaUan-Limm)  between  Turkey  and 
Hussia,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a 
dangerous  state  of  disturbance,  within  the  Molda- 
Tia,  or  Moldavea,  each  power  might  occupy  those 
proYiQces,  each  with  an  army  not  exceeding  res- 
pectively 16,000  men. 

There  has  not  been,  there  is  not,  any  dangerous 
commotion  within  the  Danubian  provinces;  yet 
the  Czar  has  marched  a  formidable  army  across 
the  Pruth. 

The  Standing  Army,  in  effective  force,  of  all 
Tm'key,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  is  stated  to  be  138,000 
strong.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  statements  re- 
cently made  by  a  Prussian  officer,  who  until  lately 
had  served  in  it,  and  Marshal  Marmont  gave  the 
same  testimony,  the  discipline  is  miserable  and 
inefficient ;  but  the  Turks,  who  are  Islamites,  will 
now  fight,  as  they  have  done  before,  with  the 
dauntl^  fary  of  zealots  and  fatalists,  especially 
ii'  the  Sultan  unfurls  the  standard  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  with  his  forces  and  fleet 
can  also,  and  will  no  doubt,  extend  very  efficient 
aid  to  the  Sultan ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet  though 
not  consisting  of  many  ships,  may  be  considered 
a  fair  auxiliary  force. 

The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  cannot 
however  be  maintained,  unless  England  and 
France  defend  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.    Aus- 


tria having  called  in  the  Eussians  to  subdue 
Hungary,  will  neither  offend  nor  oppose  the  Czar. 

England  and  Prance,  united,  might  defend  the 
Sultan,  and  humble  Bussia ;  but  the  calamities  and 
expenses  attendant  on  and  consequent  to,  a  new 
war,  would  be  incalculable,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  possible  but  the  probable  results.  The 
^mds,  public  and  private  credit,  manufactures, 
trade,  and  navigation,  and  the  peace  of  all  Europe 
would  be  hazarded  and  perilled  by  a  war  between 
Kussia  and  Turkey,  in  which  England  and  Prance 
would  in  arms  interfere. 

But  looking  at  Egypt  with  reference  to  India 
and  the  Australian  Colonies,  no  other  European 
Sovereign  can  be  allowed  to  have  exclusive  power 
over  the  route  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  great  question  to  solve, — the  great 
policy  to  follow,  is  how  to  preserve  peace  in 
Europe, — whether  we  caunot  preserve  Egypt 
without  intermeddling  either  with  Bussia  or  Tur- 
key in  Europe. 

If  the  Czar  invades  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan, 
if  England  and  Prance  oppose  him,  the  commerce 
of  Bussia  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  as  well  as 
his  fleets,  would  no  doubt  be  annihilated.  The 
Poles  would  probably  rebel,  the  Georgians  and 
Circassians  would  become  formidable  to  his  south- 
eastern dominions,  his  treasury  would  become  ex- 
hausted, his  finances  disordered,  and  his  credit 
ruined. 

Bussia,  thus  enfeebled,  a  revolution  in  Hungary 
and  Italy  would  certainly  follow.  It  would  be 
impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  calamities, 
revolutions,  and  consequence  of  a  war  commencing 
in  the  East,  but  which  would  inevitably  extend  to 
the  nations  of  Central,  and  be  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  Western  Europe. 

M'G. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PBINCIPALLY  DEVOTED   TO   THE    AFFAIRS   OF    THE  LADIES. 

The  events  which  I  have  undertaken  to  relate, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Philippi,  situated  in  that 
extensive  tract  of  Western  Territory,  denominated 
the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Lest  these 
names  of  places  should  prove  puzzling  to  the 
modem  geographer,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
warn  the  reader,  that  having  certain  reasons  for 
ambiguity — reasons  which  he  may  chance  to  per- 
ceive in  the  course  of  our  narrative — ^he  may 
spare  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  to  the  map 
for  the  exact  scene  of  the  events  which  we  are 
about  to  detail. 

The  manufacturing  city  of  Philippi,  more 
manifestly  than  many  others  of  its  class,  was  a 
spot  where  man  seemed  to  be  exerting  his  utmost 
efforts  to  deform  and  disfigure  the  face  of  bcauti- 


fcd  nature.  It  occupied  a  site  at  the  confluence 
of  three  noble  rivers — the  "Muddy  Water"  from 
the  south,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tains, was  a  restless  and  turbid  stream,  till  it 
mingled  with  the  "Clear  Water"  approaching 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  North; — when  they 
flowed  away  towards  the  West,  forming  the  Ha- 
wah-hah  or  '*  Slow-rolling  Water," — a  bright, 
blue,  noble  river,  upon  whose  broad  bosom  came 
and  went  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

Overhanging  those  meeting  rivers  and  the  flat 
promontory  where  the  city  was  built,  was  an 
area  of  hills  wooded  and  clothed  with  verdure  to 
their  tops.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  on  one  side,  they  rose  into  steep  acclivities, 
and  on  the  other  stretched  away  ii^to  a  wide 
amphitheatre  of  eminences,  among  whose  rounded 
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and  graceful  summits,  tlie  eye  at  length  found  its 
way  to  the  horizon.  Amid  all  this  panorama  of 
niouutains  and  rivers,  the  city  rose  a  vast  ag- 
glomeration of  iron  forges,  smelting  furnaces, 
brick  kilns,  cotton  manufactories,  lead  works  and 
s;ilt  works,  shrouded  in  an  eternal  twilight'  of 
smoke. 

To  entertain  a  just  idea  of  it,  we  must  mount 
to  the  clear  summit  of  one  of  the  environing 
hills ;  and  far  down  in  a  hollow  beneath  us,  like 
u  pit,  of  which  the  ridges  on  our  level  form 
the  mouth,  we  behold  a  den  of  brown  smoke, 
through  which  the  tall  mill  chimneys,  black 
spires  and  buildings,  loom  shadowy  and  spectral; 
and  the  smelting  furnaces  oast  upwards  in  diverg- 
ing rays,  strong  Jivid  gleams  of  white  heat.  With 
the  roar  of  machinery,  ascending  hollow  and 
muffled  as  from  under  ground,  the  hammering  of 
iron,  the  agonizing  oough  of  high  pressure  en- 
gines, we  shall  find,  as  we  stand  here,  our 
thoughts  recur  to  those  regions  of  *' black  Tar- 
tarus," more  vividly  than  ever  they  did,  since 
struck  into  terror  by  classio  visions  of  the  place 
of  punishment  in  school-boy  days. 

Some  of  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Philippi 
are  Merchant  Princes.  Their  wealth  is  immense 
and  inexhaustible;  at  least  in  so  long  aa  their 
bituminous  coal-tracts  are  bo;  and  the  hills  of 
iron  ore,  which  extend  over  a  district  of  oountry 
as  large  as  the  area  of  England  three  times  multi- 
plied. Wealth  brings  li^xury,  and  all  along  the 
bonks  of  the  beautiful  Ha-wah-bah,  far  out  of 
the  smoke  and  din  of  the  city,  arise  thosa  white 
villas  where  the  richer  citizens  of  Philippi  sur- 
round themselves  with  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
life.  They  are  usually  of  light  Grecian  design, 
with  portico  and  colonnade,  suited  to  a  olime 
more  genial  than  our  own,  and  surrounded 
^vith  gardens  and  groves.  Here  the  vine 
grows  in  terraces  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  the 
peach  and  the  nectarine,  without  the  sheltering 
necessity  of  a  wall,  so  disfiguring  to  an  Snglish 
garden.. 

Melons  and  gourds  in  their  infinite  variety 
fiourish  in  the  open  sun;  and  the  magnolia,  the 
myrtle,  the  cactus,  and  the  geranium,  without  the 
aid  of  a  green  house,  display  their  beauty  among 
the  common  flowers  of  the  garden. 

Our  story  opens  at  one  of  the  villas.  It  is 
situated  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Philippi.  The 
broad  bright  rivulet  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance, 
winds  at  the  foot  of  the  grounds.  These,  at  the 
back  of  the  buildings,  slope  up  into  a  lofty  eleva- 
tion, where  the  locust  tree,  and  the  wild  orange, 
and  the  shumac,  blossom  in  the  early  summer 
over  the  grass,  and  where  clumps  of  forest  trees 
ornament  and  diversify  a  scene  to  which  a  certain 
degree  of  wildness  and  luxuriance  imparts  a  charm 
more  than  compensating  for  all  the  trim  orderli- 
ness of  an  English  park.  The  time  is  an  even- 
ing in  mid-autumn,  when  the  heat  is  oftener  in- 
tonser  than  at  any  season  of  the  yeat.  It  is 
growing  late,  and  in  one  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
which  lead  into  each  other  as  well  as  out  upon  an 
open  balcony — the  doors  meanwhile  standing 
wide  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are  a 


cluster  of  young  ladies.  They  are  just  escaped 
into  this  the  woman's  quarter  from  die  restraints 
imposed  by  the  presence  of  gentlemen  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  ninety- eight  Fahrenheit — and  are  at 
their  ease.  The  conversation  is  of  course  of  that 
instructive  kind  generally  maintained  with  each 
other  by  young  ladies  in  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

One  fat  young  lady  who  has  a  very  iU-used 
look,  is  complaining  violently  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  heat.  "  I  wonder  how  long  this  is  to  last," 
said  she,  breaking  out  into  yiolenoe  against  the 
tormentor.  "Do  you  know  what  I  have  been 
thinking  all  day  ?  I  have  been  thinking  myself 
an  oyster  shut  up  in  a  shell,  and  thpown  to  dissolve 
into  a  bed  of  hot  sand." 

"  Alas,  that  no  pe€u:l — such  as  sweet  temper- 
should  have  become  visible  in  the  process '' — re- 
plied aimther.  **  Poor  Caroline,"  rejoined  a  third, 
''  you  would  die  if  you  had  nothing  to  complain 
of;  for  my  part  I  strongly  affectionate  the  heat; 
it  gives  one  an  excuse  for  being  idle,  wd  sitting 
in  a  rocking-chair  9II  day  and  doing  nothing  but 
rooking  up  and  down,  up  and  down,"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  the  young  lady  began  to 
rock  violently. 

^^The  first  sign  I  feel  within  ipa  of  letunqng 
existence,"  said  the  fat  young  lady^  ^'  is  a  reviyal 
of  the  sense  of  appetite ;  and  this  &f  your  espe- 
cial information,  Blanche  Tremant,  our  hostess 
Qjdd  enterUuner.'* 

«  VexT  good,"  pfdd  another,  ''wo  are  all  of 
Caroline  s  opinion ;  issue  your  orders,  Blanch^*" 

'*  Wh4t  shall  it  be  ?"  interposed  anotb^. 

'^  Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  a  plain-looking  girl,  with  a  slight  Irish  ac- 
cent. 

"1^0,"  paid  tha  fat  young  lady,  "  here's  your 
bill  Qf  fare — ^A  large  green  watermelon)  full  of 
pink  and  yellow  juice,  a  side  dish  of  grapes  of 
the  true  Muscatel  sort,  another  of  round-cheeked, 
red  and  golden  peaches,  and  a  fountain  of  water, 
and  a  mountain  of  ice.  Does  that  meet  with 
your  approbation,  Blanche  Tremont  ?" 

The  young  lady  thus  addressed  had  a  gravity 
in  her  countenance  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
years,  and  at  present  with  the  radiant  and  exube- 
rant spirits  around  her.  She  gave  no  reply ;  bat 
they  proceeded  to  accompHsh  their  wishes  all  the 
same,  she,  of  course,  having  been  only  consulted 
for  form's  sake.  She  maintained  a  remarkably 
reserved  and  chilling  deportment  for  a  young 
hostess  entertaining  a  party  of  friflnds ;  but  it 
was  probably  her  natural  manner,  for  it  made  uo 
difference  in  the  species  or  extent  of  their  en- 
joyments. Never  was  that  quality  denominated 
*' dignified  reserve,"  if,  indeed,  in  Blanche  Tre- 
mont's  case  it  were  such,  more  lost  than  it  was 
upon  her  present  associates,  aa  indeed  it  is  a 
quality  perfectly  unrecognisable  by  the  American 
mind  in  general ;  and  they  treated  her  in  the  free 
and  easy  style  common  to  all  young  ladies  ia  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Yet  was  there  a 
something  that  separated  them  in  spite  of  the 
conmiunity  of  station,  pursuits  and  youth  and 
long  associations ;  a  something  which  both  felt, 
I  but  which  long  custom  had  divested   of  any 
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mingliog  of  external  restraint.  They  had  been 
neighbours  and  companions  from  infEUicy ;  and  by 
a  costom  oommon  to  America  when  hot  weather 
prevents  the  intercourse  of  visiting,  had  gathered 
in  a  bevy  at  the  residence  where  Blanche  Tremont 
reigned  as  maitresse  de  menage,  orphaned  as  she 
had  been  on  her  mother's  side  fron;  infancy.  Her 
lather  was  an  iron  merchant — ^a  wealthy  one — 
and  she  was  his  heiress  and  only  child. 

In  due  time  the  desired  fruits  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  girls  became  very  animated 
over  peaches  and  melons  \  but  Blanche  touched 
nothing. 

"  Why  don't  you  eat,  child  ?"  enquired  one — 
"  Oh,  I  see — past  twelve  o'clock,  and  to-morrow 
is  a  jour  dejeune.  Why  don't  you  do  as  Charlotte 
O'Gorman  does,  and  who  has  a  much  better  right 
to  fast  than  you,  being  from  that  most  Catholic 
country,  Ireland,  and  a  Coadjutor's  sister  to  boot. 
See  what  a  round  red  face  she  hM,  which  could 
not  be  if  she  was  a  stranger  to  beef  and  mutton 
on  Fridays  and  every  day.  Pray  tell  me,  Charlotte 
0' Gorman,  how  many  days  of  the  year  do  you  go 
lasting  to  bed  ?" 

Charlotte  who  was  a  joUy  good-natured  crea- 
ture, made  answer  with  a  song,  the  delivery  of 
Avhich  was  in  no  way  improved,  and  the  words 
rendered  quite  unintelligible,  by  a  mouthful  of 
mcbn. 

"  Charlotte,  dear,  what  would  you  take  and  bo 
a  nun?"  again  enquired  the  fair  questioner. 

"  Not  for  St.  Agnes,  or  St.  Catherine,  or  St, 
Cecilia,  or  the  eleven  thousand  holy  virgins — I 
am  going  to  be  married  whenever  I  can." 

"I  wish  somebody^*  (the  somebody  pronounced 
with  significance),  "  could  see  the  cormorant  Carry 
can  make  of  herself  over  water-melons,"  said 
another.  "  At  the  supper  proper,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  this  evening,  when  somehody  was  aU  devo- 
tion and  duty,  pressing  upon  her  acceptance  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  hour — not  a  morsel  would 
she  Buflfer  to  pass  those  sensitive  lips.  I  suppose 
she  wished  to  persuade  him  she  was  a  sylph,  who 
lived  upon  air  and  dew." 

To  which  the  fat  young  lady,  putting  her  fijiger 
into  her  ears,  exclaimed,  "  On,  how  your  tongue 
rings !" 

Blanche  Tremont  had  suddenly  dissevered  her- 
f5olf  from  the  group. 

**  Where  is  Blanche?"  inquired  the  fet  young 
hidy,  who  got  into  extravagant  spirits.  And  there 
^03  Blanche,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  mirth  and 
clatter,  discovered,  in  no  way  disconcerted  or  dis- 
composed, kneeling  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  In 
a  recess  before  her  was  a  little  waxen  image  of  a 
siint,  and  to  this  she  was  paying  her  devotions, 
"with  a  string  of  black  beads  in  her  hand,  and 
inuttering  some  Latin  formulary  as  fast  as  her  lips 
could  go.  It  was,  probably,  quite  accordant  to 
custom,  for  the  young  ladies  took  no  farther  notice 
of  her  than  if  she  herself  had  been  a  waxen 
image ;  and  continued  their  revels  quite  regard- 
less of  the  solemnity  of  her  occupation.  They 
pelted  each  other  with  bon-hona;  they  launched 
grapes,  and,  even  peaches,  at  each  other's  heads, 
seeming  resolved  to  make  amends  for  the  languor 


of  the  day  in  the  renovated  apirita  of  the  hour. 
Blanche  seemed  in  no  manner  discomposed,  but 
continued  for  a  long  time  her  mutterings,  and 
crossings,  and  fumblings  with  beads.  Custom  had, 
perhaps,  familiarized  her  with  this  sort  of  accompa- 
niment, or  she  might  have  considered  it  as  com- 
prehending the  privileges  of  martyrdom,  for 
certainly  many  other  places  might  have  been 
imagined  more  suitable  l3ian  this  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion. 

And  now  the  revel  began  to  arrive  at  spring- 
tide. Joining  hands,  the  young  ladies  ibrmed 
themselves  into  a  corps-de-ballet — all  singing  at 
onoe,  by  way  of  orchestra,  and  in  different  tunes 
and  varjong  keys — ^the  mirth  was  waxing  "  fast 
and  furious,"  when  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered — ^a  Tartar.  The  Tartar  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  lady  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  the  first  glance 
at  whom  told  of  that  unmistakeable  entity,  an  old 
maid.  She  was  tall,  lean,  straight,  and  stifP.  She 
had  a  face  like  a  man's,  garnished  on  either  side 
with  a  little  "bunch  of  thin  wiry  curls,  a  long 
sinewy  neck,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  door,  waiting  tho 
effect  of  her  presence.  As  soon  as  the  appearance 
of  this  solemn  apparition  had  caused  a  temporary 
luU,  Miss  Spicer  spoke — 

"Young  ladies !" — ^said  Miss  Spicer — "  young 
ladies,  I  am  astonished !" 

This  phrase  of  Miss  Spicer^s  was  one  which  she 
only  used  upon  extreme  occasions,  and  which,  on 
these  occasions,  she  prided  herself  upon  pro- 
nouncing with  dignity.  And  so  it  was,  whether 
from  consciousness  of  being  "  fairly  caught,"  or 
surprised  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  this  gaunt 
figure  at  such  an  unwonted  hour,  that  they  in- 
stantly stopped,  as  if  stunned,  and  a  dead  silence 
reigned.  Delighted  with  her  success,  Miss  Spicer 
followed  up  the  charge  with  her  person,  which 
she  drew  forward  and  seated  in  the  midst  of 
them,  convinced  that  nothing  else  would  be  so 
effectual  in  causing  rout  and  dispersion  to  their 
various  bed-rooms.  Turning  her  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side,  and  bringing  the  uppe»  part  of 
her  body  along  with  it,  so  as  it  seemed  as  if  tho 
said  member  rotated  from  her  waist,  and  looking 
from  one  to  another  of  the  guilty  ones  from  the 
lofty  heights  of  her  spectacles,  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  soon  seeing  the  room  cleared.  Miss 
Spicer  was  always  a  woman  of  few  speeches ;  she 
trusted  much  to  the  effect  of  a  certain  wordless 
immobility  of  manner — and  she  was  quite  right. 

"I  hope  my  father  has  not  been  disturbed, 
Miss  Spicer,"  said  Blanche,  who  only  remained 
behind,  '*  there  has  been  a  great  noise,  but  you 
must  allow  for  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits." 

Miss  Spicer,  of  course,  allowed  for  nothing  in 
which  she  was  so  remarkably  deficient,  and  looked 
as  stem  as  a  glacier. 

Blanche  was  retiring,  when  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  voice  of  Miss  Spicer.  "  Pray 
remain  a  moment,  Miss  Tremont." 

Miss  Tremont  did  as  requested. 

"I  have  made  my  appearance  in  your  apartments 
to-night,"  said  Miss  Spicer  solemnly,  "  not  less  for 
the  occ4ision  of  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  tho 
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late  noisy  scenes,  than  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending early  hours  to  yourself.  Your  father 
having  observed  a  certain  degree  of  paleness  and 
languor  in  your  looks  of  late,  attributes  it  to  what 
ho  calls  your  old  and  inveterate  habit  of  night 
vigils,  of  which  he  has  desired  me  to  recommend 
the  relaxation." 

Blanche,  having  scarcely  ever  heard  fix)m  Miss 
Spicer  so  long  and  so  fluent  a  speech  before,  was 
quite  at  a  loss,  from  surprise,  for  a  suitable  reply. 

'*  I  shall  attend  to  this," — she  said  at  length ; 
**  but  let  my  kind  father  be  at  ease,  I  shall  always 
take  as  much  repose  as  is  necessary  for  me.  Good 
night,  Miss  Spicer."  And  now  lest  my  readers 
should  be  curious  as  to  the  position  of  Miss  Spicer, 
let  me  here  inform  them  that  she  holds  the  office 
of  duenna  and  housekeeper  in  the  household  of 
Mr.  Tremont,  one  which,  by  her  honest  and 
punctual  habits,  she  fills  with  honour  to  herself, 
and  profit  to  her  employer. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  POBTBAIT. 

A  slight  elegant  figure  of  the  middle  height, 
remarkable  for  the  grace  and  ease  of  its  motions ; 
a  pale  calm  face,  to  which  dark  grey  eyes  fringed 
with  black  eye-lashes,  imparted  tone  and  charac- 
ter ;  features  delicate  and  regular ;  an  air  rendered 
distinguished  by  the  aristocratic  contour  of  the 
head  and  neck — such  was  Blanche  Tremont— one 
to  whom  at  first  sight,  and  when  in  repose,  emi- 
nently belonged  the  appellation  of  "  a  beautiful 
girl."  Eepose  was  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  her  expression,  and  that  from  which  it  derived 
its  chief  interest.  Ko  playftilness,  no  lights  and 
shadows,  none  of  the  graceful  and  impulsive 
changcfulness  of  the  warm  blood  of  youth — little 
feeling,  perhaps,  could  have  been  detected  by  her 
most  constant  associates  upon  those  still  features. 
And  yet  it  did  not  seem  a  face  without  feeling. 
It  rather  told  of  feeling  repressed,  and  schooled, 
and  tamed  down,  by  some  overmastering  pre- 
occupatipn  of  the  mind,  or  by  some  habitual  and 
mysterious  discipline.  A  something  ever  over- 
hung the  face  like  a  shadow — a  something  which 
was  neither  gravity  nor  solemnity,  but  rather 
mysticism  and  impenetrability,  looming  strangely 
like  the  hard  worldly-wise  expression  of  mature 
life  across  the  radiant  lines  and  colours  of  youth. 
It  tbllowed  her  everywhere,  and  was  never  charmed 
away.  In  society  where  she  mingled  with  the 
gayest,  and  her  step  was  the  most  elastic,  and  her 
voice  the  sweetest  in  conversation  or  in  mirth — ^it 
never  left  her.  In  the  domestic  circle  where  her 
heart  naturally  warm,  unbound  all  its  springs 
of  affection  for  the  comfort  and  solace  of  her  sole 
surviving  parent's  declining  years; — with  her 
companions  and  friends  whose  name  was  legion — 
it  came  between  them  like  a  dark  cloud,  chilling 
the  simlight  of  confidence,  and  throwing  a  gulf 
between  them,  all  the  more  dreary,  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  external  kindliness  and  good  fellow- 
ship, it  issued  in  an  isolation  of  the  heart. 

Yet  was  there  somewhat  of  late  to  which  this 
dark  cloud  had  begun  to  yield — a  mighty  magi- 


cian before  whom  all  things  fall  prostrate,  when 
he  has  for  his  field  of  operations  a  young  and 
loving  heart.  What  is  the  name  of  this  Magi- 
cian ?  Can  ye  divine,  0  friends  ?  Of  the  battle 
he  undertook  to  fight,  and  how  he  fared  in  that 
battle,  it  wiU  be  in  part  the  subject  of  these  pages 
henceforth  to  speak. 


CHAPTER   III. 

TH£  BEVEBIE. 

Two  of  the  young  ladies  who  slept  in  the  same 
apartment,  were  awakened  in  the  night  of  which 
the  circumstances  related  in  the  first  chapter 
occupied  the  commencement,  by  the  rustle  of  a 
figure  passing  near  them. 

"  Wlio  is  there  ?"  said  one,  waiting  in  vain  for 
a  reply. 

''Oh!"  returned  the  other,  settling  heiself  again 
to  slumber — "I  suppose  it  is  Blanche — ^youknow 
she  never  sleeps.  Don't  you  remember  at  Bchool, 
when  she  used  to  wander  about  all  night,  when 
it  was  moonlight,  and  we  nicknamed  her '  the 
Watch.' " 

"  Odd  creature,"  said  the  other. 

"Blanche  not  in  bed  yet?"  said  Charlotte  O'Gor- 
man,  as  she  half  rose  up  and  saw  Miss  Tremont 
sitting  by  the  window,  and  looking  out  into  the 
darkness. 

Charlotte  O'Qorman,  probably  convinced  fiom 
experience  of  tiie  improbability  of  reply,  had  in 
two  minutes  reasumed  t^at  repose  conformable 
to  the  habits  of  so  stout  and  ^anquil-minded  a 
young  lady. 

And  so  with  busy  brain,  Blanche  Tremont  eat 
alone  beneath  the  undisturbed  sway  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Our  reading  of  them  on  this  occasion 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  that  re- 
markable faculty  of  clairvoyance,  peculiar  to 
authors,  when  dealing  with  the  creations  of  their 
own  brain. 

"Be    thankful,  child,"— thought    Blanche— 
on  hearing  her  companion's  low   and  measnrod 
breathings, — "  that  your  lot  has  been  differently 
cast;  and  enjoy  while  you  may,  calm  dreams. 
And  why  should  not  I  ?    All  the  world  deema 
me  fortunate,  and  in  this  last  event  of  my  life 
peculiarly  so.  My  father  has  blessed  it — ^my  heart 
consents—and  yet.     Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether 
strange  in  the*first  hours  of  our  intercourse,  when 
we  were  more  solicitous  in  searching  for  things 
to    unite  us,  and  upon  which  we  coidd  agree, 
than  anxious  about  points  of  difference,  that  the 
opposition  in  our  faiths  should  have  been  lost  sight 
of.     In  sooth  I  thought  not  of  it  at  all;  or  if  in 
part — had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  myself 
that  I  who  had  so  much  influence  with  Denning, 
might  in  time  have  persuaded  him  to  traverse  the 
line  which  divides  us.     I  judged  him  quite  in- 
different in  matters  of  religion;  and  thought  it 
would  have  been  an  undertaJ^g  of  ease.    And  in 
taking  my  father's  advice  at  the  time  of  our  en- 
gagement, he  thought  the  point  one  of  entirely 
secondary  importance ;  said  that  if  I  could  not 
persuade  him,  he  saw  no  objection  to  Denning'fl 
continuing  a  Protestant — ^he  saw  in  it  nothing  to 
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interferc  with  our  happiness  or  harmony — he  had 
a  great  respect  for  right-minded  Protestants — ^and 
at  any  rate  it  should  make  no  difference  in  the 
pkce  Denning  would  occupy  in  his  affections  or 
in  the  reception  of  his  favours. 

"  My  father  heing  too  little  strict,  as  we  all 
lament,  I  did  not  concur  in  these  sentiments ;  and 
my  chief  hope  lay  in  making  a  capture  for  the 
true  faith  of  this  nohle  and  brilliant  soul,  as  I 
IraTO  done  of  his  heart  for  my  unworthy  self. 
How  have  I  fared  ?  Alas !  alas  !  But,  perhaps," 
continued  she,  "I  do  not  proceed  by  a  right 
method,  and  my  anxiety  on  this  subject  is  so 
strong,  and  I  see  so  much  in  these  differences  threat- 
ening the  future  destiny  of  both  of  us,  that  my 
mind  is  obscured  in  the  use  of  the  most  probable 
means  to  set  them  at  rest.  I  think  so  much  on 
this  subject,  thaji  I  too  often  involuntarily  recur 
to  it  in  my  intercourse  with  him ;  and  though  he 
is  as  delicate  as  possible,  yet  he  speaks  enough  to 
let  me  know  that  our  sentiments  arc  as  opposite 
as  hght  and  darkness ;  and  to-night,  excited  doubt- 
1^  by  the  agitations  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  on 
the  subject,  he  betrayed  much  that  was  in  his 
heart  of  disrespect  for  themes  and  personages 
aronnd  whom  are  entwined  my  best  and  devoutest 
feelings. 

"I marvel  much  if  the  time  is  fixed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Coadjutor.  Heaven  knows  I  never 
needed  a  spiritual  adviser  more  than  now.  The 
straggle  in  my  bosom  has  all  the  intensity  of  that 
ever  raging  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly. 
Poor  Denning !  to  distress  him  would  break  my 
heart!  and  ^en,  when  I  read  engraven  on  the 
walls  of  our  church,  '  There  is  no  fellowship  be- 
tween a  believer  and  an  infidel ;  there  is  no  com- 
munion between  light  and  darkness;'  the  voice 
of  duty  overpowers  the  voices  of  the  heart,  and 
bids  them  be  still.  Beport  speaks  much  of  the 
fascinations  and  talents  of  the  new  Coadjutor;  who 
knows  what  effect  he  may  have  on  poor  Denning? 
It  is  true  that  my  father  has  invited  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  here  on  his  arrival,  until  his 
pakce  is  habitable,  and  Denning  and  he  shall 
meet  every  day.  He  is  so  learned,  so  pious,  so  be- 
nign; and  Denning  so  liberal-minded  and  so 
generous,  I  have  great  hopes.  His  arrival  cannot 
be  long  delayed  now — perhaps  not  many  days — 
ercrytihing  being  in  readiness  for  his  inaugura- 
tion." 

With  such  comfort  as  Miss  Trcmont  could  de- 
riye  fix>m  this  last  consideration,  she  at  length 
retreated  to  her  room,  threw  herself  above  the 
bed-clothes,  and  slept  about  two  hours.  Then 
she  rose,  dressed  herself  in  some  sort  of  coarse 
clothing,  and  transformed  herself  in  a  few  minutes, 
«»  as  to  be  imrecognisable  by  her  best  friends, 
called  a  large  dog  which  lay  sleeping  outside  the 
door,  and  went  out  into  the  grey  twilight  of  the 
morning. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

rniESTs. 


O5  the  same  evening  in  which  the  foregoing 
scenes  were  passing  in  the  villa  on  tho  ba^s  of 


the  Ha-wah-hah,  a  solitary  figure  might  have  been 
discovered  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  a  house 
adjoining  the  Homan  Catholic  Cathedral,  seated 
at  a  table,  poring  over  scrolls  and  papers.  Ho 
was  apparently  about  thirty,  or  thirty-three  years 
old ;  though,  the  wordly-wise  and  astute  cast  of 
his  countenance  might  well  have  matched  with 
maturer  age.  His  hair  was  black,  eyes  large  and 
glittering,  features  high  and  finely  cut ;  and  tho 
face  would  have  been  regularly  beautiful  but  for 
a  certain  expression  of  sleekness  and  rigidity  that 
lurked  in  strange  contrariety  at  the  comers  of  tho 
mouth,  and  instantly  gave  an-  impression  of  a 
character  both  inflexible  and  cunning.  The  eyes, 
though  so  bright,  were  singularly  passionless,  and 
in  their -cast  of  determination  seemed  to  tell  tales  of 
one,  who,  to  acquire  mastery  over  the  passions  of 
others,  had  subdued  his  own.  He  wore  the 
common  priest's  dress  of  black  serge,  buttoned 
from  the  feet  to  the  chin,  with  an  iron  cross  sus- 
pended from  his  neck. 

He  was  deeply  engaged  over  some  book  of 
accounts,  examining  page  after  page,  by  the  light 
of  a  dim  lamp,  and  at  length  rung  a  small  hand- 
bell. Another  priest  appeared  in  a  moment,  enter- 
ing with  a  reverence.  He  had  a  round,  Hibernian 
style  of  countenance,  in  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
ness of  feature  the  very  reverse  of  the  other; 
but  with  the  same  characteristic  expression — tho 
result,  doubtless,  of  the  same  mental  training. 

"  Do  you  suppose  these  estimates  to  be  perfectly 
correct^  DoUard  ?"  said  the  sitting  priest.  **  I  am 
quite  agreeably  surprised  with  the  secular  wealth 
of  the  diocese,  but  don't  find  the  church  so  much 
the  richer  for  it,  as  she  ought  to  be." 

'*  Just  so,  my  lord,''  replied  Dollard,  who  seemed 
in  a  very  humble,  acquiescent  firame ;  *'  to  divert 
the  wealth  into  the  channels  of  the  church,  let 
that  be  the  task  of  an  abler  and  more  eminent 
individual  than  myself,"  bowing  amiably  in  tho 
direction  of  his  companion.  ''  My  calculations,  I 
think,  you  will  find  pretty  correct.  From  tho 
nature  of  the  business,  they  took  a  world  of 
trouble  and  an  age  of  time ;  but  success  followed ; 
and  of  the  five-and-seventy  thousand  individuals 
composing  the  flock,  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
possesses  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar,  but  that 
amount  stands  against  his  or  her  name." 

"  These  property-holding  names  are  wondrous 
few,  then,  as  usual,  though  counterbalanced  by 
some  three  or  four  very  wealthy  ones.  That  is 
good,  for  our  expenses  are  heavy.  The  sum  for 
the  new  palace  has  yet  to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
for  all  I  see  whence  it  is  to  come.  I  see  you  have 
Tremont  down  at  two  millions;  fortune  must 
have  doubled  his  means  since  the  last  estimates 
were  sent  to  Rome." 

"The  iron  market  has  been  prosperous,"  re- 
turned Dollard;  **  and  Tremont  is  coining  as  fast 
as  he  can  coin." 

* '  But  Dollard,  "said  the  Coadjutor,  almost  fiercely, 
"you  have  committed  a  blunder  there — an  infernal 
blunder;  that  girl  is  betrothed — and  to  make 
worse  worst — to  a  Protestant." 

Dollard  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  looked  ashamed 
and  rebuked, 
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"Why  did  you  let  bucIi  an  erent  be  com-« 
passed,  and  with  Buch  meEUis  at  your  disposal — 
my  sister,  could  she  not  have  afforded  you  in- 
formation, at  least,  of  what  was  going  on  r  " 

"Miss  Gorman" — said  DoU^ — "  you  are 
mistaken  in  her ;  she  refuses  to  be  instrumental." 

"  Hem,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  "  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  late ;  and  I  confide  in  our  efforts  and  prayers. 
You  see,  we  calculated  on  this  property  of  Tre- 
mont's,  in  framing  the  estimates  of  the  buildings — 
for  the  new  conyent,  the  new  colleges,  and  all  the 
other  etceteras  attendant  on  the  establishment  of 
a  new  see.  It  is  a  rule,  that  every  diocese,  if 
possible,  should  pay  its  own  expenses ;  and  debt 
is  a  thing  totaUy  disallowed.  It  lowerB  the 
position  of  the  clergy,  and  occasions  contempt. 
If  I  had  not  been  sure  of  Tremont's  property, 
I  should  never  hare  allowed  the  nunnery  build- 
ings to  be  undertaken ;  and  calculated  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  daughter's  assumption  of  the 
veil  as  settled  long  ago.  It  is  an  infernal  blunder, ' ' 
said  the  Coadjutor,  quite  departing  from  his  pro- 
priety, "  and  I  can  no  otherwise  characterize  it." 

Bollard  hung  his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  looked 
mutely  penitent. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  hid  age  ?  "  enquired  the  Co- 
adjutor, abruptly. 

"  Quite  80, — sixty-two." 

The  Coadjutor  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
as  if  examining  a  ledger.  Then  pointing  to  the 
place,  he  read,  "general  health,  good;  tempera- 
ment, impetuous,  plethoric;  religious  principles, 
careless,  verging  on  the  sceptical;  disposition, 
acute,  seK-sustaining,  not  to  be  influenced." 

"A-hem,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  turning  to  an- 
other place  in  the  ledger,  "  Blanche  Tremont — 
in  person,  attractive,  graceftd ;  devotional,  proud, 
reserved,  impassioned,  enthusiastic.  Who  is  the 
Jianc^f'*  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ledgers. 

"  An  Englishman,  naturalized  here — ^high- 
spirited,  poor;  though  greatly  favoured  by  old 
Tremont." 

An  oath  was  rising  to  the  Coadjutor's  lips ;  but 
he  checked  it.  "  Tou  may  retire,  DoUard,"  said 
he ;  and  do  not  neglect  to  call  me  when  she  comes 
to  early  confession.  That  must  be  henceforth  my 
task  alone.  Tou  have  so  mismanaged  her — ^you 
are  too  coarse,  too  rude.  And  mark  me,  Dollard, 
not  a  soul  knows  of  my  arrival." 

"  That  is  already  understood,  my  lord." 

"  When  I  arrive  from  Europe — you  understand, 
it  is  to  be  at  Tremont's.  I  am  to  make  my  abode 
there  until  the  flimishings  of  my  new  house  are 
completed — ^you  need  not  hurry  the  furnishings — 
six  weeks,  at  least.'' 

"  Miss  Tremont  rejoices  in  the  honour,"  said 
Dollard,  "  the  apartments  are  already  fitted  up  for 
your  lordship's  accommodation,  and  she  is  im- 
patient for  your  arrival." 

"  Indeed !  it  may  suit  me  to  arrive  very  soon — 
in  a  week  at  the  utmost;  meanwhile,  I  must  feel 
my  way.  At  what  hour  may  she  be  expected  to 
confession  ?" 

"Usually  at  six  o'clock." 

"  Good  soul !  that  argues  a  zealous  frame,  and 
b€tokQii9  (t  happy  result*  Xou  may  retiiOi  PoUaid." 


He  went  away  ;  and  the  Coadjutor,  with  his 
thin,  ascetic,  though  handsome  face,  continued 
poring  over  those  books  and  papers  till  nearly 
morning.  No  one  could  tell  what  was  passing 
beneath  that  stiU,  schooled  brow ;  and  the  cold, 
impenetrable  eye  had  an  expression  like  that  of  an 
icy-lake — ^notlung  could  agitate  it»  or  disturb  its 
frozen  calm. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  when  a  boy  knoclced 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  "  A  penitent  waits 
at  the  confessional,  my  lord/'  said  tiio  boy,  as  he 
entered. 

"It  is  Well!"  said  the  Coadjutor;  and,  while 
the  boy  disappeared,  he  followed  him  with  noise- 
less steps. 

He  descended ;  he  went  out  into  the  cold  morn- 
ing air ;  he  threaded  his  way  by  the  narrow  path 
which  led  to  the  private-door  of  .the  church.  He 
reached  it,  descended  the  subterraneous  staircase 
which  led  to  the  private  chapel,  which  having 
gained,  he  sprinkled  himself  with  holy  water,  and 
continued  for  a  moment  in  devotion  opposite  the 
crucifix  of  the  altar ;  took  his  way  up  the  st«ep 
steps  that  led  to  the  cathedral'*— issued  from  the 
vestry — ^let  himself  into  the  little  box  with  the 
thin  partition,  where  the  secrets  of  hearts  are  laid 
bare  at  the  confessional ;  placed  his  head  at  that 
orifice,  whence  so  many  a  mysterious  avowal  and 
solemn  whisper  have  issued,  and  Hetened  with  all 

his  soul. 

#  #  #  # 

Three  or  four  devotees  were  on  their  knees  in 
different  parts  of  the  church  before  tlie  pictures, 
as  Blanche  Tremont,  with  noiseless  steps,  retreated 
through  the  aisles.  Across  that  "  thin  partition" 
she  had  not  seen,  but  she  had  heard;  and,  as  she 
took  her  way  homewards,  she  was  aware  of  the 
echoes  of  a  voice  lingering  in  her  ears  and  swell- 
ing through  her  hearti  whose  unmatched  sweet- 
ness had  thrilled  through  her,  as  she  thought  no- 
thing ever  had  before.  Of  the  owner  of  the  voice 
she  tiiought  not ;  she  knew  him  not,  nor  did  she 
at  present  feel  as  if  she  cared  to  know.  What 
hopes  that  voice  had  excited — ^wbat  troubles  it 
had  soothed — ^what  visions  of  hope  or  joy  it  had 
perchance  opened  up  to  her,  we  cannot  tell !  But 
she  felt  as  if  it  had  done  aU  this,  delivering  itself 
the  while  in  such  sweet  cadences  of  utterance,  as 
if  no  words  or  music  had  ever  been  so  delicionsly 
adapted  before.  Never  had  she  seemed  till  then 
to  have  felt  the  power  of  that  wondrous  instni- 
ment,  the  human  voice!  How  the  living  soul 
can  pour  itself  through  it,  in  its  own  immortal 
tones,  and  stir  that  of  the  listener  to  its  most  mrs- 
terious  depths. 

She  pursued  her  way  homewards  by  a  retired 
path,  calm  and  grave  as  she  ever  was,  with  the 
voice  murmuring  stiU  in  her  eaiB^  and  taking  slow 
and  listless  steps  as  if  still  listening  to  its  sweet- 
ness. She  reached  her  home,  but  the  rich  tones 
followed  her ;  and  she  hastened  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, lest  the  household  noises  which  had  begun 
at  early  morning  should  mar  their  music.  She 
heard  the  merry  voices  of  her  family  and  compa- 
nions, as  they  assembled  to  the  occupations  or 
amusements  of  the  day;  but  she  r^nain^  on  in 
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the  retireirient  of  her  own  room,  that  she  might 
hearken  to  that  shadowy  voice  in  silence  and 
undisturbed,  perhaps  half  unconscious  of  the 
catwe  which  kept  her  so  apart.  She  Mt  undet 
the  influence  of  a  delicious  spell — a  spell  which 
she  thought  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  disturb  by  the 
necessary  intercourse  and  converse  of  life;  it 
iroold  be  the  disenchanting  of  the  celestial  by  the 
contact  of  the  earthly. 

It  rang  in  her  ears  all  day — ^it  wandered  thrdugh 
every  chord  of  her  heart,  till  they  were  aU  ringing 
and  trembling  like  a  Wind-harp  in  a  summer 
storm. 

CHAPTER  V. 
-  / 

THE  FIANCE. 

The  absence  of  Miss  Tremont  £rom  the  family 
circle  occasioned  no  surprise.  It  is  common 
during  the  fervid  summer  days  of  that  South 
Western  clime  to  pass  much  of  the  time  in  the 
retirement  of  one's  own  apartments^  in  the  Ian- 
gnoT  and  listlessness  with,  which  solitude  best  ac- 
cords. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  coolness  permitted 
windows  and  doors  to  be  opened,  to  admit-  free 
cnirents  of  air,  the  family  and  those  guests  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  the  previous  evening,  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room.  The  lord  of  the 
mansion  was  loUing  and  smoking  on  the  verandah 
into  which  the  room  opened.  He  was  a  large, 
▼ell-built  man,  with  a  short  neck  and  broad 
shoulders.  He  wore  no  waistcoat,  and  his  shirt 
collar  was  turned  over  a  loose  neckcloth  which 
increased  the  rather  intelligent  aspect  of  his  figure, 
and  gave  fbll  scope  to  the  rotundity  of  his  good- 
humoured  though  intelligent  face.  His  coat  was 
turned  back  to  the  shoulders  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  altogether  he  looked  like  a  man  who, 
with  the  addition  of  beard  and  caftan,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  habits  of  a  Turk. 

''Where  is  Blanche^  Miss  Spicer?'*  said  Mr. 
Tremont^  taking  tihe  cigar  from  his  Ups,  and 
talking  with  his  mouth  till  of  smoke,  ''  Imve  not 
seen  her  to-day." 

Miss  Spicer  who  was  seated  bolt  upright  as 
iisoal,  on  a  chair  between  the  open  glass  doors 
leading  to  the  verandah,  and  doing  nothing,  for 
being  a  person  of  precise  habits>  she  made  a  point 
of  doing  nothing  after  a  certain  hour  of  the 
evening,  to  atone  for  the  business  in  which  she 
kept  herself  and  others  through  the  day,  signified 
from  the  height  of  her  spectacles  that  she  did  not 
know — "MiM  Tremont  had  kept  her  apartment 
all  day." 

"  iaxly  prayers  again,  Miss  Spicer,  eh  ?" 

Miss  Spicer  denoted  het  consent  by  a  "  hem." 

''Confound  these  early  prayers.  I  wish  she 
woidd  leani  to  say  her  prayers  at  home.  She  is 
becoming  a  perfect  devotee." 

Miss  Spicer  did  not  commit  herself  by  another 
"  hem;"  and  Mr.  Tremont  puffed  away  at  his  cigar, 
and  Miss  Spicer  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair. 
Meanwhile  in  the  interval  of  smoking,  and  with 
his  ci^  between  hiB  flngetsi  Mfi  Tremont  began 


muttering  away  to  himself,  and  thinking  aloud, 
apparentiy  for  his  own  edification — a  habit  which 
he  had,  and  quite  excusable  when  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  so  unsusceptible  as  Miss  Spicer. 

"  That  absurd  flim-flam  devotion,  bewildering 
her  brains — too  idle — too  few  solid  duties  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind — ^must  introduce  her  to  some 
new  sphere  of  occupation — get  her  married,  there 
is  an  end."  Such  and  like  ejaculatory  ex- 
pressions reached  the  ears  of  the  stolid  Miss 
Spicer* 

A  brighter  scene  presented  itself  within  the 
apartment;  There,  in  a  brilliant  light,  the  young 
ladies  wete  amusing  themselves  witii  two  or  throe 
gentlemen  over  some  new  prints.  Charlotte  0'  Gor- 
man satby  herself  on  alounge,  busied  in  an  intricate 
pattern  of  knitting.  Bye  and  bye  Miss  Tremont 
glided  into  the  room  and  joined  her.  She  seemed 
in  a  quieter  and  more  listiess  mood  than  was 
even  udttal  with  her ;  when  a  face  was  turned 
upon  her  from  the  gay  group  at  the  table — a  face 
in  which  there  was  so  much  vivacity,  affection, 
and  intelligence,  as  might  have  sufficed  to  warm 
the  most  ungenial  spirit  into  sympathy  and  light. 
He  came  directly  towards  her,  and  all  reserve  or 
misunderstanding,  or  whatever  it  was,  seemed 
dispelled  in  an  instant,  and  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  everything  but  the  happiness  which  his 
presence  diffiised.  They  all  three  sat  chatting 
thus,  Denning  alternately  assisting  Miss  0' Gorman 
to  decipher  the  scale  of  her  knitting  pattern,  or 
holding  Blanche's  silks,  while  she  disentangled 
them,  and  helping  to  make  the  process  as  difficult 
as  possible — till  Charlotte  at  length  was  sxmi- 
moned  away  and  they  were  left  t^te-M^tB. 

"Do  you  knowj"  said  Denning,  drawing  his 
chair  closer,  "  I  fancied  last  night,  when  we  parted, 
that  you  did  not  look  so  satisfied  as  usual — and  I 
thought  I  might  have  expressed  myself  too 
strongly,  or  unfeelingly,  or  something  of  the  kind : 
but  for  that  and  for  everything  else  that  I  may 
have  ever  said  or  done  to  cause  you  a  moment's 
uneasiness,  you  must  now  promise  me  ft«e  and 
entire  forgiveness ;  because  I  am  going  away  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  could  not  be  happy  if  thtre 
was  aught  that  remained  unexplained  between  us. 
Besides,  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  much — ^you  know  the  old  text,  Blanche." 

"  I  have  really  so  littie  to  forgive,"  said  Blanche, 
playfully,  "  though  you  certainly  don't  deserve  I 
should  do  it,  for  making  such  a  formal  speech." 

"But  I  am  quite  serious,"  said  Denning,  "you 
will  promise  to  be  true  to  me  tiU  my  retum--to 
think  of  me  with  no  thoughts  but  those  of  kind- 
ness—-"to  entertain  no  suspicions,"  and  ho  ap- 
peared to  warm  in  an  unaccountable  manner  as 
he  proceeded,  "to  listen  to  no  insinuations — ^to 
suspend  at  least  all  sentiments,  but  those  of  regard 
and  trust,  till  you  can  prove  me  unworthy  of  them 
by  my  own  conduct  and  at  my  own  words." 

"Bless  my  heart,"  said  Blanche,  laughing, 
"what  reverie  is  this?  One  would  positively 
think  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  us.  I  will 
pledge  myself  to  do  au  this  and  more — in  any 
solemn  way  you  please — if  you  will  only  not  look 
so  very  Beiioufl," 
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"Blanche,  do  you  believe  in  presentiments?" 
said  Denning. 

*'Not  a  whit,"  returned  she;  "but  tell  me 
where  you  are  going,  and  how  long  you  are  to 
remain  away." 

**  Down  the  river,  to  Thebes  —  on  some 
necessary  business  of  the  firm.  I  would  rather 
not  have  gone,  but  it  is  indispensable.  In 
three  weeks  expect  me.  I  shall  write  every  day. 
And  you — and  tell  me  everything — do  be  less 
reserved,  dear  Blanche ; " — and  Denning,  with  his 
athletic  figure,  lus  fedr  curling  hair  and  young 
English  face,  looked  eg  very  handsome  while  he 
uttered  these  words  in  a  half  beseeching,  half  re- 
proachM  tone,  that  Blanche  wished  she  could  be 
everything  that  was  perfect  for  his  sake;  and 
looked  her  thoughts  in  her  eyes.  The  lovei-s  were 
very  happy,  and  a  long  vista  of  unclouded  bright- 
ness seemed  opening  to  their  mental  vision. 

Here  Blanche  was  called  away  to  sing.  She 
was  glad  to  be  so  called;  for,  for  such  bright 
moments,  music  seems  the  only  fitting  occupation, 
and  the  only  adequate  utterance  of  the  harmonies 
of  the  heart.  And  who  that  had  heard  those  rich 
pathetic  tones,  while  she  sang  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  her  harp,  could  have  accused  her  of  cold- 
ness or  insensibility — and  the  shadow — ^it  was 
vanished  now  utterly,  lost  in  the  spell  of  that 
ineffable,  subduing  harmony ! 

Thou  art  the  victor  Love! 
Thou  art  the  fearless,  the  crowned,  the  free, 
The  strength  of  the  hattle  is  given  to  thee. 
The  Spirit  from  above ! 

Thus  she  sang  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  poetesses,-  and  Denning  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  wondrous  beauty,  through  which,  in 
the  ingenuousness  of  this  highly-favoured  mo- 
ment, so  many  rich  and  rare  inward  attributes 
seemed  to  shine,  felt  himself  on  that  proudest 
pedestal  of  every  man's  fortunes,  when  he  knows 
that  he  has  won  the  future  presiding  star  "wor- 
thy of  his  home  and  his  heart."  How  happy  had 
he  been  on  that  evening !  He  thought  of  it  long 
afterwards! 

Denning  took  his  leave,  as  it'  was  necessary  to 
make  preparations  for  an  early  joiumey.  While  he 
was  going  out,  a  servant  came  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tremont  wished  to  see  him  in  his  study.  On 
descending  into  that  apartment  which  was  in  the 
basement  story,  he  found  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion in  his  rocking  chair,  wi&  his  legs  on  the 
table,  smoking  and  luxuriating  in  the  cool  air 
which  open  windows  brought.  There  were  few 
people  that  enjoyed  life  more  than  Mr.  Tremont. 

"I  wish  Mr.  Denning,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  seated — "to  speak  about  my  daughter 
— ^her  happiness  is  of  very  great  consequence  to 
me.  I  should  not  wish  to  part  with  my  daugh- 
ter, indeed  I  never  could  consent.  Since  her 
mother's  death,  my  domestic  happiness,  indeed 
all  my  happiness,  hias  been  solely  owing  to  her." 

"Miss  Tremont  will  do  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
without  your  consent,"  returned  Denning,  "since 
you  were  pleased  to  give  the  seal  to  my  hopes 
and  sanction  to  our  engagement,  I  did  not  trouble 


her  with  further  importunities — ^I  saw  she  was 
reluctant  to  leave  home." 

"But  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"there  is  no  occasion  she  should  leave  home; 
why  should  you  not  come  and  live  here  ?  You 
are  my  son,  my  heir,  God  permitting — ^why  should 
not  one  house  hold  father  and  son  ?  We  shall  not 
quarrel — I  am  not  difficult  to  please — and  I  have 
every  confidence  in  you.  Besides  it  will  save  the 
expense  of  an  establishment;  and  you  arc  yet 
young  and  beginning  the  world." 

"llie  advantages  are  so  much  on  my  side,  and 
the  favours  on  yours,"  said  Denning  rather  fal- 
teringly,  "that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss — but  when 
you  permitted  one  of  so  slender  a  fortune  as  my- 
self to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  your  daughters 
hand—" 

"Pooh,  pooh,  man!  the  girl  likes  yon  and 
what  pray  you,  elsecould  I  do.  Buttobe  fiinkwith 
you,  you  are  quite  in  a  mistake  about  these  ad- 
vantages and  favours,  as  you  choose  to  call  them. 
You  are  not  in  England,  where  a  man  may  aspire 
to  the.  dignities  of  society  as  well  with  his  coffers 
empty  as  with  his  brtdns  blown  out.  Here  wc 
want  industry,  intelligence,  and  good  conduct— 
and  little  dread  of  the  ultimate  rewards  of  re- 
spectability and  abundance.  Here  where  there 
are  so  few  occupations  and  amusements  for  idle 
men,  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage  for  a  young 
man  to  be  left  with  a  fortune.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  such  young  men  become  profligate  and  dissi- 
pated ;  to  the  extent,  that  young  men  of  fortune, 
the  girls  will  tell  you,  are  quite  at  a  discount  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  Besides  I  am  not  alto- 
gether free  from  selfish  motives  in  this  proposal. 
I  am  becoming  an  old  man,  and  will  in  a  short 
time  find  this  extensive  iron  eoncem  too  much 
for  me.  Your  talents  for  business,  already  so 
well  proved  in  the  service  of  the  firm,  will  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  Once  my  son-in-law, 
you  are  of  course  immediately  partner  in  the 
firm." 

Denning  was  quite  stunned  with  these  gene- 
rous proposals — "  I  have  indeed  no  room  left  for 
disinterestedness,"  said  he,  "in  the  acceptance  of  so 
much  kindness ;  but  in  consecrating  my  life  to 
the  happiness  of  Miss  Denning,  shall  I  not  too  do 
so  to  yours,  her  father  and  my  generous  bene- 
factor ?" 

"Benefactor!  Oh  no,  my  dear  sir.  Even  if 
you  had  not  happily  won  my  daughter's  affections, 
and  I  had  been  called  upon  to  dioose  for  her  an 
adequate  protector  and  friend,  who  would  have 
stood  her  in  my  stead  when  I  i^all  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  there  is  none  of  all  my 
knowledge  to  whom  I  would  have  more  readily 
entrusted  my  child." 

"  Have  I  then  your  consent  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Miss  Denning  to  our  immediate  union? 
Her  desertion  of  you,  the  main  objection,  being 
out  of  the  way,  I  have  no  fear." 

"  Do,  my  dear  boy !  you  go  to  Thebes,  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes,  and  shall  return  in  three  weeks !  Good 
night,  dear  sir." 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy," 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  ENEUT  IN  THE   CAKP. 

Denning  wifibed  to  make  some  final  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Strong;  the  other  partner  in  the  firm, 
preyions  to  his  morning  jonmey,  and  called  on 
that  gentleman  at  his  hotel  in  Winter  Street,  on  his 
way  home.  He  found  him  at  supper  with  a  small 
knot  of  Mends,  all,  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance, 
in  the  faJl  hilarity  of  oysters  and  champagne. 
And  so  Denning  must  sit  down  and  join  them. 
He  always  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  fescina- 
tions  of  oysters  and  champagne ;  in  short,  it  was 
a  weakness  of  his — ^beside  the  spell  of  so  many 
jovial  faces — ^and  he  placed  himself  at  the  table, 
resolved  to  cast  the  cares  of  business  and  love  and 
all  the  world,  into  an  hour  of  happy  oblivion. 
The  party,   consisting    of   five,  were  all  well 
known  to  him,  on  a  sort  of  '' hail-fellow-well- 
met  footing."     The  presence  of  Father  Bollard, 
the  Irish  priest,  one  of  Mr.  Tremont's  circle,  and 
of  com^  one  of  Denning's,  formed  no  exception. 
Neither  did  the  presence  of  the  Father,  upon  this 
occasion,  operate  as  any  species  of  constraint  upon 
Denning,  nor  upon  any  of  the  party.     Indeed,  if 
we  are  bound  to  say  the  truth,  the  rubicund 
countenance,  and  joyous  twinkling  eyes  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  were  an  incentive  to,  and 
inspiration  of  mirth  rather  than  the  contrary. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  seated  with  a  large 
napkin  across  his  knee,  his  round  face  radiant 
with  warmth  and  good  cheer ;  and  cutting  Irish 
jokes  with  such  an  effect  as  none  but  a  pure 
Hibernian  tongue  can  impart.     In  fact  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  party,  and  the  pet  of  these  jolly 
companions,  in  such  a  fashion  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few,  except  clergymen,  when  indulging  them- 
selves in  the  hilarities  of  gay  circles. 

No  one  seemed  to  welcome  Denning  with  more 
ardonr  than  Father  DoUard.  He  took  him  in  a 
manner  under  his  protection,  made  a  seat  for  him 
beside  himself,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
gave  him  such  and  similar  marks  of  affection. 
The  oysters  went  round,  and  so  did  the  cham- 
pagne; and  Denning  began  to  feel  in  a  state 
slightly  Elysian,  and  disposed  to  be  contented  with 
himself  and  all  the  world.  Nothing  coiild  have 
raffled  his  supreme  equanimity  at  that  moment. 

After  some  talk  on  general  topics,  '*  1  propose," 
said  the  host,  "that  we  offer  Mr.  Denning  our 
congratulation  in  a  fall  bumper  on  the  present 
interesting  crisis  in  his  affairs."  All  compre- 
hended the  allusion;  for  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Tremont  was  now  publicly  talked  of;  and 
the  glasses  were  readily  filled — and  emptied. 

"  Lucky  dog !"  said  Mr.  Bhaum,  a  young  man 
connected  with  the  firm ;  "  but  I  wish  you  sSl  joy, 
nty  boy ;  such  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life  falls  to 
few^a  prize  in  more  senses  than  one." 

"Miss  Tremont  is  a  prize  in  herself,"  said 
Father  DoUard,  "  and  would  be  so,  if  discovered 
u^  a  log  cabin ;  but  fair  bride  is  none  the  worse 


for  a  fair  dower ;  and  I  am  sure,  than  Mr.  Den- 
ning,  none  is  more  ricUy  deserving  of  aU  ho 
obtains." 

Mr.  Denning  was  covered  with  smiles  and 
blushesy  and  made  no  reply. 

"I  say.  Denning,"  continued  young  Mr. 
Bhaum,  who  was  a  very  young  gentleman  indeed, 
"  when  you  come  into  possession,  you  must  keep 
a  jolly  table,  and  be  the  best  of  good  fellows.  Wo 
of  the  firm  expect  that,  at  least.  Wine  and  wal- 
nuts, the  free  entry  of  the  stables,  hounds,  and 
billiards,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we  shall  look 
for  as  naturally  as  babes  for  their  mother's  milk. 
Do  you  promise  ?" 

'*0h,  certainly,"  said  Denning,  "who  could 
presume  to  contradict  such  spirits  as  you  ?" 

"And  if  you  keep  such  a  sharp  hand  over  us  as 
the  old  governor,  I'll  call  you  out,  and  get  Strong 
to  be  my  second ;  won't  you.  Strong  ?" 

Strong,  in  whose  eyes  was  the  gUtter  of  cham- 
pagne, assented  with  a  nod. 

"For  shame,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Father 
DoUard,  in  a  proper  tone  of  rebuke. 

"  Don't  you  see,  old  boy,  I'm  only  in  jest," 
said  Ehaum,  '*  I  only  desire  to  impress  upon  our 
friend  the  necessity  of  being  considerate,  and 
liberal,  and  generous,  when  he  becomes  Master  of 
the  Mint.  Lucky  dog !  I  wish  the  happy  day 
were  nigh  at  hand,  for  his  sake  and  ours.  Tou 
wiU  treat  his  reverence  to  a  good  bottle  of  wine, 
too,  won't  you.  Denning  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Denning. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  joUy  father,  while  his 
face  became  rosy  and  glistening,  at  the  contempla- 
tion. 

"And  the  first  thing  you  must  do.  Denning,  as 
an  earnest  of  future  favours,"  continued  Bhaum, 
"is  to  send  each  of  us  here  present — a  great 
wedding  coke.  To  me,  as  representative  of  the 
emphyh  of  the  firm ;  to  Strong,  as  one  of  tho 
heads;  to  the  reverend  father,  as  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary; and  so  forth,  and  so  forth;  and  nothing 
paltry  be  sure.  A  rich  feUow  like  you  should  do 
something  handsome.     Do  you  engage  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  reiterated  Denning,  who  felt,  at 
this  moment,  too  much  satisfied  with  himself  and 
aU  the  world,  to  take  offence  at  anything.  A 
sort  of  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  reverend  father 
which  he  noticed  fixed  upon  him,  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  an  impropriety,  or  had 
committed  himself  in  some  manner,  or  had  given 
an  unfair  advantage  over  him  by  one  disposed  so 
to  use  it.  True  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, beyond  what  was  merely  ejaculatory ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  his  presence  made  him  in  part 
responsible.  But  the  best  understanding  possible, 
existing,  as  he  was  convinced,  between  himself 
and  those  present,  he  felt  re-assured  in  an  instant. 
Suddenly,  however,  recoUectinghiB  early  journey, 
he  took  leave  of  the  party,  and  repaux)d  to  lus 
hotel. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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A   POET'S    MOKNING. 


BT  CAIJ>ER  CAHPDSLL. 


'Tis  sweet  to  watch  tlie  dawn 

Glide  slowly  o'er  the  lawn, 
And  steal  upon  the  hare  in  her  soft  sleep  ; 

Not  hurt  that  timid  thing, 

So  gently  slumbering, 
"Not  wake  the  feathered  brood  that  solemn  silence 
keep. 

'Tis  sweet  to  wander  then, 

Thro'  dell  and  bosky  glen, 
Till  comes  the  lark  to  hymn  the  rosy  day ; 

While  o'er  the  sedgy  mere 

Mists  rise  and  disappear, 
Like  shadowy  shapes,  that  come  and  flit  away. 

'Tis  at  this  hour  the  bard 

"Will  meet  his  best  reward 
Prom  nature's  hand — his  mistress  dear — ^for  she 

Loyes  then  to  court  his  eyes 

With  beauteous  mysteries,  • 

Which  to  the  untouch'd  heart  must  age-deep  rid- 
dles be. 

Then  o'er  his  soul  she  flings 

The  radiance  of  her  wings, 
And  wakes  within  his  heart  a  solemn  hymn ; 

Plowers,  birds,  and  bees  are  waJong, 

And  night  is  slowly  taking 
Her  sleepy  farewell  o'er  the  horizon's  brim. 

Then  Dryads  bathe  their  tresses 

In  the  sweet  dewinesses, 
That  net  all  o'er  the  world  of  forest  flowers ; 

Whilst  mom  comes,  slyly  creeping. 

To  check  night's  balmy  weeping, 
And  Phoebus  kisses  up  her  tears  from  leafy  bowers. 


Then  through  the  moss-lined  antres 

The  musing  Oread  saunters 
In  search  of  cool  springs  hidden  from  the  wm ; 

Where  Dian  may  recline 

And  sip  the  creamy  wine 
Prom  the  lush  clusters  of  cloud-berries  won. 

'Tis  sweet  to  wander,  where 

Some  valley  stretches  fair, 
Hugging  a  river  in  its  verdant  arms ; 

And  while  Apollo  sheds 

Upon  the  mountain  heads 
His  first  smile,  gaze  upon  earth's  glowing  ehannfl. 

Perhaps  the  eye  may  glide 

On  Naiads,  in  their  pride 
Pleating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wave ; 

Or,  by  some  streamlet's  side, 

May  see  thro'  vistas  wide. 
Troops  of  gay  wood-nymphs  in  the  ripples  lave. 

Por  then,  those  spirits  old. 

Of  whom  great  Kards  have  told, 
Are  visible  to  him  whom  nature  loves ; 

And  every  flower  that  springs 

Around  bis  footsteps,  brings 
Mem'ries  of  storied  shapes  that  haunted  ancient 
groves. 

And  everv  wood's  recesses, 

And  dingle's  leafinesses, 
Are  gushing  o'er  with  bright  and  seriel  things ; 

O'er  which  he  loves  to  think 

At  eve,  by  runnel's  brink. 
When  twilight  o  er  the  globe  her  dreamy  mantle 
flings! 
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Mt  love  and  I  were  newly  wed — 
Sad  from  the  busy  day's  unrest. 

At  eventide  I  laid  my  head 
Pondly  upon  her  breast. 

Her  curls  played  on  my  brow — ^I  felt 
Upon  my  cheek  her  calm-drawn  breath; 

Slowly  the  scene  appeared  to  melt 
Into  a  dream  of  Death ! 

Creation's  hour  had  come  at  last; 

I  law  the  Angel  of  her  Doom — 
His  lightning-sword  made,  flashing  fast, 

Bed  scars  upon  the  gloom. 

That  Terror  breathed — the  moon  and  sun 
Prom  the  round  sky  were  blotted  out ; 

The  stars,  down-smitten  one  by  one, 
lake  xoarsh-fireB  reeled  about. 


The  April  Queen  gave  up  her  bow, 

And  greedy  chaos  claimed  the  prize- 
All  that  was  beautiful  must  go, 
It  seemed,  before  my  eyes ! 

He  touched  the  earth,  and  underneath 
His  tread,  the  lucent  streams  dried  up; 

Each  flower  was  scorched  in  Summer's  wreath, 
Though  dew  was  in  its  cup. 

My  blood  grew  frozen  at  its  spring; 

Stifling,  I  could  not  utter  word. 
To  say,  0  spare  one  beauteous  thing, 

Star,  flower,  or  stream,  or  bird ! 

I  thought,  0  God !  if  marked  to  die, 
All  that  is  fair  must  shrivelling  go ; 

My  bride,  upon  whose  breast  I  lie, 
Must  from  m9  perish  so! 
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I  heard  strange  voices  for  abovei 

And  one  wMch  spoke  in  passionate  breath- 
It  was  the  voice  of  Life-in-Love 

Pleading  for  Her  with  Death. 

Nor  long  the  strife — ^my  bride  and  I 
Into  a  hurrying  car  were  caught, 

Which  bore  us  up,  from  sky  to  sky, 
Swifter  than  mortal  thought. 

Strange  lights  we  saw  on  turrets  pearled. 
And  to  a  solenm  voice  gave  heed, 


That  said,  "  To  the  eternal  world 
Of  Life-in-Love  ye  speed !" 

Then  a  soft  pressure  on  my  lips 
Awoke  me ;  through  the  window-pane, 

The  moon  and  stars  showed  no  eclipse, 
The  sky  no  lightning  stain  ! 

My  love  and  I  have  long  been  wed. 
And,  weary  from  the  day's  unrest, 

Often  at  night  I  lay  my  head 
Fondly  upon  her  breast ! 
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DOMESTIC. 

HoHE  politics  have  held  but  a  secondary  place 
in  public  consideration,  during  the  last  month. 
The  Turkish  difficulties,  the  scheme  of  Govern- 
ment proposed  for  Lidia,  and  some  personal 
matters,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  withdrawn 
attention  from  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  the 
Pinancial  Bills  through  the  House  of  Conmions, 
in  the  face  of  a  pertinacious  but  ineffectual  oppo- 
sition. As  was  to  be  expected,  the  strongest 
resistance  was  made  to  the  measure  by  which  the 
duty  on  successions  is  extended  to  all  descriptions 
of  property ;  but  the  large  majority  (268  to  185) 
hy  which,  on  the  13  th  of  June,  the  House  de- 
cided upon  going  into  Committee  on  the  bill,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  most 
important  of  the  proposals  comprised  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  budget. 

The  measure  has  received  a  new  and  satisfactory 
development  in  the  Minister's  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  it  is  to  be  rendered  applicable 
to  the  property  of  corporations.  As  corporations 
never  die,  some  mode  must  be  found  of  imposing 
upon  their  property  a  tax  equivalent  to  the  suc- 
cession duty.  This  might  be  done  either  by 
levying  the  duty  once  in  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  or  by  diflfusing  it  over  the  whole  term  in 
the  shape  of  an  annual  tax.  The  latter  is  con- 
sidered to  be,  for  many  reasons,  the  most  conve- 
nient method;  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  has 
been  fixed  at  3d.  in  the  pound,  until  the  5th  of 
April,  1860,  aft;er  which  date  it  is  to  be  6d.  in 
the  pound.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  property  of  cor- 
porations is  concerned,  the  income  tax  will  be 
transmuted  into  a  property-tax.  The  suggestion 
at  once  occurs,  that  the  same  transformation  may 
hereafter  be  effected  in  all  the  succession  duties, 
which  may  in  like  manner  be  commuted  to  an 
annual  impost.  The  course  by  which  we  seem 
to  be  arrivmg  at  a  general  and  equitable  property 
tax,  is  curiously  circuitous.  In  the  first  place,  to 
supply  a  deficit  and  obtain  a  basis  for  tariff  re- 
forms, we  impose  an  income  tax,  which  presses 
unequally  upon  incomes  derived  from  permanent 
and  from  precarious  sources.     This  inequality 


makes  it  impossible  to  retain  the  income  tax, 
which  is  therefore  exchanged  for  a  succession 
duty,  more  equitable,  but  having  the  disadvantage 
of  falling  most  heavily  on  the  tax  payer,  at  the 
time  when  he  is  least  prepared  to  meet  it ;  and 
this  grievous  pressure,  it  is  already  anticipated, 
will,  in  a  short  time,  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the 
duty  on  successions  into  a  tax  upon  property.  The 
more  direct  and  rational  method  would  have  been 
to  have  adopted  a  property  tax  originally,  instead 
of  an  income  tax ;  but  property  was  guarded  from 
taxation  by  a  strong  body  of  landlord-legislators, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  approaches  to  it  in 
zigzagj^ns  in  attaclung  a  weU-defended  fortress. 

If  Ministers  have  evinced  their  Liberal  tenden- 
cies in  their  Budget,  they  (or  most  of  them)  have 
maintained  their  reputation  as  Conservatives  by 
opposing  the  ballot.  "Why  opposition  to  the  bal- 
lot should  be  the  accepted  Shibboleth  of  the  jwte 
milieu  party,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  This, 
however,  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  H.  Berkeley's  annual  motion  should  have 
been  rejected  by  232  votes  to  1 72,  the  majority 
being  composed  of  a  few  Ministerialists  combined 
with  the  mass  of  the  opposition.  Last  year,  in  a 
House  of  390  members,  the  ma^'ority  against  the 
motion  was  102,  the  votes  being  246  to  144. 
This  year,  in  a  House  of  404  members,  the  ad- 
verse majority  is  but  60.  The  gain  by  the  last 
election  has  been  larger  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  considering  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.  In  justice  to  the  Minis- 
ters who  opposed  the  motion,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  frankly  avowed  their  intentions  on  the 
hustings,  before  they  wore  elected.  But  the 
electors,  who  overlooked  this  hostility  to  a  most 
popular  and  desirable  measure,  in  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates,  have  at  least  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  new  Keform  Bill,  promised  for 
next  year,  will  comprise  some  means  of  checking 
the  intimidation  and  other  unfair  influences  to 
which  the  voter  is  now  subjected.  If  any  method 
can  be  discovered  more  effectual  for  this  purpose 
than  the  ballot,  so  much  the  better.  But  if,  as  is 
probable^  no  such  substitute  can  be  found,  thQ 
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popular  demand  for  this  means  of  protection  will 
acquire  a  new  strength,  and  become  irresistible. 

Mr.  E.  Moore  moved,  on  the  31st  of  May,  for  a 
select  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  they  were  made  applicable  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish  people."  The  House  showed  no 
inclination  to  plunge  into  this  Slough  of  Despond, 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  260  votes  to  98.  Some  remarks  made  by  Lord 
John  Kussell,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to 
the  effect  that  the  influence  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic clergy  had  of  late  years  been  exercised,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the 
general  cause  of  freedom,  gave  offence  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  members  of  the  Administration, 
Messrs.  Sadleir,  Keogh,  and  Monsell,  whose 
resignation  was  only  averted  by  a  disclaimer  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  "many 
of  his  colleagues,"  of  any  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  Lord  John  Bussell.  The 
disavowal  was  received  by  the  latter,  with  the 
good-humoured  indifference  of  a  statesman  too 
well  assured  of  his  own  position  and  reputation, 
to  be  sensitive  to  personal  annoyances.  The 
result  of  the  imbroglio  was  creditable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.  On  the  general  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation  at  large,  is  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  tolerant 
views,  since  otherwise,  his  lardship  would  not 
now  be  Prime  Minister.  It  i«  quite  true,  that  in 
certain  countries  of  Europe,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy  does  exercise  an  influence  adverse  to 
liberty;  but  in  those  countries  the  Eoman  Catholic 
church  is  the  State-church,  and  State-churches 
are  everywhere  intolerant.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  is  main- 
tained on  the  voluntary  system ;  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  particularly  in  elections,  is  known  to 
be  very  great ;  and  yet  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, elected  under  this  influence,  are  generally 
found  voting  on  the  Liberal  aide.  Still,  it  must 
be  expected  that  some  of  the  obnoxious  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  all  State- churches, 
will  everywhere  be  manifested  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy,  owing  to 
the  feet  adverted  to  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  that 
the  spiritual  head  of  their  church  is  also  a  tem- 
poral sovereign. 

COLOirrES  and  DEPENnENCIES. 

The  war  in  Burmah,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  at  an 
end.  Preparations  were  making  in  India  for  an 
advance  upon  Ava,  in  the  probable  case  of  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  our  negotiators. 
This  costly,  aimless,  and  mismanaged  contest  has 
produced  at  least  one  good  effect,  in  drawing  public 
attention  to  the  defects  of  our  Indian  adminis- 
tration, which  have  been  so  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  commencement  and  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  ministerial  scheme  for  the  future  government 
of  India  was  looked  for  with  anxiety,  and  has 
been  eriticised  with  much  severity. 

The  sdieme,  which  was  explained  by  Sir  Charles 
'Wood  in  an  elaborate  and  instructive^  if  not  an 


impartial  speech,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  one  relating  to  the  Government  to  be 
established  in  India,  and  the  other  to  the  Qovem- 
ment,  or  rather  the  controlling  authorities  in  this 
country.     In  India,  the  supreme  power  will  be 
vested,  as  heretofore,  in  theGovemor-Greneraland 
his  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.    The  four 
members  of  the  former  Coimcil  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Crown.     The  Legislative  CouncU  is  to 
be  considerably  enlarged,  and  will  consist  of  either 
twelve  or  fourteen  members.     It  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  four  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, with  the  Chief  Justice  and  one  other  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  and  one  member 
for  each  Presidency  and  Lieutenant-Govemorsbip ; 
the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  to  be  persons  who  have 
been  ten  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company. 
In  addition,  the  Home  Government  may  authorize 
the  Governor-General  to  appoint  two  more  mem- 
bers, who  shall  also  be  civilians  of  ten  ycai-s' 
standing.     This  Council  is  to  have  the  sole  po^yer 
of  making  laws  for  India ;  but  no  law  passed  by  it 
shall  be  valid,  until  it  has  received  the  assent  of 
the  Govemor-Greneral. 

In  this  country,  the  "  double  Government,"  as 
it  is  styled,  is  to  be  preserved,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  Board  of  Control  retaining,  in  general, 
the  same  powers  which  they  at  present  possess. 
There  are  to  be  only  eighteen  Directors,  twelve  of 
whom  will  be  elected  as  at  present,  and  the  re- 
maining six  will  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  six  of  the  elective  members, 
must  be  persons  who  have  been  ten  years  in  India, 
in  the  service  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Directors  will  be  chosen  or  appointed 
for  the  term  of  six  years.  One-third  will  go  out 
of  office  every  two  years,  but  they  may  be  imme- 
diately re-elected  or  re-appointed.  The  salary  of 
a  Director  will  be  £500  a-year ;  of  the  Chairman, 
£1,000.  Directors  appointed  by  the  Crown  may 
sit  in  Parliament.  Candidates  for  Directorships 
will  be  forbidden  to  canvass  for  votes.  Appoint- 
ments to  Haileybury  College  and  Addiscombe,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  civic  service  and  the  scien- 
tific branches  of  the  military  service,  as  also  the 
appointments  of  assistant-surgeons,  will  no  longer 
be  in  the  gift  of  the  Directors,  but  will  be  thrown 
open  to  general  competition,  under  regulations  to 
be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  proposed  system  of 
government,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
not  to  be  established  as  on  former  occasions,  for  a 
specified  term  of  years,  but  only  "until  Parha- 
ment  shall  otherwise  provide."  If,  therefore, 
this  system  should  be  found  on  trial  to  be  defec- 
tive, as  is  likely  enough  to  be  the  case,  there  will 
be  no  obstacle  m  the  way  of  amending  it  Most 
of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  plui  has  been 
subjected,  have  been  levelled  at  the  rather 
complicated  apparatus  for  managing  the  Home 
Administration.  The  Grovemment  in  India, 
though  a  far  more  important  matter,  has  almost 
entirely  escaped  notice.  A  few  remarks  con- 
cerning it  m&j,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place. 
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We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  regarding  India  as 
a  colony.  Tet  it  is  evident  that  the  local 
goveniment  of  that  vast  country  is  going  through 
the  whole  series  of  changes,  which  have  been 
usual  in  the  history  of  our  conquered  dependen- 
cies, or  "crown  colonies,"  such  as  Canada,  the 
Cape,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  various  others. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  such  a  depen- 
dency, a  military  commander  exercises  for  a 
short  time  the  sole  governing  power,  limited 
only  by  the  instructions  which  he  receives  from 
home. 

After  a  while  the  Home  Government  appoints 
a  few  councillors,  either  Eritish  civilians  or  mill- 
tarj'  men,  whom  the  Grovemor  is  required  to 
consult, — their  meetings  being  commonly  held 
with  closed  doors,  and  a  solemn  affectation  of 
priyacy.  The  next  step  is  to  enlarge  the  Council 
considerably,  sometimes  adding  native  members 
to  it,  and  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public,  allow- 
ing newspapers  to  report  its  discussions.  Pre- 
sently, the  native  inhabitants  begin  to  demand 
representative  institutions;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  squabbling  with  the  Colonial  Office,  tiieir 
wishes  are  partiidly  gratified.  Sometimes  they 
are  allowed  to  elect  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  Council;  at  other  times,  a  Eepresentative 
Assembly  is  established  for  their  behoof,  and  the 
nominated  council  is  retained  as  an  Upper  House. 
This  state  of  things  lasts  until  the  colony  is 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  constitu- 
tional knowledge  and  practice,  to  be  qualified  for 
the  exercise  of  complete  self-government,  after 
the  British  model.  Only  Canada  and  the  other 
North  American  Colonies  have  as  yet  attained 
this  final  stage.  How  greatly  they  have  pros- 
pered in  it,  and  what  valuable  customers  they 
have  consequently  become  to  this  country,  are 
facts  weU  known,  and  highly  significant  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  question. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  while  persons 
who  have  never  before  been  in  India  are  generally 
inclined  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
qualify  the  natives  for  seK-govemment,  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the 
people,  are  commonly  found  to  entertain  the 
directly  opposite  opinion.  Some  curious  illus- 
trations may  be  cited  firom  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
T.  Baring,  for  example,  in  a  speech  evincing  no 
unldndly  or  illiberal  feelings  towards  the  natives 
of  India,  announced  a  very  dismal  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  in  regard  to  this  particular 
point: — "He  must  say,  that  looking  into  the 
vista  of  futurity,  he  could  see  no  prospect  of  the 
native  population  ever  being  fit  to  exercise  a 
government  of  their  own,  which  would  afford 
security  firom  dissension  at  home  and  from  foreign 
attack,  and  that  on  account  of  their  differing 
among  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the  union 
of  the  various  tribes  would  seem  to  be  impossible." 
Sir  James  Hogg,  however,  who  has  resided  many 
years  in  India,  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  these 
"various  tribes,"  has  no  notion  of  any  such  im- 
possibility.. "  Ho  did  not,"  he  declared,  *'  enter- 
tain the  apprehension  that  some  did,  with  reerard 


to  the  enlightenment  of  India.  Our  great  mission 
was  to  educate  and  improve  India,  irrespective  of 
results ;  and  it  would  be  a  glorious  monument  we 
shoiild  leave  behind  us,  if  ever  we  left  India,  if 
we  had  advanced  the  people  in  education  and 
knowledge,  and  rendered  them  fit  for  their  own 
self-government."  Again,  Sir  Charles  "Wood,  in 
his  able  exposition,  briefiy  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  judging  irom  the  evidence  which  had  been 
taken,  "it  would  not  be  desirable  to  place  natives 
in  the  Council."  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  formerly 
Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  India,  regretted  that  this  conclusion 
had  been  adopted.  **  He  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  there  was  any  position 
in  which  they  could  with  advantage  place  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  in 
legislating  for  their  countrymen." 

The  authority  of  Sir  Herbert  Maddock  ought 
to  be  decisive  on  this  point.  Why,  indeed,  should 
we  suppose  that  the  natives  of  India,  after  the 
requisite  instruction  and  practice,  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  and  working  a  system  of 
representative  government?  They  are  ready 
scholars  in  all  the  other  arts  of  civilization. 
They  make  excellent  ship-builders,  printers,  arti- 
ficers of  every  kind,  merchants,  surgeons,  and 
good  public  officers  in  every  situation  in  which 
they  have  been  tried.  What  is  there  to  disqualify 
them  for  performing  the  duties  of  electors  and 
legislators?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  they 
lack  the  moral  qualities  essential  for  self-govern- 
ment. But  this  is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  much  inferior 
in  intelligence  and  morality  to  the  Brazilians,  or 
rather  to  what  the  Brazilians  were  thirty  years 
ago,  when  they  separated  £rom  Portugal,  and  for 
the  first  time  made  a  trial  of  representative 
government.  That  form  of  government  having 
been  founded  (so  far  as  the  free  population  is  con- 
cerned) on  a  tolerably  sound  basis,  has  succeeded 
very  weU  in  Brazil.  The  country  has  fiourished 
under  it,  and  greatly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  speech  on  the 
India  bill,  remarked  that ''  Brazil  had  a  population 
of  7,500,000  souls,  half  of  whom  are  reckoned 
to  be  slaves;  yet  the  consumption  of  British 
goods  was  greater  in  BrazQ,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  India.  If  India  took  but 
half  the  quantity  of  our  exports  that  Brazil  did, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  she  would  take 
then  five  times  more  than  she  now  took.  Our 
exports  to  India,  analysed,  represented  but  Is.  3d. 
per  head  per  annum,  whereas  those  to  Brazil  were 
8s.  8d.  per  head."  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this  example  is,  of  course,  that  if  the  people  of 
India  are  to  be  made  good  customers  to  this 
country,  their  intelligence  must  first  be  quickened, 
and  their  energies  aroused  by  education  and  self- 
government. 

As  a  transition  stage  leading  to  this  result,  the 
plan  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  seems  to  be 
by  no  means  ill  advised.  It  is  true  that  no  na- 
tives are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Council  at  pre- 
sent, either  by  nomination  or  by  election;  but 
Sir  Charles  can  hardly  be  blamod  for  not  advising 
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BO  unexpected  a  step  to  bo  taken  without  further 
consideration.  As  it  is,  the  Council,  composed  in 
part  of  members  nominated  from  the  several 
Presidencies  and  Lieutenant-Governorships,  will 
offer  to  the  natives  a  sort  of  rudimental  model  of 
a  representative  assembly.  The  discussions,  car- 
ried on  in  public  and  reported  in  the  journals, 
will  familiarize  them  with  the  idea  and  practice 
of  constitutional  government.  In  a  few  years 
we  shall  have  petitions  from  the  principal  cities 
of  India,  praying  for  the  privilege  of  sending  re- 
presentatives to  the  Council.  There  will  proba- 
bly be  little  or  no  hesitation  in  granting  these 
requests.  The  number  of  constituencies  will 
gradually  increase,  and  the  Council  will,  perhaps, 
at  length  be  divided  in  two,  and  transformed 
into  an  Indian  Parliament,  resembling  in  cha- 
racter and  powers  the  legislature  of  Canada — 
which,  in  fact,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
of  Brazil. 

This  is  the  onljr  way  in  which  the  result  de- 
sired by  Mr.  Bright  and  his  Mends  can  be 
brought  about — that  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  raising  them,  both  as 
producers  and  consumers,  to  an  equality  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  American  States,  and  of 
the  self-govemed  British  Colonies.  Changes  in 
administrative  bodies  in  London,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  civil  service,  may  be  highly  desirable, 
but  they  will  do  little  towards  securing  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  proposed.  Indeed,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  may  rather  retard  than  pro- 
mote the  concession  of  self-government  to  the 
people  of  India. 

FOSEION. 

The  aggressive  attitude  assumed  by  Bussia  to- 
wards Turkey  has  excited  some  anxiety  and  much 
indignation  throughout  the  west  of  Europe.  The 
demand  made  by  the  former  power,  of  the  Protec- 
torate of  all  the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  is  one  which  is  so  entirely  unwarranted 
by  any  recent  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  Govem- 
ment>  and  so  manifestly  aimed  at  the  existence  of 


that  Goyemment,  that  it  has  secured  for  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  the  prompt  and  active  support  of  the 
two  principal  western  powers,  and  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  other  states  not  immediately  under 
Russian  influence.     The  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom is  thus  placed  in  the  singular  position  of  sus* 
taining  a  Mohammedan  ruler  in  his  claim  of  abso- 
lute supremacy  over  a  conquered  Christian  people. 
The  explanation  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  aggressive  Govern- 
ment, though  nominally  Christian,  is  in  reality 
more  barbarous  and  tyrannical  than  the  Govern- 
ment which  it  would  displace,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  aggression  would  imperil  the  indepen- 
dence of  every  other  European  state.     A  colossal 
military  power,  occupying  half  of  Europe,  from 
the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  pre- 
senting its  western  front  towards  disjointed  and 
feeble  Germany,  would  be  already  fer  advanced 
towards  the  goal  of  universal  dominion,  at  least 
on  the  Eastern  continent.    At  the  best,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  would  be  so 
great,  that  the 'presumption  of  pe€u;e  would  be- 
come, under  such  circumstances,  always  difficult 
and  precarious.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if 
constitutional  Government  were  firmly  established 
throughout  western  Europd,  these  apprehensions 
of  danger,  from  the  progress  of  Russian  dominion, 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  disappear.    Whenever 
freedom  and  despotism  are  fairly  pitted  against 
one  another,  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  little 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  result.     Our  own 
policy,  at  the  present  time,  is  to  maintain,  at  all 
hazards,  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  to  encourage 
the  disposition  of  the  Sultan  to  bestow  free  insti- 
tutions upon  his  subjects  of  all  races ;  and,  finally, 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  existing  boun- 
daries and  relations  of  European  states,  until  the 
reactionary  torpor,    which    now,    oppresses   the 
nations,  shall  be  thrown  off,  and  the  reviving 
spirit  of  liberty  shall  set  a  natural  limit  to  the 
advance  of  Russian  domination. 
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Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  Autumn  of 
1852.  By  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.RS  ,  Physician 
to  Her  Majesty's  Household.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  substance  of  these  Memorandums  embraces 
every  subject  of  importance  relative  to  the  sister 
country.  The  author  landed  in  Ireland  unfur- 
nished with  a  single  letter  of  recommendation, 
with  the  design  of  deriving  just  impressions  from 
his  own  observation,  and  of  gathering  information 
from  such  accidental  sources,  least  likely  to  be 
biassed,  as  came  in  his  way.  He  planned  and 
executed  a  most  comprehensive  journey — starting 
fix)m  Dublin  as  far  south  as  Skibbereen — then 
through  the  route  of  Killamcy  to  Limerick — 


thence  to  Athlone,  and  westward  to  Galway— 
thence  through  Clifden,  Castlebor^  and  Sligo  to 
Enniskillen ;  then  northward  to  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine,  round  by  the  coast  to  Belfast,  and  then 
southward  to  Dublin  again,  through  Armagh, 
Ncwry,  Dundalk,  and  Drogheda.  He  had  tlius 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  the  ever  varying  scenery  of  the  country, 
and  the  social,  domestic,  and  religious  character- 
istics of  its  inhabitants.  That  ho  turned  his  ad- 
vantages to  the  best  account,  and  made  excellent 
use  of  his  time,  no  further  proof  is  needed  than 
these  two  interesting  and  well-filled  volumes. 
Nothing  which,  being  of  any  real  alid  solid  im- 
portance, it  was  possible  to  gather  in  the  course 
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of  his  long  and  rapid  round,  seems  to  have 
escaped  him.  With  an  educated  eye  and  a  mind 
oyer  impressed  with  the  beauties  and  sublimities 
of  natuie,  he  combines  a  ready  aptitude  for  sta- 
tistic details,  and  a  facility  in  arranging  and 
producing  them,  which  more  than  half  robs  them 
of  their  dry  and  repulsive  character.  Though  we 
may  indulge  in  no  poetic  raptures  while  reading 
his  written  landscapes,  we  feel  assured  of  their 
fidelity,  and  long  to  test  them  with  the  originals ; 
and  though  we  never  laugh  involuntarily  at  any 
graphic  or  exaggerated  sketches  for  which  Ireland 
is  supposed  to  adSbrd  such  abimdant  material,  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  yawn  over  his  book,  or  to  lay 
it  down  without  the  conviction  that  the  author 
has  done  good  service  to  the  public  in  publishing 
it.  Its  distinguishing  features  are,  the  remark- 
able candour  with  which  all  things  arc  judged, 
and  the  kindly  and  Christian  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  is  written.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
Dr.  Forbes  on  his  route;  our  readers  must  do 
that  for  themselves;  they  will  find  him  an  ex- 
cellent guide,  and  will  part  firom  his  company 
much  wiser  than  they  were  before. 

The  doctor  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Irish 
country  girls,  with  **  their  pretty  little  naked 
feet,"  beautiful  coimtenances,  and  upright  car- 
riage; he  is  warm  too  in  praise  of  their  generally 
good  and  virtuous  conduct — ^remarking  that  the 
unmarried  mothers  among  this  class  in  Ireland 
are  veiy  rare  exceptions,  a  statement,  however, 
which  at  a  later  period  of  his  journey  he  finds 
himself  oompelled  in  some  degree  to  modify: 
still  the  statistic  table  which  he  quotes  in  reference 
to  the  subject  is  confirmatory  of  his  verdict. 
This  feet  he  very  fairly  regards  as  a  practical  re- 
futation of  the  assertions  so  generally  made  by 
no-Popery  writers,  that  the  practice  of  confession 
tends  to  demoralize  and  debauch  the  female  mind: 
that  it  can  have  no  such  tendency  is  evident  from 
the  universality  of  the  practice  among  Irish 
catholic  females,  coupled  as  it  is  with  their  weU- 
hiown  modesty  and  good  conduct.  The  doctor 
is  also  a  teetotaller,  and  while  he  is  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  system,  he  is  certainly 
the  most  sensible  one  we  have  happened  to  meet 
with.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  expressive  of 
his  own  opinion  and  ours. 

Although  myself  a  rigid,  but  nnplodged,  teetotaller, 

now  of  old  date,  I  by  no  means  regard  aU  indulgence — 

CTen  of  the  most  moderate  kind — ^in  every  form  of  strong 

drink,  as  necessarily  injurious  to  human  health  and 

nmnan  happiness,  and  therefore  to  be  repudiated  as  a 

pontic  crime  in  social  economy  and  morals.   I  certainly 

Nlieye  that  mankind)  in  genend,  would  be  healthier  and 

^lEppier  without  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  in  any 

fonn  or  amount ;  and  that  there  are  very  few  persons  to 

whom  they  are  reaUy  useftd,  as  a  part  of  ordmaiy  regi- 

noi  of  health;  yet,  I  see  no  great  harm,  either  of  a 

physical  or  moral  kind,  in  a  strictly  moderate  or  temperate 

^  of  them  by  those  by  whom  they  are  relished,  and 

Jiw  vfaose  bodily  health  or  mental  comfort  they  do  not 

immediately  interfere.    The  human  constitution  is  much 

wo  elastic,  and  too  well  fitted  by  nature  for  sustaining 

ttflaences  of  a  varied  kind,  to  be  seriously  injured  by 

wch  smaU  deviationa  from  the  rule  of  strict  propriety. 

oat  I  will  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  that  the  man  who 

J^es  them— that  is,  the  man  who  adheres  inflexibly  to 

the  rule  of  rigid  temperance  in  their  use — ja&  )  claim  the 


merit  of  a  higher  and  more  philosophical  resolution  than 
the  man  who  entirely  abstains  from  them ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  practice  total  abstinence  than 
rigid  temperance. 

The  author  makes  careful  inquiries  in  every 
town  which  he  visits,  relative  to  the  yet  remain- 
ing results  of  Father  Matthew's  mission.  It  is 
encouraging  to  remark,  that  although  everywhere 
the  practice  of  total  abstinence  has  enormously 
declined — ^in  some  cases  as  much  as  from  thou- 
sands to  tens — yet,  everywhere,  also,  its  good 
effects  are  yet  visible  in  the  prevalence  of  tem- 
perate, though  not  always  teetotal  habits.  The 
rapid  decline  of  the  system  is  attributed,  no  doubt 
justly,  to  the  effects  of  the  famine  years,  and  the 
recklessness  which  destitution  invariably  produces. 
But  a  new  phase  has  come  over  Irish  character 
since  the  apostle  of  total  abstinence  commenced 
his  career — and,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes,  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish  are  no  longer  justly 
describable  as  a  drunken  population.  In  some 
instances  he  even  found  that  publicans  and  dealers 
in  distilled  liquors,  were  themselves  teetotallers, 
though  of  course  under  the  obligation  of  a  modified 
pledge. 

Our  kind-hearted  traveller  has  a  habit  of  enter- 
ing the  cabins  of  the  poor,  where,  if  it  is  wanted, 
he  will  give  medical  advice,  and  where,  at  any 
rate,  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  the  condition 
of  the  inmates.  We  shall  follow  him  into  one, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  an  Irishman  as  he  is  not 
generally  represented,  on  or  off  the  stage,  in 
England : — 

I  went  into  a  cottage  belon^g  to  a  young  labouring 
man  and  his  wife,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
chubby  and  half-clad  infants,  could  boast  no  other  wealth 
than  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  potato-pot,  and  a  few  dishes  of 
coarse  crockery.  I  here  met  with  one  of  those  strong- 
headed  men,  not  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  rank 
of  society,  who  at  once  arrest  the  attention  and  command 
the  respect  of  every  one,  by  the  unconscious  display  of 
natural  talent,  good  sense,  and  good  feeling.  He  was  a 
working  mason,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  seemed 
to  have  come  into  his  neighbour's  house  for  a  httle 
morning's  gossip.  It  was  early,  and  he  had  not  yet 
begim  to  prepare  himself  for  chapel.  Soon  finding  that 
my  friend  in  the  flannel  jacket  and  lime-burnt  hat  was 
one  of  nature's  gentlemen  as  well  as  philosophers,  I 
gradually  got  into  an  interesting  discussion  with  him  on 
the  everlasting  theme  of  Ireland — her  evils  and  their 
remedies ;  the  young  labourer  and  his  wife  standing  by 
the  while,  now  joining  in  a  sort  of  confirmatory  chorus, 
and  now  serving  my  friend  as  living  illustrationg  of  his 

theme He  was  a  strong  Catholic,  but  without 

bigotry.  He  seemed  to  regard  his  Protestant  neighbours 
without  the  least  ill-feeling ;  and  the  great  question  that 
so  agitates  the  Catholics  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
— I  mean  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  the  church  of  the 
minority  being  the  exclusive  recipient  of  tithes-— seemed 
hardly  to  afiect  him  at  all,  because,  in  reality,  it  scarcely 
touched  his  class  practically.  He  thought  his  own  creed 
the  true  one,  but  he  did  not  blame  others  for  preferring 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  in.  Being  somewhat  of 
a  scholar,  he  now  and  then  referred  to  passages  in  th« 
Bible ;  and  on  my  expressing  my  surprise  at  this,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  an  English  Bible,  and  that  he  had  not 
only  the  sanction  of  the  priest  for  keeping  it,  but  for 
reading  it  He  offered  to  show  it  to  me,  if  I  would  go 
with  him  to  his  house,  which  was  hard  by.  His  pos- 
session of  this  book  was  shown  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  by  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  him, 
namely,  that  he  had  won  a  bet  from  a  Protestant  neigh- 
hour,  on  the  question  whether  the  priest  would  allow 
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him  to  retain  it.  The  general  practice  was  evidently 
ap^ainst  him ;  but,  probably,  he  relied  on  h\a  own  strength 
of  character  and  known  soundness  of  belief. 

He  condemned  the  elections  as  most  ii^urious  to  the 
peace  of  the  lower  classes,  stirring  up  ill  blood  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  never  was  moved  at 
other  times.  He  himself  had  no  vote,  and  hoped  he 
never  would  have  one.  He  spoke  with  kindness  of  the 
landlords  as  a  body,  but  condemned  some  of  them  bit- 
terly as  oppressors  of  the  poor,  both  in  their  minds  and 
bodies,  sometimes  directly,  but  much  more  frequently 
through  their  agents.  He  had  often  known  a  poor  man's 
cow  or  horse,  or  other  goods,  taken  for  rent  at  the  very 
time  of  the  year  when  they  were  most  needed  by  their 
owner,  and  thus  the  poor  tenant  be  broken  down  entirely; 
whereas,  if  the  agent  had  waited  for  a  short  time,  say 
till  after  harvest  or  after  ploughing  time,  all  the  rent  or 
the  greater  part  of  it  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  poor 

man  would  stiU  have  held  his  place  in  the  world 

He  avowed  himself  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the  English 
government,  as  being  in  itself  not  only  the  best  form  of 
government,  and  the  Queen  the  best  of  Queens,  but  as 
being  far  better  for  Ireland  than  Repeal  and  so-called 
independence.  But  he  strongly  insisted  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  still  something  wrong  between  the  two 
countries  which  ought  to  be  made  right ;  though  he  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  know  the  precise  root  and  essence 
of  the  evil.  Practically,  however,  he  said  he  knew  it  in 
many  ways,  and  most  of  all  and  most  painfully  in  the 
palpable  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  men 
in  Ireland,  men  able  and  willing  to  work,  could  either 
get  no  work  at  all  or  insufficient  work,  or  getting  suffi- 
cient work  could  not  get  adequate  remuneration.  A 
country  properly  governed  and  properly  managed  ought, 
he  truly  said,  to  exhibit  no  such  fact  as  that ;  "  nor  ought 
a  man  like  him"  he  said  (pointing  to  the  stalwart  labourer 
beside  him)  ^*  to  be  compelled  to  labour  for  6d,  or  Sd.  a 
day,  with  a  wife  and  children  to  maintain,  food  and 
clothing  to  buy,  and  rent  to  pay."  And  yet  he  was  far 
from  extravagant  in  his  ideas  as  to  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  bounding  his  estimate  at  one  shilling,  or  at  most 
eipfhteen-pence,  for  the  daily  allowance.  Surely  in  all 
this  the  good  man  was  right ;  and  surely,  distresses  so 
patiently  borne,  and  sought  to  be  allayed  by  means  so 
moderate,  cannot  much  longer  be  the  lot  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  past,  present,  and  ^ture 
condition  of  Ireland.     The  want  of  capital,    of 
enterprise,  of  a  respectable  middle  class,  and  of 
popular  education,  is  shown  to  be  the  source  of 
much  of  her  social  misery  tmd  degradation :  other 
and  serious  oppressive  evils  exist,  but  these  and 
aU  the  wretched  disorders   beneath  which  the 
prostrate  coimtiy  languishes  and  groans  are  yet 
curable  by  a  proper  regimen.     Above  all,  Dr. 
Forbes  would  have  the  grand  religious  grievance 
equitably  settled  by  placing  the  two  Churches  an  the 
same  footing  in  relation  to  the  State.     "Tinkering 
and  cobbling  and  botching  politicians,"  says  he, 
"may  stitch  and  patch,  oad  pin  and  paste,  and 
rivet  and  solder,  and  shorten  and  lengthen,  and 
straiten  and  widen ;  but  all  will  be  in  vain  towards 
attaining  the  end  desired — all,  save  the  measure 
hero  enunciated,  that  shall  place  the  rival  churches 
on  the  same  level."     For  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  he  looks  to  the  same  wisdom  and 
zeal  and  noble  resolution  which  carried  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  Free  Trade.     Wo  are  afraid 
they  will  find  it  a  much  tougher  task  than  either 
of  the  four  above  mentioned,  whenever  they  set 
about  it.     Wisdom  and  zeal  may  do  a  great  deal, 


and  legislative  authority  may  do  more,  but  we 
defy  them,  all  combined,  to  touch  a  sin^e  bristle 
of  the  parson's  tithe-pig.  The  Church,  which  is 
in  connexion  with  the  State,  viitually  controls  the 
State  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  will  save 
her  bacon  in  spite  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  all  his 
philanthrophy — and  in  spite  too  of  all  the  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice  that  ever  actuated 
human  conduct — "  Fiat  fnjustitia,  mat  ccelum,*' 
says  she,  and  she  does  it  too,  as  her  own  catechism 
says,  "  with  all  her  heart,  and  aU  her  mind,  and 
all  her  soul,  and  all  her  slrength." 

We  have  given  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  these 
volumes.  The  rich  Variety  of  their  contents  must 
be  our  excuse. 


Manuel  Pereira;  or  the  Sovereign  Rule  of  South 
Carolina.  With  Views  of  Southern  Laws,  Life, 
and  Hospitality.  By  F.  C.  Abaais.  London: 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co.    1853. 

The  circumstances  of  the  imprisonment  of  Pereira 
in  the  Charleston  Graol,  on  the  ground,  real  or  as- 
sumed, of  his  being  a  negro,  are  tolerably  well 
known  to  the  English  public.     They  are  here 
made  the  basis  of  a  narrative,  of  some  four  hun- 
dred pages,  containing  many  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  life  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 
The  state  of  society  in  South  Carolina,  if  it  at  aU 
resemble  the  portraiture  here  given  of  it,  must  be 
atrociously  vile    and  demoralized.     Among  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  according  to  Mr.  Adams, 
justice  is  a  mockery,  the  law  a  lie,  hospitality  a 
sham,  office  a  thefb-—their  gentlemen  "  almighty 
snobs,"  their  matrons  bawds,  and  their  beautifid 
women  transferable  "  proper^ j'*  while  the  only 
recognisable  realities    are  cruelty    and   sensual 
excess.     To  inflict  torture  and  to  get  money,  and 
to  accomplish  the  latter  by  means  of  the  former, 
would  appear  to  be  the  sole  serious  avocations  of 
the  Carolinians,   for  whom  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  were  to  hang  up  one  half  of  them 
by  the  neck,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  re- 
mainder.    We  do  not  happen  to  have  the  means 
of  testing  the  truth  of  these  delineations;  but 
would  fain  hope  that  they  are  at  least  a  trifle  over- 
drawn ;  we  are  not  sure  that  they  help  the  writer 
very  much  in  his  laudable  attempt  to  arouse  the 
general  indignation  against  the  infamous  law  of 
which  Pereira,  as  well  as  many  others,  was  made 
the  victim ;  but  he  has  made  out  a  good  case,  and 
furnished  grounds  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  when- 
ever John  Bull  shall  happen  to  be  in  a  combative 
humour,  which  will  not  be  just  now.     The  author 
describes  low  life  admirably,  and  seems  equally  at 
home  on  board  ship  as  on  terra-firma;  but  he 
wants  dramatic  power,  and  damages  the  effect  of 
his  story  by  dry  political  preachments,  which  will 
tell  with  but  Uttle  effect  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.     We  must  take  exception,  too,  to  his 
use  of  words  in  some  indefinable  sense  which  we 
have  not  the  wit  to  fathom ;  the  word  "  menda- 
city," for  instance,  is  used  half-a-dozen  times  in  a 
sense  not  synonymous  with  "  falsehood ;"  and  what 
signification  the  writer  attaches  to  it  we  cannot 
even  guess. 
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Our  Cod  and  our  Coal  Pits ;  the  People  in  them; 
(md  the  Scenes  Around  Them.  By  a  Traveller 
Underground.  Parts  42  and  43  of  the  **  Travel- 
ler's Library."    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1858. 

In  the  prefatory  observations  to  this  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  work,  the  author  undertakes  to 
tell  us  where  coal  is  found— of  what  it  is  com- 
posed—how it  was  deposited  and  how  it  lies  in 
the  earth ;  how  it  is  reached,  obtained,  and  brought 
to  us  for  use ;  what  a  great  colliery  establishment 
comprises — at  what  cost  capitalists  engage  in  it — 
what  are  their  hopes,  defeats,  and  profits ;  what 
appearance  the  great  Newcastle  coal  district  pre- 
sents; how  the  metropolis  of  coal  arose ;  how  the 
coal  is  shipped,  when  it  has  been  extracted ;  how 
the  rivers  became  coal  carriers;  how  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  affected  by  this  trade ;  how 
men  of  various  grades  thrive  in  various  ways ; 
vhat  kind  of  place  a  deep  northern  coal-pit  is ; 
what  you  see  before  you  go  down,  how  you  go 
down,  what  you  behold  and  feel  when  you  are 
down,  and  what  you  look  like  when  you  come  up ; 
what  sort  of  people  the  pitmen  and  pitboys  are ; 
what  opinion  the  author  formed  of  them,  and  what 
infoimation,  of  varied  interest,  he  elicited  from. 
them ;  what  he  thought  and  learned  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  morals  and  religion,  or  ir- 
reb'gion;  their  lives  and  their  deaths — ^naturalor 
accidental.  This  is  a  largo  promise,  but  large  as 
it  is,  it  is  excelled  in  the  performance,  many  other 
important  particulars  being  added,  and  the  whole 
sabject  honestly  gone  over.  We  can  recommend 
this  book  as  the  work  of  a  practical  man,  who 
describes  his  own  experience ;  and  as  one,  too,  in 
vhich  every  one  of  our  readers  wiLL  find  matter  to 
interest  him. 

The  Half  Century :  its  History,  Political  and  Social. 
By  Washington  Wilks.  London :  W.  and  F.  G. 
Cash.    1853. 

But  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  public  have  endorsed 
our  opinion  of  its  undoubted  merits,  and  by  the 
call  for  a  new  issue  of  the  book  given  the  author 
the  opportunity  of  revising  and  adding  to  it  some 
valuable  matter.  As  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
past  half  century,  and  a  popular  digest  of  its 
politics,  it  stands  without  a  rival,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  to  whom  the  history  of  their 
own  time  is  a  matter  of  interest. 


^  National  Miscellany  for  May  and  June,  1853. 
London :  J.  H.  Parker. 

WEhave  here  the  two  first  numbers  of  a  new  monthly 
periodical,  got  up  in  a  style,  as  regards  paper  and 
print,  of  unusual  elegance.  On  the  whole  it  pro- 
Diiaes  well.  The  articles  which  are  well-chosen, 
tiiough  the  very  reverse  of  *'  loud,"  are  for  the 
Diost  part  replete  with  good  sense  and  sound 
philosophy.  "We  would  instance  especially  the 
paper  on  Slavery  in  America,  written  by  a  clergy- 
Dian  who  has  exercised  his  function  as  well  in 


slave  states  abroad,  as  among  British  labourers 
at  home,  and  whose  candid  testimony  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  is  just  now  of  especial  value. 
The  second  paper  on  Social  Life  in  Paris,  is  faith- 
ful and  life-like,  as  far  as  it  goes.  To  the  light 
literature  of  these  numbers  we  cannot  award 
much  praise. 

The  Finger  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming, 
D.D.  F.R.S.E.  London:  Arthui-  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.     1853. 

This  Httie  volume  is  an  attempt  in  a  brief  and 
familiar  manner  to  "vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  by  tracing  the  operations  of  his  overruling 
Providence  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  plainly  to 
combat  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  the  spread 
of  the  rationalist  and  pantheistic  notions  with 
which  all  classes  of  society  are  brought  more  or 
less  into  contact ;  and  this  he  does  by  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  review  of  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
signs of  its  author,  as  exemplified  in  their  se- 
quences and  results.  The  work  is  calculated  to 
be  exceedingly  useful  and  should  be  widely 
circulated. 

Usque  Adeo  f  or  what  may  he  said  for  the  Italian 
People  ;  dtc.  By  an  Ionian.  London ;  Saunders 
and  Stanford.     1853. 

ks  Ionian,  stung  by  indignation  at  the  injuries 
of  his  country,  in  this  bulky  pamphlet  denounces 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ward,  in  his  capacity 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  I^ands, 
m  terms,  which  if  they  be  at  all  deserved,  stamp 
him  at  once  and  for  ever  as  a  cool,  heartiess,  and 
blood-thirsty  scoundrel,  deserving  only  of  the  ex- 
ecration of  all  honest  men.  We  are  not  going  to 
judge  the  case ;  but  we  want  to  know  whether  it 
be  true,  as  an'Tonian  says  it  is,  that  the  quondam 
representative  of  Sheffield  did  despotically  stop 
the  Ccphalonian  press  and  banish  the  editors 
without  the  form  of  trial — did  shoot  and  hang 
twenty-one  persons  for  a  mere  local  disturbance — 
did  fiog  with  the  cat  no  less  than  three  hundred 
persons,  of  whom  numbers  died — did  bum  down 
the  houses  of  suspected  persons — did  put  two 
persons  to  the  torture  to  obtain  testimony — &c., 
&c.,  &c. — and  did  dishonour  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  by  causing  her  to  be  ranked  by  foreign 
journalists  beneath  Haynau  and  the  Austrian 
tyrant,  for  having  sanctioned  such  atrocities. 
These  are  distinct  charges,  and  there  are  plenty 
more  of  them;  and  we  want  them,  and  the 
£nglish  people  waut  them,  distinctiy  replied  to. 
Mr.  Ward  is  bound  to  come  forth  and  answer 
plainly  for  iiimsclf,  if  he  would  not  have  judg- 
ment go  by  default. 

The  English  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version: 
newly  divided  into  Paragraphs.  London :  Bobert 
B.  Blackader.    1853. 

We  have  here  the  first  part,  including  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  a"  ho^j  of  notes  occupying   as 
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much  letter-press  as  the  text,  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Bible.  A  handsomer  volume  than  this  will 
make,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  execute, 
paper  and  print  being  of  the  very  first  order,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  text,  and  notes  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  re-division  into  paragraphs 
on  a  new  and  excellent  principle  greatly  facilitates 
the  understanding  of  the  text,  which  is  further 
elucidated  by  an  abundance  of  marginal  notes. 
The  appendix  contains,  besides  the  most  important 
variations,  critical  notes  and  elucidations  from 
modem  discoveries  and  travels.  The  appendices 
to  each  book  are  printed  separately,  and  can  be 
bound  separately  if  required. 


A  Week  at  Briflge  of  Allan,  comprising  an  Account 
of  the  Spa^  and  a  Series  of  Six  Excursions  to  the 
interesting  Scenery  of  Scotland.  By  C.  Roger, 
F.S.A.,  Scot.  Second  Edition,  with  Thirty  En- 
gravings.   Edinburgh :  A.  and  G.  Black.  1853. 

The  professors  of  literature  have  bestowed  no 
small  degree  of  labour  and  attention,  of  late,  in  the 
preparation  of  sterling  and  handsome  volumes  for 
the  convenience  of  the  traveller  and  health-seek- 
ing tourist.  The  old  guide-books  of  the  last 
generation,  which  had,  for  the  most  part,  the 
appearance  of  being  cooked  up  by  the  printer's 
devil,  have  given  place  to  goodly  volumes,  vying, 
as  regards  the  value  and  voluminousness  of  their 
contents,  with  the  old  county  chronicles,  and  ox- 
colling  them  in  real  utility  and  beauty.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  specimen  of  the  very  best 
of  the  class.  Bich  in  illustrations  from  the  pen- 
cil of  a  clever  artist — ^portable  and  pocketable  in 
size — it  is  yet  a  veritable  thesaurus  of  information 
of  that  interesting  kind,  which  your  traveller 
ouglit  to  know,  and  wants  to  know,  and  is  so 
nettled  at  not  knowing  at  the  right  time.  The 
most  sensible  way  to  travel,  is  to  learn  all  about 
the  place  you  are  going  to  visit  before  you  set  out; 
and  this  you  cannot  do  more  readily,  than  by 
availing  yourself  of  such  a  guide  as  Mr.  Roger's 
book.  He  has  left  nothing  imtold,  which  could 
impart  interest  to  the  scenes  he  describes.  For 
tliis  reason,  we  would  recommend  our  Mends 
bound  to  Bridge  of  Allan,  to  buy  his  book  a  week 
or  two  before  they  start,  and  having  pondered 
well  its  contents,  carry  their  guide  with  them  in 
the  character  of  an  old  friend.  The  work  is 
admirably  prepared,  and  will  repay  its  cost  over 
and  over. 


The  Young  Scholar's  Companion  to  the  Latin  Acci- 
dence, (Itc.  By  a  Mastor  in  a  Grammar  School. 
London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  1853. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  recognised  the  real 
difiiculties  of  teaching,  and  has  not  shrunk  from 
resorting  to  the  simplest  means  of  obviating  them. 
The  suggestions  contained  in  his  introduction  are 
of  the  highest  value,  and  his  book  an  excellent 
example  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  carried 
out  in  practice 


Song  of  the  Spheres.  By  Eliza  Hcskinson.  Lon- 
don: Whittaker  and  Co.  Nottingham:  Dearden. 
1853. 

This  is  too  bad.  Miss  Huskinson  summonses  the 
Spirit  of  the  Sun  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  seta 
them  to  talking  nonsense  by  the  hour  together, 
and  calls  it  the  Song  of  the  Spheres.  This  is  the 
way  the  boobies  go  at  it : — 

Child  of  the  skies 
Awake !   Arise ! 
Awide  proclaim 
Thy  deathless  name : 
The  Gods  of  war 
Are  fain  to  mar 
Thy  earth,  thy  paradise ! 

Bise  from  thy  trance, 
lletum  the  glance 
Of  the  great  smi ! 
For  thou  hast  won 
His  favour,  child. 
And  I  am  wild 
To  show  iliy  radiance ! 

Too  fair  to  die, 
That  from  the  sky 
Incarnated 
By  the  God-head, — 
And  here  thou  art, 
Thy  deathless  part 
Fondling  eternity  !  <fec.,  <fec. 

What  oould  have  induced  the  publication  of 
such  unmitigated  rubbish,  it  is  dificult  to  imagine. 


History  of  Religious  Intolerance  in  Spain^  de.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  of  Senor  Bon  Alfonso  de 
Castro,  by  Thomas  Farkeb.  London:  W.  and 
F.  a  Cash.     1858. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  in  some  respects  a  mis- 
nomer. Of  the  religious  intolerance  of  the 
Spanish  rulers  it  certainly  treats,  though  in  a 
rather  discursive  way,  and  it  shows  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  clear,  that  the  decline  of  Spain  as  a 
nation  may  be  traced  to  the  aU  but  omnipotent 
rule  of  the  Papacy  and  its  myrmidons  over  her 
unfortunate  and  besotted  peoples.  The  book  is, 
however,  rather  a  collection  of  materials  for  a 
portion  of  Spanish  history,  compiled  firom  various 
sources,  many  of  them  not  available  to  the  gene- 
ral reader;  but  the  author  has  not  allowed 
himself  sufficient  space  to  produce  them  to  the 
best  effect,  and  his  narrative  suffers  from  the  un- 
due compression  of  his  matter.  No  reader  of 
history  "will  question  the  value  of  the  facts  hers 
recorded,  many  of  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  made  known  to  the  English  public  j  hut  the 
tyro  may  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  author's 
leading  idea  in  view,  and  to  follow  the  thread  of 
a  story  which  details  events  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  present  day, 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  about  two  hundred  pages* 
Those  chapters  which  discuss  the  acts  of  Pbil^P 
II.  are  tlio  most  interesting  and  important,  and 
will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 


Wiltshire    Talcs.     By    John    YorNOE   Akkrmax. 
London ;  J.  R.  Smith,  30,  Soho  Square.    18i8. 

We  can  personally  vouch  for  the  fidchty  of  these 
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comical  representations  of  conntry  life  in  Wilt- 
shire. The  characters  and  customs  delineated 
in  some  of  the  sketches  are  familiar  to  us  as  the 
faces  of  old  Mends,  and  the  dialect  is  rendered  in 
a  maimer  as  near  to  the  truth  as  it  can  be  done 
by  ordinary  printing  types  :  nothing  short  of  the 
phonetic  alphabet  would  express  all  the  sounds  of 
the  Wiltshire  tongue.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men, narrated  by  a  Wiltshire  patriarch : — 

"  How  far  d'e  cal't  to  Zu-encestcr,  my  fiiend  ?"  zays  a 
Coclmej  genelman  one  day  to  owld  Pople,  as  a  wor 
breakin'  stwones  on  th*  road.  "Dwont  kneow  zich  a 
please,"   zays  he,  scrattin's    yead,  "never  yeard  on't 

avore  I" ^**  What !"  zays  th'  genehnan,  "  never  heared 

o' Zirencester ?*' — ^**Noa,"  zays  he,  "  I  aint" — "Why  it's 
the  next  town." — "  Haw !  haw !"  zays  Pople ;  "  you  means 
ZiueUr;  why  didn't  'e  zay  so?  it's  about  vower  mile 

off." He  was  a  rum  owld  customer,  tbuck  owld  Pople. 

One  day  zomebody  axed  un  how  var  'twas  to  Ziszeter. 
**Ho!  dree  miles  this  weather.'*  (It  was  nation  dirty 
and  slippy.)  "Why  so?"  zaid  the  man  to 'n;  "ho,  it's 
alx)at  two  miles  in  vine  w^eather ;  but  when  it's  hocksey, 
like  this,  we  allows  a  mile  vor  zlippin'  back." 


The  PhUofophy  of  Atheism  examined  and  compared 
irith  Christianity.  A  Course  of  Popular  Lectures, 
Sc,  By  Rev.  B.  Godwin,  D.D.  London :  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  before  an  audience 
composed  principally  of  working  men  in  the  town 
of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  and  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The 
attendance  was  densely  crowded  throughout  the 
whole  course,  and  they  were  heard  with  attention 
and  interest  maintained  to  the  very  last.  The 
obJMt  of  the  lecturer  is  to  combat  the  vague  and 
tmsubstantial  notions  which  under  the  name  of 
Secularism  have  latterly  found  admission  among 
the  working  ranks,  and,  for  the  last  few  years  es- 
pecially, have  very  widely  spread.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  this  energetic  attempt  to 
withstand  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  infidelity  has 
heen  attended  with  unequivocal  success  in  the 
locality  in  which  it  was  made.  "We  should  have 
expected  nothing  less  from  the  known  talent  of 
the  lecturer,  and  his  admirable  knowledge  of  the 
class  to  whom  his  labours  have  been  devoted. 
His  liberality  and  large-heartedness  have  taught 
him  where  to  take  his  stand  in  reasoning  with  his 
erring  brother :  he  never  drives  nor  dogmatizes, 
hut  band  in  hand  with  the  inquirer,  clears  his 
way  for  him  to  the  perception  of  the  truth.  His 
hook  is  a  most  excellent  performance,  familiar  and 
popular  in  style — close,  sound,  and  unanswerable 
in  argument. 


HuU)Ty  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from  716  to 
1057.  By  GsoaoE  Fin  lay.  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1853. 

The  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  for  a 
period  of  three  and  a  half  centuries,  during  which 
it  flourished  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and  exercised 
an  influence  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  civili- 
zation, is  a  grand  and  noble  subject  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  the  most  accomplished  writer,  and  de- 
Duinding  the  profound  attention  and  cautious 
judgment  of  the  student.    Mr.  Finlay  has  brought 


no  ordinary  powers  to  the  task  ho  has  essayed. 
Perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  well  read  in  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  and  imbued 
with  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit, — he  is  at 
the  same  time  master  of  an  admirable  style,  clear, 
terse  and  vigorous,  which  renders  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion  through  the  devious,  and  at 
times  portentous  and  terrible  route  he  has  marked 
out  for  us.  He  divides  the  Byzantine  history 
into  three  periods;  the  first  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  Leo  III.  in  716,  and  terminating  with 
that  of  Michael  III.  in  867.  This  period  records 
the  predominance  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  Church, 
and  the  re-instatemcnt  of  the  orthodox  in  power 
— the  defence  of  law  and  religion,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Saracens — the  struggle  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  represented  by  the 
contest  concerning  image-worship,  in  which  the 
former  sought  to  secure  a  despotic  authority  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil — and  it  affords  us 
the  stirring  spectacle  of  a  "declining  empire  saved 
by  the  moral  vigour  developed  in  society.'* 

Never  (says  the  author)  was  such  a  succession  of  able 
sovereigns  seen  following  one  anotber  on  any  throne. 
The  stem  Iconoclast,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  opens  the  Une 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  His  son, 
the  fiery  Constantine,  who  was  said  to  prefer  the  odour 
of  the  stable  to  the  perfumes  of  his  palaces,  replanted 
the  Christian  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Irene,  the  beautiful  Athenian,  presents  a  strange  combi- 
nation of  talent,  heartlessness  and  orthodoxy.  The 
finance  minister,  Nicephoras,  perishes  on  the  field  of 
battle,  like  an  old  Eoman.  The  Armenian  Leo  falls  at 
the  altar  of  his  private  chapel,  murdered  as  he  is  singing 
psalms  with  his  deep  voice,  before  day-dawn.  Michael 
the  Amorian,  who  st9.mmered  Greek  with  his  native 
Phrygian  accent,  became  the  founder  of  an  imperial 
dynasty,  destined  to  be  extinguished  by  a  Sclavonian 
groom.  The  accomplished  Theophilus  Hved  in  an  age 
of  romance,  both  in  action  and  literature.  His  son, 
Michael,  the  last  of  the  Amorian  family,  was  the  only 
contemptible  prince  of  this  period,  and  he  was  certainly 
the  most  despicable  bufibon  that  ever  occupied  a  throne. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  the  Basilian 
dynasty,  which  endured  nearly  two  centuries,  or 
from  867  to  1057.  Under  the  Sclavonian  groom 
and  his  descendants,  the  empire  attained  to  its 
greatest  power  and  prosperity.  The  Saracen 
enemy  was  repelled — the  Bulgarian  conquered — 
and  the  Russian  twice  defeated.  Commerce  rose 
to  a  pitch  of  unexampled  prosperity ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian,  "respect  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  pervaded  society  more  generally 
than  it  had  ever  done  at  any  preceding  period  of 
the  history  of  the  world — a  fact  wluch  our 
greatest  historians  have  overlooked,  though  it  is 
all-important  in  the  history  of  human  civili- 
zation." The  third  period  would  extend  from 
the  accession  of  Isaac  I.  (Comnenus)  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  not 
before  the  oppressive  rapacity  of  successive  nilcrs, 
and  the  generaj  corruption  of  the  administration 
had  made  way  for  its  final  overthrow.  It  is  of 
the  two  first  of  these  periods  only,  that  Mr. 
Finlay  treats  in  the  present  volume.  The  naiTa- 
tivc  is  full  of  interest  and  action — of  heroic,  and 
cruel,  and  terrible  deeds — of  bloody  wars  and 
bloodier  punishments — of  strange  individud  and 
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social  portraitures — and  of  wise,  moderate  and 
earnest  reflections,  expressive  of  the  manly  philo- 
sophy of  their  author.  The  reader  will  find  in 
this  book  not  a  few  of  the  time-honoured  fallacies 
of  medieval  chronicles,  reduced  to  their  original 
flimsy  elements;  facts  are  drawn  forth  from 
their  fabulous  covering ;  and  valuable  authorita- 
tive data  are  furnished  for  the  judgment  of  cha- 
racter, too  often  unjustly  aspersed  by  the  rabid 
bigotiy  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  narrative  powers,  we  may  refer  to 
the  account  of  the  Talung  of  Thessalonica,  in 
Book  II.  ch.  1.,  a  description  of  a  siege  not  sur- 
passed in  the  works  of  any  living  writer.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Einlay  ^nll  complete  his 
subject,  and  in  a  subsequent  volume  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  by  the  Crusaders. 


A  Review  of  the  "  Spintual  Manifestations  **  Rend 
before  the  Congregatiomd  Association  of  New 
Yorh  and  Brooklyn.  By  Rev.  Charles  Beecuer. 
London:  T.  Bosworth,  and  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  proceeding  on  the  ground 
that  the  "  Spiritual  Manifestations  "  are  admitted 
realities,  and  repudiating  the  very  notion  of  im- 
posture as  a  thing  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
of — sets  about  accounting  for  them  by  an  exami- 
nation of  various  hypotheses,  which  it  appears  have 
each  their  advocates.  Thus  there  is  the  Odyle 
hypothesis,  the  Apneumatic,  the  Pneumatic,  the 
Cerebral,  the  Mental  Automacy,  &c.,  &c. ; — and 
lastly  there  is  the  scripture  argument,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  most  weight  with  him.  So  far  as 
wc  can  follow  the  reverend  gentleman  (and  we 
confess  our  inability  to  grapple  with  all  his  bard 
words),  he  is  very  much  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
mons of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  birds 
of  the  same  feather  with  the  modem  rapping 
spirits,  and  that  inasmuch  as  they  contradict  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  they  "  incur  the  almost 
certain  stigma  of  false  Christs  which  should  pre- 
cede His  coming."  We  shall  quote  his  simmung 
up.     Says  he. 

All  who  bow  to  Uie  authority  of  the  Bible,  who  know 
in  their  own  hearts  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who 
love  Clirist's  appearing,  must  feel  instinctively  that  here 
moves  a  mighty  antagonistic  influence.  Mighty  as  the 
deep  yearning  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  penetrate  the  tre- 
mendous secretii  of  the  dead ;  mighty  as  the  conception 
of  departed  worth,  the  unutterahle  longing  of  bereaved 
hearts  for  the  unforgotten,  and  the  ecstatic  delight  of 
souls  suddenly  restored  to  converse  with  the  idolized 
whose  lose  made  life  a  desert, — they  weave  the  spell  of 
exciting  novelty ;  they  excite  the  vague  presentiment  of 
boundless  discovery,  and  unveil  a  dazzling  horizon  of  an 
elysium  without  a  Gross,  where  mankind  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  Drunk  with  this  elixir,  the  mU- 
lious  surrender  themselves  to  the  implicit  sway  of— 
WHAT  POWERS?  Powers  unseen,  powers  aerial,  imder  the 
masterly  guidance  of  some  one  mind  of  fathomless  ability 
and  fathomless  guile.  {Th€  Devil,  of  coui-se.)  If  then, 
the  nations  of  this  unhappy  planet,  before  tlieir  ultimate 
redemption,  are  to  bo  ralhed  to  a  moral  Armageddon 
battle-field  against  tlie  simple  gospel  of  Christ ;  if  nomi- 
nal Christendom  must  be  semi-pa^'anized,  to  prepare  for 
the  fraternal  embrace  of  Pagandom  semi-christianized, 
here  is  one  agency,  which  \nih  others, is  eminently  adapted 
to  do  tlje  work.     Whether  «n^h  be  it<5  obar«rtpr  nnd  its 


destiny  time  will  show,  and  eveiy  man  must  judge  for 
himself.  The  question  of  practical  moment  for  us  1% 
how  shaU  the  movement  be  met  ?  Obviously  in\h 
kindly  courtesy.  Whatever  be  the  character  of  the  powers 
communicating,  there  is  no  objection  to  hear  aU  they 
have  to  say.  If  they  can  logic^y  destroy  the  authohtj 
of  tlie  Word  of  God  and  the  truth  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
let  them  do  it,  (Ssc,  &c. 

We  have  twice  italicized  the  pronoun  the^  in 
the  ahoTo  extract,  because  we  do  not  know  who 
they  are.  The  only  antecedent  is  ''All  who  bow 
to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,"  but  the  sense 
does  not  admit  such  a  construction.  Passing  by 
this  queer  specimen  of  American  grammar,  we 
beg  leave  to  demur  to  the  amazing  courtesy  of 
the  American  divine.  If,  as  he  chooses  to  hint, 
the  Devil  and  his  imps  be  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
rapping  business,  we  see  no  reason  for  extending 
our  courtesy  in  that  direction ;  and  we  beg  leave 
to  be  excluded  fix)m  any  challenge  risking  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  a  logical  encounter  between  two 
gentlemen  in  black;  seeing  that  he  with  the  hens 
and  tail  is  a  desperately  clever  feUow,  and  we 
have  not  precisely  that  opinion  of  the  Newark 
divine. 

A  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Tho- 
nuu  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D,  £dited  by  his  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  W.  Hanka,  LL.D.  Edinburgh: 
Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, and 
Co.  1853. 

Pebhaps  a  man's  epistolary  correspondence,  moic 
than  any  other  of  his  writings,  is  the  reflex  of  hismost 
cherished  sentiments  and  opinions.  The  biography 
of  such  a  man  as  Chalmers  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  a  liberal  use  of  such,  documents  t^- 
tifying  as  they  do  to  the  earnestness,  sincerity 
and  continuity  of  purpose  which,  was  his  unTaiy • 
ing  characteristic,  when,  by  his  means  or  any 
means  that  he  could  move,  a  righteous  purpose 
was  to  be  effected.  In  this  supplementary  volume 
we  have  a  compendious  and  judicious  selection  of 
letters  on  various  subjects,  all  furnishing  evidence 
of  the  zealous  and  disinterested  character  of  the 
writer,  and  tending  not  a  little  to  illustrate  tlic 
loftiness  of  his  aims  and  the  depth  and  sterling 
quality  of  his  friendship.  The  Correspondence  on 
the  Church  Question,  and  especially  the  letters  to 
the  Marquess  of  Lome,  are  the  portions  of  this 
collection  which  will  afford  most  satisfactioQ  to 
the  general  reader. 


Mazzini,  Judged  by  Himself  and  by  his  Countrymen. 
By  Jules  de  Breval.  London:  Vizetelly  ^^ 
Company.     1853. 

Deteaction  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  fame,  ^'o 
man  ever  yet  distinguished  himself  from  the  com- 
mon crowd  without  incurring  the  hatred  and  re- 
sentment of  the  miserable  race  whom  nature  has 
cursed  with  ambition,  while  she  has  refused  them 
capacity.  These  wretches  wriggle  and  revel  in 
the  slime  of  slander.  They  can  see  nothing  but 
spots  in  the  sun.  To  discover  a  stain  in  a  good 
man's  character  is  more  to  them  than  the  discoTery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  to  Newton;  and 
they  would  rather  br<:pntter  the  obiect  of  oth^r 
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men's  praise  with  the  filth  in  which  themselves 
are  wallowing,  than  move  afoot  to  extricate  them- 
selves firom  it.  With  them  Howard  was  nothing 
but  a  domestic  tyrant — ^Washington  nothing  but  a 
slaveholder.  They  have  no  eyes  but  for  defects — 
no  instincts  but  those  of  the  maggot  and  the  dung- 
fiy,  for  what  is  loathsome  and  corrupt.  Luckily, 
they  defeat  their  own  ends,  the  public  having 
pretty  generally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  their 
rancorous  anathemas  are  about  equivalent  to  the 
commendations  of  honest  men.  M.  de  Breval,  by 
the  reproduction  of  old  calumnies  long  ago  refuted, 
runs  the  risk  of  being  ranked  with  this  despicable 
class  of  beings;  and  he  need  not  expect  that  any 
man  of  sense  or  candour  will  give  his  angry  pro- 
duction a  momentary  importance  by  condescending 
to  reply  to  it. 

Infiddity ;  its  A^ects,  Causes^  and  Agencies :  being 
ike  Prize  Essay  of  the  British  Organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pear- 
son, Eyemouth,  N.  B.  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.     1853. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  present  age  to  pry  into  every- 
thing. Things  visible  and  invisible  are  dragged 
forth  from  the  recesses  of  Nature,  where  they  have 
remained  for  ages  unrecognised,  and  are  submitted 
to  analysis  and  experiment ;  and  results  such  as 
the  world  in  times  past  never  dreamed  of  achiev- 
ing, reward  the  scheming  heads  and  daring  hands 
that  have  not  shrunk  from  meddling  with  her 
mysteries.  Science,  within  the  last  half- century, 
has  levied  such,  astonishing  contributions  upon 
the  world  of  matter,  that  it  is  in  fact  no  longer  the 
same  world  as  that  in  which  our  fathers  lived. 
We  hardly  breathe  the  same  air  that  they  breathed, 
or  tread  the  same  ground  which  our  sires  trod. 
We  do  not  move  to  and  fro  upon  its  surface  by 
the  means  they  used ;  we  neither  eat  the  same 
food,  nor  speak  the  same  language,  but  in  part ; 
and  we  revert  to  the  days  of  our  ancestors  with 
more  of  commiseration  than  of  reverence,  because 
they  Med  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  went  down  into  their  graves  all  un- 
bowing  of  the  feast  that  was  spread  before  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  world  of 
mind,  the  intellect  of  man  has  been  no  less  bold 
and  active.  Things  sacred  have  been  plucked 
from  their  shiines,  and  handled  as  irreverently  as 
the  ore  from  the  mine,  or  the  timber  from  the 
forest.  The  Book  of  Eevelation  has  been  hardily 
subjected  to  the  test  of  metaphysics — the  eternal 
truth  of  Gk)d  weighed  in  the  balance  of  man's  fal- 
lacions  philosophy,  and  found  wanting.  The 
desideratum  which  human  wisdom  has  thus  dis- 
covered she  has  as  confidently  undertaken  to  sup- 
ply. Mushroom  creeds,  with  very  mottled  aspects, 
and  combined  of  elements  partly  new  and  partly 
old,  jostle  one  another  in  the  market-place,  the 
forom,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  church.  They 
grow  old  and  die  out  ere  mankind  is  half  aware  of 
^eir  existence;  and,  designed  to  regenerate  the 
human  race,  they  are  dead,  buried,  and  obsolete 
in  one  section  of  society  before  another  has  been 
hailed  to  rejoice  in  their  glorious  advent.  Every 
succeeding' system  haS;  of  late  years,  boasted  more 


of  the  rational  and  less  of  the  supernatural  in  its 
constitution,  until  at  length  a  simple,  imques- 
tioning  faith  in  God's  written  Word,  is  denoimced 
as  a  "  dead  superstition"  unworthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  in  an  enlightened  age.  Myths  and 
symbolism  are  pushed  boldly  forward  to  supplant 
historical  Christianity ;  and  men  are  exhorted  to 
believe  that,  after  blimdering  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  world  is  to  be  made  wise,  for  the 
first  time,  by  the  sages  of  this  generation.  The 
utilitarian  spirit  which  marks  the  character  of 
modem  energy,  has  crept  also  into  what  seeks  to 
become  the  popular  phase  of  modem  theology,  and 
attempts  to  substitute  a  moral  code  for  a  vital  reli- 
gion. Man,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  new 
prophets,  is  to  recognise  in  himself  his  own  law- 
giver and  judge,  and,  for  all  we  can  see,  his  own 
God ;  or  he  is  to  see  God  in  everything  save  and 
except  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  is  quietly 
put  aside ;  or  he  may  acknowledge  a  Deity,  and 
yet  not  allow  Him  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  His  own  universe;  or,  allowing  that,  may 
refuse  allegiance  and  disown  responsibility  to 
Him ;  or,  professing  to  tender  both,  may  yet  dis- 
credit the  virtue  and  acceptablencss  of  such  obe- 
dience. In  short,  there  is  a  creed,  backed  by  some 
erudite  authority,  ready-made  for  every  possible 
phase  of  the  religious  sentiment ;  or,  where  that 
is  wanting,  for  so  much  of  the  instinctive  habit  of 
worship  as  may  chance  to  survive  after  runnijig 
the  gauntlet  through  aU  the  new  philosophies. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  takes  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  aspects  of  modem  infidelity 
in  each  of  their  varieties.  Thoroughly  well  versed 
in  the  writings  of  the  speculative  philosophers, 
both  in  our  own  coimtry  and  on  the  Continent — 
strong  as  a  giant  in  the  advocacy  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  well- skilled  in  the  use  of  logical  wea- 
pons, he  is  the  very  man  to  deal  with  the  preten- 
tious apostles  of  modem  scepticism.  He  resolves 
into  shape  their  vague  and  mystic  theories,  strips 
them  of  their  plausible  ideality,  lays  their  lean 
and  lifeless  forms  upon  the  dissecting  table,  and 
reveals  to  the  eyes  of  common  sense,  what  iU-con- 
trived  and  worthless  abortions  they  are.  We  have 
not  space  in  our  columns  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  course  of  his  argument ;  but  we  must  ear- 
nestly caU  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  as  one  altogether  unrivalled  in  this  branch 
of  literature,  and  demanding  the  special  attention 
of  all  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  at  this  cri- 
tical period  in  the  history  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity. We  may  perhaps  return  to  this  subject 
when  we  have  more  space  at  our  command. 


The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities:  A  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art.  No.  YIII.,  and  Siii)pl©- 
ment.  London :  Richards,  37,  Great  Queen-street. 
1853. 

These  two  numbers  of  this  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work  are  devoted  to  an  elaborate  inquiry  as 
to  the  Trae  Site  of  Calvary.  The  author,  who 
enters  upon  the  investigation  con  amore,  recites 
the  testimony  and  arguments  of  previous  writers, 
and  then  advances  his  own  conclusions,  which  feif 
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who  consider  the  suhject  deliherately  will  he  dis- 
posed very  much  to  question.  The  essay  evidences 
much  learning  and  research,  and  equal  moderation 
and  candour,  and  no  douht  will  he  regarded  as  a 
solid  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  City. 
From  a  notice  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Supplement, 
we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  this  important  work, 
which  is  a  credit  to  the  literature  of  the  land,  hm- 
guishes  for  want  of  that  support  which  it  is  so 
richly  entitled  to  receive.  This  must  surely  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is 
unknown  to  many  individuals,  and  puhlic  hodies, 
who  would  he  glad  to  welcome  its  quarterly  vi^ts. 
The  issue  of  a  few  thousand  circulaiB  addressed 
to  our  literary  institutions,  and  the  mansions  of 
the  landed  gentry,  might  perhaps  remedy  the 
grievance. 

ne  Footmarks  ofOharity:  Sketches  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  Elizaheth  Fry,  Joseph  John  Our- 
ney.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart.  Norwich:  J. 
Fletcher.    London :  Ai-thur  Hall  and  Co.  1853. 

Wb  have  here  three  hrief  hiographical  sketches  of 
three  excellent  persons,  written  in  a  plain,  simple, 
and  affectionate  style,  for  the  use  of  children.  The 
authoress  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  company  of 
miniature  men  and  women,  and  knows  the  readiest 
way  to  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  and  command 
their  attention.  Her  little  hooks  are,  we  under- 
stand, pretty  general  favourites  with  little  folks ; 
that  they  are  calculated  to  he  of  eminent  use  to 
them,  no  parent  who  reads  the  volume  hefore  us, 
will  question  for  a  moment. 

The  Marine  Bntanist ;  and  Introduction  to  tJie  Study 
of  (he  Briliah  Sea  Weeds,  dc.  By  Isabella 
GiFFORD.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Brighton  :  B.  Folthorp.  London :  Longman  and 
Co.  1853. 

Tins  is  really  a  very  useful  and  charming  hook, 
opening  up  a  world  of  novelty,  and  heauty,  and 
wonder,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  are  unaware.  Miss  Gifford  de- 
serves a  general  vote  of  thanks  for  directing  the 
attention  of  our  wives  and  daughters  to  an  inte- 
resting and  elevating  study,  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
instructive.  Now  that  all  who  can  he  spared 
from  home  are  migrating  to  the  sea-side,  let  us 
counsel  them  to  pack  this  little  volume  in  their 
reticules.  It  wiU  give  zest  to  their  enjoyment, 
hy  adding  a  pleasurahle  occupation  to  the  vacant 
hours  passed  upon  the  sea-heach.  The  work  is 
admirahly  got  up — the  illustrations  exact  coun- 
terparts of  nature,  and  the  information  all  that  an 
amateur  hotanist  could  desire. 


The  Foeti^  of  Geography:  a  Journey  round  the 
Ghhe.  By  Peter  Livingston,  London :  Groom- 
bridge  ana  Sons.     1850. 

The  idea  of  this  book  is  not  a  bad  one.  The 
science  of  geography  is  doubtless  suggestive  of 
sentiments  strictly  poetical,  and  a  great  deal 
might  be  said  upon  our  author's  text  which  he 
has  omitted  to  say,     His  journey  round  the 


globe  may  have  been  conceived  in  a  poetical 
spirit,  but  the  execution  foils  short  of  the  design 
— and  in  spite  of  liberal  quotations  from  dead  and 
living  poets,  declines  into  a  series  of  dry  state- 
ments of  no  great  value,  and  no  sort  of  noTelty. 
A  man  of  average  education  expatiating  to  las 
child  over  the  map  of  the  world,  could  hardly  do- 
liver  himself  less  to  the  purpose  than  Mr. 
Livingston  has  done.  A  subject  so  extensive  was, 
perhaps,  never  discussed  in  a  smaller  space.  Tho 
whole  Continent  of  Asia  is  dispatched  in  fifteea 
small  pages — ^AMoa  in  ten,  and  Australia  in  three. 
The  writer  has  an  undeniable  oLaim  to  the  merit 
of  brevity — and  that  is  something  at  least  in  his 
favour. 


Poems.     By  John  Dennis.  Brighton :    R.  Folthorp. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

Ws  must  be  candid  with  John  Dennis.  He  is 
one  of  that  innumerable  army  of  versifiers,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  mechanical  facility  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  find  an  elegant  pastime  in  dressing  up 
common-places  in  a  poetical  garb.  His  ear  is 
correct,  his  taste  unimpeachable,  his  language 
pure  for  the  most  part,  and  his  grammar  respecta- 
ble ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  host  of  his 
compeers,  the  soul  of  poetry  is  wanting  within 
him.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  in  matters  poetical 
sound  was  very  much  taken  for  sense,  he  might 
have  shone  like  a  star, ;  but  we  have  changed  all 
that  now,  and  learned  to  con  with  keener  eyes  the 
pretensions  of  every  new-bom  Vates.  Of  Mr. 
Dennis's  skill  as  a  versifier  we  shall  extract  the 
following  sample : — 

THE  BUTTERFLY.    (From^  the  Oemuin.) 

My  mind  is  like  a  weather-vano, 

From  east  to  west  it  ranges, 
Now  here,  now  there,  devoid  of  pain, 

Each  wind  its  fancy  changes : 
I  know  not  if  my  heart  alone, 

such  fickleness  confesses ; 
"WTiere'er  I  go,  I  frankly  own 

I  seek  for  love's  caresses. 

Today  I  take  to  flaxen  hair, 

To-morrow  brown  enraptiu«s ; 
And  then,  without  a  thought  of  care, 

A  raven  lock  encaptures : 
No  beauty  holds  me  long  in  thrall, 

But  if  a  black  eye  harms  me, 
I  seek  a  remedy  for  all. 

And  find  a  blue  that  channs  me. 

Thus  quickly  pass  the  moments  by, 

Nor  leave  a  trace  of  sorrow ; 
I  sing  while  craven  spirits  sigh, — 

Too  careful  of  the  morrow. — 
With  dance  and  jest  and  lightsome  glee, 

Each  hour  will  have  its  blisses; 
And  every  day  brings  songs  to  me,. 

And  evety  evening  kisses. 

There  are  a  few  other  translations  ficom  the 
German,  equally  well  rendered.  They  ore  bj  fer 
the  best  pieces  in  the  volume.  Next  to  these, 
some  few  of  the  sonnets  are  most  to  be  com- 
mended. 
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Xidieal,  Legal,  and  General  Matnal  Life  Aunrance 

Bodflty.— At  the  fourteenth  half-yearly  general  meeting 
of  the  members  and  shareholders  of  this  Society,  held 
on  the  13th  May,  1853,  the  Secretary  read  the  following 
Report : — ^"The  accounts  which  the  Directors  now  submit 
to  the  members  and  shareholders  at  the  fourteenth  half- 
yearly  f][eneral  meeting  exhibit  a  healthy  and  improYing 
condition  of  the  Society,  warranting  the  continued  sup- 
port and  patronage  of  the  public  at  large.  The  number 
of  proposals  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  daring  the  past  year,  has  been  232,  coYering  a 
sum  of  ^2,872.  Of  these,  180,  averaging  jESTO  per 
poHcT,  have  been  completed,  representing  a  sum  assured 
of  £66,683,  and  yielding  an  addition  to  the  revenue  from 
premiums  of  £2,310.  The  income  of  the  Society  from 
premiums  alone,  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  was  i9,808 
per  annum.  At  the  present  time  it  is  at  the  rate  of 
£10,100  per  annum,  an  amount  of  revenue  which  not 
only  ienis  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  stabiUty  of  the 
Institution,  but  which  has  been  obtained  by  a  gradual 
and  steady  progress  without  the  adventitious  employ- 
ment of  a  lavish  expenditure.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  members  and  shareholders  to  be  informed  that  as 
wmpared  with  former  years,  the  business  of  the  past 
Tear  indndes  a  larger  proportion  of  healthy  lives.  Of 
the  232  proposals  submitted  to  the  Directors,  only  12 
have  been  positively  declined  by  the  Board.  This  fact 
e«nnot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  consideration 
of  Assurance  Agents,  who  frequently  incur  the  trouble 
of  a  preliminary  investigation  without  effecting  their 
purpose,  and  thereby  probably  render  the  life  unlnsiu:- 
able.  The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  members  the  allotment  of  a  bonus  larger  in 
amount  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  Actuary  we  learn  that  at  the  first  declaration 
of  bonus  in  December,  1851,  there  remained,  after  dis- 
charging all  outstanding  claims  and  liabilities  an  available 
oalance  of  lV,n8  38.— and  that  the  business  of  the 
Society  for  the  past  year  has  increased  the  balance  to 
*10^42  88.  id.  The  balance-sheet  presents  a  statement 
of  the  financial  aflairs  of  the  Society,  which,  testi^ing 
to  the  economy  and  good  management  of  the  Directors, 
Monot  fail  of  being  highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties 
Interested  in  its  welfare  and  progress." 

ZqvitiUo  Fire  Innmmoe  Oompaay* — At  the  second 
pitial  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  the 
IjOndon  Tavern,  in  May  last — frfter  some  comments  on 
Ihe  recent  management — a  Report  was  read  by  the  Se- 
fc^'^'  from  which  we  select  the  following  particulars : — 

The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
^^^oldera  at  this  genersd  meeting,  as  they  are  very 
waious  of  placing  before  them  a  iUU  statement  of  all 


the  affairs  of  the  Company,  being  confident  that  the  pro- 
prietors will  feel  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  its  present  condition  and  its  future 
prospects.  The  Equitable  issued  its  first  policy  on  tlie 
8th  of  August,  1850,  and  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  the 
policies  issued  had  reached  the  extraordinary  number 
of  9,052,  showing  an  amount  of  business  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  without  parallel  in  the  experience  of  any 
similar  institution.  The  Equitable,  although  in  all 
respects  perfectly  distinct  from  the  National  Loan 
Fund  Life  Assurance  Society,  was  brought  out  under 
the  powerful  auspices  of  that  Company,  and  imme- 
diately upon  coming  into  existence  found  itself  in  pos- 
session of  first-rate  agencies,  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  also  the  British  North-American  Pro- 
vinces, the  United  States,  and  also  of  agencies  in  France 
and  Belgium.  The  expenditure  in  the  establishment  of 
the  business  was  ver>'  great,  but  this  your  present  Di- 
rectors have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon,  as  they  have  the 
more  pleasing  task  to  perform  of  placing  before  you 
features  of  subsequent  prosperity  more  acceptable  to 
their  own  feelings  and  yours.  The  Directors  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  the  unwortliy  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  rivals  to  iivjure  this  Company  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  the  first  instance,  by  making  a  most 
unfair  use  of  the  balance-sheet  up  to  the  end  of  1851, 
and  then  by  e;Laggerating  the  amount  of  our  loss  at 
Montreal  by  the  July  fires,  and  using  this  at  the  very 
time  the  Company  was  paying  every  farthing  of  its  losses, 
as  a  weapon  by  which  to  injure,  and,  if  possible,  to 
destroy  it.  However,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case, 
these  efibrts  to  injure  us  have  only  recoiled  upon  tliose 
who  have  been  imgenerous  enough  to  make  them.  Since 
the  month  of  July,  1852,  there  has  been  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Archibald 
Campbell  Barclay,  Esq.,  Charles  Bennett,  Esq.,  Frederick 
Morris,  Esq.,  Edmond  Sheppard  Symes,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Thomas  West,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Valentine  Woodliouse, 
Esq.,  being  duly  qualified,  have,  since  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  been  severally  elected  Directors  by  reso- 
lution of  special  courts,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  in  room  of  T.  Lamie  Murray,  Esq., 
W.  Hichardson,  Esq.,  M.  C.  Maher,  Esq.,  E.  S.  Symes, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  A.  Vigne,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Mills,  Esq. ;  and 
Archibald  Campbell  Barclay,  Esq.,  has  been  duly  elected 
Chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  Company. 
There  has  been  also  a  complete  re-organization  of  the 
agencies,  and  generally  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  agencies  at  Paris  and  Belgium,  being  found 
too  burdensome  to  be  continued,  have  been  brought  to  a 
close ;  and  the  agency  at  Edinburgh  has  been  organized, 
and  placed  upon  a  more  economical  and  efficient  foot-. 
ing.    The  Seozetajy  haq  been  employed  in  introduce* 
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ing  a  better  system  into  his  department,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Home  Agencies,  and  has  prepared  a 
book  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  agents,  with 
tables  of  rates  of  premium,  while  the  Accountant  has 
brought  up  the  books  in  his  department,  and  succeeded 
in  disentangling  the  neglected  accounts  of  the  Company, 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  perfect  balance,  and  to  present  to 
the  Directors  a  clear,  and  full,  and  detailed  view  of  the 
business  of  the  Company  at  all  its  agencies.  Besides  the 
important  result  of  restoring  a  healthful  tone  to  the  whole 
business  of  the  Company,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
reduction  made  in  its  current  expenditure  by  the  work  of 
re-organization  and  the  changes  above  alluded  to.  The 
10,000  shares  issued  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  financial 
year,  distributed  as  they  are  amongst  a  most  respectable 
and  wealthy  proprietary,  proved  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
already  attained,  and  which  is  stiJ^  so  rapidly  extending, 
makes  it  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  in 
hand.  Your  Directors  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
issue  10,000  additional  shares  at  par ;  they  have  already 
received  applications  for  a  considerable  number,  and  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  will  be  awarded 
within  a  very  short  period.  The  present  shareholders 
will  of  course  have  the  preference  ;  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  make  any  further  issue,  except  at  such  premium  as 
may  hereafter  be  determined  upon.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  state  ftuther,  that  during  the  four  months  terminating 
on  the  30th  April,  the  number  of  policies  issued  has  been 
1,545,  making  a  total  of  11,197 :  the  premiums  received 
during  these  four  months  have  reached  the  large  amount 
of  j£0,865,  while  the  claims  paid  have  only  amounted  to 
£2,450.  The  directors  have  pleasure  in  declaring  a 
dividend  for  the  half  year  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  which  will  be  payable  to  shareholders  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  August  next." 

Palladium  Llfo  Awuranoa  Society. — The  twenty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12Ui  of 
May  last.  The  Heport  then  read  exhibited  a  tabular 
statement  comparing  the  progress  made  during  the  last 
septennial  period  with  the  three  which  had  preceded  it. 
By  this  table  it  is  shown  that  the  progress  of  the  business 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  septennial  period,  if  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  policies  in  force,  or  by  the  sum 
assured,  greatly  exceeds  that  which  was  made  in  the 
first  septennial  period,  when  the  Society  was  in  the  vigour 
of  its  youth.  That  the  divisible  surplus  and  the  portions 
of  that  surplus  payable  to  proprietors  as  policy-holders 
respectively,  as  well  as  the  reserve  and  Proprietors'  funds, 
have  undergone  a  proportionGd  increase  during  the  last 
septennial  period.  In  a  word,  the  figures  indicate  a  re- 
turn during  this  period  to  the  activity  and  consequent 
Buooess  which  characterize  the  first  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  Society.  The  result  of  these  recent  operations  of 
the  Society  is,  that  the  Directors  are  able  to  declare  a 
divisible  surplus  of  ^£48,085  4s.  6d.  This  surplus  is  the 
result  of  calculations,  not  made  as  heretofore  according 
to  the  Northampton  Tables,  which  would  have  given  a 
larger  amount  by  nearly  j£8,000,  but  by  the  Experience 
Tables,  which  the  Directors,  after  careful  and  mature 
consideration,  saw  reason  to  adopt,  with  a  reservation  of 
£6fiQ0  a  year  for  future  bonus  and  expenses.  In  these 
calculations  the  interest  of  the  money  has  been  taken  at 
the  very  low  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  Deed  pro- 
vides that  one-tenth  of  the  suxplus  shall  be  set  aside  to 
form  a  protecting  fund.  This  leaves  J£4d,276  14s.  for 
the  proprietors  and  policy-holders ;  and  of  tJiis  sum  one- 
fifth,  or  J£8,055  6s.  lOd.,  is  allotted  to  l^e  former,  and 
four-fifths,  or  JE34,e21  7s.  2d.,  to  the  latter.  The  propor- 
tion allotted  to  the  proprietors  is  ordered  by  the  Deed  to 
be  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Society,  or  the  so- 
called  proprietors'  fund,  which  is  now  increased  from  its 


original  amount  of  j£52,956,  to  ^£74,051,  or  upwards  of  25 
per  cent  Each  proprietor  is  accordingly  held  by  the 
Deed  to  have  subscribed,  beyond  his  first  deposit  of  tl.^ 
the  additional  sum  of  lOs.  per  share ;  and  the  office  value 
of  the  shares  is  thus  raised  to  £2  lOs.,  being  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  on  the  original  subscription.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Directors  feel  justified  m  de- 
claring a  dividend,  free  trom  income  tax,  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  6d.  per  share,  being  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  upon  the  dividend  paid  during  the  last  twenty- 
one  years,  and  50  per  cent  on  that  paid  in  the  first  sep- 
tennifd  period.  As  this  dividqi^d  is  paid  out  of  interest 
receivable  on  the  funds  set  apart  for  Uie  protection  of  the 
proprietors,  in  contradistinction  from  those  appropriated 
to  meet  claims  on  policies,  no  loss  is  thereby  entailed  on 
the  Assurance  Fund.  All  claims  accruing  during  the 
last  seven  years  have  been  promptly  settled  without  liti- 
gation or  compromise.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the 
Directors  have  to  conclude  so  favourable  a  report  by  an- 
nouncing to  the  nfleting,  the  death  of  their  highly 
esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Harvey,  whose  vacancy  is  now 
to  be  fiUed  up,  and  for  whose  seat  at  this  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  have  announced  themselves  as  candi- 
dates, viz. :  Lord  Bateman,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Hereford,  and  Mr.  Charles  Balfour,  39,  St  James'^ 
Street. 

London  Indiapntable  Lifo  Pdlioy  Compuiy.—At  the 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  attlie 
London  Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  June,  K^\ 
the  Board  presented  their  report  and  balance-sheet; 
from  which  it  appears  that  after  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  every  policy  and  every  out8tan£ng  debt,  and 
every  other  expenditure,  there  was  at  that  period  a 
balance  of  ^€89,398  ^Qs.  Id.  in  favour  of  the  Company. 
The  difierence  between  the  value  of  current  premiums 
and  future  claims  is,  of  course,  not  yet  realized ;  hut  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  only  3  per  cent,  having  been  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  and  as  the  rate  of 
mortality  adopted  has  been  found  to  be  higher  than  the 
Company  has  experienced,  and  no  psut  of  the  profit  to 
arise  from  discontinued  and  surrendered  policies  has 
been  included  in  the  valuation,  the  estimate  must  be  ^^ 
garded  as  sufficiently  low.  The  first  declaration  of  pro- 
fits (which  belong  exclusively  to  the  assured)  will  he 
made  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  1854,  and  vill 
be  applicable  to  those  who  shall  have  paid  five  annoid 
premiums ;  thereafter  the  profits  will  be  ^portioned 
annufdly, — the  Board  expect  that  the  first  reduction  of 
premiums  to  be  declared  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  vill 
exceed  25  per  cent  In  the  year  embraced  in  the  ac- 
counts now  presented,  570  proposals  have  been  received, 
for  the  assurance  of  ^£177,628  2s.,  of  which  4:30  ha\d 
been  accepted  and  completed,  being  rather  more  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  assuring  ^£115,201  12a.  6d^ 
and  yielding,  in  annual  premiums,  the  sum  of 
M^6S  12s.  5d.  The  number  of  policies  issued  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Company,  up  to  the  first  instaol, 
has  been  1831,  and  the  total  sum  assured  jC531,115  U.  Oil 
After  deducting  the  policies  that  have  become  claims, 
those  that  have  expired,  and  those  discontinued,  there 
remain  1,347  policies,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
£15,262  Us.  2d.  The  claims  of  last  year  amounted 
only  to  jC2,550,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  chums, 
from  the  commencement  of  liie  Company,  £6,401  lis. 
The  premiums  received  upon  expired  and  lapsed  poheit^s 
which  no  longer  continue  obligations  on  the  Company, 
have  amounted  to  £3,260  1 6s.  4d.  The  Directors  aiwi 
Members  cannot  but  feel  highly  gratified  at  seeing  the 
position  the  Company  has  attained;  and  the  members 
are  again  reminded  that  the  profits,  which  belong  exclii 
sively  to  themselves,  may  be  much  increased  by  their 
own  individual  exertions. 
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Ik  recent  nambers  we  took  occasion  to  delineate 
&e  literary  character  of  the  great  comic  dramatist  of 
France,  and,  as  a  companion  picture,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  devote  some  pages  to  the  writer  who  holds 
the  corresponding  place  in  the  literature  of  An- 
cient Ghreece.  'Rie  strain  is  at  once  of  a  higher 
and  of  a  lower  mood.  "With  Aristophanes,  we 
ascend  into  the  yery  brightest  heaven  of  invention, 
and  dive  into  the  lowest  depths  of  buffoonery, 
with  scarcely  a  pause  in  any  intermediate  region 
in  which  Moli^re  could  have  breathed  freely. 

The  mere  remoteness  of  ancient  times  places 
m  at  a  disadvantage  in  speculating  upon  their 
elements  of  comic  delineation.  As  no  age  appears 
poetical  to  itself,  so,  none  appears  humorous  to 
another.  The  distance  which  lends  the  enchant- 
ments of  imagination  to  the  view,  robs  it  of  those 
minutely  personal  features  in  which  the  comic 
Inrks.  Great  objects  loom  grander  through  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  while  smaller  are  altogether 
lost  in  its  haze.  Here  and  there,  a  few  bright 
spots  have  been  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  genius,  but, 
except  where  these  have  Tested,  the  old  world 
appears  to  us  under  even  a  sombre  aspect.  Nor 
is  this  altogether  the  effect  of  mere  distance ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the 
first  golden  time,  though  often  gay,  were  not  hu- 
morous. Etty  painted  them  to  the  life,  but 
they  were  not  subjects  for  either  Hogarth  or 
Wilkie.  The  pallium  and  the  toga  probably  do 
not  differ  more  fix)m  our  grotesque  costumes  than 
man  does  from  himself  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  While  Addison  calls  him  the  merriest, 
Homer  calls  him  the  saddest  of  animals,  and  they 
8peak  with  equal  accuracy  of  their  several  con- 
temporaries. The  pictures  of  the  race  that  exist 
in  its  earliest  records,  with  all  their  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  seldom  excite  a  smile,  and  almost  never 
a  laugh.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  contain 
such  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the 
earliest  oriental  society,  fiimish  not  a  single  scene 
of  humour.  In  the  Iliad,  and  still  more  in  the 
^yssey,  where  they  would  have  occurred  so 
naturally  among  the  pictures  of  domestic  life,  the 
absence  of  such  scenes  is  almost  equally  remark- 
able. Thersites  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  comic 
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character,  but  he  is  rather  scurrilous  than  either 

witty  or    humorous.     One    richly  comic  scene 

occurs  among  the  immortals,  when,  acting  the 

cup-bearer  at  court, 

Vulcan  with  awkward  grace  his  office  plies, 
And  nnextinguiBhed  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

And  yet  there  must  have  been  fimny  enough 
doings  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  if  we  can"  believe 
all  that  is  said  of  these  roistering  divinities.  Of 
the  comic  materiel  in  the  ancient  world,  long 
after  the  period  when  authentic  history  com- 
mences, we  have  the  following  sketch  by  Lucian, 
a  humorous  writer  though  not  a  dramatist :  Menip- 
puB,  looking  down  upon  the  earth  from  the  moon, 
thus  describes  what  he  saw :  *'  When  I  looked 
towards  Getica,  I  could  see  the  Getse  waging  war, 
and  when  I  passed  over  to  the  Scythians  I  could 
behold  them  wandering  about  in  their  waggons ; 
directing  my  eyes  a  little  to  the  other  quarter,  I 
saw  the  Egyptian  tilling  the  ground,  and  the 
Phoenician  was  trading,  and  the  Cilician  was 
robbing,  the  Spartan  was  a  flogging,  and  the 
Athenian  engaged  in  his  lawsuit.''  There  is  no- 
thing very  piquant  in  those  national  characteris- 
tics, but  the  litigious  Athenian  is  upon  the  whole 
the  most  humorous.  And,  undoubtedly,  Athens 
was  the  place  of  all  others  of  antiquity  whero 
comedy  was  most  likely  to  thrive.  It  was  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  eye  of  Greece,  where  there 
was  a  constant  palpitation  when  the  other  states 
seemed  to  be  inert.  And  at  the  chief  period  of 
its  greatness,  it  was  not  only  the  focus  of  political 
intrigue,  and  the  centre  of  refinement  in  the 
civilized  world,  but  by  the  freedom  of  its  political 
and  social  institutions  it  afforded  the  greatest 
scope  for  all  the  varieties  of  individual  oneijgy 
and  caprice. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  period,  and  when  the 
decline  of  public  virtue,  and  the  growing  corrup- 
tions of  civilization  had  created  subjects  both  for 
the  humorist  and  for  the  satirist,  that  Aristophanes 
flourished ;  but  before  we  speak*more  particularly 
of  him,  we  must  shortly  trace  the  progress  of  his 
art.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  gave  rise  to  the 
comedy  as  weU  as  to  the  tragedy  of  Greece,  the 
germ  of  both  being  a  processional  song  with  which 
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were  celebrated  at  vintage  time  the  riotous  honours 
of  the  god  of  the  vine.     The  entertainment  pro- 
bably began  with  a  traditional  ballad  in  Iambic 
verse,  chanted  to  a  solemn  march,  but  before  it 
ended,  the  march  became  a  dance,  and  the  ballad  a 
roundelay.    With  the  mystic  grossness  of  oriental 
superstition,  the  Phallic  symbol  of  productive  power 
was  carried  about  by  worshippers  disguised  as  satyrs, 
their  faces  besmeared  wiOi  wine  lees,  and  their 
temples  crowned  with  ivy.     Amid  the  universal 
excitement,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Muse,  the  mistress  of  the  revels,  should  alone  keep 
sober.      Dialogue  and  repartee,   the    latter  no 
doubt  something  more  than  was   "set  down," 
conveying  coarse  jokes  and  sarcasms  upon  each 
other,  and  upon  the  object  of  their  worship,  lent 
a  dramatio  character  to  the  entertainment,  in 
which  the  most  successful  performer  wfls  rewarded 
with  a  cask — ^not  an  inappropriate  prize  for  the 
occasion.     Such  was  the  rude  origin  of  the  fa- 
vourite forms  of  the  most  exalted  poetic  genius — 
gorgeous   tragedy,    ''the  gravest,  moralest,  and 
most  profitable  of  all  other  poems,''  as  Milton 
avers ;  and  comedy,  less  dign^ed  and  assuming, 
but  not  less  intellectual  or  interesting.   The  latter 
was  not  originally  of  Athenian  growth,  but,  long 
cultivated  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  rude  state 
we  have  described,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Epi- 
charmus  the  Syracusan  that  we  hear  of  it  first  at- 
taining artistic  excellence.      His  comedies,  now 
almost  entirely  lost,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
regular  in  their  structure  and  mythological  in 
their  characters,  affording  a  curious  combination 
of  devotion  and  ridicule.  But  on  being  introduced 
among  the  fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  comedy 
assumed  a    tone    less    resembling    the    refined 
Sicilian  drama,  than  the  boisterous  sallies  of  the 
rustics.     Without  altogether  losing  sight  of  its 
devotional  origin  and  purpose,  or  its  lyrical  form, 
but   imitating,  or  rather   parodying  tragedy  in 
both  respects,  it  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle for  personal  invective,  and  ultimately  it  be- 
came the  general  censor  of  the  manners,  politics, 
literature,  and  philosophy  of  the  day,  running  a 
muck  and  tilting  at  all  it  met,  wherever  it  found 
any  thing  amiss,  whether  among  gods  or  men. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  originally  its  satire  was 
well  directed.    According  to  Horace 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur, 
Quod  moechus  foret,  aut  sioarius,  aut  aHoqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.* 

But  plentiful  as  might  have  been  such  objects 
of  censure  in  a  metropolis  such  as  Athens,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  either  the  satire  or  the 
ridicule  would  be  long  confined  to  what  was  pro- 
per, in  an  entertainment  originating  in  drunken 
country  revels,  and  only  altered  in  its  character 
to  suit  the  stiU  more  licentious  tastes  of  the  town. 
It  was  at  once  the  licensed  censor,  and  the  char- 
tered libertine.  With  unbounded  freedom,  it 
represented  on  the  stage  in  person  and  by  name, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vast  audiences 

•  Was  there  a  villain  who  might  justly  claica 
A  better  right  of  b.eing  damned  to  fame, 
Bake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime, 
They  freely  stigmatized  the  wretch  in  rhyme. 

Fbakcis. 


that  frequented  the  theatre,  whatever  either  of 
public  or  of  private  character  best  suited  its  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  laugh.    Not  a  blunder  in  public 
affairs,  not  a  slip  in  morals,  not  a  personal  defect, 
not  a  peculiarity  in  taste,  opinion,  or  behayiour, 
could  escape  the  merciless  castigation  of  a  muse 
that  was  sure  to  please  most,  if  not  when  most 
scurnlous,  at  least  when  the  merriment  was  most 
boisterous.     Itft  paramount  characteristic  indeed 
was  its  mirth,  for  however  powerful  an  engme 
it  might  be  in  politics,  manners  and  taste,  end 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  produced  con- 
siderable effects  in  all  of  these,  it  made  every  other 
object  subordinate  to  its  merriment.    It  was  a 
sacrifice  nominally  to  Bacchus,  but  really  to  the 
goddess  of  Mirth,  and  he  who  laughed  loudest  and 
longest  was  the    most  devout.    As  in  tragedy, 
above  and  bevond  the  Olympic  divinities,  luid 
even  the  mightier  Titanic  race  which  preceded 
them,  there  hung  ominously  like  a  thunder  clond, 
a  mysterious  and  awM  power — Fate;   bo  in 
comedy,  the  corresponding  infiuenoe  paramoimt  to 
all  considerations  of  politics,  morals,  or  ssthetics, 
the  conduct  of  the  plot,  or  the  development  of 
character,  was — "Ftts. 

Two  dramatists  of  great  power  and  audacity, 
Cratinus  and  fiupolis,  both  contemporaries  of 
Aristophanes,  but  his  seniors,  are  recorded  to  have 
carried  the  freedom  of  the  comic  stage  to  the  ut- 
most height.  Shortly  before  he  began  to  write, 
the  law  had  interfered  to  curb  the  extreme  hcen- 
tiousness ;  but  this  check  seems  not  to  have  been 
continued  beyond  two  or  three  years.  Into  his 
hands,  therefore,  feU  this  powerM  engine  for  good 
or  for  evil,  without  limit  to  its  exercise,  further 
than  what  the  dramatist  chose  to  impose  upon 
himself;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
audience  would  have  prescribed  s^j  whatever,  so 
long  as  he  succeeded  in  amusing  them.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  Aristophanes,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
he  exercised  this  power  well.  As  a  public  censtff 
his  aims  were  always  patriotic.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  and  only  one  apparently  flagrant  one, 
the  objects  of  his  satire  and  ridicule  deserved  his 
castigation.  And  though  he  descended  to  the 
very  lowest  depths  of  filtii  and  buffoonery,  he  was 
in  these  respects  at  least,  not  worse  than  his  con^ 
temporaries.  But  besides  being  a  patriot,  and,  in 
a  sense,  a  moralist,  he  was  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of 
the  first  order,  destined  to  render  Attic  Comedy 
as  famous  as  Attic  Tragedy ;  and  there  can  be  no 
higher  praise  to  an  ancient  dramatist.  It  is  in 
that  capacity  that  he  is  now  chiefly  interesting  to 
lis ;  for  noble  as  are  his  sentiments  as  to  public 
affairs,  and  curious  as  are  his  pictures  of  Athenian 
life,  they  would  not  have  repaid  a  search  for  them 
amidst  so  much  filth,  but  for  the  imagination,  the 
wit,  the  humour,  the  diction,  and  the  melody, 
which  combine  to  rank  his  plays  among  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  Grecian  Dramatic  lite- 
rature. 

The  time  at  which  he  wrote  was  favourable  to 
such  a  writer.  The  arts  and  arms  of  Athens  had  at- 
tained their  meridian  splendour,  and  bc^gnn  to 
give  indications  of  decUne.  The  result  of  the 
Persian  war  in  which  Attica  had  attained  the 
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fiist  honours,  had  been  to  Btinialate  in  a  wonder- 
M  degree,  tiie  intellectual  energy  of  the  Athen- 
ians. In  military  prowess,  they  stood  first  among 
the  Peloponnesian  States,  with  only  Sparta  that 
could  be  called  a  rival.     Commerce,  agriculture, 
the  working  of  their  mines,  and  foreign  tribute, 
a  more  equivocal  source  of  gain,  had  introduced 
great  luxury  in  the  habits  of  private  life.  Already 
had  been  sculptured  for  public  use  the  marble 
wonders  of  all    posterity,   and  the    models  of 
modem  architecture  had  been  erected.    A  succes- 
sion of  great  statesmen  and   commanders  had 
shown  how  history  could  be  best   act^d,  and 
Thueydides  how  it  could  be  best  written.   Pericles 
had  at  once    ennobled  it    by  his    deeds,   and 
adorned  it  by  his  eloquence.     In  poetry  the  lyrico- 
dramatic   form    having    absorbed    every  other, 
ikhjlus  had  carried  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
sablimity,  and  Sophocles  of  artistic  refinement. 
Speculative  science  was  cultivated  by  Plato  and 
Socrates.   Within  a  few  years,  more  world-re- 
nowned names  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
political  afEiEurs  had  adorned  Athens,  t^an  had 
eyer  before,  or  have  ever  since  been  congregated 
within  the  same  period  in  one  city.     Nor  was  it 
more  such  names  that  rendered  her  illustrious, 
than  the  geidus  of  her  ordinary  citizens,  to  whom 
philosophy  was  a  pastime,  Hterary  and  artistic 
taste  an  instinct,   and  law  and  government  the 
My  business  of  life. 

Bat  the  culminating  period  of  Athenian  great- 
ness had  passed.  The  usual  effects  of  luxury  and 
the  sndden  accession  of  wealth,  had  appeared  in 
the  general  degeneracy  of  manners.  The  triumphs 
of  the  Persian  had  been  succeeded  by  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  which  plague 
had  twice  added  the  deepeiung  tints  of  its  hor- 
rors. The  deatl\  of  Pericles  had  left  the  arena  of 
public  affairs  open  to  the  incursions  of  a  host  of 
unworthy  demagogues,  and  incapable  generals. 
The  republican  institutions,  consolidated  if  not  in- 
troduced by  Solon,  which  had  carried  democracy 
not  only  into  the  legislative  assemblies  but  into 
the  courts  of  law,  had  subjected  equally  public 
questions  and  private  disputes  to  the  decision  of 
<ui  irresponsible  multitude.  And  this  radical  de- 
fect in  Uie  constitution  had  been  vastly  aggravated 
by  the  perilous  innovation  of  Pericles  in  awarding 
a  small  payment  of  three  oboli,  to  each  of  these 
numerous  judges,  large  enough  to  tempt  the  poor, 
but  not  the  rich,  to  give  up  their  time  to  the  trial 
of  private  causes.  Litigation  became  the  conunon 
occupation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
g&ve  rise  to  a  class  of  informers,  or  sycophants, 
as  they  were  called,  who  at  once  fiourished  under 
public  encouragement  and  sank  under  public 
contempt.  Another  class,  the  sophists,  indi- 
cated the  corruption  of  speculative  science  and 
education.  They  converted  philosophy  into  a 
dialectic  exercise,  and  having  the  training  of 
youth  to  a  great  extent  in  t^eir  hands,  in  a  cit}' 
where  philosophical  speculation  was  cultivated  by 
every  class  of  society,  they  rendered  universally 
popular  an  art  which  professed  nothing  short  of 
leyelliug  the  distinctions  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
true. 


Here  was  ample  scope  for  a  public  satirist;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Greek  comedy  in  the  hands  of 
Aristophanes  was,  that  while  it  never  lost  sight 
Of  its  strictly  comic  character,  its  objects  of  attack 
were  not  imworthy  of  the  satire  of  a  Juvenal. 
His  comedies,  therefore,  though  dramatic  in  form,  ' 
and  truly  comic  in  character,  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  productions  of  the  comic  drama  of 
any  other  period.     We  look  in  vain  for  the  well- 
bred  declaimers,  the  Dorantes  or  the  Dorimenes 
of  Moli^re,  the  Graciosos  of  the  Spaiush  drama, 
or  even  the  roguish  slaves  of  Menander  and  Plau- 
tus.     In  place  of  these  we  have  the  actualities  of 
Athenian  Hfe,  in  all  their  breadth  and  vitality. 
We  have  Cleon,  with  his  burly  figure  and  red 
face;  Socrates,  with  his  pug-nose;  the  generals 
Lamachus,  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias;  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades,  in  all  but  the  name;  and  the  Sovereign 
People  itself  personified  by  Demos,  the  prototype 
of  those  personifications  by  which  most  civilized 
nations  good-humouredly  but    characteristically 
satirize  themselves,  and  of  which  we  have  in  the 
English  John  Bull  a  character  closely  resembling 
the  Athenian  Demos.     And  scarcely  less  real  thaii 
these  to  a  Grecian  imagination,  we  have  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  Bacchus,  Plutus,  and  other  mythological 
personages.     In  the  Parabasis,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  form  of  the  play,  we  have  the  poet 
himself  addressing  the  audience  in  his  proper  per- 
son, to  the  great  detriment  of  dramatic  effect  and 
the  great  elucidation  of  the  object  of  the  piece. 
Then  in  the  choruses  we  have  such  dramatic  va- 
garies as  clouds,  birds,  frogs,  and  wasps,  besides 
citizens,  villagers,  husbandbnen,  sycophants,  and 
the  other  stock  characters  of  Attic  life.     Equally 
bizarre  as  the  dramatis  persons  are  the  dialogue 
and  action.     True  to  the  Dionysiac  origin  of  the 
entertainment,  fun  and  frolic  predominate,  but 
true  also  to  the  practical  object  of  the  dramatist, 
the  fun  and  frolic  are  always  directed  to  a  public 
purpose  to  be  served.     The  termination  of  the 
war,  the  humbling  of  the  demagogues,  the  expo- 
sure of  the  sophists,  the  recurrence  to  the  simple 
virtues  of  the  olden  time,  the  disgrace  of  the 
sycophants,    the    ridicule   of   pseudo-poets,    the 
sarcasm  of  the  assemblies  and  courts   of   law, 
and  the  satire  of  the  general  frivolity  and  liti- 
giousness    of    his    countrymen,   are    the    chief 
objects  of  Aristophanes,  and  they  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  worthy  and  patriotic.      But 
never  were  so  miscellaneous  means  adopted  to 
attain  any  objects.     Wit  and  banter,  satire  and 
buffoonery,   sense  and  nonsense,  poetry  and  ob- 
scenity, religion  and  dirt,  are  all  uised  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  occasion  requires  or  caprice  dictates. 
No  weapon  is  too  foul,  no  aim  is  too  noble  for  a 
dramatist,  who  was  as  unscrupulous  in  his  means 
as  he  was  earnest  in  his  purposes,  and  who  to 
patriotic  motives  added  literary  ability  of  the 
highest  order.     It  is  in  this  literary  excellence 
and  lofty  purpose  that  his  comedies  differ  from 
modem  farce ;  while,   on  the  other  hand,  they 
equally  differ  from  modem  comedy,  in  the  breadth 
of  their  humour  and  the  extravagance  of  their 
conception.     There  are  no  intricate  plots  to  un- 
ravel, no  profundity  of  character  to  develop.    The 
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dramatis  pcrsonse  are  generally  few  (exceptmg  the 
chorus,  hut  which,  though  more  uumerouB 
than  in  tragedy,  can  only  he  counted  as  one) ;  and 
though  the  action  is  often  tumultuous,  it  is  never 
complicated.  The  scene  seldom  changes ;  and  yet 
all  the  unities  are  forgot  in  the  systematic  disre- 
gard, or  rather  contempt  of  prohahility,  and  the 
prosaic  occurrences  of  common  life.  Such  a  pro- 
duction cannot  he  designated  strictly  as  comedy, 
or  farce.  It  was  hoth  of  these  in  one,  comhined 
with  the  music  of  opera,  the  dancing  of  the  hallet, 
and  the  poetry  of  tragedy.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  nonde8(»dpt  extravaganza. 

But  it  was  not  a  mere  trifle  calculated  to  raise 
a  temporary  laugh  and  then  to  he  forgot.  In  the 
hands  of  Aristophanes  it  was  an  enduring  literary 
monument  emhodied  in  language  scarcely  equalled 
in  the  purity  of  its  Attic  dialect,  or  in  the  melody 
of  its  versification,  and  which  repays  not  merely 
perusal  hut  study,  and  indeed  it  is  only  through 
study  that  it  can  he  appreciated,  or  even  under- 
stood. The  dialogue  is  one  galaxy  of  wit,  and 
prohably  no  modem  can  detect,  or  at  least  tho* 
roughly  appreciate  more  than  a  half  of  the  indi- 
vidual points  of  light  which  make  up  the  bril- 
liancy. In  almost  every  line  there  are  sallies, 
often  when  least  expected,  and  allusions  to  cus- 
toms and  passing  events,  which  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these. 
Parodies  upon  the  tragedian  b,  and  upon  Homer, 
occur  frequently,  implying  great  literary  culture 
on  the  part  of  ike  audience.  Por  the  most  part 
these  are  playful,  but  with  £uripides  it  is  other- 
wise, and  the  acerbity  as  well  as  frequency,  not 
merely  of  the  allusions  to  him,  but  of  even  the 
most  direct  and  elaborate  personal  attacks  upon 
him,  show  that  there  must  have  been  great  ani- 
mosity of  feeling  between  the  two  dramatists. 
"But  whoever  may  be  the  butt,  he  is  unmercifully 
sacrificed  to  the  love  of  a  joke,  and  no  delicacy  of 
feeling  or  sense  of  propriety  restrained  the  sa- 
tirist from  giving  full  scope  either  to  his  humoiur 
or  to  his  spleen.  Once  he  gets  upon  the  track,  he 
is  at  no  loss  to  discover  objects  of  sarcasm,  or  oc- 
casions for  a  laugh.  The  most  unlikely  circum- 
stance often  explodes  into  a  train  of  associations 
of  the  most  ludicrous  character,  and  when  the 
whip  is  once  swung  round,  there  is  no  foretelling 
where  the  lash  will  fall,  except,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  most  likely  to  fall  where  least  expected.  Un- 
restrained by  any  of  our  notions  of  decorum,  the 
dramatist  did  not  scruple  to  sink  into  the  filthiest 
'abyss,  but  directly  from  that,  he  often  wings  his 
flight  into  the  loftiest  regions  of  imagination,  or 
assumes  the  sternest  tone  of  the  moralist.  Nor  is 
it  altogether  a  solecism  to  speak  of  morality  in 
connection  with  such  entertainments.  Depraved 
as  they  seem  to  us,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Aristophanes  to  some  extent  elevated  their  moral 
tone.  '  He  indeed  boasts  of  having  done  so,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  discarded  the  unseemly  dance 
which  had  formerly  been  common  on  the  comic 
stage.  Like  the  court  jester  of  later  times,  the 
Attic  comedian  was  privileged  to  speak  a  great 
deal  of  unpalatable  truth,  provided  he  joined  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  nonsense,  and  of 


course  the  character  of  the  nonsense  depended 
chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  audience.  It  ia  by  the 
better  parts  of  his  productions  that  he  should  be 
judged,  and  from  these  we  find  reason  not  only 
to  admire  Aristophanes,  as  a  great  poet  and 
dramatist,  but  to  applaud  his  patriotism,  and 
to  respect  his  comparative  virtue. 

We  cannot  affonl  space  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  various  pieces,  eleven  in  number,  which  hare 
come  down  to  us,  but  a  short  notice  of  one  or  two 
of  them  will  illustrate  our  general  remarks.  One 
of  the  most  elaborate  is  the  Aehamiant,  acted  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace.  The  principal  character 
is  Diceeopolis  (signifying  a  worthy  citizen),  who 
is  introduced  soliloquizing  on  his  discomforts, 
relieved  only  by  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing 
Cleon  forced  to  regorge  five  talents  he  had  taken 
as  a  bribe.  He  sighs  for  his  country  residence  at 
AchamsB,  a  borough  a  few  miles  from  Athens, 
and  he  comes  to  the  Pnyx  determined  to  oppose 
all  who  were  in  favour  of  the  war.  The  assembly 
opens,  and  Amphitheus,  who  has  pretensions  to  ht 
descended  frt>m  the  gods,  introduces  himself  in  an 
elaborate  parody  on  Euripides,  and  proposes  to  go 
to  Sparta  to  negociate  a  trace,  provided  he  is 
supplied  with  money,  which,  immortal  as  he  is, 
he  acknowledges  he  is  in  need  of.  This  is  re- 
jected by  the  assembly,  and  Dicseopolis  sends  him 
to  Sparta  to  make  a  separate  truce  for  himself. 
Mock  ambassadors  who  are  represented  to  have 
been  to  Persia  and  Thrace  for  assistance,  are  then 
introduced,  which  gives  occasion  to  an  amusing 
exposure  of  the  tricks,  by  which  the  Athenians 
were  gulled  by  their  foreign  ambassadors.  This 
ended,  Amphitheus  returns  (within  a  space  that 
sticklers  for  the  unities  might  demur  to)  bringing 
with  him  specimens  of  truces  of  various  lengths 
that  Dicaeopolis  might  choose  one.  He  takes  the 
largest,  but  has  scarcely  made  his  choice  when  ho 
is  assailed  by  the  Achamians,  who  will  not  hear 
of  a  truce,  and  with  their  chorus  while  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  the  first  act  closes. 

The  second  opens  with  Dicaeopolis  now  restorwl 
to  his  farm,  preparing  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Bacchus  along  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Their 
presence  does  not  prevent  the  exhibition  with  due 
pomp  of  the  PhalHc  emblem,  and  the  chanting  of 
a  Phallic  hymn  scarcely  translateable  for  modem 
pages,  however  poetical  the  colouring.  The* 
rites  are  interrupted  by  the  Achamians,  who 
reproach  Dicceopolis  for  betraying  his  countiT  by 
his  truce,  and  so  being  as  bad  as  Cleon  himself. 
Blows  ensue,  in  which  Dicieopolis  defends  himselt 
successMly  by  a  wicker  basket,  which  is  at  once 
an  object  of  veneration  as  the  symbol  of  the  trade 
of  the  Achamians  in  charcoal,  and  of  ridicule, 
as  aUuding  to  a  scene  in  Euripides.  The  com- 
batants are  brought  to  terms,  and  IHcffopoIis  i? 
allowed  to  begin  his  defence,  having  agreed  to 
forfeit  his  head  should  he  fail.  To  propitiate  bj 
enemies  he  applies  to  Euripides  for  the  rags  and 
other  habiliments  of  wretchedness,  which  tho 
latter  had  introduced  on  the  tragic  stage  to  ex«tc 
pity.  These  are  given  up  one  after  another  with 
a  grudge,  Euripides  complaining  that  he  has  thus 
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been  deprived  of  the  finest  parts  of  his  plays,  and 
Pic^polis,  after  getting  from  him  all  that  he  can 
by  the  utmost  importunity,  in  conclusion  insults 
him  by  asking  a  pot-herb,  of  which  he  must  have 
a  store,  since  his  mother  sold  them !  Equipped 
in  his  rags,  DicsBopolis  enters  upon  his  defence  in 
a  strain  of  dignified  patriotism  which  became 
Aristophanes  well.  Identifying  himself  with  the 
character,  through  one  of  the  strange  licenses  of 
the  stage,  he  defends  the  Comic  Muse  as  knowing 
what  is  right,  though  uncouth  in  her  speech.  He 
boldly  imputes  the  origin  of  the  war  to  an  afiront 
on  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles,  whose  elo- 
quence on  the  occasion  he  characterizes  by  words 
which  gave  Cicero  the  most  complete  idea  of  its 
grandeur,  and  suggested  to  Milton  his ,  famous 
description  of  Athenian  oratory ; 

*Evrtvd€y  Ofy/^  UepucXirfs  OvXvfiTrioc 
^oranrev,  l(ip6yTa,  ^vyeicvKa  r^v  *£XXd2a. 

Then  in  his  ire,  Olympian  Pericles 

Thundered  and  lightened,  and  all  Hellas  shook. 

The  defence  is  so  far  successfol,  that  the  Achar- 
nians  are  divided,  and  the  interference  of  the 
vain-glorious  Lamachus  is  called  for.  Many  are 
the  hits  at  his  coxcombry,  and  still  more  severe  is 
the  satire  on  his  grasping  at  the  highest  offices, 
without  going  through  the  gradations  of  service. 
The  Act  concludes  with  the  chant  of  the  chorus  of 
Achamians,  in  which  is  introduced  the  Parabasis, 
the  most  peculiar  feature  in  these  plays,  as  in  it, 
the  poet  directly  addresses  the  audience,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  nobly  defends  himself. 

As  Lamachus  insists  on  continuing  the  war, 
DicseopoHs  establishes  on  his  farm  a  market  open 
to  all  except  the  General  himself.  Informers  are 
excluded  as  pests.  A  Megarian  enters  with 
his  two  daughters,  overjoyed  at  a  sight,  now  so 
rare,  of  an  open  market.  He  asks  his  daughters 
whether  they  prefer  continuing  to  starve,  or  being 
sold,  and  they  eagerly  accept  the  latter  alternative, 
which  entirely  coincides  with  their  papa's  notions 
of  propriety,  but  a  practical  difficulty  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  purchaser  for  so  indifferent  a  lot. 
This  is  got  over  by  the  Megarian  disguising  his 
daughters  as  pigs,  and  enclosing  them  in  sacks, 
from  which  they  utter  most  sacrificial  grunts.  A 
treaty  for  the  purchase  ensues,  but  Dicseopolis  is 
not  so  easily  deceived ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  the  father,  and  the  energetic  grunts 
of  the  daughters,  the  worthy  citizen  surmises  that, 
by  and  bye,  they  will  be  fit  for  sacrifices  to  Venus, 
and  with  that  view  willingly  concludes  their  pur- 
chase for  a  little  garlic  and  salt.  The  vendor  is 
equally  content,  and  declares  he  would  seU  his 
wife  and  mother  on  the  same  terms.  His  hilarity 
is  somewhat  interrupted  by  an  informer,  who 
threatens  to  bring  him  under  the  law ;  but  he  is 
driven  off  by  the  Achamians,  who  finish  the  third 
Act  by  a  chorus,  directed  against  informers. 

The  fourth  opens  with  a  fresh  attack  upon  the 
informers.  A  Boeotian  arrives  with  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous store  of  commodities,  among  which 
are  Copaic  eels,  a  delicacy  peculiarly  dear  to 
Athenian  palates.  Dicseopolis  seizes  upon  them 
for  his  market  dues  (not  before  they  have  supplied 


a  parody  on  Euripides  and  a  burlesque  on  -ZEschy- 
lus),  and  then  treats  for  the  barter  of  the  Boeotian's 
other  commodities.  Nothing  however  that  he 
offers  will  please  the  Boeotian  who  wishes  some- 
thing that  Athens  and  no  other  country  has. 
That,  says  Dicseopolis,  is  a  sycophant,  and  the 
Boeotian  is  tickled  with  the  notion  of  making 
money  by  the  exhibition  of  so  rare  a  monster. 
He  indeed  demurs  to  his  diminutive  size,  but  he 
is  told  that  such  as  he  is,  he  is  every  inch  a  rogue. 
The  party  so  ushered,  gives  an  illustration  of  his 
craft  by  threatening  to  inform  upon  the  Boeotian 
for  selling  candlewicks,  which  he  says  implies  a  plot 
for  burning  the  citadel,  upon  which  he  is  bundled 
off  as  a  nuisance,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chorus. 
A  servant  of  Lamachus  now  asks  leave  to  buy 
some  Copaic  eels,  which  are  refused,  with  a  parody 
upon  jSschylus,  descriptive  of  his  master ;  and 
the  Achamians,  at  last  convinced  of  the  evils  of 
war,  chaimt  in  its  dispraise,  while  Dicseopolis  adds 
a  beautiful  little  lyric,  which  in  these  piping 
times  when  Empire  itself  is  Pfeace,  we  may  trans- 
late for  the  especial  use  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 

Peace !  thou  who  erst  with  Venus  bred, 

Art  foster-sister  of  each  Grace, 

Can  I  that  lovely  forehead  trace. 
Nor  form  a  wish  with  thee  to  wed ; 
By  Love  united,  garland-crowned, 

As  ZevLxis  once  the  boy-god  drew — 

Nor  say,  I  am  too  old  to  woo  : 
Were  once  my  happy  fates  upbonnd, 

Old  though  I  haply  be,  with  thine^ 
With  three  fair  arts  I  thee  could  please, 
Gii'cling  our  rustic  borne  with  trees ; 

First,  plant  in  lengthened  rows  the  vine, 
The  fig-tree's  tender  blossom  nourish, 

Then  from  the  olive  press  the  oil, 

To  grace  our  new  moon's  festal  toil ; 
Such  arts  with  thee,  I  fain  would  cherish ! 

A  herald  announces  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Pitchers,  and  Dicaeopolis  sets  about  his  culinary 
preparations  for  it,  to  the  admiration  of  the  chorus 
who  compliment  him  on  his  skilful  and  feast-like 
ministrations.  In  the  midst  of  them  he  is  accosted 
by  a  husbandman  who  unsuccessfully  applies  for 
a  share  of  the  truce.  A  paranymph  or  bridesman  on 
behalf  of  the  bridegroom,  who  wishes  to  remain  at 
home,  is  equally  unsuccessful,  until  the  bridesmaid 
whispers  a  communication  from  the  bride,  which 
induces  DicsBopolis  to  send  a  truce,  accompanied 
by  a  box  of  perfumed  ointment,  with  directions  for 
its  application,  in  the  grossest  strain  of  buffoonery. 
Two  messengers  next  arrive ;  one  to  summon  La- 
machus to  repel  an  incursion  of  Boeotians,  and  the 
other  to  call  Dicaeopolis  to  the  feast.  The  general 
and  the  citizen  make  their  usual  preparations, 
the  one  with  reluctance,  and  the  other  with  glee, 
in  a  line  for  line  dialogue  full  of  humour  and 
equivoque,  the  one  bcmg  a  constant  travestie 
of  the  other,  the  chorus  breaking  in  to  heighten 
the  contrast  vrith  a  pretty  snatch  descriptive  of 
the  hardships  of  a  camp-bed,  and  the  comforts  of 
a  home  one.  The  act  concludes  with  one  of  those 
unexpected  turns  common  in  such  pieces,  a  hu- 
morous attack  on  Antimachus,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  who,  besides  being  a  bad  poet  and  a  dull 
historian,  offended  his  countrymen  still  more  by 
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giving  shabby  entertainments  in  his  official  capa- 
city. We  can  imagine  the  glee  of  the  uproarious 
Athenians  at  finding  the  tables  thus  turned  on  the 
unfortunate  choragus,  not  improbably  assisting 
at  the  representation. 

The  fifth  and  the  last  act  is  very  short,  propor- 
tion being  of  no  importance  in  a  piece  where  re- 
gularity would  be  out  of  place,  and  where  there 
is  really  no  plot  to  mature.  Lamachus  returns 
wounded  and  covered  with  filth,  having  fallen 
into  a  gutter,  and  lost  his  fine  equipments.  His 
servant  precedes  him,  calling  for  warm  water 
and  cloths,  and  describing  his  master's  mishaps  in 
a  parody  on  the  tragedians.  When  the  general 
himself  arrives,  not  the  least  part  of  his  mortifica- 
tion arises  from  his  appearing  in  such  a  plight 
before  DicaeopoUs,  and  that  worthy  citizen  soon 
makes  his  appearance  in  a  way  that  Avill  relieve 
our  readers  of  any  remaining  doubts  they  may 
have  of  his  worth.  He  has  got  drunk  at  the  feast, 
and  he  returns  supported  by  two  courtesans,  to 
whom  his  talk  is  such  that  we  cannot  attempt  to 
abridge  it.  The  lamentations  of  Lamachus  who 
is  carried  off  to  a  surgeon,  alternate  ludicrously 
with  the  hiccuping  hurrahs  of  the  citizen,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  chorus.  The  play  ends  abruptly, 
though  it  is  imderstood  that  it  closed  with  a  mock 
procession. 

The  Knights  is  probably  the  noblest  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  being  replete  with  lofty 
poetry  and  patnotic  invective  to  such  a  degree 
as  almost  to  lend  it  a  tragic  interest.  It  was 
written  to  expose  Cleon,  the  chief  of  the  dema- 
gogues, who  swayed  the  Athenian  democracy 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.  He  was  originally  a 
tanner,  and  attained  the  highest  offices,  in  spite 
of,  perhaps  by  means  of,  the  coarsest  manners. 
He  affected  an  honest  bluntness  of  speech,  and 
was  remarkable  in  the  assembly  for  the  vehemence 
of  his  harangues,  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
gesticulations.  Withal  he  was  a  cunning  and  im- 
Bcrupulous  knave,  without  ability,  and  without 
modesty.  The  quarrel  between  him  and  Aristo- 
phanes was  of  old  standing,  for  he  had  resented 
the  boldness  of  the  dramatist  by  impugning  his 
right  to  citizenship,  a  charge  which  Aristophanes 
successfully  repelled,  quoting  in  his  defence,  it  is 
said,  a  line  of  Homer,  which  Father  Brumoy  has 
happily  turned  into  a  French  epigram  : — 

Je  Buis  fils  de  Philippe,  &  ce  que  dit  ma  m^re ; 

Pour  moi,  je  n'en  B9ais  rien ;  qui  89ait  quel  est  son  p^ro  ? 

At  the  time  the  KnighU  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  Gleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
no  actor  could  be  got  to  personate  him.  Aristo- 
phanes himself  boldly  imdertook  the  part,  without 
a  mask,  but  besmearing  his  face  to  make  it  re- 
semble that  of  the  demagogue.  It  was  in  this 
piece  that  Demos  was  introduced  to  ridicule  the 
sovereign  people  itself.  The  following  passage 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes  the  general, 
describes  both  the  demagogue  and  his  dupe,  with 
covert  allusions  in  every  line,  which,  however,  we 
cannot  stop  to  explain. 

Pri'thee  now ;  we  have  for  master  here 
Old  Demos,  who  lives  hard  hy  in  the  Pnyx ; 


Feeding  on  heans,  a  rough,  hot-headed,  deaf, 
Morose  curmudgeon.    Last  new  moon  he  bought 
A  Paphlagonian  tanner  for  a  slave, — 
Right  foul  of  mouth,  and  fit  for  anything, 
Who  knowing  well  the  weak  side  of  his  master, 
Flattered  and  fawned  ujmn  him  like  a  hound, 
Baiting  with  leather  parings  and  soft  words, 
As  thus :  "  Good  Demos,  now  that  you  have  tried 
*'  A  cause,  will  you  go  bathe  ?  pray  taste  this  cake ; 
'*  Or  will  you  please  to  sup  ?    Take  these  three  obols, 
"They  are  your  due,  good  judge."  Thus  would  the  knave, 
This  Paphlagonian  currier,  and  straight 
Whatever  we  had  for  our  lord  prepared 
He  takes  it  fh>m  us,  and  presents  to  him. 
'Twas  but  the  otiier  day  that  I  had  kneaded 
A  Spartan  pudding  for  our  master's  table, 
Wlien  lo  !  at  Pylus  this  light-fingered  knave 
Steals  it  firom  me,  and  serves  it  as  his  own. 
There's  none  but  he  must  wait  upon  our  master ; 
He  drives  us  ofi*,  and  with  his  leathern  fly-flap 
The  pnbUo  orators  he  puts  to  flight, 
While  the  old  man  sups  ;  or  if  he  finds  him  bent 
On  the  Sybilline  leaves,  he  chants  his  oracles, 
Watching  his  time,  and  when  he  finds  him  stupid, 
He  slanders  us  all  round,  and  then  we're  whipped. 
Anon  to  us  the  Paphlagonian  comes, 
Browbeating  and  oiyoling  us  by  turns, 
For  a  douceur.    **  See,"  says  he,  "  how  I  caused 
"  Hylas  be  beat    Something  still  worse  remains 
"  For  you,  unless  you  wisely  take  the  hint." 
And  that  we  do,  choosing  to  pay  the  slave, 
Rather  than  have  the  master  on  our  rear. 

This  is  playful,  however,  in  comparison  with 
the  fierce  invective  of  the  choruses,  which  fsr 
exceeds  the  ordinary  limits  of  comic  satire. 

In  the  Clouds,  which  was  written  to  ridicule 
the  sophists,  the  principal  character  is  Socrates. 
Strepsiades,  a  rustic  and  somewhat  roguish  father, 
is  plagued  with  a  spendthrift  son — ^Phidippideft— 
whom  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  schools  of  philosophy 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  get  quit  of  his  debts 
without  paying  them.  The  son  (in  whom  Aid- 
blades  is  supposed  to  be  pointed  at)  prefers  horse- 
racing  to  philosophy,  and  the  father  himself  seeks 
the  abode  of  Socrates  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  crafk.  First  a  disciple  explains 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  academy,  and  then 
the  neophyte  is  introduced  to  the  philosopher 
himself,  who  is  seated  in  a  basket  among  the 
clouds,  a  burlesque  on  the  sublimity  of  hk  specu- 
lations, which  are  too  transcendant  to  rest  on  the 
earth.  These  clouds,  deified  by  comic  license,  and 
no  doubt  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  some  grotesque 
shape,  form  the  chorus,  and  give  occasion  to  some 
most  exquisite  poetry  throughout  the  piece.  They 
are  thus  invoked  by  Socrates : — 

Oh,  Air,  in  whose  despotic  grasp  is  held 

This  glohe,  aloft  in  space  illimitahle  ! 

Bright  Miher !  and  ye  reverend  deities, 

Clouds !  by  whom  thunders  roU  and  lightnings  flash, 

Arise  sublLne,  and  to  my  studious  eye 

Beveal  yourselves  in  your  divinity  I 

Strepsiades,  who  has  neither  imagination  nor 
sentiment  in  his  composition,  but  who  knows  that 
clouds  are  apt  to  beget  rain,  recollects  that  he  has 
left  home  without  his  cap,  and  exclaims  against 
their  appearing  before  he  has  wrapped  himself  in 
his  cloak.     Socrates  resumes — 

Come,  then,  thrice-honoured  Clouds,  reveal  your- 
selves ! 
Whether  upon  Olympus*  snow-erowned  heigl^to 
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Yon  sit  enthrondd,  or  in  the  garden  caTes 
Of  Father  Ocean  lead  the  mystic  dance, 
With  sea-nymphs  sportive ;  or,  if  chance  it  be 
That  in  Nile*8  wave  you  dip  your  golden  umSi 
Or  by  MoBotis'  lake,  or  on  the  steep 
Of  snowy  Mimas  hold  your  misty  seat, 
Hear  me,  and  on  my  sacred  offering  smile ! 

The  clouds,  thus  invoked,  reyeal  themselves,  and 
conunenee  a  choral  strain — 

Eternal  Clouds,  arise ! 
Agile  in  your  dewy  forms, 
Leave  Father  Ocean  with  his  storms, 

For  your  home  amid  the  skies  ! 

On  the  mountain's  wood-olad  brow. 

Thence  scan  the  landscape  wide  below  ;-^ 

The  sacred  earth,  with  riches  teeming, 
The  holy  rivers  in  their  noisy  course, 
The  sea,  resounding  with  its  murmurs  hoarse ; 

For  .'Ether's  restless  eye  is  gleaming 
With  glittering  ray ! 

Casting  aside  our  showery  veil. 

We  our  immortal  forms  reveal. 
And,  with  far-seeing  eye,  the  earth  survey. 

Socrates  adores,  and  Strepsiades  is  so  struck  with 
terror,  that  he  becomes  grossly  coarse.  The  chorus 
proceeds: — 

Shower-bringing  Virgins,  hear ! 
Come  we  to  Pallas'  ferdle  land, 
Come  we  to  Cecrop's  well-loved  strand, 
Th^  dwelling  of  earth's  noblest  band, 

The  precincts  where 
Holy  worship  and  rites  divine, 
Not  to  be  uttered,  proclaim  the  shrine, 
The  mystic  temple,  where  are  shown 
Things  to  eye  of  sense  unknown; 
The  gifts  of  the  celestial  race, 
Their  images,  their  high-roofed  fanes. 
All  sacrificial  pomp  ordains, 
And  all  that  can  adorn  a  place. 

In  which  one  constant  holiday 
In  every  season  festive  reigns ; 

And  in  the  springtime,  blithe  and  gay, 
Bacchus  with  ivy  crowns  his  head. 

And  many  a  merry  roundelay 

From  pipes  in  well-contested  play, 
Incites  the  dancers'  airy  tread. 

Socrates  explains  to  Strepsiades,  that  clouds, 
instead  of  being  mere  vapours,  as  he  had  supposed, 
are  the  nurses  of  all  the  sophists,  fortune-tellers, 
quacks,  spendthrifts,  dithyrambic  poets,  and  astro- 
logers— a  race  of  idlers  who  repay  their  care  by 
celebrating-  their  praise.  The  old  man,  after 
being  initiated  into  the  sophistical  learning  of  the 
Bocratic  school,  induces  his  son  to  learn  it  also. 
Phidippides  shows  himself  an  apt  pupil  in 
roguery,  by  beating  his  father,  and  then  defend- 
ing himself  by  the  sophistry  he  has  learned.  The 
&ther,  now  convinced  that  he  has  been  deceived 
^  the  philosopher,  sets  his  house  on  fire,  and 
boms  him  and  his  scholars  out.  This  simple 
plot,  besides  its  main  purpose  of  ridiculing  the 
fiophists,  is  the  vehicle  for  a  great  deal  of  satire 
npon  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  not  a  little 
poetry,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  fiin,  frolic,  and 
filth. 

It  has  long  been  a  problem  of  gpreat  interest, 
bow  Aristophanes  could  so  far  misrepresent  the 
character  of  Socrates,  as  to  exhibit  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  sophists  whose  pernicious  arts  the 


philosopher  laboured  so  hard  to  expose,  or  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  of  any  kind  one  who  has  come 
down  to  us  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the 
mof^t  exalted  philosophy.  None  of  the  many  so* 
lutions  which  have  been  offered  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory ;  and  were  we  to  venture  a  suggestion  on 
so  obscure  a  subject,  it  would  be  that  perhaps  the 
solution  may  be  found  in  the  anomalous  character 
of  the  old  comedy,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  any  ordinary  rules  even  of  satirical  compo- 
sition. The  supposition  that  the  Clouds  led  to  the 
impeachment  and  death  of  Socrates  has  long 
ago  been  exploded,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us 
to  find  that  no  one  enjoyed  the  representation 
more  than  the  philosopher  himself.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  and  Aristophanes  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  terms.  Plato,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues,  represents  them  as  in  habits  of  con- 
vivial intercourse.  Or  if  we  are  driven  to  be- 
believe  that  the  Clauds  was  a  real  attack  on 
Socrates,  though  we  know  that  it  was  misdirected 
against  him  as  one  of  the  sophists,  we  are  not  so 
sure  that  the  ridicule  was  equally  misplaced  in 
other  respects.  His  magnanimous  death  has  been 
his  apotheosis  to  posterity,  but  he  certainly  did 
not  appear  in  the  same  august  point  of  view  to 
his  contemporaries.  An  unprepossessing  figure, 
crowned  as  Plato  says  with  the  head  of  Silenus, 
and  owing  little  to  the  adornments  of  manners, 
dress,  or  even  cleanliness,  gave  no  exterior  token 
of  mental  dignity;  while  a  constant  circle  of 
pupils,  and  his  catechetical  mode  of  teaching 
them,  marked  him  out,  at  least  to  the  superficial 
eye,  as  one  of  the  very  sophists  whom  he  sys- 
tematically opposed.  Nor  are  we  without  reason 
for  suspecting  that  notwithstanding  his  practical 
philosophy,  his  character  was  stained  with  vices 
which  even  in  his  own  times  were  not  practised 
without  obloquy,  and  in  o\irs  are  altogether 
infamous. 

Contrasted  with  Attic  art,  otherwise  so  chaste 
and  severe  in  its  principles,  these  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes seem  like  a  Punchinello  grimacing  in 
the  portico  of  the  Parthenon, — and  yet  they  are 
among  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
They  give  us  a  strange  insight  into  the  every  day 
life  of  the  men  for  whom  Plato  thought,  Pericles 
thundered,  Phidias  sculptured,  and  JEschylus  sung. 
They  show  us  one  side  of  those  of  whom  the  other 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  annals  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis.  Had  they  come  down  to  us  divested  of  their 
grosser  elements,  and  merely  as  works  of  art,  they 
would  have  been  classed  with  the  noblest  efforts 
of  the  tragic  muse ;  had  they  reached  us  without 
their  artistic  adornments,  we  would  have  supposed 
they  had  been  the  amusements  of  the  dregs  of  the 
population  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Athenians. 
It  is  the  combination  in  them  of  the  highest  lite- 
rary excellence  with  the  lowest  buffoonery  that 
makes  them  so  precious,  for  they  teach  us  that  no 
degree  of  merely  intellectual  cultivation  is  incom- 
patible with  the  grossest  immorality.  They  show 
us  what  the  world  has  gained  as  well  as  lost  as  it 
has  advanced,  for  while  we  have  good  comedies 
and  abundance  of  poetry,  no  modem  stage  could 
exhibit,  no  modem  audience  could  tolerate  what 
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seems  to  have  not  merely  been  tolerated  but 
highly  relished  by  the  Athenians.  But  while  we 
deprecate  their  licentiousness,  let  us  be  just  to 
Anstophanes,  who  corrected  liie  eyil  rather  than 


aggravated  it,  and  withal  dignified  his  art  by  the 
purposes  of  a  patriot  and  idl  the  resources  of  a 
poet. 


HISTORY  AND  ROMANCE  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE.* 


It  is  impossible  in  the  present  day  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  public  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  important  advantages  held  out 
to  them  by  Institutions,  which  step  as  it  were 
between  them  and  destiny — ^which  deprive  acci- 
dent and  misfortune  of  their  calamitous  elements, 
and  death  itself  of  half  its  terror.  If  any  man 
harbour  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  he  need  but  look 
around  him,  wherever  he  may  happen  to  find 
himself,  and  he  will  meet  sufficient  evidence  at 
every  turn  to  prove  the  fact  which  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  asserts  the  superior  moral  aspect 
of  the  speculative  spirit  among  the  men  of  our 
own  generation,  compared  with  any  that  has  gone 
before.  The  reckless  greed  and  insatiable  ava- 
rice that  characterized  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  a  period  not  very  far  remote,  if  they  yet 
survive  in  individuals,  maybe  regarded  as  excep- 
tional phenomena,  and  not  as  the  acknowledged 
and  tolerated  motives  which  actuate  business  men. 
The  old  usurers  and  annuity-mongers  who,  three 
centuries  ago,  plimdered  and  swindled  the  public 
with  impunity,  if  they  have  their  representatives 
among  us,  lurking  in  bye-pla,ces,  and  way-laying 
the  thoughtless  and  extravagant  in  the  purlieus 
of  gambling  dens  and  sporting  resorts,  have  them, 
at  least,  no  longer  in  the  recognised  haunts  of 
commerce.  Witii  us  integrity  is  as  much,  nay 
more,  a  part  of  a  man's  or  a  company's  capital,  as 
gold  in  cojQfers  or  securities  in  the  bank ;  and  it  is 
becoming  firom  day  to  day  more  difficult  for  the 
needy  and  unprincipled  villain  to  levy  contribu- 
tions upon  the  simple  public,  by  artifices  however 
specious  and  plausible.  We  are  far  fix)m  supposing 
that  this  improved  tone  in  the  morals  of  commerce 
is  owing  altogether  to  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  moral  character  and  cpnvictions  of  commercial 
men.  In  fact,  if  it  were  so,  however  much  we 
might  congratulate  ourselves  upon  it,  it  would  be 
of  far  less  value  and  importance  to  the  community 
than  if  it  had  resulted,  as  we  believe  that  in  the 
main  it  has  resulted,  from  other  and  different 
causes.  Experience,  no  one  will  deny,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  gradually  effecting  the  change, 
however  much,  looking  to  the  periodical  returns 
of  bubbles  and  manias  and  their  restdting  panics, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  it :  but  competi- 
tion, we  imagine,  has  effected  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  while  it  has  ftimished  the  people  with  every 
good  and  desirable  thing  at  the  mmimum  cost  of 
production,  it  has  led  to  the  sifting  of  all  preten- 
sions and  the  weighing  of  all  claims  to  responsi- 
bility.    This  may  not  as  yet  be  very  evident  in 


matters  of  trifling  import — ^in  fact  in  the  pettj 
details  of  ready-money  trade  the  contrary  is  but 
too  palpable  in  whatever  direction  we  chance  to 
turn ;  but  yet  where  confidence  is  demanded  and 
reposed  in  affairs  of  serious  import,  there  has  been 
sufficient  pressure  from  without  to  ensure  a 
tolerable  amount  of  security  in.  general  transac- 
tions. This  amelioration  is  nowhere  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  improved  systemization  and  con- 
duct of  Assurances  of  all  kinds,  which  owing  to 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  backed  by 
observations  and  registries  carried  on  with  rigid 
exactness  for  a  series  of  years,  have  at  length 
become  fixed  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  having 
already  conferred  inmiense  advantages  upon  so- 
ciety, promise  infinitely  more.  Experience  has 
shown  that  accidents,  probabilities,  and  what  we 
call  chances,  of  every  kind,  though  singly  they 
could  only  offer  the  ground  of  a  gambling  specu- 
lation to  the  assurer,  are  yet  in  the  aggregate  re- 
ducible to  laws  as  unvarying  in  operation  through- 
out a  long  course  of  years  as  those  which  govern 
the  ebb  and  fiow  of  ^e  tide,  or  the  recurrence  of 
the  seasons.  The  same  experience  has  taught  the 
average  duration  of  life  at  any  age  when  calcu- 
lated in  the  aggregate  of  the  population.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  accident  of  any  kind,  and 
death  itself,  though  in  individual  instances  un- 
known to  all  but  Onmiscience,  may  yet  be  safely 
and  certainly  predicated  in  the  mass — ^and  as 
safely  and  certunly  guarded  against,  so  far  as  hu- 
man agency  can  avail.  To  this  end  union  only  is 
wanting — that  numbers  should  combine  in  con- 
fronting the  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to  with  such  re- 
medies as  humanity  can  bring  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferer,  or  in  the  case  of  death,  to  the  solace  of 
the  survivors.  Such  a  union  of  parties  for  such 
an  object  is  an  Assurance  Society,  and  we  look, 
as  we  have  already  said,  upon  their  general  pre- 
valence in  the  present  day,  as  an  indisputable 
sign  of  an  improved  spirit  in  relation  to  pe- 
cuniary matters. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  the  system  of  assurances. 
Most  of  them  have  long  ago  Ihade  up  their  minds 
on  that  point,  and  we  could  refer  to  not  a  few 
who  have  reaped  the  benefit  in  their  own  persons, 
and  whose  descendants  will  reap  it  after  them. 
But  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis's  interesting  volume, 
we  design  to  take  a  very  brief  retrospect  of  the 
history  of  Life  Assurance — noticing  some  few  of 
the  very  curious  details  now  for  the  first  time 
made  known  to  the  public. 


*  Annals,  Anecdotes,  and  Legends :  A  Chronide  of  life  Assurance.   By  John  Francis.   London :  Iiongman  tad 
Co.    1853. 
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There  were  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  value 
of  Hfe  in  this  country  until  about  a  century  ago. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Charleses  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don was,  even  in  healthy  seasons,  proportionately 
more  than  double  what  it  is  now ;  and  when  the 
periodical  plagues  came  round,  which  they  did 
about  every  eleven  years,  the  slaughter  was  ter- 
rible. Sut  there  were  no  accurate  registers  kept 
of  births  and  deaths;  and  whoever  insured, 
as  there  were  no  companies,  did  it  by  making  a 
bargain  with  a  speculating  banker  or  capitalist, 
who  was  often  found  wanting  when  the  sum 
assured  became  due.  The  first  English  writer 
who  threw  any  light  upon  the  subject  was  John 
Graont,  whose  "  Natural  and  Political  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  "  was  published  in  1664. 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  though  but  a  trades- 
man, and  his  volume  touches  upon  almost  every 
question  in  political  economy.  He  may  be  said 
to  hare  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  life 
Assurance,  as  his  work  led  to  a  taste  for  the  study 
among  men  of  thoughtful  minds ;  and  to  him  was 
owing  the  care  with  which  parish  registers  have 
since  been  kept,  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
of  so  much  use.  Sir  W.  Petty,  his  cotemporary, 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  London,  made  a  further  movement 
onwards. 

At  this  time  marine  insurance  had  been  prac- 
tised in  England  for  a  century,  and  perhaps  more ; 
and  travellers  going  long  voyages  were  accus- 
tomed to  insure  in  sums  payable  on  their  return, 
if  they  ever  returned  at  all.  The  great  merchants 
and  corporations  of  the  day  were  not  unwilling 
to  accept  such  deposits  and  responsibilities.  An- 
nuities were  also  at  the  same  period  common 
enough,  and  usurers  grew  rich  by  trafficking  in 
them.  Audley,  the  notorious  shark  and  million- 
aire, described  the  system  of  doing  business 
happily  enough  in  the  following  reply  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  one  of  his  victims :  "  If  you  don't 
pay  me  my  annuity,"  said  he,  "  you  cheat  me  ; 
if  you  do,  I  cheat  you."  This  worthy  died,  amid 
the  curses  of  the  people  he  de&auded,  worth  a 
niiUion,  which  went  to  a  stranger. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Graunt  and 
Petty,  Httle  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  chances 
of  life,  appears  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1680, 
in  which  the  life  of  a  he'althy  man  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  is  estimated  at  seven  years  only, 
and  that  of  an  aged  or  sickly  person  at  five  or  six 
years-— these  being  the  two  extremes  of  the  vari- 
ous limits.  Then  came  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
Mey,  to  whose  general  formula  for  calculating 
the  value  of  annuities  was  owing  the  germ  of  our 
rohsequent  knowledge.  His  table  of  the  proba- 
hihties  of  the  duration  of  human  life  was  pub- 
lished in  1693,  not  before  it  was  wanted,  as  in  the 
yearhefore,  annuities  were  granted  for  seven  years* 
purchase,  and  government  were  so  ignorant  as  to 
^ge  life  annuities  into  annuities  for  99  years 
for  the  consideration  of  4i  years  extra  purchase. 

In  1698,  the  Mercers*  Company  commenced  a 
scheme  of  assurance  for  lives,  which  was  accounted 
a  very  notable  one.  Considerable  sums  were 
Pihscribed,  and  the  Corporation  fancied  it  was  a 


capital  speculation.  They  had  fixed  their  pay- 
ments to  annuitants  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent., 
which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  lower.  After- 
wards they  stopped  payment,  and  petitioned  Par- 
liament for  assistance.  They  learned  prudence  by 
misfortune,  and  are  now  among  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  London.  The  Grovemment  of  the  day  was 
not  a  whit  more  wise  than  the  Mercers*  Company. 
William  III.  raised  money  on  life-annuities,  and 
gave  fourteen  per  cent,  to  all  alike — the  man  of 
thirty  getting  as  much  as  the  man  of  seventy. 

In  1706,  the  Amicable,  an  improvement  on  the 
Mercers*  Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  Queen 
Anne.  The  shares  were  limited  to  2,000 ;  and 
shareholders,  from  twelve  to  forty-five,  and  whe- 
ther in  good  health  or  dying,  paid  the  same  pre- 
mium— ^a  plan,  the  absurdily  of  which  nothing 
could  surpass.  The  annual  income,  minus  ex- 
penses, was  divided  yearly  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  who  died.  The  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  era  of  the  "  littie 
goes**  of  assurance.  There  were  assurances  for 
marriage  portions,and  children's  portions,  &c.,  &c., 
most  of  which  projects  were  systems  of  wholesale 
robbery,  the  provident  poor  constituting  the  vic- 
tims. Not  before  these  bubbles  had  wrought  a 
vast  amount  of  mischief,  they^  were  put  an  end  to 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  enacting  a  penalty  of 
£500  on  their  promoters. 

Bubbles  in  that  day  were  at  a  premium,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  pettifogging  affairs  above-men- 
tioned extinguished,  than  the  Great  South  Sea 
Bubble  arose  in  their  place.  "With  the  history  of 
that  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ;  but  con- 
temporaneously with  it  came  into  existence  the 
Boyal  Exchange  and  the  London  Assurance.  They 
were  resisted  by  the  Amicable,  now  fourteen  years 
old,  as  upstarts,  and  accused  of  bribing  the  At- 
torney-General. They  made  but  slow  progress  at 
first,  and  were  hawked  in  Change  AUey  along 
with  companies  for  importing  jackasses  and  for 
fatting  hogs.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
voting  the  Supplies,  the  arrears  of  the  Civil  List 
were  forgotten  by  the  Committee  before  they  were 
dismissed.  The  two  new  Companies  took  advan- 
tage of  the  despair  of  the  Ministers,  and  offered 
the  King  £600,000  for  Charters.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  though  but  half  the  sum  was  eventually 
paid.  The  new  Companies  proceeded  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Amicable,  taking  the  same 
premium  from  all  applicants  between  twelve  and 
forty-five,  and  renewing  policies  without  reference 
to  age  or  health.  The  great  bubble  era  threw  off 
some  strange  projects,  which  could  never  have 
come  into  existence,  save  at  a  period  of  general 
infatuation.  Among  the  rest  were  a  company  for 
insurance  against  housebreakers  and  highwaymen 
— one  for  assurance  against  lying — anotiber against 
death  by  drinking  Geneva — and  a  rum  insurance ; 
to  say  nothing  of  one  commenced  in  Change 
Alley  to  insure  female  chastity. 

De  Moivre,  a  French  refugee,  published  in 
1718,  his  "Doctrine  of  Chances,'*  which,  though 
nothing  more  than  an  amusing  book  on  gambling 
and  its  hazards,  led  to  something  better,  it  being 
followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  his  "Doctrine  of 
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Chances  applied  to  tlie  Yaluatioii  of  Annuities  on 
Lives."  It  was  an  hypothesis  of  his  that  the  de- 
crement of  life  was  uniform  from  hirth  to  extreme 
old  age— -equal  numbers  from  a  given  population 
dying  every  year  until  they  are  all  extinct ;  and 
this  h3rpothesis,  erroneous  as  it  is,  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Dc^son,  twenty  years  after,  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  tables,  in  preference  to  entering  on  a 
sea  of  uncertain  oalculationB.  Up  to  1746,  Dr. 
fialley'sBreslau  Tables,  and  those  of  Kersseboom, 
taken  £rom  the  records  of  life-annuities  in  Hol- 
land, were  the  only  data  from  which  anything 
approximating  to  the  true  laws  of  mortality  could  be 
deduced.  In  this  year,  M.  de  Parcieux  added  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  by  the  publication 
of  his  ''  Ussai  sur  Us  FrobahUith  de  la  Durde  de  la 
vie  Humaine"  In  the  year  following,  Hr.  James 
Hodgson  essayed  to  show  the  value  of  annuities 
on  lives,  from  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality.  The 
subject  now  began  to  be  interesting  to  mathe- 
matical men.  In  1753,  Mr.  Dodson  took  it  up, 
and  Simpson,  the  self-taught  mathematician,  who 
had  been  engaged  with  it  for  some  time,  put 
forth  some  of  the  best  tables  which  were  published 
for  many  years.  In  1760,  the  French  naturalist, 
Buffon,  contributed  to  the  statistics  of  assurance 
in  a  table  of  the  probabilities  of  life,  estimated 
from  the  mortality  bills  of  three  parishes  in  Paris 
and  two  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  ancestors 
were  picking  up  wisdom  by  instalments. 

The  first  known  frtiud  in  assurance,  is  here 
abridged  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Francis. 

About  1730,  two  persons  resided  in  the  then  obscure 
suburbs  of  St.  Giles's,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman  of 
about  twenty,  the  other  a  man  whose  age  would  have 
allowed  him  to  be  the  woman's  father  .  .  .  Their 
position  might  be  characterized  by  the  modem  term 
"  shabby  genteeL"  They  kept  little  company,  and  little 
was  remarked  of  them  beyond  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
tall  and  military-looking,  and  the  woman,  though  hand- 
some, haughty  and  fHgid.  On  a  sudden  the  latter  was 
taken  ill  in  the  night.  The  man  procured  assistance, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  leech,  his  daughter  was  found 
in  agony,  and  soon  became  insensible,  and  died  in  his 
presence.  The  doctor  laid  his  hand  on  her  heart,  shook 
his  head,  intimating  that  all  was  over,  and  went  his  way. 
The  searchers  came,  and  the  cofBn  with  its  contents  was 
committed  to  the  earth.  Immediately  after,  the  be- 
reaved father  claimed  from  the  underwriters  a  sum 
insured  on  his  daughter's  life,  and  left  the  place. 

No  great  lime  had  elapsed,  when  the  neighbourhood 
of  Queen  Square  began  to  shake  its  head  at  the  rather 
suspicious  connection,  which  existed  between  one  of  the 
inmates  of  a  house  in  that  locality,  and  a  lady  who  re- 
sided with  him.  The  gentleman  assimied  the  title  of 
captain  and  the  style  of  a  macaroni,  and  visited  Kane- 
lagh  with  the  lady,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere. 
Being  apparently  wealthy,  he  attained  a  certain  position 
—was  known  to  be  a  dabbler  in  the  funds,  and  was  seen 
occasionally  at  Lloyd's  and  Garraway's,  chiefly  affecting 
the  company  of  assurers.  His  house  soon  became  the 
resort  of  the  young  bloods  of  the  day,  where,  if  they 
lost  their  money  they  were  repaid  by  a  glance  from  the 
goddess  of  the  place.  It  was  noticed  that  the  master  of 
the  house  never  Jost — ^and  no  doubt  his  current  expenses 
were  met  by  his  gambling  gains.  Soon  came  an  alarm- 
ing interruption  to  these  recreations.  Any  one  who  had 
possessed  sufficient  discrimination,  might  have  recog- 
nised in  the  captain  and  his  inamorata,  ihe  father  and 
daughter  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Giles's.  The  same  mock 
tragedy  was  again  reacted.  The  lady  was  seized  with 
spasms  at  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  convulse  her  frame, 


and  again  the  man  was  in  the  agony  of  despair.  Physi- 
cians were  sent  for  in  haste ;  one  only  arrived  in  dme  to 
see  her  die;  the  rest,  satisfied  that  life  had  fled, 
took  their  fees  and  departed.  After  a  sham  Ameral,  the 
gallant  captain  clumed  and  received  from  varioas 
underwriters,  with  whom  he  had  assured  the  life  of  the 
lady,  sums  amounting  to  many  thousands. 

A  few  years  later  a  mature-looking  i)ersonage  appeared 
daily  on  the  commercial  walks  of  Liverpool,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  merchant.  Deep  in  the  mysteries  of  com 
and  cotton,  a  constant  attender  at  chnrch,  a  subscriber  to 
local  charities,  and  a  giver  of  good  dinners,  he  loon  be- 
came generally  respected.  The  hospitalities  of  his  house 
were  gracefully  dispensed,  by  a  lady  who  passed  as  his 
niece,  and  for  a  time  all  went  on  smoothly.  At  length 
it  became  whispered  abroad,  that  his  speculations  were 
not  so  successful  as  usual,  and  his  own  admissions  gate 
a  sanction  to  the  whisper.  It  soon  became  advisable  to 
borrow  money,  on  the  security  of  property  belonging  to 
his  niece.  To  do  so  they  must  insure  their  lives  for 
about  jC2,000.  This  was  easy  enough.  Secresy  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  sake  of  his  credit,  and  under  cover  of 
this  he  effected  at  least  ten  different  assurances  for 
£'2,000  each,  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Again  he  had  the 
game  in  his  hands ;  again  the  lady  fell  suddenly  ill,  and 
died  of  convulsions.  There  was  no  haste  in  forwudingthe 
funeral ;  the  body  lay  almost  in  state,  and  was  visited  by 
numerous  friends  who  called  to  see  the  last  of  her:  the 
physician  certified  that  she  had  died  of  a  complaint  be 
could  scarcely  name,  and  the  grave  received  a  coffin. 
The  merchant  retained  his  position  in  Liverpool,  and 
bore  his  sorrows  with  dignity,  scarcely  alluding  to  the 
assurances  that  were  due,  and  affecting  indifference  when 
they  were  named.  But  he  had  selected  his  victims  with 
skill — ^they  were  safe  men ;  and  he  duly  received  ibe 
money.  From  this  period  he  seemed  to  decline  in 
health,  change  of  air  was  prescribed — and  thus  the  de- 
sponding father,  the  gallant  captain  and  the  respectable 
merchant,  got  clear  off  with  his  enormous  booty,  chuck- 
ling at  the  success  of  his  infamous  scheme. 

The  Equitable  Society  for   the   assurance  of 
life  and  survivorship  was  instituted  ia  1762. 
This  company  which  has  been  the  model  of  suc- 
ceeding Societies,  owed  its  establishment  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  and  Edward 
Rowe  Mores,  and  its  final  success  to  the  manage- 
ment  of  Sir  Eichard  Glyn  and  Sir  Eobert  Lad- 
broke,  who  superintended  its  working.    It  had 
to  contend  with  numerous  diffictilties,  and  ad- 
vanced but  slowly  in  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
It  was  the  first  Company  that  ventured  on  what 
was  considered  the  dangerous  novelty  of  gradu- 
ating its  premiums  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
assured.     Its  continuance  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
in  1769,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  treatise  by  Pr. 
Price,  recommending  it  to  the  public  notice,  it 
would  probably  have  closed.      The  early  pre- 
miums of  the  Equitable  were  deduced  from  a 
state  of  mortality,  formed  from  the  petunw  of  the 
city  of  London  during  a  period  more  than  usually 
fatal  to  Hfe.     In  1780,  Dr.  Price  induced  the 
Company  to  reduce  their  rates,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  well-known  Northampton  table  of 
mortality  was  adopted — ^but  not  without  a  safety- 
charge  in  addition,  of  15  per  cent.    This  hitter 
chaise  was  abolished  in  1783.    By  the  persua- 
sion of  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  his  nephew,  hy 
profession  a  surgeon,  but  a  man  of  first-rate  ma- 
thematical acquirements,  accepted  the  situation 
of  actuary  to  the  Equitable,  which   under  his 
management  rose  from  a  capital  of  a  few  thou- 
sands to  many  millions,  and  assumed  the  position 
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wbicli  it  has  since  retained,  of  almost  national 
importance. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Morgan  pablislied  his  "  Doctrine 
of  Annuities  and  Assurances;"  and  he  was  the 
first  to  discoYer  the  inaccuracies  of  the  rules 
which  Simpson  and  others  had  given  to  ascertain 
the  yalue  of  contingent  annuities — ^his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Equitable  haying  afforded  a  key- 
to  more  correct  calculations.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Equitable,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  principle  of  life  assurance  has  progressed  with 
astonishing  rapidity  and  success.  During  its 
early  struggles,  and  before  the  mind  either  of  the 
public  or  their  rulers  had  learned  properly  to  ap- 
preciate it — a  despotic  and  insolent  attempt  waa 
made  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  seize  the  im- 
daimed  property  in  Assurance  offices,  to  meet  in 
part  the  expenses  of  a  war.  But  the  Amieahle, 
the  Botfol  ^jcchange,  the  London,  and  the  JSquitabk 
Assurance  Companies,  who  found  the  ''dead 
cash''  of  considerable  use,  manfully  withstood 
the  barefiEu^ed  attempts  at  confiscation.  A  paper 
var  ensued.  Pamphlets  were  issued  on  both 
sides.  The  Companies  defied  the  claim,  and  be- 
spattered the  Government  with  no  measured  terms 
of  abuse,  and,  backed  by  popular  opinion,  taught 
them  at  length  that  arbitrary  power  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  England,  and  that  for  the  future,  honesty 
would  be  l^eir  beet  policy. 

During  the  painM  elaboration  of  a  reasonable 
system  of  assurance,  and  while  the  institutions 
above  mentioned,  were  slowly  making  their  way 
in  popular  estimation,  bubbles  of  every  variety  of 
form  and  constitution  were  blown  by  sharping 
speculators  without  principle,  and  often  without 
capital,  to  amuse,  excite,  distract,  and  to  fleece 
and  plunder  the  public.  Many  of  these  were 
as  diffojse  and  extravagant  in  their  management  as 
they  were  &lse  and  pretentious  in  their  promises. 
The  touters  netted  large  premiums,  and  friends 
and  kindred  sacrificed  each  other  for  the  sake 
of  pocketing  a  share  of  the  booty.  The  peo- 
ple, who  alone  were  practically  interested,  knew 
nothing  of  the  true  principles  of  assurance,  and  in 
Tast  numbers  became  the  victims  of  annuity- 
mongers,  who  traded  upon  their  ignorance.  The 
exposures  of  Dr.  Price  put  an  end  to  many  ne- 
&rious  schemes,  to  the  immense  mortification 
of  their  contrivers,  who  launched  their  anathemas 
at  his  head,  and  assailed  him  with  torrents  of 
abuse.  These  gentry,  who  lived  by  other's  losses, 
were,  however,  sometimes  defrauded  of  their 
prey,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  impres- 
Bive  story : — 

Besiding  in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  ot  Yorkshire, 
vaa  one  of  those  oonntry  squires  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
pages  of  our  elder  noveUsts.  He  could  write  sufficiently 
to  sign  his  name ;  he  could  ride  so  as  always  to  be  in  at 
the  death ;  he  could  eat  when  his  day's  amusement  was 
over  sufficient  to  startle  a  modem  epicure ;  and  drink 
enongh  to  send  him  to  bed  tipsy  as  regularly  as  the 

oight  came Being  compelled  to  visit 

London  on  some  business,  he  found  there  were  other 
pleasores  than  those  of  hunting  foxes,  drinking  claret, 
following  the  hounds,  and  swearing  at  the  grooms. 
•  • .  With  the  avidity  of  a  young  man  entirely  un- 
^^urbed.  .  .  •  he  rushed  into  the  dissipation  of  London, 


where  he  oontriyed  to  polish  his  behaviour,  and  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  a  huck  ahout  town  with  some  success. 
His  estate  and  means  soon  hecame  familiar  to  those  who 
had  none  of  their  own,  and  he  was  quickly  surroimded  by 
all  the  younger  sons,  roysterers,  and  men  who  lived  by 
their  wits  of  the  circle  in  which  he  visited.  The  gaming 
of  the  period  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might 
truly  be  termed  a  national  sin,  and  into  this  terrible  vice 
he  threw  himself  with  a  recklessness  which  almost 
savoured  of  insanity.  Mortgage  after  mortgage  was 
given  on  his  estate ;  but  as  this  was  entailed,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  also  ensure  his  life,  which  was  done 
at  Lloyd's,  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  with  those  usurers 
who  added  to  it  their  other  branches  of  business.  In 
the  midst  of  his  downward  career  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  yoimg  lady  of  singular  beauty,  married  her,  and  re- 
tired to  his  Yorkshire  home,  full  of  resolutions  of  mo- 
deration and  amendment  For  a  period  he  kept  them. 
A  son,  heir  to  the  entail,  was  bom  to  him,  and  soon  after 
he  again  made  his  way  to  London.  Once  more  within 
this  vortex  of  pleasure,  his  good  resolutions  failed  him, 
and  he  was  led  to  the  same  pleasures,  the  same  pur- 
suits, and  the  same  vices.  He  forgot  his  wife,  his 
child,  his  home.  He  gambled,  he  betted,  he  hazarded 
his  ail,  until,  one  fine  morning,  after  a  deep  debauch 
with  some  of  his  companions,  with  dice  and  cards  and 
closed  doors,  he  arose  a  ruined  man.  He  had  lost  more 
than  his  whole  life  would  redeem.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered ; 
he  saw  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  sharpers,  and  that 
he  had  been  cheated  to  their  heart's  content  Almost 
mad,  burning  with  consuming  fire,  he  determined  to  be 
revenged.  Another  night  he  was  resolved  to  try  his 
luck,  and  by  playing  more  desperately  tlian  ever,  win 
back,  if  possible,  the  money  he  had  lost,  and  then  for- 
swear the  dangerous  vice.  With  a  desperate  resolve  to 
outwit  Uiem  in  life  or  in  death,  he  met  the  gamesters. 
He  had  hitherto  arranged  all  the  losses  he  had  sustained, 
and  his  opponents  were  prepared  to  humour  him.  The 
doors  were  once  more  closed,  the  shutters  were  down  to 
exclude  light,  refreshments  were  placed  in  an  ante- 
chamber, and  for  thirty-six  hours  the  last  game  was 
played.  The  result  may  be  guessed.  He  retired  to  his 
hotel — ruined,  reckless,  and  wretched.  He  knew  that  if 
he  lived,  it  would  be  a  miserable  existence  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  he  knew  also  that  if  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  not  only  would  his  family  be  in  a  better  position 
than  if  he  Hved,  but  that  the  men  who  had  wronged  him 
would  be  outwitted,  as  the  policies  on  his  life  would  be 
forfeited,  and  liis  bonds  become  waste-paper.  His  mind 
soon  became  resolved.  He  evinced  to  the  people  of  the 
hotel  no  symptoms  of  derangement ;  but,  saying  that  he 
should  visit  the  tlieatre  that  night,  and  go  to  bed  early, 
as  he  had  been  rather  dissipated  lately,  he  paid  the  bill 
he  had  incurred,  giving  at  the  same  time  gratuities  to  the 
waiters.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  persons 
with  whom,  his  life  had  been  insured,  stating,  that  as  ex- 
istence was  now  of  no  value  to  him,  he  meant  to  destroy 
himself;  that  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  sane:  that  he 
did  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  the  men  who 
had  contrived  to  ruin  him ;  and  as  the  policy  would  be 
void  by  this  act,  he  charged  him  to  let  his  suicide  be 
known  to  all  with  whom  his  life  had  been  assured.  In 
the  evening  he  walked  to  the  Thames,  where  he  took  a 
wherry  with  a  waterman  to  row  him,  and  when  they  were 
In  the  middle  of  the  current,  plunged  suddenly  into  the 
stream  to  rise  more.  The  under-writer  who  had  received 
the  letter  communicated  it  to  Uie  other  insiurers ;  and 
when  a  claim  was  made  by  the  gamblers,  they  saw  that 
they  had  been  duped  by  the  Yorkshire  squire,  although 
at  the  fearful  price  of  self-murder. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
spirit  of  gambling  which  took  the  form  of  assur- 
ance, prevailed  in  the  city.  Policies  were  opened 
on  the  lives  of  public  men.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  assored  for  many  thousands.  When  the  king 
fought  at  Dettingen,  25  per  cent,  was  paid  against 
his  return.     Stockbrokers  sported  money  on  the 
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Pretender's  movements — and  the  grey  hairs  of  old 
Lord  Lovat  did  not  prevent  them  from  gambling 
on  his  life.  In  1765,  upwards  of  800  men, 
women,  and  children,  lay  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
in  the  open  air,  without  food.  They  had  been 
brought  by  a  speculator  from  the  Palatinate,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Suabia,  and  then  deserted  by  him.  In 
a  strange  land,  without  friends,  exposed  by  night 
and  by  day  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere, 
death  was  the  necessary  result.  On  the  third  day, 
when  several  expired  from  hunger  or  exposure, 
the  assurance  speculators  were  ready,  and  wagers 
were  made  as  to  the  number  who  would  die  in  a 
week.  The  trial  and  execution  of  Byng  gave  rise 
to  a  similar  mania.  Any  public  event  would  do 
for  a  venture.  Wilkes  in  the  tower — King  G^eorge 
on  a  sick  bed — or  Lord  North  in  disgrace  with 
the  people — were  scheduled  in  brokers'  books  as 
good  subjects.  Successes  or  disasters  in  war — the 
seals  of  a  prime  minister*— or  the  life  of  a  high- 
wayman— aU  served  the  purpose  of  the  policy- 
mongers,  if  by  them  they  put  money  in  their 
purses.  Large  sums  were  paid  by  underwriters 
at  Lloyds,  who  speculated  upon  the  failure  of 
a  young  fellow  who  had  undertaken  for  a  wager 
to  go  to  Lapland  and  bring  back,  within  a  given 
time,  two  rein-deer  and  two  Lapland  females — 
and  did  it.  A  practice  likewise  prevailed  of  in- 
suring the  lives  of  great  personages  known  to  be 
ill ;  and  the  dissolution  of  some  who  saw  them- 
selves in  the  public  papers  insured  at  90  per  cent, 
was  thought  to  be  hastened  by  it.  At  leijgth  the 
legislature  interfered,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment decreed  that  ''  no  insurance  shall  be  made 
on  the  life  of  any  person,  or  on  any  event  what- 
soever,  where  the  person  on  whose  account  such 
policy  shall  be  made  shall  have  no  interestf  or  by 
way  of  gaming  or  wagering;  and  that  every 
such  insurance  shall  be  nuU  and  void,"  &c.  This 
statute  did  not,  however,  prevent,  for  some  time, 
the  continuance  of  the  evil,  as  is  shown  by  the 
policies  determinable  by  the  trial  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston  for  bigamy ;  and  still  more  by  those 
issued  assuring  certain  sums,  whenever  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon  should  prove  to  be  a  female.  It 
is  said  that  a  million  of  money  was  at  one  time 
dependant  upon  this  absurd  contingency,  and  that 
£30,000  was  offered  to  the  Chevalier  to  divulge 
his  sex,  which  he  declined  doing,  save  by  demon- 
stration of  sword  or  cudgel,  in  which  none  could 
be  found  to  engage  him. 

A  fraudulent  system  of  assurance  was  followed 
by  a  fraudulent  system  of  annuities,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  again  compelled  to  interfere  by  an  act 
requiring  the  particulars  of  all  bonds,  deeds,  &c., 
for  granting  annuities,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  This  act  put  an  end  to  the  machi- 
nations of  a  horde  of  scoundrels  who,  like  Sal- 
vator  Shylock,  fattened  upon  the  carelessness  and 
profligacy  of  youth;  or  who,  like  that  pre-eminent 
villain  and  hyx)ocrite,  Daniel  Cunningham,  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting.  This  artful 
scoundrel  was  a  presby terian  ftx)m  Inverness,  who 
had  a  gift  of  prayer,  and  "  wagged  his  pow  "  in 
the  pulpit.  He  appeared  in  London  as  a  school- 
master, and  made  use  of  his  pious  gifts  to  procure 


an  introduction  to  the  better  classes  of  society. 
He  succeeded — and,   religion  and  annuity  com- 
panies being  the  fashion,  he  used  the  fomier  to 
aid  him  in  establishing  one  of  the  latter.    So 
plausible  and  persevering  was  his  manner,  that 
he  soon  procured  duchesses  and  peeresses  to  herald 
his  speculation.     He  varied  his  premiums  to  the 
position  of  the  applicant,  under  pretences  that  his 
was  a  charitable  institution.     He  was  his  own 
director,   and  represented  his  own  board.    He 
would  sell  a  life  annuity  for  whatever  he  could 
get,  and  nqver  refrised  an  offer;    taking,  with 
equal  modesty,  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  the 
investments  of  the  rich.   He  was  cunning  enough 
to  be,  as  long  as  it  suited  his  views,  punctual  to 
his  time  and  ready  with  his  payments,  and  was 
respected  in  the  city,  where  he  was  known  as  a 
devout  attender  on  the  rites  of  religion,  and  re- 
tained a  prominent  position  in  the  chapel  where 
he  once  held  forth.     His  career  was  cut  short  by 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Price's  work,  mentioned 
above,  upon  the  appearance  of  which  he  took  the 
alarm,  withdrew  his  cash  in  gold  from  the  bankers, 
and  disappeared,  to  be  heard  of  no  more.    The 
**  Act  to  prevent  Ghunbling  Annuities  "  crippled 
such  adventurers,  and  had  the  effect  of  sending 
the  purchasers  to  those  legitimate  offices  from  whom 
alone  they  were  certain  of  receiving  their  due. 
We  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  life  assurance 
frirther.     There  are  now  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  companies  in  existence.      The    principles 
upon  which  they  are  or  ought  to  be  based  ure 
Well  understood,  and  the  public  are  in  possession 
of  accurate  data  wherewith  to  test  the  preten- 
sions and  proceedings  of  all  who  claim  their  con- 
fidence.    This  satisfactory  state  of  afiairs  has  not 
been  arrived  at  without  the  usual  routine  of  dear- 
bought  experience  which  Society  seems  fated  to 
pay  for  everything  that  is  worth  having.    The 
road  to  security  has  lain  through  frauds  and  hoaxes 
and  plundering  conspiracies,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  gigantic  description — and  of 
these  which  constitute  the  Romance  of  life  As- 
surance, Air.  Francis's  volume  supplies  a  pretty 
abundant  record.      Previous  to  noticing  these, 
however,  we  will  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  curious  blundering  of  government  in  the 
matter  of  annuities.      In  1809,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  public,  they  commenced 
dealing  in  annuities,  but  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
granting  annuities  for  lives  on  the  same  basis  (the 
Northampton  tables)  as  that  on  which  the  assur- 
ance companies  founded  their  premiums — a  step 
about  as  sagacious  as  it  would  be  for  a  tradesman 
to  buy  goods  at  a  retail  price,  and  to  retail  them 
at  a  wholesale  price.     This  system  continued  ten 
years  at  a  loss  of  ftx)m  15  to  24  per  cent.    Whoi 
at  length  goaded  omwillingly  to   correct   their 
errors,  they  passed  an  act,  legalizing  a  set  of  tables 
which  authorized  a  man  of  90,  by  paying  £100, 
to  receive  a  life-annuity  of  £62.   The  stockbrokers 
saw  and  seized  the  advantage.     The  rural  db- 
tricts  were  ransacked  for  men  and  women  of  9(\ 
who  as  fast  as  they  were  picked  up,  were  insured 
and  made  comfortable,  and  encouraged  to  Hve  as 
long  as  they  chose.     Among  others,  the  Marquis 
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of  Hertford  entered  into  this  game  with  spirit, 
and  cleared  above  £1,000  a  head  by  some  of  his 
aged  protegees.  The  good  people  of  Scotland  and 
the  lake  countries  were  puzzled  by  this  crusade 
after  old  folks,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  it.  Ererybody  who  had  money  to  spare,  availed 
themselves  of  the  blunder  of  the  government  by 
which  they  cleared  an  average  profit  of  about 
100  per  cent — and  there  is  no  knowing  how  far 
it  would  have  proceeded,  had  not  Mr.  Goidbum,  by 
availing  himself  of  a  clause  in  the  act,  put  a  stop 
to  the  granting  of  annuities  which  might  prove 
unfavourable  to  the  government. 

We  must  abridge  the  author*B  account  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  villains  of  the  past  half 
century— Thomas  Griffith  Wainwright : — 

In  1830,  two  ladies,  both  young  and  attractlye,  were  in 
the  habit  of  yisidng  various  offices,  with  proposals  to 
iiu^nre  the  life  of  the  younger  and  unmarried  one.    No 
S'X>ner  was  a  policy  effected  with  one  company,  than  a 
m\t  was  paid  to  another  with  the  same  purpose.    Sur- 
prise was  naturally  excited  at  two  of  the  gentler  sex  ap- 
pearing so  often  in  places  of  business  resort ;  and  it  was 
a  nine  days'  wonder.    Behind  the  curtain,  and  rarely 
appearing  as  an  actor,  was  T.  G.  Wainwright,  the  "Janus 
Weatherxsock  "  of  the  London  Magazine,  whose  composi- 
tions, with  those  of  Elia  and  Barry  Cornwall,  were  con- 
Bpicions  in  its  pages  thirty  years  ago.    A  literary  man 
aod  a  fashionable  spendthri^ — there  was  an  air  of  mystery 
abont  his  life  which  nobody  could  fathom.  He  had  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  magazine  since  1825  ;  an(V  from  Uiis 
period  bis  footsteps  were  dogged  by  death — ^it  was  death 
to  stand  in  his  path — it  was  death  to  be  his  friend — ^it 
was  death  to  occupy  the  very  house  with  him.    In  1820, 
he  went  with  his  wife  to  visit  his  uncle,  by  whose  bounty 
he  had  been  educated.    His  uncle  died  afler  a  brief  ill- 
ness, and  Wainwright  inherited  his  property — and  spent 
it.  A  farther  supply  was  needed.    His  wife's  two  step- 
sisters came  to  reside  with  him.    They  were  the  two 
yoong  ladies  mentioned  above.      Their  visits  to    the 
various  offices  resulted  in  the  effecting  of  insurances  on 
the  life  of   Helen    Frances   PbcBbe  Abercrombie,  the 
younger  one,  to  the  amount  of  d£  18,000  in  all.    She  en- 
dearoored  to  assure  for  .£12,000  more,  but  the  offices  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  refused  her  application.     In  the 
meantime,  Wainwright's  affairs  grew  desperate.  He  forged 
t^ie  names  of  trustees  to  certain  funds  in  the  Bank  of 
England  five  successive  times.    But  he  spent  everything, 
and  pledged  even  the  furniture  of  his  house — taking  apart- 
ments in  Conduit-street.    Immediately  after  this.  Miss 
Abercrombie  made  her  will  in  favoiu:  of  her  sister  Ma- 
deline, appointing  Wainwright  sole  executor,  alleging 
that  she  was  about  to  travel.    She  then  procured  a  form 
of  assignment  from  the  Palladium,  and  made  over  the 
policy  in  that  office  to  her  brother  in  law.     On  the  fol- 
lowing night  she  was  taken  ill.    On  the  14th  December, 
she  had  completed  her  will,  and  assigned  her  property. 
On  the  21st  she  died.     Wainwright  now  claimed  the 
i'lHjOOO  from  the  various  offices,  but  the  claim  was  re- 
^"ited;  and  being  called  on  to  prove  an  insurable  in- 
terest, he  left  England.     In  1835,  he   commenced  an 
action  against  the  Imperial.    The  counsel  of  the  office 
dropped  such  fearful  hints  in  his  defence,  that  the  jury 
yere  petrified  and  the  judge  shrunk  aghast  from  the 
hnplicated  crime.    The  company  gained  a  verdict — and 
hia  forgeries  having  by  this  time  been  discovered,  Wain- 
vnght  remained  in  France.    At  Boulogne  he  lived  with 
an  English  officer,  whose  life  he  insured  in  the  Pelican. 
The  officer  died  a  few  months  after  the  insurance  was 
effected.    He  went  to  Paris  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
heing  taken  by  the  police,  and  having  strychrine  in  his 
possession,  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months.    After  his 
release  he  ventured  to  London,  intending  to  remain  but 
two  days.    He  was  recognised  while  setting  at  the  win- 
dow of  an  hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  and  apprehended  by 
Forrester.    He  was  tried  for  the  forgeriesi  found  guilty, 


and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  His  vanity  and 
superfine  dandyism  never  forsook  him ;  and  he  would 
boast  when  in  Newgate  and  the  companion  of  felons, 
that  the  wardens  dared  not  compel  him  to  sweep  the  yard. 
But  worse  yet  remained  for  him.  As  previous  to  Helen 
Abercrombie's  death,  she  had  made  her  will  in  favour  of 
her  sister,  the  daim  of  the  latter  was  placed  before  the 
various  offices.  Wainwright,  thinking  that  if  he  could 
save  the  Directors  from  paying  such  large  sums,  they 
would  interfere  to  alleviate  his  condition,  wrote  a  letter 
giving  them  certain  information,  coupled  with  a  request 
that  they  would  procure  a  mitigation  of  punishment. 
What  this  revelation  was,  may  be  judged  from  the  united 
facts,  that  it  saved  the  offices  from  paying  the  policies-* 
and  that  it  elicited  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  place  the  writer  in  irons  and  to  forward  him  imme- 
diately to  the  convict-ship.  He  had  played  his  last  card 
and  he  had  lost.  He  was  transported — ^he  who  claimed 
for  himself  ^  a  soul  whose  nutriment  was  love,  and  its 
offspring  art,  music,  divine  song,  and  still  holier  philo- 
sophy," was  banished,  the  worthy  mate  of  vulgar  ruffians 
and  desperadoes.  The  "  kind,  light-hearted  Janus  Wea- 
thercock," of  Charles  Lamb,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Sydney 
under  circumstances  too  painful  to  be  recapitulated. 

Mr.  Erancis  gives  a  detailed  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  infamous  career  of  the  West  Middle- 
sex, which  mulcted  the  innocent  of  near  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money,  and  which  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  doubled  its  plunder,  but  for  the 
manful  and  fearless  attacks  of  Mr.  Peter  Mack- 
enzie, of  Glasgow,  who,  in  his  Scottish  Reformers^ 
Gazette f  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
that  most  audacious  and  wholesale  swindHe.  Wo 
must  send  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for  this 
startling  narrative  of  human  impudence  on  tho 
one  side,  and  gullibility  on  the  other. 

The  Select  Committee,  appointed  in  1841,  and 
which  concluded  its  labours  m  1843,  threw  much 
light  upon  the  subject  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  of 
all  kinds  It  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  plan,  nor  docs  it  appear  that  any  plan 
is  possible,  which  will  prevent  the  systemization 
of  fraud  in  such  companies.  Mr.  Hartnoll,  tho 
editor  of  the  "  Post  Magazine,"  has  shown  that 
even  under  the  Bcgistration  Act,  frauds  are  con- 
templated and  executed ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  chief  use  of  that  Act  lies  in  the  facilities 
furnished  by  its  provisions  for  the  detection  of  im- 
posture and  injustice.  In  fact,  the  protection  of 
the  public,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  lies  in  tho 
competition  which  compels  honesty  and  fairplay. 
Government  inspection  may,  perhaps,  come  as  a 
pendant  to  registration.  In  the  meanwhile,  as- 
surers must  exercise  a  soomd  discrimination  in 
their  choice  of  offices.  As  our  author  observes, 
"  a  Life  Assurance  Office,  with  a  respectable  pro- 
prietary and  a  paid-up  capital,  is  by  virtue  of  the 
English  law  of  unlimited  partnership,  as  safe  as 
any  company  can  be,  so  far  as  the  assured  is  con- 
cerned," and,  therefore,  all  the  assured  has  to  do, 
is  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  respectability  and  res- 
ponsibility of  the  office  with  whom  he  does  busi- 
ness. The  older  offices,  who  found  their  rates  on 
the  known  value  of  lives  taken  at  random  among 
the  diseased  as  well  as  the  healthy,  and  then, 
before  giving  policies,  pick  out  tho  strongest  and 
healthiest,  rejecting  all  others,  may  well  do  a  pro- 
fitable business;  but  they  are  hardly  justified  in 
abusing  the  new  ones,  who,  with  more  liberality 
and  fairness,  are  willing  to  risk  the  contingencies 
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which  all  profess  to  risk,  by  fixing  their  premiums 
on  tables  of  mixed  lives.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Christie  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
ha^  excited  what  appears  to  us  a  degree  of  alarm 
hardly  justified  by  circumstances.  That  some  of  the 
societies  to  which  he  calls  attention  have  spent  too 
much  money  in  establishing  themselves,  there  can 
be  no  question ;  but  few  of  them  we  suppose,  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  transferring  their  policies 
and  liabilities  to  older  and  more  successM  com- 
panies, should  it  turn  out  that  they  are  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  of  risk  there  is  little  or  none  with  an  Assur- 
ance Company,  in  the  hands  of  honest  men,  and 
once  fjftirly  established ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  younger  societies  over-ridden  or  bullied  out  of 
the  market.  The  practice  of  life  assurance,  vast 
as  is  the  sum  already  assured,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  little  short  of  two  hundred  millions — ^is  proba- 
bly but  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  time  will  come, 
and  as  friends  to  our  species  we  wish  it  may 
come  soon,  when  there  will  be  life  policies  in 
every  house,  and  when  it  will  be  thought  a  dis- 
grace to  any  man  who  has  wife  or  offspring  to 
leave  behina  him  to  have  neglected  the  golden 
opportunity  offered  by  such.  institatioiiB  of  pro- 
viding for  their  wants.  . 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting 
and  useful  volume  with  one  or  two  of  the  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  abounds. 

In  1809,  as  Sir  Mark  Syken  entertained  a  dinner- 
party, the  conversation  turned — as  almost  all  thoughts 
then  turned — ^to  Boniq)arte,  and  from  him  to  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  life  was  exposed.  The  haronet,  ex- 
cited partly  by  wine  and  partly  by  loyalty,  offered,  on  the 
receipt  of  100  guineas,  to  pay  any  one  a  guinea  a  day  so 
long  as  the  French  emperor  should  live.  One  of  the 
guests,  a  clergyman,  closed  with  the  offer ;  but  finding 
Uie  company  object,  said  that  if  Sir  Mark  would  ask  it  as 
a  favour,  he  would  allow  him  to  be  off  his  bargain.  To  a 
high-spirited  man  this  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  the 
baronet  revised.  The  clergyman  sent  the  100  guineas 
next  day  ;  and  for  three  years  Sir  Mark  Sykes  paid  365 
guineas ;  when  thinking  he  had  suffered  sufficiently  for 
an  idle  joke,  he  refused  to  pay  any  longer.  The  recipient, 
not  disposed  to  lose  his  annuity,  brought  an  action, 
which  was  eventually  carried  to  the  highest  legal  authori- 
ties, and  there  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  Mark 
Sykes ;  the  law-lords  not  being  disposed  to  give  the  plain- 
tiff a  Ufe-interest  in  Bonaparte  to  the  extent  of  365 
guineas  a  year. 

When  the  Cora  Law  League  established  its  bazaar  at 
Covent  Garden,  among  others  who  contributed  to  the  ex- 
hibition was  a  cutler  from  Sheffield,  who  visited  London 
to  see  this  great  political  feature  of  tlie  day.  Before  he 
left  the  city,  he  applied  to  an  office  to  ensure  his  life. 
He  was  examined  by  the  medical  adviser,  and  though  he 
seemed  somewhat  excited,  this  was  attributed  to  a  prize 
which  had  been  awarded  him,  and  he  was  accepted,  sub- 
ject to  tlie  ordinary  conditions  of  payment,  with  certificates 
of  sobriety  and  good  habits.  The  same  afterooon  he  left 
town,  arrived  at  Sheffield  very  late,  and  probably  very 
hungry,  as  he  ate  heartily  of  a  somewhat  indigestible 
supper.  By  the  morning  he  was  dead.  He  had  fulfilled 
no  conditions,  he  had  paid  no  premium,  he  had  sent  no 
certificate — but  he  had  been  accepted ;  and  as  his  sur- 
geon had  declared  him  to  be  in  sound  health  up  to  his 
visit  to  London,  and  as  his  friends  vouched  for  his 
sobriety,  the  money  was  unhesitatingly  paid  to  his  widow, 
whose  chief  support  it  was  for  herself  and  five  children. 

At  Berlin,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1H48,  the  funeral 
ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  church,  amid  a  numerous 


circle  of  weeping  friends  and  relatives,  was  perfonned 
over  the  remains  of  one  Franz  Thomatscheck,  wbo,  how- 
ever, had  taken  care  to  insure  his  life,  both  in  London 
and  Copenhagen ;  and  who,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  iras, 
in  disguise,  and  impelled  by  a  strange  curiosity,  watching 
the  progress  of  his  own  funeral.  Oh  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember,  following,  the  public  prosecutor,  the  poboo 
authorities,  and  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  congregation, 
might  be  seen  standing  over  the  grave  to  superintend  the 
disinterment  of  the  coffin,  the  contents  of  which,  when 
opened,  proved  to  be  heavy  stones,  rotten  straw,  and  an 
old  board.  A  surgeon  had  been  bribed  to  attest  the 
death ;  his  brother  had  aided  him  in  effecting  his  escape; 
his  disconsolate  widow  had  followed  the  departed;  bat 
the  Austrian  police,  assisted  by  the  telegraph,  had 
thwarted  all  these  movements,  by  consigning  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  fraud  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  justice 
they  had  violated. 

The  agent  of  the  Bock  Proprietary  Company  met,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  with  an  intelligent  man  who 
farmed  some  thousand  acred.  This  estate  he  delighted 
to  cultivate ;  and  though  the  period  was  long  before  that 
when  science  was  employed  by  the  agriculturist,  he  in- 
vested all  his  profits  in  the  estate  he  rented.  With  great 
and  proper  pride  he  took  the  life  assurance  agent  over 
his  land,  pointed  to  his  improvements,  and  boasted  hii 
gains.  When  they  returned  to  the  farm-house,  the  agent, 
who  saw  that  if  lus  host  died,  all  that  he  bad  done  would 
be  for  his  landlord's  benefit,  only  said  to  him,  **Yoa 
must  have  spent  a  large  sum  on  this  estate.** 

"^  Many  thonsttids,"  was  his  curt  reply. 

**  And  if  you  die,**  was  the  shrewd  retfort,  **  your  land- 
lord will  receive  the  benefit,  and  your  wife  and  dOTghler 
be  left  penniless.    Why  not  insure  your  lifer 

The  man  rose,  strode  across  the  room,  and  dnwing 
himself  up  as  if  to  exhibit  his  huge  strength,  said, 
almost  in  the  words  of  one  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton*s  heroes, 
"  Do  I  look  like  a  man  to  die  of  consumption  V* 

The  agent  was  not  daunted.  He  persevered,  explained 
his  meaning,  enlisted  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  host, 
persisted  in  asking  him  how  much  he  would  leave  his 
family,  and  at  last  induced  him  to  listen.  They  ex- 
amined his  accounts,  and  found  that  he  could  spare 
about  JS120  a  year.  The  village  apothecary  was  almost 
immediately  sent  for,  the  life  was  accepted,  and  policies 
granted  for  d£3000.  In  less  than  nine  months  this  man, 
so  full  of  vigorous  health,  took  cold,  neglected  the  symp- 
toms, and  died,  leaving  only  the  amount  for  which  he 
had  insured  his  life  to  keep  his  family  from  want 

As  the  evening  of  an  autumnal  day  began  to  close,  four 
men  might  have  been  seen  hiring  a  boat  at  one  of  the 
numerous  stairs  below  BlackfHars-bridge.  Their  appear- 
ance was  that  of  the  middle  order,  but  the  reckless  daring 
which  characterized  their  air  and  manner,  marked  them 
of  the  class  which  lives  by  others'  losses.  By  the  time  they 
had  rowed  some  distance  up  the  river,  the  only  light  that 
guided  them  was  the  reflection  of  the  lamps  which 
fringed  it ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  shrouded  by  the 
darkness  of  night,  than,  without  any  apparent  caase,  the 
boat  was  upset,  and  the  four  were  precipitated  into  the 
Thames.  They  were  close  to  land,  and  while  they  buf- 
fetted  the  tide  and  made  their  way,  they  halloed  Instilj 
for  help,  which,  as  the  shore  was  now  ringing  with  the 
noise  of  boats  and  boatmen  putting  off  to  their  assistance, 
was  soon  rendered.  Of  the  four  who  had  started,  only 
three  landed  together,  and  great  was  their  outcry  for 
their  lost  companion.  The  alarm  was  immediatoly 
given :  all  that  skill  could  do  to  recover  their  friend  was 
tried,  but  the  night  was  too  dark  to  render  human  aid  nf 
much  avail.  It  was  pitiable  to  the  bystanders  to  witne>s 
the  grief  of  those  who  were  saved,  who,  finding  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  were  obliged  to  content  them^^elvei 
with  offering  a  reward  for  the  body,  coupled  with  a  pro- 
mise to  return  early  in  the  morning.  They  then  went 
away,  and  the  scene  resumed  its  oroinaiy  quiet  A  few 
hours  after  this,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  second  boat  vith 
the  same  men,  pursued  its  silent  and  cdmost  solitaiy 
course  up  the  river  towards  the  scene  of  the  prenotu 
misfortune.    With  them  was  a  large  suspicions-looking 
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bimdlfl,  whieh,  when  they  had  anived  at  a  spot  suitable 
to  their  purpose,  they  lilted  in  their  aims,  placing  their 
horrible  burden, — for  it  was  the  body  of  a  dead  man, — 
where,  from  their  judgment  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
tide,  the  corpse  of  their  friend  would  be  sought.  Fa- 
voured by  darkness  and  by  night,  they  accomplished 
their  object,  again  rowing  rapidly  down  the  stream  to  an 
obscure  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich.  When 
morning  began  to  break,  they  returned  once  more  to  the 
place  which  had  witnessed  their  mysterious  midnight 
visit,  where,  with  much  apparent  anxiety,  they  asked  for 
tidings  of  ih&r  companion.  The  reply  was  what  they 
expected.  A  body  had  been  found, — ^it  was  that  which 
they  had  placed  on  the  strand, — and  this  they  at  once 
identified  as  that  of  the  friend  who  had  been  with  them 
in  the  boat,  and  for  whom  they  had  offered  a  reward.  A 
coroner's  jury  sat  upon  the  remains,  a  verdict  of  acci- 
dental death  was  recorded,  and  the  object  of  the  conspi- 
raton  fairly  achieved.  That  object  was  to  defraud  an 
as^orance  office  to  a  very  large  amount ;  for  the  missing 
man  had  not  been  drowned;  the  grief  expressed  was 
only  simulated ;  and  the  body  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  had  been  procured  to  consum- 
mate the  deception. 

Against  a  fraud  planned  with  so  much  art  and  carried 
out  with  such  skill,  no  official  regulation  could  guard; 
and  when  the  papers  containing  the  report  of  the  in- 
qae^t  and  the  identity  of  the  body,  were  forwarded  to  the 
office  as  the  groimdwork  of  a  claim  for  the  representative 
of  the  deceased,  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its 
JKtioe.  It  was  true  that  the  claimant  under  his  will  was 
bis  mistress ;  that  his  executors  were  the  persons  who 
p<'rpetrated  the  fraud,  and  were  with  him  at  the  time 
of  the  accident;  but  there  were  the  broad  and  indis- 
putable facts  to  be  disposed  of,  that  the  insured  man 


had  met  with  a  sudden  and  accidental  death,  and  this 
was  attested  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  money  was 
paid,  and  with  that  portion  of  it  which  came  to  the  de- 
ceased, he  went  to  Paris.  In  that  gay  capita],  with  a 
mistress  as  expensive  in  her  habits  as  himself,  the  caah 
was  soon  spent ;  and  so  successful  had  been  the  first 
attempt  in  this  line,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  for  gentlemen 
thus  accomplished  to  abandon  a  mine  so  rich.  Very 
shortly,  therefore,  after  the  previous  fraud,  an  application 
was  made  from  Liverpool  to  an  office  in  London,  to  in- 
sure the  life  of  a  gentleman  for  ;£*2000.  The  applicant 
was  represented  as  a  commercial  traveller,  and  permis- 
sion was  sought  to  extend  the  privilege  of  travelling  to 
America.  This  insurance  was  effected,  and  when  only  a 
few  months  had  elapsed,  information  was  received  by  the 
company  that  the  insured  gentleman,  while  bathing  in 
one  of  the  large  American  lakes,  had  beeii  drowned; 
that  his  clothes  had  been  left  on  the  banks  of  the  water 
where  his  body  had  been  found ;  and  in  verification  of 
this,  all  the  necessary  documents  were  lodged  in  due 
time.  As  the  death  and  identity  of  the  traveller  seemed 
clearly  established,  the  office  intimated  its  readiness  to 
pay  the  policy  at  the  end  of  the  accustomed  three 
months.  But  three  months  seemed  a  very  long  period 
to  those  who  felt  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  their 
claim  was  held,  so,  to  induce  the  office  to  pay  ready 
money,  they  offered  a  large  and  unbusinesslike  cUscount. 
This,  together,  perhaps,  with  some  suspicions  created  by 
the  manner  of  the  applicant,  placed  the  office  on  its 
guard.  Inquiries  were  soon  instituted,  and  discoveries 
made  which  induced  them  to  proceed  still  farther ;  but 
no  sooner  was  it  found  that  a  close  inquisition  was  being 
entered  on,  than  the  claim  was  abandoned,  and  the 
claimant  seen  no  more  at  the  office. 


THE   DIVINING   EOD. 


A  GOOD  many  years  have  passed  since  tlio  *'  Quar- 
terly Review^'  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Anti- 
quary," bronglit  the  claims  of  this  mysterions 
implement  under  popular  notice.  Most  people 
are  now  aware  that  it  is  said  (truly  or  not)  to  cLis- 
cover,  by  turning,  twisting,  and  dipping,  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  holds  it,  the  presence  of 
water,  or  of  some  mineral  under  his  feet. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  known  that  the 
divming  rod  has  been  said  to  have,  in  some  hands, 
the  power  of  indicating  the  track  which  has  been 
token  by  a  fugitive ;  and  that  it  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
story,  which,  whether  the  divining  rod  had  in 
^t  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  business,  is  so 
cnrioos,  and  as  to  the  facts  seems  to  be  so  far  au- 
thenticated, that  we  have  thought  it  worth  trans- 
lating from  Father  Le  Brun's  "  Histoire  Critique 
des  pratiques  superstitieuses  qui  ont  s^dtiit  les 
Peuples  et  embarrass^  les  S<;avan8."  The  second 
edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1732; 
but  our  story,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  volume  of  it,  is  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Chauvin,  a  physician,  to  Madame  la  Marquise 
dc  Scnozao,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1692 ; 
that  is  at  the  place,  and  in  the  year,  to  which  the 
events  belong.  The  facts,  however,  detailed  by 
Br.  Chaavin,  seem  to  have  rested  rather  on  the 


statements  of  the  Abbe  dc  la  Gkirde,  and  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  lady  to  the  doctor,  for  ar- 
rangement and  publication.  The  following  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  them  : — 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1692,  a  vintner  and  his 
wife  were  murdered  in  their  vine-vault  at  Lyons ; 
and  the  money  in  their  shop,  which  was  also  their 
lodging-room,  was  stolen.  There  seemed  to  bo 
nothing  that  ofifered  a  clue ;  and  there  was,  in 
fact,  no  suspicion  of  any  person  in  particular.  A 
neighbour,  either  from  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  case,  or  with  a  view  to  test  the  powers  of  a 
rich  peasant  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
who  professed  that  he  could  track  thieves  and 
murderers,  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  Lyons.  He 
came  accordingly,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  intro- 
duced to*  M.  le  Procureur  du  Boy,  who  was,  of 
course,  occupied  with  the  affair.  The  business 
was  proposed  to  the  diviner ;  and  he  undertook  it 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  prepare 
himself  by  going  into  the  vault,  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  original,  "  pour  y  prendre  son  im- 
pression." 

This  peasant  was  a  native  of  St.  Yeran,  in 
Dauphiny,  named  Jacques  Aymar.  Having  been 
bom  on  the  8th  of  September,  1662,  he  was  at 
this  time  in  his  thirtieth  year.  With  a  forked 
rod,  of  any  kind  of  wood,  and  cut  at  any  time, 
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he  professed  not  only  to  do  all  that  is  generally 
undertaken  hy  such  diviners,  but  also  to  perform 
such  more  singular  and  mysterious  work  as  that 
which  now  brought  him  to  Lyons.  The  authori- 
ties, that  is,  M.  le  Lieutenant  Crimincl,  and  M.  le 
Procureur  du  Eoy,  agreed  to  his  condition,  and 
sent  him  to  the  vault.  When  there,  he  became 
agitated,  and  his  pulse  rose  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
high  fever.  His  rod,  which  he  held  just  as  if  he 
had  been  in  search  of  water,  turned  rapidly  at 
the  two  spots  where  the  bodies  had  been  found. 
Leaving  the  vault  he  wont  forward  through  certain 
streets,  entered  the  court  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace,  and  quitted  the  city  by  the  Pont  du  Kone, 
turning  to  the  right  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Three  persons,  who  formed  his  escort,  state  that 
during  this  time  he  sometimes  found  tra<!es  of 
three,  sometimes  of  only  two,  fugitives;  but  his 
doubt  was  removed  on  arriving  at  a  gardener*  s 
house,  which  he  entered,  and  where  he  pertina- 
ciously maintained  that  three  men  had  sat  round 
a  particular  table,  which  was  indicated  by  his 
rod.  He  farther  asserted,  on  the  same  grounds, 
that  they  had  touched  one  of  three  bottles  which 
were  in  the  room.  Two  children,  of  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  who  appear  to  have  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  house,  seem  to  have  been  afraid  to  confess 
that  having  left  the  door  open,  three  men,  whom 
they  did  not  know,  had  entered,  sat  down  at  the 
table,  and  drank  wine  from  the  bottle. 

The  pursuing  party  were  now  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  half  a  league  below  the  bridge ;  and 
the  foot-marks  of  the  fugitives  which  were  now 
visible  in  the  sand,  showed  that  they  had  em- 
barked on  the  river  at  this  spot.  Aymar  resolved 
on  following  them,  and  made  his  companions 
guide  the  boat  in  their  track.  By  so  doing  he 
caused  them  to  take  him  under  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  of  Vienne,  which  was  never  used  by 
boatmen  who  knew  the  river ;  and  this  led  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  objects  of  pursuit  had  no  such 
guide.  During  the  voyage  Aymar  insisted  on 
landing  at  every  place  where  the  fugitives  had 
gone  on  shore.  Having  done  so,  he  went  forth- 
with to  the  places  where  they  had  passed  the 
night;  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  innkeepers 
and  others  who  saw  it,  pointed  out  the  beds  which 
they  had  occupied,  the  tables  at  which  they  had 
eaten,  and  the  vessels  which  they  had  handled. 
When  they  came  to  the  Camp  of  Sablon,  Aymar 
felt  himself  more  powerftilly  moved.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  saw  the  murderers;  but  did 
not  venture  to  applv  to  his  divining  rod  for  con- 
firmation, lest  he  should  provoke  ill  usage  from 
the  soldiers. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear  he  returned  to 
Lyons;  from  whence  he  was  again  dispatched 
with  letters  of  recommendation;  but  before  he 
got  back,  the  objects  of  his  searcli  had  left  the 
place.  He  pursued  them  as  far  as  Beaucaire,  and 
on  the  way  he  visited  every  place  where  they  had 
lodged,  umformly  pointed  out  the  beds  and  tables 
which  they  had  used,  and  the  vessels  which  they 
had  touched  in  drinking.  While  carrying  on  his 
search  in  the  streets  of  Beaucaire,  Aymar  stopped 
before  the  gate  of  a  prison,  and  positively  declared 


that  there  was  one  of  the  persons  whom  they 
were  seeking  within  its  walls.  He  was  permitt^ 
to  enter;  and  twelve  or  fifteen  prisoners  were 
shown  to  him.  Among  these  was  a  hump-backed 
young  man  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
brought  in  only  about  an  hour  before,  for  soine 
petty  theft;  and  him  the  divining  rod  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  fugitives.  The  party  therdbre 
pursued  their  search  after  the  otiier  two;  and 
having  discovered  (at  least  so  the  diviner  said) 
that  &ey  had  taken  a  bye- way  leading  into  the 
high  road  to  Nismes,  they  appear  to  have  sus- 
pended their  pursuit,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
fugitive  already  apprehended  to  Lyons.  This 
seems  absurd,  and  is  not  explained. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  his  captors,  the 
prisoner  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  crime 
or  the  criminals,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
even  been  in  Lyons.  But  when  he  got  as  far 
on  his  way  thither  as  Bagnols,  whether  from  the 
force  of  truth  or  from  having  been  coiifit)nted  with 
the  inn-keepers,  who  declared  that  he  had  lodged  at 
their  houses  in  his  passage  down  the  Ehone  in  com- 
pany with  two  persons,  like  those  whose  dress  had 
been  described  by  the  gardener's  children,  he  con- 
fessed that  two  Provenqals  had  to  a  certain  degree 
engaged  him  in  the  matter  as  their  servant ;  but 
denied  that  he  had  been  actually  concerned  in  the 
robbery  or  murder  They,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, had  done  both,  and  given  hLn  only  six 
crowns  and  a  half.  On  his  arrival  at  Lyons  he 
was  immediately  examined,  and  readily  confessed 
that  two  men,  who  spoke  the  Provencal  dialect, 
had  taken  him  with  them  to  a  shop,  where  they 
either  bought  or  stole  two  woodcutter's  bilk 
That  at  ton  o'clock  at  night  they  all  three  went 
to  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  couple,  under  pre- 
tence of  getting  a  large  bottle,  that  was  covered 
with  straw,  filled.  That  his  two  companions  left 
him,  and  went  down  into  the  vault  with  the  rin- 
ter  and  his  wife.  That  having  committed  the 
crime,  the  murderers  returned  to  the  shop,  opened 
a  box,  and  stole  one  hundred  and  thirty  crowns, 
eight  louis  d'or,  and  a  silver  girdle. 

He  acknowledged,  also,  that  after  this  they 
speedily  took  refuge  in  a  great  court,  quitted 
Lyons  the  next  day  by  the  Porte  du  Rone,  drank 
at  the  house  of  the  gardener  in  the  presence  of 
two  children,  detached  a  boat  frt>m  the  shore, 
trere  at  the  camp  of  Sablon ;  and  afterwards  at 
Beaucaire ;  and,  further,  that  they  had  lodged  in 
those  public  houses  to  which  Aymar  had  brought 
him  on  his  way  back,  and  in  which  he  had  been 
recognised  by  the  landlords. 

This  confession  not  only  tallied  with,  bat  ex- 
plained some  circumstances  of  the  case;  for  in 
the  shop  a  woodman's  bill,  new  and  bloody,  had 
been  found,  as  well  as  a  large  bottle  nearly  foil. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  hump-backed 
man  was  in  custody,  the  whole  province  was  oc- 
cupied in  discussing  the  matter.  The  greater 
part  set  it  down  that  the  peasant  was  a  conjuror, 
and  acted  under  a  diabolical  compact.  Others 
ascribed  his  performance  to  the  help  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  some  who  preferred  talking  nonsense  to 
saying  nothing,  discoursed  of  occult  qualities  and 
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tho  stars.  In  order,  however,  to  satisfy  M.  le 
lieutenant  Criminel,  and  M.  le  Frocnrenr  du 
R07,  whose  interest  and  curiosity  seem  to  have 
been  much  excited  by  the  facts  which  came  be- 
fore them,  M.  TAbb^  de  la  Garde,  taking  those 
facts  firom  the  relation  of  these  fonctionaries  them- 
selves, undertook  to  show  that  all  might  be  ex- 
plained on  natural  principles,  that  all  who  were 
able  to  find  springs  by  the  diyining-rod,  would  be 
foand  to  haye  the  further  gift  possessed  by  this 
peasant,  and  would  in  all  time  to  come  form  a 
defence  against  the  crimes  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery. 

As  to  the  speculations  to  which  the  facts  gave 
rise,  and  the  experiments  which  were  tried  on 
Tarions  persons  and  things,  we  have  not  room  for 
them;  but  ^briefly  add  the  sequel  of  the  case, 
noticing  first  of  all  what  really  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. It  gives  an  irresistible  air  of  truth  to  the 
story,  for  surely  no  writer  would  have  framed  a 
fiction  so  absurd.  "We  have  seen  that  Aymar 
Fas  originally  sent  out  by  the  Procureur  du  Koy, 
that  in  a  sort  of  panic  he  returned,  and  was  sent 
out  again,  that  thus  (though  it  could  not  be 
helped)  time  was  lost  where  tune  was  everything. 
¥ell,  this  second  time,  he  got  forward  to  Beau- 
caiie,  where  he  found  one  of  the  fugitives  in  the 
most  convenient  place  imaginable  for  safe  custody, 
and  got  a  scent  of  the  other  two.  But  instead  of 
following  them  to  Nismes,  ho  and  his  escort  take 
the  safely-imprisoned  culprit  from  his  gaol  at 
Beaucaire  to  bring  him  to  another  at  Lyons,  while 
his  accomplices  are  left  to  pursue  their  way  un- 
tracked  and  unmolested. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  greatest  ab- 
surdity. It  is,  that  after  the  time  thus  lost  in 
retoimng  to  Lyons,  Aymar  seems  to  have  been 
detained  (or  at  least  allowed  to  remain)  there  two 
days,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making 
experiments  on  "Hitn  and  his  rod ;  and  then  the 
story  quietly  proceeds,  "Deux  jours  apr^s,  le 
Paisan  avec  des  Archers  fut  renvoy^  au  sentier 
dont  on  a  parle  pour  y  reprendrc  la  piste  des 
autres  complices."     One  would  think  they  might 


have  expected  the  scent  to  have  been  cold  enough 
by  that  time.  However,  the  story  is  that,  having 
got  back  to  the  bye-way  near  Beaucaire,  Aymar's 
divining-rod  led  him  through  various  roundabout, 
intricate  ways  through  the  town,  to  the  very  same 
prison-gate  where  he  had  halted  on  the  former 
occasion.  Again  he  insisted  that  one  of  the  fii- 
gitives  was  there ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken; 
though  it  appeared  that  a  man  who  bore  a  very 
suspicious  resemblance  to  the  supposed  appearance 
of  one  of  the  fugitives  had  been  at  the  gaol,  making 
enquiries  about  the  fate  of  the  hump-backed  man. 

Again  taking  up  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  the 
'party  followed  them  to  Toulon,  where  they  found 
that  they  had  dined  the  day  before.  They  em- 
barked where  the  i^gitives  had  done  so,  and  found 
that  they  had  landed  from  time  to  time,  and  slept 
imder  the  olive  trees.  In  spite  of  rough  weather, 
Aymar  followed  them  on  the  waves  day  after  day 
to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom*  They  had 
escaped. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  process  against  the  hump- 
backed man  had  been  foUowed  up.  On  the  80th 
of  August  he  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive 
on  the  wheel,  and  on  his  way  to  execution  to  pass 
by  the  house  where  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
and  there  to  have  his  sentence  publicly  read. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  that  spot,  when  the  cul- 
prit, of  his  own  accord,  begged  forgiveness  of  the 
sufferers,  whose  death  he  declared  he  had  caused 
by  originally  suggesting  the  robbery,  and  keeping 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  vault  while  the  murder 
was  committed. 

It  is  stated  that  both  before  and  after  his  exe- 
cution, enquiries  and  experiments  were  made  by 
which,  in  a  short  time,  eight  persons  were  found 
who  were  endowed  with  more  or  less  of  the  same 
power,  and  who  exhibited  in  various  degrees  the 
same  symptoms  as  Jacques  Aymar.  Of  course 
we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  it 
comes  before  the  world  with  such  authentication 
as  to  the  facts,  as  makes  it,  in  connection  with 
some  modem  discoveries,  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  preservation  and  attention. 
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h  theprovince  of  Murcia,  which  is  notable  for  the 
stupidest  people  in  aU  Spain,  there  Uvcd  in  former 
times  a  very  honest  shepherd,  named  Pedro  Cinta. 
Pedro's  dwelling-place  was  the  village  of  Saint 
Barbara  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Yerda.  It  had 
the  proudest  Alcaida  and  the  greediest  priest  in 
^e  province.  Pedro  watched  his  flock  on  the 
side  of  the  Sierra,  went  regularly  to  mass  and 
"^tet  J  had  a  patch  of  vineyard  and  com  ground, 
a  dirty  cabin,  a  lazy  wife,  and  three  squalling 
children.  In  short,  he  was  in  all  things  exactly 
"«  bis  neighbours ;  yet  the  shepherd  was  known 
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to  be  distinguished  by  one  extraordinary  parti- 
cular. 

When  awake,  Pedro  Cinta  told  as  much  truth 
as  most  people,  but  it  was  an  attested  &ct  that 
when  asleep,  and  no  man  excelled  him  in  tho 
length  of  that  exercise,  Pedro  answered  all  ques- 
tions, though  asked  in  ever  so  low  a  whisper,  and 
it  was  equally  certain  that  Pedro  told  nothing 
but  flbs.  Some,  indeed,  asserted  that  the  sounder 
his  sleep  the  greater  were  Cinta's  stories,  and  he 
never  uttered  such  clenchers  as  between  the  snores ; 
but  bo  that  as  it  would,  the  shepherd's  sleeping 
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abilities  for  fiction  bronght  about  an  event  which 
astonished  Saint  Barbara,  and  made  himself  tho 
second  man  in  the  Tillage. 

The  Alcaida  traced  his  descent  direct  from  Buy 
DiaSy  the  Campeador.  How  he  made  it  out  no- 
body knew^  but  on  the  strength  of  that  genealogy 
and  the  lai^est  house  in  the  village,  half  the  sheep 
Pedro  watched  on  the  Sierra  (by  the  way  not  one 
of  them  belonged  to  the  shepherd),  a  vineyard  of 
prime  muscatels,  with  cattle  and  com  to  match, 
there  was  not  a  prouder  man  in  Murcia  than  Don 
Pedillo— nevertheless,  his  wife  had  died  some 
fifteen  years  before,  leaving  him  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  since  which  time  the  Don  had  re- 
mained a  widower,  chiefly  it  was  alleged,  because 
there  was  no  lady  convenient  of  a  sufficiently  good 
femily  to  occupy  the  void  in  his  heart  and  home. 
It  was  commoidy  suspected  that  Pedillo's  entire 
household  must  lead  single  lives  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  nuns  of  Saint  Denis  the  Humble, 
had  been  on  the  look-out  for  his  girls  a  considera" 
ble  time,  and  his  son  was  generally  destined  to  be 
eitiier  a  bachelor  Alcaida,  or  a  brother  of  Moimt 
Carmel. 

There  was  but  one  man  in  Saint  Barbara  who 
openly  contemned  the  Alcaida's  pride,  and  that 
was  Pather  Josas,  the  priest  of  the  parish.  If  his 
descent  were  quite  as  noble  as  Don  Pedillo's,  the 
neighbouTB  never  heard,  but  they  all  knew  him  to 
be  much  richer,  and  well  he  might,  for  no  man  in 
Kurcia  could  make  a  real  go  fiirther  than  Pather 
Josas.  Pot  thirty  years  he  had  levied  tithes  and 
dues  in  Saint  Barbara  with  so  keen  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance  that  a  brood  of  chickens  never  escaped 
him.  It  required  great  dexterity  to  smuggle  in 
tho  onions  and  garlic  without  his  valuation,  but 
Pather  Josas  denounced  that  practice  as  sacrilege, 
and  more  than  one  unlucky  wight  had  been  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  for  the  attempt. 

Father  Josas  preached  but  two  sermons  in  the 
year,  one  at  Paster,  and  the  other  at  Martin- 
mas. If  his  flock  had  ever  entertained  anv 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  those  discourses,  it 
was  long  ago  satisfied,  for  the  Easter  theme 
was  invariably  tythe  with  all  its  corollaries,  and 
the  Martinmas  sermon  as  certainly  set  forth  the 
orphan  niece  and  three  nephews,  for  whom  Fa- 
ther Josas  had  to  provide,  as  causes  of  increased 
liberality  on  the  part  of  his  congregation*  The 
constant  drop  which  is  proverbially  said  to  wear 
down  the  hardest  rock,  had,  however,  a  contrary 
effect  on  the  hearts  of  Father  Josas*  parishioners. 
If  he  had  become  dexterous  in  exaction,  they 
had  learned  to  hold  hard  in  the  course  of  that 
thirty  years  war ;  and  though  the  Easter  sermon 
was  generally  considered  unanswerable.  Saint 
Barbara  had  a  standing  defence  against  the  Mar- 
tinmas one,  in  tiie  fact  that  the  said  orphans  had 
been  less  costly  than  profitable  to  his  Beverencc ; 
for  the  three  nephews  tilled  his  fields  and  vine- 
yard, while  the  niece  kept  his  house,  and  most 
people  knew  that  wasn't  an  expensive  process. 
jFatiier  Josas  said  he  could  have  brought  his 
parish  to  reason,  but  for  Don  Podillo.  The 
Alcaida  was  certainly  the  most  rebellious  sheep 
in  his  flock.    Between  him  and  the  priest  mar- 


tial law  had  been  proclaimed  ever  nnoe  the 
latter's  settlement,  though  they  were  the  nearest 
neighbours  in  Saint  Barbara ;  their  fields,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  bordered  on  each  other.  Their 
houses  were  within  talking  distance,  but  their 
bullock  carts  never  met  in  the  lane  witiiout  a 
dispute  for  precedence.  No  harvest  went  by 
without  a  squabble  concerning  tithes  and  dues. 
Father  Josas  privately  asserted  that  the  Don's 
grandfather  had  fed  hogs,  and  Don  Pedillo  called 
the  priest  a  skinfiint. 

How  long  this  tranquil  state  of  things  had 
continued  is  not  on  record;  but  the  priest's 
niece,  Joanna,  had  acquired  considerable  ex- 
perience in  housekeeping.  His  three  nephovs, 
Qian,  Lope,  and  Vasco,  thoroughly  understood 
vines  and  com.  The  Alcaida's  son,  Carlos,  had 
long  returned  fi:om  tho  Royal  College  of  Murcia, 
where  he  learned  Latin,  law,  and  sword  exercise. 
His  daughters,  Clara,  Katherine,  and  Dorinda, 
could  spin  wool,  make  goafs  milk  cheese,  and 
dance  a  bolero  with  any  girls  in  the  prorince. 
Father  Josas  had  taught  his  household  economT. 
Don  Pedillo  had  instructed  his  in  the  greataess  of 
their  family ;  but  in  spite  of  that  sound  education 
the  young  people  could  not  help  seeing  each  other 
over  waUs  and  hedges,  and  somehow  began  to 
wish  for  fields  and  houses  of  their  own.  Father 
Josas  kept  his  household  close  at  home  fiwn  Til- 
lage dance  or  feast,  to  avoid  expenses.  Don 
Pedillo  did  the  fiame  on  account  of  his  noble  an* 
cestors,  but  neither  priest  nor  Alcaida  kneir 
what  bunches  of  fiowers,  with  hearts  cut  ont  of 
oak  leaves  appended,  were  flung  by  iray  of 
billets  doux  over  walls  and  hedges,  for  not  a  soul 
of  the  eight  could  write,  but  Carlos  alone,  and 
like  a  true  Murcian  he  forgot  the  laborioos  art, 
as  fast  as  possible.  As  Httle  did  they  gncfls 
what  signals  were  made  and  answered  by  means 
of  goat  bdls  and  castanets.  The  ingenuity  of 
youth  is  marvellous  in  such  matters.  What 
whisperings  occasionally  took  place  at  garden- 
fence  and  vineyard  wa3l,  or  what  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Saint  Barbara  had  long  ago  concluded— 
that  if  the  Don  were  not  so  proud,  and  the 
priest  so  greedy,  there  might  be  four  capital 
weddings  to  dance  at  on  the  green,  before  flieir 
old  church.  Changes  to  that  extent  did  not  seem 
probable,  so  the  neighbours  gave  the  matter  np 
as  a  bad  business,  particularly  when  greater 
news  demanded  public  attention. 

One  morning  in  the  beginning  of  the  vintage, 
Father  Josas  was  observeld  proceeding  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  to  Michael  the  turner's  cottage, 
where  he  expended  two  reals  on  the  purchase  of 
a  new  trencher,  a  drinking  horn,  and  a  spoon  or- 
namented with  the  face  of  Saint  Peter,  carrcd 
from  the  best  of  old  maple.  Michael  said  he 
never  stood  so  hard  a  bargain;  but  it  transpired 
that  the  purchase  had  been  made  to  entertam  no 
less  a  guest  than  Senor  Montaldo,  the  new  Bishop 
of  Murcia.  Senor  Montaldo  was  a  veiy  tm^ 
cousin  to  Father  Josas ;  but  counting  of  kindred 
was  an  art  never  understood  in  the  pronncc. 
He  was  a  learned  man  too,  and  a  ^K^^^P^K^' 
but  some  said  his  mother  had  been  of  g^^^^i 
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for  there  had  been  always  a  roving  strain  ill  him. 
From  his  college  days  he  Was  accustomed  to  take 
long  joumies  with  staff  and  wallet,  over  the  wild 
uplands,  among  shepherds  and  muleteers.  Now 
that  he  was  made  a  Bishop,  it  was  presumed  such 
Tulgor  habits  would  be  cast  aside  for  ever ;  but 
rumour  spoke  of  a  progress  he  was  about  to  make 
through  his  diocese,  and  the  priest  expected  great 
things  from  his  cousin  at  Saint  Barbara.  It  was 
not  clearly  ascertained  whether  the  perfect  and 
final  settlement  of  all  his  claims  on  the  parishioners 
bounded  Eathei^  Josas'  expectations,  or  if  he  an- 
ticipated the  bringing  of  Don  Pedillo  to  subjection 
by  that  episcopal  visit;  but  his  entire  house  was 
srept,  his  best  pot  mended,  and  the  newest  coat 
he  possessed  darned  for  the  occasion.  Still  the 
Bishop  did  not  come.  All  Saint  Barbara  went 
about  its  business  as  usual.  The  two  households 
gathered  grapes  With  bunches  of  flowers  and  sig- 
nals between,  and  Pedro  Ointa  watched  his  flock 
on  the  highest  pastures  of  the  Sierra.  They  had 
nibbled  £dl  below  as  bare  as  Pedro's  own  poncho, 
in  which  the  threads  could  be  counted.  Even 
Aere  the  grass  was  thin,  and  so  Were  the  sheep. 
The  &ttest  ewe  among  them  could  have  run 
against  any  ffoat;  and  the  shepherd  sat  on  a 
mossy  rock,  tninking  how  the  owners,  Especially 
Father  Josa^,  would  grumble  when  he  took  them 
home  m  the  approaching  winter.  That  wasn't  a 
pleasant  prospect }  Pedro  knew  the  priest  Would 
cHp  some  reals  off  his  waged  in  consequence,  but 
Ihere  was  no  help.  Par  as  his  fbet  and  eyes  had 
explored,  the  mountain  sides  afforded  no  better 
pasture.  The  Jrear  was  now  far  advanced,  the 
heath  was  growing  dry  and  withered,  and  even- 
ings felt  chill  on  the  Sierra.  All  that  day  the  sky 
had  been  darkened  by  heavy  clouds  which  thick- 
ened as  the  sun  neared  his  setting.  Pedro  kneW 
there  was  thurlder  somewhere,  and  hastened  to 
collect  his  flock,  with  the  help  of  the  shaggy, 
though  faithful  dog,  which  he  had  named  San 
Jago,  by  way  of  precaution  against  the  evil  eye. 
The  gathering  was  happily  effected,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  San  Jago  and  hi*  master,  they 
were  wending  down  a  narrow  path  to  the  fold, 
which  lay  snug  and  warm  in  the  shadow  of  a 
hnge  over-hanging  cifag,  when  a  traveller,  mounted 
on  a  handsome  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle  to 
niatch,  a  fine  cloak,  a  velvet  hat,  and  all  things 
requisite  for  a  cavalier,  loudly  hailed  Pedro  across 
the  moorland,  enquii*ing  if  he  could  direct  him  to 
the  house  of  the  most  noble  Alcaida  Don  PedUlo, 
of  Saint  Barbara  ?  But  that  he  looked  too  young 
and  gay,  Pedro  would  have  believed  himself  ad- 
dressed by  the  expected  Bishop.  Horses  with 
saddles  on  were  not  common  in  his  village,  neither 
were  velvet  hats  dlid  cloaks  seen  every  day ;  but 
the  Bishop  would  have  enquired  for  the  priest's 
house;  so  without  quitting  his  ground,  Pedro 
responded — "  'Tis  a  long  way  off,  and  1  am  a 
poor  shepherd  with  all  these  sheep  to  fold — ^your 
Excellency  will  doubtless  find  the  path." 

"Guide  me  safely,  and  Til  give  you  a  real," 
said  the  traveller  at  once,  comprehending  his 
Rruples. 

"  I  will  eoadtlct  you  aa  safe  as  a  procession/' 


cried  Pedro,  and  he  spent  little  time  putting  up 
the  ewes  and  lambs  that  evening.  The  sky  wtui 
indeed  threatening  terribly — growls  of  distant 
thunder  were  heard  far  up  the  mountain,  dnd 
great  drops  began  to  fall.  Pedro,  his  dogj  and 
the  traveller  hastened  on ;  the  latter  asking  all 
sorts  of  questions  regarding  the  place,  the  peopld^ 
and  especially  the  Alcaida' s  household.  Through 
which,  Pedro  discovered  that  he  was  a  yoting 
licentiate  from  the  college  at  Murcia,  who  had 
never  been  at  Saint  Barbara  before,  and  khew 
nobody  there  but  Don  Pedillo's  son  Carlos,  whose 
fellow-student  he  had  been,  and  whom  h6  now 
meant  to  visit  in  the  time  of  vacation.  The  com- 
municative traveller  also  mentioned  that  his  name 
was  Sebastian  Munox ;  that  he  belonged  to  a  good 
family,  and  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  j&x)m  a  good  Fran- 
ciscan, who  had  been  his  schoolfellow.  Pedro 
naturally  wishing  to  do  something  for  his  real,  as 
the  village  was  now  in  sight  and  his  own  htit 
hard  by,  was  about  to  warn  him  hdw  littie  any- 
body's letter  would  avail  in  securing  hospitality 
from  Pather  Josas,  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
ahother  traveller,  who  had  ascended  the  Sierra 
too,  but  a  different  way.  He  was  d  man  of  more 
than  middle  age,  so  dark  and  thin,  that  Pedro 
half  suspected  him  of  being  a  Jew.  Unlike  the 
young  cavalier,  he  had  neither  horse  nor  muld, 
but  a  stout  oaken  staff,  a  coarse  poncho,  a  wolf- 
skin cap  and  buskins,  little  better  than  Pedro's 
own,  and  seemed  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue  and 
weariness. 

*'  Gbod  shepherd,"  he  said,  approaching  Pedro, 
''  I  am  a  poor  mdn  whom  sickness  has  overtaken 
on  my  journey,  give  me  shelter  in  your  cottage 
this  night  for  the  sake  of  Saint  Barbara,  in  honour 
of  whom  1  hear  this  village  is  named."  Now 
Pedro  knew  that  himself  could  always  sup  the 
largest  half  of  the  garlic  pottage  prepared  for  the 
family's  supper,  and  thought  it  most  fitting  that 
the  rich  Alcaida,  to  whom  he  was  conducting  the 
gay  visitor,  should  entertain  the  poor  traveller 
also.  He,  therefore,  muttered  something  about 
his  wife's  dislike  to  strangers,  and  Senor  Sebas- 
tian broke  in  with,  '*  Come  along,  good  man,  I'll 
fet  you  lodging  from  either  the  priest  or  Don 
edlllo ;  the  oest  people  in  this  village  are  my 
friends.*^ 

Thus  patronized,  the  poor  man  toiled  on  behind, 
while  they  quickened  their  pace  to  escape  the 
coming  storm.  The  first  house  they  reached  weis 
that  of  Father  Josas  :  and  being  told  of  it,  l)on 
Sebastian  knocked  boldly  with  his  riding-^^liip ; 
when  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  the  priest 
himself,  who  rarely  trusted  that  matter  to  any 
other  hand,  he  pulled  out  the  letter,  saying,  "My 
name  is  Don  Sebastian  Munoz,  and  I  bring  this 
from  Brother  Lorenzo,  at  the  convent  of  Saint 
Francis,  in  Murcia,  to  the  Reverend  Fattier  Josas, 
cur^  of  Saint  Barbara.** 

"It  gives  me  joy  to  liear  from  that  Worthy 
friar,"  said  Father  Josas,  taking  the  letter  with 
one  hand  and  holding  the  door  with  the  other. 
"  But,  I  am  a  poor  priest  with  a  wicked  pariah 
that  does  Hot  pa^  mo  half  my  dues ;  besidesi  I 
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have  an  orphan  family  to  provide  for.  In  short, 
there  is  nothing  in  my  house  to  entertain  such  a 
nohle  Senor  as  you." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  trespass  on  your 
hospitality,  father/'  said  Don  Sebastian,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  am  going  to  visit  my  friend  Carlos  Pe- 
dillo,  from  whose  good  father  I  have  some  hope  of 
welcome." 

**  You'U  find  pride  enough  there,  any  way," 
cried  the  priest. 

'<But,"  continued  Sebastian,  *'here  is  a  poor, 
sick  traveller,  to  whom,  doubtless,  your  reverence 
can  give  shelter  in  my  room,  for  the  sake  of  charity 
and  brother  Lorenzo  r" 

"ITo!  no,  young  man!"  cried  Father  Josas, 
gradually  closing  the  door  as  he  spoke,  "  1  am 
every  hour  expecting  to  see  my  cousin,  the  most 
Eeverend  Senor  Montaldo,  Bishop  of  Murcia,  and 
cannot  have  my  house  made  a  resort  for  vagrants." 

"  You  old  churl,"  said  Sebastian  when  the  door 
was  fairly  shut,  ^*  if  you  be  a  sample  of  the  folks 
in  Saint  Barbara  it  was  well  worth  my  while  to 
journey  so  far !  Come  along,  poor  man,  we  will 
both  Iry  the  Alcaida ! "  Here  the  priest's  door 
once  more  opened,  and  Joanna  came  out  with  her 
own  supper,  consisting  of  a  crust  and  a  draught 
of  goafs  milk,  to  the  sick  traveller,  who  drank 
the  milk,  put  the  bread  in  his  waUet,  and  wished 
the  girl  a  good  husband. 

The  rain  was  pouring  on  them  as  it  can  pour 
only  at  the  foot  of  a  Sierra,  when  Don  Sebastian 
knocked  at  the  Alcaida's  door,  but  it  was  opened 
by  Carlos  who  gave  his  friend  a  hearty  welcome, 
took  the  sick  traveller  in  to  a  bench  in  the  chim- 
ney comer,  and  invited  Pedro  to  stay  for  supper. 
Don  Pedillo  considered  it  due  to  his  noble  ances- 
tors to  be  hospitable,  besides,  with  all  his  pride, 
he  was  a  charitable  Christian.  The  poor  sick  tra- 
veller, refrising  all  supper,  was  put  to  sleep  in  the 
state  bed  of  the  house,  as  the  best  and  warmest 
place  for  him,  and  as  Don  Sebastian  was  known 
to  be  some  way  or  other  related  to  the  house  of 
Gusman,  his  seat  was  on  the  Alcaida's  right  hand, 
and  his  rest  for  the  night  assigned  with  his  friend 
Carlos.  As  for  Pedro,  the  salted  olives,  goat's  milk 
cheese,  and  hard  boiled  eggs  were  such  novelties 
to  him,  notwithstanding  the  peals  of  thimder  and 
flashes  of  lightning  which  made  the  company  in 
Don  Pedro's  kitchen  start  and  cross  themselves  at 
times,  that  he  was  gratefrd  for  the  Alcaida's  per- 
mission to  sleep  on  some  hay  in  the  granary. 

Don  Pedillo's  house  had  been  erected  at  the  time 
of  {Rebanishment  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  Like 
the  maD-sions  of  old  country  gentlemen  inMurcia,  it 
had  the  great  hall  or  kitchen  in  front,  the  stable 
in  the  rear,  the  granary  on  one  side,  the  sleeping 
rooms  on  the  other,  and  an  open  court  in  the 
middle,  with  a  capacious  hen-house,  and  a  cistern 
to  catch  rain-water ;  all  the  windows  looked  into 
that  court  except  one  in  the  girls'  apartment, 
which  commanded  the  village  street,  and  had  been 
constructed  for  the  special  benefit  of  Serenaders. 
The  dormitory  appropriated  to  the  rougher  portion 
of  the  household,  besides  the  state  bed,  an  alcove 
formed  in  one  of  its  walls,  lined  with  walnut 
wood,  on  yfhiok  thp  arms  of  tho  family  were 


elaborately  carved,  and  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
contained  two  pallets,  each  frunished  with  a  sack 
of  straw  and  a  lambskin  coverlet.  On  one  of  thei-c 
Don  Pedillo,  having  bidden  his  guest  a  dignified 
good  night,  was  snoring  soundly  as  the  best  bom 
will,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  vintage  time. 
The  rest  of  the  household  had  all  retired,  and 
Carlos  and  his  friend,  having  talked  sufficiently 
of  college  news,  were  about  to  follow  their  example, 
when  the  former  recollected  that  the  lady  of  his 
thoughts  had  that  day  lost  a  pet  kid,  which  he 
felt  called  upon  to  search  for  and  bring  home,  if 
possible,  before  either  priest  or  Alcaida  were  stir- 
ring. There  was  a  door  opening  fit)m  the  stable 
into  tho  farm-yard  beyond,  where  free  egress  for 
man  and  dog  might  be  had  over  the  low  wall; 
but  Carlos  Imew  that  tho  Licentiate  was  a  parti- 
cularly light  sleeper,  and  the  delight  of  his  dap 
had  always  been  to  discover  and  reveal  secrets  of 
any  kind,  not  from  ill-nature  but  an  ungovernable 
zeal  to  appear  knowing.  Had  Don  Sebastian  been 
concerned  in  high  treason  he  would  have  made 
somebody  wonder  at  his  knowledge  of  the  plot. 
Some  expedient  was  therefore  requisite  to  get  quit 
of  his  company  for  that  night ;  but  Carlos  Pedillo 
had  not  been  at  college  for  nothing. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  taking  up  the  cork-wood 
torch  which  was  to  light  them,  "  there  is  one 
thing  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  before  we  go  to 
rest---I  have  got  an  unfortunate  habit  of  boxing 
in  my  sleep.  The  last  night  my  cousin  Henrezius 
spent  here,  my  heart  was  grieved  to  see  his  nose 
like  a  loaf  and  both  his  eyes  blackened  in  the 
morning,  and  what  is  almost  as  bad,  I  con  sleep 
nowhere  but  on  my  own  pallet ;  if  you  could  think 
of  resting  in  the  granary,  the  hay  is  the 
driest  we  have  had  for  many  a  year,  and  Pedro, 
shepherd  though  he  be,  is  a  good  honest  fellow 
who  knows  the  news  of  the  whole  country." 

'*  Say  no  more,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sebastian, 
seizing  his  own  cloak.  *'  With  this  and  the  hay  1 
will  sleep  like  a  prince." 

Carlos  handed  him  the  torch,  and  pointed  ont 
the  door,  with  many  adjurations  not  to  let  the 
Alcaida  know,  as  he  would  never  be  forgiven  for 
allowing  a  young  man  of  Don  Sebastian's  birth 
to  sleep  in  the  granary.  Promising  to  keep  as 
close  as  a  confessor,  the  Licentiate  entered.  San 
Jago,  lying  as  usual  at  his  master's  feet,  welcomed 
the  new  comer  with  a  short  quick  bark,  the  only 
sound  in  nature  which  could  awaken  Pedro,  and 
wonder-stricken  was  he  to  see  the  magnificent 
Senor  stretch  himself  on  the  hay  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. Don  Sebastian  was  tired  with  the  long 
day's  ride,  and  glad  to  escape  the  fortune  of  Car- 
los' cousin ;  but  thinking  his  friend  had  been  sin- 
gularly close  concerning  tho  handsome  girl  who 
came  out  of  the  priest's  house,  he  considered  the 
present  opportunity  too  good  to  bo  lost,  and  opened 
preliminaries  by  assuring  Pedro  there  were 
more  reals  in  his  purse  than  tiie  one  promised 
him. 

Under  that  intimation  the  shepherd  rehearsed 
all  that  was  known  to  Saint  Barbara  touching  the 
Alciada,  the  priest,  and  the  young  people  in  their 
respectivo  hguoee.  Horo  there  came  a  pause.  JM 
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Sebastian  knew  not  the  might  of  salted  oliyes, 
but  be  had  fi^amed  a  question. 

"Pedro !  I  say  Pedro !  What  makes  you  snore 
man?" 

"I'm  not  snoring,  it's  only  my  dog,"  replied 
the  sbepherd,  true  to  his  peculiar  custom. 

"WeU,  then,  Pedro.  Do  you  think  in  your 
own  mind  is  there  any  chance  of  the  young  people 
ever  getting  married  ?" 

"That  tiiey  will,  directly,"  said  Pedro,  and 
there  was  another  snore.  "  The  priest  is  going  to 
divide  his  land  and  sheep  between  his  three 
nepbew^B,  and  give  his  niece  the  leather  wallet  of 
reals  he  has  been  filling  these  thirty  years.  Don 
Pedillo  will  give  his  son  two-thirds  of  his  land, 
and  bis  daughters  fortunes  of  five  hundred  dollars 
apiece." 

"Thafsnews!"  cried  Don  Sebastian.  ''And 
tbe  one  so  proud,  and  the  other  so  greedy !  Now, 
Pedro,  yon  are  snoring !" 

"Pm  not,"  snuffled  Pedro.  "  It's  all  the  new 
Bishop's  doings.  He  is  going  to  take  notice  of 
the  orphans,  and  see  them  decently  married." 

Don  Sebastian  slept  well  on  that  intelligence. 
How  Carlos  rested  it  matters  not,  but  Joanna's 
kid  was  found  next  morning  securely  fastened  to 
the  rineyard  gate  with  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gible flowers  of  autumn  wreathed  about  its  neck. 
The  poor  sick  traveller  was  somewhat  better  of 
the  good  night's  rest,  but  the  Alcaida  hospitably 
ittTited  him  to  stay  a  few  days  till  his  strength 
was  quite  restored.  Pedro  went  to  his  fold  tliee 
reals  the  richer,  and  the  vintage  work  went  on ; 
but  never  did  new  wine  in  the  cask  ferment  more 
mightily  that  the  news  of  the  night  in  Don 
Sebastian's  brain.  Both  vineyards  at  least  were 
open  to  him,  and  he  took  the  first  occasion  to 
astonish  Father  Josas  as  that  good  man  enlarged 
on  his  neighbouLr's  pride,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  grape  gathering. 

"Well  father,"  said  the  Licentiate,  quite  in  a 
matter  of  course  maimer,  "  Proud  as  -he  is,  Don 
Pedillo  entertains  a  proper  respect  for  your  family 
in  meaning  to  match  his  girls  with  your  nephews, 
not  to  sp^  of  the  handsome  fortunes  ho  will 
give  them.  Five  himdred  dollars  apiece  is  not 
to  be  despised  in  these  times." 

The  priest  had  guessed  something  of  the  young 
generation's  minds,  for  covetous  eyes  are  said  to 
beqmck  sighted,  but  Don  Sebastian  never  learned 
the  joyful  surprise  his  words  had  given,  for 
Father  Josas  answered  calmly,  "  It  is  not  indeed ; 
though  my  nephews  might  expect  as  much,  Don 
Pedillo  may  be  certain  I  will  not  put  them  off 
with  trifles." 

"Ifo  doubt  of  it  Father,"  said  the  Licentiate, 
M  he  walked  off  to  avoid  questions  touching  the 
wnree  of  his  information.  Having  achieved  this, 
Don  Sebastian  next  ventured  on  the  Alcaida, 
"vhere  he  gathered  grapes  in  a  comer  of  his  vine- 
yard, which  had  edways  been  set  apart  for  the 
bead  of  the  family's  special  plucking.  With 
much  ingenuity  the  young  Licentiate  continue 
w  bring  Father  Josas  on  the  carpet,  and  Don 
Pedillo  launched  forth  as  usual,  on  the  priest's 
covetousness  and  contemptibility.  "But  this  no- 


tice the  Bishop  means  to  take  of  the  family,  will 
raise  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  Murcia,"  said  Don 
Sebastian,  "and  for  my  part,  I  cannot  sufflci- 
entiy  admire  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  his 
Ghrace,  in  making  Father  Josas  divide  his  land 
among  his  nephews,  and  give  his  neice  that 
leathern  wallet  of  reals  he  has  been  filling  these 
thirty  years,  in  hopes  that  they  may  match  with 
your  nobly-born  son  and  daughters,  Senor  Pedillo." 

The  Don's  ancestors  were  far  too  illustrious  for 
him  to  show  any  token  of  astonishment,  but  there 
was  a  sparkle  in  his  eyes  at  the  prospect  of  suit- 
able weddings  at  last,  as  he  answered,  "His 
Grace  is  a  most  wise  and  learned  Bishop." 

From  that  day  there  was  news  in  Saint  Bar-* 
bara«  The  priest  gave  precedence  to  the  Alcaida's 
bullock  cait,  and  Don  Pedillo  sent  Father  Josas 
a  dish  of  his  great  black  grapes,  the  equal  of 
which  were  not  in  the  province.  Even  the  young 
people  began  to  recognise  each  other's  existence 
in  the  fashion  of  old  Spain,  and  nowhere  was  its 
integrity  maintained  more  complete  than  at  the 
foot  of  tiie  Sierra  Verda.  "Watchers  in  the  twilight 
saw  Don  Pedillo's  son  breathing  his  vows  at 
Joanna's  window,  and  a  chair  sent  out  for  his 
accommodation  in  token  of  family  approval.  In 
the  following  evenings  the  priest's  three  nephews 
Gian,  Lope,  and  Yasco,  did  homage  to  Clairie, 
Katherine,  and  Dorinda,  each  damsel  taking  her 
turn  at  the  window,  and  a  chair  being  sent  out  to 
each  lover. 

When  things  arrived  at  this  point,  Muroian 
propriety  required  that  the  priest  and  the  Al- 
caida should  come  to  an  immediate  settlement, 
and  the  youth  of  both  houses  being  safe  at  the 
grape-gathering.  Father  Josas,  accompanied  by 
Michael  the  turner,  by  way  of  second,  waited  on 
Don  Pedillo,  where  he  sat  in  state  on  the  prin- 
cipal bench  in  his  kitchen,  with  the  young  Licen- 
tiate, who  was  now  in  high  favour  and  import- 
ance. Having  smoked  for  some  time,  and  dis- 
cussed the  weather,  the  crops,  and  the  markets, 
the  priest  as  in  duty  bound  opened  the  buMness, 
by  declaring  the  great  respect  in  which  he  held 
the  Alcaida's  family,  and  his  wish  to  see  his  neice 
and  nephews  married  into  such  an  honourable 
house.  Don  Pedillo  answered  in  a  strain  of  equal 
compliment,  but  concluded  by  enquiring  what 
portion  Father  Josas'  niece  would  have,  and  what 
provision  Gian,  Lope,  and  Yasco  could  make  for 
his  daughters  ? 

"  The  five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  which  I  hear 
you  intend  giving  them,  will  not  be  thrown 
away,"  said  Father  Josas,  wishing  to  deal  in 
generalities  for  his  own  part. 

"The  Yirgin  preserve  my  ears,"  cried  Don 
Pedillo,  *'  is  not  their  noble  blood  portion  enough 
for  your  nephews  ?  When  you  divide  the  land 
among  them,  I  will  consider  what  bridal  presents 
to  m^e  my  daughters." 

"  My  land  I "  cried  the  priest,  almost  jumping 
from  his  seat,  **  not  a  toise  wHl  the  young  rascals 
get,  while  I  live." 

In  spite  of  his  lofty  lineage  and  noble  com^ 
posuro,  the  Alcaida  burst  into  a  storm  on  that  de- 
claration.   He  told  Father  Josas  every  particular 
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of  his  genecdogy,  firom  Buy  Dias  downward; 
assured  him  that  he  and  his  were  mud  and  mush- 
rocons  in  comparison,  and  at  length  demanded 
why  he  dared  to  tell  suoh  stories  to  his  nohle 
friend,  Don  Sebastian  ?  Before  he  had  finished, 
Father  Josas  fell  on  the  Licentiate  for  deceiving 
him,  and  that  worthy  student,  with  many  a  sin- 
cere wish  that  he  was  back  in  the  college  of 
Murda,  was  finally  obliged  to  declare  that  his 
revelationB  came  firom  Pedro  Cinta.  These  words 
were  scarcely  uttered  when  Pedro  himself  walked 
in.  He  had  been  so  lucky  in  guiding  the  last 
trayellery  that  when  a  train  of  men  and  mules 
passed  him  on  the  mountain,  enquiring  the  way 
to  Saint  Barbara,  as  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kurcia,  whose  servants  they  were,  had  com* 
manded  them  to  wait  for  him  at  the  house  of  the 
Alcaida,  Pedro  immediately  left  his  flock  to  San 
Jago's  care,  and  conducted  them  safe  to  Don  Pe«> 
dillo's  door. 

'<  Dog  of  a  shepherd ! "  cried  the  priest  and  the 
student,  at  once  falling  on  him,  '^  what  tales  were 
those  you  told  in  the  granary  ? '' 

'*  I  never  told  a  tale  in  my  life,"  cried  Pedro, 
backing  out,  as  the  bishop's  men,  with  the  poor 
traveller,  who  had  somehow  got  amongst  them 
from  where  he  had  been  helping  in  the  vineyard, 
marched  oooUy  in. 

<*you  did,"  cried  Don  Sebastian,  "you  told 
me  that  Don  Pedillo  would  give  his  daughters 
five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  Eather  Josas 
would  divide  his  land  among  his  nephews,  and 
give  Joanna  the  leathern  wallet  of  reals  he  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  fllling-^don't  you  remember 
it,  you  deceitfiil  knave,  how  you  snored  at 
every  word  }  " 

"  Did  I  snore  ? "  said  poor  Pedro,  *'  then, 
Senor,  I  was  j^t  asleep." 

<<  l^ou  art  a  sacrilegious  infidel ! "  cried  Pather 
Josas,  <'  to  tell  fibs  in  thy  sleep  conoeming  a  priest 
and  a  bishop.  It  is  true  that  my  most  reverend 
cousin  does  intend  to  provide  for  the  orphans; 
but,  my  service  to  you,'noble  Alcaida,  without  the 
five  hundred  dollars,  my  nephews  cannot  marry : 
and  as  fbr  Joanna,  she  has  been,  I  may  say,  pro- 
posed for  by  the  son  of  a  real  Hidalgo — Good 
men,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  sorry  you  have  come 
BO  far  without  your  master.  He  is  not  yet  arrived, 
though  I  have  been  at  much  expense  and  trouble 
providing  for  the  suitable  entertainment  of  his 


Grace.  Ky  bouse  is  quite  turned  upode  downi 
but  I  am  sure  the  Aloaida  will  enteitain  you  ai 
becomes  his  office.'' 

''  Stop,  Father,"  said  the  poor  traveller,  coming 
forward,  "  Don  Pedillo  has  been  beforehand  mih 
you  in  his  hospitalities  to  your  most  reverend 
cousin,  for  I  am  Ferdinand  MontaldO)  Bishop  of 
Hurcia,  and  having  sojourned  so  long  with  this 
worthy  gentleman,  I  will  now  retire  with  you  to 
the  house  which  has  been  turned  upside  down  for 
my  reception,  as  there  are  certain  matters,  con- 
cerning which  we  can  best  confer  in  private." 

Father  Josas  did  follow  the  bishop  to  his  house, 
and  what  passed  between  them  was  never  made 
public  in  Saint  Barbara ;  but  there  was  an  expen- 
diture after  it,  hitherto  undreamt  of,  about  the 
priesf  B  dwelling.  The  bishop's  men  were  sup- 
plied with  the  bBst.  There  waa  a  supper  in  the 
evening,  to  which  the  whole  village  was  invited, 
and  among  them  Don  Pedillo,  whom  the  biahop 
himself,  no  longer  in  the  coarse  poncho  and  wolf- 
skin cap,  but  apparalleled  as  his  grace  should  be, 
conducted  to  the  plaee  of  honour.  After  supper, 
the  young  people  danced  in  the  meadow,  while 
their  seniors  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Joanna 
got  the  wallet  full  of  reals;  the  nephews  eacha 
fourth  of  Father  Josas'  land,  the  remaining  quarter 
being  left  to  his  reverence,  together  with  histithes 
and  dues,  which  were  firom  that  evening  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  aU  Smnt  Barbara.  Don  Pedillo, 
besides  their  noble  blood,  bestowed  upon  his  ton 
Carlos  tho  two-thiids  of  his  land,  and  promised 
two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  his  girls.  80  the 
weddings  came  off,  and  it  is  authenticated,  that 
heels  ached  in  that  parish  for  a  month,  with  con- 
tinuous dancing.  The  Bishop  saw  the  festivities 
out  before  his  departure ;  and  if  he  did  not  effnt 
a  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  Priest  and  the 
Alcaida,  the  village  said  that  the  Don  wasnexer 
after  so  proud  nor  the  Father  so  greedy.  The 
most  troublesome  business  his  Grace  founa,  was  to 
manage  Don  Sebastian,  who  vehemently  insisted 
on  demolishing  Pedro;  but  he  went  back  to  college, 
and  the  shepherd  escaped  him.  No  one  in  the 
parish  ever  oared  for  behoving  any  story  that  could 
be  traced  to  Pedro  Cinta,  but  the  brides  and  grooms 
felt  bound  to  make  him  presents ;  and  as,  in  process 
of  time,  Carlos  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high 
office  of  Alcaida,  his  chosen  staff-bearer  orbaihf 
waa  none  other  than  the  Shepherd  of  SaintBarban. 


JUSTICE   TO    SCOTLAND. 


In  a  former  paper  we  diseussed  the  subject  of 
'<' Justice  to  Scotland,"  in  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  cutting  down  of  national  institutions,  and  to 
the  withholding  of  grants  to  Edinburgh  which  are 
eheerfolly  awarded  to  London  and  Dublin;  and  wo 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  rt^marks 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  taken  in  good  part  by 


our  contemporariea  of  the  press.  That  we  should 
please  all  was  never  anticipated — but  the  chi^ 
who  condemned,  and  those  who  approved,  sfibrded 
proof,  both  by  their  censure  and  their  prsise,  that 
the  desirable  medium  of  impartiality  was  in  eoioe 
measure  attained.  Thus,  when  we  ventured  io 
insinuate  that,  in  certain  respect^  Irelsnd  hsd  le- 
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oaired  mere  '' jaatice  *'  tixan  Sootla&d,  we  never 
imagined  that  our  fiienda  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
could  be  made  to  understand,  much  less  to  belieye, 
Bttch  a  proposition.  They  never  strike  their  harp 
for  any  other  purpose  except  to  draw  forth  the 
music  of  sadness,  whenever  the  unfortunate  Union 
is  alluded  to— whereas  we  Scotch  (bating  a  very 
few  wild  men  among  us)  never  dream  of  denying 
that  our  union  with  England  has  been  productive 
of  Bubstantixd  and  increasing  advantage;  and, 
having  a  vivid  perception  of  this  £act,  we  can  afford 
to  discuss  the  minor  drawbacks  attendant  on  that 
Union  in  a  calm  and  collected  tone.  The  truth 
is,  that»  with  the  Irish,  national  grievances  are  a 
matter  of  feeling;*  with  the  Scotch,  they  are  a 
matter  of  reasoning,  as  rigid  as  if  we  were  re- 
solving an  algebraic  equation.  We  do  not  regard 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  either,  as  conquered  states, 
like  Poland  or  Hungary,  but  as  free  independent 
Idngdoms  voluntarily  entering  into  incorporating 
alliances  with  a  neighbouring  state,  for  die  pur- 
poses of  mutual  advantage ;  and  in  this  view  we 
do  not  feel  called  on  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, but  simply  to  bring  forward  certain  facts 
in  a  systematio  form,  leaving  them  to  produce  on 
lensible  men  those  effects  which  ever  attend  on 
the  exhibition  of  truth,  when  temperately  stated. 
The  prosecution  of  such  a  course  will  not  satisfy 
ardent  persona  at  either  extreme  of  a  controversy. 
The  Irish  will  think  the  case  over-stated,  and 
young  Scotland  will  blame  us  for  lukewarmness. 
Be  it  80.  When  two  forces  act  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
diagonal  line,  and  we  are  content  that  our  course 
should  be  in  obedience  to  this  physical  law. 
Bcttben  Butler's  grace,  as  described  in  the  "  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothiau,"  inculcates  a  similar  lesson. 
Douce  David  Deans,  in  his  covenanting  love  for 
three-mile  sermons,  thought  it  too  short,  while 
the  gracious  Captain  Knockdunder  profanely  de- 
clared that  it  was  too  long,  ^'from  which,"  argues 
the  auljior  of  Waverly,  **it  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  the  benediction  was  of  proper 
dimensions/' 

We  now,  in  the  same  spirit  as  before,  proceed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  Scotch  representation 
in  Parliament.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  in- 
quiry were  we  to  enter  largely  on  the  question  of 
the  new  Eeform  Bill,  as  our  business  lies  with 
representation  considered  as  an  internal,  rather 
than  OS  an  external  point.  The  area  of  the  eloct- 
ing  body  might  bo  indefinitely  extended,  and  stiU 
leave  untouched  the  anomaly  which  we  are  about 
to  discuss.  The  number  of  electors  may  be  in- 
creased, and  even  the  number  of  representatives 
augmented,  and  still  a  disparity  be  allowed  to 
exist  as  between  the  number  of  members  respec- 
tively allotted  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  to  this  topic  that  we  now  venture  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

At  the  Union,  Scotland  was  allowed  forty-five 
i^presentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

*  The  last "  insult  to  Ireland  "  on  record,  is  the  state* 
ment  of  an  Ir»h  pnper,  that  Chobham  Gamp  had  been 
got  up  to  hurt  the  Bablia  Exhibition. 


the  Eeform  Bill  enlarged  the  number  to  fifty-fhree. 
On  what  precise  theory  this  enlargement  was 
granted  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  we  are 
not  aware  that  Lord  John  Eussell  ever  explained 
it,  except  in  the  most  vague  terms.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  if  the  Whigs  ever 
propounded  to  themselves,  or  to  the  world,  any 
distinct  scheme  as  to  their  rationale  of  representa- 
tion. We  know  that  the  Tories  hold  that  the 
basis  of  representation  should  be  property;  and 
we  also  know  that  the  Badicals  are  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  population ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  the  theory  of  the  Whigs  is  on  this  important 
subject.  They  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  House  of  Conmions  should  consist  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four  members,  but  the  Beform 
Bill  shows  no  more  principle  of  allocation  than  if 
the  names  had  been  tossed  into  a  lottery-bag,  and 
the  gift  of  two  members,  or  one  member,  or  no 
member  at  all,  left  to  be  decided  by  chance.  This 
may  appear  a  strong  allegation,  but  the  following 
statistics  (which  could  be  made  stronger)  will 
prove  that  it  is  not  entirely  made  at  random : — 


Electors. 
Liverpool   with  ....  17,433 
Manchester  „     ....   13,021 
Marylebone  „     ....  19,710 
Middlesex    „     ....   14,010 


has 

V 
99 


2 
2 
2 
2 


Total 


65,074  electors  having  8  members. 


Eleoiors. 
Thetford     with  ....  200 
Richmond     „    ..*.  243 
Harwich        „     ....  272 
Chippenham  „    «...  300 


has 
» 


Membara. 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Total 


016  electors  having  8  members. 


It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  nine  hun- 
dred in  the  second  list,  arc  equal  in  property  and 
intelligence  to  the  sixty-five  thousand  in  the 
first.  But,  stOl,  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the 
framers  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  those  discrepancies. 
The  act  of  1832  was  a  great,  a  gigantic,  measure, 
falling  little  short  of  a  revolution,  and,  considering 
the  cdfficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  it 
is  not  surprising  if  its  promoters  had  regard  as 
much  to  what  could  be  passed,  as  to  what  should 
be  passed.  Now,  however,  we  breathe  a  healthier 
atmosphere,  and  as  popular  rights  can  no  longer 
be  ignored,  wo  are  in  a  better  position  for  the 
adjustment  of  oonfiicting  electoral  claims. 

The  representatives  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  dependent  on  counties,  burghs, 
and  universities,  and  on  population  and  electoral 
strength,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :— 


Numbr. 

Mmbrs. 

144 

4 
810 

Slectora. 

Populfttion. 

EnglishCounties  ... 
„       Universities 
„       Burghs     , . 

40 
2 

187 

471,290 

7,537 

301,180 

0,770,618 
7,161,040 

229 

467 

800,003 

16,021,658 

Wales,  Counties  ... 
„      Burghs  .... 

12 

63 

15 
14 

30,45H 
11,751 

718,628 
287,050 

05 

29 

•18,200 

1,005,078 
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Nambr. 

Mmbra. 

Electors. 

Fopnlation. 

Scot.  Counties  .... 
„    Burghs 

33 
76 

30 
23 

49,902 
47,423 

1,731,055 
1,139,729 

109 

53 

97,385 

2,870,784 

Irish  Counties  .... 
„    Universities . . 
„    Burghs 

32 

1 

33 

64 

2 

39 

135,245 
28,301 

66 

105 

163,546 

6,515,794 

Total 

469 

654 

1,179,103 

27,313,914 

If  the  ten-pound  franchise  be  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  allocation,  Ireland  is  best  represented; 
Wales  next ;  Scotland  third ;  and  England  fourth. 
More  literally  the  case  stands  thus : — 

In  Ireland,  there  is  a  member  for  every  1,557  electors. 

In  Wales,  one  for  every 1,062      „ 

In  Scotland,  one  for  every 1 ,837      „ 

In  England,  one  for  every 1,862      „ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  population  bo  regarded  as 
the  test,  Ireland  does  not  by  any  means  receive 
"justice,"  for  according  to  mere  heads,  Wales  is 
best  off;  England  next;  Scotland  third  (as  before); 
and  Ireland  worst  of  all. 

In  Wales,  every  34,678  of  the  population  has  a 
member. 

In  England,  every  36,234. 
In  Scotland,  eveiy  54,165. 
In  Ireland,  every  62,055. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  bo  expected  that  the  new 
Ecform  Bill  will  be  framed  on  the  principle  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  because  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  that  we  can  expect  a  direct  movement 
towards  universal  suffrage,  and,  therefore,  a  five- 
pound  qualification  although  it  may  modify  it,  will 
not  altogether  obviate  these  anomalies ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  demonstrated  arithmetically 
that  whether  the  guage  be  applied  to  the  present 
elective  franchise  or  to  the  wider  element  of  gross 
population,  Scotland  is  not,  as  compared  with 
England,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  duly  represented  in 
St.  Stephens.  But  we  do  not  rest  the  case  on 
these  two  considerations.  Eor  were  express  re- 
turns to  be  ordered  so  as  to  expiscate  the  compara- 
tive contributions  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  it  would  be  seen  that,  as  re- 
gards its  claims  arising  from  real  property,  Scotland 
does  not  enjoy  its  due  share  of  representation ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  such  precise  data,  we  can  only 
give  approximate  results,  which  from  their  nature 
must  always  be  more  or  less  open  to  challenge. 
We  shall  give  a  few  of  these,  just  as  indications 
of  what  might  be  adduced,  were  rigid  statistical 
enquiry  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

The  revenue  is  52,000,000.  Of  this  Scotland 
contributes  at  least  6,000,000. 

If  the  revenue  derived  from  Ireland  were  de- 
ducted from  the  62,000,000,  the  balance  left  for 
English  revenue  would  not  be  nine  times  that  of 
Scotland,  which  it  ought  to  be,  if  revenue  were 
looked  on  as  the  index  of  representation.  Eng- 
land has  467  members,  and  Scotland  53,  and 
hence,  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  as  nine  to 
one. 

The  laoomo  Tax;  Returns  will  not  throw  any 


proper  light  on  the  subject,  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
venue derived  from  Scotland  is  thrown  into  the 
English  Betums.  Individual  items  of  the  Re- 
venues, as  the  Customs  and  Excise,  both  show  in 
favour  of  increased  representations  to  ScotLand—thc 
two  being  close  on  five  millions,  while,  if  the  ahaics 
contributed  by  Ireland  and  Wales  were  again  to  be 
deducted,  the  balance  would  fall  very  far  short  of 
forty-five  millions  for  each,  which  it  ought  not  to 
do,  if  representation  and  taxation  as  between  ling- 
land  and  Scotland  were  to  maintain  a  just  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  Wemight  proceed  toothercntrics 
in  the  Budget,  some  of  wMch  would,  and  others 
would  not,  bear  out  our  point;  but  we  are  notealled 
on  to  do  this,  as  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  if, 
massing  the  whole  revenue  together,  we  find  that 
in  the  main  Scotland  contributes  much  more  than 
a  ninth  part  to  the  national  exchequer,  and  yet 
does  not  participate  in  a  thirteenth  part  of  the 
representation.  But  there  are  other  indications 
of  wealth  besides  those  furnished  by  the  custom- 
house or  the  excise  office,  and  we  ^all  find  that 
the  Scotch  traffic  in  commodities,  not  directly 
taxed,  point  in  favour  of  the  conclusions  which 
we  have  arrived  at  by  other  paths.  The  ship- 
ping of  a  maritime  country  like  Britain  is  a  fiur 
indication  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  shipping  interests  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tonnage  of  ^ps  registered,  the  number  of 
seamen  employed,  the  number  of  vessels  built, 
and  lastly,  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  in  each 
year.  Wo  can  give  separate  returns  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  all  these  items. 

Shipping  in  1851. 

Ii«liud. 


Tonnage  of  Ships  Begis 

tered.    

Men  Employed 

Number  Built     

Tonnage  of  the  above  . . 


England. 

Scotland. 

2,803,052 

145,222 

521 

109,811 

536,260 

29,567 

138 

20-2,411 
U,l&5 


It  would  put  us  to  some  trouble,  and  would 
not  materially  advance  the  argument^  were  th^ 
results  to  be  thrown  into  a  decimal  form ;  it  will 
probably  be  enough  that  the  reader  just  glance  at 
the  foregoing  tables,  and  accompany  us  in  a  few 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  on  the  first  two 
columns.     He  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  shall 
detain  him  long,  or  carry  him  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  Joe  Hume.     We  start  with  our  all- 
important  number  of  nine.     Well,  if  ships  re- 
gistered were  to  be  made  square  witli  representa- 
tion, England  ought  to  have  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  registered  tonnage,  but  it  has  not  three 
millions.    If  we  take  seamen,  England  ought  to 
have  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
tars  connected  with  her  mercantile  marine,  but 
we  find  that  she  has  not  a  hundred  and  My 
thousand  members  of  that  interesting  community. 
If  we  take  our  stand  in  the  building  yard,  Eng- 
Lmd  ought  to  have    built  about  one  thousand 
vessels  in  the  year  of  grace,  'fifty-one/  but  in- 
stead we  discover  that  she  laid  the  koels  of  not 
much  above  five  hundred.    And  to  complete  the 
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enquiry,  the  calibre  of  those  built  should  have 
been  above  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  whereas 
it  is  not  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  In  this 
deparfcoient  of  the  controTersy  we  measure  swords 
with  John  Bull  only,  as  Ireland  is  so  far  behind 
with  shipping  that  it  were  useless  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  it  and  us. 

But  it  is  possible  that  all  we  have  advanced 
may  go  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
account  land  to  be  everything  and  all  other  kinds 
of  commerce  nothing.  There  be  men,  who,  even 
in  this  enlightened  age,  persist,  with  singular 
mental  obliquity,  in  maintaining  that  they  who 
own  the  clods  of  the  valley  have  a  deeper  stake  in 
the  country  than  those  who  hold  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property.  We  can  see  no  philosophy  in 
this ;  for,  except  in  the  solitary  respect  that  soil 
is  not  transportable,  there  is  literally  nothing  in 
land  that  should  make  it  to  differ  from  other  human 
possessions.  The  acre-lord  is  as  much  a  traf- 
ficker as  a  cotton-lord;  but  for  the  cotton-lord 
and  his  fellows,  the  land  of  Britain  would  be  as 
valueless  as  the  wastes  of  America  or  Australia. 
In  savage  life,  agriculture  never  flourishes  till 
those  trades  which  landlords  despise  are  called 
into  play;  and  it  would  reaUy  be  an  instructive 
lesson  for  Lord  John  Manners,  and  those  who 
think  with  that  noble  and  enlightened  poetaster, 
if  the  "  old  nobility"  and  their  hereditary  fields 
could  be  left  to  themselves  for  a  few  years,  in 
order  that  they  might  clearly  discover  their  de- 
pendence on,  and  connection  with,  the  Man- 
chesters,  Glasgows,  and  other  hives  of  trading 
industry,  which  they  so  blindly  contemn.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  the  Derby  school  can  see  no 
glory  in  any  other  trade  thaa  in  land  and  its 
edihle  products,  tiie  fellers  of  wood,  the  artificers 
in  iron,  and  linen,  and  cotton — all  which  commo- 
dities, be  it  remarked,  are  also  products  of  the 
common  earth —  are  every  whit  as  dignified  as  the 
owners  of  or  producers  of  com  and  barley ;  and 
notliing  but  the  dregs  of  silly  feudal  prejudice 
could  have  so  far  perverted  human  passion,  as  to 
attempt  to  perpetuate  difierences  between  classes 
who  are  essentially  traders,  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other,  and  recognisable  from  one  another,  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  difference  in  the  article  dealt  in. 
The  duke  who  lives  by  his  rents,  is  as  essentially 
a  merchant,  in  the  eye  of  political  economy,  as 
the  Leeds  manufacturer,  who  draws  profit  from 
Ins  mill.  However,  to  complete  the  investigation, 
we  shall  go  into  the  statistics  of  the  soil. 

England,  contains  57,812  square  acres. 
Scotland  32,167        do. 

Ireland  32,512        do. 

Here,  then,  in  point  of  superficial  extent,  Scot- 
land is  about  equfd  to  Ireland,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  England :  so  that  length  and  breadth  tell 
niorc  triumphantly  in  our  favour  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  adverted  to.  But  here  we  shall 
prohably  be  told  that,  in  lleprescntation,  some- 
thing more  is  necessar}"  than  the  land-measurer's 
chain,  and  that  quality  of  soil  must  be  tdccn  into 
^ount  as  well  as  quantity.  England  is  as  a 
^ou-watcred  ^arden^  while  Caledonia  has  granite 


slopes  so  "  stem  and  wild"  that  of  old  they  were 
only  fit  for  hiding-places  to  the  Covenanters ;  and 
now,  at  the  present  time,  produce  no  crops,  save 
Scotch  mists.  Well,  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  cannot  make  out  so  strong  a  case  for  fertility 
as  for  extent ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  desperate,  and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  look  it  in  the  face. 


England  (ex- 
cladinff 
Wales,  has 

Scotland  .. 


Sq.  Acres.'.ColtiTated. 


36,999,680 
30y58(5,880 


25,632,000 

5,485,000 


UncnltivatedJ  Unprofitable. 


3,454,000 

6,062,000 


3,256,400 
9,039,930 


Six  millions  of  acres  imcultivated,  and  nine 
unprofitable,  does  not  certainly  reveal  a  fiattering 
state  of  matters ;  but  still  let  the  golden  number 
of  nine  be  for  the  last  time  applied,  and  we  find 
that  if  it  is  to  be  held  good,  England  ought  to  have 
xmder  cultivation  the  goodly  surface  of  upwards  of 
forty-eight  millions  of  acres,  whereas  tillage  has 
not  been  extended  to  more  than  twenty-five- 
and-a-half  millions.  Besides,  the  computation 
assumed  in  the  above  table  was  made  many 
years  ago,  and  in  the  interval,  Scottish  agri- 
culture has  made  greater  strides  than  English. 
Many  Highland  lochs  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
the  plough  has  been  made  to  cHmb  the  highest 
mountains,  since  these  figures  were  taken — and 
without  holding  out  any  prospect  that  the  present 
generation  wiU  live  to  see  Loch  Lomond  drained, 
or  Prince  Albert's  turnips  adorning  the  summits 
of  Lochnagar,  we  have  yet  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  if  Government  were  to  quicken  its  snail- 
pace  in  the  conducting  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Scotland,  the  result  would  be  seen  to 
"  turn,"  if  it  did  not  upset,  the  above  "  table," 
with  a  witness.  _ 

We  have  now  investigated  as  the  basis  of  Scotch 
representation,  the  electoral  strength,  the  gross 
population,  the  revenue,  the  shipping,  the  super- 
ficial extent,  and  the  available  soU  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  we  submit,  if  we  have  not  distinctly 
demonstrated,  that  in  the  impending  Reform  BiU 
Scotland  ought  and  should  have  more  than  fifty- 
three  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
there  were  any  other  available  data  for  testing  the 
subject,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  pro- 
secuted it,  but  we  must  here  stop  procedure  for 
sheer  lack  of  materials.  We  may  mention,  how- 
ever, before  dismissing  the  question,  that  just  now 
there  are  in  Scotland  seventy-one  towns,  each 
having  a  population  of  above  two  thousand,  and 
a  gross  population  of  243,519,  with  26,443  inha- 
bited houses  which  are  not  represented,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  which  practically  amounts  to  no 
burghal  representation  at  all. 

We  shaU  now  take  the  liberty  of  passing  from 
the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of  Pai-liament,  in 
order  that  we  may  ascertain  how  Scotland  has 
fared  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

At  the  Union,  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  numbered..  154 
Of  those  there  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  by  election 16 

At  tho  Iiish  Union,  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  consisted 

of 214 
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Of  these  there  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;— 

Bishops  by  rotation 4 

Lay  Peers  for  life 27 


81 


Hero  there  is  no  "  injustice  "  to  Ireland — for, 
with  only  about  a  third  more  of  oligarchs  than 
Scotland,  Ireland  sent  to  Parliament  double  the 
number  of  coronets  despatched  by  Scotia. 

But  lot  us  see  how  matters  have  fared  since  the 
time  of  the  Union.  No  Scotch  or  Irish  Peers 
could  sit  in  Parliament  by  yirtue  of  their  native 
patents,  but  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  cither  of 
the  two  from  being  created  British  Peers,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  could  become  hereditary  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  House,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  possessed  by  the  oldest  English  lord 
who  oould  traco  his  stock  up  to  the  era  of  the 
Conquest.  Accordingly,  this  facility  for  manu- 
facturing members  for  the  second  estate  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  as  it  was  in  some  respects  ad- 
vantageous to  introduce  ready-made  lords  into  the 
upper  chamber,  rather  than  to  eimoble  commoners 
by  the  score. 

Since  the  Scotch  Union,  number  of  Scotch  Peers 
who  have  been  made  British  Peers 41 

Since  the  Irish  Union,  number  of  Irish  Peers  who 
have  been  mode  British  Peers  « «. 70 

Still  again  no  "  injustice  "  to  Ireland,  for  if  the 
Irish  permanent  creations  are  not  double,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  representative  peerages,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Scotch  Union  took 
place  in  170  7,  and  the  Irish  not  until  1799,  so 
that  in  the  phraseology  of  that  graphic  delineator 
of  the  habitudes  of  his  countrymen,  Sir  Pertinax 
Macsycophant,  the  Scotch  lords  had  been  "  boo, 
booing  "  for  promotion  nearly  one  hundred  years 
before  the  Irish  nobility  bent  their  necks  for 
Saxon  ribbons. 

The  House  of  Peers  now  stands  thus : — 


Scotch  Representation  Peers    ....  10 
„       Peers  by  creation 41 

Irish  Prelates 4 

„    Representation  Peers    27 

70 


„    Peers  by  creation 


English  Prelates   26 

Royal  and  Lay  English  Peers  ....  257 


57 


lOI 


283 


Total  House  of  Peers..  441 

Ireland  is  thus  twice  as  strong  as  Scotland  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  England  is  nearly  three  times 
stronger  than  ill-fated  £nn.  The  Irish  ecdesi- 
astioal  voice  is  weak,  but  as  the  two  established 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are  the  same, 
this  is  of  less  consequence.  Scotland  however, 
has  no  voice  at  all  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Perhaps 
the  genius  of  the  Scotch  Church  is  not  suited  for 
representation  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature,  but  had  some  of  the  Scotch  ministers 
been  there,  the  recent  disastrous  split  in  the  kirk 
might  have  been  averted. 

It  is  possible  that  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
which  have  been  adduced,  may  be  admitted,  and 
the  conclusions  founded  on  them  may  after  | 


all  be  rejected — ^and  this,  on  the  ground  that, 
although  Qreat  Britain  is  composed  of  what  was 
once  three  kingdoms,  yet  they  are  now  legisla- 
tively one  nation,  and  distinctions  are  so  rapidly 
being  ^sed  down,  that  it  really  is  no  consequenoo 
to  what  extent  ancient  and  obsolete  land-marka 
are  taken  into  account,  in  adjusting  our  current 
representations.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  and 
we  are  not  indisposed  to  attach  due  weight  to 
such  a  consideration — ^but  then,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  Scotland  differs  in  its  ecdesiaBtical 
platform,  and  in  its  legal  code,  &om  the  other 
portions  of  the  empire,  and  so  long  as  these  dife- 
rential  usages  are  prolonged,  Scotland  cannot  with 
safety  to  its  own  peculiar  interests,  consent  to  bo 
thrust  aside  after  ^e  fashions  of  past  years.  If  a 
Scotch  measure  requires  to  be  introduced,  it  is 
sure  to  be  cushioned  till  the  fag  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion— and  after  it  is  allowed  to  be  mooted  in  St 
Stephen's  it  is  postponed  and  postponed  again,  till 
human  endurance  becomes  exhausted,  and  the 
wearied  Scotch  patriots  are  glad  to  let  it  sink  al- 
together. How  often,  for  example,  have  the  Scotch 
University  Lists,  the  Sheriff's  Courts,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax  Bills  been  brought  for- 
ward, been  adjoumed,  and  then  finally  tossed 
overboard?  Heetings  innumerable  have  been 
held;  deputations  without  end  have  dunned 
Cabinets,  and  have  waited  on  influential  mem- 
bers, and  striven  in  every  form  to  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary redress,  and  yet  at  the  time  we  now 
write,  itie  end  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  No  purely 
English  or  Irish  grievances  of  such  clamant  cha- 
racter, would  have  been  put  off  so  long — at  least 
our  disappointments  tend  to  make  us  think  eo; 
and  in  such  matters,  the  sense  of  injustice  is  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  the  reality. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  is  the  coroless 
manner  in  which  the  phraseology  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament is  often  couched.*      Lot    any  lawyer 
examine  the  Statute-book,  sinco  1707,  and  wc 
defy  him,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  to  say  whether 
certain  acts  are  applicable  to  Scotland  or  not 
There  are  numerous  instances  whore  we  would  be 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  cer- 
tain admirable  statutes,  and  in  whose  operation 
Scotland  may,  by  implication,  seem  to  be  included, 
but  which,  &om  their  non-recognition  of  onr 
peculiar  legal  machinery,  are  to  us,  praoticallT|  a 
dead  letter.     This  defect  might  have  been  eaisily 
remedied  at  the  time,  had  any  Scotch  momb^^ 
been  at  the  trouble  of  enquiring  at  the  framer  of 
a  new  law  if  he  intended  that  its  incidence  should 
be  limited  by  the  Tweed,     Of  late,  we  admit, 
that  a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  bills,  defining 
the  sweep  of  their  operations,  but  the  practice 
has  not  been  general,  and  inattention  to  it  has 
caused  much  irregularity  and  oonf^oD,  which  a 
more  careful  attention  to  Scotch  interests  might 
have  prevented. 

•  "  It  was  accidentally  discovered,  last  year,  that  in  w 
Engliih  Law  Kefonn  BiU  (which,  from  its  tide,  no  one 
could  suppose,  was  intended  to  apply  to  ScoUaiHij  » 
dftUi^e  had  beenin>iortedby  the  At u»raey- General  pl'ij""** 
all  Scotland  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  W* 
Courts."-^/Si<a(emen«  of  Secttiih  AaodiUion. 
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In  our  last  wo  natiolpated  that  the  cry  of 
<' Jostioe  to  SooOand  "  would  gain  strength,  and 
we  haye  not  been  mistaken.  An  '^Association  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Soottisli  Bights"  has  been 
formed,  and  although  a  tendency  to  exaggeration 
ii  observable  in  the  address  issued  by  this  body, 
pd  despite  the  somewhat  motley  character  of 
its  list  of  adherents,  who,  from  difEerenoes  in 
politics,  are  not  likely  to  agree  as  to  what  really 
coogtitate  grievances,  and  much  less  as  to  what 
should  be  appropriate  remedies — ^yet  the  moye- 
ment  is  eutiUed  to  more  sympathy,  and  is  likely 
to  attract  more  notice  than  some  portions  of  the 
Scottish  press  seem  willing  to  admit.  Their  cata* 
logue  of  wrongs  is  long,  and  some  of  the  items 
may  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  a 
microscopic  eye,  but  thon  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  lawyer  crams  his  brief,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  swell  his  case  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; and  there  is  always  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  more  than  adequate  atonement  for  remiss- 
ness, when  claims  long  neglected  come  to  be 
TJndicated,  What  more  than  anything,  also, 
will  tend  to  make  this  association  formidable 
is  the  circumstance  that  an  injury,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  is  made  out  as  having  been  inflicted 
on  every  eonceivable  section  of  the  community, 
and  each  is  in  turn  appealed  to  for  assistance. 

Thus  the  ire  of  the  Modem  Athenians  is  sought 
to  be  roused  bv  their  being  told  that  while  Go- 
Temment  pays  the  Dublin  police ;  Aulk  Eeekie  has 
to  rapport  her  own  '*  true  blue  "  and  fire-side  de- 
fenders.  The  Scotch  in  general  arc  sought  to  rise 
in  arms,  because  the  Act  regarding  Free  Libraries 
and  Museums  has  not  been  extended  to  the  north 
—because    the    Commissioners    of   Woods  and 
Forests  prop  up    English    abbeys  and  lay  out 
English  parks,  while  Scotch  palaces  arc  left  to  the 
owls  and  bats,  and  Sawny  by  inuendo  is  himself 
left  to  follow  Sydney  Smith's  advice,  of  going 
hare-legged  to  his  native  hills  for  fresh  air,  with 
a  bag  of  sulphur  in  one  hand,  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  the  other.    The  Placemen  of  Scotland 
Me  called  on  to  declare  war,  because  their  occupa- 
tion is  gone  or  Umited  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
Scotch  mint,  the  unmeroiM  pruning  of  the  Ex- 
cise, Customs,  and  Stamp    Offices,  because  the 
fanctionaries  of  the  Dublin  Post-office  rejoice  in 
JMg^  salaries  than  their  brethren  in  the  Edin- 
burgh establishment,  and  because  Olasgow  cannot 
get  a  decent  post-office.     Inventors  are  invited  to 
g^^ble,  because  the  Patent  law  is  cumbrous  in 
its  Sootdi  working.     Savants  are  tempted  to  in- 
dulge in  the  xmphUosophical  pastime  of  agitation, 
bccasfle  England  and  Ireland  get  grants  to  their 
National  Galleries  of  Art,  to  their  Geological,  Na- 
tural History,  Antiquarian  and  General  Museums, 
ylule  Scotland  gets  nothing,  or  the  next  thing  to 
It,  for  iuch  purposes.     University  professors  are 
•olicited  to  join  in  the  m^lee,  because  they  are 
^  repriMiented,  and  beoause  they  receive  shabby 
grants  ^m  the  Treasury.     The  medical  men  are 
^P«ited,  and  certainly  not  without  reason,  to 
be  bihous,  because  Dublin  hospitals  got  large  sums 

«nd  Scotch  in£rmaries  none — ^because  the  stamps 

'equired  ibr  Scotch  graduates,  and  Scotch  phy- 


sicians are  much  higher  than  those  exacted  from 
Hibernian  members  of  the  healing  art-^-beoause 
the  Board  of  Health  ignored  the  Scotch  faculty 
during  the  visitationo  f  the  cholera — and  because, 
while  English  leeches  may  practice  in  Scotland, 
Scotch  chirurgeons  cannot  in  virtue  of  the  English 
Apothecaries  Act,  bleed  and  blister  in  England  with 
like  impunity.    The  nobility  of  Scotland  are  re* 
quested  to  co-operate,  because  state  appointments 
have  been  cut  down  by  the  score,  and  beoause 
those  few  which  have  been  spared  are  not  paid 
for.     Scotch  warriors  are  asked  to  unsheathe  the 
claymore    because     there    is   only  one    major-* 
generali  and  he  has  a  staff  of  only  one  officer  in 
all  Scotland — ^because  the  governorship  of  Edin* 
burgh  castle  has  been  annexed  to  something  else 
— ^because  by  the  dismantlement  of  our  forts,  we  are 
left  as  prey  to  the  spoilers — ^because  the  course  at 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy  is  not 
recognised  like  the  teaching  at  Sandhurst— bo- 
cause  we  have  no  army  charities,  like  Greenwich, 
and  because  we  have  no  arsenals ;  and  last  of  all 
the  marine  interest  is  asked  to  lend  a  hand,  be- 
cause, while  England  has  Ave  harbours  of  refuge, 
Scotland  has  none-^because  it  has  no  dockyard, 
and  because  the  Trinity  House  threatens  to  ex* 
tinguifih  the  Scotch  Light  House  Commissioners. 
And  so  forth.      Every    one,  unlike  Canning's 
knife-grinder,  must  have  a  story  to  tell.      One 
may  well  pause  and  take  breath  after  recording 
even  in  the  most  summary  fashion,  such  a  host  of 
complaints.     That  many  of  them  are  wcU-founded 
we  doubt  not — and,  indeed,  we  pointed  out  not 
a  few  of  them  two  months  ago — but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these,  we  are  bound  to  aver,  have 
been  perpetrated  with  any  deliberate  direct  in- 
tention of  injuring  Scotland.  England  and  Ireland 
have,  unquestionably,  been  looking  after    their 
own  interests ;  but  if  we  did  not  at  the  time  stand 
up  and  vindicate  our  rights,  it  is  we  ourselves 
and  not  they  that  are  mainly  to  blame.     AVith  all 
our  disabilities  and  disadvantages,  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  drown  the  national  voice — no  one 
ever  tried  to  choke  the  Scotch  bagpipe,  or  let  out 
its  wind ;  there  was  nothing  to  have  prevented 
us  from  making  a  bolder  stand  than  we  did. 
Did  we  select  our  members  for  their  Scotch  pa- 
triotism ?  Did  we  try  to  make  patriots  of  those 
whom  we  selected  ?  and  have  Scotch  members  on 
all  occasions  done  their  duty  ?   Let  these  queries  be 
fairly  answered  before  we  censure  others.     The 
Scotch  have  been    an    industrious,    commercial 
people,   not  overly  given  to    politics,    but  yet 
the  Scotch  voice  has  been  heard  tolerably  loud 
in  the  politioal  contentions  of  the  day,  and  this 
infers  leadership  and  organization.      Kow  who 
have  been  our  leaders  ?     The  busy  politicians  in 
Scotland  have  been  the  lawyers,  who,  more  than 
any  other  class  in  the  country,  can  make  politics 
pay ;  and,  from  the  advocate  in  the  Parliament- 
house,  who  looked  for  a  sheriffdom  or  a  judge- 
ship, down  to  the  smallest  country  writer,  who 
longed  to  be  made  procurator-fiscal,  there  were 
swarms  of  legal  time-servers,  who  would  attack 
Whigs  or  Tories,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  who 
would  not  breathe  the  smallest  wlii8x>er  in  favour  of 
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national  interests,  if  the  wrong  happened  to  he 
done  by  their  own  party,  or  if  its  exposure,  when 
perpetrated  by  the  opposition,  did  not  happen  to 
suit  their  own  side.  These  gentlemen  had  too 
much  to  do  in  minding  their  own  affairs,  to  attend 
to  those  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  It  were,  how- 
ever, an  injustice  to  the  legal  profession  to  award 
a  monopoly  of  blame  to  them;  they  had  many 
lay  coadjutors,  whose  expectant  eyes  being  fixed 
on  oadetships  for  sons,  and  places  in  the  Excise 
and  Customs,  to  their  other  *'  belongings,"  dough- 
tily pursued  a  similar  line  of  remunerative  poUcy ; 
and  having  in  due  season  reaped  their  rewards, 
they  wisely  preserved  a  "  calm  sough"  regarding 
matters  that  did  not  immediately  affect  themselves 
as  individuals.  This  is  the  plain  history  of  the 
matter;  and  if  the  Scottish  community  quietly 
allowed  those  self-constituted  champions  to  feather 
their  own  nests,  and  to  neglect  the  weightier  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  large,  let  not  England  or 
Ireland  be  blamed,  if  they  had  the  spirit  to  act 
otherwise. 

Now,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  being 
opened,  and  indeed  the  danger  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  consists  in  our  becoming  too  wide  awake, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  some  risk  of  our  in- 
dulging in  a  snappishness  of  tone,  and  of  prefer- 
ring selfish  demands  on  all  occasions  when  Scotch 
interests  are,  or  are  only  supposed  to  be,  involved. 
We  would  caution  our  countrymen  against  the 
Irish  system  of  complaint,  and  would  have  them 


to  go  to  work  in  a  steady  and  temperate  manner. 
In  the  first  place  let  us  see  to  get  an  increase  of 
members,  when  the  proper  time  comes — that  wo 
think  may  be  contended  for  as  an  act  of  simple 
justice.    Let  our  representatives  be  well  selected, 
and  well  schooled  after  they  have  been  selected, 
and  then  our  affairs  will  be  vigilantly  seen  to. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake  in  deciding,  as  to 
what  constitutes  fidelity  to  Scotch  interests— we 
should  be  sorry  if  this  movement  were  to  degene- 
rate into  a  dirty  scramble  for  money  grantB,  and 
a  trumpery  agitation  for  the  revival  of  sinecnres— 
it  were  but  degradation  in  the  extreme,  if  every 
time  that  England  draws  a  shilling,  and  Ireland 
sixpence,  Scotland  should  be  bawling  out  for  its 
twopence.    This  would  never  do — we  must  rather 
move  on — and  the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  not  to 
raise  Scotland  to  the  height    of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  to  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of 
Scotland.     Let  the  policy  of  our  representation 
be  to    refuse  sternly  all  places,  pensions  and 
grants  to  others,  that  are  denied  to  us ;  and  this 
on  the  ground  that,  as  we  have  been  able  to  get 
on  without  them,  so  may  they.     Let  them  thus 
start  light-weighted  with  us  in  the  race,  and  let 
there  be  a  generous  contention,  whether  John, 
Alexander,  or  Patrick,  shall  at  their  own  charge 
produce  the  best  police,  the  best  physicians,  the 
best  philosophers,   the  best  sculptors,  the  best 
painters,  the  best  citizens,  the  best  everything. 
And  this  will  be  ''Justice  to  Scotland." 
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CHAPTER     VIL 

PREPABATIONS. 

It  might  be  six  or  seven  days  after  the  departure 
of  Arthur  Denning,  that  Miss  Spicer  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  notice  from  Mr.  Tremont  to 
prepare  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the 
Coadjutor.  I  say  "  agreeably  surprised,"  because 
nothmg  could  have  been  more  accordant  with 
Miss  Spicer's  turn  of  mind,  than  the  turning  and 
overturning  of  furniture,  the  raising  of  dust 
clouds,  the  use  of  soap  and  water  to  allay  the 
same,  the  setting  in  a  bustle  of  the  body  menial 
— and  all  those  matters  supposed  to  comport 
with  the  character  she  was  most  anxious 
to  maintain — ^namely,  that  of  an  active  house- 
keeper. Indeed,  the  organizing  faculty  was  so 
strong  in  Miss  Spicer,  that  she  was  often  known 
to  disorganize  everything  in  the  establishment, 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  setting  it 
in  order  again,  and  seeing  a  new  and  beautiful 
creation  arise  under  her  hand.  She  therefore 
seized  upon  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Tremont  as 
a  golden  opportunity,  and  lay  in  bed  awake  half 
the  night,  forming  plans  for  the  morrow.  The 
aforesaid  "  body  menial "  knew  by  the  air  of  dig- 


nity in  Miss  Spicer's  countenance,  as  she  arrired 
to  ''  turn  them  out"  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
that  something  was  in  agitation ;  and  great  were 
the  preparations  of  hot  water,  and  scrubbing 
brushes,  and  white- wash,  in  the  superintendence 
of  which  she  was  directly  up  to  the  eyes, 

**  The  house  was  to  be  cleaned  from  garret  to 
cellar,"  said  Miss  Spicer,  an  operation  which  took 
place,  according  to  routine,  usually  six  times  in 
the  year,  besides  on  particular  occasions  like  the 
present,  which  were  always  hailed  by  that  lady 
as  special  interpositions  of  Providence  in  hear 
favour. 

The  four  apartments  for  his  lordship  mnst  be 
ready  by  Saturday,  and  the  general  establishment 
as  prim  as  a  new  pin,  from  top  to  toe,  for  so  dis- 
tinguished a  guest.  Though  no  Catholic  herself, 
Miss  Spicer  Imew  what  was  due  to  her  character 
and  standing  as  housekeeper.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  she  was  no  housekeeper  in  the  pro- 
fessional sense  of  the  term ;  she  was  a  sort  of 
Duenna  in  the  family,  and  practised  the  duties  of 
housekeeper  in  an  amateur  sense,  known  only  to 
those  practical  and  business-like  entities— the 
ladies  of  the  United  States,    Prom  rown  to  room 
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went  Miss  Spicer,  all  day,  directing  and  en- 
couraging her  forces  both,  by  precept  and  example  ; 
for  it  was  a  maxim  of  hers,  "  tiiat  nobody  had 
any  title"  —  taightle!  Miss  S.  pronounced  it, 
nasally — the  nose,  in  all  cases,  being  her  principal 
organ  of  utterance — "  title  to  direct  others  to  do 
what  they  could  not  put  their  own  hand  to."  Miss 
Spicer,  therefore,  in  person  rubbed  the  Indian 
flour  into  the  carpets  to  cleanse  them  withal — 
purified  the  chandeliers,  glass-drops,  and  other 
articles,  and,  tip-top  achievement  of  clever  house- 
keepers, indulged  her  fingers  in  the  luxury  of 
scrubbing  white  paint.  The  individual  who  was 
the  main-stay  in  the  execution  of  this  operation, 
waa  an  Irish  girl,  named  Biddy  Fagin,  one  of  the 
most  active  "  hands  "  in  the  household,  and  there- 
fore in  high  esteem.  Miss  Spicer  being  the  only 
Protestant  under  the  roof  ("barring  the  black 
coachman  and  the  other  niggers,"  whom  Biddy, 
from  the  heights  of  her  Circassian  dignity,  re- 
garded ''as  no  betther  than  the  brutes,  poor 
sowk,"  and  therefore  quite  beneath  her  logic), 
Biddy  had  been  seized  with  a  great  interest  about 
her  salvation,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  en- 
gage her  in  controversy.  Miss  Spicer's  silent 
habits  afforded  great  encouragement  to  poor  Biddy, 
who  fondly  supposed  her  arguments  therefore 
quite  unanswerable.  Miss  Spicer  being  fairly 
engaged  with  the  scrubbing  brush  on  the  window 
shutter,  Biddy  proceeded : 

"  Och,  and  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  day, 
and  honour  and  glory  to  it — when  Biddy  Fagin's 
unworthy  fingers  should  be  a  scrubbing  paint 
for  his  holiness — and  yer  own  too  Miss  Spicer. 
Blessed  is  the  church  as  has  anointed  Bishops  and 
Pftistea — ^not  like  them  poor  sheep  of  a  meeting- 
house, left  to  their  own  siUy  thoughts  a  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  world,  without  a  Pastor  to 
show  them  the  good  way  through  it,  or  to  pray 
than  out  o'  purgatory  when  they  leave  it.  And 
it*8  the  beautiful  sermon  Father  Muller  preached 
after  mass  last  Sunday  about  the  Coadjutor ;  and 
spoke  BO  pretty.  Fatiier  Muller  is  the  prettiest 
and  tallest  priest  that  overwore  a  firock — and  it*8 

handsome  he'U  look  when  waiting  on  his  lord- 
ship." 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  said  Miss  Spicer,  who 
always  encouraged  the  serving  maid  in  this  sort  of 
talk,  as  it  served  as  a  species  of  anointing  oil  both 
to  her  temper  and  to  her  fingers.  "And  how 
should  I  know,"  returned  Biddy,  *'shure  it  was 
all  in  Dutch.  Father  Muller  always  preaches  in 
I^uteh,  but  Mr.  Homech  told  me  it  was  all  about 
the  Coadjutor." 

"It  must  have  been  more  entertaining  than 
e^ng,"  said  Miss  Spicer. 

This  remark  being  somewhat  above  Biddy's 
intellects,  she  proceeded  immediately  to  her  fa- 
vourite subject--"  the  blessed  Saint  Mary  Magda- 
lene." Biddy  always  assumed  a  very  sedate  and 
8olenm  aspect  when  approaching  this  sacred  theme. 
Her  voice  fell  into  a  deep-toned  cadence,  and  the 
Words  came  out  lengthened  and  slow.  "  And  my 
own  saint  she  is!"  said  Biddy,  "barrin  that  I 
was  bom  on  St.  Bridget's  day,  and  was  put  unr 
^«  her  protection  its  weU  as  her  name  at  the 


holy  font.    Do  you  know  about  the  blessed  Saint 
Mary  Magdalene,  my  lady  ?" 

"Oh  yes!"  said  Miss  Spicer  encouragingly,  as 
she  rang  the  cloths  out  of  the  water,  and  Biddy 
scrubbed  off  the  points  of  her  fingers  in  her  zeal. 
"  Poor  thing  and  it's  a  wanderer  she  waa  shure, 
but  turned  a  worthy  penitent  at  last ;  and  longed 
sore  to  go  to  confession.  And  she  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  church  under  the  belfrv,  all  clothed  in 
rags ;  shamed  to  go  in,  shure,  for  she  was  a  siimer. 
And  the  praste  went  out,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  up  the  aisle  to  the  holy  altar. 
After  that  she  sinned  again  and  ran  away  for 
shame  to  the  wilderness,  and  was  found  by  the 
angels  by  the  river  of  Jordan. 

"  And  there  was  the  blessed  St.  Mogue  too," 
continued  Biddy,  "  the  church  of  St.  Mogue  is  in 
the  valley  where  I  was  bom,  in  Ireland;  and 
many's  the  day  I  have  gone  to  mass,  with  the 
blessed  St.  Mogue,  standSiLg  in  his  niche,  before 
the  high  altar.  The  wicked  Protestants,  bad  luck 
to  them,  once  threw  down  the  image  of  the 
blessed  St.  Mogue ;  and  when  the  praste  came  to 
morning  prayers,  there  was  the  saint  Ipng  on  his 
face,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  broken  off,  and 
his  feet  broken  off,  and  nothing  left  to  him  but 
the  stump  of  his  blessed  body.-  Well,  would  yc 
believe  it — ^in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
bishop — the  next  morning  when  the  praste  went 
in,  there  was  the  blessed  St.  Mogue  standing  in 
his  place  again,  whole  in  lith  and  limb,  and  none 
the  worse.  Well  anon,  the  heretick  soldiers  came 
round  again,  and  they  never  left  the  church  this 
time  till  they  burnt  it.  But  the  blessed  St. 
Mogue  took  care  of  his  own,  and  bmlt  up  the 
church  again,  in  a  night,  fair  and  stately — with 
stone  and  lime — and  there  it  was  in  the  morning 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy." 

"  Strange  indeed,"  said  Miss  Spicer. 

'*  Bless  your  heart.  Madam,"  returned  Biddy, 
"  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  And  it's  the  great 
consecration  we're  goin  to  see,  when  his  lordship 
the  Coadjutor  comes.  And  the  beautiful  new 
church  that's  didicated  to  Saint  John.  His  rivi- 
rance  is  going  to  bring  with  him  a  rilic — a  grate 
rilic  in  a  golden  box — ^nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  bit  of  the  nail  of  Saint  John's  blessed  big  too, 
and  found  by  the  angels  in  a  cave  in  Jerusalem. 
Och,  and  it  is  my  yoimg  lady  that  will  be  rejoic- 
ing— 'A  most  worthy  and  pious  young  lady  is  yer 
mistress," — says  Father  Dollard  to  me  one  day. 
And,  och,  I  tlunks  myself,  but  she's  most  worthy 
to  be  a  saint.  Many's  the  cowld  morning  be- 
times, and  the  snow  on  the  earth,  have  I  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  she  away  on  foot  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  altar 
floor.  And  barrin  when  at  church  duty,  she 
neither  lets  sun  or  wind  look  on  her,  and  can't 
set  foot  out  of  doors  without  carriage  and  liveries. 
Och,  but  she's  a  humble  lady,  and  sets  little  ac- 
count on  rest  and  ease,  when  duty  knocks  at  the 
door.  Every  morning  of  the  last  seven,  have  I 
let  her  out  to  early  prayers  at  five  o'clock ;  and 
think  it  is  almost  true  what  Father  Dollard  says, 
that  Heaven  is  training  her  to  be  a  holy  nun." 

By  this  time  the  paint  was  as  white  and  stain- 
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less  aa  a  mirror,  Biddy's  talk,  as  had  been  re- 
marked  by  Miss  Spicer,  haying  served  her  as  a 
sort  of  "  elbow  grease." 

Miss  Bpicer  haying  thus  managed  all  the  ser^ 
yants  in  her  own  way,  by  practising  on  their  weak 
points,  and  other  approved  methods,  so  as  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of  each 
— a  tact  on  which  she  prided  herself — the  four 
apartments  were  duly  prepared,  and  the  genius 
of  order  once  more  assumed  its  soyereignty  oyer 
the  lately  revolutionised  establishment.  And 
now,  all  anxiously  awaited  their  distinguished 
guest,  who  was  expected  ^m  Europe,  as  Mr. 
Tremont  was  formally  informed,  by  the  next 
Liverpool  steam-ship. 

CHAPTER  VIII, 

THi:   ARBIVAL. 

The  Coadjutot  arrived  punctually  at  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  hour.  Be  was  welcomed  with 
the  respect  duo  to  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and 
received  his  honour  as  one  to  whom  honour  is 
due.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  sister,  courteous 
to  Mr.  Tremont,  but  took  little  notice  of  Blanche, 
beyond  the  ordinary  forms  of  salutation* 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  my  brother  ?" — was 
the  natural  question  of  Miss  O^Gorman  to  Blanche, 
OS  soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone* 

*'I  can  scarcely  tell — ^he  is  altogether  so  pecu- 
liar— ^Do  you  know  it  strikes  me,  I  have  seen  or 
known  him  before ;  he  seems  not  entirely  new  to 
me.  But  no  !  quite  impossible  I  When  he  speaks^ 
I  seem  to  have  some  distinct  consciousness  for  a 
moment,  of  soine  former  knowledge  of  him ;  and 
I  am  on  the  point,  as  I  think,  of  recollecting  all 
about  it ;  but  the  remembrance  eludes  me  like  a 
shadow  or  a  ghost,  and  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  Don't  you  think,  Charlotte," — said 
Miss  Tremont,  after  a  pause—"  your  brother  has 
the  sweetest  voice  you  ever  heard  ?" 

"  I  never  remarked" — said  Miss  O'Goiinftn, in- 
differently. 

Blanche  sat  after  this  in  an  absent  musing 
fashion  for  nearly  on  hour,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  and  seeming  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
world  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Meantime,  one  day  succeeded  another,  and  the 
Coadjutor  appeared  to  be  holding  the  little  court 
of  his  diocese  in  the  villa  of  Mr.  Tremont.  The 
principal  personages  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  invited  to  do  him  honour,  and  his  time  passed 
in  a  continual  routine  of  visiting.  He  had  no 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  one  so  unimportant  as 
Blanche ;  and  she  saw  many  days  pass  without 
being  able  to  elioit  one  word  of  counsel,  or  to 
consult  with  him  Upon  the  subject,  with  regard 
to  which  she  had  hoped  for  so  much  benefit  from 
his  advice  and  assistance.  Besides,  Deiming  was 
absent,  and  here  was  a  flaw  in  the  main  point  of 
her  design. 

One  night  late,  when  as  she  thought  the  family 
circle  had  all  dispersed,  she  was  engaged  in  cover- 
ing up  her  harp ;  and,  previous  to  doing  so,  had 
touched  a  few  chords  of  a  wild  air  that  struck  her. 
Bhe  found  herself  suddenly  turn  round  as  If  at- 


tracted by  some  electric  influence,  and  saw  the 
Coadjutor  leaning  against  the  railing  which  eepa- 
rated  the  balcony  from  the  apartment,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  that  made 
her  start  and  utter  a  slight,  though  suppresBed 
soream.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  retire ;  bat  re- 
covering herself  in  a  moment^  and  thinking  how 
foolish  it  would  appear,  she  remained^ 

"  Come  hither,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  advanc- 
ing into  the  apartment ;  and  he  regarded  her  with 
so  much  benignity  and  kindness  that  Blanche  felt 
ashamed  of  her  former  nervous  agitation.  The 
Coadjutor  was  a  handsome  man,  with  the  fafici- 
nation,  when  he  so  willed  it,  in  his  countenance, 
which  high  culture  and  high  breeding  impart. 
His  face  was  hollowed  by  thought,  and  with  a 
paleness  rendered  impressive  by  the  blackness  of 
his  eyes  and  hair.  The  slight  flurry  and  Agitation 
of  Blanche  heightened  the  style  of  her  beautj,  as 
she  approached  him  in  obedience  to  his  command; 
and  so  they  stood  there  together,  the  pastor  and 
the  lamb  of  his  fold.  Blanche  had  idwajs  re- 
garded him  with  a  sort  df  feftr,  which  was  now 
not  quite  invisible  in  her  manner. 

'*  You  do  not  dread  me,  my  daughter,"  said  he. 

"  I  ought  not — ^you  are  too  good !" 

"  I  blame  myself  that  I  have  been  tld  negligent 
of  you.  Having  so  many  affairs  to  occupy  me,  it 
was  impossible — believe  me,  I  have  not  been 
altogether  so  mindless  df  you  as  it  appeared.  1 
have  watched  you  often,  and  seen  that  you  were 
Hot  very  happy.  Nay,  marvel  not,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  watch  over  the  darlings  of  their  floclu 
with  the  penektiting  eyes  of  spiritual  affection,  and 
are  as  quick  to  discern  their  sufferings  as  thej  are 
eager  to  administer  relief." 

Blanche  marvelled;  he  had  hitherto  been  so 
reserved  and  so  inaccessible ;  and  now  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  angel  of  mercy  wflls  in  his  voice. 
She  felt  the  same  fascination  come  over  her  that 
she  had  recollected  on  a  previous  occasion,  and 
listened  to  the  sound  as  to  &at  of  vaguely  remem- 
bered music. 

"  There  is  not  much  td  tell,  dear  father,"  teid 
she )  "  but  I  am  much  perplexed,  and  have  longed 
for  your  counsel  more  than  for  anything  on  earth." 

"  It  is  too  late  to-night,  but  come  to  me  to-mor- 
row to  my  study.  I  ^Hll  devote  the  morning  to 
you,  and  assist,  as  best  I  may,  in  making  the  son 
of  peace  enlighten  a  lot  which  ought  to  he  » 
tranquil.  You  have  been  too  well-instructed  in 
your  duties,  dear  daughter,  not  to  know  that  a 
full  and  firauk  disclosure  on  the  point  to  which  von 
allude,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  a  complete  un- 
veiling of  your  mind,  your  habits,  and  your  life. 
You  wiU  bring  any  books  you  may  be  engaged 
with  at  present,  that  I  may  judge  of  the  speciesof 
nutriment  upon  whioh  your  mind  pastures  itself. 
Yoxir  confessor  is  your  second  self,  with  a  wisdom 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  your  lot,  infallible,  h€cau5e 
divinely  imparted — ^which  you,  poor,  frail  Iamb, 
are  too  erring  to  supply." 

'*  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  fidl  this,'*  said  Bhmche, 
'*  and  I  hope  muoh  from  your  saintly  wisdom  and 
pastoral  love." 
.    «*  Good  night  I  and  may  the  great  Qod  watch 
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orer  you,  and  bless  your  rest."  There  was  a 
cushion  near,  and  Blanche,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
knelt  upon  it  and  bent  her  head  under  his  hands, 
He  clasped  them,  over  that  beauti^l  head, 
coYered  witii  waves  of  rich  brown  hair,  and-^with 
tiiat  deep  musical  Toice  of  his  —  murmured  a 
benediction.  Blanche  remained  kneeling  on  the 
cushion  after  it  was  over,  as  if  loath  to  be  gone 
and  lose  its  echo.  She  rose,  however,  after  a  few 
moments,  and  glided  noiselessly  through  the  dim 
light  of  t^e  apartment,  mounted  the  staircase,  and 
gained  her  own  room. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  KAnVe   AinsAtCAN  PARTY. — ^HOW  TtlBT  KAHAGfi  A 
CAKYABS  XN  THE   X0D£L  BEPUBLZO.. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Lamplighter  put  forward  his 
pretensions  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Whig  interest,  in  the 
year  18 — .  The  honourable  gentleman  was  a 
Perfectionist,  and  built  much  upon  the  support  of 
his  pretensiouB  by  that  sect  which  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  m  the  country.  The  gentleman 
and  his  lady,  who  were  travellmg  upon  an  ostensi- 
ble pleasure  tour,  at  length  reached  Philippi,  the 
capital  manufacturing  city  of  the  Ydley  of 
the  Baskatchawan.  Though  persons  of  wealth 
and  consideration,  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  an 
obscure,  fourth-rate  hotel.  There  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lamplighter,  accustomed  to  preside,  and  with  a 
good  grace  too,  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Bench  of 
his  country,  received  his  friends,  decked  out  in  an 
old  threadbare  surtout,  a  dirty  white  neckcloth, 
trousers  terribly  worn  in  the  seams,  with  ex- 
tremities that  terminated  about  half-way  below 
his  knees,  and  were  there  met  by  the  leathern 
folds  of  one  of  the  ugliest  and  longest-footed  pair 
of  boots  that  ever  deformed  the  human  limbs  di- 
vine. 

Mther  was  the  Hon«  Mrs<  Lamplighter  at  all 
behind  in  the  duties  of  the  canvass.  Mrs.  Lamp- 
lighter occupied  a  drawing-room  of  which  the 
fomiture  was  very  shabby  and  mean,  and  quite 
defiant  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  life ; — 
and  was  there  surrounded  by  the  Perfectionist 
ladies,  whose  husbands  and  male  relatives  were 
holding  converse  in  another  place  on  graver  mat- 
ters with  the  prospective  President.  The  Perfec- 
tionist ladies  were  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
colour  and  ornament  in  their  costume,  by  wearing 
long  poke-bonnets  trimmed  with  very  little  bits  of 
white  or  grey  ribbon,  quite  scomftil  of  furbelows 
w*  hows.  With  these  personages  Mrs.  Lamp- 
lighter was  reported  to  have  engaged  in  mutual 
exhortations  dtuing  the  course  of  the  morning, 
^ey  had  also  engaged  in  singing  hymns  more 
than  once,  and  the  intervals  of  the  time  being 
ffllod  up  with  gossip,  the  lady  congratulated  her- 
self that  she  had  subserved  the  purposes  of  her 
husband  admirably,  and  made  many  staunch 
friends.  Her  own  friends  would  not  have  known 
her,  as  she  sat  thus  robed  in  a  grey  stuff  dress,  very 
high  necked  and  very  precise  in  the  cut,  with 
her  hair  much  of  the  same  shade,  drawn  off  her 
«C9  and  twisted  up  behind  in  a  comb— so  dis- 


pla3riiig  the  angular  proportions  of  a  very  thin 
physiognomy — and  mcudng  of  hcr^  what  she  doubt^ 
lessly  desired  for  the  present  to  appear^  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a  prim  and  precise  Perfectionist 
lady.  Mrs.  Lamplighter's  appearance,  however, 
was  very  different  in  the  polite  circles  of  Wash- 
ington and  New  York— circles  which  I  am  bound 
to  say  she  was  well  qualified  to  adorn.  But  she 
was  a  sharp  woman,  and  knew,  that  whoever 
would  float  on  to  fame  and  fortune,  must  not  resist 
the  currents  of  the  time  and  tide. 

There  was  a  party  at  this  time  struggling  into 
existence  in  some  of  the  principal  American 
towns,  to  test  whose  strength  and  Vitality,  was  no 
inoonsiderable  item  in  the  object  of  Mr.  Lamp- 
lighter's tour,  in  order  to  ascertain  thereby  what 
influence  his  identification  of  himself  with  it  might 
lend  towards  his  ^ture  designs  upon  the  Presi- 
dentship. This  party,  which  afterwards  so  sig- 
nalized itself  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  osten- 
sibly professed  to  have  organized  itself  for  the 
purpose  of  debarring  all  foreigners  from  political 
pri^eges,  and  especially  from  the  franchise,  till 
after  a  period  of  lengthened  naturalization  on  the 
soil  of  the  country.  This^  as  we  have  stated, 
was  its  ostmstbU  objecti  but  its  teal  one  lay  much 
deeper,  and  was  a  measure  of  defence  necessarily 
resorted  to  by  Protestants  against  the  aggressions 
of  their  Catholic  foes.  The  existing  laws  of  the 
country  ran,  that  every  male  who  was  of  age 
should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  suffirage 
and  citizenship,  upon  proving  a  residence  of  four 
years.  The  emigration  of  Catholic  Irish  being 
as  ten  to  one  of  any  other  nation,  it  followed  that 
priestly  influence  upon  the  elections  was  immense; 
and  was  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  free  soil 
of  the  West,  after  its  usual  benign  and  creditable 
manner.  In  a  land  where  religious  toleration  is 
itself  a  sort  of  religion,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  protestant  community  to  veil  their  objects 
under  a  political  disguise ;  and  the  doctrine  that 
no  foreigner  should  be  admitted  to  naturalization 
till  after  a  residence  of  twenty-five  years,  Was 
everywhere  promulgated  and  agitated  for,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  passed  into  a  law.  One  of  the 
most  active  of  the  agitators  was  Mr.  Eliab  Byron 
Tunney,  a  littie,  lithe,  active  young  man,  largely 
connected  with  the  press,  and  whose  influence, 
from  acquaintanceship  and  personal  association 
with  editors  and  orators,  and  other  directors  of 
public  opinion,  was  supposed  to  be  great.  The 
disinterestedness  and"  the  purity  of  his  motives 
might  sometimes  have  been  doubted,  but  at  pre- 
sent his  zeal  and  activity  made  him  the  most 
useful  agent  of  the  party.  More  than  this,  Mr. 
Eliab  Byron  Tunney  had  one  point  on  which  he 
was  quite  sincere-— and  self-interest  was  the  only 
other — ^namely,  a  hatred  to  all  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly English  ones,  of  whatever  class,  sect,  or 
sentiment.  Mr.  Tunney  was  a  deeper  man  than 
the  Hon.  Judge  Lamplighter,  but  his  superiority 
was  veiled  under  such  an  air  of  frivolity  and 
youthfulness,  an  air  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  to  those  he  meant  to  victimize,  that  the 
judge  honoured  him  by  welcoming  him  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  heart,  as  a  vory  useful  tool 
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However,  it  was  the  judge's  interest  to  appear  to 
be  patronized  just  now,  and  ho  was  ready  to  lick 
the  dust  before  every  greasy,  arrogant  subject  of 
of  King  Mob,  that  strutted  into  his  presence. 

"Well,  now,  judge!"  said  Mr.  Eliab  Byron 
Tunney,  holding  out  his  hand  condescendingly — 
"  and  how's  yer  health  ?" 

"  Pretty  clever,"  returned  the  Judge,  shaking 
the  proffered  hand  long  and  warmly — *' proud 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Tunney." 

Mr.  Lamplighter  was  now  the  centre  of  a  knot 
of  native  Americans,  eager  to  hear  his  sentiments 
upon  the  grand  question.  Much  was  expected 
ftx)m  the  pumping  powers  of  Mr.  Tunney. 

"  Happy  to  see  ye  among  us.  Sir !"  said  Mr. 
Tunney.  "Much  a  doing  in  yeur  parts  about 
the  usitive  American  question.  Sir  ?  "What's  yer 
sentiments  now  on  that  'ere  point  r" 

"  Much  occupied  with  the  duties  of  my  office, 
gentlemen,  have  not  had  leisure  to  form  an  opinion, 
or  give  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  its 
great  importance  demands." 

"  Very  plain  case,  Sir,"  said  the  quick  shrill 
voice  of  Mr.  Tunney,  "  overwhelming  numbers 
joined  the  party,  Sir — It  will  be  a  Presidency 
question,  Sir.  ^oiive  American,  Sir,  or  Anti- 
n'oiwe  American.  These  are  your  two  candidates, 
Sir.  Whigs,  Liberty-men,  Free-sailors,  all  with 
us — on  one  I^a^/t;^- American  ticket.  Sir.  It's  a 
question.  Sir,  whether  this  great  country  shall  be 
governed  by  Toiives  or  foreigners;  whether  the 
insiduous  tyranny  of  England  is  to  be  permitted 
to  suborn  the  free  institutions  of  this  great  coun- 
try by  means  of  her  famine  stricken  hordes  in- 
grafted into  this  our  body  politic,  Sir— or  whether 
we  shall  still  present  to  degenerate  'Exwope  the 
spectacle  of  a  free,  imited,  happy,  model-people, 
Sir." 

These  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments  being 
warmly  responded  to  by  the  companions  by  whom 
he  was  backed,  and  who  cheered  him  as  if  he  had 
been  making  a  speech,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lamplighter 
found  that  he  was  expected  to  make  a  suitable  re- 
ply, and  was  clearing  his  throat  for  that  purpose, 
when  a  hubbub  amons  his  visitors,  fortunately  for 
him,  diverted  their  attention.  Cries  of  "  a  spy — 
a  spy — ^tum  him  out  I"  were  uttered  by  the  thin 
though  vehement  voice  of  Mr.  Tunney ;  when  lo ! 
in  the  object  of  his  animadversions  was  discovered 
among'  the  throng,  the  handsome  and  stalwart 
proportions  of  our  friend,  Arthur  Denning. 

"  A  spy,  gentlemen  ?"  cried  he,  "  take  care  to 
whom  you  apply  such  a  word.  I  am  here  to  pay 
my  respects  to  my  personal  friend,  Mr.  Lamp- 
lighter ;  and  budge  not  a  hair's  breadth,  for  aU 
the  tongues  in  PluJippi." 

"  This  is  a  political  conference.  Sir — and  you 
are  an  enemy  in  the  camp — an  Englishman  and  a 
foreigner — out,  out !"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage. 

"  Out,  out!"  was  echoed  by  the  assembly,  while 
several  of  its  number  began  to  make  suspicious 
demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Denning. 

*M  entreat  that  no  violence  be  offered  to  Mr. 
Denning,"  said  Mr,  Lamplighter — "  what  he  says 
is  true— he  is  my  personal  friend," 


"  Enough,  enough,"  B«dd  Mr.  Ttinney,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone,  "  here  has  been  a  great  failure 
and  a  great  disappointment.  The  man  who  owm 
an  Englishman  and  a  foreigner  for  his  friend,  kas 
rendered  his  political  principles  suspected,  and 
our  support  impossible."  So  saying,  he  went  out, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  in  succession, 
till  in  a  few  minutes  Denning  found  himself 
standing  absolutely  alone  with  the  dumb-fomidered 
judge. 

"  I  regret  all  this  very  much,"  said  Denning, 
"having  only  called  to  express  my  thanks  for 
your  late  kindness  and  hospitalities,  when  I  yisitcd 
you  at  Noph ;  and  quite  as  ignorant,  as  you  may 
believe,  of  the  political  nature  of  this  reunion,  as 
unforeseeing  of  its  unfortunate  result." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  mind  it,"  said  the  judge,  "  it  has 
not  been  quite  useless.  I  have  learnt  from  it  one 
impoitant  lesson,  viz.,  that  the  Kative-American 
movement  in  this  influential  city  has  a  much 
deeper  root  than  I  at  all  supposed." 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  hotel  this 
evening,"  said  Denning.  If  he  had  reflected  for 
a  moment  upon  the  submissiveness  exacted  in  a 
free  country  from  a  servant  of  the  public,  ho 
would  not  have  made  such  a  request. 

"  Very  sorry,  but  engaged  this  evening,"  said 
the  judge,  anxious  to  shuffle  off  the  subject,  and 
out  of  his  visitor's  presence. 

"  Adieu,  then.  Sir." 

"  Adieu !"  The  judge  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  had  been  shaking  hands  all  day ;  and  the  arm 
being  thereby  stiffened,  and  rendered  useless,  one 
would  think  it  could  not  make  mnch  different) 
in  the  sensations,  whether  they  had  been  caused 
by  the  knout  of  a  Eussian  autocrat,  or  inflicted 
by  the  remorseless  salutations  of  supreme  King 
Mob. 

CHAPTER  X. 
phoonostications. 

While  his  reverence  the  Coadjutor  had  been 
sojourning  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tremont, 
Arthur  Denning  was  occupied  with  a  journey  into 
the  south  and  west,  and  upon  that  occasion  bad 
indebted  himself  for  civilities  and  hospitahtics  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Lamplighter,  to  whom  he  had  been 
furnished  with  letters  of  introduction. 

On  the  morning  of  his  return  to  Philippi,  he 
had  happened  to  alight  at  the  hotel  where  that 
gentieman  was  sojourning,  and  upon  that  occasion 
had  innocently  brought  upon  him  the  discomflture 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Immediately 
after,  riding  to  Mr.  Tremont's,  he  was  informed 
that  the  ladies  had  gone  out  to  be  present  at  the 
profession  of  a  couple  of  nuns,  which  was  at  that 
moment  taking  place,  with  great  ceremony,  at  the 
cathedral,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coadjutor. 
Denning  instantiy  discovered  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  ceremony,  and  soon  found  himself 
within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral.  The  church 
was  so  crowded  that  he  could  not  proceed  far 
forward ;  and  he  stood  in  the  aisle,  from  whence 
he  could  see  the  ceremonies.  These  appeared  to 
be  near  their  close  j  and  the  two  poor  nuns  had  just 
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returned  from  the  vestry-room,  habited,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  frightful  conventual  dress,  and 
looking  under  its  coffin-shaped  outlines,  as  they 
flitted  to  and  fro  within  the  altar  rails,  among 
the  priests,  nuns,  boys,  girls,  and  other  officials 
with  which  the  space  was  crowded,  exactly  what 
a  hideous  fancy  would  conceive  as  the  appearance 
proper  to  a  pair  of  vampires  released  from  the 
white  bondage  of  grave-clothes  and  shroud.  The 
organ  was  pealing,  and  a  long  range  of  coffin 
shapes  stood  on  their  edges  ronnd  the  altar,  each 
holding  a  lighted  candle.  The  Coadjutor  with  a 
high  gold  mitre  on  his  head,  and  heavy  gold  robes 
and  capes,  beneath  which  he  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  gilded  case  planted  on  a  pedestal,  sat  on  a 
dais,  as  the  centre-piece  of  this  imposing  ceremo- 
nial, and  looked  approvingly  on.  A  dozen  of 
priests  stood  on  one  side  of  him,  and  about  a 
Ecore  of  Httle  boys  and  girls  on  the  other,  holding 
np  flags  and  waxen  images  on  the  heads  of  long 
poles.  The  voices  of  the  nuns  were  chanting  the 
"  Miserere,"  after  a  very  lugubrious  fashion,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  organ,  when  the  two 
professing  nuns  were  led  rotmd  by  the  Mother 
Superior  and  the  Mother  Assistant,  as  the  closing 
point  in  the  proceedings,  to  receive  the  salutations 
of  the  sisterhood.  The  poor  things  put  the  best 
&ce  possible  upon  it,  grinning  and  grimacing  with 
the  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they  were  led  round — 
and,  with  a  curtsey,  looking  more  Hke  a  waddle, 
under  their  stiff  new  garments,  than  the  usual 
graceful  inclination  performed  by  females,  to 
each  of  the  black  coffin  shapes  successively,  who 
returned  the  same  with  a  salute  on  each  cheek — 
the  hnaness  was  concluded. 

The  ceremony  was  very  impressive ;  some  of 
the  young  ladies  among  the  audience  were  in 
tears ;  and  Denning,  catching  at  length  a  glance 
at  the  face  of  Blanche  Tremont,  whose  figure  he 
had  been  watching  ever  since  his  entrance,  saw 
there  an  expression  so  wistful  and  so  wrapped,  as 
if  her  soul  were  in  the  ceremonial,  that  he  felt 
quite  annoyed  and  vexed  that  it  should  be  so. 
Though  the  next  moment  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
most  natural  feeling  in  the  world  for  a  Boman 
Catholic  in  sight  of  an  imposing  rite,  and  for  a 
girl  young  and  a  little  romantic.  He  waited  at 
the  church-door  while  she  and  Miss  O'Gforman 
Med  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  through  the 
aide.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  weeks ;  he  was 
^ying  to  speak  to  her — ^to  touch  her  hand.  She 
faovered  himin  a  few  moments,  and  for  the  first 
"Die.  There  was  affection  and  joy  in  his  eyes : 
he  felt  it !  But  at  sight  of  him  a  strange  ex- 
pression passed  over  her  face— was  it  bashfulness 
—was  it  surprise — ^was  it  assumed  reserve  ?  At 
^y  rate  there  was  no  pleasure  there— in  that  he 
felt  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 

He  took  no  notice,  however,  and  endeavoured 
to  greet  Miss  O'Gforman  and  her  with  his  usual 
cordiality.  He  escorted  them  to  their  carriage, 
^  Charlotte  said,  they  were  this  evening  to  go 

to  a  party  at  the  house  of  Mrs. ,  a  mutual 

'^^^^gaintance,  and  of  course  would  meet  him  there. 

He  answered,  "  that  he  had  seen  the  card  lying 
wi  his  table  before  h^  camo  gut  j  but  would 
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not  go,  being  fatigued  after  travel."  This  was 
not  exactly  true,  however,  for  he  had  intended  to 
be  present,  if  only  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting 
them.  But  Blanche's  manner  had  made  him 
change  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  was  in  hopes  of 
piquing  her  a  little,  by  a  course  so  unusual; 
perhaps  he  was  in  hopes  of  extorting  firom  her 
some  hint  deprecatory  of  his  resolution.  The  very 
gentlest  would  have  determined  him;  for  ho 
would  have  flown  over  the  earth  to  gratify  her 
slightest  wish ;  at  least  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have 
done  it.  It  was  not  given,  however,  and  Den- 
ning in  a  few  moments  took  leave  of  them  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  solitary  home. 

Through  the  zig-zag  course  of  Denning's  medi- 
tations on  this  night  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
foUow.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  determined  to  go  straight  to 
Blanche  Tremont.  He  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  her  coldness  had  been  all  a 
phantom  of  his  own  imagination,  and  imworthy  to 
hold  the  smallest  weight  in  the  balance  of  his 
thoughts.  What  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  have  been  impressed  with  a  solenm  cere- 
mony; perhaps  his  manner  might  have  betrayed  a 
little  of  the  surprise  or  displeasure  he  felt  on  this 
account.  He  could  not  expect  that  she  would 
press  him  or  urge  him  to  meet  her,  or  to  come 
into  her  presence,  if  he  showed  at  first  any  reluc- 
tance. In  short,  the  fault,  if  there  really  was 
any,  lay  at  his  own  door ;  and  he  was  all  eager- 
ness and  haste  to  make  amends,  and  to  rush  to 
her  feet  with  entreaties,  or  apology,  or  anything, 
to  be  friends.  Besides,  he  had  had  yet  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  her  on  the  subject 
broached  by  Mr.  Tremont  on  their  last  important 
interview ;  and  he  had  now  proposed  to  himself 
that  the  whole  affair  should  be  fimlly  and  satis- 
factorily settled. 

With  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart  he  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  forenoon,  and  enquired  for  Blanche.^  She  was 
in  her  morning-room,  and  engaged. 

"  Take  my  card,  and  say,  I  will  follow  in  a 
moment."  He  bounded  after  the  footman,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  apartment  where  he  knew 
she  always  sat. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE    LEAVEK    W0BK6. 

She  was  alone  at  work ;  he  thought  indeed, 
he  heard  the  escape  of  a  footstep  through 
the  opposite  door ;  it  was  probably  Miss  O'Gor- 
mem's,  and  he  turned  towards  Blanche.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  thin  morning  robe,  and  blue  silk- 
jacket,  with  her  hair  twisted  up  in  a  net,  and 
looked  more  that  commonly  well. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,"  said  Den- 
ning, *'  and  you  are  looking  lovelier  than  ever." 

Miss  Tremont  made  no  reply  beyond  a  nearly 
inaudible  "  indeed ;"  and  sat  with  a  still  calm  air, 
wonderfully  irresponsive  of  his  ardent  manner. 

"  I  am  going  to  sit  down,  though  you  have  not 
aeked  me— I  have  bo  much  to  tell  you." 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Blanche,  casting  down  her 
eyes,  and  talking  slowly,  and  firmly,  as  if  each  of 
her  words  stood  alone,  "you  will  thank  me  for 
having  prevented  you ;  when  I  tell  you  I  think  it 
better  that  there  should  be  no  more  hypocrisies 
between  us ;  and  that  we  come  to  an  explanation 
now  and  at  once ;  that  we  may  know  each  other 
in  ^ture." 

This  she  said  without  agitation,  and  with  an 
eye  as  cold  as  stone. 

'^  What  is  the  matter,  Blanche  ?"  said  Denning, 
with  an  air  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him, — 
her  demeanour  and  words  were  so  novel  and  un- 
expected. He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  if 
doubting  whether  or  not  she  were  in  earnest. 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  speak  with  resentment 
or  passion,  if  only  to  show  how  earnest  and  irre- 
vocable is  the  decision  to  which  I  have  come," 
continued  she;  '^I  only  intend  an  explanation, 
and  that  in  justice  to  myself." 

"I  do  not  understand  you  I"  said  Denning — 
<<  for  your  own  sake,  talk  no  more  in  those  riddles, 
but  out  with  the  worst  without  circumlocution." 
*  "  Alas,  too  well,"  said  Blanche,  with  the  same 
calm  voice,  '*  do  I  now  understand  you ;  and  let 
me  thank  heaven  I  have  been  taught  to  do  it  be- 
fore it  is  too  late." 

" Whither  are  you  rushing?"  said  Denning, 
who  was  now  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  roused. 
''Take  care,  a  word  uttered  in  a  rash  moment 
may  mar  the  happiness  of  a  long  life." 

"Oh,  we  have  known  each  other  for  a  long 
time,"  returned  Blanche,  relapsing  from  the 
stoicism  which  she  had  imposed  upon  herself, 
"How  could  you  have  taken  so  much  pains,  how 
could  you  have  followed  me  so  unremittingly, 
how  could  you  have  seemed  so  very  much  in  earn- 
est, until  you  had  made  it  as  earnest  a  thing  as 
life  with  mc,  and  have  been  playing  a  false  base 
game  after  £dl." 

"  Qo  on,"  said  Denning,  biting  his  white  lips 
fiercely — "go  on,  I  am  quite  prepared." 

"So  true  to  yourself,  so  false  to  me,"  said 
Miss  Tremont.  "  Oh !  man,  man,  what  a  false, 
base  worship  lucre-worship  is!  For  the  sake  of 
the  dross  ttiey  say,  that  man  will  peijure  soul 
and  body ;  and  what  then  to  dupe  a  poor  woman's 
weak  heart." 

"What  then, .is  it  this?"  said  Denning,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  in  his  despite  he  were  gulping  the 
words  up  one  by  one  from  his  throat.  "Is  it 
this  ?  that  I  courted  you,  and  would  have  mar- 
ried you  for  what  you  had.    Is  it  that  ?" 

"Ah!  why  did  you  do  it?"  said  Blanche, 
bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  "I  never 
considered  that  I  had  anything,  never  thought  of 
it  even." 

"Miss  Tremont,"  returned  he,  "some  cruel, 
wicked  infiuence  has  been  near  you  j  that  was  no 
thought  of  yours." 

"  Why  then  did  you  boast  of  it  ?  was  it  not 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  in  your  own  secret  heart 
such  a  poor  and  petty  triumph  ?  It  was  not  for 
your  own  honour  to  have  done  it  of  one  whom 
you  hoped  to  make  the  future  associate  of  your 
fortunesi  nor  comporting  with  your  usual  dex- 


terous management  of  the  affiur.    Did  you  never 
hear,  Denning,  that  walls  have  ears  ?" 

Here  the  whole  scene  of  the  unfortunate  mid- 
night hour  he  had  spent  at  the  hotel,  after  leaving 
Miss  Tremont's,  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  down 
the  river,  struck  upon  him  like  a  lightning  flaah. 

"  Did  the  possibility  never  strike  you,"  he  de- 
manded, "  of  these  words  being  false,  or  at  least 
reported  under  a  false  colouring?  That  would 
have  been  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  dSbir— 
and  the  most  natural,  one  would  think.  Tell  me 
then,"  said  he  with  a  terrible  earnestness,  **  did 
you  believe  it,  Blanche  ?  did  you  believe  it  ?— 
woman,  no  evasions !  This  is  no  lime  for  un- 
certainty. Did  you  believe  it  ?  With  the  foul 
calumny  I  have  not  now  to  do,  but  with  your  re- 
ception of  it.     Did  you  believe  it  ?    Yes,  or  no !" 

Blanche  was  silent;  but  trembling  beneath 
the  vehemence  that  was  in  his  eyes,  she  at  length 
faltered  out  a  slow,  frightened,  "  Yes." 

"Enough,"  he  rejoined,  "there  is  no  more 
explanation  nor  apology  possible^nothing  but 
complete  and  utter  distance." 

"  Would  you  plead,"  said  Miss  Tremont,  with 
a  relenting  voice,  "  that  I  am  labouring  under  a 
false  conception,  and  you  misrepresented?— 
qidte  impossible  1" 

"  Impossible  or  not.  I  do  not  now  enter  upon 
the  question.  You  gave  credit  to  the  foul  accu- 
sation, which  has  set  an  impassable  gulf  between 
us — ^a  gulf  which  forgiveness  would  exhaust  itself 
to  overleap.  You,  my  afiianced  bride,  with  whom 
I  would  have  shared  my  heart  and  my  life,  upon 
whom  I  would  have  conferred  my  home— this 
from  you !  Did  you  ever  think  Blanche,  that  had 
all  been  explained  and  proved  to  your  satiafac- 
tion,  and  all  at  rest  between  us — ^I  could  ever 
have  forgotten  it — and  that  I  would  perhaps  have 
feigned  oblivion  and  acquiescence,  and  married 
you  only  to  be  revenged?" 

Miss  Tremont  looked  terrified  at  so  much  vio- 
lence. His  delicate  and  proud  nature,  urged  on 
by  the  frightfulness  of  the  accusation,  in  the 
very  rebound  fix)m  the  extremes  of  its  delicacy 
and  nice  honour,  was  betrayed  into  a  greater 
coarseness  and  vehemence  of  demeanour,  than  one 
whom  such  motive's  would  have  startled  less. 

"  Your  money,"  said  he,  still  more  vehementlj, 
"had  you  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  you 
have,  and  you — touched  as  you  one  day  shall  be 
with  remorse  for  a  suspicion  so  foul— clasping  mj 
knees  for  forgiveness,  all  its  worth  would  not  bay 
it  you.  But,  poorgirl  1  let  me  utter  no  reproaches. 
You  are  wecJc — ^you  are  sore  misled— you  are 
breathing  a  corrupt  atmosphere." 

He  cast  his  eyes  down  where  a  brilliant  sap- 
phire still  glittered  on  her  finger.  "And  pn 
dared  to  wear  it,"  he  continued, — "it,  given  in  a 
happy  hour  of  confidence  and  love— while  all  the 
while  the  donor  was  immolated  in  pur  heart  at 
the  shrine  of  dark  thoughts.  Surely  you  did  not 
believe  it,  and  wear  this,*  you  coula  not  have 
believed  it;  and  perhaps  all  this  is  onlywmc 
terrible  jest  to  mock  me."  "But  oh!  (M/ 
said  he,  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow— '*a 
frightftd  thought  has  etruck  me;  perhaps  you 
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wished  to  beHere  it — perhaps  you  were  changed, 
alienated,  and  loved  me  no  longer ;  then  was  an  j 
soBpicion  possible.  The  beautiful  genius,  that  so 
brightened  our  life  so  long,  once  fled — then  did 
any  black  whisper,  an  j  demon  of  mistrust,  find  a 
ready  entrance." 

He  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes  while  his 
head  seemed  to  reel  and  swim  at  the  realization 
of  all  this  sad  wonder  and  change.  She  turned 
away  as  if  frightened,  while  he  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  tore  the  ring  off  her  finger.  It  seemed 
a  sort  of  relief  to  his  feelings,  to  tear  asunder  the 
Betting,  and  twist  it  to  pieces  by  a  kind  of  super- 
nal strength. 

"Were  it  not  better  all  this  were  ended?" 
said  he,  pitching  the  destroyed  trinket  out  of  the 
window.  "  We  understand  each  other :  there  is 
nothing  further  I  believe."     "Nothing!" 

"Then  farewell." 

He  departed.  Blanche's  eyes  strained  after  his 
receding  figure,  with  a  strange,  earnest  look.  She 
seemed  even  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  call  him  back.  Perhaps  not  till  that  instant 
did  the  fall  realization  of  what  she  had  done,  now 
that  it  was  done,  and  as  she  felt  irreversibly,  rush 
to  her  mind — the  Ml  realization  of  all  she  had 
lost.  Floods  of  tears  rushed  from  her  eyes,'  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the  sofa, 
and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  nuTTtniE. 

DKimiNO,  as  he  strode  rapidly  through  the 
grounds,  away  from  his  false  love,  was  scarcely 
master  of  hunself.  His  compressed  lips,  pale 
fece,  and  flashing  eyes,  told  of  some  fearful  in- 
ternal struggle,  and  vividly  struck  Charlotte 
O'Gorman,  who  was  approaching  the  house  firom 
an  opposite  direction,  and  met  him  faH  in  the 
face.  She  could  not  forbear  an  expression  of 
rorprise. 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Denning!"  said  she,  "you 
are  ill,  or  something  has  occurred  to  disturb  you." 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all — ^let  me  go— good  morning, 
Hiss  O'Gorman ;"  and  he  looked  as  if  he  wished 
for  nothing  but  to  rush  out  of  sight  and  hide  him- 
self fit)m  every  human  eye.  But  she  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  detain  him ; 
and  her  quiet  though  plain  face,  full  of  sym- 
pathy, seemed  to  soften  and  disarm  him. 

"  Will  you  not  return  to  the  house  and  wait 
Hr.  Tremont's  airival?" 

"  To  the  house !"  said  he,  "  you  know  not  what 
you  ask.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Charlotte,  what 
do  you  know  of  that  infernal  business  ?  Surely 
Blanche— hero  he  stopped,  for  the  word  stuck 
in  his  throat." 

"Indeed  I  know  nothing  at  all,"  said  Miss 
(yOonnan,  "  if  I  could  say  anything  to  comfort 
you  I  would.  But  if  it  relates  to  Blanche,  I  fear 
It  is  beyond  the  extent  of  my  influence.  Poor 
Blanche!  there  is  something  sadly  wrong  and 
^btti^  with  her  of  latOi  which  has  begotten  a 


sort  of  reserve  between  us ;  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand her  affairs  so  well  as  usual.  But  if  I 
oould  be  of  any  service  to  either  on  this  occa<* 
sion,  you  know  how  gladly  "— 

He  saw  at  once  by  Miss  0' Gorman's  ingenuous 
manner,  that  whoever  was  involved  in  thu  affiiir, 
it  was  all  an  enigma  to  her ;  but  he  would  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  explain. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing,  Charlotte,  you  can  do 
for  me.  Restore  her  this.  I  ought  not  to  have 
kept  it  for  a  moment,  but  I  would  not  have  re- 
turned it  into  her  own  hands.  Charlotte^  I 
shaU  never  see  her  more." 

Miss  O'Gorman  took  mechanically  a  locket 
which  he  had  pulled  from  his  breast,  with  the 
ribband  to  which  it  was  attached. 

"Assuredly,"  said  she,  looking  startled;  but 
is  it  come  to  this  ?  Yet  I  see  you  regret  it — ^it 
is  all  a  misunderstanding — ^a  mistake !  Do  come 
back  with  me,  and  all  wiU  be  weU." 

''A  thousand  thanks,  good,  dear  Charlotte," 
said  he,  wringing  her  hand — "but  my  decision 
is  irrevocable.     Adieu !" 

He  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  Miss 
O'Gorman  went  quickly  to  the  house  and  sought 
Blanche.  She  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  sob- 
bing convulsively.  Charlotte  attempted  consola- 
tion. "  Will  you  not  tell  me  all  ?  I  have  seen 
and  spoken  with  Denning;  he,  too,  is  distressed. 
Calm  yourself,  and  all  wiU  be  forgiven." 

"  Impossible  !"  returned  Miss  Tremont  through 
her  tears.  "We  can  never  meet  again — and  it 
is  I  who  have  done  it.  He  seemed  to  have 
the  very  beauty  of  truth  and  nobleness  in  him 
as  he  repelled  the  accusation,  and  looked  so  very 
like  all  I  used  to  believe  him.  I  feel  convinced 
now,  that  I  wronged  him — ^but  I  am  lost  past 
redemption,  and  fbrgiveness  is  impossible.  I 
never  knew  how  much  I  loved  him  until  I  lost 
him." 

"I  cannot  perfectly  comprehend,"  said  Miss 
O'Gorman — "but  that  you  accused  him  of  some 
frightfal  thing.  Depend  upon  it  calumny  has 
been  at  work.  Who  brought  such  things  to  your 
ears?" 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  Miss  Tremont,  changing  her 
mannt^r  into  one  of  calmness,  coldness,  and  sudden 
reserve. 

"Have  you  consulted  any  body?"  continued 
Charlotte,  "  your  father — ^my  brother  ?" 

"Your  brother  knows  all;  I  have  taken  his 
advice." 

"Even  so!"  returned  Charlotte;  and  then 
silence  reigned  between  the  girls.  The  utterance 
of  that  name  appeared  to  have  fallen  like  a  breath 
of  frost  upon  the  hearts  of  both. 

But  an  idea  struck  Charlotte.  She  had  not 
fulflUed  Denning's  message ;  but  kept  the  locket 
meanwhile  in  her  custody.  She  would  go  to  him 
directly,  and  strike  the  iron  while  the  feeUngs  of 
both  were  yet  warm  with  love  and  regret.  She 
saw  that  at  this  moment  they  loved  each  other 
more  truly  than  they  had  ever  done;  and  she 
would  contrive  an  interview,  and  trusted  much 
to  the  reconciling  and  forgiving  power  of  strong^ 
affection. 
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She  ordered  the  carriage,  alleging  that  she  had 
bufiiness  in  town,  and  would  be  away  for  an  hour. 
On  the  threshold  she  met  her  brother.  Would  it 
inconvenience  her,  he  enquired,  to  call  at  the 
convent ;  he  had  a  written  message  for  the  Supe- 
rior, and  he  requested  her  to  deliver  it  to  that 
lady  with  her  own  hands. 

Li  the  sealed  note  which  she  carried  was 
written — 

**  There  are  particular  reasons  why  the  bearer 
of  this  should  suffer  restraint  for  a  few  days.  She 
is  to  be  detained  at  the  convent,  trusting  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Superior  to  discover  means  of 


persuasion — ^but  force  used,  if  necessary.  The 
Coadjutor  will  advise  further  on  the  subject." 

In  a  short  time  the  carriage  return^  without 
Miss  O'Gorman.  The  servant  reported  that  slic 
intended  spending  the  day  with  the  sisters ;  and 
as  this  was  quite  a  natural  proceeding,  it  elicited 
no  questions. 

As  to  Denning,  he  went  to  his  hotel;  wrote  a 
hurried  letter  to  Mr.  Tremont ;  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  put  up  a  few  things  for  travelling— cmd 
in  two  hours  was  on  board  a  steam-boat,  with 
steam  up  for  a  long  voyage  to  the  far  South- West. 

(To  be  continued,) 


INDIA,  ITS  PEOPLE,  AND  ITS  GOVEENMENTS. 

No.  L—THE  HINDOOS  AND  MUSSULMANS. 


If  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  regions  cxtend- 
ng  from  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  from  tho 
Indies  to  the  Burluunpootra,  spoke  one  language 
and  possessed  one  literature,  professed  one  religion 
and  were  under  one  sovreignty,  they  might,  not- 
withstanding the  distinction  of  races,  constitute 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world. 

But  from  the  earliest  accounts — from  the  con- 
quests by  Alexander,  limited  to  no  great  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Indies,  those  nations  have 
been  engaged  in  destroying  the  inhabitants  and 
devastating  the  territories  of  each  other,  enfeebling 
their  strength,  disturbing  their  internal  tranquillity, 
and  rendering  life  and  property  insecure.  In  fact, 
religious  bigotry  and  traditional  hatred  have  in- 
volved them  in  almost  perpetual  civil  war,  and 
opened  their  country  and  their  cities  to  foreign 
invasion,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 

"We  are  not  going  to  write  even  a  sketch  of  In- 
dian history.  "We  will  endeavour  to  review  clearly 
and  briefly  the  condition  of  the  nations  of  Hin- 
dostan,  before  and  since  they  became  subject  to 
British  authority. 

Without  some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  former 
as  well  as  of  the  present  condition  of  the  religions, 
traditions,  customs,  and  govenment  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  of,  or  legislate  for, 
an  empire  of  many  nations,  inhabited  by  150 
millions  of  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Parsees,  and 
other  Asiatics ;  all  now  ruled  over  by  a  Christian 
race,  of  which  not  more  than  12,000,  excluding 
the  British  regiments,  axe  residents  within  the 
vast  dominion  of  India. 

Europeans  usually  judge  of  all  other  countries 
according  to  European  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
what  is  practicable  and  impracticable.  Prench- 
mcn,  especially,  judge  all  things  according  to 
French  ideas ;  and  nearly  all  Englishmen,  whose 
travels  have  been  confined  to  the  United  Emgdom, 
view  through  an  English  social  and  political  me- 
dium, all  other  countries  and  people.  This  local 
and  false  view,  has  often  led  to  the  most  unjust 
and  impracticable  conceptioiis  and  legislation. 


Locke  drew  up  the  most  beautlM  and  rational 
theory  ever  designed,  of  a  Constitution,  extendiDg 
to  one  hundred  and  flfty-two  clauses,  for  tlie 
government  of  Carolina.  It  was  perfect  and  prac- 
tical for  such  a  nation,  or  state,  as  has  never  yet 
existed,  and  for  a  people  all  rationally  and  My 
educated,  with  no  supreme  church — no  intolerance 
in  religion — with  the  utmost  civil  andpohtical 
liberty,  and  with  the  most  refined  civilization; 
Mr.  Locke's  perfect  constitution  was,  therefore, 
found  utterly  impracticable  for  the  government 
of  Carolina. 

So  with  India.  In  our  recent  debates  in  the 
Commons,  the  arguments  and  remedies\ised  by  the 
opponents  of  the  India  Bill,  were  all  excellent  for 
Christians  and  Englishmen ;  but  they  were  utterly 
unfit  andampracticable  for  the  government  of  Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans,  and  other  Asiatics. 

If  we  seriously,  impartially,  and  justly  appre- 
ciate the  empire  over  which  the  British  Cto^m 
has  extended  its  rule  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  responsibility  of  tiie  Queen's  govern- 
ment in  administering,  and  of  Parliament  in 
legislating  for  India,  constitute  an  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Peers,  and  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  tremendous  in 
its  magnitude  and  awM  in  its  contemplation;  bat 
still  not  impracticable,  with  wisdom,  intelligence, 
and  justice,  guiding  those  who  administ^  the 
government,  laws,  and  institutions  of  that  mighty 
empire. 

Let  us,  therefore,  review  the  past,  in  order  io 
bring  knowledge  and  experience  to  aid  our  judg- 
ment in  legislating  with  regard  to  the  present  and 
the  future  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  expeditions  to  India  under  Queen  Semiramis 
and  Darius,  the  only  reliable  acquaintance  which 
we  have  of  any  part  of  India  or  its  people  is  the 
notices  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  con- 
quests by  Alexander  to  and  beyond  the  Indus  to 
tike  Hyphasis  or  Sutlej,  and  the  voyage  of  Near- 
chus  down  the  latter  and  the  Indus  to  the  oceasi 
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and  thence  by  eea  to  the  Persian  Golf  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Alexander  was  prevented  by  his  mutinous  army 
from  crossing  the  deserts  which  separate  Lahore 
from  the  fertile  countries  drained  by  the  streams 
of  the  Ganges.  He,  however,  felled  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  majestic  timber  that  grew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  to  enable  the  Phoenician 
carpenters  and  mariners  who  accompanied  him  to 
construct  a  fleet  of  more  than  2,000  ships,  eighty- 
three  of  which  had  three  banks  of  oars.  With 
this  splendid  navy  he  descended  the  Indus  to  the 
sea,  and  he  might  have  returned  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  by  sea,  but  his  army  and  mari- 
ners, all  except  his  Admiral,  Nearchus,  and  a  few 
seamen,  were  teirifled  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  and  the  mysterious  and  apparently  bound- 
less ocean. 

The  Macedonian  king,  with  his  army,  returned 
over  the  Sands  of  Eeloochistan  and  other  savage 
lands,  finally  reaching  Kerman  and  his  capital 
Babylon.  His  conquests  in  India  were  conse- 
quently abandoned,  and  wo  only  know  that  he 
fought  battles,  performed  hardy  and  daring  ex- 
ploits, that  the  inhabitants  were  Hindoos  in  reli- 
gion, and  ruled  by  their  High  Priests  or  Brahmins 
—that  they  were  divided  into  hereditary  castes, 
each  of  which  had  their  respective  employments 
and  dignities — ^that  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Jehun,  Sutlej,  and  Indus,  were  populous  and  cul- 
tivated much  in  the  same  way,  as  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  were 
invaded  and  devastated  by  Mahmud,  the  Ghaz- 
navide,  and  that  the  manners,  customs,  and  habi- 
tations of  the  Hindoos  were  nearly  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

It  would  appear  firom  the  short  account  given 
us  by  Arrian,  who  wrote  also  the  voyage  of 
Xearchus,  that  Seleucus,  the  general  of  Alexander, 
made  an  expedition  to  India  to  claim  as  his  suc- 
cessor the  countries  conquered  by  the  Macedonian ; 
but  meeting  with  the  formidable  power  of  San- 
drocotta  (or  Chadragupta)  the  Emperor  of  nearly 
all  India,  the  general  abandoned  his  pretensions 
to  any  territory  east  of  the  Indus,  and  by  inter- 
niarnage  and  mutual  presents,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  was  concluded  between  the  Hindoo 
monarch  and  the  Greek  warrior. 

According  to  the,  account,  preserved  by  Arrian, 
given  by  the  ambassador  sent  by  Seleucus  to  Pali- 
bothra,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  this  metropolis, 
supposed  by  D' Auville,  to  be  the  holy  city  of  Alla- 
fwhady  at  the  junction  of  the  Juuma  with  the 
Ganges,  was  then  ten  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
breadth.  It  had  lofty  walls,  with  570  towers, 
60  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  thirty 
cubits  deep.  Major  Eennel  insists  that  the  city 
stood  where  Patnais  now  situated;  and  numerous 
other  places,  by  Ptolomy  and  Pliny,  as  well 
as  niodem  writers,  are  given  as  its  site.  The  Em- 
peror^s  army,  says  Arrian,  consisted  of  400,000 
poldiers,  with  2,000  chariots  and  20,000  horse- 
men. 

Snch  are  the  earliest  reliable  accounts  of  the 
Hindoos  and  of  India.  The  Arabians  from  that 
period  commenced  to  make  voyages  to  India. 


Until  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India,  by  the  Portuguese;  and 
imtil  that  nation  opened  a  trade,  formed  settle- 
ments, and  made  conquests  in  Asia,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or 
Arabs,  alone  traded  with  the  empire  of  the  Hin- 
doos and  Moguls,  and  supplied  the  Venetians  and 
other  European  nations  with  the  spices,  precious 
gems,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  of  Hindostan. 
They  described  the  countries  they  visited  as  rich 
and  populous ;  and  these  accounts,  no  doubt,  after- 
wards excited  the  avarice  of  the  Mohanmiedan  in- 
vaders, who,  in  their  conquests,  were  remorseless 
in  their  cruelty,  unsparing  in  their  devastation, 
and  tyrants  in  their  domination  over  all  the 
regions  of  Hindostan. 

The  early  history  of  India,  like  that  of  many 
other  countries,  is  utterly  unknown,  or  fabulous. 
Their  writers  divide  their  annals  into  four  periods 
or  Yuffs. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  nations  and 
of  races,  are,  in  all  countries,  intimately  and  here- 
ditarily influenced  and  moulded,  according  to  the 
simplicity  or  complexity,  the  truth  or  the  false- 
hood of  their  religious  creed  and  the  ceremonies 
and  practices  of  their  worship.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  seen  so  absurd 
a  catalogue  of  gods,  doctrines,  and  monstrosities, 
as  in  the  creed  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  fabulous  accounts  of  Menu,  the  son  of 
Brahma,  assert  that  a  self-existent  and  invisible 
god  had  transformed  the  world  from  indiscernible 
darkness  by  the  breaking  of  a  golden  egg,  within 
which  resided  Brahma,  the  parent  of  idl  rational 
beings.  Brahma,  for  many  years,  while  within 
that  egg,  had  meditated  upon  himself;  and  when 
delivered  from  it,  on  its  being  broken  by  the  onset 
of  a  bull,  he  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  form- 
ing one  into  the  heavens,  the  other  into  the  earth, 
dividing  them  by  the  subtle  asther  and  the  eight 
points  of  the  world,  within  which  was  formed  a 
permanent  receptacle  of  waters.  The  Veda,  written 
in  the  Lahyrinthic  Devinagara  characters,  and  un- 
derstood only  by  the  Brahmins,  is  considered  to  be 
a  divine  revelation.  The  various  Sastras,  or  Com- 
mentaries, are  composed  in  Sanscrit,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  also  is  written  the  Puranos,  or 
circles  of  Hindoo  science. 

The  first  Yug  or  period  of  time,  the  Satya- 
yug  comprised  1,728,000  years,  the  second  or 
Tretayuga  1,296,000,  the  Dwaparyug  864,000 
years,  and  the  remaining  or  Calyayug  is  to  extend 
to  432,000  years.  The  first  of  these  periods  is 
described  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Innocence.  In 
their  fabulous  writings  they  also  give  long  lists  of 
the  dynasties  of  their  kings,  during  the  three  past 
yugas,  as  well  as  of  the  dynasties  who  reigned  at 
the  same  time  in  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  of  the 
Hindoo  dynasties  they  say  sprung  from  Pavana, 
the  god  of  lands  and  rivers,  and  others  from  the 
firmaments. 

After  Brahma,  the  first  god,  next  to  the  invisible 
of  the  great  Hindoo  Trinity,  and  who  shares  the 
essence  of  the  supreme  god,  comes  Vishnu,  the 
preserver  or  deliverer,  whose  avatars  or  monstrous 
transformations  in  his  descents  to  the  earth,  are 
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80  oonspicuooB  in  fhe  theology  of  the  HindooB. 
Yiahnu  sometiiiies  appeared  on  earth  or  in  the 
waters  as  a  fish,  or  as  a  horse  with  several  heads, 
and  in  various  other  hideous  forms.  Siva  or  the 
Destroyer  is  the  third  deity.  Some  of  the  Hin- 
doos consider  this  god,  who  also  makes  visita- 
tions in  various  hideous  forms,  superior  either  to 
Brahma  or  Yishnu. 

Among  the  female  deities  Doorpa  is  the  chief. 
Her  original  name  was  Farvati,  but  having  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  9,000,000  of  warriors, 
who,  all  OTfMd  cap-a-pie,  sprung  out  of  her  body,  de- 
stroyed the  giant  Doorga,  she  assumed  his  name. 
She  is  the  partner  of  Siva,  the  destroyer.  This  god- 
dess assumes  as  many  transformations  as  Vishnu ; 
occasionally  appearing  perfectly  black,  as  Kalee  the 
goddess  of  mui^er,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Thugs, 
with  the  skulls  and  hands  of  numerous  slaughtered 
giants  hanging  round  her  waist,  and  two  dead 
bodies  suspended  as  ear-rings.  The  avatars  of 
this  monster  are  the  most  hideous  of  all  represen- 
tations of  horrors.  She  is  the  peculiar  goddess  of 
the  Dakoita,  or  robber-gangs  of  Bengal.  The 
Thugs  also  always  invoke  and  worship  her,  before 
setting  out  to  commit  their  assassinations.  Be- 
sides these  gods  and  goddesses,  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  inferior  deities,  inhabiting  the  Swerga, 
a  kind  of  heaven,  and  their  number  is  represented 
as  333,000,000.  A  selection  only  is  worshipped. 
One  ^eat  deity  is  KarUJcBya,  the  god  of  war.  He 
has  SIX  heads  and  twelve  hands,  all  bearing  wea- 
pons, and  he  is  represented  as  riding  upon  a  huge 
peacock.  Among  the  other  deities  is  Ganessa,  a 
fat  monster,  with  the  head  of  an  elephant.  A 
pious  Hindoo  will  do  nothing  without  invoking 
this  terrible  god.  There  are  also  other  respective 
gods,  as  Suraya  of  the  Sun ;  Favana,  of  the  winds ; 
Agnee,  of  fire ;  Yaruna,  of  the  waters ;  Kuvera, 
of  riches;  Aswinder,  of  physicians;  and  Yama  is 
a  deity  who  judges  the  dead.  Yenus  and  Ceres 
appear  united  in  the  goddess  of  plenty  and  beauty, 
called  Ldksmi.  The  patroness  of  learning  is  called 
Saraswatti. 

The  Hindoos  have  also  their  devils,  who  occa- 
sionally storm  and  occupy  the  abodes  of  the  Gods. 
The  rivers  and  mountains  are  also  deified.  Even 
the  serpents  are  included  in  the  many  objects  of 
devotion ;  but  the  cow  is  the  holiest  of  all  animal 
deities.  Transmigration  of  souls  is  inculcated  by 
all  the  Brahmins  and  priests,  and  believed  by  all 
Hindoos. 

The  most  splendid  temples  have  been  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  Hindoo  deities;  with  all 
their  vices  and  all  the  crimes  sanctioned  by  Brah- 
minical  doctrines,  they  had  virtues  and  morals, 
yet  it  is  almost  impossible  for  human  imagination 
to  conceive  a  religion  so  low  and  degrading  to  the 
human  intellect  as  that  which  generally  prevailed 
over  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of 
the  first  Mohammedan  invasion.  The  Hindoos  had 
however  their  system  of  astronomy,  their  zodiacs, 
and  a  knowledge  of  sciences  not  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  India,  at  the  period  of  the 
first  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  long  afterwards, 
presented  the  extremes  of  magnificence  and  bar- 
barism.    There   were  contrasted  with   pplcndid 


palaces  and  temples,  Suttees,  Thugees,  Dakoitees, 
and  infanticide,  as  universally  prevailing  custoniB 
and  crimes  sanctioned  by  rel]g:ion. 

Sir  William  Jones  has,  however,  made  as  ac- 
quainted with  somd  of  the  most  subUme  doctrines 
of  one  Supreme  Deity  found  in  the  Yedas,  espe- 
cially the  Holiest  Text,  which  sets  forth,  '^  Let  us 
adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  Sun,  the  god- 
head, who  iUumines  all — who  recreates  all— from 
whom  all  proceed — ^to  whom  all  must  retom— 
whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  understanding  aright 
in  our  progress  towards  his  holy  seat. 

''  What  the  Sun  and  light  are  to  the  visible 
world,  that  are  the  supreme  good  and  PntiK,  to 
the  intellectual  and  invisible  universe.  Without 
eyes,  he  sees — ^without  ears,  he  hears— without 
hand  or  foot,  he  runs  rapidly  and  walks  firmly. 
He  knows  whatever  can  be  known,  but  there  is 
none  who  knows  him.  Him  the  wise  call  the 
Supreme,  Pervading  Spirit." 

But  unhappily  tiiese  beautifiil  and  sublime 
ideas  are  inundated  and  drowned  in  the  supenti- 
tious,  idolatrous,  and  horrible  worship  of  the  more 
terrible  and  supposed  visible,  or  at  least  visitoriil 
deities  of  the  hideous  Pantheon  of  the  Hindoos 
Hope  and  fear,  those  passions  which  have,  and 
ever  will,  influence  mankind,  are  overruling  in  the 
superstitions  of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  MubsuI- 
man.  iN'or  must  we  overlook  them  while  go?em- 
ing  or  making  laws  for  India. 

The  first  caste  among  the  Hindoos  is  the  Brah- 
min,— ^next  the  soldier,-— then  the  capitalist  or 
trader, — ^and  then  immeasurably  low  in  degrada- 
tion, the  labourer.  The  distinctions  and  sepan- 
tions  are  hereditary  and  irrevocable. 

The  Bhudist  worship  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
Ceylon,  although  it  originated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.     The  first  great  interference  with  the 
worshippers  of  the  383,000,000  of  gods,  was  by 
those  who  came  forth  believing  in  an  ctenol 
truth,  that  there  is  but  one  Gk)d,  and  in  the  bold 
and  succcssM    fidsehood  that  Mohamed  is  His 
Prophet.     Mahmud,  the  Ghaznavede,  or  Ghizni- 
vide,  was  the  son  of  Subuktagi,  the  slave  of  the 
slave  of  the  slave  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  or 
Commander    of   the  Faithful;    by  serving  his 
master  in  a  successf^il  revolution,  he  became  his 
General  in  the  sovereignty  which  he  founded  in 
Ghazna,  or  Ghizni,  which  included  the  countrv 
of  the  warlike  Afghans,  Cabul,  and  Gandabsr. 
Subuktagi  is  extolled  as  distinguished  fbrinsdom, 
firmness,  mercy,  and  simplicity.    Mahmud,  his 
son  and  successor,  made  twelve  expeditions  to  India, 
between  997  and  1025;  extended  his  empire  from 
Transoxiana  to  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan,  snd  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.    Hi«  war 
against  the  Hindoos,  by  which  he  acquired  grnt 
wealth  and  historical  fame,  was  a  war  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Mussulman  for  the  destruction  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentoos.    His  conquests  were  more 
wonderful  and  successM  than  those  of  Alexander 
or  Crosar.     Never  was  Mahmud  discoursged  bj 
the  formidable  difiiculties  which  lay  between  his 
own  dominions  and  those  of  India.    Ho  orcr- 
came  all  the  obstacles  of  the  desert,  of  mountains, 
rivers,  and  climate.    He  marched  over  Caahmerc 
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and  Thibet  to  the  upper  Ganges ;  he  enoountered, 
and  captured  or  destroyed  4,000  boats  on  the 
Indus ;  and  he  entered  and  plundered  the  popu- 
lous rich  cities  of  fiime,  with  its  prodigious  sacred 
wealth-— of  Tanassar,  with  its  unparalleled  rich 
shrine  of  gold ;  Eanouge,  with  its  30,000  Bete 
shops  and  60,000  musicians ;  Muttra,  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Krishna^  Moultan,  and  Delhi, 
Lahore,  all  abounding  in  wealth  and  splendour. 
He  reduced  the  Eajahs  to  vassalage  and  the 
payment  of  tribute;  and  though  he  ]^enerally 
spared  the  liyes  of  the  people,  he  attacked  the 
worship  and  holy  places  of  the  Hindoos  with  un- 
sparing ferocity.  He  levelled  several  hundred 
temples  and  pi^odas ;  thousands  of  idols  were  by 
his  orders  broken ;  and  the  precious  metals  and 
gems  of  which  those  gods  and  pagodas  were  con- 
structed or  adorned,  amply  rewarded  the  army  of 
the  Destroyers. 

Of  all  those  temples,  the  Pagoda  of  Sumnath  in 
Gozerat  was  the  most  famous.  It  was  flanked 
on  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  was  strongly 
fortified  by  art,  as  well  as  naturally  by  a  narrow 
precipice  on.  the  land-side.  The  neighbouring 
city  and  country  was  inhabited  by  desperate  fana- 
tics. The  great  deity  of  the  temple  had  his  service 
performed  didly  by  2,000  Brahmins,  and  he  was 
washed  each,  morning  in  water  brought  from  the 
Ganges.  Two  thousand  villages  contributed  their 
whole  revenue  to  maintain  this  gorgeous  temple. 
To  its  service  was  also  attached  a  body  of  300 
musicians,  the  same  number  of  barbers,  and  500 
dancing  girls  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  belonging 
to  families  of  distinction. 

The  fanatics  of  Sumnath  admitted  that  the 
towns  already  conquered  by  Mahmud  were  pun- 
ished for  their  sins;  but  they  proudly  asserted 
that  those  "who  worshipped  in  their  temple,  were 
so  holy  in  their  lives,  that,  if  the  Sultan  dared  to 
approach  their  sacred  ground,  the  vengeance  of 
their  deity  would  overwhelm  him  in  destruction. 
The  Islamite  was  neither  daunted  by  their  threats  or 
by  the  difficulties  of  a  seige.  Fifty  thousand  Gen- 
toos  were  victimized  by  the  scimitar  or  the  spear 
of  the  Turks.  The  city  and  the  temple  were  taken 
by  assault,  the  pagoda  was  desecrated,  and  the 
priests  insulted.  The  Brahmins  stood  around 
their  idol,  and  as  Mahmud  approached  to  cleave 
its  head,  they  offered  a  ransom  in  money  equal  in 
amount  to  more  than  £10,000,000  for  its  preser- 
vation. Mahmud  scorned  to  bargain  for  idolatry. 
He  broke  the  stone  image  by  heavy  blows  with 
his  mace.  It  was  hollow  within,  and  its  belly 
was  filled  with  rubies  and  pearls  of  incalculably 
greater  value  than  the  amount  offered  for  its  ran- 
som. The  fact  affords  a  probable  reason  for  the 
Hberality  and  devotion  of  the  Brahmins.  The 
treasure  and  the  fragments  of  the  idol  were  sent 
triumphantly  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia  and  to 
Ghasna. 

Mahmud,  the  Ohtunauide,  returned  with  all 
the  magniflcence  of  a  conqueror  to  his  own  domi- 
nions. He  will  ever  rank  as  an  eminent  per- 
sonage, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  warriors  in 
Oriental  history.  He  was  endowed  with  many 
virtues;    rendered  Ghi^ni  a  celebrated   seat   of 


learning — ^he  founded  a  university,  presided  over 
by  the  philosopher,  Oonsuri ;  yet  after  patron- 
izing, he  mortally  offended  the  celebrated  Fer- 
dusi.  His  avarice  was  insatiable,  and  no  man 
ever  accumulated  such  great  treasures  of  dia- 
monds, rubies,  pearls,  gold  and  silver.  In  1030 
ho  died  in  grief,  although  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  100,000  infantry  and  55,000  cavalry, 
with  1,300  war  elephants,  because  the  Turkmans, 
introduced  by  himself,  had  acquired  a  power 
which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom, 
and  which,  soon  after  his  death,  was  overturned 
by  the  Seldaehukian  Turks,  who  established  in 
Persia  a  new  and  famous  dynasty. 

The  Ghisnivide  Dynasty  existed,  reviving  but 
more  frequently  declining  in  power,  until  de- 
stroyed by  Mohammed  Ghor,  who  established  his 
brother's  throne  in  Ghisni  in  1174,  annexed  La- 
hore, attacked  the  powerful  king  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  his  army  of  200,000  infantry  and  3,000 
elephants,  and  routed  them  with  terrible  slaughter, 
pursuing  them  for  forty  mUes. 

The  King  of  Delhi  raised  a  new  and  greater 
army;  but  the  Mussulman  marched  into  India, 
and  with  his  squadrons  of  cavalry  broke  down  the 
vaunted  "rank-breaking  elephants,  the  war- tread- 
ing horses,  and  blood-thirsty  soldiers"  of  the 
King  of  the  Hindoos,  although  they  had  sworn  by 
the  Ganges  to  perish  or  conquer.  The  impetuosity 
of  Scythian  warfare  put  into  utter  confiision  and 
into  complete  flight  the  great  army  of  the  King  of 
Delhi,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  on  record.  During  the  nine  expeditions  of 
Mohammed  Ghor  into  Indostan,  he  carried  back 
to  Ghizni,  treasures  to  an  incredible  amount, 
placed  his  lieutenant  Cuttub  in  the  Government  of 
Delhi,  defeated  the  King  of  Kanouje,  besieged 
and  entered  the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  destroyed 
its  thousand  shrines  of  idols,  and  sent  4,000  camels 
loaded  with  its  treasures  of  precious  stones  and 
gold  to  Ghisni.  But  this  great  conqueror  was 
assassinated  while  asleep,  near  the  banks  of  the- 
Indus,  by  a  band  of  Gwickwars,  who  forced  their 
way,  after  slaying  the  sentinels,  into  his  chamber^ 
where  they  plunged  twenty  daggers  into  his  body. 
He  left  no  heir,  but  his  lieutenant  Cuttub  founded 
an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by  Moham- 
medans, in  the  India  of  the  Hindoos;  while 
another  lieutenant  ruled  in  the  Mussulman  terri- 
tories. 

The  Affghan  Dynasty  was  distinguished  for  its 
ferocity,  assassination,  and  irregular  accessions  to 
the  throne,  imtil  broken  down  by  the  inroads  and 
conquests  of  Timor  the  Tartar,  called  Tamerlane, 
and  imtil  vanquished  by  the  most  remarkable 
descendant  of  Tamerlane,  the  Great  Baber,  and 
the  permanent  founder  of  the  Mahommedan,  or 
Mogul  Dynasty,  in  1526. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  of  the  Affghan 
Dynasty,  such  was  the  irregularity  of  successions, 
caused  by  assassinations,  civil  wars,  and  treachery, 
that  no  family  succeeded  for  three  generations,  in 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  No  power  haa 
been  pregnant  with  greater  calamities  than  those 
which  (^cted  the  Hindoos  during  the  whole  of 
the  Affghcm  tyranny. 
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From  the  downfal  of  tho  Affghan  Soyereigns,  in 
1526,  until  tho  death  of  Aurcngezibe,  in  1707, 
the  Mogul  Empire  maintained  a  power  and  splen- 
dour over  all  India  of  the  greatest  magnificence; 
but  from  the  death  of  that  bigoted,  intolerant,  and 
yet  bold  and  vigorous  monarch,  tho  decline  of  that 
empire  was,  until  its  fall,  rapid  and  irretrievable. 

The  Mogul  dynasty — the  conquests  of  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French — the  first  inter- 
course of  tiie  English  with  Hindostan — ^the  con- 
dition of  India  at  that  period — ^the  progress  of 
the  Company  until  they  became  territorial  Sove- 
reigns, after  the  day  on  which  Glive  fought  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Plussy — the  Mahratta  and 
other  wars — ^the  extinction  of  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  French  power  and  commerce  in  and  with 
India,  we  must  reserve  for  our  next,  and  its 
following  numbers.  But  after  fairly  examining 
the  govemmeut  and  administration  of  the  East 
India  Company,  siQce  that  extraordinary  corpo- 
ration, of  usiudly  rather  an  ignorant   than  an 


intelligent  proprietary,  became  territorial  sore- 
reigns — condemning  their  previous  avaricious 
poHcy  and  the  conduct  of  many  of  their 
officers  and  agents,  who  often  committed  great 
crimes,  and  outraged  both  religion  and  morals; 
looking  at  the  raddcal  defects  of  their  plan  of 
government,  wc  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  will  appear  wonderful  in  history,  not  that 
they  have  performed  so  little,  but  that  they 
have  accomplished  so  much,  for  the  beneiit 
of  India,  for  tho  extension  of  British  do- 
minion, and  with  so  few  crimes  to  tamish  the 
honour,  credit,  and  bravery  of  the  nation,  which 
sent  forth  tho  adventurers,  merchants,  fleets,  and 
soldiers,  who  from  being  mere  traders  for  140 
years,  have  progressively  during  the  last  100 
year^  made  tho  Queen  of  England  sovereign  over 
all  the  kingdoms  once  forming  the  empire  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mohammedans 
and  Mahrattas.  M^G. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Not  far  from  "Westminster  Abbey,  as  most  of 
our  readers  know  well,  stands  the  gorgeous  pile 
which  Mr.  Barry  has  designed,  and  for  which 
in  a  pecuniary  sense  a  patient  public  has  been 
rather  handsomely  bled.  Few  are  there  who 
have  looked  at  that  pile  fix)m  the  Bridge— or 
from  the  numerous  steamers  which  throng  the 
river— -or  loitered  round  it  on  a  simmier's  eve, 
without  feeling  some  little  reverence  for  the  spot 
haunted  by  noble  memories  and  heroic  shades 
— where  to  this  day  congregate  the  talent, 
the  wealth,  the  learning,  tho  wisdom  of  the  land. 
It  is  true,  there  are  men,  and  that  amiable  cynic, 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  is  one  of  them,  who  main- 
tain that  the  House  of  Commons  is  utterly  cor- 
rupt—that there  is  not  a  man  in  that  House,  but 
has  his  price ;  but  wo  instinctively  feel  that  such 
a  general  charge  is  false — that  no  institution 
could  exist  steeped  in  tho  demoralization  Mr. 
Drummond  supposes — that  his  statement  is  ra- 
ther one  of  those  ingenious  paradoxes,  in  which 
eccentric  men  delight,  than  a  sober  exposition  of 
the  real  truth.  Mr.  Drummond  should  know 
better.  A  poor  penny-a-liner— of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament, without  a  rap  in  his  pocket — ^might  be 
excused  such  cyncism ;  but  it  docs  not  become  an 
elderly  religious  gentleman,  well  shaven — ^with 
clean  linen,  and  a  good  estate.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  mixed  assembly.  It  contains  the  fool 
of  quality — the  Beotian  squire— the  needy  ad- 
venturer— tho  unprincipled  charlatan;  but  these 
men  do  not  rule  it— do  not  form  its  opinion — do 
not  have  have  much  influence  in  it.  It  is  an 
assembly  right  in  the  main.  Practically  it  con- 
sists of  well-endowed,  well-informed  business 
men— men  with   little    enthusiasm,    but   with 


plenty  of  common  sense,  and  with  more  than 
average  intellect,  integrity,  and  wealth.  Still 
more  may  be  said.  ,A11  that  is  great  in  our 
land  is  there.  It  boasts  the  brightest  names  in 
literature,  in  eloquence,  and  law.  Our  island- 
mother  has  no  more  distinguished  sons  than  those 
whose  names  we  see  figuring  day  by  day  in  the 
division  lists.  Nowhere  can  a  man  see  an  as- 
sembly more  honourable,  more  to  be  held  in  ho- 
nour, for  all  that  men  do  honour,  than  tho  British 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  we  now  propose 
to  introduce  the  reader. 

We  suppose  it  to  be  the  night  of  an  important 
debate,    and  that  we  have  an    order   for  the 
Stranger's  Gallery.     As  the  gallery  ^-ill  not  hold 
more  than  seventy,  and  as  each  member  may  give 
an  order,  it  is  very  clear  that  at  four,  when  the 
gallery  will  be  thrown  open,  there  "wiU  be  more 
waiting  for  admission  than  the  place  can  posably 
contain,  and  that  our  only  chance  of  getting  in 
will   be   by  being   there   as    early  as  possible, 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the  Budget, 
for  instance,  there  were  strangers  waiting  for  ad- 
mission as  early  as  ten  in  the  morning,    ^e  go 
down  about  one,  and  are  immediately  directed  to 
a  low,  dark   cellar,  with  but  little  light,  save 
what  comes   from  a  fire,  that  makes  the  place 
anything  but  refreshingly  cool  or  pleasant  Being 
of  a  stoical  turn  of  mind,  we  bear  our  lot  in  pa- 
tience, not,  however,  without  thinking  that  tto 
Commons  might  behave  more  re^ectfoUy  to  the 
sovereign  people,  than  by  condgning  them  to  wis 
horrid  black  hole.     It  is  in  vain  we  try  to  read- 
it  is  too  dark  for  that;  or  to  talk— the  atmos- 
phere is  too  oppressive  even  for  that  slight  exer- 
tion;   and  so  wo  wile  away  the  time  in  a  gentle 
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rcrerie,  occasionally  interrapted  by  the  purchase 
of  oranges  froia  ^e  merry  Irish  woman,  who 
comes  to  ns  as  a  ministering  angd,  and  is  in 
capital  spirits  at  doing  so  much  business,  and  only 
wishes  there  was  a  budget  once  a  week.  As 
60on  as  this  room  is  Aill,  the  rest  of  tho  strangers 
are  pat  under  the  custody  of  the  police  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall.  This  is  much  more  pleasant  than 
waiting  in  the  cellar,  for  there  is  a  continual 
passing  to  and  fro  of  lords  and  lawyers,  and  M.F.'s 
and  parliamentary  agents  and  witnesses ;  so  that 
il'  you  do  not  get  into  tho  House,  you  still  see 
something  going  on.  But  in  the  cellar  you  sit, 
as  Shelley  says, 

Like  a  party  in  a  parlour, 
All  silent,  and  all  damned ! 

At  length  we  hear  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  it  is  a 
welcome  sound,  for  it  announces  that  the  Speaker 
is  going  to  prayers.  A  few  minutes,  and  another 
ringing  makes  us  aware  of  the  pleasing  fact  that 
that  gentleman's  devotions  have  already  com- 
menc(5.  "We  are  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  we 
bow  that  the  policeman  who  has  had  us  in  charge, 
and  who  has  ranged  us  in  the  order  of  our  respec- 
tive entrances,  will  presently  command  the  first 
five  to  get  out  their  orders  and  proceed.  The 
happy  moment  at  last  arrives,  and  with  a  light 
heart  wc  run  up  several  flights  of  stairs  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  house. 

At  first  we  hardly  know  what  we  see.  Chaos 
Kcms  come  again ;  every  one  is  out  of  his  place. 
On  the  Opposition  benches  sits  Joseph  Hume,  on 
the  Ministerial,  Colonel  Sibthorp.  All  is  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  No  one  but  the  Speaker 
seems  to  know  what  he  is  about.  It  is  the  hour 
devoted  to  private  business.  Amidst  tho  hum  of 
conversation  we  hear  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the 
Speaker,  hastily  reading  over  the  titles  of  bills, 
and  declaring  tiiem  read  a  first,  or  second,  or  third 
time,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  we  hear  him 
announce  the  name  of  some  honourable  M.P.,  who 
immediately  rises  and  reads  a  statement  of  the 
petition  he  holds  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  im- 
mediately rushes  down  to  the  clerk,  and  which, 
thereupon,  the  Speaker  declares,  is  ordered  to  lie 
npon  the  table — literally  the  petition  is  popped 
into  a  bag.  In  the  meanwhile  we  take  a  look 
around.  We  are  up  in  the  Strangers*  Gallery; 
before  us  is  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  which  is  a  row 
nearer  tho  busy  scene,  and  which  is  fiimished  with 
easy  leather  cushions,  while  we  sit  upon  bare 
b^xuds.  On  either  side  of  the  house  are  galleries, 
^try  pleasant  to  sit,  or  lie,  or  occasionally  sleep 
on,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  see  in  them  old  fogies, 
red  in  the  face,  talking  over  the  last  bit  of  scandal, 
and  young  mustached  lords  or  officers,  sleeping 
3^ay  the  time,  to  be  ready,  when  the  house  breaks 
up,  for 

Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Opposite  to  us  is  the  Reporters'  Gallery.  Already 
some  dozen  of  them  are  there ;  those  three  boxes 
in  the  middle  belong  to  the  Times.  At  present, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  taking  it  easy ; 
they  will  have  to  work  hard  enough  anon.  Above 
them  are  gilt  wires,  behind  wHch  we  see  the 


glare  of  silks  and  satins,  and  fedntly — ^for  other- 
wise attention  would  be  drawn  from  the  gentlemen 
to  the  ladies  above — ^but  still  clearly  enough  to 
make  us  believe — 

That  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven, 

we  see  outlines  of  female  forms,  and  we  wonder 
if  the  time  wiU  ever  arrive  when  Lucretia  Motf  s 
dream  shall  be  realized,  and  woman  take  her  seat 
in  the  senate,  side  by  side  with  the  tyrant  man. 
Under  the  Eeporters'  Gallery,  and  immediately 
facing  us,  sits  the  Speaker,  in  his  chair  of  state. 
On  his  right  are  the  Treasury  Benches ;  on  the 
left,  those  where  the  Opposition  are  condemned 
to  sit,  and  fiime  and  fret  in  vain.  Between 
these  benches  is  the  table  at  which  the  clerk 
sits,  and  on  which  petitions,  when  they  are 
received,  are  ordered  to  lie,  and  where  lie  the 
green  boxes,  on  which  orators  are  very  fond  of 
striking,  in  order  to  give  to  their  speecnes  parti- 
cular force.  At  the  end  of  this  table  commences 
the  gangway,  which  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
independent  statesmen,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
at  particular  times,  the  most  passionate  appeals 
are  addressed.  Lower  down,  is  the  Bar  of  tho 
House ;  and  that,  in  our  position,  we  cannot  see. 
At. the  end  of  the  table  lies  the  "  gilt  bauble,"  as 
Cromwell  called  the  mace — ^which  is  the  sign  of 
the  Speaker's  presence,  and  which  is  always  put 
under  the  table  when  the  Speaker  leaves  tho  chair. 
When  a  message  from  the  Lords  is  announced,  the 
Mace-bearer,  bearing  the  mace,  goes  to  the  Bar  of 
House,  and  meets  the  Messenger,  who  comes 
forward  bowing,  and  retires  in  the  same  manner, 
with  his  face  to  the  Speaker,  for  it  would  be  a 
terrible  breach  of  etiquette  were  the  Messenger 
to  favour  that  illustrious  personage  with  a  glimpse 
of  his  back.  When  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair 
no  one  else  occupies  it.  One  of  the  forms  of  the 
House,  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  and  often  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  was  employed  to  some 
purpose  the  last  time  we  were  in  the  House.  Ac- 
cording to  Parliamentary  rules,  when  the  Speaker 
puts  the  motion  for  leaving  the  chair,  previous 
to  the  House  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
it  is  at  the .  option  of  any  member  who  has  a 
grievance,  to  bring  it  forward  then.  Accordingly, 
Tom  Buncombe  skilfully  availed  himself  of  this 
privilege.  The  ridiculous  proceedings  of  the 
Government  in  the  late  gunpowder  plot,  was  the 
burden  of  honest  Tom's  speech.  Buncombe  ex- 
patiated on  tho  hardship  done  to  Mr.  Hales, 
showed  that  tho  Times  had  libelled  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  even  more  than  Kossuth,  and  did,  what  ho 
generally  docs,  make  the  house  laugh.  Palmcr- 
ston  answered  with  equal  ease,  and  was  equally 
successful  in  making  the  house  laugh ;  and  the 
man  who  does  that  wiU  always  be  heard  in  St. 
Stephen's.  Lord  Budley  Stuart  then  started  to 
his  legs,  to  express  his  delight  to  find  that  Lord 
Palmerston  declared  that  Kossuth  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair,  and  then  wandered  into  a 
panegyric  on  Palmerston  himself.  Lord  Budley  is  a 
good  man  and  an  honest  man,  but  he  is  not  a  first- 
rate  tactician;  and  there  arc  better  orators  than 
he.    In  his  untiring  devotion  to  tho  cause  of  the 
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esdle  and  fhe  refugee,  he  degerves  thanks  and 
praise;  one  feels  inclined  to  repeat  Coleridge's 
lines,  and  say : — 

Oh,  ladj,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure, 
Where  learnt  jou  tliat  heroic  measure  ? 

But  still  his  lordship  is  not  always  up  to  the  mark, 
and  certainly  was  not  so  on  the  occasion  to  which 
we  refer.  But  if  ho  was  not,  that  hroad-shoulderod, 
square-headed  Quaker  by  his  side,  John  Bright, 
was,  and  he,  at  any  rate,  determined  that  Palmer- 
ston  should  not  bo  let  off  so  easily.    As  Lord 
Dudley  sat  down,  up  then  rose  honest  John.  Kos- 
suth had  been  slandered  in  an  article  in  the  Times, 
which  not  a  man  calling  himself  a  gentleman 
would  put  his  hand  to.     That  was  a  point  which 
the  House  took  up  and  cheered.     Country  gentle- 
men— poor  old  Spooner  sitting  on  his  bench  alone 
"-could  join  in  that.    Then  Kossuth  had  been 
dogged  by  spies.     Was  that  with  Palmerston's 
sanction.  His  lordship  blandly  replied ;  but  Bright 
is  not  a  man  easily  soaped  dowui  and  he  returned 
iresh  and  furious  to  the  charge.     His  lordship 
again  rose  to  reply,   but  without  the  life  that 
amused  the  House  when  he  replied  to  Buncombe. 
Then  Cobden,  regardless  of  the  noble  lord's  feel- 
ings, would  have  got  him  up  again,  had  not  the 
Speaker    interfered.      This  chattering  must  be 
stopped.     Lord  Palmerston  hod  already  spoken 
three  times.     It  was  time  the  badger-baiting  were 
ended.     The  pause  gave  occasion  to  some  Irish 
M.P.  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  ministers'  money, 
and  to  get  what  Mr.  Maguire  termed  an  evasive 
reply  from  the  Treasury  benches,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  made  a  nice  little 
row  by  itself;  but  the  Kossuth  matter  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Cobden  was  de- 
termined to  have  his  say  as  well  as  his  alter  ego. 
Bright.     Accordingly,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  got 
a  cheer  or  two  from  the  House  for  the  Hungarian 
hero,  and  then  came  down  on  Lord  John,  who,  as 
he  generally  docs,  made  a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech.    Ko  man  can  do  this  better  than  Lord 
John ;  and  there  tho  matter  ended,  and  the  House 
then  proceeded  with  its  business.     Such  forms  as 
those  we  refer  to  have  advantages — they  give  men 
opportunities  of  uttering  their  sentiments  — of 
castigating  Governments  when  they  deserve  it — 
of  being  a  terror  to  Ministers  when  evil-disposed. 
But  time  has  passed  away,  and  the  hour  for 
private  business  has  ceased.     The  benches  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  are  already  filled.     That  first 
row  on  tho  Speaker's  right  contains  the  Ministers. 
The  diminutive  Lord  John  sits  by  the  side  of  the 
gigantic  Graham,  and  near  Lord  Palmerston,  a 
man  who  shares  with  Joseph  Hume  the  honour  of 
being  tho  father  of  tho  House,  and  who  stiU  carries 
his  years  well.     Joseph  Hume  is  still  as  fresh  and 
gay  as  a  four-year-old,  and  if  Dodd  be  an  authority 
he  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1811,  while  in  1809 
wo  find  Palmerston  in  office.     Further  ftx)m  the 
Speaker,  and  nearer  the  stranger's  gallery,  sit 
Gladstone — Molcsworth — Wilson — tholawofficcrs 
sitting  still  further  removed  from  us.     Fronting 
them  are  tho  Opposition,  and  that  Jewish-looking 
individual,  with  a  white  vest,  that  renders  him 


the  observed  of  all  observers,  is  the  leader  of 
the  great  Protectionist  party,  whose  battles  bo  has 
fought — whose  councils  he  has  guided — ^whose 
chiefii,  at  one  time,  he  placed  upon  the  Treasury 
bench  itself.     Up  in  the  gallery  no  one  is  watched 
so  anxiously  as  he.    Lord  Palmerston  ib  the  next 
best  stared-at  man  in  the  House ;  and  thou  the 
diminutive  Lord  John.    But  we  all  like  to  look 
at  Disraeli.  So  far  as  the  Opposition  are  concerned, 
the  debate  generally  languishes  till  Disradi  rises 
to  speak.     His  custom  is  to  sit  motionless  as  a 
mummy  all  night,  with  his  chin  buried  in  his 
bosom,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  except  when 
he  takes  them  to  bite  or  examine  the  state  of  his 
nails — a  nervous  action  which  I  believe  he  uncon- 
sciously performs.    His  speeches  are  fine  displays; 
he  has  a  voice  that  one  may  hear  in  every  part  of 
the  House.     There  is  a  daring  saucy  look  in  his 
face,  which  at  once  excites  your  interest.    He  is 
not  a  large  man,  but  he  looks  weU  put  together, 
with  his  head  in  the  right  place ;  but  he  neTcr 
seems  in  earnest,  or  to  have  a  great  principle; 
he  is  an  admirable  actor,  and  blends  tiie  useful 
necessary  business  talk  with  the  ornamental  and 
the  personal,  as  no  other  man  in  the  House  doc& 
Generally  he  looks  glum,  and  talks  to  no  one 
except  to  Bateson,  one  of  the  Opposition  whippers- 
in,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  his  private  secrctarv, 
who,  however,  prefers  mostly  gossiping  in  the 
lobby  to  the,  war  of  words  earned  on  in  the  House. 
There  are  times  also  when  Disraeli  looks  more 
cheerful.     On  that  memorable  November  morning 
when  he  was  ousted  &om  place— when  his  party 
were  ingloriously  driven  from  the  Eden  in  which 
they  had  long  hoped  to  repose,  back  into  the 
bleak  and  desert  world,  the  ex-Chancellor  came 
out  of  the  lobby  gay  and  fresh  as  if  the  majority 
had  been  with  hun,  not  against  him ;  there  was 
an  unwonted  gaiety  in  his  walk,  and  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  but  the  excitement  of  the  contest  was 
hardly  over.     The  swell  of  the  storm  was  still 
there.     Still  rang  in  his  ears  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause— audible  to  us  even  in  the  lobby,  which 
greeted  his  daring  retorts  and  audacious  personali- 
ties.    By  the  side  of  Disraeli  sits  that  respectable 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Sir  John  Packing- 
ton — near  him  the  gentle  Walpole,  of  whom  it 
maybe  said  that  he  never  took  a  joke;  the  ready- 
tongued  and  clever  Sir  rrederick  Thesiger,  and 
other  party  lights.     On  the  bench  behind  sits  the 
grey-haired  Spooner,   still  eager  in  his  crusade 
against  Maynooth;  and  behind  him  we  hare  a 
regular  row  of  farmers*  friends.     That  tall  noble- 
man, in  sporting  costume,  with  indistinct  utter- 
ance, with  vehement  but  monotonous  action,  is 
the  ]ilarquis  of  Granby.     Next  to  him  is  the 
lugubrious  representative  of  Cambridge  fens  and 
flats — ^near  by  are  other  remnants  of  the  forlorn 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  British  Industry 
and  Capital.     On  the  same  side  of  the  House,  bnt 
below  the  gangway,  sit  the  Lish  ultra-Boraanists 
and  Tenant  Leaguers — a  band  formidable  frm 
their  obstinacy  and  audacity.    There  they  »t, 
Maguire,  the  Irish  DisraeU — Oavan  Duflyoftho 
J\^fl^wn— Lucas  of  the  ra^/^*/— determined  to  side 
with  no  cartr — to  support  no  Government  that 
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\rill  not  give  to  Ireland  all  they  want  for  her — 
determined  to  make  Ireland  what  she  has  ever 
been,  a  Btumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  who 
rule. 

Behind  the  gangway,  but  on  the  ministerial  side 
d  the  House,  ait  the  Manchester  School.  Its 
chiefe  are  never  heard  without  attention.  Cobden 
and  Bright  never  open  their  mouths,  but  the  House 
listens.  Obscurer  Eadicals,  Lord  Dudley  Stewart, 
Mr.  TV.  Williams,  and  others,  may  be  on  their 
legs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  sound  being 
heard.  The  extreme  men  all  sit  together.  That 
pale,  thinking,  determined  man,  with  spectacles, 
is  Edward  Miall,  of  the  Nonconformist  —  the 
leader  and  the  light — the  iutamen  et  deem  of  the 
more  advanced  and  intelligent  section  of  English 
Nonconformists.  Below  him  sits  that  Church  Be- 
fonner,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  High  up  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial benches,  but  near  the  gangway,  sita 
smiling  Joseph  Hume,  the  best  tempered  man 
and  most  frequent  speaker  in  the  House.  Fortu- 
nately, Joseph  does  not  speak  long ;  if  he  did,  he 
would  be  very  tiresome  indeed.  Tom  Buncombe, 
the  pet  of  the  great  unwashed — a  class  that  we 
trust  will  materially  diminish,  since  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  taken  the  duty  off  soap,  sits 
immediately  behind;  and  near  him  you  see  a 
short  mountain  of  a  man,  with  large,  thoughtful 
head,  long,  grey  hair,  and  curious  Quaker  hat. 
ThatisViUiam  Johnson  Fox— the  "  Publicola"  of 
the  Weekly  Dispatch — the  "Norwich  Weaver 
Boy,"  of  the  League — an  orator  whose  orations  at 
the  Anti- Corn-Law  meetings  at  Covent  Garden, 
arc  BtiU  remembered  as  efforts  of  elo(juence  unpa- 
ralleled in  these  modem  times. 

But  we  have  been  already  some  time  in  the 
House.  Hours  have  come  and  gone — day  has 
faded  into  night.  Suddenly,  from  the  painted 
gl;is3  ceiling  above,  a  mellow  light  has  streamed 
down  upon  us  all.  Bich  velvet  curtains  have  been 
drawn  across  the  gorgeously  painted  windows,  and 
if  we  had  only  good  speeches  to  listen  to,  we 
should  be  very  comfortable  indeed.  Alas,  alas, 
there  is  no  help  for  us !  As  soon  as  "  Wishy"  sits 
do\vn,  "  Washy"  gets  up ;  and  members  thin  off, 
leaving  hardly  forty  in  the  House.  Kor  can  we 
vendor  at  this.  Men  must  dine  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  obey  this  universal  law.  Most  of  them 
have  been  hard  at  work  all  the  day.  You  are  con- 
foundedly mistaken,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  think  that 
aa  soon  as  you  have  taken  your  seat  in  the  House, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  make  a  brilliant  speech, 
Mid  to  spend  the  rcat  of  your  time  cantering  in 
Kotten  Row — goialping  in  the  window  of  your 
favourite  duV-or  being  lionized  in  Belgravia, 
^ever  did  mother's  son  make  a  more  egregious 
blunder.     The  rule  is— 

Work,  work,  work. 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim. 

Possiblr,  as  you  have  gone  by  the  steamer  from 
your  chambers  in  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  to 
premomo,  you  have  seen  rows  of  windows  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  river-front  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament    One  of  those  rows  uf  windows, 


at  least,  denotes  the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  corridor  of  oommitteo-rooms.  These  committee- 
rooms  generally  open  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  chances  are  that  in  one  or  other  of  them 
you  will  bo  caught  and  confined  daily  till  the  hour 
of  prayer  happily  arrives.  There  you  must  sit 
examining  witnesses  and  plans  —  listening  to 
counsel  very  learned  and  very  dull.  Occasionally 
counsel  are  facetious,  generally  they  are  quite  the 
reverse :  and  I  assure  you  that  Mariana,  in  the 
"Moated  Grange,"  never  was  so  weary,  or  so 
wished  that  she  were  dead,  as  you  will,  after  you 
have  been  a  day  or  two  on  the  "  Bullock- Smithy 
AYaterworks  Committee  Bill."  Consequently,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  and  ten,  the  House  gets 
very  thin  indeed,  and  the  oratory  is  of  that  kind 
generally  known  as  "  small-beer."  About  ten 
again  the  House  gets  fuU,  and  the  great-guns  rise ; 
but  still  you  must  not  leave — there  may  be  a  divi- 
sion. You  must  stay  there  till  one  or  two,  as  the 
case  may  be :  so  that,  after  all,  an  honourable 
M.P.  has  not  a  very  easy  life.  Committees  all  day, 
and  debates  all  night — I  wonder  that  some  of  the 
old  fogies  in  the  House  don't  give  it  up  and 
retire ;  they  can't  be  ambitious  now — at  their  time 
of  life  they  cannot  expect  a  place,  or,  with  their 
failing  powers. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  coxomand. 

That  dream  must  long  have  left  them.  I 
suppose  it  is  custom  that  compels  them  to  haunt 
the  house ;  they  have  got  used  to  it,  and  they 
could  not  otherwise  exist.  But  it  is  terrible  work: 
after  all ;  just  as  country  life  becomes  beautiful, 
just  as  out-door  existence  becomes  preferable  to 
that  within,  just  as  the  warm  voluptuous  breath 
of  the  sunny  south  makes  you  feel  young  in 
spite  of  grey  hairs  and  increasing  obesity,  an 
M.P.  is  condenmed  to  spend  the  livelong  day  and 
night  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen's 
Hall.  Of  itself,  without  bad  speeches,  this 
would  bo  a  heavy  task.  It  is  true  that  lately  the 
ventilation  of  the  House  has  been  much  improved, 
but  still,  if  launch  bo  an  authority,  when  an  irri- 
tated cabman,  for  occasionally  cabmen  do  lose 
their  temper,  would  caU  his  brother  jarvcy  a  fool, 
he  simply  terms  him  the  **  gentleman  wot  wenti- 
lates  the  House  of  Commons."  But  time  is 
wearing  away.  "We  will  suppose  the  House  has 
become  full ;  the  great  men  have  had  their  say ; 
the  debate,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
is  concluded,  generally  by  Lord  John,  who  in 
a  capital  state  of  preservation,  and  standing 
nearly  erect — little  men  always  do — with  his 
hands  tucked  up  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  coat,  is 
lively,  and  loaves  the  House  to  divide  in  good 
spirits.  His  lordship  is  admirably  fitted  for  an 
age  of  compromise  and  coalition.  The  liberality 
of  his  premises  is  only  equalled  by  the  niggardly 
deductions  he  draws  from  them.  The  boldest 
Reformers  admire  his  principles,  the  narrowest 
Conservatives  are  scarcely  shocked  by  his  conclu- 
sions; so  that  he  suits  all  parties.  Lord  John 
resumes  his  seat  amidst  loud  calls  of  Divide,  di- 
vide! The  division  bell  rings — peers  and  diplo- 
matists and  strangers  are  turned  out — members 
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come  niBhiiig  in  from  the  library  and  eonoking- 
room.     The  mysteries  of  tlie  lobby  are  only  for 
the  initiated.     If  the  division  is  large,  we  may 
have  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the  result,  generally 
announced  with  tremendous  cheers.     Up  in  the 
waiting-room  we  have  no  idea  how  the  division 
goes.    All  that  we  learn  from  the  Gallery  keeper 
is,  that  there  was  an  immense  majority,  but  he 
cannot  exactly  say  on  which  side  it  was.    Alto- 
gether, the  arrangement  seems  very  senseless  and 
absurd.     The  strangers  are  surely  not  in  the  way 
of  the  members,  and  the  publication  of  the  divi- 
sion list,  precludes  for  an  instant  the  idea  l^at  it 
is  done  to  ensure  secrecy.    The  arrangement  is 
merely  an  lumecessary  inconvenience  which  the' 
House  keeps  up  from  its  love  of  antiquated  forms. 
Surely  now  that  people  are  admitted  into  the 
House,  they  might  be  allowed  to  stop  while  they 
are  there.     They  are  certainly  as  quiet  and  or- 
derly as  the  gentlemen  that  sit  below.     Not  that 
fault  should  be  found  with  members;  they  are 
generally  well  behaved  and  hear  even  unutterable 
bores  with  attention.    It  is  seldom  they  put  a  man 
down,  or  are  boisterous  and  rude.     Of  course, 
however,  this  remark  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
applying  to  all  the  representatives  from  the  sister- 
isle.    And  now  the  division  is  announced,  and  the 
House  adjourns.     Out  bound  honourable  M.P's. 
as.  schoolboys  out  of  school.     Glad  enough  are 
they  the  thmg  is  over,  and  lighting  their  cigars 
— it  is    astonishing   what  smokers    honourable 
gentlemen  are — ^not  unreluctantly  do  they  wend 
their  way  home.     Following  their  example,  we 
exchange  the  noisy  and    heated  House  for  the 
chill  and  silent  night — but  we  cannot  omit  to 
observe  first  how  much  the  press  has  altered  the 
character  of  the  oratory  of  the  House.     Whilst, 
for  instance,  Smithers  was  speaking — the  House 
was  then  very  thin — ^nobody  listened  to  Smithers 
— ^yet  went  on  Smithers  stuttering — ^reading  from 
M.S.  notes — screeching  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 
sawing  the  air  with  his  arms,  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  i^rederick  Peel — no  one  listens  to  Smithers — 
occasionally  a  good-natured  friend  mildly  ejacu- 
lates an  approving  "hear,"  but  generally  Smith- 
ers sits  down  as  he  rises,  without  any  particular 
mark    of    approval     at    all — ^Why    then    does 
Smithers  spe^  ? — ^why  because  the  press  is  there 
— ^to  treasure  up  every  word — ^to  note  down  every 
sentence — to  let  the  British    nation    see  what 
Smithers  said.     This  of  course  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  Smithers  to  speak  when  there  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity  that  Smithers  should    open    his 
mouth  at  alL     Yet  this  has  its  advantages— on 
the   morrow    honourable    gentlemen    have    the 
whole  debate  before  them,  coolly  to  peruse  and 
study,   and  if   one    grain  of   sense    lurked  in 
Smithers'   speech,   the  reader  gets  the  benefit. 
At  times   dso,   were  it  not   for  the  press,   it 
would    be    almost    impossible    to   transact    the 
business    of   the    country.      Per    instance,    we 
refer  to  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals  for  Customs  Re- 
form.    On  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  Mr. 
Wilson  spoke  for  nearly  four  hours.     Mr.  Wilson 
we  believe  to  be  an  excellent  man  and  father  of  a 
family,  but  he  certainly  is  a  very  poor  speaker. 


Never  was  there  a  duller  and  drearier  speech. 
Few  men  could  sit  it  out.    In  the  gallery  thero 
were  a  few  strong-minded  females  who  heard 
every  word — ^what  cannot  a  strong-minded  woman 
do  ? — but  M.P.'s  gossipped  in  the  lobby — or  dined 
— ror  smoked — or  drank  brandy  and  watei^— in 
short  did  anything  but  listen  to  Mr.  Wilson;  and 
yet  this  was  a  grave,  serious,  government  mea- 
sure.   Why  then  did  not  members  listen?    Be- 
cause there  was  no  need  for  them  to  do  so.    The 
Times  would  give  it  them  all  the  next  moni' 
ing ;  and  so  it  mattered  little  how  empty  of  lis- 
teners was  the  House,  provided  the  reporters  were 
there  and  did  their  dufy.    It  is  to  the  Beportere' 
Gallery  members  speak,  not  to  the  House.    Thus 
is  it  orators  are  so  plentifrdin  spite  of  the  freezing 
atmosphere  of  the  House.      Ordinarily  no  one 
listens — no  one  expects  to  be  convinced — no  one 
seeks  to  convince.     The  House  is  polite,  bnt  it 
has  no  enthusiasm.  Orators  like  George  Thompson 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  it.     Such  a  man  as 
Henry  Vincent  would  be  a  laughing-stock.    The 
House  would  go  into  convulsions  every  time  his 
apoplectic  face  appeared.     The  House  consists  of 
middle-aged  gentlemen  of  good  parts  and  habits, 
and  they  like  to  do  business  and  to  be  spoken  to 
in  a  business-like  way.    Next  to  business-like 
speakers,  the  House  likes  joking.     Hence  it  is 
Tom  Buncombe  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  snch 
favourites.     Hence  it  is  that   Colonel  Sibthorp 
and  Henry  Drummond  get  so  readily  the  car  of 
the  House.     The  House  cares  little  for  declama- 
tion.    It  would  rather  be  without  it.    It  consi- 
ders it  a  waste  of  time.     Figures  of  aritimietic 
are  far  more  popular  than  figures  of  speech.    The 
latter  are  for  schoolboys  and  youth  in  its  teensr- 
the  former  are  for  men.     Business  is  one  thing— 
rhetoric  is  another.     Disraeli  began  his  career  as 
a  rhetorician,  and  failed.     Wisely,  he  altered  his 
plan.     He  learnt  to  keep  accounts, — to  talk  prose 
— to  understand  business,  and  he  has  been  already 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     One  other  thing 
also  noteworthy  is  the  general  good  character  of 
the  House  and  fairness  of  its  constitution.    AH 
opinions  are  found  in  it.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
presents High  Church,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  repre- 
sents Low  Church — ^Mr.  Miall  extreme  Dissent, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  Dissent  that  is  not  orthodox 
nor  extreme,  but  tolerant  and  Latitudinarian.  Tho 
heroes  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  are  there,  aad 
there  also  are  the  country  squires  who  consider 
them  as  the  finiitfiil  cause  of  mischief.    Protes- 
tant Spooner  walks  into  the  same  lobby  with 
Lucas  of  the  "  Tablet ;"  and  Quaker  Bright  sits 
side  by  side  with  mighty  men  of  war.     Tee- 
total Heyworth  finds  himself  in  the  same  dis- 
cussion with  Bass,  famed  for  bitter  ale.    The  re- 
sult is  not  exactly  what  any  man  desires,  but 
what  is  perhaps  best  under  liie  circumstances— 
what,  perhaps,  best  represents  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country.     We  know  it  is  fashionable  to 
think  otherwise — ^to  represent  the  House  as  rotten 
to  its  core,  and  as  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of 
the  times.     For  our  part,  we  believo  it  does  no- 
thing of  the  kind.     It  is  a  much  better  represen- 
tative than  a  fortiori  we  might  expect  Ariatocrats, 
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you  say,  aro  there — ^yes,  but  they  are  men,  most  of 
them,  of  untainted  honour — of  lofty  aim — of  com- 
prehensiTe  views — and  the  general  ftision  and  ven- 
tilation of  opinion  and  clash  of  intellect  elicit  action 
most  congenial  with  the  intelligence  of  the  ago. 
Take  any  of  the  extreme  men,  for  instance.  What 
could  they  do  ?  Are  they  the  representatives  of 
the  mass  of  opinion  ?  Is  the  country  prepared  to 
lock  up  the  National  Church,  as  Mr.  Miall  would 
recommend — to  dissolve  the  Union,  as  Gkivan 
Dtt^  would  desire — to  put  down  all  our  ar- 
maments, as  Mr.  Bright  would  think  proper — to 
grant  the  five  points  of  the  Charter,  as  poor  Mr. 
Feiig;as  O'Connor  contended  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
Yet  these  men  are  in  the  House,  and  rightly  in 
the  House,  and  help  to  preserve  the  halance  which 
it  is  so  essential  to  maintain.  With  them  away, 
the  opinions  of  the  people  would  not  be  fEiirly  re- 
presented. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  represent  but  sections,  and  we 
most  not  ML  into  the  error  of  mistaking  a  part 
for  the  whole.  In  the  House,  then,  it  is  wisely  ar- 
ranged that  the  representatives  of  extreme  opinions 
shall  meet.  Thus  justice  is  done  to  all.  Thus 
mntaal  toleration  is  learned.  Thus  the  mental 
vision  of  all  becomes  enlarged.  We  make  these 
remarks  because  we  think  we  see  a  tendency  to 


run  down  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  repre- 
sentative  institutions  of  which  it  is  the  type.  By 
Britons  this  feeling  should  not  be  entertained. 
That  assembly  contains  the  grandest  intellects  of 
which  our  country  can  boast.  In  its  earliest  days 
it  rocked  the  cradle  of  our  liberties,  and  still  it 
guards  them,  though  the  stripling  has  long  be- 
come a  giant.  At  our  elections  there  is  deep- 
seated  demoralization — ^but  still  that  demoraliza- 
tion has  its  bounds,  which  it  cannot  pass,  and  the 
high-minded  and  the  honourable  form  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if,  gentle 
reader,  it  laughs  at  your  favourite  idea,  it  only 
does  so  because  that  idea  is  a  poor  squalling  brat, 
not  a  goddess  with  celestial  mien  and  air.  A  timo 
may  come  when  it  may  be  that,  and  then  it  will 
not  knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  in  vain.  Till 
then,  the  House  may  be  forgiven  for  not  thinking 
of  it.  The  House  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  of 
it  till  then.  Law  Eeform — ^Parliamentary  Ke- 
form — ^Financial  Reform — Customs  Reform — Edu- 
cation— Colonies — Convicts — ^India — these  are  the 
topics  with  which  the  House  has  now  painMly 
to  grapple.  Your  fiEivourite  idea  must  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer.  In  the  meantimo,  if  it  be  a  good  one 
wo  wish  it  well — if  it  bo  a  true  one  wo  shall 
surely  hear  of  it  again. 


A   CABMAN'S   COMPLAINT. 


The  following  ip$issima  verba  of  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  cab-driving  fraternity  will  tlirow 
some  light  upon  the  secret  and  domestic  economy 
of  the  profession.  From  access  to  sources  of  in- 
fonnation  not  open  to  everybody,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  corroborate  what  appeared  to  us  the 
most  extraordinary  of  his  statements,  and  we  really 
feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  narrative  as 
what  it  appears  to  be — the  unadorned  recital  of 
his  own  personal  experience : — 

"  I've  a  been  in  London  a  drivin'  of  cabs,  on 
and  off,  ever  since  cabs  come  up,  a' most.  I've  no 
'bjcction  to  tell  you  what  I  knows.  I  don't  think 
^cab-drivers  desarves  aU  the  bad  words  that's 
said  about  us.  There's  two  ways  o'  tellin'  every 
nian's  Btory — and  if  you  wants  to  hear  mine  from 
Die  yon  shall ;  as  I  said  afore,  I've  no  'bjection, 
not  at  all.  You  may  believe  as  much  on  it  as 
you  like — ^I  shan't  say  nothing  but  tho  truth  for 
all  that.  ^ 

"When  I  come  to  London  ftist  I  was  but  a 
yonng  un — ^tis  pretty  well  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  now.  I  come  up  to  look  for  emplojrment.  I 
^  been  used  to  osses  all  my  Hfe.  My  father 
Jfas  stableman  in  a  livery-stables  down  at  Marl- 
borough, and  done  toUrable  well  so  long  as  tho 
coaches  lasted  on  the  road — ^but  there  was  five  on 
^  to  feed  and  to  rig  out ;  an'  afore  I  were  twenty 
X  thought  praps  I  might  do  summat  better  than 


hang  on  about  the  yard  of  a  country  inn,  an'  I 
left  the  old  man — ^he  bein'  quite  agreeable — an' 
come  up  ono  night  a'  top  of  the  old  company's 
coach  to  see  what  luck  I  could  find  here.     Old 

W ,  as  druv  the  night  coach  from  Newbury, 

knowed  my  father  well,  and  he  spoke  a  word  for 
me  to  the  ostler  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  I 
got  a  crib  to  sleep  in  over  the  stable,  and  a  job 
o'  work  and  a  meal's  vittles  now  an'  then  while 
I  was  a  lookin'  out  for  a  master. 

"  It  war  just  at  that  time  as  the  cabs  was  a 
makin'  their  fust  start  like,  in  tho  streets.  Yoa 
don't  reklect,  praps,  what  sort  o'  things  they  was. 
I  can  give  'ee  a  notion  of  'em  mayhap.  They  was 
made  for  speed,  an'  nothin'  else — that  was  the 
fust  notion  about  cabs — ^to  beat  the  old  hackney- 
coaches  clean  off  the  stones.  There  was  but  a 
pair  o'  wheels,  and  they  was  nigh  five  foot  high ; 
they  had  good  strong  springs,  and  they  wanted 
'em.  You  had  to  climb  up  into  the  high  seat  above 
the  tops  of  the  wheels,  where,  on  a  stuffed  cushion, 
there  was  just  room  for  two,  and  over  your  head 
there  was  a  kind  of  arched  roof,  shaped  like  an 
old  ooman's  cowl,  covered  with  leather  and  edged 
round  wi'  a  shinin'  brass  rim.  If  the  rain  blowcd 
in  your  face  you  had  to  stand  it,  or  put  up  a 
humbrellar ;  your  knees  was  covered  with  a  lea- 
ther apron  aU  snug — but  your  face  an'  breast  had 
no  shelter,    In  windy  days,  sometimes,  the  cowl 
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would  catch  a  cap-fiill,  and  then  over  you*d  go, 
do  what  you  would.  I  was  blowed  backards 
once  into  a  shop  in  Charin'  Cross,  oss  an*  all —  j 
blow  me  if  I  wasn't — sich  osses,  good  erins !  as 
IVe  a  dmv  in  my  time.  There  was  a  many 
axdents  wi'  them  kind  o'  cabs,  and  the  jarvey 
mostly  got  the  worst  on  itr— cause  why,  he  was 
perched  on  a  sort  o*  side  bracket,  not  big  enough 
for  a  'rang-tang,  and  was  the  ftist  to  git  knocked 
orf  in  a  kdsaion. 

"  Very  well — ^here  I  was  in  London.  The  first 
cab  I  see,  says  I  to  myself,  there's  more  o*them 
or  the  doose  is  in  it — and  I'll  be  perched  up  there 
a  drivin'  afore  long,  or  my  name  ain't  Bill  Waters. 
So  I  tried  all  I  knowed  to  find  out  who  wanted  a 
driver;  but  I  couldn't.  The  first  cabman  I  axed 
were  precious  chaffy  about  it — *  No  my  tulip,' 
said  he,  '  ve  vants  no  hinterlopers — ve're  rayther 
wide,  a  fly  sort,  yer  see — vy  you're  too  vartuous 
by  half;  I  knows  it  by  the  looks  on  yer ;  go  home 
to  your  granny  and  git  a  little  more  devil  in  yer 
— you  drive  a  cab !  vy  bless  yer  art,  its  the  werry 
harrystockrisy  of  the  vip,  this  is — ^vaf  s  the  chaw- 
bacon  a  thinking  on  ?'  I  seed  I  could  do  nothin' 
with  him,  so  I  told  my  firen'  the  ostler  where  I 
lay  what  I  had  in  my  mind,  an'  he  hinterjuiced 
me  to  a  man  what  was  a  startin'  in  the  line,  an'  a 
buildin'  cabs  as  farst  as  he  could  git'  cm  done.  He 
was  a  very  talky  sort  o'  gemman,  an'  up  to  every- 
thing, an'  arter  a  good  many  questions  he  took 
me  on  as  a  great  favour ;  but  I  didn't  find  it  none 
too  good  a  berth,  though  to  tell  the  truth  I  was 
glad  enough  to  git  it. 

"  Well — ^now  what  should  you  think  was  the 
tarms  o'  my  first  oontrack  ?  I'm  not  a  going  to 
say  anything  deceivin  :  as  sure  as  you  got  a  pen 
in  your  hand,  I  had  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  cab 
ana  two  osses — ^rum  bits  o'  flesh  they  was  too,  one 
a  blind  mare  as  wouldn't  stop  when  she  once  got 
into  a  trot,  and  tother  a  lame  un  as  wanted  to  say 
his  prayers  twenty  times  a  day — ^I  had  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  that  there  turn-out  six  and  twenty  shil- 
1ms  a  day ;  an'  I  had  to  find  myself  in  every- 
thing but  my  lodgings,  which  I  was  allowed  to 
sleep  over  the  stable  in  the  loft  upon  a  blanket  o' 
my  own.  More  than  that— I  Imowed  men  as 
paid  as  much  as  thirty  shillins  a  day  for  the 
same  or  no  better  than  I  got  for  twenty-six. 
We  didn't  consider  as  how  there  was  any  settled 
fares  bindin'  upon  us  then,  and  we  used  to  charge 
what  we  liked,  and  the  profits  to  the  'prietors  was 
alarmin'.  Why  I  knowed  at  that  time  o'  day  a 
man  as  had  been  a  tailor  out  o'  work ;  and  I'll 
tell'ee  what  he  did,  as  sure  as  you're  there.  He 
agreed  wi'  a  old  green-grocer  not  for  from  West- 
minster Abbey  to  lend  him  fifty-five  pouns  on  two 
skewerties  as  he  got  to  come  forrard — an'  he  paid 
Old  Cabbages  twelve  shillings  a  week  interest  for 
the  money.  He  bought  a  verv  tidy  cab,  amost 
as  good  as  new,  for  thirty  poun ,  an'  two  osses  in 
Smiffle  for  eight  poun'  a  piece ;  an'  he  laid  in  hay 
and  straw  and  oats,  and  set  to  work — and  he  paid 
the  interest  reg'lar,  and  gave  back  the  fifty-five 
pouns  in  a  lump — the  old  chap  wouldn't  take 
it  otherways — ^in  less  than  nine  months.  Now 
that  very  man  have  got  I  can't  tell  how  many 


busses  of  his  own  on  the  road  at  this  moment— 
'tis  true  what  I'm  a  saying.  That's  somethin' 
like  profit,  I  take  it. 

Well — I  druv  at  twenty-six  shillins  a  day  for 
three  months  an'  more;  when  I  couldn't  pay  it  aU  in 
one  day  I  had  to  make  it  up  the  next;  but  I  couldn't 
save  nothin'  for  myself.  Drivin'  cabs,  and  sittin' 
on  the  box,  and  woitin'  about,  makes  a  fell&r 
hungry  and  thirsty  too.  I  never  was  what  you 
call  a  drinkin'  man — ^leastways  not  much.  1 
can't  say  I  were  never  the  wuss  for  a  drop ;  may- 
hap I  may  have  been  a  little  that  way  now  and 
then;  but  I  never  lost  a  day's  work  through 
liquor  in  my  life.  You  want  to  know  what  a 
day's  work  at  cab-drivin'  is  like.  Yerywell— 
I'll  tell'ee.  You  turns  out  in  the  momin'  between 
seven  and  eight,  and  you  looks  arter  the  osses 
an'  sees  they're  all  right,  and  rubs  'em  down,  and 
gives  em  their  feed,  an'  that ;  and  then  you  goes 
and  gits  a  mouthftil  of  summnt  yourself-— and 
afore  nine  you  walks  off  to  the  stand,  where  you 
takes  a  fancy  to  put  on.  As  you  comes  on  the 
ground,  so  you  puts  on — ^the  fiist  is  fast,  and  the 
last  is  last;  if  so  be  there's  more  cabs  on  the 
stand  than  you  likes  to  see,  then  mayhap  you 
drives  to  another  stand  in  hopes  of  a  hetter 
chance.  When  you're  on  the  stand  you  waita 
your  turn,  as  when  -a  cab  is  called  the  fast  in 
the  rank  moves  off ;  thof  when  you  got  a  neat 
turU'Out,  an'  a  spicy  oss,  a  genedmon  as  is  wide 
awake,  will  take  a  liking  to  go  with  you,  and  he 
can  do  as  he  chooses,  and  you  has  a  better  chance 
and  'ams  more  money.  Sometimes  you  stand 
there  for  hours  afore  you  gits  a  job.  Many's  the 
time  in  my  Hfe  that  I've  stood  aU  day,  and  gone 
home  at  night  without  seeing  so  much  as  the  co- 
lour of  a  sixpence.  About  five  or  six  in  the 
artemoon,  or  sooner  if  you've  had  a  good  morning  s 
work,  you  cuts  home  to  the  stable  and  changes 
osses :  and  then  you  goes  back  and  puts  on  where 
you  likes  for  the  night.  That's  the  best  time,  in 
the  evenin'  and  arter  dark,  when  the  gentlefolks 
goes  out  to  parties,  the  ladies  without  no  honnets 
on  and  no  sleeves— to  enjoy  theirselves  at  paities 
and  at  the  play.  Many's  the  time  I've  done  a 
good  day's  work  and  never  took  up  a  fiire  aforo 
six  or  seven  o'clock.  When  the  weather  com« 
on  bad  about  eight  or  nine  at  night,  thaf  s  the  time 
to  make  most  money ;  but  you  must  look  alive  and 
work  hard  for  it.  Of  course,  if  you've  made  yo\a 
day's  money  you're  all  right,  and  what  yon  picks 
up  arter  is  all  your  own.  I've  a  gone  home  afore 
now  with  a  fair  profit  for  myself  at  eleven  o'clock, 
but  not  often.  You're  expected  home  at  twelve, 
but  you  don't  like  to  go  home  if  you've  got  no- 
thing for  yourself,  and  you  tries  it  on  praps  till 
one  or  past,  and  then  you're  glad  enough,  by 
the  time  the  oss  is  in  the  stable  and  the  cab  in 
the  shed,  to  turn  in  yourself.  I  'spose  pu'd  call 
that  a  day's  work. 

"  Well— I  found  afore  long  that  I  was  a  doin' 
nothing  for  myself,  work  as  hard  as  I  would.  For 
near  a  month  afore  I  gave  it  up,  I  got  hehind  m 
my  payments ;  there  was  new  cabs  a  startin'  every 
day,  and  I  couldn't  'am  the  money  the  guvnor 
looked  for;  bo  I  dropped  it,  and  looked  about  for 
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another  berth.  I  wasn't  long  out.  A  whed- 
.Tnght  aslknowed  done  up  a  old  cab  as  he'd  had 
in  part  pay  for  a  new  un,  an'  offered  mc  a  poun' 
a  week  for  drivin'  of  it,  and  give  him  all  moneys. 
1  dray  that  cab  for  three  year.  When  I  took  to 
it  fiist  I  averaged  about  four-and-twenty  shillins 
a  day— an'  afore  the  three  years  was  out,  compe- 
tition  was  growed  so  strong  that  I  didn't  make 
above  fifteen.  Of  course  I  didn't  work  as  hard 
03 1  used  to  do  when  I  had  nothin'  but  what  I 
got  over  the  six-and- twenty  shillins  a  day — 'taint 
in  human  nature  to  do  that.  I  come  home  at 
eleven  o'clock  reg'lar,  and  paid  over  what  I'd  got, 
and  jiflt  smoked  my  pipe  and  went  to  bed. 

"Well— when  I  left  that  I  went  back  on  the 
old  tack ;  and  a  got  I  capital  turn-out  and  a  cou- 
ple of  good  osses  at  twelve  shillins  a  day,  and 
often  made  five  shillins  a  day  for  myself.  I  may 
as  well  say  here  that  thaf  s  what  cabmen  think 
they  ought  to  have  for  theirselves— five  shillins  a 
day,  and  not  a  penny  less.  I  got  married  then, 
and  left  off  diivin'  of  a  Sunday  for  many  years ; 
but  I  drives  all  days  now — times  isn't  so  good  now, 
and  I  can't  afford  a  holiday  once  a  week.  I've 
been  on  the  rank,'cept  sometimes  when  I've  been 
out  o'  work,  ever  since.  I've  had  some  bad  ax- 
dents  in  my  time;  but  I  never  killed  nobody, 
thank  God,  and  that's  more  than  some  can  say. 
Tre  got  a  son  on  the  ranks  now.  He's  in  luck. 
He  pays  ten  shillins  a  day  for  a  first-rate  turn- 
oiit---an'  he  got  a  old  genelman  as  takes  five  shil- 
lins woth  every  momin'  of  his  life  a'most,  and  a 
good  connexion  besides. — Yes,  he's  married, 
though  he  aint  one-ond-twenty  yet. 

^'There's  a  good  many  men  in  the  ranks  as 
drives  their  own  cabs.  I  knows  several.  Some 
on  'em  is  journeymen  mechanics;  they  can  do 
better  with  a  cab  than  they  can  at  their  trade. 
If  you  got  filfty  pouns  you  can  set  up  a  cab  very 
weU— not  a  new  un  exactly,  and  not  very  good 
088es,  but  as  good  as  you  generally  sees.  You  got 
to  pay  every  month  for  your  plates  (Ucense), 
an*  you  git  a  badge  into  the  bargin.  There  was 
no  badges  tUl  a  many  year  arter  I  begun  to  drive. 
Harness  is  expensive  if  you  haves  it  new,  but  you 
gits  it  second -hand  cheap  enough. 

"Yes — ^you're  right,  us  cabmen  have  got  a 
a  very  bad  character.  I  think  I  can  tell  how  it 
comes  about — leastways  a  good  deal  on  it.  You 
see  there  ain't  much  hedication  among  cabmen, 
an'  there  is  a  good  deal  of  'sponsibility  at  times, 
^en  a  man  as  ain't  downright  honest  drives  an- 
other man's  cab,  you  see  he  must  do  it  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Ayther  he  pays  so  much  a  day  for 
the  use  on  it,  and  then  mayhap  he  cuts  the  osses 
np  cruel,  wi'  a  wiry  whip  praps,  to  take  as  much 
as  he  can  out  on  em,  an'  runs  em  till  they're  dead 
heat,  to  fill  his  own  pocket ;  or  else  he  dubs  all 
monies,  an'  is  paid  his  reg'lar  wages,  an'  then  he 
han't  got  no  intrest  m  doin'  of  his  work,  an'  he 
likely  lags  about  the  public  houses,  an'  praps 
spends  his  master's  money  in  beer  and  gin.  I've 
a  know'd  a  man  to  lose  his  cab  off  the  stand  afore 
»ow.  I  was  on  at  the  back  o'  Buckingham  Palace 
one  artemoon  not  many  years  agone,  when  I  see 
Tom  Ocopper'B  cab  drive  out  o'  the  middle  o'  the 


rank  and  go  off  down  Pimlioo.  Five  minutes  arter, 
Tom  Cropper  come  a  rushin'  out  o'  the  public- 
house  wi'  a  hand  o'  cribbage  in  his  fist,  and  begin 
a  staring  about  an'  hollerin'  an'  a  swearin'  liko 
mad,  an'  all  about  to  know  where  his  cab  were 
gone  to.  Kone  on  us  knowed ;  we'd  a  seen  it  go 
off,  an'  thought  in  course  that  he  was  a  drivin'  of 
it.  He  was  half  savage  wi'  rage,  but  for  all  that 
he  didn't  find  the  cab  till  arter  one  o'clock  in  the 
momin',  when  a  pleeceman  brought  it  into  Scot- 
Ian'  Yard,  wi'  the  oss  in  sich  a  condition  as  could 
hardly  move  a  limb.  Some  wide-awake  lag  on 
the  look-out  had  made  bold  to  borrow  the  turn- 
out  wi'out  leave,  an'  most  likely  had  druv  half 
over  London,  and  'arned  hisself  a  tollable  tightish 
lot  o'  money  afore  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself, 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  You  see.  Sir,  givin*  a  man 
all  he  gits  out  o'  the  public  over  so  much  a  day, 
ain't  a  very  likely  way  to  make  him  fond  of  rea- 
sonable charges ;  an'  arter  he've  a  been  stannin' 
still  for  two  or  three  hours  or  more,  it  ain't  much 
to  be  suppri^ed  if  he  lays  it  on  thick  when  he  got 
a  chance.  You  can't  git  a  turn-out  woth  5io 
drivin'  now  under  ten  shillins  a  day,  and  when  a 
man  got  to  make  that  afore  he  haves  a  penny  for 
hisself,  that  makes  him  a  bit  ankshus  and  greedy 
like,  an'  he  don't  care  aboutbein'  civil  without  ho  gits 
paid  for  it.  An'  then  payin'  reg'lar  wages  to  cab** 
men  don't  answer  well  for  the  owners.  Of  course  we 
fancies  that  whatever  we  gits  over  the  eight-pence 
a  mile,  is  for  ourselves,  hindepending  of  wages, 
an'  we  gits  as  much  as  we  can.  When  a  man 
is  fast  on  the  stand,  arter  waitin'  till  six  or  seven 
cabs  have  driiv  off  afore  it  comes  to  his  tum>— 
praps  a  genelman  comes  up  and  calls  him  off  the 
rank,  and  gits  in,  and  teUs  him  to  drive  a  mile  or 
summut  under — what  is  that  but  a  dead  loss  to 
a  cabman  ?  He've  a  been  waitin'  most  likely  two 
hours  afore  he  got  to  the  top  o'  the  rank ;  he  car* 
ries  his  faro  a  mile,  and  then  he  gits  eight-pence ; 
he've  a  give  the  waterman  a  penny,  which  brings 
it  to  seven-pence ;  and  arter  he've  a  set  down  Ins 
fare,  he  must  drive  to  another  stand  and  put  on 
last,  when  mayhap  he  waits  an  hour  or  two  more 
afore  he  gits  another  job. 

"  When  you're  last  on  the  stand,  or.  got  a  good 
many  afore  your  turn,  you  gits  sick  on  it,  and 
you  hails  genelmen  on  the  look-out,  and  does  it 
cheap.  I've  often  done  a  three-mile  run  for  eigh- 
teen pence,  for  the  sake  of  gittin  off  the  rank, 
when  if  I'd  a  been  fust  or  second  I  wouldn't  ha' 
done  it  under  harf-a-crown.  People  as  grumbles 
so  much  about  oncivility  an'  hextortion,  can 
always  make  a  bargain  aforehand  if  they  chooses. 

"  You  can  take  a  cab  by  the  hour,  if  you  like, 
an'  pay  the  regulation  prices ;  but,  of  course,  if  a 
man  goes  by  the  hour,  he  won't  be  sich  a  fool  as 
to  overwork  his  osses,  and  the  fare  hadn't  need  be 
in  a  hurry.  Then  when  a  man's  a  thinkin'  about 
what  he  gits  for  a  hour's  work,  he's  liable  to  lose 
his  way  very  often,  an'  mayhap  he  get's  blocked 
up  in  a  back  street,  along  wi*  brewers'  drays,  an* 
coal  waggins,  an'  that  sort,  where  its  very  likely 
he  can't  move  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time — ^least- 
ways I've  heered  men  say^as  much.  That's  all  a 
joke,  jrou  know, 
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*'  I've  been  in  fhe  night  ranks  several  times, 
but  it  don*t  suit  me,  and  I  always  gave  it  up  as 
soon  as  day-work  offered.  Some  men  don't  mind 
it.  Of  course  they  sleeps  in  the  day.  The  night- 
work  pays  best  when  the  hoppra  is  open,  and  all 
the  playhouses ;  and  at  sich  times  there's  more 
night-cabs  put  on.  Arter  the  hoppra's  done  of  a 
night,  and  the  playhouses  is  emptj',  tiien  you  stands 
a  chance  at  the  Houses  of  Parlyment ;  and  arter 
that  at  the  gamin' -houses  in  Saint  James's  and 
about  there ;  and  then  arter  that  it's  time  for  the 
airly  trains,  and  if  youVe  luck  you  gits  passingcrs 
wi'  luggage,  an*  off  you  starts  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  or  to  the  Great  Western  rail ;  and  then, 
if  you  likes,  you  waits  till  a  train  comes  in,  and 
most  likely  you  gits  a  fare  back  agin  afore  you 
shuts  up  and  goes  home  to  roost.  A  man  as  is  wide 
awake,  and  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  night 
rank,  may  do  tollable  well  with  a  night  cab. 
There's  a  good  deal  o*  business  to  be  picked  up 
airly  in  the  momin'  afore  the  busses  begins  to  run, 
by  them  as  knows  the  track  on  it.  I've  knowed 
some  men  so  fond  o'  night- work,  they  wouldn't 
drive  a  day-cab  for  nobody.  They  says  they  feels 
more  free  like — they  got  the  streets  all  to  their- 
selves,  and  nothin'  to  stop  'em  from  gallopin'  as 
hard  as  they  likes,  and  they  has  it  all  their  own 
way.  I  never  took  that  fancy  myself,  though  it's 
nat'ral  enough  I  dare  say  to  some  men.  I  must 
say  I  prefers  my  night's  rest. 

"  You  sees  a  deal  of  people's  dispersitions  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two's  cab-drivin.  Some's  on- 
common  stmgy,  an'  that's  a  fact.  I  was  puUed 
up  no  longer  ago  nor  last  year  for  chargin'  a  Alder- 
man a  shillin'  for  takin'  of  him  above  a  mile  an' 
a  quarter.  He  wanted  to  cram  me  as  how  it 
wam't  a  mile,  an'  he  took  my  number,  an'  had 
me  up  afore  the  beak.  The  groun'  was  measured, 
an'  it  proved  a  full  two  furlong  over  the  mile,  an' 
I  was  sent  about  my  business ;  but  I  lost  half  a 
day's  work,  an'  got  nothin  for  it.  That's  cabman's 
justice,  an'  very  civil  it  is.  Then  there's  some 
altogether  as  liberal ;  they  don't  care  what  they 
gives  you.  I've  a  druv  a  swell  a  couple  o'  miles  or 
60  afore  now,  an'  ho  have  flung  me  a  crown,  an' 
never  axed  for  change.  I  took  a  genelman  the 
other  day  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street,  and  he  hadn't  got  nothin 
else  but  gold  money^  an'  he  pitched  me  a  half- 
sovereign,  an'  said  as  how  he  woiild  take  another 


ride  another  day  for  the  change.  I  mentions  that 
to  show  what  difference  there  is  in  people.  Them 
furriners  as  come  over  to  see  the  Hexhibition,  was 
the  rummest  lot  I  ever  see;  I  druv  one  on  'em 
from  Leicester-square  all  the  way  to  Claremont, 
where  the  rile-family  o'  France  was  a  waitin'  to 
see  him — ^and  he  wanted  to  pay  me  threepence. 
A  precious  job  I  had  wi'  un.  All  the  Englisli  he 
knowed  was  them  words  what  you  sees  on  the 
tails  of  some  of  the  busses,  '  AU  the  way  for  3d.' 
It  didn't  matter  what  I  said  to  un;  he  only  an- 
swered, *Hal  de  vay  tree  pens,'  and  then  he 
holds  out  his  fist  with  three  pennorth  of  coppers 
in  it.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do— I  didn't  like  to 
collar  the  genelman,  but  I  laid  hold  of  his  coat- 
tail  and  held  un  fast  till  another  genelman  como 
along  as  talked  French  to  un ;  and  arter  a  deal  o' 
jabber,  I  got  six  shilUns  of  un,  which  was  a  good 
deal  less  than  my  right  fare,  though  he  might 
have  got  down  by  omnibus  for  eighteen  pence: 
but  of  course  that  was  his  look-out. 

"  You  wants  to  know  what's  my  opinion  abont 
the  sixpence-a-mile  Act,  and  the  new  company 
that  is  to  be.  "Why,  what  I've  got  to  say  is  this— ib 
my  belief  there  ain't  enough  employment  for  cabs 
to  support  them  as  is  already  on  the  stones  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  mile,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lot  o' 
new  uns.  If  the  new  cabs  was  neat  and  clean 
an'  comfortable,  as,  being  new,  they  would  be  of 
course,  then  they'd  soon  sew  up  the  old  nns. 
But  onless  the  public  took  to  ridin'  in  cabs  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  do,  it  couldn't  pay.  K  they 
was  always  on  the  move,  why  it  wouldn't  much 
matter — ^fourpence  a  mile,  to  say  nothing  of  six- 
pence, would  pay  very  well,  if  there  was  no 
standing  still ;  'tis  that  which  murders  the  trade; 
and  I  thinks  very  much  'tis  the  oncertainty  of 
gettin'  anything  at  all  that  makes  a  cabman  not 
to  stick  at  cheatin'  when  there's  a  hopportunity 
of  doing  it. 

"  I  shall  only  say  one  word  more,  and  that's 
just  this :  If  you  or  anybody  else  can  make  the 
sittyation  of  a  cabman  worth  a  man's  vallying. 
he'll  make  hisself  civil  for  the  sake  o'  keeping  on 
it — 'tis  a  hard  life,  sir,  you  may  depend,  an'  if  ve 
haves  but  little  civility  to  spare,  mayhap  arter  all 
it's  because  its  very  little  o'  that  sort  as  we  gits 
from  other  people — Your  sarvant  sir — ^thanky  sir." 
— (Bites  a  half-croum^  slips  it  into  his  icai$tmi 
pocket,  and  exit  J 
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The  state  of  the  weather — the  prospects  of  the 
harvest — the  health  of  the  royal  family — the  in- 
auguration  of  the  new  cab  law,  and  the  winding- 
up  of  sessional  business,  have  divided  public  at- 
tention with  the  successive  phases  of  the  many- 
sided  Eastern  question. 

On  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  above- 
named  topics  we  have  nothing  to  say — ^happily 
neither  heavy  rains  in  July,  nor  measles  in  Euck- 
ingham  Palace  having  risen  to  political  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  operation  of  the  new  vehicular 
law,  thus  far,  pointing  no  more  novel  lesson  than 
the  inability  of  the  most  powerful  legislature  to 
abolish  by  a  stroke  even  a  minor  social  nuisance. 

The  parliamentary  labours  of  the  past  month 
have  been  heavy,  almost  beyond  precedent.  In 
the  Commons'  morning  sittings  have  commenced 
—"morning"  sittings  in  a  double  sense;  fre- 
quently extending  from  twelve  at  noon  of  one 
day,  to  the  dawn  of  the  next ;  and  the  Lords 
—that  is,  that  respectable  fraction  of  the  Peerage 
vhich  performs  the  Amotion  of  an  upper  chamW 
of  legidation — sit  till  midnight,  twice  or  thrice 
a  week.  First  in  importance  of  the  domestic 
measures  advancing  to  enactment,  is  the  Succes- 
sion Duties  Bill,  which  has  got  through  the 
Conunons,  by  large  majorities,  and  without  a  sin- 
gle alteration  of  importance — the  only  amend- 
ments carried  (if  we  do  not  mistake),  relating  to 
the  exemption  of  ornamental  timber  from  the 
tax,  and  of  certain  family  documents  from  ex- 
amination by  the  assessors.  In  another  depart- 
ment of  the  new  financial  scheme,  a  valuable— 
if  not  graceM — concession  has  been  made.  Thrice 
hod  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
nounced for  the  total  repeal  of  the  advertise- 
ment duty.  Still  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer refused  to  do  more  than  remit  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount.  This  obstinacy  was  the 
less  to  be  tolerated  after  his  ingenious  but  im- 
politic admission — in  the  teeth  of  a  former  de- 
claration by  Lord  John  Eussell — ^that  other  and 
more  important  than  social  considerations  were 
involved  in  the  newspaper  duties.  At  the  last 
hour  he  yielded  the  odd  sixpence  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  numerous  petitions,  and  the  prospects  of 
a  formidable  combination.  But  the  surrender 
was  made  with  the  skill  of  an  adroit  tactician.  "  I 
cannot  now  reckon  on  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
year  than  £150,000,"  he  said  to  the  House;— 
"  you  have  repeatedly  declared  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Attorney's  Certificate  Duty,  on  whidi  I 
rely  for  half  that  sum,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Sixpenny  Advertisement  Duty,  which  I  calciilate 
to  yield  the  other  half;  we  can't  spare  both, 
■^make  your  choice."  To  the  press  our  legislators 
are  daily  responsible — to  the  lawyers,  only  at  gene- 
ral elections;  the  former  was,  therefore,  as  wisely  as 
justly  preferred, — and  the  next  numb^  of  "  Tait's  I 
TOL  zz, — VQ*  oaxxxji. 


Magazine "  will  come  out  free  of  advertisement 
duty ;  we  wish  we  could  add,  that  our  newspaper 
cotemporaries  were  also  free  of  their  special 
burden  and  badge,  the  red  stamp ;  but  even  that 
is  mitigated  by  the  permission  to  enlarge  their 
sheet  one  half;  and  the  prospect  of  an  entire 
liberation  is  improved  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  honest 
avowal  of  dislike  to  an  unfettered  press. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  committee  the  promised  measure  sub- 
stituting penal  ser>*itude  at  home  for  convict  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies.  It  but  very  imperfectly, 
however,  provides  for  that  object.  "Western  Aus- 
tralia, still  consenting  to  receive  our  criminals,  is 
to  have  the  worst  of  them — some  eight  hundred  per 
annum ;  a  mode  of  acknowledging  the  accommo- 
dation that  may  provoke  the  colonists  to  repent- 
ance. About  2,500  will  then  have  to  be  distri- 
buted in  prisons  or  other  penal  depots — ^in  addition 
to  the  same  number  of  minor  offenders  whom  it 
is  customary  not  to  transport,  though  sentenced 
to  transportation.  Of  any  uniform  system  of  con- 
vict employment  and  discipline,  the  bill  says  no- 
thing; its  authors  are  not  explicit;  and  some 
apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  libe- 
rating, in  England,  several  thousand  criminalB 
annually. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  some- 
thing is  at  length  proposed  for  thejprevmtton  of  the 
crimes  it  costs  us  so  much  to  punish  without  multi- 
plying. The  Select  Committee  on  Juvenile  Crime 
has  completed  its  inquiries,  and  Mr.  Adderley  has 
embodied  its  recommendations  in  a  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  by  treasury 
grants ;  convicted  or  vagrant  children  to  be  sent 
to  those  schools  instead  of  to  prison  or  the  hulks, 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  to  be  charged 
upon  their  parents.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has 
carried  through  the  Lords  a  Bill — ^limited,  tmfor- 
tunately  to  the  metropolis — empowering  police 
magistrates  to  send  to  the  workhouse,  for  moral 
and  industrial  training,  or  to  such  institutions  as 
Mr.  Adderley's  Bill  contemplates, — children  of 
either  sex  found  begging ;  and  to  levy  the  costs 
upon  the  parties  naturdly  chargeable  with  their 
maintenance.  This  last  feature  of  the  two  Bills 
we  regard  especially  important  and  hopeful.  Per, 
if  Lord  Shaftesbury's  statistics  be  correct,  the 
far  larger  proportion  of  these  unhappy  children 
are  driven  out  to  beg  or  steal  by  drunken  fathers 
or  cruel  stepmothers.  And  were  society  content 
to  take  up  the  bastards  thus  laid  at  its  door,  with- 
out exacting  fine  or  surety,  decent  poverty  would 
be  tempted  to  desertion  of  its  o&pring,  while 
shameless  vice  would  breed  without  restnunt.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  catch  or  distrain  upon  the  pa- 
rental debtor,  but  at  least  the  sense  of  indebted- 
ness will  be  enforced,  and  an  account  run  up  that 
will  prevent  the  assertion  of  parental  claim. 

Just  as  the  gardener  shakes  his  trees  about  thia 
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time,  that  the  weaker  fruit,  spared  by  the  winds 
and  blights,  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  maturation 
of  the  remainder, — so  do  Ministers  annually  knock 
on  the  head  a  host  of  ministerial  or  independent 
Bills  further  progress  with  which  would  peril 
the  sessional  ingathering.  The  process  commenced 
a  fortnight  since, — when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's 
County  Eate  and  Expenditure  Bill;  Mr.  Had- 
field's  Probates  Estates  Bill;  Mr.  PhiUimore's 
Simony  Law  Amendment  Bill ;  and  two  or  throe 
others,  whose  guardians  were  not  present  to  answer 
for  them — ^fell  before  the  bland  coercion  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  the  threat  of  some  influential  ob- 
jector. The  promoters  of  the  Manchester  Educa- 
tional Bill  have  put  their  case  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  John  Eussell.  His  lordship  announces  that 
his  own  Bill  is  virtually  withdrawn  for  this  ses- 
Bion.  The  Edinburgh  and  Canongate  Annuity 
Tax  Abolition  Bill — (the  misleading  title  of  a 
scheme  for  mitigating  the  pressure  by  extendiug 
the  area  of  the  tax) — ^haa  also,  after  a  damaging 
and  undecisiye  debate  on  the  second  reading,  been 
turned  over  to  next  session,  with  the  avowed 
hope  that  a  more  complete  compromise  may  by 
that  time  have  been  effected — an  avowal  curiously 
reflective  on  the  statesmanship  of  the  day ;  whose 
ambition  seems  bounded  by  the  evasion  of  diffi- 
culties, not  tempted  by  their  presence. 

COLONIES  AND  DBPENDEKOIES. 

The  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  India 
has  not  yet  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
the  majorihr^n  its  second  reading  (280  to  134) 
was  much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and 
Bcems  to  indicate  the  dissolution  of  the  Tory- 
"Conservative  party;  for  the  amendment  moved 
by  Lord  Stanley,  not  more  than  a  hundred  of  his 
father's  accustomed  followers  voting,  despite  the 
fnot  d'ordre  given  in  person  from  St.  James's 
Square.  In  the  protracted  debate  which  preceded 
that  division,  the  defects  of  the  Bill  were  exhi- 
bited with  every  variety  of  illustration  by  its 
opponents,  while  its  supporters  were  infinitely 
divided  as  to  its  merits.  Mr.  Macaulay  who  may 
be  taken  to  have  summarized  the  ministerial 
argument,  defended  the  continuance  of  the  double 
government  as  a  physical  necessity,  and  eulogized 
the  amendment  in  the  system  of  civil  service  ap- 
pointment. On  the  erther  side,  Mr.  Cobden  showed 
that  the  Bill  put  no  check  to  that  habit  of  war 
and  annexation  which  threatens  us  with  Indian 
bankruptcy ;  Mr.  Bright,  that  it  leaves  untouched 
the  conditions  of  popular  amelioration ;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  that  it  continues  unredressed  the  five 
grievances  alleged  against  the  Company's  govern- 
ment in  1838,  and  repeated  in  1853.  In  Com- 
mittee, the  nomination  of  six  Directors  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  indefinite  length  of  the  period 
over  which  the  Bill  is  to  be  in  force,  were  the 
chief  objects  of  attack  and  defence ;  but  only  as 
to  the  qualiflcation  of  Directors  was  any  amend- 
ment effected.  In  the  Upper  House  there  have 
been  several  irregular  discussions  raised  by  the 
Earls  of  EUenborough  and  Albemarle  on  petitions, 
chiefly  firom  commercial  bodies  in  England,  and 
English  residents  in  India^the  channel  through 


which  further  amendment  in  the  Imperial  laws  of 
India  may  be  expected. 

The  rupture  of  negociations  with  Bunnah 
issued  in  tiie  distinct  refusal  of  the  court  of  Ava 
to  surrender  the  territory  declared  by  Lord  Bal- 
housie  annexed  to  the  British  Crown,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  British  troops.  The  home  author- 
ities are  understood  to  forbid  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities  on  our  part ;  but  it  is  also  under- 
stood that  an  attempt  by  the  Burmese  forcibly  to 
recover  Pegu  will  provoke  a  march  to  Ava  and 
the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  English  public 
shoTild  not  forget,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
that  the  war  was  undertaken  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  and  insults  that  would  have  been 
enormously  overpaid  by  the  single  capture  and 
retention  of  Bangoon. 

The  Duke  of  I^ewcastie,  in  his  capacity  of 
Colonial  Minister,  has  laid  before  Parliament  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Jamaica ;  and  developed  a  eon- 
ciliatory  method  of  treatment.  The  long-stand- 
ing qnarrels  between  the  colonists  and  the  execu- 
tive took  at  last  the  shape  of  a  demand  for 
certain  retrenchments  in  the  expenditure.  The 
new  governor,  Mr.  Barkley,  volunteers  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  own  salary  from  £6,000  to  £6,000 
per  annum ;  and  as  a  counteractive  to  the  oom- 
meroial  embarrassments  which  have  exacerbated, 
if  they  did  not  originate  these  differences,  loans 
on  the  credit  of  the  imperial  exchequer  arc 
authorized. 

The  Cape  Colonists  are  at  length  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  tolerable  shore  of  self-government. 
The  recently  promulgated  charter  ordains  a  legis- 
lative council,  and  house  of  assembly,  containing 
respectively  fifteen  and  forty-six  members,  elected 
by  almost  universal  suffirago — the  qualification 
being,  residence  in  a  house  worth  twenty-five 
pounds,  or  the  receipt  of  fifty  pounds  per  annmn 
as  wages  (half  that  sum  with  board  and  lodging). 
The  distribution  of  the  sufi&age  may  cause  some 
jealousy  between  the  two  provinces,  but  that  is 
among  the  details  in  the  power  of  the  fir^t  Par- 
liament to  alter.  The  assembly  is  (quinquennial 
the  council  perpetual,  but  reconstituted  every 
tenth  year,  one  half  of  the  members  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year.  "  This,"  exdaims  a  colo- 
nial journalist,  concluding  his  summary,  "this, in 
a  word,  is  British  freedom."  We  hope  our  next 
Eeform  Bill  may  bring  up  British  freedom  even  to 
a  level  with  South  African. 

The  Eastern  question  continues  to  cover  like  a 
leviathan  cloud,  huge  and  sluggish,  the  whole 
horizon  of  foreign  politics;  its  skirts  touching 
even  on  the  New  World.  TVithin  the  past  month, 
EuBsia  has  sent  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  vm 
across  the  Pruth  into  the  Prindpalities  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  England  have  advanced  from  Malta 
to  Besika  Bay  (within  sight  of  Constantinople, 
yet  without  those  Turkish  waters  which  they  are 
forbidden  by  treaty  to  enter).  The  Bussian 
government  has  put  forth,  by  the  pen  of  Count 
Nesselrode,  two  manifestoes,  the  tot  of  ^^^ 
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denies  {hat  the  inrasion  is  an  act  of  war, 
and  represents  it  as  necessitated  by  the  bad  faith 
of  the  Porte  ;  while  the  second  justifies  the  ad- 
ranee  of  the  imperial  army  by  that  of  the  allied 
fleet.  A  counter  appeal  to  public  opinion  has 
been  made,  with  promptitude  and  great  ability, 
by  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  the  French  minister,  ex- 
posing the  contrariety  of  the  former  representa- 
tion to  international  law  ;  and  of  the  second,  to 
the  actaal  facts  of  the  case.  As  our  Ministers 
persist  in  withholding  their  correspondence  on 
the  sabject,  and  in  discouraging  its  discussion  by 
Parliament,  we  are  able  only  to  conjecture,  Irom 
tbeir  replies  to  interpolations,  that  the  British 
cabinet  substantially,  if  not  heartily,  co-operates 
with  the  French. .  Reports  of  dissension  between 
the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal  constituents  of 
the  Coalition,  have  been  too  rife,  and  are  too  well 
supported  by  appearances,  to  be  altogether  dis- 
credited. We  may  feel  pretty  safely  assured  that 
the  counsel  to  the  Sultan  not  to  request  the  aid 
of  the  allied  fleets  immediately  on  the  passage  of 
the  Pmth,  was  dictated  by  the  Aberdeen  section 
of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  resolute  tone  adopted  by 
^Gnisters  since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
Ncsselrode  despatch,  would  also  indicate  that  the 
influence  of  Palmcrston  is  now  in  tho  ascendant. 
The  counsels  of  the  Siiltan  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  an  analogous  conflict  of  influences,  but  cha- 
racteristically different  in  expression.  If  the  Times 
has  not  been  imposed  upon,  the  old  Mussulman 
party  in  Constantinople  attempted  to  prevent  fur- 
ther parley  with  tho  insolent  and  aggressive  Giaour, 
by  a  coup  d^itdtf  which  failed  to  depose  Mustapha 


and  Ecdschid  Pashas  for  more  than  a  few  hours, 
and  procured  for  some  fifty  of  the  revolutionists 
tho  application  of  the  bowstring. 

The  latest  aspects  of  the  situation  may  be  thus 
described:  Eussia  is  in  military,  and  perhaps 
civil,  occux)ation  of  the  richest  European  provinces 
of  the  Porte ;  yet  disclaims  the  idea  of  conquest 
or  of  permanent  occupation ;  but  declines  to  with- 
draw till  certain  impossible  demands  are  con- 
ceded; or,  it  is  said,  if  a  middle  term  can  bo 
found,  will  still  insist  on  payment  of  her  ex- 
penses. The  Sultan,  supported  by  England  and 
France,  and  urged  to  resistance  by  his  Mussulman 
subjects,  forbears  to  put  in  motion  his  multi- 
tudinous forces,  or  to  signal  the  ships  of  his  allies 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  navy  and  out- 
posts. Austria  and  England  are  understood  to 
have  separately  proposed  to  each  of  the  anta- 
gonistic party  a  reconsideration  of  the  position ; 
but  that  in  the  event  of  the  Czar's  refiisal,  Austria 
sides  with  the  Czar,  and  England  will  no  longer 
restrain  herself  or  the  Sultan.  How  long  nego- 
tiations may  be  protracted,  we  will  not  prophecy; 
but  that  they  will  issue  in  a  resumption  of  the 
armed  truce,  miscalled  peace,  there  is  little  hazard 
in  predicting.  The  statesmen  of  aU  countries  and 
parties,  are  conscious,  we  suspect,  that  while  for 
Turkey  only  a  little  longer  lease  of  existenoe 
among  European  powers  coidd  be  procured  by  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  the  eon*- 
non-baUs  that  crippled  Russia  might  destroy  tho 
Austrian  empire,  by  awaking  new  political  lifo 
through  central  and  southezn  Europe. 


LITEBATUBE. 


TU  Crimes  of  the  Home  of  Hapshurgh  against  its 
own  Liege  Subjects.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Lon- 
don :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand.     IB53. 

Ik  a  brief  and  popular  digest  of  Austrian  history, 
or  rather  of  such  portions  of  it  as  bear  upon  his 
subject,  the  author  of  this  book  shows  the  true 
moral  character  of  Austrian  diplomacy  and  its 
nuaous  and  degrading  effect  upon  such  of  the 
European  states  as  have  been  from  time  to  time 
c^irsed  with  Austrian  rule.  The  supreme  folly  of 
England  in  paying  the  price  which  she  has  paid 
to  uphold  the  House  of  Hapshurgh,  and  thus  to 
coasommate  fmd  perpetuate  the  oppression  of  the 
hmnan  race,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  con- 
ciae  view  here  given  of  its  unprincipled  dealings 
?ith  all  who  have  relied  upon  its  good  Mth. 
With  regard  to  the  fdture  the  author  tells  us : — 

We  hare  to  dread,  first,  Biusian  and  Aaatiian  influence 
<m  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  make  all  our  moneyed  men 
prefer  aoj  or  every  subyersion  of  right,  Uiongh  pregnant 
lith  flaul  rain  to  England,  rather  than  a  resistauoe  which 


would  lower  the  valae  of  their  stock  by  2  per  cent  We 
have  next  to  fear  the  rage  of  the  millions  against  moneyed 
men,  and  an  enormous  growth  of  doctrinaire  Republi- 
canism and  Communism  in  various  forms.  We  have  to 
expect  philosophical  journalists  expatiating  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  dismembering  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and 
the  matorialist  friends  of  peace  swelling  the  despotic  in- 
fluence.  If  despotism  prevails  in  Europe,  we  shall  have 
to  fight  a  single-handed  war  against  its  combined  force, 
or  resign  our  liberties  or  our  Protestantism;  but  if 
despotism  is  overthrown  in  Europe,  and  we  have  not 
displayed  genuine  sympathy  with  freedom,  we  have  to 
tremble  lest  it  cause  civil  war  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
Colonies,  and  raise  a  strong  republican  feeling  in  Eng- 
land itself.  ....  If  we  desire  to  set  up  constitutional 
royalties,  we  must  subdue  the  obstacles  by  arms,  not  by 
words.  If  by  military  and  naval  force  we  were  to  free 
Italy  and  Hungary,  and  make  those  nations  a  present  of 
liberty,  they  wotQd,  no  doubt,  accept  it  gladly  in  our 
English  form.  But  unless  we  mean  to  go  to  this  effort, 
we  have  no  moral  claim  to  dictate  to  the  nations  of  Che 
Continent  what  ftfrm  their  freedom,  when  they  can  gain 
it,  shall  assume.  Unless  it  is  to  be  won  by  our  arms,  it 
will  now  be  necessarily  republican;  hence,  to  feel  hos- 
tility to  repuhlioaniasi,  u  now  to  feel  hostility  to  freedom 
'  9x2 
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and,  in  fact,  to  side  with  the  despots  whom  all  the 
while  we  disgust  by  oar  freedom  of  speech  • 

There  is  much  truth,  not  it  may  be  of  the  most 
palateable  sort,  in  the  above  extract.  This  little 
volume  has  appeared  at  a  fitting  season :  it  exhi- 
bits the  Austrian  dynasty,  as  men  should  be  taught 
to  see  it,  in  its  own  naked  scoundreUsm.  Most 
true  patriots  would  be  glad  to  see  it  bite  the  dust. 
Already  morally  degraded  to  the  lowest  condition 
as  the  tool  and  suppliant  of  the  Bussian  autocrat; 
it  cannot  fall  much  lower. 


The  Ecutem  Question,  in  Relation  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  By  an  Imquibeb.  London : 
Longman  and  Go.  1853. 

Russian  Turkey;  or  a  Greek  Empire  the  inevitable 
Solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  By  G.  D.  P. 
London :  Saunders  and  Stanford.  1853. 

The  long  prophesied  extinction  of  the  Moham- 
medan-power in  Europe  seems  to  be  regarded  by 
a  pretty  large  class  of  politicians  as  a  consumma- 
tion not  oidy  inevitable,  but  now  nearly  impend- 
ing. That  when  this  portentous  event  takes  place 
— as  take  place  it  will, — the  territory  of  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  the  integrity  of  which  it  has  so 
long  been  the  fashion  to  maintain,  shall  not,  in 
imdergoing  the  fate  of  Poland,  become  a  bone  of 
contention  to  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent— is  plainly  the  first  and  paramount  neces- 
sity to  be  secured.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  both 
the  writers  of  the  above  brief,  but  earnest  pro- 
ductions, can  only  be  accomplished  by  erecting, 
in  the  place  of  the  vanishing  dynasty  an  indepen- 
dent Greek  sovereignty  which  may  serve,  better 
than  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  have  ever  yet 
done,  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Eussian  and  the  Austrian,  and  thus  more 
effectually  and  permanently  maintain  the  ''  ba- 
lance of  power."  "  An  Inquirer  "  glances  briefly 
at  the  history  of  the  Moslem  empire  now  perish- 
ing through  its  own  corruption  and  decay,  and 
shows  that  its  imbecility  and  degradation  spring 
from  causes  not  to  be  removed;  that,  from  its 
peculiar  character  it  could  bo  vital  only  so  long 
as  it  was  aggressive,  and  that,  ceasing  to  conquer, 
it  must  begin  to  decHne ;  that  essentially  barba- 
rous, refinement  only  renders  the  Turks  sordid 
and  effeminate,  their  history  being  percisely  like 
that  of  the  Saracens  wfio  flourished  only  so  long 
as  they  conquered,  and  that  having  gained  their 
empire  by  the  sword,  and  ruled  it  by  the  sword, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves  by 
the  sword,  they  are  now  manifestly  dethroned  in 
Constantinople, 

They  do  not  possess  a  single  one  of  the  essential  means 
for  preserving  the  integiity  of  a  state.  Their  territories 
are  in  universal  anarchy ;  not  everywhere  violently  ma- 
nifested, but  exhibited  immediately  whenever  the  touch 
of  attempted  authority  is  felt  by  the  population.  Their 
army  is  feeble  and  base.  Their  navy  is  crippled  and 
poor.     Their  financial  resources  are  drained.     Their 

public  credit  is  a  mere   name They  are 

united  by  no  national  feeling,  but  are  rather  like  a  garri- 
son in  an  enemy's  country.  They  are  devoured  by  in- 
ternal discontent  and  intrigue,    Xhey  make  no  pretence 


of  relying  for  their  secnrity  upon  their  own  power ;  but 
oscillate  in  abject  indecision  and  servility  between  Russia 

and  Great  Britain The  Turkish  armies  are 

no  longer  like  those  which  were  once  victorious  over  the 
White  and  Red  Cross  knights The  vaga- 
bondage of  the  empire  is  swept  unwillingly  into  prisons, 
called  barracks,  and  drilled,  drummed,  andbastinadoed  into 
a  miserable  mimickxy  of  the  forms  and  evolutions  of  Eu- 
ropean war.  ....  They  are  half-bred,  half-fed, 
ill-equipped,  miserable,  humiliated,  conscious  of  weak- 
ness, and  Without  any  pride  in  the  sendee  which  em- 
ploys them Quartered  in  irregular  swanns 

in  cities,  or  on  riyer-banks,  their  chief  occupation  is 
to  rob,  insult,  and  oppress  the  Christian  inhabitants. 
....  Among  the  chief  delights  of  the  soldiery  is  to 
pillage  the  Christian  clergy  of  its  revenues,  and  to  enact 
in  the  country  they  are  commissioned  to  protect,  the  ob- 
scene and  infamous  rapine  and  bloodshed,  which  thej 
might  as  barbarians,  be  expected  to  perpetuate  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Whenever  in  recent  times  they  hsTe 
come  into  contact  with  a  real  foe,  the  whole  swell  of 
their  blatant  arrogance  has  collapsed;  and  they  haye 
been  down  on  Mandarin's  knees.  They  can  no  more 
stand  the  bayonets  and  fire  of  a  brave  army  than  chickens 
or  Chinese — as  they  proved  at  Adrianople,  as  they  proved 
at  Nezib,  and  as,  more  lately,  they  proved  at  Monte- 
negro. If  the  army  is  weak,  the  fleet  is  still  more  truly, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  a  water-logg'd  and  rudderless  dnit 
of  ruins.  If  notorious  ignorance  of  navigation,  if  utter 
want  of  discipline,  if  ignorance  of  even  the  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  inefficient  gunnery,  and  totfd  want  of 
useful  practice,  will  render  the  marine  of  any  countiy 
respectable,  that  of  the  Ottomans  may  be  valued.  At 
present  its  keels  might  grate  in  shallow  water,  alongside 
of  the  three-deckers  of  Spain,  or  the  relics  of  Lepaoto. 
Financially,  the  Porte  has  been  for  years  so  embarnssed, 
that  fraud,  the  last  precursor  of  bankruptcy,  has  been 
resorted  to,  to  solder,  and  quilt,  and  patch,  with  base 
money  and  depreciated  paper,  the  flimsy  system  con- 
cealing an  empty  treasury.  The  revenue  is  forestalled. 
Extraordinary  tributes  are  imposed  on  districts  ahead/ 
exliausted  by  oppression.  And  when  there  are  funds  iA 
the  exchequer  itself,  peculation  is  continually  active,  and 
the  public  revenues  of  the  state,  are  unceasingly  trick- 
ling and  dribbling,  flowing  and  rolling,  through  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  circuitous  streams,  into  the  bottonoless 
gulf  of  private  corruption. 

This  is  a  wretched  picture  of  the  forces  moral 
and  material  of  a  state — and  when  we  add  to 
this,  that  there  is  no  hope  from  patriotism,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  inhabitants  hitting  the  Turks,  and 
rdPusing  the  arbitration  of  their  laws — ^that  the 
Christians,  thirsting  for  revenge,  are  looking  for 
the  day  when  the  mheritance  of  Constantine  'will 
be  restored — that  the  Turks  themselves  are  divi- 
ded into  two  implacable  factions,  the  one  "going 
through  a  harlequinade  of  burlesque  reform, 
dressing,  drumming,  eating  pork,  and  prattling 
French,*'  and  the  other  anathematizing  all  Euch 
innovations,  and  devoutly  execrating  all  disbe* 
lieving  in  the  Koran,  so  that  Turk  hates  Turk, 
more  than  Christians  hate  them, — we  maj  well 
agree  with  "an  Inquirer,"  that  no  one  cause  of 
anarchy  and  dissolution  is  wanting. 

But  Turkey  is  not  left  to  succumb  beneath  the 
weight  of  her  own  internal  disorders.  Rnssia,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  longs  to  devour  her  whole, 
and  under  the  guise  of  a  protector  would  do  it  to- 
morrow, were  there  no  impediments  in  the  way. 
Austria,  no  less  rapacious,  manoeuvures  along  the 
frontier;  and  France  stretches  forth  her  eagle- 
talons  for  a  share ;  while  Britain  is  called  upon, 

by  her  fleets  cm4  ooiwcilsi  to  maintain  that  "i^^* 
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tegrity"  wUch  existing  treaties  are  found  in- 
effectnal  to  preserye.  But,  says  "  an  Inquirer :" — 

If  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  so  essential  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness  and  peace,  can  be  better  secured  by  the 
propping  up  of  a  state,  beggared  and  bankrupt,  without 
spirit  or  resources,  and  constantly  keeping  all  the  great 
powers  in  an  attitude  little  less  hostile  than  that  of  war, 
the  teaching  of  all  history  is  false.  According  to  Uiat 
teaching,  nothing  so  much  endangers  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world,  as  ihe  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
[because]  it  holds  up  before  the  ambitious  governments, 
a  prospect  of  aggrandizement,  which  keeps  them  inces- 
santly making  preparations  to  secure  the  greatest  share 
of  the  prize. 

As  for  the  hope  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
Moslem  people,  and  restoring  their  lost  heroism, 
—it  would  take  a  new  Mahommed  to  do  it — and 
if  it  were  done,  the  state  which  was  before  con- 
temptible would  then  be  dangerous,  and  might  again 
become  the  terror  and  the  curse  of  Christendom. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  surround  the  dominions 
of  the  Porte,  by  a  circumvallation  of  self-govern- 
ing Christian  principalities ;  but  the  examples  of 
Moldavia,  "Wallachia,  and  Servia,  show  us  such 
small  states  would  end  in  becoming  so  many  new 
provinces  added  to  the  immense  domains  of  the 
Czar.  It  is  also  proposed  to  wait  the  course  of 
events,  and  allow  the  Turkish  question  to  work 
ont  its  own  solution.  But  what  should  be  the 
policy  of  Britain  when  that  catastrophe  has  ar- 
rived? It  is  the  design  of  Bussia  to  conquer  Con- 
Btantinople,  a  design  which  while  she  takes  all 
possible  secret  means  of  facilitating,  she  openly 
avows;  and  when  once  the  Czar  is  supreme  in 
Constantinople,  what  becomes  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  JSurope,  and  the  preponderance  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean  r 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain,  in  this 
age,  when  the  moral  law  of  opinion  is  at  least  as  power- 
ful as  navies,  will  sanction  the  plan  of  dividing  the  Turk- 
ish territories  between  Kussia,  Austria,  France  and  her- 
self. Such  an  usurpation  would  be  a  crime  without  a 
recorded  parallel ;  were  it  to  bo  consummated,  it  would 
for  ever  be  painful  for  an  Englishman  to  read  the  re- 
monstrances which  have  been  written  and  declaimed — 
declaimed  from  ministerial  benches  in  Parliament — 
ogainiit  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  absorption  of 
Cracow. 

Further,  the  apportionment  of  the  spoil,  would 
bring  on  an  European  war ;  or  supposing  a  peace- 
ful settlement  to  be  concluded,  Eussia  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  keys  of  the  east.  Thus  we  should 
lose  our  trade,  our  influence  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  endanger  our  Indian  possessions. 

Against  these  prospective  and  possible  calami- 
ties, there  seems  to  be  but  one  just  resource,  and 
that  is  the  erection  of  an  independent  Greek 
State,  with  its  seat  of  government  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  modem  Greeks  are  a  people  adapted 
for  independence.  They  are  energetic  and  enter- 
prising, physically  and  intellectually  a  superior 
race.  They  are  skilful  sailors  and  brave  soldiers. 
Their  mercantile  spirit  and  commercial  enter- 
prise are  well  known  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe; 
and  in  London  they  are  recognised  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  community. 

The  solution  of  this  question  does  not  lie,  there- 


fore, between  the  prolongation  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  Turkey,  add  the  establishment 
of  a  Kussian  domination  in  the  east.  The  subjec- 
tion of  Turkey  to  the  Czar  must  be  resisted  at 
whatever  cost ;  but  were  Russian  influence  with- 
drawn, there  would  still  remain  sufficient  causes 
to  undermine  and  level  with  the  dust,  the  worn- 
out  Turkish  despotism.  To  these  causes  we  have 
already  alluded;  but  there  is  another  equally 
worthy  of  note,  and  that  is,  the  sentiment  of  in- 
dependence, fostered  by  their  clergy,  which  exists 
amoi^  the  various  populations  of  the  country.  So 
long  as  Eussia  threatens  Turkey,  this  spirit, 
which  has  been  aroused  by  the  bloody  rule  of 
the  Northern  Court,  guarantees  the  existence  of 
the  Porte ;  but  let  the  claim  of  the  Czar  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  same  spirit  would  sooner  or  later 
attempt  the  freedom  of  the  ChristianB  from  the 
Moslem  yoke. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  were  the 
Turkish  rule  abolished  in  Europe,  and  succeeded 
by  an  independent  Greek  state,  not  only  would 
a  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  once  more  rise 
up  on  the  ancient  soil  of  Byzantium,  but,  aU  its 
sympathies  and  interests  being  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  west,  it  might  serve  as  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  the  north,  and,  pos- 
sessing the  elements  of  vigour  and  stability 
within  itself,  preserve  at  a  just  equipoise  the 
balance  of  power.  To  this,  no  doubt,  Russia 
would  object ;  but  then  she  might  be  allowed  to 
object.  If  the  Ottoman  power  be  succeeded,  not 
by  a  Greek  state,  but  a  Russian  usurpation,  there 
is  no  longer  a  guarantee  for  the  independence  of 
Greece  itself.  **The  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire was  long  an  essentia  condition  of  the  free- 
dom of  Greece ;  and  now  that  this  integrity  is  no 
longer  possible,  an  equally  essential  condition  is, 
that  Turkey  should  not  be  appropriated  by  the 
enemy  of  constitutional  liberty." 

The  proposal  for  an  independent  Greek  state 
has  been  met  by  objections  of  a  religious  character. 
It  ought  to  be  enough  for  such  objectors,  as  "  an 
Inquirer"  observes,  "  that  Christianity  would  be 
thus  estabHshod  in  the  place  of  Mahommedanism, 
which  is  an  immoral  and  materiaUstic  faith,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  Crusades  would  be  achieved 
without  deluging  the  earth  with  blood."  But 
these  religious  pretensions  are  not  sincere ;  the 
objectors  tiiemselves  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the 
principles  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  lleformation,  and  that 
in  many  points,  the  Greek  Communion  is  more 
Protestant  than  the  Church  of  England. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outiine  of  the  argument 
of  "  an  Inquirer;"  which  he  may  be  supposed  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all  concerned 
in  the  following  general  summary  of  the  Eastern 
question  as  it  stands  at  present. 

Russia  now  requires  Turkey  virtually  to  surrender 
herself  to  the  Bussian  power.  There  never  was  an 
authority  arrogated  by  the  Pope  over  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  there  never  was  a  royalty  over  a  province,  pre- 
tended hy  a  metropolis,  more  entire  than  that  which  sh« 
claims  to  exercise  over  half  tlie  population  of  the  empire. 
It  is  a  literal  religious — ^which  means  a  political — supre- 
macy ;  and  this  is  rec^uired  to  be  placed  under  the  sane* 
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tion  of  A  new  and  dlstinet  diplomatio  engagement— in 
foot  a  preoise  and  separate  treaty.  Turkey  cannot,  with- 
out acknowledging  a  virtual  vassalage,  submit  to  such  a 
proposition ;  and  her  government,  or  some  foreign  minis- 
ter whose  influence  happens  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  ap- 
pears to  understand  the  truth.  Turkey,  therefore,  main- 
tains an  attitude  of  refusal  and  defence.  The  European 
states  are  pledged  to  uphold  her  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, but  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  pledged  to  cure  her 
own  internal  causes  of  decay.  These  are  incurable,  and 
when  they  have  consummated  their  work,  the  Turkish 
dominion  will  perislLfor  ever  from  the  face  of  Europe. 
The  process  is  rapidly  going  on.  That  is  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs.  How  shall  an  inevitable  catastrophe 
be  provided  for  ?  That  is  the  question  which  arises.  It 
will  be  weU  for  Great  Britain  if  she  be  not  found  unpre- 
pared with  a  policy,  when  the  three  rival  powers  have 
long  matured  a  policy  of  their  own.  Hitherto  war  has 
not  been  irrevocably  declared,  because  the  great  powers 
have  not,  in  any  important  manner,  acted  independently 
of  each  other ;  but  if  the  most  ambitious  one  becomes 
more  active  than  the  rest,  a  serious  crisis  may. arise. 

G.  D.  P.,  who  is  a  Greek,  and  who  appears  to 
be  well  Tcrsed  in  English  politics,  arriyes  at  the 
some  conclusion  as  ''  an  Inquirer,"  and  firom  pre- 
mises not  very  dissimilar.  He  seems  to  be  guided, 
however,  by  Toby  Allspice's  maxim,  of  "never  dis- 
oblige a  customer,"  in  his  strictures  upon  Bussia, 
whom  ho  is  rather  disposed  to  vindicate  than  con- 
demn. He  is  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  war,  as 
destructive  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  he  quotes 
Marshal  Marmont  to  show  that  it  might  not  im- 
probably prove  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  the 
allied  forces  opposed  to  Eussia.  But  it  is  not 
likely,  even  should  war  actually  be  declared,  that 
the  Jsritiah  would  deliberately  walk  into  the  hor- 
rible trap  which  Marmont  has  shown  it  would  be 
possible  to  prepare  for  them,  supposing  the  Bus- 
sians  to  be  the  first  occupiers  of  Turkey.  The 
essay  of  G.  D.  P.  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  John  Bussell. 


The  Age  of  Christianity.  By  Bobbrt  Vauohan,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 
1853. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Yaughan  is  at  all  times  a  suffi- 
cient guarrantee  to  the  religious  public  that  any- 
thing that  he  undertakes  will  be  faithftiUy  and 
efficiently  accomplished.  The  present  work  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  is  in  all  respects 
a  masterly  performance,  excellent  in  style,  admi- 
rable in  arrangement,  calm  and  conclusive  in  ar- 
gument. It  is  devoted  principally  to  a  rigid 
examination  of  the  various  sceptical  and  infidel 
theories  of  th6  day,  and  to  their  claims  for  accep- 
tance among  reasonable  men.  How  baseless  these 
claims  are — ^how  they  originate  in  the  pride  of 
a  false  philosophy — how  they  are  constantly 
shifting  and  changing — ^and  how  they  must  even- 
tually fell  and  fade  away  before  the  light  and 
strenygth  of  Christianity,  our  readers  may  learn 
for  themselves ':fix)m  this  cheap  and  popular  edition 
of  a  most  valuable  work. 


Odes   and   Poems.      Bath:    Binns  and  Goodwin. 
London :  Low,  Son,  and  Co,    1853, 

A  small  volume  of  verse  ftom  an  anonymous 


writer,  indicating  considerable  fedlity  in  oompo- 
sition,  and  a  filling  for  all  that  is  good  and 
beautifiil.  We  extract  the  following  poem  illua- 
trative  of  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon. 

CRXHBB  AT  SEA. 

"It  happened  one  day  on  board  a  ship  auling  along  the  eout 
of  Brazil,  ftir  oat  of  sight  of  land,  that  the  persons  walking  on 
deck,  when  passing  a  partioolar  spot,  heard  ^ery  distindiy,  daring 
an  hour  or  two,  the  sound  of  bells,  ▼aryxng  ss  in  hnman  rejiMcis^. 
All  on  board  came  to  listen,  and  were  convinced,  bat  the  pheno- 
menon was  most  mysterloas.  Months  afterwaris  it  was  ascer- 
tained  that  at  the  time  of  obsenration,  the  bells  of  the  cit;  of 
8t  SalTsdor,  on  the  Brazilian  ooaat  had  been  lingiiw  on  the  ooct. 
sion  of  a  festiyal :  their  sound,  therefore,  iaToored.  by  a  gentle 
wind,  had  travelled  over  perhaps  one  hundred  roUes  of  pni«xnh 
water,  and  had  been  brooght  to  a  focoa  by  the  eonoaTe  sail  in  the 
partioolar  sltaation  on  the  deck  where  it  was  listened  to.— ^rwtfi 
Elmenta  qf  Pk^tia, 

The  airs  are  light,  the  skies  they  glow, 
As  the  ship  sails  on  in  her  shade  below; 
The  mariners  walk  the  deok  together, 
And  whistle  and  look  at  the  shmy  weather. 
Some  are  watching  the  sails  and  ropes. 
And  some,  of  theur  wives,  with  kindling  hopes 
Are  thinking  now,  and  the  smiles  that  cheerlj 
Light  the  homes  they  love  so  dearly. 
Many  a  league  from  sight  of  land. 
Ocean  and  heaven  on  every  hand. 
Hark !  the  chimes  of  bells  1  how  mellow 
They  ring  in  the  air  on  the  restless  billow. 
Soft  and  fall  on  the  ear  they  steal ; 
Faint  and  fainter  now  they  peal ; 
Louder  again  and  more  lou^y  pealing ; 
Vanishing  now,  to  sUenoe  stealiDg. 
Where  is  the  city,  and  what  the  dime 
That  £Qls  the  air  with  that  sweet  chime  ? 
Marriage  or  birth,  or  what  are  they  voicing? 
Is  it  for  victory  some  rejoicing  f 
Mute  and  still  the  mariners  hear; 
Neither  a  city  or  shore  is  near. 
Is  it  the  spirits  of  air  to  tell 
That  far  in  their  conntary  all  is  well  ? 
Hark !  again  the  chimes  ring  on ! 
Now  'tis  silence,  all  are  gone. 
Cloudless  heaven  the  distance  bounding, 
Measureless  sea  their  ships  surrounding. 
Prosperous  voyage  is  theirs,  the  sails 
Bear  them  back  with  favouring  gales. 
And  they  tell  of  those  sweet  bells  chiming. 
With  their  children  round  them  climbing. 
Old  men  hear,  and  young  men  smile ; 
But  their  dear  ones  think  the  while, 
Spirits  of  grace  and  goodness  hover 
Over  each  absent  child  and  lover. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  ths 
Church  of  England.  London:  John  Chapman, 
142,  Strand.  1853. 

This  is  an  amusing  sketch  in  which  some  of  the 
anomalous  facts   that    characterise  the  present 
predicament  of  the  Church  of  England  are  woven 
into  a  fictitious  form.    The  "  gentleman  "  airiTea 
in  England  after  an  absence  of  twenty  yean  in 
the  antipodes,  and  on  seeking  the  customary  con- 
soktions  of  Mother  Church  finds  the  old  lady 
represented  by  what  he  designates  as  a  couple  of 
rival  factions — the  Evangelicals  and  the  Powyites. 
He  gives  both  a  hearing,  and  relishing  one  as  little 
as  the  other,  discards  tiiem  both  as  fanatics  and 
mischievous  zealots.   In  a  village,  a  hundred  mfles 
from  London,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
a  model  clergyman  of  the  old  school,  under  irhoee 
guardianship  Mother  Church  is  allowed  to  appeaf 
in  her  natural  garh*-and  his  search  is  at  an  end. 
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He  TTOoId  have  taken  the  Pope's  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  settled  ^at  business,  at  any  rate,  in  a  very 
sanunazy  way : 

IT  (says  he)  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  been  put  on  board 
of  an  English  frigate,  and  Bent  back  to  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  had  been  flowed  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  amTal  of  the  English  fleet  to  recal  his  Bull,  or  have 
the  waUs  of  his  city  battered  about  Ids  ears,  it  would 
bare  been  a  more  dignified  proceeding  for  our  nation, 
aod  we  should  have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  bad  ora- 
tory at  Exeter  HalL 

The  author  assures  us  that  he  has  witnessed 
the  ahsurdities  he  describes,  and  that  the  argu- 
ments ascribed  to  either  party,  are  word  for  word 
such  as  he  has  heard  from  their  own  lips.  This 
may  be  true ;  but  wo  must  bo  allowed  to  question 
whether  such  a  place  as  his  model  village,  where 
Methodum  is  unknoum,  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
the  whole  area  of  broad  England. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden,  Witli  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Fbanklin.  London :  Qeorgo  Kout- 
ledgeandCo.  1853. 

We  could  not  desire  a  handsomer  or  a  more  con- 
renient  edition  of  the  British  Poets  than  the  series 
pahHshing  by  Hr.  Routledge,  of  which  this  volume 
is  a  specimen.  It  has  evidently  been  edited  with 
care,  is  printed  with  correctness  in  a  clear  and 
readahle  type,  abounds  in  admirable  illustrations 
engraved  in  capital  style,  and  is  preceded  by  an 
interesting  biography  of  Glorious  John.  The  bind- 
ing is  chaste  and  elegant,  and  the  size — about 
seven  inches  by  five— exactly  fitted  for  the  ladies* 
boadoir  or  the  gentleman's  pocket.  The  Poems 
of  Dryden  occupy  above  five  hundred  pages :  those 
of  Pope  ought  to  follow  immediately ;  and  wo 
trust  that  Shakspear  will  not  bo  omitted  in  the 
Bcrios.  Five  such  volumes  as  this  would  include 
the  whole  of  his  plays  and  poems — which  if  pro- 
duced in  this  stylo,  would  bo  the  cheapest  and 
most  acceptable  cxlition  ever  offered  to  the  public. 


There  and  Bach  again^  in  Search  of  Beauty.  By 
James  Augustus  St.  John.  In  two  volumes. 
Ix)ndon:  Longman  and  Co.,  1853. 

Mb.  St.  John  leaves  his  wife  and  family  in  a 
comfortable  residence  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman, 
and,  fit)m  sheer  love  of  wandering  at  his  own 
sweet  will  through  the  world,  starts  alone  upon  a 
journey  to  Egypt  and  back  again,  visiting  Italy 
and  Greece  on  his  route.  The  same  thing  has 
been  done  a  thousand  times  by  as  many  different 
people,  and  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  groan  with 
the  recordB  of  their  adventures,  exploits,  and  dis- 
coveries ;  and  yet  we  will  venture  to  assert  that 
wiy  heUtM  librorum  who  shall  have  perused  the 
whole  of  them,  if  such  a  monster  is  to  be  found. 
Will  find  not  merely  abundance  of  novelty  in 
tliese  volumes,  but  novelty  of  a  species  not 
dually  discoverable  in  productions  of  tho  sort. 
"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  it 
would  appear  that,  away  from  this  proper  study, 
Ur.  St  John  cannot  get,  let  him  betake  himself 


whither  he  may.  Tho  burden  of  his  song  is  ever 
of  human  hopes  and  passions,  and  deeds  and  sym- 
pathies; and  these  he  illustrates  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  brief  romances  of  real  Ufe,  gleaned 
from  tho  personal  recitals  of  tho  strange  com- 
panions with  whom  his  wanderings  make  him 
acquainted — and  often,  too,  let  us  add,  and  quite 
as  much  to  the  purpose,  by  glimpses  of  his  own 
remarkable  experience  and  rather  peculiar  philo* 
sophy.  The  readers  of  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  are 
familiar  with  these  entertaining  sketches,  and  will 
not  be  sorry  to  meet  with  them  again  in  a  revised 
and  completed  form  in  the  present  handsome 
volumes. 


Ione*8  Dreamt  and  other  Poems.    By  Jane  Ebiilt 
Herert.    London:  Pickering.     1853. 

Ione's  Dream  is  a  long,  exceeding  wearisome,  and 
not  very  intelligible  story,  in  which  one  WiUy 
Tool  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  What  it  is  all 
about,  we  do  not  feel  quiJified  even  to  guess  at 
the  first  reading,  and  not  having  time  for  the 
second,  must  leave  the  mystery  as  we  found  i<r— 
taking  liberty  to  protest,  however,  against  such 
couplets  as, 

Language  is  too  evanescent 

To  teU  this  boon  to  mortals  sent,— 

whatever  they  may  lead  to.  Among  the  *'  other 
Poems,"  we  look  in  vain  for  a  poem  of  any  kind, 
or  a  single  poetical  idea,  properly  so  called.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  advice  worth  remembering,  which 
wo  extract  as  a  sample  of  the  better  part  of  tho 
versification  of  this  volume. 

Gently  speak  and  watch  thy  words, 

There  are  other  hearts  beside  thee ; 
Think  of  what  you'd  like  yourself, 
Did  their  sadder  lot  betide  thee ; 
Clouds  thy  suffering  soul  o'ershading, 
Would'st  thou  like  this  harsh  upbraiding  ? 

Watch  thy  words :— oh,  did'st  tliou  sufier 

As  you  know  that  soul  must  feel, 
Would'at  tliou  like  the  words  that  probed. 
Or  the  gentle  words  that  heal?— 
Those  who  jested  with  your  pain, 
Or  with  thee  were  pained  again  ? 

There  is  a  most  ponderous  and  elaborate  dirge 
for  Wellington,  in  which  all  the  common-places 
of  the  epitaph-mongers  are  piled  mountains  high. 
It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  good  passages  in 
it — ^but  we  havo  been  overtaken  with  such  an 
irresistible  drowsiness  while  floundering  on 
through  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  crippled 
metres,  that  we  havo  not  strength  to  look  for 
them.  Plump !  wo  drop  into  our  easy  chair,  to 
recruit  our  powers  with  a  nap. 


Cranford,     By    the   Author    of   "  Mary    Barton," 
"  Ruth,"  &c.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1H53. 

The  "  Chronicles  of  Cranford"  are  well  known  to 
the  reading  world  through  the  medium  of  "  House- 
hold Words,"  in  which  journal  they  appeared  as 
a  series.  They  form,  in  our  estimation,  the  most 
inimitable  portraiturg  of  human  nature  female, 
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under  certain  circumBtances  and  aspects,  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited.  Miss  Matty,  the  daughter 
of  the  deceased  rector,  is  a  truly  exquisite  charac- 
ter, whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  love; 
and  her  Johnsonian  sister,  Deborah,  is  none  the 
less  true  to  nature,  or  less  happily  conceived  and 
delineated.  One  regrets  that  death  has  so  much 
to  do  in  this  Paradise  of  old  maids.  Poor  Captain 
Brown !  wo  wish  he  had  lived,  at  least  to  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  and  witnessed  the  return  of 
Mr.  Peter,  and  the  restoration  of  the  excellent 
Matty  to  her  lost  position  in  society.  But  we 
must  not  quarrel  with  destiny — even  the  destiny 
of  writers  of  fiction.  "  Births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages" are  the  materials  of  man's  domestic  his- 
tory, and  wo  have  them  all  at  Cranford,  mingled 
with  other  elements  of  romance  less  serious,  com- 
bined in  a  general  picture  of  life  in  a  retired  ham* 
let,  interesting  from  the  nature  of  its  details,  and 
often  startling  from  the  wondrous  fidelity  both  of 
outline  and  colouring. 


Occanonal  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Qiiestiim.  Com- 
municat43d  by  T.  Carlyle.  London:  Thomas 
Bosworth.     1853. 

Thebe  is  a  great  deal  of  rough  truth  told  in  a 
rough  way  in  this  characteristic  pamphlet,  and 
there  are  also  certain  things  which  could  not  be 
shown  to  be  true,  as  fearlessly  stated.  The  modem 
outcry  against  slavery  sounds  discordantly  in  the 
oars  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  lifts  up  his  thundering 
voice  for  justice  in  preference  to  Exeter  Hall 
philanthropy,  for  which  he  has  not  the  shadow  of 
a  liking.  The  following  passage  bearing  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  West  India  negroes, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  decline  to  work, 
save  at  their  own  convenience,  while  they  can 
maintain  themselves  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil 
with  a,  trifling  amount  of  labour, — is  very  much 
to  the  purpose,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  discourse. 

If  Quasheo  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing  out  those 
Bugars,  cinnamons,  and  nobler  products  of  the  AVest  India 
islands,  for  tlie  benefit  of  all  mankind,  then  I  say  neither 
will  the  powers  permit  Quashee  to  continue  growing 
pumpkins  there  for  his  own  lazy  benefit ;  but  will  sheer 
him  out  by  and  by  like  a  lazy  gourd  overshadowing  rich 
ground ;  him  and  all  that  partake  with  him — perhaps  in 
a  very  terrible  manner.  For,  under  favour  of  Exeter 
Hall,  the  "  terrible  manner  "  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  with 
the  destinies  in  this  universe,  nor  will  it  quite  cease,  I 
apprehend,  for  soft  sawder,  or  philanthropic  stump  ora- 
tory now  or  henceforth.  No;  the  gods  wish,  besides 
pumpkins,  that  spices  and  valuable  products  be  grown  in 
the  West  Indies ;  thus  much  they  have  declaicd  in  so 
making  the  West  Indies : — infinitely  more  they  wish, 
tliat  manful,  industrious  men  occupy  their  West  Indies, 
not  indolent,  two-legged  cattle,  however  "happy"  over 
their  abundant  pumpkins !  Both  these  things,  we  may 
bo  assured,  the  immortal  gods  have  decided  upon,  passed 
their  ctcnml  Act  of  Tarliamcnt  for ;  and  both  of  them, 
though  qU  terrestrial  parliamciits  and  entities  oppose  it 
to  the  death,  shall  be  done.  Quashee,  if  he  wiU  not 
lielp  in  bringing  out  the  spices,  will  get  himself  made  a 
slave  again  (which  state  will  be  a  little  less  ugly  tlian 
his  present  one),  and  with  beneficent  whip,  since  other 
mot>n»(ld  uvail  not,  will  be  compelled  to  work.  Or,  alas, 
let  him  look^across  to  Haiti,  and  trace  a  far  stemer 


prophecy!  Let  him,  by  his  nglinfiss,  idleness,  re- 
bellion, banish  aU  white  men  from  the  West  IndieC) 
and  make  it  all  one  Haiti, — with  little  or  no  sngiu-- 
growing — black  Peter  exterminating  black  Paul,  and, 
where  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  might  be,  nothing  bat 
a  tropical  dog-kennel  and  pestiferous  jungle — does  he 
think  that  wiU  for  ever  continue  pleasant  to  gods  or 
men?  I  see  men,  the  rose-pink  cant  aU  peeled  away 
from  them,  land  one  day  on  those  black  coasts ;  men  sent 
by  the  laws  of  this  universe,  and  inexorable  coarse  of 
things ;  men  hungry  for  gold,  remorseless,  fierce  as  »ld 
Buccaneers  were  : — and  a  doom  for  Quashee  which  I  had 
rather  not  contemplate  !  The  gods  are  long-safierin? : 
but  tlie  law  fi'om  the  beginning  was,  he  that  mqU  not  work 
shall  perish  from  the  earth ;  and  the  patience  of  the  gods 
has  limits. 

There  is  a  portentous  truth  in  this  passage,  and 
there  are  many  others  not  less  pregnant  with 
meanings  of  similar  importance  in  this  stimng 
pamphlet,  which  we  commend  to  the  pcmsal  of 
all  interested  in  the  '*  Nigger  Question." 


Count  Arensherg ;  or,  the  Days  of  Martin  Luihtr. 
By  Joseph  Sobtain,  A.B.  In  two  vols.  Brighton: 
Folthorp.    London :  Longman  and  Go.    WoX 

The  days  of  Martin  Luther  were  the  days  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  of  Michael  Angclo,   of  Baphael,  of 
Cellini — days  when  the  papal   court  was  most 
luxurious  and  most  corrupt.      Domestic  treason 
cmhittcred  the  life  of  the  pontifT,  and  foreign 
heresies  threatened    his  thn)ne;    yet  could  he 
find  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  and  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  solace  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  marvels.      His  grand  artistic  projects,  and 
the  means  he  took  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
hy  raising  money  on  the  sale   of  indidgences, 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Befonnation. 
A  man    so    unscrupulous    and  reckless  in  the 
creation  of   resources  was  as   necessary  to  the 
consummation  of  that  great  event,  as  were  the 
infamous  hypocrisies  and  villanies  which  it  laid 
bare  to  the    indignant    gaze   of   all    mankind. 
"Without  a  Leo   there  would  not  have  been  a 
Luther.     A  more  cautious  Pope  had  retained  the 
allegiance  of  Christendom,  and  reform  might  have 
come  a  century  or  two  later.     The  author,  per- 
haps we  should  say  authors,  of  this  most  readable 
and  interesting  work,  has  or  have,  taken  especial 
care  in  dealing  with  historical  facts,  neither  to 
garble  nor  to  mutilate  them ;  and  the  young  reader 
who  derives  his  first  knowledge  of  this  important 
period    through    the    agreeable    medium    the?e 
volumes  afford,  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  when 
he  has  recourse  to  history  to  complete  or  supple- 
ment it.     The  character  of  Martin  Luther  is 
vigorously  sketched  and  consistently  maintained; 
and  the  most  remarkable  and  stirring  facts  of  his 
life  are  here  recorded.     The  romance  (with  the 
loves  of  Bianca  and  Arensherg)  which  is  inter- 
woven with  the  current  of  events,  is  cleverly 
contrived,  and  written  with  much  spirit.    It  is 
an  excellent  story,  vwy  well  told,  and  interesting 
in  all  its  stages.     Bianca's  rescue  from  the  Car- 
dinal and  his  satellites  is  a  good  dramatic  scene— 
and  the  reader  rejoices  heartily  at  her  final  escape 
and  the  confusion  of  her  enemies.   These  vdiuiics 
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will  be  read  with  general  pleasure  and  advantage : 
they  betray  the  possession,  of  greater  dramatic 
power  than,  the  author  has  invariably  chosen  to 
exercise,  and  are  characterized  by  a  pleasant  sim- 
plicity of  style. 


The  Bridesmaid,  Count  Stephen^  and  other  Poems. 
By  Maby  0:Hume.   London :  J.  Chapman,  Strand. 

1853.. 

A  YOLUHE,  and  a  good  thick  one  too,  of  poems  by 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  the  practical 
philosopher  of  facts  and  figures,  startles  us  in  our 
editorial  chair,  like  the  appearance  of  some  un- 
common phenomenon.  It  is  no  illusion,  however, 
but  a  Bohd  fact  of  360  pages,  upon  which  we  are 
called  to  pronounce  a  candid  verdict.  '  Candidly 
then,  there  are  in  this  volume  sufficient  evidences 
of  intellectual  power,  coupled  with  a  habit  of 
thinking,  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a  good  many 
readers ;  and  there  is  a  little,  though  but  a  little, 
of  the  true  creative  faculty  of  the  poet,  which  will 
enlist  the  favour  of  more.  The  chief  faults  are  a 
mggedness  in  the  versification  and  a  carelessness 
in  the  metre  not  to  be  passed  over  without  rebuke 
in  the  compositions  of  a  lady  who  can  plainly  do 
better  if  she  choose.  There  are  glaring  defects, 
moreover,  in  the  choice  of  words.  Coleridge  said 
that  poetry  is  **  the  best  words  in  the  best  places,'' 
a  yery  doubtful  dogma,  perhaps,  but  still  one  that 
contains  some  truth.  !N^ow  worse  words  worse 
placed  than  the  following,  we  defy  anybody  to 
produce : — 

Ere  ocean  surges  betwixt  us  swell. 

Here  are  six  sibilants  in  an  unmetrical  line, 
harsh  and  discordant  enough  to  set  a  poet's  teeth 
on  edge,  and  we  might  quote  others  which  would 
(dmost  match  it.  But  practice  and  attention  to 
the  requirements' of  melody  will  remedy  these  de- 
fects, which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  will  dis- 
appear in  the  maturer  productions  of  the  writer. 
As  usual  with  young  authors,  we  find  the  minor 
poems  the  best  in  tibe  collection,  and  we  extract 
one,  which  would  seem  to  embody  her  father's 
creed,  by  way  of  a  sample  of  the  powers  of  the 
poetess:— 

OTIUM  CUM  DIGNITATE. 

Otinm  cum  dignitate !    Saidst  thou,  fHend, 
That  linto  such  mere  figment  of  the  hroin, 
Such  aiiy  phantasm,  such  chimicra  vain 

As  alchemist's  dreams  of  old,  thy  wishes  tend  ? 

Seek  the  philosopher's  far-fabled  stone ! 
But  for  thine  "  otium,"  there  is  no  such  stuff; 
Unless  we  read — ^*'  otinm  with  quantum  suff. 

Of  earnest,  useful  labour ;" — ^whence  alone, 

Believe  me,  man  may  draw  true  dignity. 
The  highest  he  in  idleness  may  boast 
(Leisure  by  courtesy)  is  that,  at  most, 

Of  a  young  child  at  play,  in  guileless  glee. 
Then  lay  thy  .dreams  of  dignity  aside, 
Or  ^'  die  in  harness,"  as  the  best  have  died. 

The  Tolume  is  affectionately  dedicated,  in  a 

neat  sonnet  to  the  author's  excellent  ^d  honoured 
parent 


Infidelity :  its  Cause  and  Cure,  de.  By  the  Bev. 
David  Nelson,  M.D.  London:  G.  Boutledge. 
1853. 

These  has  been  no  lack  of  works  lately  on  the 
subject  of  Infidelity,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  looking  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  new  forms 
of  belief  and  unbelief.  This  little  volume  by  an 
American  divine  deals  with  the  matter  in  a  popu- 
lar and  practical  way,  and  appears  to  us  peculiarly 
suited  for  circulation  among  young  people  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes.  The  style  is  simple 
and  earnest — the  several  topics  brought  under 
notice,  are  treated  with  clearness  and  brevity, 
and  rendered  interesting  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  personal  narratives  illustrative  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  relation  of  the  writer's  own  expe- 
rience contains  the  materials  of  a  striking  me- 
moir, and  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  all  seekers  after  truth. 


Facts  and  Fantasies:  a  Sequel  to  Sights  and 
Sounds ;  the  Alystew  of  t1i£  Day.  By  H.  Spiceh, 
Esq.    London :  T.  Bosworth.  1853. 

The  rapping  or  Spirit  Manifestations  are  fast 
growing  into  a  very  respectable  mystery,  in  spite  of 
the  sturdy  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  the  sneers  of  the  witty  who  laugh  at 
it,  and  the  significant  silence  of  the  wise  who  affect 
to  ignore  it  altogether.  In  this  supplement  to  his 
former  volume,  Mr.  Spicer  candidly  reviews  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  deals  to  some  of 
them  the  same  measure  of  sarcasm  which  they 
have  awarded  him»  He  is  as  good  at  their  own 
weapon  as  they  are,  and  since  he  only  returns  a 
Eoland  for  an  Oliver,  they  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. Against  the  unscrupulous  jeers  of  such 
adversaries  the  author  of  Sights  and  Sounds  ad- 
vances the  philosophical  theories  of  such  inquirers 
as  Mr.  Eogers  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Beecher. 
We  have  no  pretensions  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  either  of  their  respective  theories,  but  leave  them 
to  the  test  of  experience;  yet  it  is  curious  that  facts 
within  our  own  knowledge  tend  to  confirm  one  of 
Mr.  Eogers' logical  deductions  which  is  to  the  effect 
''that  the  specific  action  of  one  person's  brain  may 
be  imconsciously  propagated  to  another's  brain,  and 
there  be  exactly  represented  in  a  second  eerebrch 
action^'  That  this  is  true  in  some  cases  we  are 
forced  to  admit,  from  a  singular  fact  which  we 
shall  state  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Spicer  and 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  A  lady  and  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  the  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  with  all  of  whom  we  have  been 
intimate  for  many  years,  were  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  struck  with  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  their  dreams.  What  was  deemed 
mere  accident  at  first  led  them  afterwards  to  com- 
pare notes,  when  it  was  found  that  they  almost 
invariably  dreaffted  the  same  dreams,  and  that 
upon  any  incident  in  the  visions  of  the 
night  being  mentioned  by  one,  the  other  could 
take  up  the  narrative  and  continue  it  to  the 
moment  of  waking.    The  novelty  of  the  thing 
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was  at  first  a  source  of  amusement  at  the  fi&mily 
breakfast  table,  but  wben  that  wore  off,  it  grew 
to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ceased 
to  be  talked  about — though  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon continued  to  exist  for,  we  believe,  se- 
veral years. 

Having  struck  a  balance  with  opponents  and 
objectors,  Mr.  Spicer  details  some  furdier  records 
of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  in  con- 
nection with  the  spirit  movement.  Many  of  these 
would  be  sufficiently  convincing,  if  the  fact  of 
their  truth  could  be  brought  home  to  the  reader's 
mind  as  satisfactorily  as  it  appears  to  be  to  the 
mind  of  the  narrator — a  consummation  not  to  be 
effected  by  more  verbal  report.  The  following  is 
a  very  remarkable  feet — if  fact  it  be — and  points 
to  the  possession  of  a  faculty  which  we  trust  will 
not  become  common  among  the  light-fingered 
gentry,  who  infest  our  London  streets.  A  cer- 
tain lady's  maid  possessed  a  singular  gift  which 
was  developed  to  a  most  surprising  extent,  by 
means  of  which  she  had  established  a  complete 
dominion,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  over  whom 
she  pleased : 

She  had  been  sent  on  a  message  one  morning,  and 
becoming  extremely  bungiy,  walked  into  a  pastry-cook's 
shop,  and  took  possession  of  a  large  and  costly  Christmas 
cake !  She  had  not  a  farthing  in  her  pocket ;  bat  never- 
theless continned  eating  as  much  of  the  cake  as  satis- 
fled  her  hnnger ;  then,  qaietly  depositing  the  remainder 
on  the  oonnter,  walked  ont  of  the  shop !  On  reaching 
home  she  related  tliis  exploit,  and  being  asked  if  she  had 
not  expected  to  be  followed  by  the  enraged  proprietors, 
declared  she  had  no  such  fear,  as  she  had  previously 
willed  a  circle  round  them,  which  she  knew  diey  cpuld 
not  pass.  It  is  at  least  perfectly  certain  that  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  detain  her. 

There  is  a  collection  of  supernatural  stories  to 
wind  up  the  volume ;  and  here  again  we  might  if 
we  chose  corroborate  the  probability  at  least  of 
some  of  these  relations  by  others  which  form  a 
portion  of  our  own  family  history.  But  in  fact 
such  things  are  far  less  rare  than  one  might  sup- 
pose them  to  be,  looking  to  the  import^ce  they 
are  made  to  assume  when  thus  .brought  forward 
to  support  a  new  doctrine.  There  are  probably 
few  men  who  have  lived  forty  or  fifty  years  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  had  sufficient  reasons  afforded 
them,  by  events  uncxplainablc  by  natural  causes, 
to  give  them  pause  ere  they  condemn  all  super- 
natural dcmonBtrations  as  imposture  and  humbug. 
As  to  the  "  spirit  manifestations"  they  must  take 
their  course.  What  is  delusive  and  artificial 
will  tend  to  exposure,  and  bQ  fintdly  scouted  with 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  it  deserves ;  and  if  there  be 
any  new  truth  involved  in  so  eccentric  and  incom- 
prehensible a  garb,  that,  too  will  be  developed, 
and  perchance  mankind  may  bo  the  wiser  and 
the  better  by  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 


Life  and  Time$  of  Mowlams  De  Stasl.  By  Maria 
NoRRis.  London:  David  Bogue,  Fleetrstreect. 
1853. 

Madame    de  Stael  and  her  cotemporarios,  and 


the  actors,  during  half  a  oentory  of  the  most  por- 
tentous period  of  modem  European  lufitory,  pre- 
sent a  rather  comprehensive  and  complicated 
subject  for  a  young  writer.  The  authoress  of 
this  book,  however,  has  not  shrunk  from  the 
arduous  task,  nor  from,  the  protracted  labour 
which  was  necessary  in  preparing  for  its  execu- 
tion. This  "  Life  and  Times,"  though  but  a 
single  volume  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages, 
fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title,  and  gives  a  Tery 
accurate  and  unprejudiced  picture  of  the  men  asd 
manners,  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting, 
which  characterized  the  select  society  of  the 
French  capital,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century— during 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  and  the  rise  into 
power  of  the  Oorsican  adventurer.  It  is  too  much 
the  vice  of  biographers  to  idolize  their  heroes  and 
heroines ;  and  this  biography  offers  no  exception 
to  that  very  general  rule.  Madame  de  Stael, 
with  all  her  masculine  genius  and  womanly  sen- 
sibility, had  too  much  vanity,  and  perhaps  too 
much  obstinacy  in  her  composition,  fidlv  to  merit 
all  the  encomiums  here  lavished  upon  her.  8he 
was,  however,  a  woman  foully  wronged  by  the 
most  exacting  despot  the  world  ever  saw;  and 
whatever  were  the  qualities  which  preserved  her 
alone,  of  all  the  talents  and  the  graces  that  ^one 
around  Napoleon,  from  truokUng  to  his  infinencc, 
we  can  but  rejoice  that  she  possessed  them,  and, 
by  preserving  her  independence  of  thought,  re- 
duced her  all-powerful  and  ambitious  adversary 
to  the  paltry  expedient  of  persecution.  Litera- 
ture has  gained  more  advantages  by  the  exile  of 
Corinne,  than  she  herself  lost.  As  the  brilliant 
centre  of  a  Parisian  circle,  she  would  have  fiashod 
for  a  time,  a  gorgeous  but  transient  meteor,  the 
marvel  and  the  delight  of  the  society  in  which 
she  moved.  As  a  sorrowing  exile,  it  was  her 
nobler  task  to  enrich  the  literature  of  all  Europe 
by  the  productions  of  her  pen — works,  some  of 
them  as  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  their 
political  philosophy,  as  are  others  for  their  graces 
of  fancy  and  the  loftiest  flights  of  imagination. 
While  we  read  her  history  with  a  painful  sym- 
pathy, and  with  indignant  scorn  of  the  tyrant 
who  cast  her  out,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  understand, 
how  a  mind  possessed  of  such  vast  internal  re- 
sources as  this  extraordinay^  woman  displayed, 
could  be  so  much  depressed  by  a  calamity  which 
need  scarcely  have  been  felt  as  such,  and  would 
have  been  endured  with  equanimily,  had  she 
thoroughly  appreciated  her  real  vocation. 

This  volume  does  justice  to  the  memory  of 
iN'ccker,  whose  domestic  character  is  very  beauti- 
fully portrayed — as  is  also  that  of  his  wife,  the 
silent  mother  of  her  who  was  the  most  accom- 
plished talker  as  well  as  the  ablest  and  most 
charming  writer  of  her  age.  A  portrait  of  if^- 
dame  do  Stalil,  a  striking  head,  capitally  cogrand, 
confronts  the  title-page. 


Tour  on  the  Continent,  hy  Rail  and  Road,  in  tlf 


the  events  of  which  they  were  the  witnesses  and       Summer  of  iQ^2.    By  John  Babbow,  Esq.  Lon 
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ion:    Longman    and   Co.     1858.     (Traveller's 

Library.) 

Ant  one  who  is  desirous  of  accomplishing  a 
journey  through  Northern  Germany,  the  Tyrol, 
Lombardy,  and  home  again  through  France,  and 
all  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  may  learn 
from  this  hrief  record  of  such  an  exploit  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  There  are  exactly  a  hundred  places 
of  more  or  less  note  visited  and  described  in  the 
course  of  the  sixty  days.  The  account  is  in  con- 
seqttcnco  rather  meagre,  and,  indeed,  a  much 
better  one  might  be  compiled  from  the  guide- 
books, without  the  trouble  of  such  a  breathless 
scamper  as  Hr.  Barrow  has  chosen  to  execute. 
We  learn  nothing  new  from  his  book,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  as  hastily  as  the  tour 
was  performed.  Btill  it  shows  what  is  possible  to 
bo  done  in  these  days  of  rail-roads  and  steam- 
boats, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  all  the  author 
intended. 


The  Scottish  Review  ;  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No  III.  Glas- 
gow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Thb  present  is  an  excellent  number  of  this 
review,  which  though  it  started  into  the  strength 
of  maturity  at  once,  yet  improves  in  vigour  at 
each  successire  appearance.  When  Blackwood 
lately  indulged  in  an  exceedingly  vapid  article 
upon  the  question  of  total  abstinence,  we  foresaw 
a  rod  in  pickle  for  him  in  the  new  review ;  and 
bere  we  have  it  with  a  vengeance,  bristling  with 
piicklGs  in  every  twig,  and  laid  on  with  anything 
but  a  gentle  touch;  but  we  hope  the  gentleman 
will  survive  to  publish  a  rejoinder,  as  there  is  yet 
a  great  deal  more  worth  saying  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject.  The  opening  paper  in  this 
number,  entitled  ''Literary  Men,  PMlosophers, 
and  Men  of  Action,"  is  an  eloquent  and  elegant 
exposition  of  the  true  Ainction  of  literature, 
somewhat  too  metaphysically  treated,  perhaps, 
but  pregnant  with  truth,  and  suggestive  of  manful 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  There  are  seven 
other  original  papers,  on  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, aU  of  which  arc  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
Considering  the  stuff  it  is  made  of,  this  quarterly 
review  is  decidedly  one  of  the  cheapest  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  It  may  be  received,  post  free, 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  subscription  of 
five  shillings  a  year, — and  it  may  bo  reasonably 
hoped  that,  ere  long,  there  will  be  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  it  wiU  not  bo  familiarly  known 
and  received  as  a  welcome  visitor. 


Sviss  Men  and  Swiss  Mountains,  By  Robert  Fer- 
guson. London:  Longman  and  Co.  1853.  (Tra- 
veller's Library.) 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  an 
intelligent  and  good  humoured  traveller,  and  the 
reader  may  easily  imagine  that  he  is  thus  engaged 
while  perusing  this  lively  and  very  readable 
volume.    The  author's  tour  embraces  most  of  the 


lions  of  Switzerland,  commencing  at  Basle,  and 
terminating  with  Mont  Blanc.  He  is  good  at 
description,  but  there  is  more  novelty  about  his 
men  than  his  mountains,  which  latter  have  been 
so  much  overdone,  that  it  is  the  next  thing  to  an 
impossibility  to  say  anything  new  concerning 
them.  His  human  subjects  are  not  exclusively 
Swiss.  On  the  Bigi  he  faUs  in  with  those  stereo- 
typed young  couples  who,  "having  just  been 
made  one  flesh,  wedk  about  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waist,  holding  on  together  till  the 
splice  becomes  consolidated."  Among  the  most 
intelligent  mountaineers,  he  finds  the  science  of 
England  represented  by  the  great  Dr.  Morison, 
the  pill-man,  and  discovers  that  the  least  intelli- 
gent among  them  have  wit  enough  to  cheat  him 
into  paying  ten  times  as  much  for  their  services 
as  they  are  worth.  He  reports  the  landlords  as 
exceedingly  anxious  to  cut  a  good  figure  in  the 
red-jacketed  pages  of  Murray,  and  fooling,  and 
feasting,  and  undercharging,  a  fortunate  individual 
who  rejoiced  in  that  world-renowned  patronymic, 
with  a  view  to  ensure  honourable  mention  in  the 
pages  of  the  hand-book.  At  Gemmui  he  makes 
the  very  sensible  remark,  when  his  guide  is  in- 
sulted by  the  jeers  of  a  group  of  English  gents, 
that  it  is  in  the  difficult  pass,  or  the  unfrequented 
route,  that  the  men  you  meet  are  gentlemen, 
while  it  is  the  genus  snob  whom  you  find  saunter- 
ing among  the  environs  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Ho 
does  not  ascend  Mont  Blanc;  he  has  a  notion  that, 
inasmuch  as  a  man  can  peril  his  life  in  a  balloon 
for  five  pounds,  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  an 
expensive  danger.  But  ho  starts  the  adventurers 
up,  and  watches  them  down,  and  thus  describes 
their  return  from  the  exploit. 

Great  is  the  excitement  in  Chomouni,  when  they  are 
seen  returning  in  the  evening  across  the  plain  towards 
the  inn.  Here  they  come — magnA  eomitante  eaterxA — 
the  men  who  have  been  up  Mont  Blanc  !  Surely,  earth 
feels  like  velvet — ^they  walk  not  quite  like  common  men ! 
Honour  and  glory  await  them  ;  twelve  of  them  get  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  each,  and  the  thirteenth  has  his 
name  painted  on  a  hoard  by  the  side  of  Do  Saussurc.  He 
has  perilled  )iis  life  a  score  of  times  within  the  last  forty, 
eight  hours  ;  but  it  is  over  now.  Ho  has  been  at  the  top  of 
Europe — has  stood  like  a  fly  on  the  cold  tip  of  the 
earth's  nose,  and  is  perfectly  justified  in  writing  a  book. 
They  almost aU  do.'  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up. 

This  little  volume  is  throughout  free  fromprosi- 
ness,  and  we  can  commend  it  as  a  sprightly  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  hour. 


Popular  Tables  for  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  Life- 
holdy  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal 
Fines,  dc.  By  Charles  M.  Willich,  Actuary  and 
Secretary  to  the  University  Life  Assurance  Society. 
Third  Edition.  With  Additional  Tables  of  Loga- 
rithms, &c.,  Ac.,  &o.  Loudon :  Longman  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  which  has 
been  so  long  the  favourite  with  actuanes,  is  plainly 
doomed,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  give  place  to 
that  of  Carlisle,  the  superior  accuracy  of  which, 
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though  for  Bome  years  but  slowly  and  unwillingly 
acknowledged,  may  be  now  considered  as  settled 
beyond  dispute.  The  proof  of  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  a<5tuariesy  in 
the  formation  of  new  tables,  in  which  the  Ixae 
value  of  life  is  the  controlling  clement,  show  a 
decided  preference  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  and  make 
them  the  basis  of  their  calculations.  The  present 
work  of  Mr.  Charles  WiUich  is,  perhaps,  l^e  best 
and  most  comprehensive  that  has  appeared.  It 
is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  species  of 
information  relative  to  property,  liability,  or  ex- 
pectancy, in  connexion  with  the  contingencies  of 
life  and  death,  which  may  not  be  gathered  from 
its  pages — gathered,  too,  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
celerity.  It  is  on  this  last-mentioned  account 
that  these  tables  especially  merit  the  designation 
of  "popular  ;*'  they  may  be  successfully  consulted 
by  the  merest  tyro,  and  the  knowledge  ihej  impart 
is  instantaneous.  To  such  tables,  however,  thus 
strictly  popular  and  useful  in  the  every  day  busi- 
ness of  Hfe,  the  author  has  appended  no  sparing 
collection  of  others,  logarithmic,  trigonometrical, 
astronomical,  and  chronological,  and  variously  use- 
M  and  scientifio,  for  the  bare  enumeration  of 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  on  admirable 
index  at  the  end  of  the  work.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity,  by  the  way,  to  commend  the  tables 
on  astronomy,  as  combining  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries in  that  science ;  and  the  method  proposed 
in  pp.  98  and  134,  for  obtaining  the  logarithms  of 
high  numbers,  both  the  common  and  hyperbolic, 
which  is  admirable  from  its  practical  facility.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  point  also  to  the  "Secular 
Diary,"  p.  131,  a  table  most  useful  to  literary 
men,  by  means  of  which  we  have  just  saved  our- 
selves a  bout  of  figures  of  half  an  hour's  duration. 
The  amount  of  knowledge,  all  too  of  the  positive 
and  unquestionable  kind,  compressed  into  this 
handsome  pocket  volume,  is  startling  to  think  of. 
If,  instead  of  figures,  it  were  expressed  in  para- 
graphs by  an  average  penny-a-liner,  it  would  oc- 
cupy a  mass  of  foolscap  that  would  literally  load  a 
waggon. 


Ttco  Letters  addressed  to  Hugh  Barclay,  Esq.,  Sheriff- 
substitute  of  Perthshire,  By  Rev.  J.  S.  M'Corry, 
M.A.P.    Edinburgh :  Marsh  and  Beattie. 

Mn.  M' Corby  wields  a  stout  cudgel  in  behalf  of 
his  faith,  but  does  not  practice  the  charity  he  in- 
culcates. He  is  angry  at  the  Sheriff-substitute's 
abuse  of  the  Pope,  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman,  and  then  revenges  himself  by 
detailing  a  parcel  of  exploded  lies  about  Calvin, 
calculated  to  be  as  offensive  to  Presbyterians  as 
any  tirades  against  the  Pope  can  be  to  Catholics. 
Further  the  reverend  gentieman  knows  but  little 
of  Protestant  sectarianism.  There  are  points  in 
which  Protestants  are  quite  as  much  united  as  in 
their  hatred  of  Komanism.  As  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment  against  which  he  declaims  so 
lustily,  Protestants  unitedly  regard  a  man  who 
voluntarily  surrenders  that  as  mentally  emascu- 
lated.   They  ask,  where  do  the  Scriptures  incul- 


cate such  a  surrender  ? 
is  unable  to  answer. 


question  which  Bom^ 


The  National  Miscellany  for  July,  1853.    London 
J.  H.  Parker. 

There  are  two  papers  in  this  number  of  the  Mis- 
cellany which  are  well  timed  and  well  written: 
they  are  the  ''Nurse's  Tale  "  and  "  Modem  French 
Art."  The  former  is  an  "ower  true"  represen- 
tation of  the  wretched  physical  condition  of  a 
large  section  of  our  poorer  labouring  classes,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  a  quiet  satire  upon  our  habits 
of  mammon  worship.  The  latter  gives  a  pretty 
fair  representation  of  the  state  of  Prench  Art, 
and  criticises  with  some  acuteness  the  remarkable 
works  of  Ary  Scheffer — ^to  whom,  however,  the 
author  does  a  little  injustice  in  accusing  him  of 
"  flatness."  Scheffer  is  a  painter  of  wonderful 
power  and  originality,  and  can  "  come  out  of  the 
canvass  "  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  There  arc 
six  other  papers  in  thenumb^:^ — ^bnt  not  of  eqnal 
merit  with  the  above. 


Chronicles  selected  from  the  Originals  of  CartapUltu, 
the  Wandering  Jew.  Embracing  a  period  of 
nearly  19  centuries.  Now  First  revealed  to  and 
Edited  by  David  Hoffman,  Hon.  J.U.D.,  of 
Gottegen.  Vol  I.  London:  Thomas  Bosworth, 
Begent-street.    1853. 

The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  originally 
founded  upon  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  **  If  I 
will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what,  is  that  to 
thee  ?''  has  given  occasion  for  tales,  romances,  his- 
tories, and  narratives  without  number,  current  in 
every  generation,  at  least  since  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing.  It  has  been  left  to  David 
Hoffinan,  however,  to  form  the  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  building  upon  this  legendary  foundation  a 
romantic  and  historical  structure  of  such  vast  di- 
mensions as  to  embrace  the  annals  of  the  wholo 
period  £rom  the  appearance  of  the  Nazarene  in 
the  holy  city,  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century.  That  such  is  the  design 
of  the  author  he  intimates  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

From  materials  so  extensive  as  are  the  original 
Chronicles,  descending  through  a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  centuries,  our  **  Selections,*'  though  extenshe, 
are  still  comparatively  very  limited;  and  ever  iiith 
the  hope  of  preserving,  in  a  large  degree,  the  chrono- 
logical chain  of  the  more  important  historical  events 
of  his  momentous  life — also  some  fair  portion  of  hi^ 
opinions  and  musings  —  and  lastly,  so  much  of  lu^ 
own  personal  narrative  as  may  render  the  story  of 
his  various  and  reaUy  adventurous  life  as  popd^ 
and  dramatic  as  the  actually  substantial  waip  tn<i 
woof  of  his  character  will  permit.  In  consent- 
ing  to  its  publication  at  this  time,  Cartaphilns  is  loo 
elevated  in  mind  and  in  piety,  to  aim  at  the  gratificAdon 
of  mere  curiosity — ^his  object  being  far  more  lofty.  He 
firmly  beUeves  that  Israel  is  now  more  emphalically  in  * 
transition  state  than  ever  before — and  that  especijulj 
Hebrew  youths  will  find  impartial  instruction  and  spint- 
ual  knowledge  in  these  his  pages — whilst  theyoong  and  old 
of  every  faith,  will  also  find  therein  a  condensed  and 
veracious  chronicle  of  past  ages ;  and  in  a  form  perhips 
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moro  pleasmg  and  impressive,  than  history  and  didactic 
philosophy  ordinarily  are.  Under  whatever  name  this 
rcmarkable  personage  may  have  heen  dimly  seen  or 
thought  of,  thronghout  the  long  stream  of  time  he  has 
parsed,  and  in  the  many  heathen  and  Christian  lands 
into  which  his  destiny  has  brought  him :  and  whatever 
legendary  features  superstition  and  fancy  may  have  at- 
tached to  him,  especially  in  the  mediieval  ages,  the  now 
veritable  and  enlarged  revelation  of  himself — (made 
also  as  a  portion  of  Uiat  very  destiny)  cannot  but  add,  as 
his  editor  hopes  and  believes,  greatiy  to  the  sympathies 
the  world  has  so  long  bestowed  upon  him — ^whilst  it 
must  satisfy  every  rational  mind  that  tiie  Wandering 
Jew,  in  his  selection  of  the  present  time  for  that  revela- 
tion, has  his  eye  intent  upon  the  assured  fact  that, 
scarce  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  being  added  to  his 
now  life,  will  not  only  terminate  his  wanderings,  but 
place  the  whole  human  family  in  a  condition  of  more 
quiescence,  and  of  a  higher  moral,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical happiness,  than  has  ever  before  been  known  or  even 
imsgin^ 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Hoffinan 
has  no  compunction  on  the  score  of  brevity,  but 
assigns  to  himself  the  ample  space  of  six  royal 
octavo  volumes,  of  about  700  pages  each,  in 
quaint,  old-fashioned  type  of  but  moderate  size, 
and  closely  printed,  lie  contents  of  this,  the 
first  volufne,  carry  us  but  two  hundred  years 
forward  upon  the  journey — and  we  must  firankly 
confess,  that  when  we  set  forth  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  restless  wanderer,  we  hardly  ima- 
gined that  wo  should  arrive  thus  far.  But, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  extraordinary  interest 
of  the  events  narrated — to  the  marvellous  impress 
of  humanity  stamped  upon  every  page  and  para- 
graph—or to  the  charm  of  the  style,  a  curious 
sort  of  mixture  of  that  of  Defoe,  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor and  of  the  Old  Testament  writers — ^here  wo 
are  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
refreshed  in  our  recollections  of  the  history  of  the 
period,  and  ready  to  tackle  the  second  as  soon  as 
it  comes  into  our  hands.  Perhaps  the  hold  which 
this  book  has  upon  the  reader,  whom  it  lures  on 
gently  page  after  page — ^never  fascinating,  though 
often  surprising  him,  and  sometimes  awaking 
Iiis  profoundest  sympathies — ^is  due  principally  to 
the  fact,  that.  aU  the  details  come  as  ftom  one 
who  saw  or  suffered  them  himself,  and  was 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  he  relates. 
The  Wandering  Jew  is  a  seller  of  doves  in 
the  Temple — the  associate  of  Judas — the  servant 
of  Pilate — the  companion  of  the  tyrant  Nero 
—the  Mend  of  Josephus — ^the  counsellor  of  Ves- 
pasian— and  so  on,  and  on,  to  the  end  of  the  long 
chapter.  He  resides  at  Eome  through  the  mad- 
dest period  of  her  luxury  and  crudty,  and  de- 
acriboi  with  the  force  and  fidelity  of  an  eye- 
witness, her  social  and  domestic  anomalies  and 
the  prodigies  of  her  internal  organization.  He 
travels  into  Greece,  and  recals  her  fading  glories 
and  extinguished  patriotism.  He  witnesses  the 
bloody  assaults  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  final  de- 
stmction  of  the  Temple  of  Zion.  He  is  buried  at 
Pompeii  in  the  deluge  of  lava  from  the  mountain, 
and  lies  submerged  for  years,  the  constrained  and 
silent  spectator  of  mysterious  visions  in  the  dark 
abyss—emerging  at  length  to  commence  again  his 
weary  pilgrimage*  When  his  age  niunbers  a  cen- 
toiy  ox  yearS;  he  undergoes  an  agonizing  transfor- 


mation,  and  is  re-created  after  the  image  of  his 
youth.  In  his  restored  form  he  revisits  her  who 
had  been  once  the  "  light  of  his  life,"  from  whom 
his  sad  destiny  had  severed  him  for  ever ;  she  is 
in  the  agonies  of  death — ^but  she  recognises  his 
once  loved  voice,  and  dies  while  her  last  words  of 
affection  are  ringing  in  his  ears. 

But  we  must  not  attempt  any  description  of 
the  contents  of  this  volume — the  most  remarkable 
literary  undertaking  of  the  time.  We  have  good 
hopes  of  its  success  with  the  public,  because, 
when  completed,  the  whole  work  will  contain  a 
mine  of  historical  information,  mingled  with  no 
small  amount  of  natural  and  appropriate  medita-* 
tions  upon  the  various  mutations  in  human  life*^ 
not  peculiar  to  a  Wandering  Jew,  but  common  to 
the  whole  human  race. 


Edmund  Burke :  being  First  Princijtles  selected  from 
his  Writings.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by 
Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.  London:  Georgo 
Routledge.  1863. 

These  selections  from  the  Writings  of  Burke  will 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Hbrary  of  many 
an  Englishman,  proud,  and  justly  proud,  as  aU 
Englisboien  are  of  the  genius  and  high-souled  in- 
tegrity of  their  author.  They  contain  some  of 
the  most  admirable  specimens  of  composition 
which  our  language  can  boast,  and  embody  a 
great  deal  of  practical  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
moral  and  political  obligationB  both  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects.  Thus  much  maybe  allowed.  But 
the  eloquence  and  indignation  of  Burke  often  ran 
away  with  his  judgment,  and  betrayed  him  into 
the  expression  of  sentiments  inconsistent  virith  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Even  in  these  ''  Se-> 
lections  "  instances  are  not  wanting,  where,  over- 
leaping the  sublime,  he  plunges  into  the  ridiculous 
— ^and,  what  is  worse,  into  the  palpably  false 
and  fallacious.  On  this  accoimt  we  demur  to 
the  title  of  "First  Principles,"  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  bestows  upon  so  large  and  indiscri- 
minate a  collection  of  maxims  culled  from  the 
writings  of  his  favourite  author.  Many  of  them 
are  nothing  better  than  exploded  dogmas,  and 
many  more,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  education, 
are  fast  booming  as  obsolete  as  they  woro  onco 
mischievous  and  hostile  to  intellectual  and  poli- 
tical progress.  Burke  was  a  fanatic  in  his  hatred 
to  democracy  and  dissent — and  he  loathed  repub- 
licanism with  a  natural  instinct.  The  Erench 
Bevolution  destroyed  his  equanimity;  and  his 
keen  sense  of  its  accompanying  horrors  obscured 
his  perception  of  any  possible  advantages  which 
mai^ind  might  reap  fr^m  it.  Dreading  a  similar 
conmiotion  in  England,  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
avert  it ;  and  in  so  doing  helped  to  aggravate 
abroad  the  atrocities  he  feared  and  deprecated  at 
home.  As  a  churchman  he  was  fhithfril  and  de- 
vout, but  equally  blind  and  bigoted.  At  a  period 
when  gambling,  cock-fighting,  fox-hunting,  curs- 
ing, and  swearing,  and  dare-devil  parsons  made  a 
mock  of  the  religion  they  were  commissioned  to 
honour  iu  their  example,  ho  lavished  his  elo- 
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quenco  and  prostituted  his  pen  to  proTO  that 
Mother  Church  was  the  model  of  everything  that 
is  pure  and  holy  and  excellent.  He  was  probably 
sincere  in  his  encomiums ;  but  they  were  those  of 
a  blind  trusting  partizan — not  of  a  free  inquirer 
or  observer. 

For  the  introductory  Essay  affixed  to  tliis 
volume,  we  cannot  say  much.  It  is  just  what 
the  "  reading  public  "  ought  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Incapable  of  consecutive  thought 
— ^and  filled  with  vague  and  grandiose  notions,  he 
mounts  upon  a  pair  of  long-legged,  lofty  stilts, 
and  scattering  about  him  a  few  grains  of  bio- 
graphy, a  few  of  political  philosophy,  a  few  of  di- 
yinity — a  few  scraps  of  Latin,  a  few  more  of 
Qreek — and  involving  them  alt(^ether  in  a  deli- 
cious entanglement  of  mellifluous  and  laudatory 
paragraphs,  covers  the  ground  of  his  Introduction, 
immensely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  that  of  the  discerning 
public  as  well.  His  shallow  pedantry  and  flatu- 
lent bombast  have  so  long  passed  cutrent  with  his 
admirers  for  the  emanations  of  genius,  that  we 
are  puzzled,  like  a  good  many  more,  to  account 
for  it — and  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Pro- 
vidence, for  its  own  wise  and  inscrutable  purposes, 
has  decreed  him  to  remain,  an  incarnate  satire 
upon  literary  fame,  to  teach  the  world  that  even 
that  too  is  ''  vanity,  under  the  sun.'' 


The  PrineipUi  of  French  Orammar^  with  nurMraue 
ExerditB,  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Students.  Bv Jclbs  Carom,  M.E.I.S.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd.    1853. 

This  grammar  is  cleverly  compiled,  upon  a  very 


useful  plan.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  complete- 
ness and  brevity  with  which  every  branch  of  the 
subject  is  treated.  The  chapter  on  piononns,  al- 
ways a  difficult  matter  with  beginners,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  but  application  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  And  we  may  point  especially  to 
a  few  paragraphs  on  the  syntax  of  the  participles, 
upon  which  whole  volumes  have  been  written, 
and  which  is  here  made  perfectly  plain  in  a  few 
simple  sentences.  The  youth  who  is  compelled  to 
be  his  own  instructor  will  scarcely  meet  with  a 
better  guide  than  this  handy  volume. 
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Vorwiah  Union  Li&  ImniraiiM  Soolaty.— On  Thursday 
last,  the  dOih  of  June,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Office  in  Surrey  Street 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  President,  Lieut-General  Sir 
Robert  Jno.  Harvey,  C.B.,  took  the  chair,  and  called 
upon  the  Secretary,  Samuel  Bignold,  Esq.,  to  commence 
the  business,  which  he  did  by  reading  the  advertisement 
and  the  resolution  of  a  former  general  meeting,  under 
which  this  meeting  was  held,  and  which  defined  that  its 
object  was  "  to  receive  tha  cash  accounts  of  the  past 
year,  and  to  consider  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Soci- 
ety." In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  the  Secretary 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  following  ac- 
counts.  Fust:  The  annual  cash  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements.  Second :  The  asset  account,  showing  the 
total  amount  ofthe  capital  ofthe  Office,  £1,988,262  4s.  8d., 
and  of  the  reserved  ftmd,  i;*209,510  Cs.  lid.,  together 
^,197,772  lis.  7d.,  and  how. such  sum  stood  invested. 
Third :  The  liability  account,  classed  under  the  several 
heads  of  life  policy  contracts--annuity  contracts,  male 
and  female — and  endowment  contracts.  Fourth:  The 
Society's  annual  mortality  table.  Fillh :  An  epitome  of 
the  new  business  effected  with  the  Society  between  the 
Xtl  July,  1869,  and  thia  da^  ft  yariod  of  ^alve  moaihai 


After  these  accounts  had  been  gone  through,  the  Tre- 
sident  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  thought  it  i 
source  of  congratulation,  tiiat  repose  and  eontentncot 
reigned  throughout  the  ramified  connections  of  this  giett 
Institution,  evidenced  by  the  limited  attendance  of  mem- 
bers this  day.  Had  there  been  discontent,  there  would 
have  been  a  much  larger  muster ;  but  the  affairs  of  tbg 
Society  being  sound  and  prosperous,  people  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  come.  He  bdieved  toe  Societ/s  state 
was  never  more  flourishing  than  at  this  time.  Thd 
number  of  policies  issued  in  the  last  year  was  grc&i«r 
than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  amounts  atera^t^  > 
smaller  total,  and  the  policies  ran  on  younger  lives; 
hence,  the  total  premium  on  the  new  business  was  kss 
than  that  of  last  year:  still,  adverting  to  the  eDormoiu 
competition  in  life  Insurance  business,  he  thought  their 
progress  such  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  eveiy  one  who 
wished  well  to  the  Office.  After  a  brief  and  IHendlj  dis- 
cussion on  matters  of  business,  followed  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Directors  and  another  to  the  Seot«tar7,tb« 
meeting  separated. 

Idnerva  tdft  AMnmoM  Compaiiy.— Tho  sixteenth 
atmoal  $ener«l  maetis^  of  (ropzietocs,  was  Mi  ^ 
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Thursday,  23rd  Jane,  at  the  Company's  OIEca.  Francis 
Mills,  Esq.,  in  tlie  Chair.  I'he  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Director's  Report — ^'*Your  Directors  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  report  the  continued  progress  of 
Uie  business.  During  the  year  1852  the  new  policies 
issued  were  324,  assuring  the  sum  of  d£182,957  18s.,  and 
the  new  premiums  received  thereon  amounted  to 
£7,462  163.  lid.,  or  adding  the  second  half-year's  pre- 
minms  on  policies  effected  hy  the  half-yearly  scale,  re- 
presenting in  new  premiums  the  sum  of  ^^8,148  ISs.  3d. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  of  business  hitherto  trans- 
acted in  any  one  year.  Twenty  deaths  were  announced 
during  the  year,  the  loss  being  j£12,420,  assured  by  24 
.  pulides — 33*62  deaths  might  have  been  expected  amongst 
the  1,G34  lives  at  risk  during  the  year,  so  the  actual 
mortality  still  continues  favorable.  The  whole  number 
of  poHcies  discontinued  during  the  year,  from  non-pay- 
ment of  premitmis,  effluxion  of  time,  surrender,  death 
and  cancellation,  was  114,  assuring  ^75,005  12s.  6d., 
leaving  existing  on  31st  December  last  1,7^3  policies, 
assuring  ^£1,207,705  lis.  8d.  on  1,540  lives.  The  aver- 
age on  each  policy  was  JCC7d  lis.  4d. — the  average  on 
each  life  was  JC781  3s.  7d.  The  Balance-sheets,  as  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  your  Auditors,  are  laid  on  the 
table  for  your  inspection. 

£     8.    d. 

The  income  of  the  Life  Assurance  Fund 
was 52,38G  12    1 

Ofthe  Proprietors' Fund     .        .        .      1^432  13    4 

Total    X53,810    5    6 


The  aoeumulated  amount  of  the  Life 

Fund  was         •        .        •        •        . 

Proprietors' 


214,072  14    8 
33,094    1  11 


Total    Je248,066  16    7 


The  expenses  of  management  for  the  year  were  only 
^,753  16s.  lid.,  being  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income. 

Your  Directors  have  also  the  pleasure  to  declare  a 
dividend  on  the  paid-up  capital  for  the  past  year  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  clear  of  income-tax,  payable  on  5th 
July  next.  This  dividend  is  paid  entirely  out  of  the 
mterest  and  accumulations  of  the  Proprietors'  fund. 

Britiih  Xutual  Lift  Annizuieo  8ociefy.--The  Beport 
of  this  Society  shows  that  its  progress  during  the  past 
year  has  proved  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any 
former  year,  and  that  its  fUture  prospects  are  more  en- 
couraging. The  accounts  of  the  Society,  made  up  to  Uie 
25th  of  March,  show  that  during  the  year  then  ended, 
324  policies  were  issued,  assuring  iC53,403  10s.  upon 
lives  averaging  about  35  years  of  age,  and  that  the  first 
premiums  received  thereon  (consisting,  in  the  mcyority 
of  instances,  either  of  the  half  year,  or  the  first  quarter 
only),  amounted  to  ^1,140  13s.  8d. ;  while,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  Directors  were  enabled  to  report  the  issue 
of  only  261  policies,  assuring  ;£44,108  15s.  Since  the 
25th  March,  65  policies  ^ave  been  issued  for  new  assu- 
rances, amounting  to  £10,706  18s.  which  are  not  included 
in  the  above.  During  the  year,  83  policies  have  become 
lapsed,  upon  which  the  Society  had  received  £552  16s.  lid. 
Six  became  claims,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  assured, 
for  £2,009  I83.  all  of  which  have  been  promptly  paid,  as 
well  as  the  £1,000  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as  having 
been  admitted,  but  not  then  paid :  upon  these,  the  So- 
ciety had  received  premiums  amounting  to  £504  7s.  5d. 
The  amount  of  assurances  now  in  force  will  be  found  to 
be  £215,227  17s.  in  policies  averaging  £175  5s.  4d.  each, 
at  the  average  age  of  35,  and  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  £6,101  188.  Id.  Fifty-seven  other  proposals,  for 
£18,195  19s.  were  cither  declined  by  the  Directors,  or, 
being  accepted  by  them,  were  not  completed  by  the  pro- 
posers. There  are  now  24  proposals,  for  £6,024  which 
have  been  accepted  and  are  waiting  completion,  and  13 
more,  for  £2,749  which  are  under  consideration.  The 
claims  upon  policies  paid  by  the  Sode^,  since  its  com- 
meoGomeat   in  1844,   amount  to   i^|799  178.|  and 


£147  18s.  lOd.  have  been  paid  for  the  surrender  of  three 
policies  for  £2,500.  These  have  been  nearly  met  by  the 
premiums  received  upon  such  policies,  and  upon  those 
which  have  lapsed  during  the  same  period,  amounting  to- 
gether to  £5,538  2s.  6d.  The  current  expenses  of  manage- 
ment will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  expenditure 
of  other  offices;  and  it  needs  but  a  steady  increase  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  past  few 
years,  to  soon  render  this  item  insignificant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  income.  The  various  loan  classes  continue 
to  progress  most  satisfactorily.  During  the  past  year 
many  new  classes  have  been  established  both  in  London 
and  in  the  provinces,  and  others  are  now  in  the  course 
of  formation.  Several  new  and  important  agencies  have 
also  been  opened,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  British 
Mutual  Loan  Classes  in  connection  with  some  of  them, 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  operations  of  the 
Society  will  be  thus  considerably  extended. 

Industrial  and  Genaral  life  Assurance  and  Deposit 
Company. — The  report  of  this  Society  exhibits  some  in- 
teresting and  important  information  in  reference  to  the 
practice  of  assurance  among  the  industrial  classes.  From 
a  tabular  abstract,  showing  the  number  of  policies  in 
each  class,  and  the  average  amount  of  each  poUcy,  it 
appears  that  in  all  the  classes,  in  the  aggregate,  the  aver- 
age amotmt  assured  by  each  policy  is  £71'00.  The 
variations  in  the  different  classes  of  policies  is  somewhat 
curious;  for  example,  the  average  amount  assured  by  all 
the  policies  in  the  Company  is  £117*87,  but  by  those  of 
the  Friendly  Society  branch  only  £28  15.  Again,  among 
the  Company's  policies  a  somewhat  singular  result  ap- 
pears, the  average  sum  assured  by  each  of  the  profit  poU- 
lies  is  £168-07,  but  by  each  of  the  Without  Profit  policies 
the  average  amount  is  only  £84*87,  being  almost  exactiy 
one-half.  These  facts  prove  that  this  Society  has  ex- 
tended the  advantages  of  Life  Assurance  to  a  class  of  the 
people  who  had  not  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  such 
prudential  provisions  for  their  families.  A  second  table, 
giving  the  amount  of  yearly  premiums  payable  on  each 
class  of  policies,  as  well  as  tiie  average  annual  premium 
on  each  policy,  shows  the  average  annual  sacrifice  made 
by  the  some  classes  to  protect  their  wives  and  children 
from  the  vicissitudes  incidental  to  old  age  and  death. 
The  average  amount  of  yearly  premiums  payable  on  each 
policy  in  the  Company  is  £4*272,  but  in  the  Friendly 
Society  not  quite  £1,  and  in  the  two  collectively,  the 
average  is  £2*570;  and  thd  same  variation  is  observable 
with  regard  to  pi^ofit  and  non-profit  policies.  There  is 
another  drcumdtance  to  which  it  is  important  to  allude, 
as  showing  the  particular  development  of  the  Company's 
transactions,  namely,  of  the  5,278  policies  in  force  at  the 
date  of  this  inquiry,  no  less  than  4,665  w^re  ordinary  as- 
surances on  single  lives,  and  301  were  assurances  on  the 
first  of  two  lives,  and  generally  on  the  lives  of  husband 
and  wife.  What  is  still  more  curious,  of  these  301 
policies,  as  many  as  228  are  efibcted  on  the  profit  scale ; 
so  that  here  the  prudential  habit  seems  to  be  strongly 
marked ;  not  only  will  the  benefits  of  the  assurance  be 
available  to  the  survivor  of  the  two,  but  the  transaction  is 
made  on  the  best  and  most  economical  basis.  There  is 
a  third  table,  exhibiting  another  interesting  aspect, 
namely,  the  number  of  policies  now  existing  in  each  di- 
cenniid  period  of  life,  for  which,  from  want  of  space,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  itself. 

Law  Property  Assurance  and  Trust  Soeiety.— The  third 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Offices,  33,  Essex-street,  Strand,  on  Friday,  June  17 ;  Mr. 
£.  W.  Cox  in  the  chair.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
shareholders  were  present  The  following  report  was 
read : — 

BIBBCTORS'  BEPOST. 

'*At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  year  of  the  Law  Pro- 
perty Assurance  and  Trust  Society,  the  Directors  have 
much  pleasure  in  again  meeting  the  shareholders,  and 
submitting  to  them  the  follovring  report: — Since  the 
date  of  the  last  report,  330  proposals  have  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  314  policies  have  been 
issnedi  the  snm  thns  aasnr^  being  ^101|310  9si.  5d, 
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The  increase  of  annnal  income  arising  from  new  policies 
now  amounts  to  ^,385  17s.  8d.  Annuities  amounting 
to  -£46  5s.  2d.  have  been  granted,  for  which  £470  8s.  6d. 
purchase  money  has  been  paid  to  the  Society.  The  Di- 
rectors regret  that  they  cannot  now,  as  on  the  two  former 
occasions,  congratulate  the  shareholders  that  no  policies 
have  become  claims.  During  the  pa^t  year  three  claims 
have  been  made  in  respect  of  policies,  and  .i'i,153  8s.  4d. 
been  paid  in  liquidation  of  them.  The  above,  are,  how- 
ever, the  only  claims  of  any  kind  which  have  arisen  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Society.  The  total  number  of 
proposals  for  assurance,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Society's  business  during  the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  its  formation,  has  been  042,  of  which  754 
have  been  completed :  and  there  are  now  47  proposals  in 
the  office  which  have  been  accepted.  The  present  annual 
income  of  the  Society  from  all  sources  is  i;'0,2dl  4s.  lid. 
Your  Directors  confine  themselves  to  calling  attention  to 
the  above  facts,  which  they  trust  will  suihciently  show 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society ;  and 
they  refer  the  shareholders  to  the  general  balance-sheet 
for  the  details  of  management  and  expenditure.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  Messrs.  Macaulay 
and  Paull  retire  in  rotation ;  and,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  auditors,  Mr.  Kelsey 
and  Mr.  Hutton,  also  retire ;  and,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  We  learn  from  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman,  that,  during  the  past  year,  this  Society 
has  doubled  its  income,  and  its  business  is  still  rapidly 
extending. 

I 

SdUdtort*  and  Qmunl  Life  AMqranoo  Booidty.— The 
Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  London,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3 1st  day  of  May,  1853,  when  a  Report  was 
read  from  which  we  select  the  following  items : — 

'*  Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report  203  policies  have 
been  issued,  covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of 
iE93,023,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to  the  extent 
of  Je3,058. 

"  Sixteen  policies  have  become  claims,  amounting  to 
;€5,456,  showing  a  diminution,  as  contrasted  with  the 
loss  sustained  in  the  prior  year,  of  j£*2,156. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness, in  April,  1840,  the  number  of 
policies  issued  has  been 1,308. 

The  amounts  assured J£C57,60O    0    0 

The  gross  annual  premiums  .    •    .    .     20,033    0    0 

Eighteen  annuities  have  also  been 
granted  of  the  yearly  amount  of         603    0    0 

During  the  same  period  48  policies  to 


the  amount  of .     18,768    0   0 

have  become  claims. 

"  In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  shareholders  to  learn  that  the  premiums  re- 
ceived on  policies  not  now  in  force  have  amounted  to 
<£9,800,  being  no  less  than  52  per  cent,  of  the  grcvss 
amotmt  assured  under  the  policies  on  which  claims  have 
arisen. 
**  The  number  of  assurances  now  actu- 
ally in  force  (exclusive  of  17  annui- 
ties amounting  to  £573  per  annum), 
is    1,065   for  sums    amounting  toJe489,810    0   0 
producing    an    annual   income    of     16,188    0   0 
"The    investments    of   tlie    society,    amounting  to 
£53,935,  produce  at  the  present  time  £2,360  per  annum, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  42-5ths  per  cent,  and  give, 
with  the  premiums,  an  annual  income  of  £1H,&48. 
"  The  total  assets  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  December 

last,  were    £252,288    7   0 

and  the  liabilities  of  all  kinds 212,267    8   3 

showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 

Society  of  40,020  18   9 

from  which  deducting  Shareholders' 

paid  up  capital  of 25,000   0  0 

a  nett  surplus  of  £15,020  18   9 

remains  to  llie  credit  of  the  General  or  Assurance  Fund, 
which,  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  is  applicable  by  way 
of  Bonus  to  the  different  parties  interested.  Of  this 
surplus,  the  simi  of  £0,770  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  participating  Class  of  Policy-holders  in  the  propor- 
tion m  which  each  has  contributed  to  the  profits  of  that 
Class,  and  the  residue  of  £5,250  18s.  9d  is  divisible  in 
equal  parts  amQug  the  Shareholders,  and  those  who  have 
introduced  Assurances  to  the  Society,  subject  to  clause 
24  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement." 

The  Directors  invite  a  comparison  of  the  bonus  tliej 
recommend,  with  that  of  other  Societies.  The  gross 
profits  which  have  arisen  will  enable  the  Proprietors  to 
declare  a  Reversionary  Bonus  of  from  I4  to  upwards  of 
2 1  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  assured,  and 
equivalent,  in  some  cases,  to  upwards  of  61  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  premiums  paid,  but  necessarily  varring 
with  the  age,  duration,  and  other  circumstances  of  each 
Policy ;  to  declare  a  dividend  of  2s.  7id.  per  Share  on 
the  Shares  of  tlie  Society,  being  an  immediate  Cash 
Bonus  of  lOi  per  cent  on  the  paid  up  Capital,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  hitherto  paid  to 
to  the  Shareholders ;  and  also  to  declare  an  extra  Com- 
mission of  72  per  cent,  on  the  commissions  already  paid 
on  the  Premiums  received  for  Assurances. 
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Not  long  ago,  we  lived  for  a  few  days  among 
the  mountains,— no  matter  where,  —  and  on  a 
shore  caressed  by  the  sea ;  which  left  ns  no  cause 
for  regretting,  that  we  could  visit,  in  our  brief 
holidays,  no  classic  land.  These  primeval  erec- 
tions of  elemental  Nature  have  their  own  majesty, 
whether  or  not  they  are  invested  with  poetic  and 
historical  associations.  The  jagged  rudeness  of 
the  precipice,  and  the  waves  incapable  of  a  trace 
of  human  work,  owe  nothing  of  their  sublimity 
to  any  local  connection  with  accidental  events  in 
the  fate  of  man.  They  do,  and  awfully  they  do, 
appeal  to  our  experience  and  sympathy,  but  their 
moral  is  of  universal  application,  suggesting  how 
we,  and  all  our  kind,  are  perishable  and  of  puny 
hand  in  this  physical  world,  yet  of  a  potent  spirit, 
surpassing  the  vast  aggregations  of  matter,  and 
the  mighty  impulse  of  a  senseless  mass.  A  ra- 
tional insight  into  the  state  and  destiny  of  hu- 
manity, and  its  superiority  to  the  special  influ- 
ence of  particular  circumstances,  is  admitted  by 
these  broader  aspects  of  the  natural  creation,  in 
which  a  few  sublime  and  simple  objects,  —  the 
bare  protruding  rocky  foundations  of  the  earth, 
the  swelled  expanse  of  ocean,  bounded  by  the 
hollow  sky,  the  clouds  from  afar  that  bring  to 
UB,  uncalled,  their  gifts  of  refireshment,  the  impe- 
netrable serenity  of  ether,  in  daylight  the  blue 
sunlit  ceiling  of  man's  house,  the  roof  by  night 
of  a  more  spacious  temple,  where  every  lamp  is  a 
radiant  world,  —  impress  the  mind  immediately 
with  their  excessive  and  unattainable  grandeur, 
aud,  as  they  go  beyond  its  ordinary  standards  of 
comparison,  carry  it  forth  into  the  region  of  im- 
personal, of  infinite  relations.  We  feel,  in  such 
a  scene,  overpowered  by  a  mysterious  interest, 
essentially  different  from  that  more  tender  and, 
as  it  were,  domestic  attraction,  which  attaches  us 
to  a  pleasant  field  or  valley,  fertile  in  the  graceful 
varieties  of  tree  and  flower;  these  are  our  gentle 
kindred,  like  us  and  all  animals,  creatures  of  the 
Telluric  soil ;  the  huge  inorganic  masses  are  of 
another  and  an  older  race. 

For  a  sojourn  at  such  places  we  had  chosen  to 
bring,  (that  nightfall,  rainy  weather,  or  occasional 
^tigue,  might  not  deprive  us  of  entertainment,) 
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three  books,  the  "precious  life-blood"  of  three 
"  master  spirits,"  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  of  one 
of  them,  in  regard  to  his  own  work,  "  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
death."  It  seemed  then  to  us,  perusing  those 
high  monuments  of  thought,  that  we  could  dis- 
cern a  singular  relationship  between  their  authors ; 
and  even  we  fancied  a  certain  resemblance  of  their 
magnanimity  to  the  imique  and  incommensur- 
able features  of  nature,  in  sight  of  which  we  lin- 
gered as  we  read  their  verse.  The  minds  of  these 
great  men,  also,  stand  above,  and  stretch  outside 
of,  tiie  commonplaces  of  the  world.  They  too 
partake  of  the  Titanic  race,  inheriting  an  austere 
and  forcefhl  majesty,  like  the  grander  creatures  of 
earth,  air,  and  ocean,  the  flrst-bom  of  the  uni- 
verse. ^schylu8,Dante,Milton,  couldbe  studied  no- 
where so  fitly,  as  in  a  spot  of  solenm  and  vast  scenery 
The  jutting  ledge  of  some  brown  cliff,  accessible 
through  the  stony  bed  of  a  dried  up  torrent  from 
the  sloping  field  of  heather  above,  and  looking 
down  upon  a  beach  of  gleaming  shingles,  which 
for  ever  murmured  an  impatient  greeting  to  the 
bursting  wave,  was  an  advantageous  place  for 
recalling  that  lamentation  of  lonely  Prometheus : — 

"  Oh  divine  air,  and  swiftly  flying  breezes ! 
Oh  riyer-foontains ;  mother  of  all,  oh  Earth, 

'  And  Sea  of  waves  innumerable  smiling, 
And  Son  that  seest  aU,  I  challenge  you 
To  look  on  me,  a  god,  and  by  the  gods  tormented ! " 

Beciting  aloud  this  cry  of  agonized  yet  uncon- 
querable resentment,  dispersing  such  words  to 
the  wind,  we  could  almost  listen  for  the  fluttering 
wings,  and  expect  the  apparition,  of  the  sea- 
nymphs,  a  sympathizing  and  moumftd  chorus. 
Shut  in,  in  a  gloomy  passage  between  upright  and 
barren  hills,  across  the  summits  of  which  then 
lay,  like  the  top-stone  of  an  enormous  cromlech, 
a  pile  of  opaque  raincloud  menacing  to  complete 
the  darkness,  we  paused,  with  a  shudder  perhaps, 
at  the  brink  of  a  sullen  pool,  out  of  which  the 
chill  water  crept  away,  hoarsely  murmuring,  to 
pass  into  the  deep  ravine,  with  its  rocky  edges 
guarded  by  a  stunted  grove  of  gnarled  and  twisted 
oaks  that  put  forth  moss-covered  branches,  beckon- 
ing us  to  follow ;  and|  as  we  trod  in  silence  that 
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unknown  path,  we  thought  of  the  "  sad  river  of 
Acheron,"  where  the  secrets  of  the  soul's  eternity 
shall  he  revealed ;  we  thought  of  the  cavern  en- 
trance of  Hades,  not  far  off;  and  imagination, 
guided  hy  the  Florentine  exile,  as  he  hiiliself  was 
led  by  the  Koman  of  a  former  age,  wandered  Badly 
in  the  lightless,  loveless,  woeful  vale  of  the 
wicked ;  then  sought  a  mofe  open  pldce,  whete  to 
climb  tip,  ftom  the  Sedgy  bank  aftd  the  damp 
meadow,  to  the  purer  and  more  genial  climate  of 
the  mountain  of  virtuous  endeavour,  the  ascent  of 
which  is  £rom  barren  steepness  to  the  strange 
flowers  of  a  richer  mould  above,  and  from  the 
twilight  of  a  low  position,  shaded  from  the  dawn, 
up  into  the  full  sunshine  that  tinges  the  eminence 
with  triumphal  colour.  If  desirous  yet  of  a  bolder 
and  farther  excursion,  we  could  either  pursue  the 
vision  of  Dante  through  the  consummate  glories 
of  the  celestial  region ;  or  better,  we  could  find 
a  prospect  more  various  and  extensive,  as  well  as 
pcutly  conformable  to  rational  and  scientific  truth ; 
-"tmd,  hours  after  the  quenching  of  the  fiery  vault 
of  sunset,  As  we  lingered  on  some  pinnacle  of  un- 
obstructed vieW|  scanning  the  circumference  of 
the  nocturnal  sky,  it  was  a  recollection  of  the 
blind  poet, — the  last  and  greatest  of  our  great 
kindred  spirits  three, —  that  suggested  to  us  the 
stupendous  flight  of  the  daring  archangel,  who 
escaped  from  the  infernal  pit,  who  traversed  the 
chaotic  waste  of  (conflicting  elements,  then  stood 
upon  th^  golden  staircase  of  heaven,  enviously, 
through  the.  vast  opening  in  its  pearly  floor,  looking 
down  upon  oUr  cotner  of  the  universe,  — 

**  Afid,  withont  lon^^er  pmiiie, 
Downright  into  the  #orld'^  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 
I'hrough  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 
^tars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seemed  other  worlds ; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seemed,  or  happy  isles 
lake  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  iyles;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there 
lie  staid  not  to  inquire." 

Had  tve  not  a  fine  companionship  in  these 
meditative  rambles  ?  The  thoughts  of  those  ex- 
traordinary men,  which  outstrip  the  course  of 
human  afiairs,  alid  explore  with  a  keen  intelligence, 
while  they  render  vivid  by  passionate  affection, 
the  ri^gion  of  supernatural  existences,  are  not  they 
comparable  to,  at  least  congenial  with,  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  us  by  the  most  astonishing 
of  nritural  objects, — by  the  sky  and  its  wondrous 
views  into  infinity,  by  the  untameable  ocean,  and 
the  everlasting  hills  f  This  conviction,  which  has 
seemed  to  bo  no  mere  fanciftil  sentimentalism,  but 
to  be  well  founded  on  the  analogy  which,  in 
BBsthetic  estimation,  may  be  traced  between  cor- 
responding moral  and  physical  attributes,  justifies 
our  introduction  of  ^schylus,  Dante,  and  Milton, 
as  Titanic  poets,  who  transcend  most  others,  in 
respect  to  the  solidity  and  originality  of  their 
substance.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  primary 
order  of  i*ocks  differ  ft*om  the  more  superficial 
formations ;  although  ive  take  no  account  of  com- 
parative antiquity,  iu  borrowing  this  geological 
liaulUudci ;  wI^q  niQflt  dUrablo  litemy  de|)08it6 


bearing  evidence,  as  the  ephemeral  ones  do,  of  the 
peculiar  infiuences  of  their  respective  periods,  in 
the  mode  of  their  stratification  and  the  character 
of  their  organic  remains. 

The  Association  of  these  three  authors,  we  are 
aWate,  should  be  warranted  by  indicating  some 
points  of  connection,  more  precise  and  appropriate 
than  simplv  their  commoti  chatacteristic  of  ex- 
celliilg  geniu§,  Whibh  has  illade  feach  One  of  their 
names  a  proverb  of  poetical  sublimity-  A  certain 
relationship,  not  resemblance,  we  have  observed  to 
exist  between  them.  Our  comparison,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pB|^s,  will  be  of  "not  like  to  like,  but 
like  w^ith  difference."  In  their  historical  position, 
as  then  of  widely  distant  ages,  subjected  to  the 
infiuences,  which  were  essentially  different,  of 
their  contemporary  circumstances,  in  their  artistic 
faculty  and  scientific  acquirements,  in  personal 
habits  and  disposition,  we  can  find  no  direct 
coincidence,  but  there  is  a  very  distinct  analogy 
between  their  situations  in  respect  to  the  peculiar 
time  when  each  of  them  lived ;  and  they  present 
similar  monumental  attitudes  in  the  sight  of  pos- 
terity, as  each  appears  to  us  the  reprcsentatiTe  of 
a  like  critical  moment  in  the  progress  of  some 
particular  form  of  civilization.  Some  instruction 
may  be  drawn  from  the  review  of  this  imperfect 
parallel,  not  less  in  the  points  of  divergence,  than 
where  the  lines  are  in  the  same  direction.  If  we 
can,  through  all  accidents  of  individual  bias,  per- 
ceive them  agreeing  in  one  predominant  tendency, 
it  will  be  safe  to  trace  froin  them  a  true  line,  for 
the  conduct  of  those  who  recognise  their  equal 
rank. 

It  has  been  remarked,  with  a  reference  though 
not  explicitly  to  these  persons,  that  all  the  tcQriit 
poets,  who  command  the  very  chiefest  place,  have 
probably  been,  more  or  lesB)  men  of  tiie  world's 
business, — most  of  them,  practically  conversant 
with  state  affairs.  We  set  aside  Homer,  of  whose 
life  nothing  contrary  to  this  remark  is  known; 
and  Shakspere,  who  was  a  man  of  businees, 
though  not  a  politician;  the  others  attest  oar 
theory.  The  reason  is,  that  negotiation,  habits  of 
command  and  service  in  due  place,  and  of  ener- 
getic decision  in  actual  emei^ncies,  are  the  onlj/ 
means  of  educating  that  force  of  mind,  that  power 
of  realizing  absent  and  contingent  events,  that 
comprehension  of  the  range  of  human  experience^ 
and  that  acquaintance  with  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  regret,  courage  and  disappointment,  gra- 
titude and  repugnance,  which  are  required  to 
enable  the  poet  vividly  to  conceive  the  interests  of 
human  life,  or  to  impart  imaginative  colour,— de- 
rived from  no  source  but  from  human  passion,— 
to  the  ideal  pictures  of  a  romantic  fancy,  or  to 
invoke  our  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Ijnc, 
and  the  contentions  of   dramatie  composition.* 

*  May  we  be  allowed  to  commtad  this  sfl^gestioo  es- 
pecially to  the  young  poets  of  this  day?  We  hare  read, 
with  delighted  admhalion,  the  volume  of  Mr.  AleiAnJer 
Smith  ;  but  only  to  recur  to  the  conriction,  that  he  wants 
experience,  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  pon^twrt 
a  ''Drama  of  Life"  more  worthy  of  the  gorgeous  wealth 
of  fanc^  and  feeling  which  h«  has  expended*  tk»  6tm 
istrueof  "Festus," 
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¥e  do  not  saj,  that  a  narrow  practice  of  trade 
routine,  without  a  liberal  culture  of  the  taste  at 
the  same  time,   and  the  indulgence  of  refined 
affectioiis,  without  studies  that  enlarge  and  invi- 
gorate the   intellectual    vision,    and    store    the 
memory  with  a  variety  of   instanceSi^-can  be 
favourable  to  poetical  sensibility ;  but  we  do  Bay, 
most  earnestly,  to  the  many  young  men  occupied 
in  the  fimctions  of  commerce,  who  are  at  this  day 
tempted,  (as  a  score  of  examples  in  our  own  city 
would  prove,)  to  think  their  necessary  engage- 
ments are  inconsistent  with  higher  pursuits,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  the  counting- 
house  may  help  them,  effectually,  to  understand 
the  vast  march  of  history  and  the  noblest  creations 
of  literary  genius.     If  this  be  true  of  the  business 
of  details,    it    is    especially    true    of   political 
business;  by  which  one  is  accustomed  to  regard 
men  in  general,  to  observe  their  broad  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  character  and  condition, 
to  reflect  on  the  habits  and  guess  the  desires  of 
millions  whom  one  cannot  personally  know,  to 
ascertaia  by  philosophic  inference  the  principles 
that  hold  through  every  complication  of  circum- 
stances, to  feel  most  sensibly,  in  dealing  with 
immense  interests,  the  responsibility  of  action  and 
the  dependence  of  human  affairs.     It  is  another 
effect  of  political  experience,  that  a  man  who  is 
obliged, — in  every  office,  more  or  less, — to  con- 
sult the  wishes,  or  anticipate  the  real  wants,  of 
the  multitude,    will  become    better   acquainted 
with  the  moral  constitution  of  humanity,  by  ob- 
serving it  in  native  simplicity,  and  will  thus  be 
exempt  from  the  delusion  of  mistaking  the  sophis- 
ticated affectations  of  any  conventional  coterie, 
for  the  physiology  of  healthy  nature.     The  great 
poets,  whom  we  now  speak  of,  were  all  practical 
statesmen;    in  different  States,  and  of  different 
political  partialities;  -^schylus  was  a  constitu- 
tional aristocrat,  a  man  of  the  old  heroic  stamp, 
who  lived  into  a  democratic  and  levelling  age,  far 
le8s  congenial  to  his  temper,  than  was  the  Athens 
of  his  youth ;  Dante,  giving  his  nature  adhesion 
to  a  theory  of  imperial  monarchy,  which  could 
have  no  foundation  in  the  self-reliant  opulence  of 
the  Italian  republics,  found  out,  also,  the  futility 
of  any  striving  to  rebuild  the  systems  of  the 
past ;  Milton,  who  drew  from  the  Hebrew  book  of 
Judges,  and  from  the  brightest  passages  of  classic 
lore,  his  ideas  of  a  republican  theocracy,  of  which 
the  citizens,  qualified  by  intelligence  and  virtue, 
owed  allegiance  only  to  divine  supremacy,  was 
iated  also  to  outlive  the  failure  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  deplore  the  abuse  of  "  the  known 
rules  of  ancient  liberty," — and  the  return    of 
tvnuiny  with  a  vicious  and  servile  court.     All 
these  were  men  of  the  world ;  men  of  ambition, 
''  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds ;"  each  one, 
^r  spending  much  toil  in  serving  his  native 
country,  retired   with  the  high   lesson   of   the 
world's  disappointment,  leaving  along  his  vacant 
pith  of  life  tie  lustre  of  patriotic  virtue. 

When  the  father  of  tragedy  was  emerging  from 
boyhood,  a  happy  revolution  was  accomplished  in 
the  government  of  Athens  ;  the  usurping  family 
of  Pisistratus  were  expelled|  making  room  for  the 


re-establishment  of  civil  liberty,  with  larger  gua- 
rantees than  were  enjoyed  under  the  original 
enactments  of  Solon.  The  new  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes  extended  the  franchise,  which  had 
been  formerly  restricted  to  four  privileged  tribes, 
now  to  all  free  natives  of  Attica ;  the  legislative 
assembly,  based  on  their  suffrages,  and  liable  to 
annual  election,  was  invested  with  additional 
powers ;  the  citizens  were  provided  with  an  insti- 
tution, by  which  they  could,  in  case  of  the  public 
peace  being  endangered  by  ambitious  intrigues, 
decree  without  express  accusation  the  banishment 
of  any  obnoxious  person.  The.  family  of  young 
-ZEschylus  were  patrician;  but,  like  the  honest 
men  of  all  classes,  they  frankly  accepted  these 
reforms  as  a  security  against  the  return  of  tyranny, 
and  we  find  his  relatives  holding  high  offices  in 
the  reformed  state.  A  detestation  of  monarchic 
rule,  which  recent  events  had  justly  provoked,  was 
&  part  of  the  virtue  of  an  Athenian  at  that  period; 
^schylus  expresses  this  sentiment  in  several 
places.  The  republic  of  Athens,  which  gave  its 
tone  to  the  other  liberalising  communities  of  Hel- 
lenic race,  had  become  the  conspicuous  model  of 
political  progress,  *'  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  contain- 
ing, we  may  say,  the  elements  of  our  European 
freedom ;  which  in  its  infancy  was  menaced  by  the 
Asiatic  despot.  The  momentous  duel  began,  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  enlightened  civili- 
sation, and  of  Oriental  servility.  A  most  formid- 
able expedition  was  sent  by  the  Persian  king,  to 
force  the  Athenians  to  receive  back  their  deposed 
tyrant.  The  invaders  had  occupied  a  strip  of  level 
ground,  along  the  coast,  separated  by  rugged  hills 
from  the  rest  of  Attica.  Into  this  memorable 
plain  descended  ten  thousand  Athenian  spearmen, 
and  running  across  the  space,  a  mile  or  two,  which 
intervened,  they  drove  the  Persian  host,  some  into 
the  swamp,  and  some  into  the  sea.  Three  brothers 
took  part  in  the  gallant  achievement :  Cynegeirus 
was  one,  who  dashed  over  the  sandy  beach  and 
laid  hold  of  the  stem  of  a  ship  of  the  retreating 
foe,  when  his  arm  was  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an 
axe ;  another  brother  was  -^schylus,  then  about 
thirty  years  old,  whose  conduct  on  that  occasion 
must  have  been  also  distinguished,  as  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  in  Sicily, 
many  years  afterwards : — 

"  How  brave  in  battle  was  Euphorion's  sod, 

The  long-haired  Mede  can  tell  who  fled  from  Marathon." 

A  third  brother  was  Ameinias,  who  was  to  merit 
similar  honours  in  a  conflict  no  less  renowned. 
The  victory  at  Marathon  must  have  been  a  surprise 
to  the  men  who  owed  it  to  their  unhesitating  cou- 
rage. A  moment  of  intense  anxiety  followed ; 
they  looked  up,  breathless  from  the  struggle,  and 
saw  a  glittering  shield  held  up,  on  the  neighbour- 
ing summit  of  the  mountain ;  which  they  rightly 
suspected  was  a  signal,  made  by  traitors  in  the 
country,  to  invite  the  Persian  fleet  to  ^il  round 
to  Athens,  and  capture  the  city  in  the  absence  of 
its  defenders.  Weariness  and  wounds  did  not 
prevent  them  from  marching  instantly,  ovei* 
twenty  rough  miles  of  hilly  road,  to  protect  the 
city;  by  this  alacrity,  the  invaders  were  intimi* 
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dated,  and  the  naval  attack  was  postponed  until 
several  years  later.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  it  appears  to  us,  have  the  most  precious 
interests  of  our  race  been  at  stake,  to  so  vast  an 
amount,  considering  that  Greece  was  then  their 
solo  depository,  as  they  were  during  this  war; 
therefore,  we  can  refer  to  its  events  with  a  juster 
exultation,  than  we  usually  feel  in  the  tale  of 
martial  achievements.  The  marvellous  array  of 
motley  nations,  who  followed  the  sceptre  of 
Xerxes,  a  multitude  whose  number  was,  perhaps, 
never  approached  until  the  Crusades,  by  any  mili- 
tary combination,  the  abject  submission  of  the  rich 
and  enlightened  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
who  had  been  terrified  into  becoming  instruments 
of  the  barbarian  power  for  the  destruction  of 
Europe,  had  oppressed  the  mind  of  the  strongest, 
with  the  gloom  of  impending  calamity.  The 
energy,  which  rose  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
fearful  moment,  .was  only  found  in  the  self-govern- 
ing people  of  a  few  Greek  cities,  small  and  poor  in 
comparison  with  those  which  succumbed.  How 
thoroughly  the  soul  of  .^schylus  was  roused,  we 
may  learn  from  his  own  heroic  strain.  We,  the  coun- 
trymen of  Nelson  and  CoUingwood,  may  read  with 
kindling  spirit  that  narrative,  in  the  drama  of  the 
"Persians,"  which  the  Athenian  poet,  who  lent  a 
hand  at  Salamis,  composed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  national  deliverance ;  the  narrator  is  a  fugitive 
from  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  who  has  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  of  its  discomfiture  to  the  Persian  queen : — 

"  At  length,  when  the  white  horses  of  the  Day 
Burst  o'er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see, 
First  firom  the  Greeks  a  tuneful  shout  arose 
Well  omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 
Leapt  the  blitlie  echo  from  the  rocky  shore. 
Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 
By  vain  opinion ;  not  like  wavering  flight 
Billowed  the  solemn  paean  of  the  Greeks, 
But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  urging 
With  lusty  cheer.    Then  the  fierce  trumpet's  voice 
Blazed  o'er  the  main ;  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 
Forthwith  the  oars,  with  measured  plash,  descended. 
And  all  their  lines,  with  dexterous  speed  displayed. 
Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  first, 
Then  the  whole  fleet  bore  doiKTi,  and  straight  uprose 
A  mighty  shout.    *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  advance ! 

*  Your  country  free,  your  children  free,  your  wives ! 
'  The  altars  of  your  native  gods  deliver, 

*  And  your  ancestral  tombs, — all's  now  at  stake !' 
A  like  salute  from  our  whole  line  ^ack  rolled 

In  Persian  speech.    No  more  delay,  but  straight 
Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 
Bashed  furious.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack,* 
And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phoenician  struck 
His  figure-head ;  and  now  the  grapple  closed 
Of  each  ship  with  a  desperate  adversary. 
At  first  the  main  line  of  the  Persian  fleet 
Stood  the  harsh  shock ;  but  soon  their  multitude 
Became  their  ruin  ;  in  the  narrow  frith 
They  might  not  use  their  strengtJi,  and,  jammed  to- 
gether. 
Their  ships  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other, 
And  shattered  their  own  oars.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
Stroke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around. 
Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 


•  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  Ameinias,  brother  of 
^schylus ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  behaved  is  told 
very  circumstantially  by  the  historian,  Herodotus ;  but 
the  poet  was  forbidden,  bv  generoos  modesty,  to  mention 
the  name  of  eo  aeem  yelatiTe  of  his  owa 


Gould  not  be  seen,  with  multitude  of  ships 
And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn, 
And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead ;  till,  in  the  end, 
Each  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  yet 
Had  oars,  in  a  disordered  flight  rowed  off'. 
As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 
With  broken  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
Struck  our  snared  men,  and  hacked  them  that  the  sea, 
With  wail  and  moaning  was  possessed  around 
Until  the  night." 

The  deliverance  of  Europe,  for  ever,  from  the 
perilous  ascendancy  of  the  Persian  empire,  thus 
effected  hy  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  sea- 
faring men  of  the  isles,  was  finished,  the  next 
year,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  land  army,  at 
Platcea,  where  also  the  poet  was.     The  next  few 
years,  including  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  and 
the  meridian  of  his  Uterary  fame,  began  on  un- 
controllable expansion  of   the    political   lifie  of 
Athens.     In  the  common  struggle  for  existence, 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  meanest  classes  had 
become  morally  ennobled ;  and  it  was  the  desire 
to  reward  them  with  a  proof  of  confidence  in  po- 
pular virtue,  which  induced  Aristeides  even,  who 
headed  the  Conservative  interest  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, to  propose  that  the  highest  magistracy 
should  be  opened  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
rank.     "We  have  no  record  of  the  actual  service 
of-ZEschylus  in  any  political  office;  but  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  unemployed ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, particularly  in  his  play  of  "  The  Suppli- 
ants," he  shows  a  familiarity  with  political  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  decided  esteem  for  the  customs  of 
a  constitutional  deliberative  assembly.   There  vaa 
no  question,  at  this  period,  of  reverting  to  the 
oligarchy  of  a  preceding  age ;  nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  the  poet  was  disposed  to  look 
unfavourably  on  the  admission    of  popular  in- 
fluence into  the  coimcils  of  the  state.    But  we 
must  not  judge  the  political  afiairs  of  Athens  by 
near  comparison  with  those  of  our  own  day.  The 
Athenian  democracy,  at  the  time  of  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, did  not  stand  upon  a  basis  of  equal 
human  rights ;  but  the  people,  who  dispensed  all 
power,  were  themselves  a  privileged  caste;  the 
place  of  those,  whom  we  now  call  the  working 
classes,  being  then  allotted  to  mere  slaves,  who 
were  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  population. 
It  is  obvious,  that  a  just  and  prudent  statesman 
would  regard  with  caution,  even  with  jealousy,  the 
irrevocable  commitment  of  the  public  welfare,  in- 
cluding the  constitutional  securities  of  hberty, 
which  had  been  so  recently  won,  and  so  mira- 
culously preserved,  to  the  numerical  majority  of  a 
community  so  fickle,  so  partial,  and  so  Httle  ex- 
perienced, hitherto,  in  affairs  of  state,  as  the  lower 
order   of  Athenian  citizens   then   were;    espe- 
cially when  the  rivalry  and  intrigues  of  other 
Grecian  states,  which  laid  schemes  incessantly 
for  the  destruction  of  this  one's  prosperity,  re- 
quired the  most  wary  and  expert  management. 
The  Peloponnesian  war  might  have  ravaged  Hellas 
immediately  after  the  Persian  war,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  inflexible  consistency  of  that  conser- 
vative party,  which,  liberally  and  wiselv  forward- 
ing all  reforms  of  real  necessity,  withstood  the 
giddy  notions  of  national  aggrandisement,  in  op- 
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position  to  Themistocles,  a  splendid  traitor,  the 
ablest  practical  man  of  his  day,  who  conspired  with 
the  enemy  while  he  flattered  the  populace  with 
echemes  of  conquest.  In  this  conservative  party, 
composed  of  men  who  had  lived  through  the  revo- 
lution of  Cleisthenes,  and  had  known  the  terrible 
Persian  invasion,  we  find  ^schylus,  as  he  became 
aged,  naturally,  with  a  stronger  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  last  generation, 
than  to  the  new  maxims  of  a  magniflcent  and  un- 
sparing policy,  which  prevailed  under  Pericles. 
He  could  not  relinquish  the  venerable  institutions 
of  his  forefathers,  without  a  protest  in  their 
favour;  and  a  protest  more  noble  and  more  im- 
pressive, than  he  published,  when  near  sixty  years 
old,  in  the  sacred  drama  of  the  ''Eumenides,'' 
could  not  have  been  contrived.  The  old  Homeric 
story  of  Orestes  he  chose  for  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  happily  handed  down 
to  us, — the  only  complete  Greek  trilogy,  or  series 
of  three  connected  acts,  we  possess.  The  religion 
of  the  heroic  or  legendary  age,  which  sanctioned  a 
sort  of  "  wild  justice,"  obliged  the  nearest  relative 
of  a  murdered  person  to  slay  the  murderer ;  if  he 
neglected  that  duty,  he  was  impious.  Assuming 
the  existence  of  such  an  obligation,  (though  it  was 
mt  seriously  approved  by  the  morality  of  JSs- 
chylua,  any  more  than  by  our  own,)  the  case  of 
King  Agamemnon,  who  was  murdered,  on  his 
return  from  the  ten  years*  war,  by  his  adulterous 
wife  and  her  paramour,  occasioned  in  his  only  son 
Orestes  an  awful  conflict  of  opposing  impulses, — 
the  proper  theme  of  tragedy.  He  was  bound  sa- 
credly, by  the  divine  law  and  by  the  custom  of 
mankind,  as  understood  in  the  rude  age  of  violence, 
to  kill  his  own  mother.  He  did  so,  with  prayer 
and  sorrow  striving  to  sanctify  the  act.  But  a 
Btrife  arises  among  the  gods,  which  shakes  the 
moral  structure  of  polytheism  to  its  foundation. 
The  deed  of  Orestes  is  horrible  and  unholy ;  the 
mysterious  impersonation  of  avenging  remorse,  the 
dreadful  female  forms,  daughters  of  Night,  that 
rise  out  of  subterranean  caverns  below  the  tombs 
of  the  dead,  chase  him  to  and  fro,  with  unsleeping 
torment.  He  takes  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo, 
who  represents  the  patron  of  divine  law,  or  posi- 
tive prophetic  instruction,  to  which  Orestes  be- 
lieved himself  obedient,  in  punishing  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father.  The  tormenting  spirits,  who 
personify  natural  remorse  for  a  crime  involving 
the  outrage  of  natural  aflections,  demand  that 
Orestes  be  abandoned  to  their  clutches.  The  dis- 
pute is  referred,  as  indeed  every  moral  problem 
«w<  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  .Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  reason, —  taking  that  faculty,  in  the 
true  metaphysical  definition,  as  the  dictator  of 
absolute  and  essential  tinith,  and  the  light  of 
moral  conscience.  By  Minerva,  the  question  is 
referred  to  the  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens  j  as  though  the  poet  designed  to  repre- 
sent that  venerable  court,  in  its  very  origin,  di- 
^nely  commissioned  to  try  the  most  difficult 
'inestions  of  human  conduct.  Their  judgment 
acquits  Orestes,  recognising  the  validity  of  his 
obligation  to  obey  the  supposed  injunction  of  posi- 
tivo  duty,  and  the  law  of  retaliation  j  while  at 


the  same  time  the  dreadful  vindicators  of  outraged 
nature  are  appeased,  by  a  pledge  that  Athens  will 
for  ever  keep  a  constant  reverence  for  their  claims. 
This  drama,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
political  discussions  of  the  time,  illustrates  the 
characters  of  the  author  and  of  his  countrymen, 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  tribunal  of 
Areopagus  (or  Mars'  Hill)  had  come  to  be  talked 
of  by  the  more  volatile  and  younger  part  of  the 
Athenians,  as  old-fashioned  and  "slow,"  —  not 
dilatory  in  its  proceedure,  but  tardy  in  adapting 
itself  to  a  "  go-a-head  "  age ;  for  we  must  remem- 
ber, the  ultra  liberals  of  Athens  were  inclined  to 
go  at  a  pace,  that  would  astonish  even  the  Eadi- 
cals  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now,  the  Areo- 
pagus was  composed  of  men,  who  had  served  with 
credit  the  most  responsible  offices  of  state,  and  who 
were  appointed  for  life,  members  of  this  supreme 
court.  Mr.  Grote,  whose  sympatilies  are  all  on 
the  democratic  side,  and  who  conjectures,  that  the 
power  of  the  Areopagus  was  sometimes  abused, 
describes  it  as  "anterior  to  the  democracy^  iii 
point  of  date,  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious 
respect,  and  believed  to  possess  mysterious  tra- 
ditions, emanating  from  a  divine  source ;  a  od 
during  the  calamitous  period  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, its  forwardness  and  patriotism  had  been  so 
highly  appreciated,  as  to  procure  for  it  an  u^- 
creased  share  of  ascendancy.  Trials  for  homieid^e 
were  only  one  part  of  its  jurisdiction ;  it  exerciseo* 
judicial  competence  over  many  other  cases  besides; 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  moment,  it  main- 
tained a  right  of  censorial  police  over  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  citizens.  It  professed  to  enforce 
a  tutelary  and  paternal  discipline,  beyond  that 
which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  mark  out, 
over  the  indolent,  prodigal,  and  undutiM,  and 
the  deserters  from  old  rite  and  custom.  To  crown 
all,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also  exercised  super- 
vision over  the  public  assembly,  taking  care  that 
none  of  its  proceedings  should  be  such  as  to  in- 
fringe the  established  laws  of  the  country.  These 
were  powers  immense  as  well  as  undefined,  not 
derived  from  any  formal  grant  of  the  people,  but 
having  their  source  in  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
sustained  by  general  awe  and  reverence."  Such 
was  the  solemn  tribunal  of  Mars'  Hill ;  and  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  peculiar  foibles  of  Athenian  cha- 
racter, in  the  later  age,  as  exhibited  in  the  come- 
dies of  their  satirist,  and  occasioning  the  disasters 
narrated  by  their  second  historian,  that  rash  in- 
clination to  novelty  and  excessive  enterprise,  that 
impatience  of  restraint,  that  vanity  of  parade  and 
boasting,  which  unhappily  continued  to  exist 
long  after  the  solid  virtues  of  honour  and  unselfish 
enthusiasm  had  been  ruined  by  luxurious  in- 
dulgence and  time-serving  sophistry,  we  shall  think 
the  preservation  of  this  Areopagus,  as  the  only 
constitutional  check  on  the  capricious  impulses  of 
democracy,  and  as  a  legal  power  which  could  not, 
in  any  conceivable  event,  become  dangerous  to 
freedom,  having  no  hereditary  members,  was  an 
object  worthy  of  the  last  interference  of  a  great 
poet  in  statesmanship.  The  point  of  attack  se- 
lected by  the  innovating  party  who  vrished  to 
destroy  the  Areopagus  was,  its  judicial  authority. 
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It  was  proposed,  to  deprive  the  ancient  supreme 
court  of  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  except, 
in  petty  cases,  the  imposition  of  a  small  fine,  and 
its  powers  were  transferred  to  juries  of  the  people, 
—  which  differed  from  our  British  juries  inasmuch 
as  the  jurors  were  paid,  and  the  authors  of  the 
new  system  were  suspected  of  designing  it  as  an 
indirect  bribe,  to  gain  favour  with  the  venal  part 
of  their  constituency.  It  was  in  such  an  emer- 
gency that  -^schylus,  who  had  abstained,  for 
some  time  previous,  from  meddling  with  political 
affairs,  and  had  even  ceased  to  reside  in  his  native 
city,  since  the  changes  of  fashion  had  caused  him 
to  be  neglected  for  younger  men,  presented 
the  drama  o£  Orestes  in  the  national  theatre. 
This  composition  was  intended,  evidently, 
to  convey  other  important  lessons,  moral  and 
political;  but  its  principal  object  was  to  give 
effect,  on  the  very  spot,  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
divine  patroness  of  the  city,  in  commending  the 
Areopagus ;  — « 

"  Here,  Athenians,*' 
Shall  reverence  of  the  gods,  and  holy  fear 
Thut  shrinks  from  wrong,  hoth  night  and  day  possess 
A  place  a])art,  ho  long  as  fickle  change 
Vour  ancient  laws  disturbs  not ;  hut,  if  this 
pu-e  fount  ^rith  muddy  streams  ye  trouhle,  ye 
Shall  seek  the  draught  in  vain.    From  anarchy 
And  slavish  tyranny  may  this  my  ordinance 
Preserve  my  people!    Cast  not  from  your  walls 
All  high  authority  ;  for  where  no  fear 
A^-ful  remains,  what  mortal  will  he  just  ? 
This  holy  reverence  use,  and  ye  possess 
A  bulwark,  and  a  safeguard  of  the  land, 
Such  as  no  race  of  men  can  boast,  afar 
In  Borean  Scythia,  or  in  Pelops'  land. 
This  council  I  appoint  to  stand  intact 
From  pain,  a  venerated  conclave,  quick 
"With  sharpened  indignation, — when  all  sleep, 
A  watchful  guard.    These  words  of  warning  hear, 
My  citizens,  for  ever.    Now,  ye  judges, 
liiso,  take  your  ballot,  and  by  vote  decide. 
The  sacred  oath  revering.    I  have  spoken.'* 

"Whether  the  wisdom  of  Areopagus  could  have 
defended  the  liherties  of  Greece  against  Philip 
of  Maccdon,  hetter  than  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, we  cannot  say ;  but  if  the  pure  and  lofty 
tone  of  mind,  which  the  great  tragic  poet  would 
have  inspired  in  his  countrymen,  that  genuine 
religiousness  of  feeling  which  venerates  the  moral 
law,  and  engages  every  conscience  to  its  ministry, 
had  prevailed  with  the  Athenians,  the  glory  of 
the  city  of  Pallas  would  have  been  never  defaced, 
and  Greece  would  be  **  living  Greece"  to  this  day. 

We  pass  to  a  very  di£ferent  historical  period ; 
but  we  find  a  reproduction  of  the  same  elements 
of  society,  with  the  addition  of  some  peculiarly 
modem,  and  taking  their  form  from  the  pressure 
of  very  different  circumstances.  Tliere  is  a  good 
decree  of  parallelism,  however,  l)etween  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  when  it  became  head  of  the  Greek 
maritime  confederation,  and  that  of  Dante's 
Plorcnce.  The  latter  state  was  likewise  passing 
through  a  transition  from  the  rigid  simplicity  of 
a  preceding  age  to  the  profuse  enjoyment  of  civic 

•  In  this  and  the  preceding  extract,  we  have  used  the 
trail sliiion  of  Professor  Blackie,  with  some  shgnt  vcrbai 
alicruduus. 


pomp  and  wealth,  and  the  pride  of  external  supre- 
macy. The  ancestors  of  those  opulent  merchants 
with  whom  Dunte  lived  had  been  careful,  by  fru- 
gality and  labour,  to  lay  up  the  substance  of  great 
future  prosperity ;  the  richest  families  were  con- 
tent to  live  plainly  and  wear  a  clothing  of  coarse 
serge,  while  they  manufactured  silk  and  dyed 
the  finer  cloth,  for  exportation  to  Kome,  to  Pari?, 
and  the  Levant.  Profits  thus  accumulated  en- 
abled the  Florentines  to  create  the  system  of 
banking,  by  which  they  gained  much  control 
over  the  financial  affairs  of  foreign  government?, 
and  over  private  transactions  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  To  this  mercantile  eminence  they  added 
a  military  power,  which  gave  Florence  the  poli- 
tical ascendancy  in  Central  Italy.  Dante  was 
under  twenty  years  old,  when  her  rival,  the 
maritime  Pisa,  was  broken  by  the  Genoese  fleet 
in  the  battle  of  Meloria ;  and  Florence  then  took 
advantage  of  the  Pisan  calamity  to  extort  con- 
cessions for  her  own  traffic  and  extension  of  ter- 
ritory. Other  neighbouring  cities  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  the  Florentine  alliance;  one  or  two, 
resisting  like  Semifontc,  had  been  destroyed  or 
disarmed.  The  Guelphic  league  of  Tuscany  was 
a  combination  of  several  thriving  citj  republics, 
rife  with  energy,  resources,  and  intelligence,  to 
defend  their  own  popular  sovereignty,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  against  the  overriding 
turbulence  of  the  feudal  lords,  who  had  come  into 
Italy  with  Gothic  and  Lombard  conquerors.  These 
haughty  chieftains,  refusing  to  conform  to  the  la^-s 
of  a  regular  civilization,  and  having  brought  from 
beyond  the  Alps  habits  quite  alien  to  Italy,  vould 
render  no  allegiance  but  to  the  German  EmpcnT, 
himself  the  head  of  a  feudal  federalism,  but  claim- 
ing the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  pre- 
tended heritage  of  Imperial  Eome.  Against  this, 
the  Ghibelline  interest,  the  Popes  could  oppose 
no  counteracting  force,  except  the  growing  vigonr 
of  democracy  in  the  independent  commercial 
cities.  To  this  cause,  rather  than  to  the  remains 
of  Roman  sway,  more  abundant  in  the  muntei'ptif 
of  Italy  than  in  distant  provinces  of  the  aiicicDt 
empire,  was  due  the  wonderful  development  of 
arts,  and  arms,  and  freedom,  in  the  several  Italian 
republics.  It  was  a  progress  too  rapid  and  which, 
like  trie  corresponding  perfection  of  the  ^^f'f^ 
,  dent  Grecian  states,  soon  must  have  either  yieWw 
to  the  steady  aggressions  of  a  firmly  orgamzid 
monarchy,  or  eS  have  been  dispersed  in  the 
jcidous  hostilities  of  these  states  with  one  an- 
other,—both  which  events,  at  different  times,  did 
actually  occur  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece ;  hu- 
the  bloom  of  this  prosperous  activity,  displayed  la 
every  function  of  human  life,  was  admirable  m 
Florei.ce,  as  well  as  in  Athens.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  Dante,  as  it  was  of  ^schylus,  when  nc 
grew  up  to  manhood,  to  find  his  country  ju> 
beginning  a  career  of  glory  abroad,  and  of  intern^ 
harmony  as  they  vainly  hoped.  The  sanguu^iy 
strife  of  ambitious  leaders,  which  repeatedly  tius- 
turbed  the  streets  of  the  fair  city,  liad  w^^J 
queued,  apparently,  by  the  influence  of  JOF 
Gregory  Xm  ond  the  protectorate  of  a  ton  , 
-^  Ao    Alter  expelling  the  implacable  Ghibelluic 
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chiefs,  the  citizens  were  left  in  a  condition  to  es« 
tablish  constitutional  guarantees  for  peace  and 
liberty.  A  new  government  was  erected  on  a 
democratic  tasis,  in  which  "  Priors  of  the  Arts/* 
elected  by  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  for  a  term 
of  two  mpnths,  were  entrusted  with  the  public 
affairs ;  and  a  few  years  after,  this  popular  system 
was  again  extended  by  the  reforms  of  Giano  della 
Bella ;  the  nobles  residing  in  the  city  who  had 
persisted  haughtily  in  their  violent  outrages  of  its 
hw,  were  excluded  from  political  office,  and  the 
tradespeople  formed  into  a  militia,  four  thousand 
strong,  who  should  rally  around  the  **  standard  of 
justice"  to  suppress  factious  disturbers  and  support 
the  magistracy.  In  such  a  community,  gay,  busy, 
and  higli- spirited,  the  public  life  of  I)anto  began ; 
lie  was  the  orphan  son  of  an  ancient  but  im- 
poverished l^ouse;  and  though  educated  as  a 
gentleman,  be  assumed  the  medical  calling,  not 
lor  the  purpose  of  practising  it,  but  that  he  might 
be  eligible  to  political  office,  which  the  law 
restricted  to  enrolled  members  of  some  trading  or 
professional  guild.  His  tutor  in  literature  was 
Brunette  Latjni,  the  town  clerk,  and  he  had  also 
studied  at  the  university  of  Bologna.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  high  connections  in  the  Guelph 
party,  and  devoted  himself  consistently  to  the 
SLTVicc  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  had  accompanied  an  important 
militaiy  expedition  against  Arezzo,  where  his 
youthful  ardouy,  before  the  ranks  engaged,  charg- 
ing with  other  cavaliers  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  was  nearly  fatal;  the  Aretine  footmen, 
covered  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  crouched  beneath  the 
horses'  bellies,  and  unhorsed  some  of  this  rash 
chivalry;  the  year  following,  he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Caprona.  But  it  was  in  diplomacy 
and  in  political  deliberations,  that  his  learning, 
his  faculties  of  debate,  and  grave  oratory,  were 
most  useful.  He  was  frequently  employed  in 
fureigu  qaissions, — was  accredited  ambassador  to 
Sienna,  to  settle  a  boundary  question ;  again,  to 
conclude  some  treaties  with  Naples,  with  Venice, 
r.iid  it  is  even  said,  with  the  court  of  France. 
All  his  work  was  creditably  performed.  With 
tho  continence  of  a  truly  noble  mind,  he 
b:i3  told  us  nothing  of  his  own  life  during  this 
period  of  happy  and  respected  labour,  in  his  native 
city ;  but  wo  may  imagine  him,  relieving  the  toil 
of  state  affairs  with  philosophical  and  elegant 
stadies;  ho  watched  the  perfecting  of  those  ex- 
(^aisite  creations  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
I'^iinting,  which  began,  in  the  same  years,  to 
adorn  the  city  of  the  graces ;  he  collected,  in  the 
bwk  called  *'  Vita  Nuova,"  his  lyrical  poems,  and 
( liuvated  a  fine  musical  taste  with  the  artist 

"  His  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing, 
Mot  in  the  milder  shades  of  pnrgatory." 

Banle  had  now  friends,  "honour,  love,  obedi- 
tiico,"  a  tranquil  home,  (for  we  reject  the  tale  of 
Ll<  Avife's  ill  temper  as  a  piece  of  the  idle  gossip, 
v.hi  U  to  this  day  merits  for  the  society  of  Flo- 
rn.ce  the  epithet  of  maldicente ;)  his  sons  were 
^r  iwing  up ;  his  income  moderate  but  comfortable ; 
i  T  Gemma  had  brought  him  a  dowry.     Our  coun- 


trywoman, who  seems  to  have  imbibed  his  spirit  in 
the  air  of  Florence  at  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows," 
describes  him  in  the  evening  twilight,  when,  on 
that  spot  of  the  pavement  which  is  yet  hallowed 
by  memory, 

'*  He  used  to  bring  his  quiet  choir  oat,  turned 
To  Brunelleschi's  church,  and  pour  alone 
The  lava  of  his  spirit  when  it  burned. 
It  is  not  cold  to-day.    Oh  paHsionate 
Poor  Dante,  who,  a  banished  Florentine, 
Didst  sit  austere  at  tables  of  the  great, 
And  muse  upon  this  far-ofif  seat  of  thine, 
And  think  how  often  the  passers  used  to  wait 
A  moment,  in  the  golden  day's  decline, 
With  '  Good  night,  dearest  Dante !'  well,  Good  night!'* 

In  copying  this  truthful  and  affectionate  pic- 
ture, we  have  anticipated  the  melancholy  inter- 
ruption of  tho  poet's  Florentine  career.  As  he 
approached  the  middle  age  of  thirty-five,  "nel 
mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita,"  the  aspect  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lived  underwent  a  gloomy 
and  menacing  change.  There  is  a  sombre  and 
harsh  presence  in  the  allegorical  introduction  to 
the  "Inferno."  The  figurative  monsters,  which 
ho  has  taken  from  a  verse  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  Envy,  a  malignant  insatiable  wolf,  the 
leonine  haughtiness  of  the  factions,  and  vicious 
voluptuousness,  with  a  stealthy  feline  approach 
and  gaily  spotted  garb,  now  began  to  pei'plex  the 
rulers  of  Florence,  provoking  frequent  conspiracies 
and  scandalous  brawls.  A  quarrel  at  ristoia, 
which  originated  in  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  for 
a  personal  affront,  was  espoused  by  the  connections 
of  each  of  the  contentious  families,  at  Florence, 
and  quickly  divided  the  whole  city,  being  compli- 
cated with  various  private  enmities,  in  a  very 
characteristic  manner.  Shakspere  has  shown  us, 
in  the  feud  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  lawless  contests,  which  broke  out 
almost  every  week  in  an  Italian  city,  and  which 
often  kept  neighbours  at  strife,  for  several  years. 
The  Cerchi  and  Donati  families,  who  had  some 
dispute  about  an  heiress,  of  course  took  opposite 
sides  in  this  affair ;  and  the  parties  of  the  Black 
and  White  were  soon  compact,  with  a  furious 
desire  for  blood.  It  was  a  oitter  word  between 
two  foolish  ladies  at  the  dinner  table,  that  occa- 
sioned tho  first  bloodshed  at  this  time  in  Florence. 
A  few  days  later,  the  factions  having  got  to  actual 
fighting,  and  some  of  them  having  assaulted  tho 
civic  officers,  the  Priors,  of  whom  Dante  was  one 
in  that  summer  of  1300,  having  taken  counsel  on 
the  emergency,  summoned  the  militia,  disarmed 
the  combatants  in  the  public  square,  and  banished 
the  most  refractory  of  either  side.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  Dante's  impartiality;  for  this  sentence 
included,  on  the  one  hand,  his  wife's  relatives  the 
Donati,  and  on  the  other  his  congenial  friend  and 
companion  scholar.  Guide  Cavalcanti ;  who  was 
guilty  of  attempting  to  revenge  a  scheme  to  assas- 
sinate him  by  attacking  Corse  Donati,  when  they 
casually  met ;  for  this.  Guide  was  sent  to  the 
Serrazana,  and  died  of  a  fever  taken  in  that  un- 
healthy district.  The  papal  legate,  who  was  sent 
ostensibly  to  restore  peace,  intrigued  with  the 
party  of  Donati,  and  secretly  invited  the  people  of 
I  Lucca  to  invade  Florence.    The  firmness  of  Dante 
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and  his  colleagaeB,  one  of  whom  was  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni,  saved  the  city  for  this  year.    The 
pope,  Bomface  YIII.,  had  laid  a  snare  for  the 
reduetion    of  Florentine    independence,    which, 
though  essentially  Guelphic,  now  gave  some  un- 
easiness to  the  timidity  of  the  Lateran ;  he  was, 
hesides,   under  private  pecuniary  ohligations  to 
certain  hankers  connected  with  tiie  Black  faction 
at  Florence.    In  the  next  year,  after  the  offenders 
had  heen  recalled  from  exile,  troubles  arose  again, 
which  gave  room  for  these  treacherous  designs. 
Some  of  the  Cerchi  family,  journeying  to  their 
estate  in  the  coimtry,  took  a  shorter  road  through 
the  lands  of  Bonati;    they  were    stopped  and 
fought,  and  worse  conflicts  were  expected.    The 
Black  party  requested  the  Pope  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sendmg  the  French  prince,  Charles  of 
Valois,  who  was  then  in  Italy  with  a  militaiy 
force,  that  he  might  ensure  their  triumph.     This 
intention  being  rumoured,  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  was  held,  to  send  the  Pope  a  counter 
memorial,  to  provide  against  foreign  interference. 
An  incident  which  occurred  at  this  meeting,  though 
slight,  is  very  signiflcant ;  as  it  shows  how  liable 
are  the  vulgar,  in  their  intercourse  with  a  person 
of  absent  and  reserved  habit  of  mind,  to  ascribe 
his  peculiarities  of   manner  to  offensive  hauteur, 
**  When  it  came  to  be  deliberated,"  says  Boccaccio, 
**  who  should  be  first  in  this  embassy,  all  said, 
'  Let  it  be  Dante.'    To  which  proposal  Dante, 
having  remained  in  thought  for  some  time,  said, 
*  If  I  go,  who  remains  ?  and  if  I   remain,  who 
goes?'  almost    as    if  he    had  heen  the  ofdy  one 
among  them  all,  who  was  worthy  of  estimation. 
This  speech  was  heard  and  noted  against  him." 
The  last  biographer  of  Dante  remarks  that "  scorn- 
ful words  must  pay  a  dear  price  in  small  states ;  " 
but  we  suppose  this  soliloquy  to  have  been  quite 
natural  and  inoffensively  meant ;  at  the  moment, 
there  was  urgent  need  of  an  efficient  guardianship 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  diplomacy  at  the  Boman 
court;  and  the  ablest  man  in  the  government 
was  surely  excusable  if,  when  he  was  requested 
to  depart  on  such  a  commission,  he  asked  himself 
thoughtftdly,  "But  who  will  be  left  in  Florence, 
to  take  care  of  affairs  in  my  absence  ?  "     In  fact, 
it  was  in  those  very  days,  while  Dante  was  de- 
layed at  Bome  by  the  false  pope,  that  the  French- 
man, with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  entered  Florence, 
pretending  a  mission  of  pacification.     The  inter- 
vention was  quite  imcaUed  for  by  the  public  wel- 
fare, as  the  magistrates  were  yet  strong  enough 
to  put  down  the  factious,  without  foreign  help. 
Charles  very  soon  cast  off  all  disguise ;  and  after 
having,  by  an  oath  to  preserve  peace,  law,  and 
order,  obtained  from  the  priors,  (it  would  have 
been  refused  if  Dante  were  at  home,)  the  custody 
of  the  Amo  Gate,  he  let  in  all  the  outiaws  of  the 
Black  party,  and  gave  up  the  houses  of  their  op- 
ponents t6  indiscriminate  pillage  and  conflagra- 
tion.    For  six  days,  there  was  no  law,  the  male- 
factors were  released  frx)m  gaol ;  rape  and  robbery 
and  murder  filled  the  city  with  terrors ;  and  the 
plunderers  caroused  by  night,  in  the  light  of 
burning  palaces.     The  Black  leaders  extorted,  by 
the  dread  of  slaughter,  grei^t  sterns  of  money,  part 


of  which  went  te  the  French  prince,  and  the  Pope 
received  his  share  in  a  more  decent  form.  Among 
the  ruined  families  was  that  of  Dante ;  and  he 
never  returned  te  Florence.    He  was  sentenced  to 
exile,  tegether  with  about  six  hundred  others, — 
the  best  men  of  the  stete.    He  had  refused  con- 
sent te  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  te  Charles  of 
Valois ;  and  his  vigorous  inflexible  rule  had  made 
him  particularly  odious  te  the  successful  faction ; 
therefore  he  had  a  special  sentence,  tegether  with 
fifteen  other  eminent  men,  condemning  him,  in 
addition,  te  be  burnt  alive,  if  ever  he  returned  to 
his  native  city !     The  time  was  te  come  when  that 
ungrateful  city,  of  which  he  had  been  foretold, 
"ti  si  fieura  per  tuo  ben  far  nemico,' '^desired  in 
vain  the  possession  of  Dante  dead.     The  time  was 
not  many  years  te  come,  when  the  Florentines, 
ashamed  of  their  treatment  of  the  illustrious  man, 
offered  him  restitution,  but  on  condition  of  his 
acknowledging  the  legal  sentence,  which  he  could 
not  honourably  do,  since  it  embodied  a  slandeh>u8 
and  absurd  imputetion  against  his  probity ;  and 
although  he  never,  during  his  abode  in  Bomagna, 
cast  a  wistfiil  look  after  the  setting  sun  as  it  was 
declining  behind  the  Apennine  moimtains,  with- 
out an  ardent  yearning  te  follow  its  light  which 
beamed  on  his  home  by  the  Amo,  he  refiised  the 
offer  in  that  letter,  frill  of  a  generous  and  patient 
spirit :  "Far  be  it  from  one  who  is  a  philosopher, 
and  a  teacher  of  justice,  after  having  suffered  in- 
justice, te  accept  the  disgrace  of  paying  those  who 
have  injured  him ;  if  no  manner  of  entering  Flo- 
rence can  be  devised  for  me,  which  does  not  de- 
rogate from  the  honour  of  Dante  Alighieri,  I  will 
never  enter  Florence  again."      The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  a  weary  pilgrimage;  he  never  possessed 
a  home,  nor  a  house  of  his  own ;  as  he  had  been 
deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  his  wife  should  remain  with  her  k- 
mily ;  his  sons,  whten  they  grew  up,  seem  to  have 
occasionally  joined  him.     He  wandered  to  and 
through  Lombardy  and  the '  Koman  States,— he 
visited  also  Paris,  and  perhaps  Oxford,  for  the 
sake  of  the  university, — he  sojourned  in  remote 
convente  and  hermitages,  in  the  wild  hill  country, 
or  sometimes  in  the  castles  of  great  men,  whom 
he  served,  in  recompense  for  their  hospitality,  bj 
transacting  their  business  and,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
by  teaching  their  children ;  he  tasted  "  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  bread  which  is  another  man's,"  wheo 
bestewed,  as  it  was  at  the  teble  of  the  Prince  of 
Verona,  with  coarse  jeers,  when  they  set  the  court 
jester  to  mock  him,  and  cast  the  bones  of  their 
feast  in  a  great  heap  before  him,  to  deride  his 
habitual  abstinence  of  diet ;  he  felt  "  the  fatigue 
of  going  up  and  down  another  man's  stairs :"  the 
poor  great  man,  of  a  spirit  so  proud  and  high, 
waited  in  antechambers  and  saw  the  fools  pre- 
ferred.    He  had  time  enough  te  cool  that  burning 
vehemence  of  hatred  and  anger,  which  illumines 
the  dismal  "Inferno"  with  «  lurid  glare;  the 
resolute  self-control  of  the  term  of  discipline?  in 
his  Purgaterial  journey,  conducts  him,  with  a 
clear  dawn  of  faith,  to  a  serene  height  of  inind, 
beneath  the  celestial  luminaries.    The  "PiTiua 
Commedia,"  which  occupied  the  last  twenty  yean 
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of  his  life,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies, 
is  an  autobiography.  We  must  refer,  in  another 
connection,  to  this  personal  interest  of  the  poem ; 
at  present,  we  regard  it  in  reference  to  his  poli- 
tical convictions,  which  are  more  systematically 
set  forth  in  his  treatise  on  Monarchy.  Of  course 
we  dissent  firom  the  opinions,  which,  in  this  latter 
period  of  his  life,  he  adopted  respecting  the  im- 
perial claims ;  he  declares  them  to  be  indefeasible, 
extending  to  the  temporal  government  of  the 
whole  human  race,  derived  from  the  divine  sove- 
reignty, and  awarded  to  the  Roman  emperors  and 
their  successors,  firstly  by  the  ordeal  of  battle, 
and  sanctioned  by  Eoman  proconsul  of  Judea 
being  selected  as  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
the  redemptory  sacrifice  for  mankind !  But,  in 
arlvocating  the  pretensions  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg, he  scarcely  went  farther  than  other  civilians 
did  on  the  same  side ;  for  we  find,  in  the  document 
entitled  the  "Constitution  of  Henry  VII.,"  an 
express  reference  to  "divina  praecepta,  quibus 
jabctur  quod  omnis  anima  Eomanorum  principi 
sit  suhjecta."  But  Dante,  though  he  hailed  the 
emperor's  arrival  in  Italy  with  extravagant  zeal, 
as  procuring,  to  himself  and  his  companions  of 
exile,  assistance, — ineffective,  at  the  fruitless 
siege  of  Florence, — to  force  their  way  back  into 
their  native  city,  which  they  had  attempted  to  do 
in  vain  by  their  own  strength,  seven  years  before, 
did  not  agree  with  the  Ghibellines  in  their  second 
object  of  reducing  the  Holy  See  to  dependence  on 
the  empire.  As  we  shall  hereafter  show,  he  was 
a  devout  and  sound  Catholic ;  he  made  no  scruple, 
indeed,  of  sending  wicked  Popes,  as  well  as 
infidel  Emperors,  to  hell ;  he  declaimed,  as  em- 
phatically as  the  Anti- State  Church  Association 
could  have  done,  against  the  possession,  by  any 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  of  endowed  wealth  and 
supremacy  in  connection  with  the  State;  but 
what  he  desired  was  only  a  reformed  discipline  of 
the  church,  a  correction  of  the  licentious  priest- 
hood, and  a  faithful  administration  of  St.  Peter's 
keys.  He  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  emperor 
the  investiture  of  bishops ;  he  regarded  the  uni- 
Tersal  dominion  of  Caesar,  and  that  of  Peter,  as 
equal,  eternally  separate  from  each  other,  and 
each  responsible  only  to  God.  But  in  proclaiming 
the  imperial  authority,  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing an  attachment  to  the  municipal  privileges, 
which  he  had  formerly  exercised  in  Florence ;  for 
he  says,  "  rise  to  meet  your  king,  0  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  that  so  ye  may  not  only  preserve  your 
allegiance  to  him,  but  as  free  men  your  govern- 
ments." Our  sympathies  are  not  with  him, 
indeed,  when  writing  that  mistaken  letter  to  the 
emperor,  urging  him  to  besiege  Florence,  but 
rather  with  the  brave  magistrate  who  replied  to 
the  emperor's  ambassador,  "The  Florentines 
never  bow  to  any  master."  But  we  give  Dante 
credit  for  sincerely  desiring  the  peace  of  Italy, 
which  could  only  be  restored  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  petty  states  beneath  one  strong  central 
government.  If  we  remember  what  was  the  state 
of  England  in  the  period  of  the  decay  of  feudalism, 
the  frequent  "  private  wars  "  of  town  and  baron, 
tho  insecure  tenure  of  property  and  personal 


liberty,  we  shall  admit  that  it  was  a  happy  provi- 
dence which  gave  to  our  own  municipalities,  during 
their  nursing  time,  the  salutary  restraint  as  weU 
as  the  tutelage  of  a  powerful  line  of  monarchs, 
whose  control  prevented  the  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple from  dissipating  themselves  in  local  contests, 
and  compressed  the  shires  and  boroughs  of  England 
into  a  national  imity.'  If  this  could  have  been 
effected  in  Italy,  her  inhabitants  would  now  be, 
what  they  have  never  been, — a  nation,  and  free. 
The  sagacity  of  Dante  perceived  this ;  hence  he 
demanded  so  earnestly  a  single  and  valid  govern- 
ment, able  to  check  the  insolence  of  military 
barons,  and  selfish  rapacity  of  trading  communi- 
ties, and  suppress  the  disastrous  fury  of  civil  strife ; 
hence,  reproaching  the  emperor  who  had  neglected 
to  enforce  his  rule,  the  patriot, — for  he  deserves 
that  name,  although  his  appeal  be  made  to  a 
"  Tedesco  "  potentate, — exclaimB,  . 

"  Thou  and  thy  sire  have  suffered  wild  to  run 
What  was  the  garden  of  thy  fair  domain ; 
Gome,  see  the  Capulets  and  Montagues, 
Monaldi,  Fillipeschi,  reckless  one ! 
These  now  in  fear,  already  wretched  those. 
Come  and  behold  thy  Rome ;  how  she  doth  mourn, 
A  lonely  widow,  day  and  night  she  cries, 
When  will  my  Caesar  to  my  arms  return  ?" 

In  the  same  canto  he  apostrophises  the  poor 
"serva  Italia,"  comparing  her  anarchical  con- 
dition to  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  and  a  steed  with 
no  rider;  and,  in  contrast  with  those  of  her  de- 
parted sons,  whom  he  saw,  in  the  world  of  the 
dead,  exchange  a  friendly  greeting  for  her  sake, 
he  says, — 

"  While  now,  thy  living  ones  are  constant  foes, 
And  each  one  gnaws  the  other ;  even  they 
Whom  the  same  moat  and  city  walls  enclose. 
Search,  wretched  one,  thy  sea-girt  shores  around ; 
Then,  inward  turn  to  thine  own  breast,  and  see 
If  any  spot  in  happy  peace  be  foimd  ?  "  • 

From  this  internal  discord,  the  peculiar  evil  of 
Italy  in  his  age,  he  looked  for  salvation,  errone- 
ously, to  a  quarter,  whence  in  after  ages  was  to 
come  upon  her  soil  the  oppression  of  a  foreign 
rule.  It  was  not  for  him,  when  distracted  with 
Florentine  caprice,  to  foresee  the  worse  evil  of 
Austrian  tyranny.     He  regarded  the  emperor,  not 


•  These  passages  are  from  the  version  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Wright.  The  remarks  of  the  historian  Villani,  where  he 
begins  to  narrate  the  troubles  in  the  city,  during  Dante's 
magistracy,  are  very  much  in  the  same  tone.  "  But  in 
the  aforesaid  time,  our  city  Florence  being  in  a  greater 
and  happier  condition  than  she  had  ever  been,  either 
since  she  was  rebuilt  or  before  it,  as  well  in  the  greatness 
of  her  power  as  in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants, — for 
she  had  more  than  thirty  thousand  armed  citizens  with- 
in the  city,  and  more  than  seventy  thousand  countrymen 
in  her  rural  districts,  with  nobility  to  form  a  good  body  of 
cavalry,  and  a  free  people  with  great  riches,  ruling  al- 
most oU  Tuscany, — the  sin  of  ingratitude  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  made  the  said 
abundance  generate  pride  and  corruption,  through  which 
the  feasts  and  gaieties  of  the  Florentines  came  to  an  end ; 
for  until  this  time  they  dwelt  in  delight  and  luxury  and 
tranquillity,  ever  at  banquets  ;  and  every  year  in  the  ka- 
lends  of  May,  there  were  parties  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  companies  of  men  and  women,  revels  and 
i  baUa." 
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as  a  German,  but  as  the  Roman  sovereign,  as  the 
elect  of  that  senate,  whose  legendary  founder,  in 
the  Encid,  had  received  the  commission  "  regere 
imperio  populos,"  and  "  pacis  imponere  mores." 
His  excessive  addiction  to  methodical  theory, — 
Tvliich,  as  we  shall  observe,  characterized  him 
as  a  scholastic  philosopher  and  cramped  him  as  a 
poet, — was  gratified  with  a  scheme  of  cosmo- 
politan unity;  which  recommended  to  him,  (we 
quote  again  the  Constitution  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg,) **Romanum  Imperium,  in  cujus  tranquil- 
litute  totius  orbis  regularitas  rcquiescit."  It  is  this 
idea  of  the  practical  **  solidarity"  of  Europe, 
which  fascinates  us  with  the  history  of  Rome ;  as 
in  the  fine  lines  of  Claudian,  which  praise  her 
jurisdiction; — 

"  Hfec  est,  in  gremio  victos  qnoe  sola  recepit, 
'Humanumque  genus  communi  nomine  foret, 
^latiis,  non  dominse  ritu,  civesque  \'ocavit." 

It  was  not  for  Dante,  in  his  day,  to  appreciate 
the  true  value  of  that  intelligent  self-government 
of  the  people,  which  in  Athens  was  lost  when  the 
people  became  unworthy  of  it,  but  which  rose 
again  in  Florence ;  and  which  passed,  with  com- 
merce and  industrial  skill,  through  the  cities .  of 
Italy,  through  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Swabian 
and  Hanseatic  leagues,  through  those  of  Brabant, 
of  Holland,  and  of  England ;  the  completfer  eulogy 
of  which,  as  we  believe,  shall  be  yet  spoken  **  in 
the  Parliament  of  Nations,  the  Federation  of  the 
"World,"  intheday  of  harmonious  rejoicing  "qubd 
cuncti  gens  una  sumus.'*  Dante  trusted  in  vain, 
to  the  sceptre  of  a  Caesar,  for  this  result.  He, 
the  last  advocate  of  the  "Western  empire,  lies 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  is  also  the  historic 
sepulchre  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  the  bleak 
winds  of  Austrian  Croatia,  the  '*  ventiSchiavi," 
murmur  among  the  pine-trees  that  overshadow 
the  poet's  lonely  tomb.  The  French  hold  Rome, 
"the  very  stones  of  which'*  he  venerated;  the 
"Tedeschi"  hold  Florence,  which  in  his  very 
anger  he  loved. 

It  would  have  gratified  us,  by  showing  cause 
for  taking  much  credit  to  the  English  character, 
to  have  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  that  great 
]  olitical  crisis,  which  stimulated  the  genius  of 
Milton;  as  we  have  remarked  the  events  con- 
temporary with  -^schylus  and  Dante ;  but  there 
is  less  need  for  doing  so,  in  referring  to  a  period 
with  wliich  all  our  readers  are  of  course  familiar. 
The  part,  which  Milton  was  called  to  enact  in  the 
Common wc;dth,  although  not  insignificant,  did 
not  engage  him  personally  in  any  conspicuous 
attitude  or  adventure.  Ho  was  not  disposed, 
t  itlier  by  his  social  position  as  a  modest  professor 
of  literature,  or  by  his  temper,  which  was  rather 
contemplative  than  practical,  to  take  a  leader's 
])lace  in  Parliament  or  in  the  actual  business  of 
the  parliamentary  cause ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  haw 
rrgardod  politics  with  aversion,  or  at  least  with 
inJiil'cTcnce,  (not  unnatural  to  a  young  man  who 
j^aw  the  predominance  of  absolutism  in  Church 
nnd  State,)  until  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
v.nr  arous(?d  liis  mind,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to 
pursuits    more   engrossing,   than    the   study   of 


Greek  poets  in  his  father's  retreat  at  Horton,  or 
exchanging  lyrical  compliments  -with  the  ac- 
complished Italian  dilettanti.  The  first  polemical 
writings,  in  which  the  enthusiastic  student  mani- 
fested his  power,  wero.  not,  however,  the  result 
of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  political  exi- 
gencies of  the  time,  but  were  designed  to  catch  the 
public  attention  at  a  moment,  when  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  ques- 
tions of  prelacy  and  ecclesiastical  reform  the 
present  theme  of  public  discussion.  The  tracts 
on  the  law  of  divorce,  which  next  occupied 
his  ingenuity,  though  the  subject  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  his  own  unfortunate  marriage, 
evince  rather  the  inclination  of  an  acute  and  earnest 
mind  to  ethical  speculations,  than  a  considcratioa 
of  the  peculiar  social  requirements  of  his  age.  A 
period  of  revolution  is  sometimes  favourable  to 
starting  such  problems ;  but  not  to  their  settle- 
ment; and,  surely,  in  the  year  1644,  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  England  had  matters  of  more 
immediate  urgency  to  settle,  than  the  propositiona 
of  the  "  Tctrachordon  !  "  But  the  outcry  at  the 
publication  of  these  opinions,  which  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Palmer  stigmatized,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  I*arliament,  as  lately  broached  in  *' a  wicked 
book  deserving  to  be  burnt,"  —  while  another 
person  (James  Howell),  somo  years  later,  could 
only  speak  of  Mr.  Milton  as  **  a  noddy  that  writ  a 
book  of  wifing,"  and  "a  poor  shallow-brained 
puppy,"  —  tended  to  produce  the  memorable  pro- 
tests of  Milton,  repeated  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings,  against  all  manner  of  intolerance  in  the 
affairs  of  reason  and  conscience ;  as  it  also  was 
the  attempted  legal  prosecution  of  his  book  on 
divorce,  and  the  censure  of  its  principles  by  the 
official  licenser,  which  provoked  that  noble  "Ora- 
tion for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing," 
destined  to  be  read  by  thousands  when  the  other 
prose  writings  of  Milton,  so  far  at  least  as  they 
relate  to  episcopacy  and  royalty,  shall  have  been 
superseded  by  the  decease  of  those  institutions. 
The  spiteful  acrimony  of  Milton's  antagonists,  in 
these  earlier  controversies,  —  one  of  them,  in  the 
"  Smectynmuus  "  affair,  wrote  of  him,  "  You 
that  love  Christ,  and  know  this  miscreant  wretch, 
stone  him  to  death,  lest  you  smart  for  his  impu- 
nity,"—  must  have  confirmed  him,  as  resenting 
the  undeserved  contumely,  in  more  strenous  efforts 
to  prove  his  dialectic  prowess.  The  work  espf 
cially,  which  raised  him  into  reputation  as  apubhc 
writer,  was  the  seasonable  argument,  issued  a 
week  or  two  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  to 
justify  the  punishment  of  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king, 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  affirmed  by  Jewish, 
classical,  and  Cliristian  examples  and  precepte. 
This  pamphlet  was  particularly  serviceable  to  ine 
government  who  had  ventured,  by  bo  bold  a  deed, 
to  risk  the  disaffection  of  the  timid  and  oxomnk- 
pulous,  and  so  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
proaches of  their  Presbyterian  rivals.  The  author 
was  presently  rewarded,  certainly  for  his  own  ment, 
more  than  for  his  relationship  to  President  Brad- 
shaw,  with  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Council  ; 
who,  having  resolved  on  the  use  of  Latin  as  the 
medium  of  dinlomatic  intercourse,  thought  tue 
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st'Tviccs  of  such  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Milton  cheaply 
hind  at  £200  a  year.  The  duties,  properly  at- 
taclied  to  his  office,  involved  an  almost  daily  at- 
t.  T.dance  on  the  foreign  committees  of  the  Council, 
and  the  composition  of  many  letters,  some  of  them 
leing  elaborate  and  highly  finished  specimens  of 
style.  In  the  air  of  sustained  dignity,  yet  with- 
out pompousness,  of  these  writings,  and  their 
masterly  tact  in  communicating  some  disagreeable 
trr.tha  with  the  most  refined  and  delicate  civility, 
they  are  a  model  of  their  kind ;  and  we  derive, 
from  reading  them,  a  very  high  estimate  of  the 
honest  consistency  of  the  rulers  of  the  Common- 
wialth;  whose  resolutions,  —  whether  claiming 
satisfaction  for  insults  to  English  subjects  abroad, 
or  ajjserting  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  English 
republic,  to  be  recognised  by  foreign  sovereigns ; 
or  when  remonstrating  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
on  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois,  or  mediating 
between  the  Protestant  states  of  northern  Europe, 
to  maintain  the  coalition  of  the  Evangelical  in- 
terest,—  are  always  decided,  straightforward,  and 
viicoroiis,  without  rashly  committing  the  nation 
to  untenable  charges ;  worthy  indeed  of  being 
written  by  no  less  a  clerk  than  John  Milton.  And 
although  we  have  no  evidence,  that  the  poet  was 
invited  to  advise  the  council  of  state  in  important 
transactions,  he  seems  to  have  been  invested  with 
an  extra-official  commission  to  take  care  of  the 
literary  concerns  of  the  government;  we  find 
him  thus,  in  more  than  one  instance,  directed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  publications  of  Lil- 
bum  and  other  alleged  libels  on  the  ruling  states- 
men ;  and  he  drew  up  a  criticism  of  the  articles  of 
peace,  concluded  between  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  tlie  Irish  rebels,  with  some  animadversions  on 
the  misrepresentations  put  forth  by  the  presbytery 
of  Belfast.  A  more  important  task,  of  the  same 
character,  was  his  sarcastic  exposure  of  the  disin- 
g(nuous  insinuations  and  absurdities  of  "  Eikon 
Bjsilike,"  These  were  labours  for  which  Milton 
received,  at  least  from  the  council,  no  payment ; 
except  the  grant  of  £1,000  bestowed  on  him  for 
the  "Defensio  Populi;"  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  his  patriotic  interest  in  the  cause,  not  less 
than  a  desire  to  enhance  his  reputation,  prompted 
him  to  persevere  "  in  this  troubled  sea  of  noises 
and  hoarse  disputes,  instead  of  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still 
air  of  delightful  studies."  The  climax  of  his  con- 
temporaneous fame  was  attained,  when  he  pcr- 
fjrmed  the  arduous  undertaking  —  arduous,  if  we 
consider  the  extensive  and  various  range  of  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  in  a  scholastic  language, —  of 
tomi)osing  that  celebrated  reply  to  the  attack 
which  a  certain  **  grammarian"  of  Lcyden  had 
Im  1  n  hired  by  the  Stuarts  to  write  on  the  English 
I"  pie.  However  we  may  admire  the  wit,  tlio 
elo(|uenee,  and  lofty  sentiment  of  Milton's  contro- 
versial writings,  we  cannot  help  feeling  regret  that 
there  is,  all  through  his  rejoinders  to  his  opponents, 
a  quite  indecent  virulence  of  invective,  such  as  no 
public  writer,  except  poor  Feargus  O'Connor, 
^^'ould  have  indulged  in  at  the  present  day ;  the 
^^Uxcuse  to  be  made  for  it  is,  that  it  was  the 
hi^bion  of  Milton's  time,  and  that,  in  the  disputes 


with  Salmasius  and  Alexander  More,  who  doubt- 
less were  quite  as  bad  as  he  describes  them,  the  use 
of  Latin  spread  a  veil  of  scholarly  and  recherchS 
erudition  over  the  scurrility  which,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, would  have  been  merely  disgusting.  We  must 
confess,  there  are  some  abusive  expressions  in  the 
Latin  writings  of  Dante,  which  require  the  same 
apology.  But  after  deducting  much  from  their 
value,  on  account  of  these  grave  faults  of  manner 
and  bad  taste,  the  political,  as  well  as  theological 
discussions  of  Milton  merit  to  be  highly  esteemed, 
for  their  consistent  assertion  of  that  main  prin- 
ciple, the  responsibility  of  governments  to  their 
people,  which  it  is  the  honour  of  Englsind  to  have 
so  perfectly  established,  although  in  a  form  less 
direct  and  simple,  than  the  unmingled  republican 
constitution  which  Milton  zealously  defended, 
"For  the  English  have  municipal  laws,  by  which 
they  have  acted ;  laws  in  relation  to  this  matter 
the  best  in  the  world ;  they  have  the  examples  of 
their  ancestors,  great  and  gallant  men,  for  their 
imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  princes,  and  who  have  put  some  of  them 
to  death  when  their  government  became  insup- 
portable. They  were  bom  free ;  they  stand  in 
need  of  no  other  nation;  they  can  make  what  laws 
they  please  for  their  own  good  government.  One 
law  especially  they  have  a  great  veneration  for, 
and  a  very  ancient  one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature 
itself, —  that  all  human  laws,  all  civil  right  and 
government,  must  have  a  respect  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  good  men,  and  not  to  the  lusts  of 
princes.  The  scheme  of  the  Commonwealth,  how- 
ever, which  many  ardent  and  generous  minds,  as 
Milton  did,  hailed  with  devout  exultation,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  majority  of  the  people  only  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  carrying  on  the  state, 
under  the  prolonged  administration  of  the  ex- 
isting parliament,  while  the  military  force  stood 
ready  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  prevailing  part^', 
when  the  balance  of  parties  adjusted  itself.  The 
Commonwealth  could  abide  no  longer  than  whilst 
upheld  by  the  ability  and  virtue  of  the  men  who 
established  it;  Milton  was  one  of  the  few,  who 
had  accepted  it  sincerely,  as  the  definitive  set- 
tlement. No  man  of  that  day  remained  more 
constant  to  the  republican  principle;  for  in  1654, 
when  it  became  too  evident  that  Cromwell,  whom 
the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Scottish  war, 
had  saluted  with  confidence  as  '*  our  chief  of 
men,"  was  now  intending  to  seize  the  masterdom, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  **  Defensio  Secunda," 
to  address  "  the  leader  of  our  councils,  the  general 
of  our  armies,'*  with  a  faithful  frankness;  after 
commending  the  great  services  of  the  Protector, 
he  says,  '*  lint  if  you  should  hereafter  invade  that 
liberty  which  you  have  defended,  your  conduct 
must  operate  fatally  not  only  on  the  cause  of 
liberty  but  on  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue ;"  he 
requests  Cromwell  to  act  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  parliamentary  generals  and  coun- 
cillors; "and  lastly,"  says  ho,  "revere  your- 
self; and  after  having  endured  ,  so  many 
snfi'erings  and  encountered  so  ma.:y  perils  lor 
the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not  sufier  it,  now  it 
is  obtained,  either  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or 
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in  any  one  instance  impaired  by  others."  A  pri- 
vate letter  of  Milton,  at  a  later  date,  expresses 
his  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Cromwell,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  legislature ;  he  hopes  the  army, 
(this  is  in  October,  1669,)  will  "show  the  fruits 
of  their  repentance  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
restoring  the  famous  old  parliament  which  they 
had  without  just  authority  dissolved."  In  the 
same  spirit  of  candour  and  honesty,  without  re- 
spect of  personal  favour,  which  had  dictated  his 
remonstrance  or  warning  to  Cromwell,  he  wrote, 
at  this  period,  to  General  Monk,  who  held  the 
issue  of  affairs,  prescribing  the  measures  which  his 
excellency  ought  to  adopt,  for  securing  "a  free 
commonwealth  without  single  person,  or  house  of 
lords."  His  excellency  the  General,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  former  declara- 
tions ''  against  the  danger  and  confusion  of  re- 
admitting kingship  into  this  land,"  probably  re- 
ceived Mr.  Milton's  suggestions  with  an  air  of 
profound  attention ;  but  the  decisive  counsel  was 
taken  by  other  parties,  more  dexterous,  though  less 
consistent,  than  Milton.  The  Presbyterians  having 
coalesced,  for  the  purpose,  with  the  friends  of 
royalty  and  of  the  Episcopal  church, —  the  trades- 
men being,  as  he  says,  '*  infected  also  with  the 
vain  and  groundless  apprehension,  that  nothing 
but  kingship  can  restore  trade, —  the  best  men  of 
the  Commonwealth  being  gone,  and  the  genuine 
republican  spirit  confined,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  a  coterie  of  studious  and  speculative  patriots, 
without  practical  efficiency, —  nothing  was  left 
for  it  but  *'  to  creep  back  so  poorly,  as  it  seems 
the  multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured  and 
detested  thraldom  of  kingship."  The  political 
career  of  our  poet  may  be  regarded  as  terminating 
in  that  treatise,  **0n  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way 
to  establish  a  Eree  Commonwealth," —  the  final 
protest  of  the  republican  Abdiel,  which  lay, 
sneered  at,  on  the  bookstalls  of  London,  when, 
according  to  our  accustomed  form  of  thanksgiving, 
**  a  miraculous  Providence  did  deliver  us  out  of 
our  miserable  confusions,  by  restoring  to  us,  and 
to  his  own  just  and  undoubted  rights,  our  then 
most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Charles  the 
Second."  Then  came  revenge ;  "  those  traitorous 
and  heady  men,"  whom  our  Liturgy  mentions, 
were  made  less  heady  by  cutting  off  their  heads : 
the  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  were  very  soon  to 
feel  the  truth  of  Milton's  warnings  against  their 
misplaced  attachment,  in  the  stringent  Act  of 
Uniformity ;  the  parliament  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  clerical  bigotry  and  of  ministerial  cor- 
ruption ;  the  court  and  city  were  to  bo  filled  with 
ribaldiy  and  **new  disgorged  atheisms;"  the  ho- 
nour of  the  realm,  which  the  men  of  the  republic 
had  sustained  before  all  Europe  in  peace  and  war, 
to  bo  now,  by  a  shameless  and  profligate  trustee, 
pawned  away  to  foreign  and  Popish  kings.  Truly, 
we  are  a  modest  and  grateftd  nation,  in  our 
thanksgivings,  yearly  repeated,  for  this  wonderful 
Restoration;  "thankftd  for  small  mercies !" 

The  helplessness  and  poverty  of  Milton,  with 
the  intercession  of  his  literary  friends,  exempted 
him,  after  a  brief  custody,  from  the  doom  of 
other  notorious  re^cide  partisans.    His  enemies 


taunted  the  man,  doubly  sublime  as  he  appears  to 
us,  in  his  darkness  and  retirement,  with  his  neg- 
lected condition  :  "  Old,  sickly,  poor,  stark  blind, 
thou  writ'st  for  bread,"  says  a  nialicious  epigram. 
It  was  better,  than  to  walk  with  open  eyes  through 
the  streets  of  London,  rife  now  with  impudent  de- 
bauchery, where  saints  and  heroes  had  walked  so 
lately.  Charles,  who  bore  no  malice  against  the 
refuter  of  his  hireling  pamphleteer  Salmaaius,  is 
reported  to  have  enquired  after  "old  Milton,"  and, 
on  hearing  of  his  condition,  remarked  that  was 
punishment  enough ;  there  is  even  a  story,  that 
some  one,  five  or  six  years  after  the  Restoration, 
offered  to  procure  for  Milton  another  secretaryship 
under  government ;  and  that  his  wife  (the  third 
wife)  teased  him  to  take  it;  whereupon  he  gravely 
said,  "My  dear,  you  are  Hke  other  women,  and 
wish  to  ride  in  your  coach;  but  what  I  wish,  is  to 
live  and  die  as  an  honest  man."  Another  anecdote, 
very  characteristic  of  both  persons,  describes  the 
Duke  of  York,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  going 
privately  to  see  "  old  Milton,"  and  asking  him, 
as  such  an  obtuse  and  insensible  bigot  might  do, 
"  whether  he  did  not  think  the  loss  of  his  sight 
was  a  judgment  on  him  ? "  Milton  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  If  your  Highness  thinks  so,  the  displea- 
sure of  Heaven  must  have  been  much  greater 
against  the  king  your  father;  for  I  have  only  lost 
my  eyes,  but  he  lost  his  head."  The  upright  and 
imperturbable  veteran !  we  love  him  far  more, 
in  the  patient  serenity  of  his  secluded  age,  than 
amid  the  harsh  dissonance  of  controversy. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Milton's  political  cha- 
racter, we  have  to  remark,  that  he  was  a  repub- 
lican not  in  the  modem  or  French  sense  of  the 
term;  not  an  advocate  of  absolute   democracy; 
but  the  government  he  preferred  was  a  moral  and 
intellectual  aristocracy,  responsible  to  public  opi- 
nion, controlled  by  the  general  recognition  of  the 
divine  law.     Historical  partialities  had  prepos- 
sessed him  with  the  idea,  that  the  original  govera- 
ment  of  Israel  by  judges,  which  he  calls  a  "  Com- 
monwealth," although  admitting  the  style  also  of 
"a  Theocracy,  because  the  principality  was  in 
God  only,"  should  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  consular  Rome,  for  the  nor- 
mal exemplars  of  a  state,  which  he  saw  "as  an 
eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her 
undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  noonday  beam ;  pui^g 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  heavenly  radiance."     His  matured 
plan  of  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  of 
his  political  tracts,  already  mentioned.    The  so- 
vereignty should  be  deposited  in  a  General  Council 
of  the  Nation,  elected  in  a  '^  qualified  and  refined'' 
manner;  "not  committing  all  to  the  noise  and 
shouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but  permitting  only 
those  of  .them  who  are  rightly  qualified,  to  nonu- 
nate  as  many  £is  they  will ;  and  out  of  that  num- 
ber others  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choose  a  less 
number  more  judiciously,  till  after  a  third  or 
fourth  sifting  and  refining  of  exactest  choice,  they 
only  be  left  chosen  who  are  the  due  number,  and 
seem  by  most  voices  the  worthiest."    He  con- 
tended that    this  General  Council,  being  "veil 
chosen,  should  be  perpetual;  alleging  such  a* 
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amples  as  that  "  among  the  Jews,  the  supreme 
council  of  seventy,  founded  by  Moses,  called  the 
Sanhedrim,  in  Athens  that  of  Areopagus,  in  Sparta 
that  of  the  Ancients,  in  Bome  the  Senate,  con- 
sisted of  members  chosen  for  term  of  life 

It  will  be  objected,"  he  says,  "that  in  those 
places  where  they  had  perpetual  senates,  they  had 
also  popular  remedies  against  their  growing  too 
imperious;  as  in  Athens,  besides  Areopagus,  an- 
other senate  of  four  or  five  hundred,  in  Sparta, 
the  Ephori,  in  Kome,  the  tribunes  of  the  people ; 
bat  the  event  tells  us,  that  these  remedies  either 
httle  avail  the  people,  or  brought  them  to  such  a 
Hcentioos  and  unbridled  democracy,  as  in  fine 
ruined  themselves  with  their  own  excessive  power." 
It  should  be  observed,  that  Milton  did  not  propose 
\o  entrast  unlimited  powers  to  the  central  autho- 
rity; the  General  Council,,  in  his  view,  should 
manage  foreign  affairs,  raise  the  national  revenue, 
though  subject  to  control  by  the  municipalities, 
but  not  make  peace  or  war  "  without  assent  of 
the  standing  council  in  each  city,  or  of  a  general 
assembly  called,  for  the  occasion,  fiom  the  whole 
territory."  He  designed,  that  every  county  should 
be  made  a  kind  of  subordinate  commonalty,  with 
power  to  provide  for  the  judicial  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  for  a  system  of 
popular  education  under  local  management;  and 
the  federal  aggregate  of  the  municipalities,  repre- 
sented in  the  national  council,  should  compose 
the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
We  have  no  space  left  to  us,  for  commenting  on 


the  politics  of  Milton.  Such  principles  could  not 
have  been  worked  out  except  by  an  unanimous 
and  unprejudiced  people.  He,  and  the  other 
bright  spirits,  who  contemplated  the  establishing 
in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  rational 
and  pure  Kepublic,  more  substantial  than  the 
"  Oceana  "  or  the  ideal  society  of  Plato,  were  too 
far  in  advance  of  their  age.  The  great  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  who  completed  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  had  a  more  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
mingled  interests  and  habits  of  the  English  people. 
They  were  children  of  this  world,  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light. 

But,  the  time  was  to  come,  or  is  yet  to  come, 
when,  as  Milton  says,  "  to  make  the  people  fittest 
to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will 
be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  educaUm.^* 
This  it  is,  which  must  "  correct  the  fluxible  fault, 
if  any  such  there  be,  of  our  watery  situation." 
Then,  in  the  "  good  time  coming,"  we  shall  dwell 
in  a  community,  more  noble  than  was  in  Italy 
five  hundred  years  ago,  or  in  Greece  five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era ;  in  a  state  of  civilization 
more  happy  and  permanent,  than  either  of  those 
several  ages  could  boast  in  which  -^schylus, 
Dante,  and  Milton,  retired  in  disappointment 
from  the  active  concerns  of  the  world. 

"We  purpose,  in  resuming  the  subject,  to  regard 
these  three  men,  especially,  in  the  relation  which 
each  of  them  bore  to  the  characteristic  moral  and 
intellectual  influences  of  his  own  time. 

(To  be  cantinued.) 
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/Whek  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  burst, 
Hke  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe,  carrying  dismay  and  terror  into  the  des- 
potic dynasties  of  ages,  and  causing  them  to  totter 
on  their  thrones,  whilst  it  inspired  their  subjects 
with  hope  in  the  future ;  the  rising  spirit  of  free- 
dom extended  itself  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
produced  here  an  enthusiasm  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country.  So  great  and  general  indeed  was  the 
political  intoxication  of  the  people,  that  few  were 
ahle  to  exercise  a  sober  judgment  upon  an  event 
which  was  truly  described  as  "  a  thing  without 
precedent,  and  therefore  without  prognostic."  It 
Quired  the  mind  of  a  Burke  to  take  that  enlarged 
yiewof  the  matter,  which  alone  could  lead  to  a 
just  estimate  of  the  momentous  importance  and 
extent  of  that  event.  A  nobleman  was  congratu- 
^ting  that  astute  statesman  on  the  ncgociations 
of  Lisle  and  the  probable  termination  of  the 
Solution.  "  The  Revolution  over ! "  he  replied . 
"  To  be  sure ! !  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  begun, 
^  yet,  you  have  only  heard  the  first  music ;  you'll 
^  the  actors  presently ;  but  neither  you  nor  I 
Bhall  live  to  witness  the  end  of  the  drama !" 


It  is  now  sixty  years  since  this  prediction  was 
uttered,  and  the  "  drama"  is  not  yet  closed.  A 
series  of  '*  acts"  have  at  intervals  been  performed 
upon  the  Gallic  political  stage,  which,  although 
each  has  been  denominated  "  a  Revolution,"  are 
but  a  reiteration  of  the  same  struggle  of  freedom 
with  despotism.  And  such  is  the  vitality  of  the 
ancient  system  of  government  in  Continental 
Europe,  that  although  repeatedly  skaken  to  its 
very  foundations,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  re- 
quire a  further  series  of  such  **  acts"  to  bring  the 
'*  drama"  to  a  close,  and  establish  rational  free- 
dom amongst  its  yearning  peoples. 

Situated  as  England  was,  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  wholly  escape  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  France.  It  is 
true,  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution  was 
infinitely  more  favourable  to  liberty,  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  but  then  it  had 
never  been  fully  carried  out  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth.  Whilst  the  letter  was  scrupulously  and 
ostentatiously  proclaimed,  its  spirit  was  evaded, 
and  a  wide  margin  was  allowed  for  a  monarch, 
despotically  inclined,  to  exercise  his  tendencies. 
Whether  the  reigning  monarch  of   tliat  period 
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was  such  a  man,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  assert.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  George 
the  Third  did  not  possess  a  mind  8u%ciently  en- 
larged or  instructed  to  comprehend  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  their 
full  exent ;  and  that  he  entertained  too  high  opi- 
nions of  his  monarchical  rights  and  prerogatives, 
and  too  great  a  jealousy  of  the  people,  to  think 
with  complacency  of  those  reforms,  which  the 
abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  constitution 
imperatively  called  for.  Thus,  he  formed  his 
government  upon  his  own  views;  and  by  the 
most  stringent  measures,  endeavoured  to  crush 
that  spirit  of  freedom  which  was  widely  diffused 
amongst  his  subjects,  in  common  with  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe. 

We  would  not,  however,  compare  the  condition 
of  the  British  people  at  that  period,  with  that  of 
any  of  the  continental  nations.  Whatever  defects 
might  have  crept  into  the  working  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  lapse  of  ages,  enough  of  liberty  ex- 
isted to  enable  the  people,  without  a  physical 
struggle,  to  reform  them ;  in  which  respect,  their 
condition  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours.  On  all  occasions  when  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  have  been  boldly  asserted,  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country  have  enabled  the 
people  successfully  to  combat  with  the  Crown; 
and  every  flagrant  attempt  to  abridge  or  to  fetter 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  sure,  in  the  end, 
to  result  in  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  that 
liberty.  Such  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  state 
trials,  which  took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1792  to  1796 ;  and  it  is  to  the  events  which 
then  and  previously  transpired,  that  we  propose 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  illustrative 
both  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  government 
of  that  period,  and  of  the  power  of  constitutional 
principles  alone  to  counteract  and  disarm  it. 

The  fii'st  opening  of  the  revolutionary  "drama  " 
in  France  took  place  in  1789  ,*  and  being  the  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  a  great  nation  for  the  assertion 
of  its  just  and  natural  rights,  it  met  with  the 
countenance  and  support  of  all  great  and  good 
men  in  the  civilized  world.  To  it  the  King, 
Louis  XYI.,  was  compelled  to  become  a  party ; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him,  his  family, 
and  his  people,  had  he  determined  cordially  to 
unite  with  the  latter  in  effecting  those  reforms 
which  the  nation  demanded.  His  insincerity 
and  duplicity  ruined  all;  and  the  second  act 
succeeded, —  a  horrible  tragedy,  appalling  and 
bewildering  to  the  nations  around,  and  causing 
the  entire  disruption  of  the  whole  framework  of 
society  in  that  which  constituted  its  theatre. 

The  French  Revolution  has  been  justly  ascribed 
by  political  writers  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
government  of  France  in  the  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies.  The 
sanction  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  popular 
resistance  to  constituted  authority,  confirmed  by 
the  early  recognition,  by  Louis  XVI.,  of  the 
infant  Transatlantic  Republic,  in  order  to  spite 
her  rival,  were  acts  little  short  of  suicidal.  By 
them  the  seeds  of  liberty  were  sown  broad-cast 
Amongst  ^the  French  people,  and  soon  gave  rise 


to  a  desire  for  constitutional  reform  porfictly 
irresistible.  A  simultaneous  spirit,  as  wo  have 
before  observed,  pervaded  a  large  portion  of 
the  British  people,  amongst  whom  the  Ameriiau 
war  had  never  been  popular ;  and  about  the  year 
1780,  societies  began  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  parliamentary  reform,  embracing,  m 
fundamental  principles,  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suf&age. 

The  first  association  for  this  purpose  was  foundi  J 
by  the  celebrated  Major  Cartwright,  and  was  call<  d 
"  The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information." 
It  numbered  amongst  its  members  and  supporters 
some  of  the  most  eminent  political  chanictei-s  of 
that  or  any  other  age.  The  Duke  of  Eichmoiid 
acted  as  chairman,  whilst  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  Grey,  Tooke,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  J  elm 
Russell,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earls  Camden  ai:d 
Surry,  Lord  Mahon,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londrn. 
and  a  host  of  others,  comprising  members  Im*i1i  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  two  Houses  of  Li^i-;- 
lature,  were  enrolled  on  its  lists.  Many  of  tin-c 
withdrew  frem  the  society  before  the  stiniiig 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  enacted. 
Amongst  the  first  of  these  was  the  Duke  of  lUiL- 
mond,  who,  having  accepted  the  post  of  Master  vi 
the  Ordnance,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  foreni'>t 
in  prosecuting  his  former  colleagues,  the  memUis 
of  the  society. 

The  object  of  the  institution  was  the  diffusion 
of  correct  political  information,  in  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  in  onler  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject  <  1 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  a  perfectly  legal  ohjeet, 
and  constitutionally  pursued,  by  the  associatio!:, 
to  the  end  of  its  existence.  A  plan  for  this  ( '^- 
ject  was  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond; 
and,  on  three  several  occasions,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  namely,  in  1  7j<2, 
1783,  and  1785.  At  the  last-named  period,  lie 
had  become  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  on  all 
these  occasions  the  motion  was  lost.  It  may  \^-  >s 
well  here  to  state,  what  the  measure  proposed  l»r 
Pitt,  and  concocted  by  him  and  the  Duke  of  Hit:  i- 
mond  amounted  to,*  as  it  will  best  illustrate  thiir 
conduct  and  character,  in  subsequently  pn'^- 
cuting  with  so  much  vindictiveness,  the  men  wiih 
whom  they  were,  at  this  time,  pursuing  the  vt  rr 
object  which  constituted  the  ground  of  future 
prosecution. 

.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  both  one  of  the  tir?t 
and  one  of  the  most  active,  jsealous,  and  effi^ii  nt 
members  of  the  association — until  he  received  h-s 
official  appointment.  The  subject  appears  to  have 
occupied  his  mind  almost  exclusively ;  and  findi;:;; 
that  there  was  a  wide  range  of  opinion  uj)on  it, 
amongst  the  members,  some  being  in  favour  of  a 
moderate,  and  others  of  a  sweeping  measurrof 
reform,  his  Grace  drew  up  a  specifio  plan,  winch 
appeals  to  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  major- 
ity. It  embraced  annual  parliaments,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the 
term.  His  language,  expressed  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  was  as  follows  :— "  From  that 
quarter,"  the  House  of  Conunons,  **!  have  not hujg 
to  hope.    It  is  from  the  people  at  laige  that  1  ex- 
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pect  any  good :  and  I  am  coiiYinced  that  the  only 
way  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  really  con- 
cerned in  the  business,  is  to  contend  for  their  full, 
clear,  and  indisputable  rights  of  universal  repre- 
sentation. When  the  people  are  fairly  and  equally 
represented  in  l*arliament,  when  they  have  annual 
opportunities  of  changing  their  deputies,  and 
tlrough  them  of  controuling  every  abuse  of  Go- 
Temment  in  a  safe,  easy,  and  legal  way,  there  can 
be  uo  longer  occasion  for  recurring  to  those  ever 
dangerous,  though  sometimes  necessary  expedients 
of  an  armed  force,  which  nothing  but  a  bad  Go- 
vernment can  justify."*  It  was  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  on  the  subsequent  trial  of  John  Home 
Tooke,  that  "  if  this  letter,  which,  coming  from 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  only  a  spirited  remon- 
strance against  corrupt  ministers,  had  been  read  in 
evidence  as  the  letter  of  any  one  of  the  state  pri- 
soners, the  whole  mass  would  have  been  trans- 
muted instantly  into  high-treason  against  the 
king !" 

The  efiorts  of  the  Constitutional  Society  to  bring 
the  subject  of  Reform  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, although  unsuccessful,  were  the  means  of 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  its  importance  ^nd  ne 
cessity  throughout  the  kingdom.  Similar  societies 
were  formed  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
Buch  as  South  wark,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Sheffield, 
Binningham,  Leeds,  &c.  These  kept  up  an  inti- 
mate correspondence  with  the  central  one  in 
London ;  but  the  difference  of  opinion  which  ex- 
isted amongst  the  members,  led  to  the  secession  of 
Bome  of  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  who  could  not  go  the  length 
of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  ;  be- 
lieving that,  however  sincere  the  advocates  of 
those  changeB  might  be  in  desiring  to  engraft 
them  on  the  constitution,  they  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Amongst  the  first  of 
the  seceders  were  Charles  James  Fox,  "William 
Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Korfolk,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent men.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  also  left 
early,  upon  his  appointment  as  a  cabinet  minister. 

This  decline  of  the  Constitutional  Association 
was  not  on  account  of  any  exceptions  taken  to  its 
proceedings  by  the  Government,  nor  were  these 
considered  dangerous  to  the  constitution  or  the 
authorities  of  the  country.  That  event,  however, 
won  occurred  which,  whilst  it  gave  a  Iresh  sti- 
mulus to  this  society,  caused  the  founding  ^f 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  of 
which  certainly  went  dangerous  lengths  in  their 
ideas  and  plans  of  reform,  and  thus  brought  both 
ttpon  themselves  and  those  who  were  more  mo- 
derate and  constitutional  in  their  views,  the 
Vengeance  of  the  Government,  many  members  of 
yhich  had  themselves  been  the  chief  instruments 
ui  raising  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which  they 
now  sought  to  crush  by  a  vindictive  and  relentless 
prosecution. 


*  ^*ter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Colonel  Slmrman, 
*'  wat  time  the  oommander  of  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland, 
U  wlf-constituted  militaiy  body,)  but  without  any  com- 
Wiuou  from  th«  Cwwn, 


The  French  Revolution,  which  commenced  in 
1789,  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
England,  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  mankin^l.  And  certainly,  if  ever  a 
government  needed  a  change  it  was  that  of  France ; 
if  ever  a  monarchy  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
suffrages  of  a  people  and  rendered  itself  unworthy 
of  their  support,  it  was  the  dynasty  of  the  Capets. 
Despotism  the  most  grinding ;  corruption  the  most 
venal ;  profligacy  the  most  unblushing ;  and  ex- 
travagance the  most  unbounded,  characterized 
the  Court  and  administration  of  the  Bourbons; 
poisoning  the  very  fountains  of  virtuous  and  well- 
ordered  society,  from  the  domestic  circle  to  the 
bench  of  justice.  The  lives,  the  liberties,  the 
properties  of  the  subject,  were  liable  to  bo  sacri- 
ficed at  any  moment,  und&r  authority ,  for  a  mer- 
cenary consideration.  And  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample of  the  Court  gave  a  tinge  to  the  various 
gradations  of  society,  down  to  the  very  lowest 
class. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  give  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  rather  to  exhibit  its  reflex 
action  upon  the  British  people,  who  felt  the  shock  in 
a  far  greater  proportion,  it  must  be  confessed,  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  warranted.  The 
question  of  Reform,  it  is  true,  had  been  mooted  by 
the  highest  authority,  so  far,  at  least,  as  rank,  talent, 
and  influence  were  concerned ;  but,  by  this  time,  a 
large  number  of  the  most  influential  friends  of  that 
measure  had  receded  from  the  movement,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  some  of  the  mem- 
bers within  constitutional  boimds.  Several  of  the 
seceders  had  also  become  cabinet  ministers, 
amongst  whom  were  William  Pitt  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  both  of  whom  were  now  the  diter- 
mined  enemies  of  the  Constitutional  Association, 
and  those  other  societies  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

It  was  npt,  however,  till  the  second  phase  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  taken  place,  when  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.  had  brouj^ht 
upon  the  royal  family  and  the  aristocracy  those 
horrible  disasters  which  alarmed  and  distracted 
the  whole  of  Europe,  that  the  corresponding  move- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  began  to  eii,u:age 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Government.  "With- 
out question,  a  large  party  had  drank  deep  into 
the  republican  spirit,  from  the  same  fountain 
which  had  supplied  the  Jacobins  of  France,  namely, 
the  example  of  the  American  colonies,  whose  in- 
dependence had  settled  into  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  what  eJlect 
such  a  change  would  have  produced  with  u*?,  or 
how  far  the  theory  of  republicanism  is  or  is  not 
superior  as  an  abstract  principle  to  that  of  mon- 
archy. But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  none  of  the 
European  countries  or  peoples  are  prepared  for 
such  a  change ;  and  France,  above  all  others,  is 
unfitted  for  the  adoption  of  republican  institutions. 
Every  attempt  to  effect  such  a  change  there,  has 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  military  des- 
potism, and  the  consequent  extinction  of  liberty. 

It  is  possible  that  from  the  different  character 
of  the  British  people  they  would  have  exhibited 
9k  moiQ  rotioiial  development  of  the  lepublicaa 
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principle,  had  they  at  that  period  been  able  to 
effect  the  change.  But  the  fact  is,  a  large  ma- 
jority, especially  of  the  middle  class,  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  were  warmly  attached  to  royalty, 
and  to  the  constitution,  and  had  no  wish  what- 
ever for  a  change  of  government,  however  desirous 
they  were  to  have  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was,  therefore,  with  grief  that  they 
saw  revolutionary  clubs  established,  and  republi- 
can principles  openly  avowed  by  the  members  of  j 
those  clubs,  which  not  only  laid  them  open  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government,  but  involved  all, 
even  the  more  constitutional  societies,  in  the 
same  denunciation,  and  the  same  vindictive  pro- 
secution. 

The  Eve  years  which  followed  the  death  of 
Louis  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  monarchy, 
reflected  lasting  disgrace  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  William  Pitt.  It  was  a  reign  of  terror 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  frightful 
atrocities  were  conmiitted  by  a  band  of  lawless 
miscreants,  who  soon  after,  in  their  turns,  ex- 
piated their  crimes  at  the  guillotine ;  whilst  here 
the  Government  were  the  butchers,  who  attacked 
indiscriminately  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, — the 
ferocious  republican  and  the  moderate. reformer, 
Hundreds  of  blank  warrants,  ready  signed,  were 
sent  down  to  the  different  cities  and  towns  where 
reform  associations  were  established,  to  be  filled 
up  at  the  leisure  and  discretion  of  the  infamous 
mjmnidons  of  the  Government,*  who,  anxious  to 
show  their  zeal  and  loyalty,  made  no  scruple  of 
denouncing  some  of  the  most  estimable  characters 
in  the  kingdom.  "No  discrimination  was  made, 
but  the  same  charge  of  high  treason  was  brought 
against  men  as  loyal  as  the  minister  himself,  and 
who  had  but  followed  the  former  precept  and 
example  of  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  both 
of  whom  were  now  seeking  their  blood. 

Amongst  the  most  respectable  of  these  men^as 
John  Home  Tooke,  who,  after  the  secession  from 
the  Reformers  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  acted  as 
chairman  at  the  meetings  of  the  Constitutional 
Society.  This  gentleman  was  by  profession  a 
clergyman,  but  had  no  appointment,  f    He  had 

•  At  Norwich,  for  instance,  between  one  and  two 
hundred  such  warrants  were  sent  to  Clover,  who  acted  in 
the  double  capacity  of  barrack-master  and  spy.  A  curi- 
ous circumstance  occurred  at  this  period,  in  connection 
with  this  man,  which,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  times,  and  has  never  been  in  print,  we  will  relate. 
Clover  had  received  a  letter  from  W.  Wyndham,  then 
secretary  at  war,  chai^png  him  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
upon  the  Reformers,  and  particularly  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rev.  Mark  Wilkes,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
leader.  This  letter  was  accidentally  dropped  in  the 
street  by  Clover ;  and  being  picked  up  by  a  friend  of 
Wilkes,  was  instantly  taken  to  him.  He  at  once  took  it 
to  March  the  printer,  and  ordered  500  copies  to  be  struck 
off.  Clover,  having  been  informed  of  this,  went  in  a 
towering  rage  to  demand  his  letter  from  the  printer;  but 
Wilkes  happening  to  be  in  the  shop,  after  giving  him  a 
good  rating,  which  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing,  in- 
creased his  order  to  ft,000  copies,  which  were  struck  off, 
and  circulated  through  the  city.  Clover  never  recovered 
his  character  after  this  blow. 

f  Tooke  had  once  been  returned  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  some  borough,  but  his  political  opinions  ren- 


passed  the  middle  age,  and  being  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  would  gladly  have  retu'ed  entirely  from 
public  life,  and  diut  himself  up  in  his  house  and 
garden  at  Wimbledon,  where  he  resided.  A  sense 
of  duty  to  his  country  alone  led  him  to  continue 
holding  his  post  in  the  movement  of  the  day;  and 
his  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
was  often  the  means  of  keeping  the  more  rash  and 
ardent  members  within  bounds.  He  was,  in  fact, 
by  the  influence  his  character  and  station  afforded 
him,  the  moderator  of  the  party ;  and  all  doca- 
ments  of  importance  belonging  to  the  association, 
or  emanating  from  it,  were  submitted  to  bim  lor 
approval  or  correction. 

In  the  meantime,  arrests  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  many  parties  had 
been  tried  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  In 
several  cases  convictions  were  obtained,  and  some 
had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Others  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
long  periods,  amongst  whom  were  Palmer,  Skir- 
ving,  Muir,  Margiurot,  and  Gerrald,  in  Scotland. 
The  cases  of  these  men  excited  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy with  all  classes,  except  that  of  the  perse- 
cutors. No  one  who  knew  their  previous  cha- 
racters, believed  them  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge ;  and  the  infamous  character  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  brought  against  them,  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  honest  men.  Transportation  to 
Xew  South  Wales  (or  Botany  Bay)  was  no  sincenre 
at  that  period ;  and  such  were  the  hardships  and 
cruelty  these  men  were  subjected  to,  that,  vi 
believe,  not  one  of  them  lived  to  retnm  to  his 
native  land.  It  was,  in  fact,  believed,  that  the 
Government  directed  them  to  be  treated  with  such 
severity,  as  to  break  down  their  spirit  and  consti- 
tution at  the  same  time. 

This  conduct  of  the  Government,  far  from 
daunting  the  London  reformers,  excited  them  to 
greater  activity,  accompanied  with  more  vigilance 
and  caution.  They  passed  votes  of  sympathy  and 
commiseration  with  the  sufferers,  and  memorial- 
ized the  king  for  a  mitigation  of  their  sentences. 
A  deaf  ear,  however,  was  turned  to  their  repre- 
sentations, and  it  was  very  evident  that  not  only 
would  their  memorial  not  be  attended  to,  bnt  that 
the  memorialists  themselves  would  thenceforth 
be  marked  men,  and  that  their  turn  would  soon 
come  to  stand  at  the  bar,  on  the  same  sweeping 
charge  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king. 

At  this  period,  Home  Tooke  was  looked  up  to 
as  the  head  of  the  Constitutional  Association  in 
London.  Moderate  in  his  views,  and  a  sincere 
lover  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  of 
which  he  repudiated  all  wish  to  change  the  form, 
whilst  he  boldly  and  fearlessly  advocated  a  cor- 
rection of  its  abuses,  he  rallied  round  him  re- 
formers of  all  shades  of  opinion,  holding  the  more 
violent  in  check,  and  stimulating  the  lukewarm  to 
more  decided  action. 

dared  him  so  obnozioas  to  the  Government  that  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him,  they  put  in  force  an  order  or  rale  of  tho 
House,  before  seldom  enforced,  that  Ho  person  in  hcjlT 
orders  should  be  eligible  to  serve  in  rarliament.  m 
consequence  of  this  resolution  he  was  compelled  t^ 
vacatQ  his  seat. 
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Erery  Sunday,  his  house  at  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon was  open  to*  all  comers  who  could  brin<?  a 
recommendation  from  any  leading  man  of  the 
party.  At  these  political  reunions,  which  were 
iioinetimes  numerous,  public  affairs  were  discussed 
Trith  the  greatest  freedom,  under  the  impression 
that  no  spies  or  traitors  could  possibly  obtain  ad- 
mittance, and  that  consequently  self- interest  would 
prerent  what  took  place  from  transpiring.  Such, 
how^ever,  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

()n  one  of  these  weekly  occasions,  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  John  Wharton  was  introduced,  as 
having  recently  been  returned  a  member  of  Par- 
liament in  the  Reform  interest,  for  the  borough  of 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  represented  as 
possessing  considerable  talent,  and  capable  of  in- 
troducing a  measure  in  Parliament  with  good 
effect.  The  following  passage  in  the  life  of  John 
Home  Tooke,  by  a  contemporary,  will  explain  this 
man's  character : — 

Among  the  immense  namber  of  spies  and  informers 
now  employed,  were  several  of  a  higher  order,  some  of 
whom  were  solely  actaatel  by  zeal,  whilst  others  who 
would  have  spuraed  the  idea  of  pecuni-iry  gratification, 
▼ere  iuflaenced  by  the  hope  of  office  and  appointments. 
One  of  tbe^e  latter  had  for  some  time  attached  himself 
to  Mr.  Tooke,  and  wasjt  a  frequent  visitor  Ht  Wimbledon. 
Hi^  situation  and  character  were  calculated  to  shield  him 
from  suspicion ;  but  his  host,  who  was  too  acute  to  be  so 
ea<ily  duped, soon  saw  through  the  flimsy  veil  of  his  pre- 
teotled discontent ;  as  hehad  many  personnl  fri<  nds  in  va- 
ri'ins  departments  of  Government,  he  soon  discovered  the 
viewj,  connections,  and  pursuits  of  his  guest ;  but  in- 
stend  of  upbraiding  him  for  his  trenchery  and  dissimu- 
lation, and  treiting  him  with  contempt,  as  most  other 
men  in  his  situation  would  have  done,  ho  determined  to 
foil  him,  if  possible,  at  his  owu  weapons. 

He  accordingly  pretended  to  admit  the  spy  into  his  en- 
tire confidence,  and  completed  the  delusion  by  actually 
renlering  the  person  who  wished  to  circumvent  him,  in 
hb  turn,  a  dupe.  Mr.  Tooke  began  by  dropping  hints 
relative  to  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the  popular  party, 
taking  care  to  magnify  their  number*,  piaising  their 
UQaaimity,  and  commending  their  resolution.  By  do- 
gree^  he  descended  to  particulars ;  and  at  length  com- 
municated confiienti'Uly,  and  under  tlie  most  solemn 
promise  of  secresy,  the  alarming  intelligence  that  some 
of  the  Guards  were  gained,  that  an  armed  force  was  or- 
ganized, and  that  the  nation  was  actually  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution. 

•M'ter  a  number  of  interviews,  he  at  length  afi*ected 
to  own  that  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  boasted,  like  Pompey  of  old,  that  he  could  raise 
legions  by  merely  stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground. 

Although  no  name  is  mentioned  in  this  account, 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  from  what  followed,  that 
Wharton  is  the  party  referred  to.  We  think  it, 
however,  doubtful  whether  Tooke  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  detestable  mission  with  which 
Wharton  was  entrusted,  as  the  account  would  lead 
^  to  believo.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  party  were  completely  mystified  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  the  important  events  which  took 
place  soon  after  the  intrdduction  of  Wharton  to 
^r.  Tooke's  weekly  mei^tings.  These  events 
were,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  eleven  other 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  of  the 
details  of  which  we  shall  now  give  a  summary 
account. 

One  of  the  first  persons  arrested  in  London  was 
T0L.XX. — so,  ocxxxvn. 


Thomas  Hardy,  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
The  character  of  this  man,  like  that  of  Tooke, 
was  beyond  suspicion,  either  in  point  of  moral  or 
political  integrity.  He  was  a  shoe-maker,  but  in 
intelligence  was  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
tradesmen,  for  which  cause  he  was  chosen  for  the 
office.  Upon  his  arrest,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Tooke  : 

**  Dear  Citizen, — This  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
Citizen  Hardy  was  taken  away  by  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  They  seized  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Query: 
Is  it  possible  to  get  ready  by  Thursday  ? 

''Yours, 

"Jerh.  Joyce." 
This  letter  was  stopped  and  opened  at  the  post- 
office,  where  it  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  last  clause  of  it,  which  merely  re- 
ferred to  the  preparing  of  extracts  from  the  **  lied 
Book,"  of  the  emoluments  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
family  derived  firom  the  public,  was  believed  to 
have  reference  to  a  general  rising;  and  the 
Government  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  Mr. 
Tooke's  movements  were  narrowly  watched,  and 
his  carriage  was  followed  to  town.  He  dined, 
the  next  day,  at  a  friend's  house  in  Spital  Square, 
and  had  the  honour  of  a  patrol  of  horse  soldiers 
to  guard  the  house.  All  this  was  merely  amusing 
to  Tooke,  who  was  quite  unconscious  of  having 
committed  any  overt  act  that  would  lead  to  his 
arrest.  In  this  he  was  mistaken;  for  Ministers 
had  taken  the  alarm,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  May,  1794,  he  was  ^eized  in  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Secretarj'  of  State,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  at  once  conve}  ed  to  the  Tower. 

Here  he  was  confined,  a  close  prisoner,  for 
several  months,  not  being  allowed  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  nor  was  aiiy  one  permitted  to  visit  him, 
or  hold  intercourse  with  him  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, except  his  g  loler.  His  health  sinking  under 
this  treatment,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  an  order  was  consequently 
issued  lor  the  admission  of  Doctors  Pearson  and 
Cline,  as  often  as  the  state  of  Tooke's  health  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  and  also  of  his  nephew. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
respecting  the  precise  charge  upon  which  Mr. 
Tooke's  arrest  took  place ;  it  being  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  letter  given  above,  which  was 
written  in  an  ambiguous  wa)',  was  the  moving 
cause.  Mr.  Tooke  himself  was  for  a  long  time, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  exceedingly  mystified 
on  the  subject,  not  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  letter,  and  quite  unconscious  of  any  act 
that  could  be  construed  into  treason  by  the  laws 
of  England.  Still  he  did  not  know  how  far  he 
might  have  been  compromised  by,  and  implicated 
in,  the  acts  of  others,  who  were  less  cautious  than 
himself.  The  real  cause,  however,  was  subse- 
quently made  known  to  him  in  a  manner  which 
precluded  its  being  made  public  during  the  life  of 
the  principal  party  concerned,  only  three  persons 
being  privy  to  it.  On  the  death  of  the  per^onage 
referred  to,  which  took  place  about  the  year  1806, 
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the  secret  became  known  to  a  few  persons, 
amongst  whom  was  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  to 
whom  it  was  related  by  an  eminent  divine ;  and 
the  correctness  of  it  was  confirmed  to  him  in  the 
year  1820,  by  John  Thelwall,  one  of  Home 
Tooke's  associates,  and  imprisoned  with  him  on 
the  same  charge  of  high  treason.  The  details  of 
this  account  we  shall  now  present  to  the  reader. 

Upon  the  arrest  and  committal  of  Tooke  and 
his  friends — twelve  in  number — the  association 
dissolved  itself,  as  did  also  those  in  the  country. 
But  in  every  place  the  members  were  marked 
men,  and  warrants  were  sent  down,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  be  instantly  executed,  in  case 
Tooke  and  the  other  prisoners  were  convicted. 
Happily  the  efforts  of  the  Crown  to  effect  its 
Banguinanr  purpose  were  frustrated  by  the  friend- 
ship for  Tooke  of  an  individual  in  high  life.  It 
is  possible  that  the  honest  jury  who  tried  him 
might  have  acquitted  him  independent  of  this 
act  of  friendship  ;  certain  it  is,  howevcT,  that  by 
it  the  Crown  was  disarmed,  and  the  only  distinct 
act  of  delinquency  was  omitted  to  be  urged 
against  him  through  the  following  stratagem. 

One  evening  after  Tooke's  nephew,  who  usually 
visited  him  every  day,  had  left  him,  a  stranger 
waa  announced  by  the  turnkey.  Tooke  desired 
he  might  be  shown  in,  when  a  tall  man,  muffled 
up  in  a  wrapping  cloak,  and  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  face,  entered  the  room,  and  saluted  him 
courteously.  When  the  turnkey  had  retired,  the 
stranger  addressed  Mr.  Tooke  to  this  effect: 
*'  Ton  are  no  doubt  surprised  at  my  visit,  but  I 
beg  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  friendly  one,  in 
proof  of  which  I  am  about  to  put  my  life  in  your 
hands  in  order  to  save  yours.  I  am  a  member  of 
his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  my  object  in 
coming  is  to  inform  you  of  the  real  cause  of  your 
arrest,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  you  are  ex- 
posed. It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  at  your 
dinner  party  on  Sunday  last,  a  motion  was  pro- 
posed, to  be  brought  before  Parliament,  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  the  navy ;  and  that  when  it 
was  objected  by  one  of  the  company  that  this 
would  breed  a  mutiny,  you  remarked,  '  that's  ex- 
actly what  we  want.'*    This  observation  was  car- 


•  The  oircmnstances  respecting  this  affair  were  as  fol- 
lows :  At  a  previous  meeting  at  Tooke's  house,  it  was 
determined  that  Wharton  should  bring  forwtud  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  motion  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Befbrm.  This  was  done,  and  the  motion  being  seconded, 
it  was  simply  met  by  the  previous  question  being  moved, 
which  wfts  put  to  the  vote  and  oarried,  without  any  one 
roeaking  against  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 
This  was  considered  rather  singular,  but  as  Wharton  ac- 
quitted himself  very  creditably  on  the  occasion,  not 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  circumstance. 

On  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Tooke's,  it  was  proposed 
that  another,  and  more  pointed  motion  should  be  brought 
forward  by  Wharton.  During  the  debate  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  it,  one  of  the  guests  proposed  that  it  should  be 
»  motion  for  increasing  the  pay  of  the  navy.  "  No," 
said  another,  "  that  would  create  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
teamen."  «*  Well,"  said  Tooke,  "  that's  just  what  is  ! 
wanted."  The  meeting  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
decision;  and,  before  thff  next  Sunday,  the  arrest  ot 
Tooke  and  his  friends  had  put  a  stop  to  their  further 
prooeedingfi, 


ried  to  the  Minister  by  Wharton,  the  member  for 
Beverley,  who  was  of  the  party,  and  your  arrest 
was  the  consequence. 

"  In  the  Privy  Council  held  to-day,  Wharton 
has  been  examined,  and  it  was  atWwards  debated 
in  what  way  his  evidence  should  be  adduced  against 
you ;  whether  the  informer  should  be  called  by 
the  Crown,  or  whether  they  should  allow  you  to 
call  him,  and  so  convict  you  out  of  the  mouth  of 
your  own  witness  ?  The  council  broke  up  without 
deciding  this  question,  which  will  be  brought  be- 
fore it  again  to-morrow.  I  will,  therefore,  be  here 
again  to-morrow  evening,  to  let  you  know  their 
decision." 

**The  scoundrel,'^  said  Tooke,  when  the 
stranger  had  concluded ;  "  I  always  suspected 
him  of  not  being  over-hearty  in  the  cause,  bat  1 
could  not  have  believed  him  guilty  of  so  atrodous 
a  breach  of  confidence.  However,  we  most  en- 
deavour to  out-manoeuvre  them  yet."  After  a 
short  conversation  the  stranger  took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning,  Tooke  sent  for  his  solicitor, 
and  in  confidence  communicated  to  him  what  he 
had  learned,  but  without  diyulging  the  way  in 
which  he  obtained  his  information.  He  then  di- 
rected him  to  go  to  Wharton  and  serve  him  with 
a  subpoena,  and  to  beg  of  him  not  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  court  at  the  trial ;  that  he  considered 
him  the  most  important  witness  in  his  favour; 
and,  in  short,  that  he  depended  on  him  more  than 
all  the  rest;  and  it  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  him  that  he  should  be  present  on 
the  occasion. 

This  was  done  the  same  day ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, Tooke's  incognito  visitor  again  made  his 
appearance,  and  stated  that  Wharton  had  detailed 
to  the  Privy  Council  what  had  passed  with  the 
solicitor.  ITpon  which  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
that  Tooke  should  be  allowed  to  call  him  as  his 
witness,  and  that  then  the  ooiiniel  for  the  Crovn 
should  obtain  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  by  a  cross- examina- 
tion. 

Tooke  now  felt  completely  at  ease,  and  begm 
making  his  arrangements  for  his  defence.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  determined  to  defend  himself; 
but  his  solicitor,  after  a  long  argument  with  him 
on  the  subject,  concluded  by  sajring,  "  Well,  sir, 
you  must  act  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  do,  you 
will  certainly  be  hanged."  "  Then,"  replied  Tooke 
instantly,  "  I'll  bo  hanged  if  I  do !"  and  directed 
him  to  give  the  brief  to  Henry  Erskine. 

The  number  of  witnesses  snbpeenaed  on  both 
sides  amounted  to  some  hundreds.  Those  fbr  the 
defence  consisted  chiefly  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  with  whom  Tooke  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  all  his  life :  they  included  his  quondam 
associates  in  the  cause  of  Reform,  not  forgetting 
William  Pitt  (the  Prime  Minister),  and  the  Pake 
of  Richmond  (the  Master  of  the  Ordnance),  with 
many  other  distinguished  personages,  who,  like 
them, .  had  not  only  abandoned  their  former  prin- 
ciples, but  were  now  the  vindictive  persecators  of 
those  who  acted  with  greater  consistency.  Whar- 
ton appears  to  have  been  subpoenaed  by  both  the 
prosecutor  and  the  prisoner,  as  hie  name  appetrs-* 
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for  the  fint  and  last  time  in  the  proceedings  — 
amongst  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  on  whose 
behalf,  however,  he  was  not  called,  as  was  pre- 
Tiously  arranged. 

The  trial  commenced  under  favourable  circum- 
stances in  many  respects.  The  whole  of  the 
twelve  prisoners*  were  included  in  ^he  same  bill  of 
indictment,  aent  up  to  the  grand  jury ;  but  they 
olaimed  to  be  tried  separately,  which  was  granted. 
Hardy  had  previously  been  tried  and  acquitted, 
there  not  being  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  could 
be  relied  on,  to  bring  home  to  him  the  charge  of 
tR;a8on.  £rskine,  who  had  so  successfully  con- 
ducted his  defence,  was  himself  a  staunch  re- 
fonner ;  and  although  he  had  seceded  from  the 
anooiation,  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
Tooke's  prinoiples  and  associates,  to  know  both 
the  weak  points  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoners, 
and  the  strong  ones  in  their  defence.  When  these 
advantages  are  coupled  with  the  powerful  elo- 
quence, the  great  legal  acumen  and  knowledge, 
tiie  ardent  love  of  freedom,  and  the  undaunted 
courage,  by  which  Erskine's  character  was  marked, 
it  will  be  manifest  that  the  chances  were  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners. 

But,  independent  of  this,  the  public  mind  began 
to  take  the  alarm,  as  to  whither  the  vindictive 
proceedings  of  the  Crown  were  tending.  The 
prosecutions  in  Scotland  were  harsh  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  made  no  discrimination  between  the 
respectable  and  moderate  reformer  and  the  furious 
democrat;  and  the  same  tragical  results,  —  for 
lives  had  been  taken  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
—were  now  sought  to  be  obtained  in  London 
and  the  English  provinces.  Nor  would  it  stop 
here  if  the  Crown  proved  successful  in  the  present 
prosecution.  It  had  determined  to  ''  run  a  muck  " 
at  all  reform  and  reformers,  and  by  a  multitude 
of  warrants  make  a  complete  sweepstake  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  latter,  thereby  hoping  to 
strike  terror  into  the  inferior  ranks.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  happens  to  be  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  upwards 
of  fifty  of  his  own  relatives  and  friends  in  a 
provincial  city  having  been  amongst  the  pro- 
scribed, every  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
had  Home  Tooke  been  convictel ;  the  warrants 
for  their  arrest  (among  others)  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authorities,  ready  to  be  executed  at  a 
moment's  warning.  It  was  therefore  the  general 
feeling, — doubtless  extending  itself  to  the  jury- 
panel, — that  nothing  but  the  most  direct  and 
^equivocal  evidence  of  guilt  would  justify  an 
adverse  verdict  against  the  prisoners.  Conse- 
quently the  principle  of  constructive  treason,  upon 
which  alone  it  wjis  hoped  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
was  kicked  out  of  court  with  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence, as  unworthy  of  a  free  country  and  of  the 
iufltitution  of  Trial  by  Jury. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  outset   of   the 

•  Their  names  were,  Thomas  Hardy,  Jolm  Home 
Tooke,  J.  A.  Bonney,  Stewart  Kvd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Tho- 
nia«  Wardle,  Thomas  HoliToft,'  John  Richter,*Mattliew 
Hoore,  John  Xhalwall,  Riehard  Hodgson,  and  John 
Baiter, 


proceedings,  which  displays  the  'fearlessneas  of 
Tooke*8  character.  When  called  upon  to  plead 
and  to  say  how  he  would  be  tried,  he  eyed  the 
court  for  some  seconds  in  a  significant  manner, 
which  few  men  were  better  able  to  assume ;  and 
shaking  his  head,  emphatically  replied,  —  ''I 
toould  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country ;  but " 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  analysis 
of  this  memorable  trial,  the  favourable  result  of 
which  to  the  prisoners  probably  saved  the  lives 
of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  respectable  citi- 
zens. It  must  suffice  us  to  state  that  the  evi- 
dence for  the  Crown,  whilst  it  displayed  great 
imprudence  in  some,  and  folly  in  others,  of  the 
Reformers,  did  not  bring  home  a  particle  of  guilt 
to  the  prisoner.  This  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
did  not  regard,  feeling  himself  sure  of  eliciting 
enough  for  a  conviction  upon  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Wharton,  who  stood  there  in  court  as  the 
bosom-friend  of  the  man  he  was  about  to  betray 
to  the  executioner.  The  chief  part  of  the  charge 
consisted  of  a  multitude  of  written  and  printed 
documents,  which  it  was  attempted  to  identify  or 
connect  with  Tooke,  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Association.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, that  when  such  papers  were  put  into  his  hands 
for  inspection  he  invariably  altered  and  softened 
down  such  expressions  or  sentences  as  appeared  to 
him  to  have  a  revolutionary  tendency ;  and  even 
the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  Ueform 
was  the  basis  of  Tooke's  own  plan,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter never  went  beyond  it,  or  sought  to  obtain  it  by 
other  than  constitutional  means.  Thus  the  case 
for  the  Crown  was  closed  without  bringing  home 
to  the  prisoner  anything  whatever  stronger  than 
constructive  guilt  of  the  most  inconclusive  kind. 

For  the  defence,  a  hundred  witnesses  were 
collected  in  court,  including  the  most  illustrious 
names  that  adorn  the  history  of  that  eventful 
period.  Charles  Fox,  William  Pitt,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  a  host  of 
similar  celebrities,  were  called  up  on  this  occasion 
and  spoke  to  the  general  respectability  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  most  of  them  expressed  their  disbe- 
lief that  he  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  Pitt  committed  himself  most 
grossly  by  his  repeated  "  non  mi  ricordo*'  replies, 
when  questioned  upon  facts  that  occurred  when 
he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Association ;  so  that,  at  last,  Tooke  called  up 
anuth(T  witness  (we  believe  it  was  Fox)  to  con- 
front him,  when  he  at  once  recovered  his  recollec- 
tion and  admitted  the  fact  in  question.  Tooke 
turned  to  the  court  and  said,  '*  My  lord,  the 
honorable  gentleman  appears  to  have  a  very  con- 
venient memory,  which  retains  nothing  he  wishes 
to  forget !'' 

But  where  was  the  traitor  Wharton  r  Waiting 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  Minister's  favour, 
by  the  betrayal  of  the  man  who,  he  believed, 
depended  upon  him  more  than  any  other  for  a 
successful  del'ence.  As  the  reader  will  have  sur- 
mised, he  was  not  caUed  at  ally  but  stood  like  a 
guilty  thing  enduring  the  indignant  glanors  oi  the 
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prisoner,  convoying  the  conviction  that  the  latter 
was  fully  aware  of  his  trcacheiy.  In  fact,  bo 
little  apprehension  had  Tookc  of  the  rosult  of  the 
trial,  that  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  hij< 
witnesses  had  been  called,  when  he  8i«»nified  to  his 
attorney  that  he  wished  the  defence  to  be  closed, 
being  quite  satisfied  that  it  should  rest  upon  the 
evidence  already  adduced.  The  counsel  for  the 
Crown  objected  to  this  in  vain,  conscious  that  it 
was  upon  Wharton  alone  that  their  hope  of  a 
convictio'i  now  rested.  Tooke  was  inflexible, 
and  the  case  on  both  sides  being  closed,  the  judge 
sura  nit  d  up,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  a  whole 
day  in  de  ivering ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
remarked  that  notwithstiinding  the  high  character 
the  prisoner  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  the 
ilhistrious  persons  who*  had  been  called  for  in  the 
defence,  as  well  as  those  for  the  Crown,  there 
were  suspicious  points  in  his  conduct  which  he 
would  have  been  ghid  to  have  hafl  cleared  up  btj 
further  widenee.  Why  the  prisoner  had  declined 
calling  those  witnesses  who  by  their  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  proceedings  could  have  done 
this,  was  best  known  to  himself;  but  certainly  it 


would  have  been  desirable  to  hare  bad  those  points 
satisfactorily  explained. 

After  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  verdict 
occupied  but  a  lew  minuti^s,  the  jury  being 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  prisoner,  "j\a< 
Gwlhjy  Before  leaving  the  court,  Tookc 
a«ldrcssed  Wharton :  **  Thou  base  scoundrel," 
said  he,  *'  go  home  to  your  Yorkshire  den,  and 
hide  your  head  there,  for  you  are  unfit  to  mix  in 
the  world  with  honest  men !" 

The  result  of  this  memorable  trial  was  most 
fortunate  for  the  country.  Thelwall  andjiolcroft 
weixj  put  to  the  bar  the  next  day,  but  no  eridence 
was  brought  against  them,  and  they  were  acquitted. 
All  ulterior  proceedings  of  the  Government  against 
the  Reformers  were  stayed,  and  the  people  were 
again  enabled  to  breathe  freely,  under  the  con- 
viction, that  however  despotically  inclined  the 
GoviTnment  may,  at  times,  show  themsdTes, 
there  is  a  power  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  countr}*,  to  counteract  it,  and 
to  reestablish  its  liberties  by  the  very  meant 
taken  to  destroy  them. 


TILLY'S   CHEF   D'(EUV11E. 

AMNO    1631. 


1. 

Upos  a  river  sweeping  by,  far-spreading  plains  between, 

Upon  tha  dusky  pines  so  giim,  upon  the  oaks  so  green. 

And  on  a  wide  encampment,  and  on  a  leaguer'd  town, 

Pouring  her  light,  serene  and  white,  the  Moon  of  May  looked  down. 

2. 
All  down  on  bridge  and  barbican  was  poured  that  pensive  hue, 
Oil  belfry  tliat  atbwait  the  sti-eet  its  sombre  shadow  threw, 
And  on  the  solemn  minster,  with  portal  old  and  gray, 
And  o'er  the  tents  that  round  and  far  like  a  heaveless  ocean  lay. 

8. 
Duly  from  steeple  and  from  tow'r  rang  out  the  midnif^ht  bell, 
Far-flinging  over  flood  and  field  its  deep  sonorous  knell ; 
And  stringing  to  its  music  their  wild  fantastic  rhymes. 
Half  merrily,  half  mournfully,  rang  the  aerial  chimes. 


That  heard  the  hurglier  as  he  watched,  amid  the  calm  profound ; 
'J*he  seutry  henrd,  as  on  the  walls  he  paced  his  measured  round ; 
H'^ard.  too,  the  leaguering  foeman,  all  in  his  tents  that  lay. 
Eyed  the  tall  towers  of  Magdeburg,  and  hoped  the  dawning  day. 

5. 
"  What  of  the  night,  ye  watchmen,  ho !  from  minster  towers  that  spy?" 
"  Sate  is  the  ni^'ht:  through  yonder  camp  in  stillness  all  they  lie." 
Ah,  yet  delay,  thou  night  of  May !  for  neath  thy  peaceful  gleaming 
Seem  hushed  and  still  the  Powers  of  111,  aud  Terror  lies  a-dreaming. 

6. 
"  Ye  watchmen  upon  minster  tow'rs,  as  now  the  hour  goes  by, 

Doth  aught  befall? 'J'i3  safety  all,"  again  the  watch  reply. 

And  still  looks  down  on  tent  and  town,  as  nought  their  rest  mi^t  marr 
Th0  ^y«i(9oa  in  its  gsntltaess«««nd  lo,  tht  morning  star  I 
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7. 
Uprose  the  sun  in  glowing  east,  and  streaked  with  glittering  line 
Ail  the  broad  plain,  and  Kibe  that  rolled  golden  in  morniug-bhine. 
*'  WtiAt  of  the  morn,  ye  watchmen,  tbat  speer  I'roin  uiinstei*  tow'ia  ?" 
"  Afar,  a-near,  is  nought  of  fear."    So  pass  the  fateful  hours. 

8. 
And  now,  of  burgher  watching  long  the  languid  eyelids  fail, 
And  on  the  wall,  his  arms  be:9ide,  Sieeps  weary  sentry  pale. 
God  grant  the  Long-E&pected  come,  tli'  imprison'd  town  to  free, 
Or  terrible  of  some  that  sleep  sliall  the  awakening  be ! 

0. 
Stout  Falkenberg  stood  on  the  wall,  looked  out  o'er  wide  domains, 
Scanned  the  broad  marches'  yellow  tracts  and  heathery  Saxon  plains ; 
To  stately-towered  Wittenberg,  to  Spandau  turned  his  eye, 
For  the  royal  Sweden's  banners  to  come  sweeping  up  tlie  sky. 

10. 
Tis  far  to  tower*d  Wittenberg,  'tis  many  a  weary  mile 
To  where  in  doloiu*  and  in  doubt  King  GustaYe<:  sits  tho  while. 
They  come  not ;  no,  they  come  not !     Yet  of  the  gallant  man 
Bold  was  the  beaiing  stiil,  and  bold  the  speech  in  council  ran. 

'        11. 
Why  sits  that  king  in  Spandau's  walls,  in  doubt  and  dalour  sore. 
Biding  the  time,  chidiug  ths  lima — promising  evermore  ? 
The've  watched  for  him  by  day  and  night,  they've  prayed  by  night  and  day; 
Ah,  sui-ely,  he  will  come  this  tide !  ah,  why  doth  he  delay  1 

12. 
Six  times  from  steeple  and  fiom  tow'r  rang  out  the  hour  of  morn, 
Six  times  o'er  wood  and  held  and  flood  its  echoing  notes  were  borne ; 
Then  out  Irom  tent  and  up  from  trench  darted  th'  insidious  foe, 
Sudden,  as  angry  Ocean  heaves  from  slumbrous  depths  below. 

13. 
Sudden  and  silent  comes  the  foe,  rampart  and  roof  to  scale, 
Where  on  the  walls,  at  intervals,  sleep  weary  sen  tides  pale. 
A  moment  gone,  they  slept  secure ; — the  next,  and  at  a  stride 
Grim-visaged  Death  stands  pitiless  that  di'eaming  guai'd  beside. 

14. 
Them  by  the  white  scarf  may  ye  know — that  redden'd  soon  shall  be— 
The  myrmidons  of  Pappenheim,  that  ruthless  compauie. 
E'er  foremost  seen  where  slaughters  keen,  with  baud  and  soul  defiled. 
Call  they  on  Jesus'  holy  name  and  Mai-y's,  mother  milo. 

15. 
Sound,  sound  the  tocsin,  sound  amain ;  beat  up  th'  alarming  drum : 
Come,  captain,  and  come  citizen ;  craftsman  and  soldier,  come ! 
From  pallet  spread  on  stoniest  bed,  from  couch  of  delicate  down. 
Rise,  wratched  men  of  Magdeburg !  the  foeman's  in  the  town  ! 

16 
H6,  Falkenberg !  from  council  come  !  instant  the  rescue  bring ; — 
Who  prates  of  tardy  succour,  raves : — dreams  of  yoiu  Swedish  king ! 
Ho,  haste  thee,  Christian-William  !f  true  hand  and  beait  hast  thou, 
Never  so  tried  as  at  tliis  tide ;  never  such  need  as  now. 

17. 
Thou  graybeard,  seek  a  sword;  in  vain  thine  years  shall  grace  implore: 
Arm,  men,  for  home  and  children,  and  the  mothers  that  them  bore; 
Kiss,  kiss  thy  love,  and  to  the  street  thou  beardless  junker  tree. 
Else  the  next  kiss  on  loved  one's  lip  foul  ravisher's  may  be. 

18. 
"  0,  go  not  forth,  true  husband  mine ;  too  fiercely  roars  the  fray." 
"  Ah,  bide  with  me,  my  youngest  son,  nor  temi)t  the  street  to  day.** 
"  And  if  1  went  not  forth,  sweet  wife,  the  wild  Walloons  would  come.** 
"  And  if  I  stay  with  thee,  mother,  they'll  slay  us  in  our  home." 

19. 
Comes  wild  Walloon,  and  Croat  wild:  Uhlan  and  fierce  Pandour; 
As  Ocean's  crested  coursei's  over  dyke  and  dam  down-pour, 
Scourging  the  coast,  —  that  numerous  host  drives  on  its  vengeful  way— 
Avoid,  avoid  th'  inbursting  tide !  or,  breast  it  as  yo  may ! 


*  GnsUviu  was  at  the  fortress  of  Spandau.    History  has  sutficiently  discussed  whether  be  could  have  come  tg 
«» iwcite  of  Magdeburg. 

f  Christian- William  of  Brunswick,  the  ''Admiuistrator'*  of  the  archbishopric  of  Madgeburg. 
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20. 
B?  parapet  and  breached  wall,  by  bastion,  bridge,  and  port, 
Did  ne'er  to  feast  belated  guest  more  emulous  resoit: 
Than  press  those  thirsty  revellers,  than  comes  that  impious  throng, 
Shouting  aloud,  for  vengeance  vowed — vowed,  and  denied  so  long. 

21 
"  Shout !  for  the  hour  is  come  at  last !    Upon  the  rebel  brood  I 
Smite,  for  the  Kaiser's  justice !  smite,  for  the  true  faith  of  God ! 
He  sins  who  spares  the  foes  of  Holy  Church ;  whose  hand  shall  alay 
Its  hecatomb  of  heretics  wins  Mary's  grace  to-day." 

22. 
"  Slajr !"  *•  slay !"  it  is  the  fearful  word.    Slay,  and  for  ever,  alay ! 
Afi  down  the  street  with  fiery  feet  the  vengeance  wlurls  its  waji 
And  vain  is  Uslar's"!:  rally  to  check  th'  o'ernumbering  swarm, 
And  shiver'd,  as  his  blade  it  swung,  sinks  Christian's  gallant  arin. 

23. 
O  God,  and  for  thy  mercy's  sake !  'twas  death  of  heart  to  see 
The  blood-red  tide  on  every  side  down-pouring  piteouslie ; 
'Twas  death  to  hear  those  shrieks  of  fear,  the  rush,  the  shook,  the  din. 
While  thundering  o'er  that  rout  aud  roar  the  cannon's  crash  broke  in. 

24. 
Accursed  blow,  that  laid  him  low ;  there,  in  the  thick  pell-mell 
Sunk  Falkeubprg,  true  heart,  that  kept  the  town  so  long  and  well. 
If  single  sword  had  rescue  wrought,  his  arm  the  work  had  done — 
Now  Heav'u  in  mercy  help  this  folk,  whose  chiefest  help  is  gone ! 

25. 
Ah,  where  was  then,  ne'er  miss'd  before — ne'er  miss'd  at  sorest  need — 
The  champion  of  the  maiden  town  upon  his  milk-white  steed ;  f 
Fled  from  whose  sword  the  Croat  horde,  and  owned  unwonted  fears, 
Fierce  Isolani's  fantassins,  and  Holstein's  cavaliers  ? 

26. 
He  is  not  here :  he  comes  no  more !  champion  and  steed  are  gone ! 
From  the  devoted  city  all  the  guardian  guests  are  flown. 
Grim  murder  stalks  from  house  to  house  with  his  red  foot  on  the  floor, 
And  lust  that  with  impatient  hand  bursts  in  the  chamber*door. 

27. 
Over  his  child  the  gray-sire  bent,  to  ward  the  threatening  blow, 
Before  the  maid  her  lover  stood  and  fiercely  faced  the  foe ; 
But  on  the  shrinking  infant,  and  on  the  trembling  maid, 
Beeking  and  red,  with  swoop  of  death,  came  down  th'  unsated  blade. 

28. 
Wo  for  the  fair-haired  virgins,  for  the  tender  brides  that  be, 
And  the  mother's  gentle  breast  that  press  the  lips  of  infancy; 
Wo,  wo,  for  youth  and  beauty,  clutched  by  Croat's  barbarous  hand. 
And  the  hoped-for  loves  of  the  golden  years  gone  down  to  the  loreless  land  ! 

29. 
Ah,  virgins,  sad  and  sooth  it  is,  in  maiden  flower  to  die, 
lis  sad  all  down  beneath  the  unrestoring  wave  to  lie, 
And  deep  are  Elbe's  broad  waters ;  hut  there  a  kindlier  doom, 
A  fate  more  fair  ye'll  find  than  where  Walloon  and  Croat  come. 

30. 
O  God !  can  these  thy  creatures  be,  and  in  thy  likeness  made, 
That  in  soft  woman's  snowy  side  plunge  the  unpitying  blade, 
Spare  not  the  few  scant  drops  of  age,  and  from  the  bands  that  play 
And  lips  that  drink  at  mother's  breast  cut  the  warm  lii'e  away  ? 

31.  • 

Then  to  stem  Tilly  where  he  stood  spake  of  his  captains  one, 
**  Xow  for  the  blessed  Chiist,  his  sake,  bid  this  foul  work  have  done !" 
Answered  that  gloomy  chieftain,  unmoved  by  pity  he, 
"  The  soldier  for  his  toils,  I  trow,  must  needs  rewarded  be."| 

32. 
Then  outspake  furious  Pappenheim,  "  What  binders  us  but  we 
Destroy  th*  accursed  city,  I'rom  out  the  things  that  be  ? 
Fire  we  this  nest  of  heretics !"    And  as  he  spake  the  word, 
Fiercer  upon  his  fiend-stampt  brow  shone  out  the  twofold  8word.§ 


^  Tf «-  -^'j  Av  X    ^      *  ^  certain  Colontjl  Uslar,  who  made  a  most  strenuous  resistance. 
rr^Ltl  ^  u  *  ^^«°«^«>'  <i»rin»  the  siege  the  Magdebufffers  made  a  sally,  a  horseman  with  Shining  •imoiir 

mounted  J'n  a  whit«  charger  was  seen  in  their  van,  and  struck  terror  into  the  beRiepers.     He  passed  for  the  guar- 
oian  angel  of  the  city.  ,  T^jU^.^  ^eply,  as  is  well  known,  was  to  this  effect. 

{  I'aipanhe^m  bore  upon  his  forehead  a  " mother's  maik'of  iwo  crossed  swords. 
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83. 

Never  so  fierce^in  Grecian  vale  was  frantic  thjrsua  swung, 
As  at  the  word  through  that  wild  horde  sped  the  red  scourge  along. 
When,  when,  did  vengeance  lack  its  sport,  if  Croat's  hand  were  near, 
Or  dire  behest  unheeded  fall  upon  Marauderer's  *  ear? 

84. 

Croat  and  grim  Marauderer  flew  to  the  work  prepared, 
And  grimlier  by  the  flashing  torch  the  blood-stained  visage  glared : 
And  evermore  and  evermore,  as  brand  on  brand  was  piled, 
Called  they  on  Jesus'  holy  name  and  Mary's,  mother  mild. 

35. 
There  shrunk  the  gorgeous  tapestries  in  many  a  lordly  home, 
Crumbled  the  gilded  balls  of  state,  cracked  the  resplendent  dome, 
And  down  went  tow'r  and  temple  —  but  mid  the  wreck  verlore 
On  Jesus  and  on  Mary's  name  shouted  they  evermore. 

36. 
And  swift  and  soon  that  blazing  noon  athwart  the  land  goes  gleaming. 
O'er  holt  and  heath  its  fiery  scathe,  o'er  field  and  thicket  streaming, 
'Twas  seen  from  Brunswiclc's  minster  tow'r,  from  Lutter  of  the  plain, 
And  on  the  hillside  mournful,  for  the  flower  of  Denmark  slain. 

37. 
Far  over  Elbe  the  straggling  Swede  caught  the  refijlgence  red, 
It  spread  o'er  mitred  Halberstadt,  to  pine-clad  Harz  it  spread. 
Beyond  the  wall  of  evil  namef  to  where  the  herdsman  lone 
Marvels  the  mighty  leap  profound,  vouched  by  the  hoof-stampt  stone.^ 

88. 
Still  as  he  steered,  that  hideous  glare,  the  conscious  stream  adown, 
Followed  th'  afiVighted  boatman  to  many  a  distant  town. 
Filled  with  fresh  fear  the  mountaineer  that  shuddering  walks  arnigh, 
Where  the  Red  C8Bsar§  sits  aud  counts  the  centuries  go  by. 

39. 
That  furnace  of  a  thousand  homes  blazed  in  the  eye  of  day, 
It  blazed  as  died  the  fires  of  eve  in  the  red  west  away. 
Till  on  the  scorched  and  blackened  heaps  of  the  once  goodly  town. 
Pouring  her  light,  at  deep  midnight,  the  Moon  of  May  looked  down. 

40. 
All  in  the  desolate  night  was  heard  the  long  and  piteous  moan 
Of  *wildered  infant  voices,  calling  on  parents  gone ; 
Unanswered  cries  of  babes  that  lay  by  mothers  in  their  gore. 
Or  vainly  pressed  th'  accustomed  breast  that  gave  its  drops  no  more. 

41. 
0  river  of  the  land  of  streams,  with  towered  cities  crowned, 
That  flow'st  by  Dresden's  teiTaced  halls,  and  Meissen's  castled  mound, 
By  old  electoral  Torgau,  and  Dessau's  ducal  home. 
And  Wittenberg,  where  sturdy  monks  mock  the  huge  pride  of  Rome, 

42. 
That  from  Bohemia's  mountain-range,  through  many  a  fertile  plain, 
Roll* St  to  the  thousand-masted  port  |  that  fronts  the  northern  main, 
Fairest  of  all  the  homes  of  men  that  stand  thy  waters  by. 
Was  she,  the  maiden  city,  that  in  ashes  here  doth  lie. 

43. 
On  rolls  the  hastening  river  by  the  mournful  city  lone, 
And  as  it  rolls,  its  waters  for  ever  shall  roll  on ; 
But  there  no  more  shall  boatman's  oar  poise  to  the  chiming  hours. 
Or  cleave  upon  the  wave  the  forms  of  stately-slumbering  tow'rs. 

44. 
But  to  imperial  Ferdinand  let  gratulations  come, 
Aud  welcome  news  to  the  Arch-Priest  that  sits  in  haughty  Rome, 
In  Munich's  and  Vienna's  halls  prepare  the  feast  of  joy ; 
For  never,  since  the  fatal  night  of  ten-years'  leaguered  Troy, 


*  Followers  of  the  Count  de  Merode,  of  the  great  Belgian  family  of  that  name, 
f  Der  Teufelsmauer,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Harz  moaotains. 
{  The  liostrappe,  to  which  is  attached  the  well-kifown  legend  of  the  horse-leap. 
I  The  Red  Ceesar  (Frederick  Barbarossa)  who  sits  asleep  under  the  Kyffhansen,  but  awakes  now  and  then  to  as- 
certain whether  sufficient  Jahrhunderte  are  passed  for  him  to  get  up  and  resume  the  reins  of  empire. 

II  Hamburgh, 
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45. 


Or  since  the  day  when  Judab's  foes  encamped  on  Zion's  hill, 

Bv  Calvary's  acciisinj?  mount  and  Cedron's  mournful  rill, 

AVhen  the  Vfd  blood  the  retl  fires  quenched,  and,  with  iin  pity  in  j(  sword. 

Rome's  ruthless  legionaries  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord; 

40. 
When  down  went  tower,  and  temple  down  ;  and  tenantless  stood  there 
'J  he  mountain  of  the  Holy  House  as  the  high  places  bare, 
And  Desolation's  sign  abhon-ed  scowled  o'er  the  blasted  scene— 
Hath  such  a  day  of  dire  dismay  or  such  destruction  been. 

47. 

As  lies  the  Alpine  hamlet,  cnished  by  the  bolt  of  snow. 

As  lies  the  shrivelled  forest  'neath  the  fierce  tornado's  glow. 

As  lies  the  wreck  upon  the  strand  when  the  stonns  have  ceased  to  blow, 

lu  grief  and  gloom,  in  dust  and  doom,  proud  Magdeburg  lies  low. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


FURTHER    PROORESS. 


It  was  a  fine  summer  night  on  one  of  those 
large  lakes  into  which  the  lla-wah-hah  ever  and 
anon  resolves  itself  in  its  long  and  circuitous 
career.  The  water  was  as  still  and  waveless  as 
the  daik  blue  windless  sky  that  overlooked  it,  and 
cast  in  it  the  rt flection  of  its  thousand  stare; 
while  the  dark,  though  transparent  air  that  hung 
around  it,  seemed  a  medium  blending  earth  and 
hcjiven  into  one.  The  stillness  was  such  as  can 
only  bo  felt  in  the  solitude  of  an  unpeopled  wH- 
derness ;  and  only  broken  by  the  alternate  cough 
of  a  double  high-pressure  engine  that  went  career- 
ing like  a  goaded  monster  through  the  darkness. 
AVith  its  signal  lights  and  long  train  of  sparks, 
and  lurid  glow  of  its  furnaces  reflected  against 
the  heavens  and  in  the  water,  the  steam-boat 
looked  like  some  gigantic  Will-o-the-wisp  or  wan- 
dering fire,  that  miglit  well  have  startled  the 
savages  or  wild  bcjusts  watchinir  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding shores,  as  with  the  terror  of  a  super- 
natural visitant. 

In  the  upper  saloon  of  this  steam-boat  (an 
apartment  in  American  river- steamers  situated 
above  all  the  c:ibin<»,  and  usc<l  as  a  lounging  place), 
which  was  furnished  with  velvet  hangings,  soft 
c^irpets,  mirrois  and  gilding, — were  seated  four 
lli'puolicans,  enjoying  the  cool  night  air  which 
was  d raited  upon  them  through  the  open  windows. 
Wo  must  describe  them  separately,  as  actor's  in 
the  extraordinary  scene  about  to  come  under  our 
notice.  The  first  was  lolling  on  a  sofa,  diligently 
engaged  over  the  sheets  of  a  stitched  novel.  He 
was  a  young  man,  with  one  of  those  large,  stalwart 
frames  common  to  the;  denizens  of  the  South-west. 
His  C)*e3  and  hair  were  bl.ick  as  jet,  and  his  com- 
plexion of  a  clear  olive.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
8>rt  of  loose,  dovil-nay-caro  dandyism,  charac- 
teristic of  the  rich  young  planters ;  and  his  dark 
green  dress  with  the   jacket  richly  braided,  and 


thrown  open,  displaying  tho  whitest  of  fine  cam- 
bric shirts,  from  whose  partings  at  the  collar  vas 
seen  a  sturdy  though  handsome  throat,  added  to 
an  air  determined  and  rather  aristocratic,  instanliy 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  btholder. 

The  Fccond  passenger  was  lolling  on  one  ckir 
with  his  legs  tilted  up  against  the  back  of  another, 
and  chewing  and  expectorating  plentifully.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  sat  quite  silent,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  calm  enjoyment. 

The  remaining  two  were  occupants  of  the  same 
settee,  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversatioi 
together.  In  the  person  of  one  might  be  deteclvd 
no  other  than  the  little  sprightly  figure  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  the  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  the  gn*at  Native  American 
party.  Mr.  Tunney's  tongue  was  never  at  rest. 
He  made  a  point  of  that.  He  was  always  what 
he  called  **  indoctrinating"  somebody,  andengage<l 
in  the  laudable  act  of  the  propagation  of  opinion. 
He  might  be  pardoned  for  now  **  coming  out 
strong  "  on  these  his  favourite  principles,  as  he  wiis 
on  a  tour  of  propagandism  in  behoof  of  the  Native 
American  cause  in  the  South  and  West.  A  most 
enterprising  agent  was  Mr.  Tunney,  and  admirablr 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  crude  audience  upon 
whom  he  was  commissioned  to  act.  He  was  now 
exerting  his  eloquence  upon  the  young  man  seated 
bejiide  him  ;  and  this  young  man's  dcnominatun 
was  Mr.  Chauncey  Pike.  He  was  a  yellow-haired 
youth,  with  a  white  sprouting  beard,  attempted 
to  be  worn  in  the  pointed  lialeigh  style,  at  lea>t  it 
extended  our  anticipations  to  this.  He  had  very 
long ,  features,  particularly  the  chin,  long  limbs 
which  he  always  stretched  out  wide  and  lar; 
had  a  long  way  of  drawling  out  his  sentence:', 
which  he  usually  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
oaths,  to  impart  to  them  significance  and  spirit. 
He  was  perpetually  asking  Mr.  Tunney  questions 
for  information,  appearing  to  be  a  young  gentle- 
man of  an  enquiring  turn  of  mind;  and  Mr. 
Tunnoy  appeared  for  the  present  to  stand  to  him 
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in  the  relation  of  travelling  tntor,  in  order  to  "in- 
doctrinate "  hia  budding  intellect  into  the  ways 
of  Native  Americanism,  and  of  the  world. 

These  latter  three,  as  genuine  Native  Ameri- 
cans, tried  to  look  and  be  as  vulgar  as  possible ; 
hitching  up  their  trowsers,  kicking  their  boots 
into  each  other's  faces,  and  throwing  mouth fuls  of 
tobacco  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Tunney  and  his 
pupil  appeared  to  bo  acting  quite  naturally  and 
unaffectedly ;  but  the  middle-aged  gentleman  had 
a  countenance  something  at  variance  with  his 
present  demeanour.  It  bore  traces  of  thought 
and  culture,  and  was  evidently  that  of  no  rude 
undisciplined  intelligence.  But  his  travelling 
companions  were  not  in  the  habit  of  studying 
physiognomy,  and  they  were  quite  contented  for 
the  present  to  regard  him  as  a  tellow. 

"What  was  the  name  of  these  fellers,  Tun- 
ney:" said  the  young  gentleman  with  the  en- 
quiring turn  of  mind,  **  that  you  said  was  forging 
their  weapons  against  the  Native  Americans  ?" 

"The  Jesuits,  you  mean,"  returned  ilr.  Tun- 
ney. "Ay,  they  know  that  the  Native  Americans 
are  aiming  a  disastrous  blow  at  the  great  Catholic 
body  politic  in  this  Western  world.  They  arc  the 
fellows  to  see  through  a  stone  wall  —  sharp- 
sighted  ones  I  warrant  yc,  that  can  detect  the  omi- 
nous speck  in  the  sky,  when  the  hurricane  is  fifty 
mile  beyond  sun -down  " 

Here,  the  middle-aged  passenger  on  the  two 
chairs,  had  he  been  an  animal  of  the  horse  genus, 
might  have  been  discovered  to  prick  up  his  ears ; 
hut  being  simply  a  man,  he  made  no  sign  of  this 
kind,  but  only  sat,  and  chewed,  and  expectorated 

"They  are  insidious  fellows,  these  Jesuits,  ain't 
they,  Tunney.^*'  said  the  young  man.  **  Don't 
they  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  make  the 
art  of  deception  the  whole  purpose  and  plan  ol 
their  life.  Indeed  I  have  heard  that  their  col- 
leges and  seminaries  are  constructed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  inculcate  the  art  of  intrigue. 
They  say  they  will  get  into  your  families,  and  you 
don't  know  who  among  them  may  bo  a  Jesuit. 
Perhaps  your  friend,  your  brother,  your  compa- 
nion. You  don*t  know  it.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
a  Jesuit;  perhaps  I  may  be  a  Jesuit.  I  don't  say 
It;  but  it  might  be  so,  and  none  the  wiser.*' 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Tunney,  laughing  at  his  zeal, 
*  guard  thee  well  Irom  the  vipers,  my  son.*' 

Had  they  been  able  to  look  under  the  mask  of 
nonchalance  worn  by  the  middle-aged  passenger 
on  the  two  chairs,  they  would  have  detected  a 
sneer  of  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  defonning 
those  features ;  but  he  only  hitched  up  his  trow- 
sers,  and  stretched  his  legs  farther  into  the  air. 

"  Does  the  Native  American  party  get  much 
ahead  in  your  city,  gentlemen  ?'*  said  the  middle- 
aged  man,  breaking  in  for  the  first  time. 

**  Why  yes,  sir.  Hope  soon,  sir,  to  make  that 
great  manufacturing  city  the  head-quarters  of  the 
party,  sir." 

*<  k"^^^*  ^^^^'^S®  •"  continued  the  middle-aged ; 

the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  place  being 
Amh  and  Scotch." 

"  ^ery  true ;  but  they  are  mainly  Protestants  : 
^<i  all  people  of  strong  Protestant  feeling  are  with 


us,  be  they  foreigners  or  not.  Though  I  myself 
care  little  for  the  Protestant  view  of  the  question, 
yet  the  use  I  am  enabled  to  make  of  it,  in  enlisting 
partizans  to  our  cause,  is  the  best  arrow  in  my 
quiver.  Popery  is  a  great  terror-striker,  perhaps 
truly  so ;  and  to  those  who  see  in  it  the  enemy  of 
all  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  the  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholic  emigrants  from 
Ireland  and  elsewhere  arriving  upon  our  soil, 
each  with  his  vote  in  his  pocket,  is  something 
from  which  to  shrink.  However,  my  own  per- 
sonal sympathies  don't  lie  so  much  in  this  view  of 
the  question ;  and  my  quarrel  is  not  so  much  with 
Catholics  as  with  foreigners,  particularly  with 
those  new  importations  Irom  England,  who  still 
remain  English  at  heart  — who  bring  their  haugh- 
tiness, their  contempt,  and  their  assumption  of 
superiority  —  it  is  against  these  that  we  mean  to 
summon  up  the  fists  of  the  country." 

"  Is  Philippi  much  troubled  with  these  inter- 
lopers?" enquired  the  middle-aged,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Tunney  had  been  interrupted  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  harangue,  by  the  necessity  of  taking 
breath. 

**Iknow  one,"  said  Mr.  Pike,  "and  you  know 
him  too,  Tunney  —  and  you  don't  like  him.  A 
tarnation  fine- looking  young  fellow  too,  and 
likely  to  come  to  his  fortune  among  us." 

Had  we  been  able  to  see  beneath  the  half-shut 
eyes  of  the  middle-aged  traveller  on  the  two 
chairs,  we  should  have  been  struck  with  a  gleam 
of  triumphant  self  -  satisfaction  at  the  turn 
which  the  conversation  was  beginning  to  take; 
but  he  was  well  accustomed  to  veil  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  and  ho  contented  himself  with 
throwing  a  mouthful  of  saliva  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cabin. 

"Ay  true  I"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  with  ill  sup- 
pressed excitement,  "that's  the  fellow  that's 
engaged  to  Miss  Tremont.  As  conceited  a  puppy 
as  has  ever  been  imported  from  beyond  seas. 
Why  !  he  has  not  been  located  in  the  heart  of  us 
more  than  three  years ;  and  landed,  I  warrant  ye, 
without  a  shirt  to  his  back.  To  see  that  fellow 
in  our  best  circles,  connecti'd  with  one  of  our  best 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  likely  to  carry 
off  one  of  our  richest  heiresses,  is  it  not  enough  to 
make  every  drop  of  one's  Native  American  blood 
bubble  with  indignation.  Why,  in  a  few  years, 
that  beggarly  Englishman  will  be  one  of  the  rich- 
i"st  citizens  of  the  place !  But  I  despise  the  fellow," 
said  Mr.  Tunney,  with  a  sudden  turn  of  magna- 
nimity; "  let  me  catch  him  or  meet  him,  and,  by 
Jove  !  I'll  insult  him— that's  all." 

"Have  you  a  personal  quarrel  with  tho  gentle- 
man?" said  the  middle-a^ed,  who  seemed  strangely 
desirous  to  keep  the  ball  of  the  speaker's  thoughts 
running  in  this  direction. 

"  Why,  no !  that  is,  yes !  But  if  I  met  him, 
I  shouldn't  mind  pulling  his  nos^e — not  a  twig. 
And  then  when  he  begged  my  pardon,  perhaps  I 
should  be  sorry  for  the  puppy,  he  being  a  strangt^r, 
and  grant  it  to  him,  if  he  a'most  went  down  on 
his  knees  and  begged  it.  But  if  I  didu't  happen 
to  be  in  the  mood,  perhaps  I  should  give  him  a 
kick  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell." 
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Mr.  Tunney  was  intemipted  at  this  point  of 
his  declamation  by  a  sudden  apparition  emerging 
from  one  of  the  state  rooms,  whose  doors  flanked 
the  upper  saloon,  where  the  party  was  assembled.  | 
The  apparition  consisted  of  a  t^Jl,  strongly  built  j 
young  man,  with  light  curling  hair,  regular 
haughty  features,  and  blue  eyes,  which  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  speaker  like  a  pair  of  spark- 
ling meteors. 

"Do  you  know  me,  sir?"  exclaimed  he  in  a 
tone  which  instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  party  upon  him,  and  told  them  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  animadversions  to  which  they 
had  been  listening,  as  their  questioning  eyes 
turned  towards  him,  **  thou  art  the  man." 

**  And  now,"  continued  he,  addressing  Mr.  Tun- 
ney, "let  me  intimate,  that  I  have  heard  your 
every  word ;  and  only  deferred  showing  myself 
until  your  statements  were  brought  to  a  close." 

Mr.  Tunney  first  turned  very  red,  and  then  as 
pale  as  death  ;  and  not  without  reason,  while  he 
glanced  at  the  strong  stalwart  figure  towering 
above  hira,  which  looked  as  if  it  could  have 
crushed  him  into  an  atomy. 

"  You  intimated  your  intention  of  pulling  my 
nose,"  said  Denning,  "now  then,  I  pull  yours;" 
and  he  drew  the  back  part  of  his  fingers  lightly 
and  jeeringly  over  the  nasal  organs  of  the  little 
gentleman.  Mr.  Tunney  sprung  to  his  feet,  as  if 
ho  had  received  a  stab.  He  was  a  braggadocio, 
but  no  coward,  and  his  small  eyes  darted  rage  and 
fire.  But  he  saw  how  hopeless  would  be  a  per- 
sonal struggle  with  the  tall  figure  that  stood 
belore  him  in  the  repose  of  conscious  strength, 
and  his  bowie  knife  was  drawn  in  a  moment. 
But  he  had  not  time  to  unclasp  the  long,  mur- 
derous, tapering  blade ;  for  Denning  seized  him  by 
the  back  of  his  coat  collar,  and  lifted  him  from 
the  floor,  and  shook  him  as  a  mastiff  shakes  a  cat 
in  his  teeth,  and  dashes  it,  and  tosses  it,  and 
shakes  it  again,  till  the  animal's  brain  reels  and 
she  is  lell  without  sense  or  motion. 

"And  so  yju  would  insult  me,  poor  catiff*," 
said  he,  "  and  you  would  bring  me  to  my  knees, 
and  you  would  cuff  me.  Ha !  ha !  but  I  do  not 
mean  seriously  to  harm  you,  poor  minion !  there's 
an  end!"  and  he  threw  him  from  him  on  the 
floor. 

The  bowie  knife  had  been  thrown  to  a  distance 
in  the  scuffle;  and  Denning  walked  over  very 
quietly,  picked  it  up,  and  threw  it  out  of  one 
of  the  open  casements  into  the  lake. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN   ATT  MS.  or   HON  CUB,  AS  MANAGED  BY  THIS  GENTLEMEN 

OF  THE    SOUTH-WEST. 

It  was  getting  very  late,  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers, either  asleep  or  stowed  away  in  the  lower 
cubius,  Mere  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  scenes 
passing  in  the  upper  sidoon.  The  young  Southerner 
\\'hom  wo  have  described,  had  thrown  away  his 
novel  at  the  first  sound  of  the  affray,  and  had 
-Nv  atchcd  it  in  the  attitude  of  the  delighted  steed, 
sjenting  the  battle  Irom  afar.  Few  except  the 
mcu  ui'  ih.j  South  AVebt  understand  the  full  zest 


of  an  affair  of  honour.  The  Eentuckian  now  pre* 
pared  himself  for  action.  He  assisted  the  fallen 
man  to  rise,  and  it  appeared  that,  beyond  the 
fright,  he  had  sustained  no  yery  serious  injury. 

"  You  have  been  insulted,  sir,"  said  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  addressing  him, —  "  I  am  ready  to  stand 
your  friend." 

"And  I,"  said  the  middle-aged  gentleman, 
starting  from  his  two  chairs,  and  entering  into  the 
affair  with  the  practised  ease  of  a  model  republicao, 
"  am  ready  to  stand  second  to  the  other  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  this 
matter  ought  not  to  end  here.  The  character  of 
one  gentleman  has  been  grossly,  abused  by  an- 
other, and  that  in  terms  of  which  the  tradaced 
gentleman  is  best  entitled  to  judge.  Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  tell  what  were  the  previous  terms  upon 
which  you  stood  with  respect  to  each  other,  nor 
what  causes  of  complaint  you  may  have  had ;  bat 
had  I  been  standing  in  the  traduced  gentlemaD's 
place,  and  a  listener  willing  or  unwilling  to  the 
terms  of  insolence  and  vituperations  with  which 
this  person  had  befouled  me — there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  an  account  could  be  closed — and  I 
know  it,  and  that  in  justice  to  myself,"  said  the 
grave  man,  looking  very  valouix)us  and  insulted. 

"  And  1,"  said  the  Ken  tuckian,  extending  his 
arm  over  the  gentleman  like  a  wing,  "  am  of 
opinion  that  this  gentleman  has  been  grossly 
mangled,  mauled  and  abused,  and  therefore  de- 
mand satisfaction  in  his.  name — instant  satisfac- 
tion." 

The  Kentuckian's  fine  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
delight.  He  was  getting  into  the  thick  of  an 
affair  in  which  he  evidently  found  himself  very 
much  at  home. 

"Quite  BO,"  returned  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  animated  with  a  kindred  spirit. 
"My  friend,"  said  he,  indicating  Mr.  Denning,  **if 
he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  will  doubtless 
think  fit  that  we  should  arrange  the  affair  imme- 
diately." 

"  What,  here!"  said  Mr.  Tunney, looking rooni 
as  well  he  might,  on  the  strange  incongruous 
situation  about  to  be  selected  for  a  duel  scone. 

"  And  stranger  things  have  happened,'*  said  the 
middle-aged,  who  looked  like  a  hound  on  tbe 
scent  of  blood,  "  and  in  stranger  situations,  and 
for  less  cause — perhaps  you  and  my  friend  may 
be  strangers  to  the  customs  of  the  South.  ^Nobody, 
I  engage,  will  interfere." 

He  took  the  Ken  tuckian  aside. 

"  All's  right,"  said  the  Kentuckian.  "  I  have  a 
couple  of  revolvers  in  fine  order" — he  ofcoune 
used  the  6otto  voce, 

"  Fire  arms  are  out  of  the  question,  note  and 
here.     AVe  must  take  the  knife." 

"  I  can  accommodate  you  there,  too,  having  a 
case  of  Californias  in  my  talked 

He  departed  to  his  state-room  to  fetch  them, 
and  returned  with  the  case  in  a  moment. 

"  There,"  said  he,  drawing  forth  one  and  uu- 
sheathing  it — it  was  nearly  double  the  size  ol  a 
large  carving-knife — "  as  pretty  a  piece  of  «*<?« 
iis  between  Columbia  lliver  and  Cape  Cod.''  -^nd 
looking  at  it  with  admiiation,  he  armed  him»^ 
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with  it>  and  tlirew  himself  into  a  fencing  position, 
and  thus,  with  foot  advanced,  and  eye  steadied, 
he  made  fierce  passes  with  it  in  the  air,  as  in  con- 
test with  some  imagiaary  antagonist,  bending, 
and  panymg,  and  striking,  after  the  attitude  and 
maimer  of  a  wild  carniTorous  bird.  **  By  Jove ! 
a  terrible  blade,"  he  uttered,  in  recovering  him- 
self; '*  I  could  split  a  man's  heart  with  it  in  a 
trice." 

"Upon  my  honour,"  said  Denning  —  "upon 
my  honour,  you  are  very,  very  civil,  gentlemen, 
in  thus  charging  yourselves  with  the  affairs  of  a 
total  stranger.  But  as  I  am  quite  competent  to  the 
management  of  my  own,  and  have  settled  them 
in  this  instance  to  my  entire  satisfaction  —  you 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  am  quite  at  a 
ha  to  understand  your  meaning." 

"Too  brave  a  person  to  feign,  I  am  sure  !"  eja- 
culated the  Kentuckian;  *'we  simply  mean  the 
natural  and  inevitable  way  of  settling  a  quarrel 
between  gentlemen." 

"I  trust  our  arrangements  may  be  satisfactory ; 
and  choice  of  weapons  suitable  to  the  wishes  of 
both  parties,"  said  the  middle-aged  gentleman. 

"Madmen!  murderers!"  thundeied  Denning. 
"  Is  this  farce  or  eai-nest  ?  " 

"Quitfeimavoidable  in  present  circumstances!*' 
Slid  the  middle-aged  gentleman ;  **  you  take  up 
your  position  here;  your  antagonist  at  arm's 
length  —  the  coast  quite  clear,  and  no  hazard  of 
interruption." 

"Do  I  understand  you ?  "  said  Denning,  begin- 
ning to  regard  for  the  first  time  the  matter  with  the 
necessary  seriousnes- ;  "do  you  mean  that  I  am 
to  take  this  two-edged  knife,  and  plunge  into 
tbat  person's  heart  or  throat  as  the  case  may  be, 
gi^n;'  him  in  fair  play  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
same  by  mine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ! "  they  all  nodded  assent. 

"  Then  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inform  you," 
be  continued,  **  that  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  on  the  part  of  my  prin- 
cipal," said  the  Kentuckian,  "  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow^. It  will  be  a  more  quiet  and  orderly 
vay  of  settling  the  thing,  perhaps.  We  can  all 
go  ashore  early  in  the  morning  at  the  first  land- 
ing, and  settle  it  in  the  woods." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  fight  at  all"— said  Den- 
ning. 

"Not  fight !  " —  screamed  the  Kentuckian. 

"  With  that ! " —  said  Denning,  indicating  Mr. 
Tunney  with  scorn. 

,  "  Well  then,"  rejoined  the  Kentuckian,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  handsome 
and  imposing  stature — '*I  take  the  quarrel  of 
this  person  upon  me  —you  fight  with  me." 

"  1  don't  fight  with  anybody" — retorted  Den- 
nmg.  <<  Xhe  gift  of  life  ought  to  be  too  precious 
to  such  as  you,  to  put  it  lawlessly  in  peril.  At 
^y  rate  I  have  no  intention  that  my  body  should 
^tand  as  a  target  for  proof  of  your  embryo  valour. 
Jimd  your  own  business,  young  man  ;  and  be  not 
in  future  so  forward  to  involve  yourself  in  the 
•tiiairs  of  others,  till  you  are  wise  enough  to  take 
Cure  of  you  own.'* 

"  liut  it*  I  choose  to  involve  myself  in  this  af- 


fair,"— returned  he,  *'  and  call  yon  out,  as  I  do 


now. 

**  Young  man,"  said  Denning,  in  a  soothinff 
tone  of  voice,  "  you  have  doubtless  friends,  and 
many  to  whom  you  are  dear  —  a  mother  or  a 
sister." 

**  We  are  quits  there,  I  fancy,'*  he  answered ; 
but  that  won't  hinder  me  from  proving  myself  a 
man,  and  a  gentleman." 

"  Bah !  man ! "  said  Denning ;  **  all  that  blarney 
is  exploded  now ;  and  people  are  beginning  to  be 
i-easonable  enough  to  see  that  there  are  other  and 
more  creditable  ways  of  proving  one's  manhood 
and  high  breeding,  than  by  standing  in  a  gracel'ul 
manner  to  await  the  entrance  of  a  bullet  into  one's 
brain.  Believe  me,  my  young  friend,  you  will 
not  have  advanced  far  into  the  thick  of  the  battle 
of  Ufe,  before  discovering  there  are  worse  evils, 
and  more  trying  to  one's  fortitude,  than  standing 
face  to  face  with  death." 

Denning  looked  nearly  as  young  as  the  Ken- 
tuckian, but  a  certain  matured  expression,  (ga- 
thered perhaps  from  vicissitude  and  suffering  — 
those  slow  lengtheners  out  of  time,  and  always 
inexpressibly  touching  when  seen  in  conjunction 
with  the  round  and  beautiiul  lines  of  youth,) 
made  nothing  incongruous  in  the  air  of  superiority 
which  he  thus  assumed  towards  him.  It  was 
probably  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  Ken- 
tuckian's  fiery  blood ;  for,  subsequent  to  this,  he 
made  no  rejoinder,  and  seemed  to  have  quite  lost 
sight  of  his  warlike  intentions.  He  restored  his 
Californias  to  their  case,  and  began  to  whistle 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

As  to  poor  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  he  seemed 
quite  delighted  to  be  out  of  the  scrape ;  and  the 
only  party  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  of  affairs 
was  the  middle-aged  gentleman  who  had  occupied 
the  two  chairs,  and  who  had  secvcd  in  so  signal  a 
manner  as  aider  and  abettor. 

'*  There  has  been  a  d— d  row,"  said  Mr. 
Chauncey  Pike  to  his  friend,  as  soon  as  they  had 
fastened  the  door  of  their  double-bedded  state- 
room. **  If  your  life  or  that  'ere  other  chap's 
didn't  go  for  it,  it  wasn't  the  fault  of  that  middle- 
aged  cove.  I  never  saw  such  a  d d  blood- 
thirsty villain." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  it  at  all,"  returned  Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney,  desirous  doubtless  of  the  bliss  of 
forgetfulness ;  **hold  your  tongue  and  let  us  go  to 
sleep." 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  KACE. 

On  the  following  morning.  Denning,  who  had 
slept  late,  was  awakened  by  symptoms  of  a  great 
bustle  on  the  decks ;  and  directly  the  voice  of  ono 
of  the  stewards  calling  out  in  the  cabin  off  which 
he  slept,  —  **Tho  Slar  of  the  JFed  close  at 
hand,  gentlemen,  and  we  are  going  to  race  her," 
— explained  the  cause.  The  boat  in  which  they 
were  sailing  had  remained  the  recognised  cham- 
pion of  the  Western  rivers  ever  since  she  had 
been  launched ;  and  her  pretensions  had  been 
quite  unchallenged,  until  of  late  the  capabiliLies 
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claimed  for  the  new  iron  Bteamer,  Star  of  the 
Westf  threatened  to  lay  her  proud  licad  low. 
Everybody  was  talking  of  the  Star  of  the  West. 
8he  had  made  one  or  two  trial  trips,  and  g  eat 
expectations  were  entertained  from  the  reports  of 
her  speed  circulated  on  those  occasions.  The 
Father  cf  Waters  was  a  mere  punt  to  her,  and 
she  only  longed  tor  a  fair  start  and  a  long  run,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  durting  a -head  of  that 
boat  into  tho  middle  of  next  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
wished, — that  was  all,  —  the  upstart  was  once  in 
working  order,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  would 
just  give  her  five  minutes  to  fail  behind  out  of 
sight,  and  leave  her  in  ^hat  space  of  time  just 
fifty  miles  in  the  wake  of  sunrise, — and  no  mis- 
take. 

Large  bets  were  taken  on  the  two  vessels. 
Eegular  gamblers,  who  in  this  country  of  change 
and  incertitude  follow  the  betting  profession  ad  a 
legalized  and  lucrative  means  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood; interested  owners,  who  wished  to  give 
the  vessels  the  advantage  of  being  talked  about ; 
gentlemen  at  ease,  who  wanted  excitement,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  money,  came  for- 
ward in  great  variety  to  the  betting  books ;  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  were  known  to  be  at 
stake  at  what  time  soever  these  two  vessels  should 
be  pitted  against  each  other. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Star  of  the  West  in 
the  vicinity  was  at  this  moment  quite  accidental ; 
at  least,  if  designed,  the  design  was  buried  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  captain  and  crew.  Passengers,  dis- 
relishing the  position  of  stiinding  above  a  gigantic 
bomb-shell,  which  if  it  does  not  explode  is  not  the 
fault  of  those  who  have  it  in  charge  —  naturall)' 
avoid  a  boat  intent  to  race ;  though,  such  is  the 
power  of  rivalry  in  the  human  breast,  that  once 
fairlj'  embarked  in  the  excitement  of  the  contest, 
passengers  become  so  interested  as  to  lose  all 
sense  of  danger.  The  long-expected  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  two  bouts  was  at  length  arrived,  and 
everything  favourable  to  the  approaching  trial. 
The  river  here  was  wide,  the  navigation  at  this 
part  of  it  excellent.  The  morning  was  beautifully 
clear,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  retardatory  or  other- 
wise, to  interfere  with  the  regular  steam-power  of 
the  vessels;  and  everybody  on  deck,  including 
ladies,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  only  anxious  for 
the  commencement  of  the  race.  The  Father  of 
Waters  was  going  at  half-speed,  awaiting  the 
arrival  abreast  of  her  opponent,  to  have  a  fair 
start.  But  she  was  getting  up  steam  in  a  tre- 
mendous manner,  and  her  furnaces  were  roaring 
and  blazing  like  the  heart  of  Etna  before  a  con- 
vulsion. The  coal-caniers  were  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  double  quick  time,  and  the 
furnace- men  heaping  it  on  to  the  devouring  fire 
that  blazed,  and  consumed,  and  refused  to  be 
satisfied.  The  engine-men  oiled  afresh  the  screws 
and  wheels  and  joints  of  the  mighty  iron  monster 
that  was  expected  momently  to  ])iunge  into  the 
tough  of  the  struggle  ;  and  everybody,  down  to 
the  smallest  engine-boy,  appeared  animated  with 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  resolved  to  beat,  if  beating 
was  in  them,  or  die  at  their  post. 


At  length,  the  Star  of  the  West  was  clean 
abreast.  "  Three  cheers,  my  boys,  and  on  for  it !" 
tx)an'd  th(*  captain  from  the  paddle-box. 

The  three  cheers  were  given,  and  a  shrill 
whistle  like  a  sliriek  from  the  steam-pipe  as  a 
signal,  and  both  vessels  started.  They  were  bow 
almost  to  bow,  with  a  hundred  yards  botweea. 
They  were  both  high-pressures,  with  double  en- 
gines —  as  neat  a  match  as  ever  tried  it  oa  a  scud 
on  the  Western  waters.  The  great  length  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  was  thought  a  point  agaiost 
her,  being  no  less  than  "  one-sixteenth  of  a  mill'/' 
as  was  written  in  very  large  characters  on  the 
paneling  of  her  saloon,  from  stem  to  stern.  But  it 
was  compensated  for  by  her  murowness,  and  the 
prodigious  sharpness  of  her  keel,  which  cut  the 
water  like  a  knife.  She  had  powerful  engines 
too ;  by  many  considered  to  be  too  powerful  lor 
the  slightness  of  her  build :  but  she  went  under 
them  gallantly,  though  trembling  in  every  fibre, 
like  an  aspen  under  a  strong  gale. 

*'If  her  engines  hold  out,"  Siiid  her  captain, 
**  I  have  no  fear  of  the  old  Mississip  —  that  she'll 
whip  every  roaring  imp  between  this  and  the 
world's  end." 

"Her  engines — no  dread  that  they'll  be  the 
first  to  fail ;  they  are  as  tough  as  the  steady  poles/' 
replied  the  first  engineer. 

"Give  it  to  them,  then,  and  no  stint;  clap 
everj'thing  on  your  valve,  and  don't  let  a  \yhitf 
be  lost ;  and  caiTy  on  to  eternity,  if  you  like— no 
hinder  from  me."     So  said  the  captain. 

The  Star  was  of  a  different  build ;  altogether 
shoi'ter,  and  not  so  elegant-looking.  She  was 
shaped  like  a  couple  of  wedges  joined  at  thebnwd 
ends,  the  stern  edge  only  being  a  very  little 
thicker  than  the  bow.  She  was  built  on  an  en- 
tirely new  principle  from  the  ordinary  river  boats, 
which  show  all  th(?ir  bulk  above  water,  having 
only  a  narrow  cut- water  submerged.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  drew  as  much  water  as  the  depth  of  the 
river  would  admit ;  and  with  her  sharp  and  elegant 
bow,  ftirrowed  her  way  through  it  like  a  plough, 
and  cast  it  on  each  side  of  her  without  foam,  or 
ripple,  as  easily  as  the  beak  of  an  eagle  makes  lU 
way  through  the  air  for  the  body  of  the  majestic 
bird.  Keeping  side  by  side  for  some  time,  their 
heavy  alternate  coughs  labouring  on  the  air,  tlic 
two  boats  shot,  rather  than  glided  over  the  de- 
scending current  of  the  gloss}''  river.  But,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  superiority  of  tho  older 
boat  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  her  anUgomst 
slowly,  though  surely,  fell  behind. 

"  Whe-ew  !"  have  a  tow-rope  ?  Whe-ew  I  take 
our  blessing  and  good-bye.  Come  along,  and  hi  s 
take  a  trip  round  ye."  Such  and  sundry  cjacU' 
lations  proceeded  from  the  decks  of  the  Fatkr  of 
Waters, 

"  Tell  the  men  to  stop  that,"  roared  the  captain; 

"  the  battle  is  not  over  yet." 

The  river  here  widened  considerably,  and  it 
appear. -d  that  tho  Mississippi  lo^t  the  udvanl^^ 
which  tho  superior  narrowness  of  her  hull  affonliHi 

her  in  overcoming  the  greater  re>istance,  o^' 
sioned  by  a  more  limited  breadth  of  water.  H^J 
opponent  proceeded  with  much  greater  ease  an 
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freedom  over  the  widening  lake,  and  it  became  too 
evident  that  she  was  rapidly  gaining  her  lost  wa)'. 
On  she  came,  nearer  and  nearer,  liil  at  length  she 
was  fairly  abreast. 

"Gire  it  to  her,  lads,  down  there,"  roared  the 
ciptiiin  of  the  Mimmppi,  **  Give  it  to  her,  every- 
thing; she  can  bear !" 

"  The  furnaces  are  blazin'  choke  full !"  was  the 
reply. 

"Try  the  oil,  then;  there's  a  hogshead  in 
waitin*." 

With  the  furj'  of  the  blazing  oil,  the  Jfwm- 
tippi^exii  faster  and  faster;  but  her  adversary 
was  still  bow  to  bow. 

"  Then^'s  some  casks  of  lard  down  there ;  heap 
on  ever3rthing.  Go  it,  brave  Mmmip  .'"  as  the 
boat  coughing,  and  panting,  and  trembling,  kept 
np  with  her  younger  and  stronger  advcrsarj* — 
slightly  retarding,  as  it  appeared,  but  still  deler- 
minod  to  do  or  die. 

"Everything  on  tho  valve,  sir,  but  it  won't 
hold !"  said  the  chief  engineer. 

"It  must  hold;  don't  let  a  puff  escape,  or  be 
blamed  for  it." 

The  chief  engineer  sat  down  on  the  sa/eti/'Valve, 
and  added  to  it  the  weight  of  his  body. 

Poor  old  Mississippi,  she  did  valiantly ;  but  the 
Star  was  now  a  full  boat's  length  a-head,  a  dis- 
tance which  she  kept  easily  and  proudly,  and  with 
Tery  little  trouble  to  herself. 

"Why  don't  you  keep  your  steam  up,  villains? 
don't  you  see  we're  falling  astern  like." 

"  She  can't  bear  more — impossible." 

"  We'll  ^ee  that,"  said  the  captain,  descending 
from  the  paddle-box;  but  before  he  was  half-way 
down  the  steps,  an  explosion,  like  the  crack  of  a 
vertical  thunderbolt  followed,  and  the  steamer  was 
involved  in  vapour  and  darkness.  Vapour,  va- 
pour—boiling hot — appeared  to  fill  all  the  space 
where  she  had  been ;  and  machinery,  wheels,  and 
motion  were  at  rest,  as  if  by  magic.  Shrieks  and 
Bcreams  followed  ;  and  some  threw  themselves  into 
the  water  to  escape  the  bath  of  boiling  air  which 
snm)unded  them,  and,  piercing  to  the  very  bone, 
devoured  them  with  scorching  agonies.  Others, 
less  unfortunate,  were  propelled  into  the  air,  and 
fell  into  the  river  in  stunned  and  shapeless  masses, 
or  in  Ufeless  fragments.  When  the  steam  had 
cleared  away,  a  gutted  and  misshapen  wreck  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  old  proud  Father  of  Waters, 
So  terrible  had  been  the  explosion,  that  the  whole 
centre  part  of  tho  vessel,  including  the  machinery, 
M  been  shivered  to  fragments ;  and  tho  decks 
''ere  torn  and  splintered  in  the  direction  of  the 
bow  and  stem.  At  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
place,  a  crowd  of  the  unhurt  were  huddled  toge- 
ther, and  momentarily  expecting  death,  as  the 
vewel  was  settling  down  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
astonishing. 

ITie  Star  of  the  West  had  come  alongside  di- 
rectly that  the  dispersion  of  tho  vapour  had 
allowed  her  to  do  so  with  safety  to  her  passengers 
and  crew ;  but  that  short  lapse  of  time  had  ren- 
dered her  cnpabili  y  of  affording  much  assistance, 
jwtter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Severid  jumped  on 
Mvd from  th«  ware^k  and  assisted  others;  but  it 


was  now  almo5^t  on  a  level  with  the  water,  sink- 
ing with  frighttul  rapidity  and  threatening  to 
suck  everything  down  in  the  whirlpool  of  its 
descent.  Loud  screams  filled  the  air,  when 
Arthur  Denning,  who  had  been  making  frantic 
effort**  to  assist  everybody,  at  length  leaped  fi-om 
the  wreck  the  moment  he  could  no  longer  stay 
with  safety,  and  gained  the  other  vessel.  At  length, 
the  old  steamer  went  down  with  one  great  gulp, 
which  drew  in,  and  tossed  the  other  vessel  vio- 
lently on  the  subsequent  swell;  and  then,  in  a 
short  time,  appeared  several  bodies,  and  the  heads 
of  drowning  and  swimming  men,  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  tlie  vessel,  some  gaily  painted,  others 
shattered  and  blackened,  in  fine,  a  fi-ightf  ul  picture 
of  ruin  and  death  —  and  then  all  was  stillness. 
They  were  not  far  distant  from  the  shore,  but  for 
those  who  were  unable,  or  too  exhausted  to  swim, 
too  far.  The  boats  of  the  Star  were  out,  and 
saved  many  lives;  but  others  sank  out  of  sight 
before  they  could  be  reached.  Denning,  while 
leaning  over  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel  which  he 
had  happily  gainiKl,  noticiHl  the  figure  of  a  man 
struggling  and  splashing  in  the  water  not  far 
away  between  it  and  the  shore  Tho  man  had 
sunk  twice  and  come  up ;  and  Denning  well  knew 
that  from  the  fatal  third  plunge  he  would  rise  no 
more.  No  boat  was  near,  and  animated  by  an 
impulse  of  humanity,  being  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, he  threw  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  in  to  the 
water,  and  swam  towards  him.  Keep  your  head 
up  —  a  moment  more  —  and  I  shall  reach  you  — 
he  roared  between  the  pantings  of  his  breath. 
The  man  leaped  breast  high  out  of  the  water,  but 
did  not  appear  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words 
addressed  to  him.  He  looked  wildly  and  hope- 
lessly round,  and  Denning  was  so  near  him  that 
he  could  see  his  eyes.  They  were  quite  like  those 
of  a  fatuous  person,  and  all  sense  sec  med  to  be 
gone  from  them  beyond  a  hapless  idiotic  hoiTor. 
**  By  heaven,  the  Kentuckian  1  "  ejaculated  Den- 
ning, and  he  struck  towards  him  with  re- doubled 
foree.  In  vain !  he  sank  slowly,  his  head  was 
half  under  water  —  it  disappeared.  "Lost," 
murmured  Denning,  as  in  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  him,  he  found  that  he  had  sunk  from 
beneath  it,  and  the  dark  muddy  river  hid  every- 
thing from  sight.  Denning  dived  like  a  water- 
bird  down  above  the  spot  —  and  re-appeared  in 
a  minute  or  two,  holding  ihe  figure  by  the  back 
of  the  neck.  He  swam  by  one  hand  with  his 
burden  towards  the  shore.  He  reached  it,  and  was 
assisted  to  land  by  some  woodsmen  from  a  log  settle- 
ment that  was  hard  by.  They  carried  the  half- 
drowned  man  to  one  of  the  huts,  where  Denning 
followed,  and  directed  the  proper  means  to  be 
used  for  his  recovery.  This  was  accomplished 
after  some  time ;  and  being  warmed  and  re-invi- 
«;orated,  he  passed  into  a  sound  and  healthful 
sleep.  Denning  got  dried,  and  sat  down  and 
watched  the  young  man  whose  life  he  had  been 
the  means  of  saving;  and  as  he  i^gnrded  his 
noble  and  prepossessing  exterior,  he  thought  what 
a  strange  freak  of  chance  it  was  that  had  linked 
ihem  so  together  in  mutters  of  life  and  death.  He 
iclt  a  strange  interest  in  the  young  man,  excited 
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perhaps  by  his  helpless  situation  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  rendered  him  a  service ;  and 
all  desolated  as  his  heart  was,  bog.m  to  feel  a  sad 
pleasure  in  welcoming  there  once  more  the  stir- 
rings of  a  new  regard,  and  in  experiencing  anew 
the  throbbings  of  affection  and  sympathy,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  only  makes  life  intolerable.  The 
young  man  slept  on,  and  Denning  watched  him 
with  the  solicitude  of  an  elder  brother.  He 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  disturbed,  and  saw  the 
steam-boat,  their  only  means  of  conveyance  from  the 
spot,  depart  with  its  freight  of  saved  and  wounded 
to  a  neighbouring  city.  As  boats  were  passing 
and  repassing  almost  every  hour  on  this  great 
line  of  thoroughfare  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
he  knew  thi*y  could  be  transported  thence  when- 
ever they  chose  it.  He  determined  to  remain  in 
the  hut  for  the  night.  He  would  throw  a  buf- 
falo skin  on  the  ffoor,  and  so  accommodate  him- 
self with  a  bed.  As  to  the  matter  of  clothes,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  deprivation,  having 
lost  his  luggage  in  the  explosion. 

Towards  evening  the  Kentuckian  awoke.  He 
bad  been  lying  in  a  closet,  and  Denning  was  in 
the  adjoining  apartment  half  asleep  on  his  buffalo. 
He  started  up  on  hearing  him  call,  and  went 
towards  him. 

**  I  believe,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  *'  I  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  my  life." 

''  If  I  had  not  been  a  good  swimmer,  it  might 
possibly  have  been  a  forfeit." 

"  Take  my  warmest  thanks — though  no  thanks 
can  ever  repay  you." 

**  Oh !  never  mind  it,"  said  Denning,  "  only 
let  US  be  friends." 


'*  Groat  heavens !  ejaculated  the  Kentuckian, 
recognising  him ;  •*  are  you  the  man  1  waated  to 
fight  with  last  night." 

"You  see,"  said  Denning,  laughing,  "if  you 
had  maimed  me  or  wounded  me,  I  could  not  hare 
come  so  opportunely  to  the  rescue." 

**  You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  said  the  Kentuckian, 
"and  a  noble  one  too.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be 
indebted  to  you,"  and  with  the  true  Southern 
warmth  he  threw  himself  on  his  neck  and  em- 
braced him  heartily.  "  Oh !  I  have  it  now,"  he 
continued,  "  can  you  not  come  with  me  for  a  fevr 
days  to  our  place  at  Caphtor,  and  my  mother  a&d 
Alida  shall  thank  you.  Caphtor  is  only  a  mile 
from  the  city  of  Noph,  and  a  few  hours  steam  on 
the  river  will  take  us  there." 

Denning  hesitated  a  moment. 

**  Any  very  urgent  business  to  preyent?"  said 
his  friend. 

But  as  Denning  had  really  no  very  urgent  bua* 
ness,  except  to  escape  from  his  own  thoughts,  he 
rather  hailed  this  opportunity  than  otherwise  as  s 
means  of  distraction  from  them,  and  agreed  to 
accompany  the  Kentuckian  to  his  home.  Thty 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  talking  ovef  the 
sad  adventure  of  the  explosion ;  and  on  the  fal- 
lowing morning,  Denning,  arrayed  in  a  woods- 
man's frook  which  he  had  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  denizens  of  the  hut,  stepped  with  his  friend 
into  a  skiff  to  meet  a  down*  river  steam-boat  which 
was  close  at  hand.  They  got  on  board,  and 
towards  the  afternoon  were  both  safely  landud  on 
the  wharf  in  that  famous  South-western  port,  the 
city  of  Noph. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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A   STORY   OF  A  "  BUNNEB." 


Bob  Bellamy,  or,  as  he  had  no  objection  to  be 
called,  Ready-money  Bob,  was  thirty  years  ago 
a  rising  tradesman  in  a  small  country  market- 
town  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis. He  was  a  man  of  singular  vivacity,  ever 
in  a  state  of  rather  boisterous  cbeerftilness,  and 
prone  to  hasty,  almost  headlong,  activity  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  various  enterprises.  He  had 
thriven  well  in  his  business,  or  rather  businesses, 
for,  like  most  of  the  •*  remarkable  men"  in  country 
places,  he  had  united  every  analogous  pursuit  to 
his  professed  occupation  as  a  carpenter.  Thus  he 
builded  houses  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
and  reared  roofs  over  the  temporary  habitations, 
or  monuments  over  the  permanent  ones,  of  his 
customers.  The  ringing  voice  of  the  anvil,  and 
the  click  of  the  stone-cutter's  chisel,  were  heard 
in  his  domain  of  business  as  well  as  the  crash  of 
the  saw  and  the  tap  of  the  hammer ;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  any  important  event  took  place  in  the 
domestio  circles  of  the  inhabitants  of  C ,  but 


friend  Bob  was  mixed  up  with  it  in  some  war  or 
other  connected  with  his  numerous  avocations. 
He  was  fond  of  attributing  his  prosperity  to  a 
talent,  which  ho  certainly  possessed,  of  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  to  his  habit  of  acting 
upon  his  first  impressions.  These  he  contended 
were  the  safest  guide,  and  declared  that  if  he  ertf 
suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  second  thoughts, 
he  was  sure  to  lose  money  or  money's  worth  hj 
deliberation.  Bpb  was  two-and- thirty  years  old 
when  he  married,  and  his  marriage,  like  all  his 
undertakings,  was  quite  a  sudden  and  spontaneoos 
speculation.  An  acquaintance  of  three  weeks 
ripened  in  that  brief  period  into  a  proposal,  which 
hiding  favourably  received  by  the  lady,  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  fix  the  happy  day  at  the  termi- 
nation of  three  more.  The  course  of  true  loye.  la 
this  instance  at  least,  ran,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  successful  suitor,  as  smooth  as  a  jack-plan« 
over  a  deal- board,  because,  as  he  cbtuwcteristicallf 
observed,  "  both  parties  meant  business  andkncf 
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what  they  were  about."  No  sooner  were  these 
preliminaries  arranged,  than  the  bridegroom  set 
off  for  London  with  an  unusuiilly  large  .order  lor 
Mr.  Timothy  Flight,  an  upholsterer  with  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  with  whom  he  had  often 
done  business,  and  whom  he  now  commissioned  to 
furnish  his  new  cottage  according  to  an  inventory 
which  he  had  carefully  made  out,  and  to  have  it 
ready  in  good  time  for  the  reception  of  his  wife. 
The  man  of  mahogany,  who  was  too  good  a  judge 
of  the  advantages  of  **  cash  on  delivery*'  to  neglect 
such  a  commission,  performed  Bob's  behest  in 
double  quick  time,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  future  mistress  of  the  house,  who  superin- 
tended the  arrangement  of  the  goods  as  fast  as 
they  arrived.  The  carter  who  unloaded  the  last 
consignment  delivered  a  bill  for  the  whole,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £300,  with  an  intimation  from 
Flight,  the  ftirnisher,  that  he  would  himself  call 
in  a  day  or  two  for  a  settlement.  Mr.  Bellamy's 
ready  cash  happened  to  be  low  at  this  particular 
juncture,  owing  to  the  demands  of  a  profitable 
speculation  in  timber  which  had  swallowed  up 
most  of  his  capital.  When  Flight  came  down. 
Bob,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  gave  his  accept  • 
ance  for  £200  at  a  month's  date,  and  paying  the 
remainder  in  cash,  promised  to  call  upon  him 
before  the  month  had  expired  and  to  redeem  tho 
note.  The  wedding  came  ofi'in  a  quiet  but  highly 
respectable  manner,  and  the  pair  set  forth  to  spend 
a  few  days,  or  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  in  London, 
to  scrutinize  the  lions  of  the  season.  During 
their  honeymoon.  Bob,  having  one  morning  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  his  wife's  little  fortune,  called 
upon  Flight  with  the  express  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing his  promise  and  the  note.  It  happened  that 
the  upholsterer  himself  was  not  in  the  way ;  but 
his  wife,  a  busy,  bustling  woman,  who  transacted 
most  of  his  shop  business,  offered  to  receive  the 
money,  and  giving  a  voucher,  to  send  the  note  to 

Mr.  Bellamy's  address  at  C ,  so  soon  as  her 

husbaud  returned  home.  Bob,  not  relishing  the 
idea  of  lugging  the  cash  about  with  him,  it  being 
mostly  in  gold,  and  never  giving  it  a  second 
thought,  paid  over  the  £200  to  the  wife,  and 
taking  her  receipt,  which  only  acknowledged  the 
amount,  without  specifying  what  for,  bade  her 
good  day,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
during  the  next  six  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  business  brought  Bob  to 
London,  and  then  he  recollected  the  affair;  and 
happening  to  find  himself  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  warehouses  of 
the  upholsterer,  intending  to  recover  and  destroy 
the  note.  But  Flight's  shop  had  disappeared; 
the  house  was  surrounded  with  a  dusty  hoarding, 
and  was  already  half  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  a  new  street ;  and  none  of  the  neighbours  to 
whom  he  applied  could  give  him  an)'  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  late  tenant.  Again, 
dismissing  the  subject  from  his  mind,  he  transacted 
his  business,  and  mounting  the  short  stage, 
returned  home. 

Bob's  matrimonial  speculation,  like  most  of  his 
other  business  adventures,  throve  entirely  to  his 
hking.    His  wife,  he  said,  knew  her  place  and 


his,  and  kept  the  house  in  excellent  order,  presid- 
ing as  ably  within  doors  as  he  could  do  without. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  wedded  year,  she  presented 
him  with  a  son  and  heir,  to  the  infinite  increase 
of  his  volubility  and  merriment.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicings  on  this  festive  occasion,  and  during 
the  very  height  of  his  self-gratulations,  he  was 
astounded  by  a  letter  Irom  Messrs.  Diddle  and 
Doo,  of  Furnivai's  inn,  requesting  most  politely 
that  Mr.  Robert  Bellamy  would  do  them  the 
favour  to  refer  them  to  his  solicitor,  upon  whom 
they  might  serve  process  in  behalf  of  their  client, 
Mr.  Shadrach  Snatch,  of  Whitechapel-road,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sum  of  £200,  for  which  said 
Shadrach  held  Mr.  Robert  Bellamy's  acceptance. 
Bob  received  this  delectable  epistle,  while  sitting 
with  a  snug  evening  party  of  gossips  at  his  own 
fireside.  He  had  no  sooner  read  it,  than,  starting 
like  a  galvanized  "subject"  with  a  jerk,  that 
threw  his  bouncing  baby  from  his  knee  plump 
into  the  nurse's  face,  he  uttered  the  three  portent- 
ous syllables,  "  Here's  a  go !"  and  nished  off  to 
the  stable.  In  three  minutes  he  was  on  the  back 
of  one  of  his  long  tailed,  sable,  hearse-drawing 
steeds,  and  spurring  and  floundering  forwards  on 
the  road  to  London. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night,  and  I  was 
in  the  act  of  lighting  my  bed-room  candle,  intent 
upon  an  expedition  to  the  land  of  Nod,  when  I 
heard  the  sudden  pull  up  of  a  heavy  cantering 
steed  in  the  splashy  road,  which  was  followed,  an 
instant  after,  by  a  loud  and  prolonged  rat-a-tat  at 
the  door.  Another  moment,  and  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Bob  Bellamy,  his  red  face  spotted 
with  mud,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  stood  betbre 
me.  "What's  the  matter,  now,  Bob.^"  I  asked. 
"  Everything's  the  matter,"  said  he,  "  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  pay  it."  With  that  he  began  pacing 
about  the  room,  and  puffing  and  blowing  with 
hurry  and  excitement,  unburdened,  as  fast  as  he 
could  find  breath,  his  business  and  indignation. 
"  1  have  come  to  you  for  advice,"  said  he;  "I  hate 
law  and  lawyers,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
as  I  come  along  to  be  guided  by  you  in  the  mat- 
ter." 1  knew  very  little  of  law  myself,  but  yet 
enough  to  inform  him,  that  unless  he  could 
recover  the  note,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
to  pay  the  amount.  "  In  the  mean  time,"  I 
remarked,  "  as  you  say  the  note  has  never  been 
presented,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  successfully 
sued  for  non-payment,  at  least  until  that  ceremony 
has  been  performed.  We  will  have  the  advice  of 
a  lawyer  in  the  morning." 

Accordingly  we  repaired  immediately  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  in 
the  classic  locality  of  Pump- court,  Temple,  then  ad- 
ministered law  in  doses  large  or  small,  pro  re  natd, 
to  all  suitors,  for  a  consideration,  of  course.  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  was  not  at 
all  complimentary  to  his  client,  but  scolded  him 
curtly  for  being  such  a  noodle  as  to  part  with  his 
money  without  receiving  back  his  acceptance. 
He  advised  Bob  to  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to 
recover  the  note  by  any  possible  m<  ans,  even  by 
purchase  if  by  no  othtr  way — to  seek  out  Mr. 
iSnatch|  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Messrs, 
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Diddle  and  Doo  in  the  transaction,  but  to  refer 
them  to  him — promising  to  keep  them  in  check 
it*  necessary,  hy  interposing  the  "  law's  delay,'*  in 
order  to  give  time  lor  the  negociation  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  note,  or  for  its  recovery  by  any 
menus  that  should  offer.  He  asked  to  see  the 
lawyer  8  letter,  and  having  perused  it,  returned  it 
to  the  intended  victim,  with  the  observation  that 
he  knew  the  writer  well,  and  that  he  wts  not  a 
man  likely  to  be  deterred  by  nny  moral  considera- 
tions from  making  the  most  of  any  claim  which 
he  legally  p08sei?sed.  We  thence  returned  to  my 
lodgings,  to  consider  deliberately  what  steps  it 
might  be  desirable  or  indeed  possible  to  take.  As 
yet  1  had  not  read  the  threatening  letter,  or  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  present  holder  of  the  note; 
and  almost  without  knowing  why,  I  asked  for  a 
sight  of  it.  When  my  eye  fell  upon  the  name  of 
Shadrach  Snatch,  I  could  not  help  a  sudden  start. 
**  Oh  oh,"  thought  I  to  myself,    "  can  this  be 

*  limping  Shad,'   the   billiard-marker  of  B , 

who  absconded  thence  two  years  ago  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  him  ?  If  so  I  would  take 
him  in  hand  myself.  If  he  be  the  holder  of  the 
note  the  risk  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  be.''  I 
did  not  acquaint  Bob  with  my  suspicions,  based 
as  they  were  onl)'  on  the  singularity  of  the  name ; 
but  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  confide  the 
business  to  my  care,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  I  would  make  enquiries,  and  ascer- 
tain what  could  be  done  to  save  the  money.  To 
this  he  was  but  too  glad  to  assent,  and  resuming 
his  constitutional  vivacity,  despatched  a  note  to 
Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo,  referring  them  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  the  Temple,  as  his  solicitor, — and  re- 
turned home. 

All  that  I  knew  of  Shadrach  Snatch  were  the 
simple  facts  that  he  had  been  lessee  and  marker  oi 
a  billiard- table  at  which  I  had  on  a  iiiw  occasions 
spent  i\TL  hour  in  recreative  exercise,  and  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  highest  character  for  probity. 
He  was  a  very  curious-looking  subject,  with  fea- 
tures essentially  forbidding ;  ho  was  indebted  to 
nature  for  a  most  terrific  squint  and  a  squeaking 
voice,  which  when  the  owner  was  excited  by  pas- 
sion, changed  into  a  husky,  hissing  kind  of  whisper 
— and  to  art  for  a  wooden  leg,  upon  which  he 
slowly  stumped  round  the  table  after  the  balls 
as  they  were  pocketed  by  his  customers,  and  upon 
which,  as  he  could  never  be  said  to  run,  he  had 
managed  to  walk  deeply  into  debt  with  a  round 
number  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  before  he 
abruptly  walked  off  and  left  them  all,  as  well 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  billiard -table,  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him.   I  consulted  the  Loudon 
Directory  of  the  year,  but  not  a  single  Shadrach 
Snatch  had  Mr.  Kobson  installed  in  his  columns. 
Devoting  a  bracing  day  to  the  purpose  of  a  search, 
I  put  on  a  cast-off  suit  and  a  travelling  cap,  and 
set  my  face  towards  Whitechupel,  reading  every 
sign-board  as  I  w^ent  along  in  search  of  the  word 
•*  Billiards."    I  entered  eveiy  place,  and  they  were 
not  many,  where  intimation  was  thus  given  that 
the  game  was  played  within.    Though  on  foot  the 
whole  of  the  day,  my  investigation  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  I  was  returning  home  resolved  upon 


renewing  it  on  the  morrow,  when  in  passing  a 

low  public- house  in street,  a  full  hour  alter 

dark,  I  heard  the  click  of  the  ivory  balls.  Opening 
a  door  in  what  appeared  a  dead  wall,  I  came, 
after  ascending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  to  another 
door  covered  with  green  baize,  through  a  pane  of 
glass  in  one  of  the  upper  panels  of  which  I  could 
see  what  was  going  on.  A  fat  footman  in  grey 
livery  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  stroke ;  a  knot 
of  seedy  and  unniistakeable  gamblers  were  seated 
on  benches  or  leaning  with  their  backs  against  the 
wall,  watching  the  game.  I  could  see  nothing 
of  Shadrach,  and  was  about  to  retire  when  the 
marker,  a  sallow-faced  lad  of  seventeen,  caught 
sight  of  my  face,  and  came  to  open  the  door  and 
invite  my  entrance.  I  walked  in  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  taking  a  seat,  appeared  to  watch  at- 
tentively the  game  that  was  going  on.  The  fat 
lootman  beat  his  antagonist,  and  then,  that  match 
being  concluded  challenged  another,  who  declined 
the  confiict.  The  marker  drew  his  attention  to 
me,  who  being  a  stranger  must  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  playing. 
1  could  do  no  less  than  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
footman,  and  cheerfully  losing  a  few  sixpences  in 
deference  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  loys- 
teries  of  "chalking,"  "screwing,"  "walking," 
and  the  "  side-twist,"  became  quite  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  him  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  declined  playing  again,  and 
hoping  he  would  give  me  my  revenge  another 
night,  proposed  to  my  friend  in  livery  that  he 
should  taste  the  landlord*s  ale  with  me  bi>low. 
The  proposition  suited  him  exactly,  and  we  de- 
scended by  another  door  into  the  parlour  of  the 
public- house,  when  I  called  for  refreshment 
While  we  were  making  an  end  of  it,  I  pumped 
him  easily  enough  of  all  the  infoi  mation  of  the 
nature  I  was  in  search  of  which  he  was  able  to 
^ive.  lie  knew  the  merits  and  peculiariiits  of 
every  table  in  the  district,  and  the  price  per  game, 
and  also  what  other  species  of  gambling  was  either 
openly  permitted,  or  covertly  practised  at  the 
several  resorts.  At  hngth  when  I  thought  the 
list  was  completed,  he  added,  "  there's  a  cheap 

crib  in court,  Stumper  Snatch's,  where  you 

can  play  for  a  penny  a  game  by  day-hght,  and 
three-halfpence  by  gas, —  but  hang  me  il  it  isn't 
as  dear  as  a  four- penny  table,  because  the  dog  has 
made  his  pockets  as  wide  as  church-doon,  and 
the  corners  *draw'  infernally  to  boot."  I  al- 
ready smelt  my  man.  "  Wh}'  do  you  call  him 
Stumper?"  I  asked.  "  Oh,  just  bt-cause  he's  a 
one-legged  *un,  that's  all,  but  he's  an  artful  cove, 
that ;  I  never  play  there ;  if  you  don  t  keip  score 
yourself,  by  George,  you'll  find  you  are  twenty 
a- piece  before  you've  made  eleven."  Having 
now  got  all  I  wanted  out  of  him,  I  parted  from 
the  footman,  suddenly  recollettting  a  particular 
engagement,  and  returned  home. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  evening,  still 
clad  in  the  same  guise,  I  made  my  way  to  — - 
court,  Whitechapel-road.  It  was  dark,  and  the 
court  w^as  but  ill  lighted,  so  that  I  could  see  no 
announcement  of  billiards  or  anything  else,  and 
should  certainly  have  missed  the  object  of  myseaah 
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but  fcyr  the  well-known  click  of  the  balls  which 
again  guided  me,  and  which  seemed  to  arise  from 
beneath  the  earth  as  I  passed  and  repassed  a  par- 
ticular spot.     I  opened  a  door  in  a  low  wall,  not 
much  higher  than  my  head,  expecting  that  it 
would  reveal  the  entrance  to  the  billiard-room  at 
the  end  of  some  passage.     I  found  myself,  how- 
ever, standing  on  the  top  of  a  steep  ladder,  or  set 
of  painter's  steps,  with  a  glazed  sky-light  close  to 
my  head,   and  a  billiard-table  in  a  cellar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  beneath  my  feet.     "Come 
down,  sir,  the  table  will   soon   be  disengagecf," 
squeaked  the  veritable  Snatch  himself  in  his  old 
undeniable  voice,  an  invitation  which  I  instantly 
comphed  with,  though  not  without  the  risk  of 
breaking  my  limbs,    through   want  of  practice 
in  descending  ladders.     I  found  myself  in  a  long 
narrow  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  roughly 
plastered  and  lime-washed,  but  the  space  being 
too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  action  of  the- cue,  the 
plaster  of  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the  table 
had  been  beaten  off  by  the  butts  of  the  players, 
and  the  bare  bricks  looked  out  upon  the  game. 
The    billiard- table  was    one  of  primitive  con- 
struction, a  home-made  article,   with   a  bed  of 
common  planks,  over  which  the  balls  travelled 
a  sinuous  course,  undulating  gracefully  as  they 
rolled    along.       A    couple    of    apprentice    lads 
were  learning  to  play,  and  to  take  rank  as  gam- 
blers under  the  tuition  of  Shadrach,   who   ad- 
vised them  on  every  stroke.     The  lads  were  free 
in  their  criticisms  on  the  villanous  impracticability 
of  the  wretched  table  —  to   all  which   remarks 
Snatch  had  a  ready  reply  in  the  truism  that  "  it 
was  as  fair  for  one  as  the  t'other.'*     At  the  top  of 
the  table  was  a  screen  upon  which  were  rudely 
painted  a  couple  of  dials,  for  marking  the  game 
by  a  revolving  index.     Behind  Snatch's  chair  was 
an  opening  in  the  screen,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
beyond  which  I  heard  the  conversation  of  card- 
players,  and  the  subdued  hum  of  Jew  voices  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  an  alleged  revoke.     As 
the  lads  who  were  playing  had  resolved  upon 
having  another  sixpence  worth,  I  stepped  behind 
the  cilrtain,  where  a  new  scene  presented  itself. 
By  the  light  of  a  couple  of  cock-spur  gas-burners 
several    parties  were   seated  round  card- tables, 
playing  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  earnestness, 
though  with  very  little  noise,  at  various  games. 
As  my  ear  had  led  me  to  expect,  a  full  half  of  the 
assembly  were  Jews,  a  few  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  play,  while  the  rest  stood  round  and  watched 
the  game,  and  betted  upon  the  result.     An  old 
man,  who  I  afterwards  learnt  was  a  tradesman  in 
the  vicinity,  was  plajdng  at  short  whist  with  a 
young  Jew.     I  was  not  long  of  discovering  that 
the  lookers-on,  who  volunteered  to  back  the  old 
man  for  any  sum,  were  the  confederates  of  the 
young  one,  to  whom,  by  inaudible  and  scarcely 
visible  signs  they  made  known  the  strength  of  his 
adversary's  hand.    The  old  man  lost  several  pounds 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  by  bets  and  play, 
without  suspecting   the  villany  practised   upon 
him.     At  another  table  a  gentlemanly  young  man, 
who  might  have  been  a  merchant's  clerk,  was 
playing  Vingt-un  with  a  brawny  fellow  in  a  sport- 
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ing  jacket,  who  beat  him  every  deal  by  the  sheer 
force  of  animal  spirits  and  bullying  confidence. 
He  shuffled  and  dealt  the  greasy  cards  with  a  ve- 
locity which  the  eye  could  not  follow,  and  brow- 
beat his  adversary  with  a  continuous  volley  of 
contemptuous  abuse  —  a  plan  which  he  probably 
regarded,  as  it  doubtless  was,  as  the  principal 
means  of  his  success.  Others  were  playing  All- 
fours,  and  a  number  were  beating  the  tables  with 
clench  fists  over  a  bout  at  Put.  While  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  this 
last-named  amusement,  Shadrach  came  in,  and 
touching  me  upon  the  shoulder,  informed  me  that 
the  table  was  free  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  play 
me  at  billiards.  I  returned  to  the  billiard- room, 
and  played  with  him,  he  allowing  me  to  win  a 
game  now  and  then,  until  near  midnight,  at  a  cost 
of  about  eighteen  pence.  By  this  time  the  card- 
players  had  cleared  out,  and  Shadrach  himself, 
who  had  been  literally  on  foot  all  the  day,  showed 
symptoms  of  weariness.  I  asked  at  what  hour  he 
shut  up.  He  said  he  never  shut  up  while  there 
was  play  j  he  couldn't  afford  it ;  he  hoped  I  should 
drop  in  again  occasionally;  he  should  be  "happy 
to  learn  me  any  thing  he  knowed,"  and  he  hoped 
to  have  a  new  table  soon.  I  answered  that  I  was 
a  stranger  there,  which  was  true  enough  —  that  I 
must  find  amusement  somewhere,  and  that  I  would 
look  in  again  to-morrow  night.  He  thanked  me^ 
and  I  took  my  leave. 

I  looked  upon  this  as  a  good  beginning.  It  was 
plain  that  Snatch  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
or  remembrance  of  me,  and  I  resolved  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  up  to  the 
point  of  confidence.  It  took  me,  however,  a  fort- 
night to  do  it.  Every  night,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  I  descended  the  ladder  which  led  to 
his  den  of  fools  and  thieves,  and  on  most  occasions, 
under  pretence  of  learning  the  game,  played  with 
him  till  a  late  hour.  Once  or  twice,  too,  I  con- 
trived to  look  in,  in  the  character  of  a  lounger,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  He  was  then  generally 
alone,  like.an  ill-favoured  hermit  in  his  damp  cell. 
Sometimes,  I  played  him  for  a  bottle  of  ale,  and 
of  course,  lost.  At  length,  while  we  were  one 
day  drinking  at  my  expense  over  his  smouldering 
fire,  I  pretended  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  of 
purchasing  a  billiard- table  in  full  play  with  a  good 
connexion,  and  described  an  imaginary  one,  which 
I  thought  ought  to  be  found  in  the  market  at  about 
£150.  The  half-buried  orbs  of  Shadrach  gl.stened 
for  a  moment,  at  the  intimation  that  I  was  flush 
of  cash,  and  I  saw  that  my  bait  was  taken.  He 
answered,  that  he  would  make  inquiries,  and 
might  probably  hear  of  something  that  would  suit 
me.  As  I  rose  to  depart,  ho  asked  me  in  an 
under  tone,  whether  1  was  inclined  to  speculate 
in  a  good  thing  he  knew  of.  **  What  is  itr"  I 
enquired,  "  I  am  not  particular,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
safe  affair."  "  Safe  as  a  church,"  said  he,  **  and 
no  mistake  about  it."  "And  who  are  the  parties 
concerned?  because  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  friends  the  Jews."  "  Not  a  hair  of  a  Jew  in 
it,"  said  he,  "  none  but  our  two  selves  to  deal 
with,  and  nobody  the  wiser,  and  both  on  us  the 
richer."     "  But  what  is  it,"  I  asked  again,  "  you 
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don't  expect  me  to  speculate  upon  a  pig  in  a  poke 
— let's  hear  what  j'ou  call  a  good  thing."  **  Well 
then>"  said  he,  "  mum's  the  word  you  know, — it's 
a  bit  of  stiff — of  the  right  sort,  warranted  as  good 
as  a  Bank  of  England  flimsy."  "  Ha !"  said  I, 
cautiously,  "  that  requires  a  little  consideration ; 
I  shouldn't  be  too  fast  there  you  know ;  first  of 
all,  before  I  make  up  my  mind,  I  should  like  to 
see  it,  and  after  that  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  man  that's  got  to  pay  it ;  it  won't  do  to  be 
in  a  hurry  with  these  things."  "Quite  right, 
you're  a  dead  nail,"  said  he,  "but  if  I  don't 
make  it  all  clear,  why  then  you  leave  it  alone." 
"Well,"  I  returned,  "don't  reckon  too  much 
upon  a  bargain  about  it ;  I've  had  something  to 
do  with  that  sort  before  to-day,  and  I  shan't  be 
too  fast."  *'  Perfectly  right,"  said  he,  "but  when 
shall  we  talk  it  over?"  "Oh,  I've  no  objection 
to  that — when  you  like ;  but  you  hav'nt  said  the 
amount;  how  much  is  it?"  "  Two  hundred,  and 
the  acceptor  is  good  for  twenty  thousand ;  suppose 
we  say  to-morrow  night,  at  the  'Boots  and 
Brush ;'  we  can't  do  it  here."  It  was  eventually 
settled  that  I  was  to  meet  him  at  the  "  Boots  and 
Brush,"  on  the  morrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock; 
"  he  would  take  half  the  amount,"  he  said,  "  for 
the  note,  and  the  holder  would  be  certain  to 
recover  the  whole,  together  with  costs  of  suit. 
This  arrangement  made,  we  parted,  both  equally 
well  pleased,  though  from  very  different  anticipa- 
tions. In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Shad 
had  told  me  a  good  many  lies ;  he  had  represented 
Bob  Bellamy  as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  he  had 
gratuitously  asserted  that  no  steps  had  been  taken 
towards  enforcing  payment ;  and  I  began  to  har- 
bour considerable  doubts  whether  the  note  was 
really  in  his  possession,  and  he  would  not  try  to 
deceive  me  with  a  copy,  as  it  was  not  very  likely 
that  Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo  would  fail  to  get 
possession  of  it,  if  possible — especially  if,  as  I 
presumed,  they  were  acting  on  the  principle  of  no 
success,  no  pay. 

The  next  day,  I  set  out  about  noon  to  reconnoitre 
the  **  Boots  and  Brush"  within  and  without,  and 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  locality,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  trust  to  a  pair  of  heels  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  neighbourhood  for  a  retreat.     The 

hoifte  was  a  low  tavern  in street,  frequented 

by  slaughtermen,  costers,  labourers,  Jews,  and 
perhaps  thieves.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  tlirough 
the  "  bar"  to  get  into  what  was  called  the  par- 
lour, a  small  room  ten  feet  square,  almost  filled 
with  one  large  table,  round  which  the  guests  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  The  only  window 
opened  upon  a  small  court-yard,  enclosed  by  brick 
walls  six  feet  high,  in  which  fowls  were  cackling, 
and  old  barrels  and  loose  timbers  were  lying  about. 
There  was  a  pantiled  shed  built  against  the  wall, 
beneath  the  parlour  window,  the  sill  of  which  was 
within  a  yard  of  the  sloping  roof.  I  ascertained, 
while  discussing  a  trifling  refreshment,  that  the 
lower  sash  of  the  window  was  fastened  down,  but 
that  the  upper  one  easily  slid  down  to  its  full 
extent;  and  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  there  were 
W  shutterst    The  tap-room,  iv'hich  was  in  &ont 


of  the  bar,  and  was  large  enough  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  flfty  customers,  had  then  a  good  fire 
blazing,  and  a  dozen  fellows  were  carousing  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.     Having  got  the  map  of 
the  district  in  my  head,  and  resolved  upon  my 
plan,  which  was,  so  sooti  as  Snatch  and  I  should 
be  alone  together,  to  get  possession  of  the  docu- 
ment by  some  me^ns  or  other,  even  by  force,  if 
necessary,    and  then  to  run  fot  it,  —  I  returned 
towards  the  city,  dined,  and  awaited  the  hour  of 
tryst  with  considerable  impatience  and  anxiety. 
I  was  early  on  the  spot,  and  having  first  dogged 
my  gentleman  into  the  house,  I  made  my  appear- 
ance, not  too  punctually,  and  found  him  waiting 
ray  coming  in  the  little  parlour.     He  had  ordered 
a  pot  of  ale,  which  the  girl  brought  in  as  I  entered. 
Boeing  that  we  were  alone  when  the  girl  bad 
withdrawn,  I  thought   now  was  the  time  to  get 
possession  of  the  note,  if  it  could  be  done,  before 
the  arrival  of  a  third  party.     So,  affecting  to  be 
in  an  ill-temper,  I  began  wondering  aloud  why  I 
had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  come  there,  perhaps  to 
bum  my  own  fingers ;   and,  sitting  down,  asked 
him  savagely  if  he  had  brought  the  **  bit  of  stiff" 
he    had    talked    about.     Pushing    the   tankard 
towards  me,  he  squeaked  out,    "It's  all  right;" 
and,  crossing  his  wooden  limb  upon  the  other,  as 
he  drew  his  ugly  face  close  to  my  shoulder,  pro- 
duced an  old  pocket-book  firom  his  breast,  and  laid 
the  note  upon  the  table.     I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  the  genuine  article;  Bob  Bellamy's  signa- 
ture, with  the  inimitable  flourish  at  the  tail  of  it, 
assured  me  of  the  fact;  and,  snatching  it  with  my 
left  hand,  and  cramming  it  into  my  pocket,  while 
at  the  same  instant  I  seized  Shadrach's  wooden- 
leg  with  my  right,  I  brought  his  head  by  a  sudden 
jerk  with  a  hollow  sound  upon  the  floor.    In 
another  second  the  contents  of  the  pewter-pot, 
followed  by  a  handfuU  of  sawdust  from  a  spittoon, 
wei'e  launched  into  his  open   mouth  and  eyes. 
Then,  mounting  upon  the  table,  I  bestrode  the 
sashes  and  leaped  from  the  sill  upon  the  hen-house, 
and  thence  into  the  yard,  the  wall  of  which,  by 
the  aid  of  an  old  cask,  whose  position  1  had  taken 
care  to  remark,  I  surmounted  in  a  few  moments. 
The  maid  had  entered  the  room  with  pipes  and 
tobacco,  while  Shad's  leg  was  figuring  aloft  in  the 
air;  but  her  convulsive  "Lawk,  oh  lawk!"  was 
drowned  in  the  vociferous  chorus  of  merriment  in 
the  tap- room,  and  she  stood  aghast  at  the  rapidity 
of  my  proceedings,    only   staring  in  speechless 
astonishment.     Five  minutes  afterwards,  I  was 
seated  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  rattling  on  towards 
the  Bank,  without  having  once  caught  the  sound 
of  a  chase. 

Shadrach  received  a  letter  next  day,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  and  offer- 
ing to  compensate  him  for  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  if  he  would  make  u  clean  breast  to  Mr. 
Clarke  on  the  subject  of  his  possession  of  the  note. 
No  answer  was  retnrned,  and  on  search  being  sub- 
sequently made  for  him,  the  explorers  found  that, 
to  use  a  cant  term  of  his  own,  he  had  suddenly 
"  dried-up."  The  joke  of  the  story  remains  U>  be 
told.  Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo  followed  up  the 
action  ou  their  own  account.    Shad  had  induoea 
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them  to  undertake  the  suit  by  confiding  to  them 
a  forged  copy  of  the  note,  a  ruse  which  they  did 
not  discoyer,  until,  after  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  that  interesting  fact  was  brought  to 
light  by  due  process  of  law. 


Eeady-money  Bob  indemnified  me  handsomely 
for  loss  of  time,  and  the  masquerade  I  had  as- 
sumed. He  often  tells  the  story  of  his  promissory 
note ;  and  swears  that  as  it  was  the  first  to  which, 
he  ever  put  his  name,  so  it  shall  be  the  last. 


INDIA,    ITS   PEOPLE,    AND    ITS    GOYERNaf ENT8. 

No.  2.— THE  MOGULS. 


A  PEOPLE  who  exulted  in  their  descent  from 
the  outlawed  Ishmael,  and  who  considered  their 
original  proscription  from  the  more  favoured  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  as  a  charter  of  right  to  at- 
tack and  rob  all  other  nations,  and  to  conquer  and 
plunder  their  territories,  inhabited  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  their  posterity  at  this  day  inhabit  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  equal  in  extent  to 
all  Germany,  the  Austrian  empire,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Greece.  Isolated  spots  of  fertility, 
called  Oasii,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  sterility, 
which  prevails  as  the  general  character  of  tlus 
extensive  region.  It  is  a  country  nearly  destitute 
of  trees,  of  verdure,  and  fresh  water.  Within  its 
borders  man  and  beast  are  withered  by  scorch- 
ing winds,  hot  calms,  and  drifting  sands.  It 
has  not  refreshing  rivers,  and  the  small  rivulets 
which  run  fr^m  the  rocks  and  mountains,  are 
soon  absorbed  in  the  arid  soil;  yet  over  its  deserts 
from  time  immemorial  trading  caravans  have  tra- 
versed on  those  animals — the  camels — which  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  by  Providence  for  those 
inhospitable  wastes. 

Yet  the  Arabians  have  astonished  and  tcmfied 
the  world  by  their  commercial  enterprises  and  by 
their  conquests.  They  have  always  cherished 
proud  traditions,  repeated  in  their  legends  and 
sung  by  their  poets.  They  differed  from  most 
Oriental  nations  by  holding  popular  assemblies, 
and  by  the  orations  of  their  leaders.  As  Pagans, 
however,  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  revolting 
superstition — that  of  offering  up  human  sacrifices, 
in  their  Eaaba,  or  temple,  to  their  monster  idol 
Hobal.  Their  creed,  unlike  that  of  the  Mosaic 
legation,  was  flexible  in  its  tenets,  and  they 
persecuted  no  man  for  his  religion.  Their 
forms  of  idolatry  and  barbarism  did  not  prevent 
them  from  associating  with  the  people  of  other 
countries,  and  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
trading  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  East, 
North,  and  West.  The  virtues  of  hospitality, 
truth  and  fidelity,  which  their  religion  incul- 
cated, were  always  practised  towards  those  with 
whom  they  held  either  commercial  or  social  in- 
tercourse. 

The  first  trade  by  sea  with  India  was  conducted 
hy  the  Arabians.  Their  cities,  especially  Mecca, 
became  entrepots  for  the  commodities  of  the  East, 
which  they  afterwards  carried  over  the  wastes  of 
Arabia  to  the  Kile,  to  Damascus,  and  to  the  Me- 


diterranean.   A  flourishing  commerce  cannot  long 
endure  where  there  is  no  religious  fr'eedom. 

At  an  early  period  in  their  history  the  Arabians 
afforded  a  bright  example  of  toleration  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  other  creeds.     But  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  paganism  of  the 
Ishmaelites  was  supplanted  and  overthrown  by  the 
success  of  one  of  those  bold  adventurers  or  im- 
postors, who  seem  bom  to  change  the  destinies  of 
mankind.    The  religion  which  he  propounded  was 
designated  Islamism,  and  based  on  the  $ublme 
and  eternal  truth,  that  thbbe  is  but  one  Gk)Dy 
and  on  the  fradtdent  or  enthusiastte   imposture, 
that  Mohahmed  is  his  Prophet*    He  destroyed  all 
images,  and  he  soon  converted  to  his  creed  all  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael.     Inflamed  by  religious 
zeal,  they  shortly  after  marched  out  of  the  south- 
west angle  of  Asia,  to  impose  by  conquest,  by 
scimitar,  and  by  fire,  their  ne^  faith  on  other 
nations.    They  overran,  despoiled,  and  vanquished 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  they  finally  extended 
their  conquests  over  all  North  Africa,  and  estab- 
lished a  splendid  kingdom  in  the  western  penin- 
sula of  Europe.     Their  creed  was  adopted  by  all 
the  nations  of  Korth  Africa  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic.       Eastward   and    northwcu^    the 
Islamic  faith  was  rapidly  extended  by  conquest, 
policy,  credulity,  and  fascination  over  all  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Tartary,  Affghanistan,  Beloochistan,  as 
well  as   over  all  Asia  Minor,   and  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

The  Arabians,  however,  made  only  conmiercial 
expeditions  to  India.  A  more  powerful  race  who 
came  forth  as  robbers  and  conquerors  from  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  north  of  the 
Caspian,  and  conquered  the  countries  of  Asia, 
which  had  previously  been  subdued  by  the  Saiu* 
cens.  They  embraced  Islamism  and  the  laws  of 
the  Koran,  and  became  the  most  formidable  of  the 
conquerors  who  devastated  and  ultimately  subdued 
and  governed  the  whole  Empire  of  Hindostan. 

On  the  downfal  of  the  Affghan  sovereigns  in 
1526,  the  Mogul  Empire  was  established.  Prom 
the  time  of  the  first  expedition  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Ghisnivede,  the  Mohammedans,  in  their  devasta- 
tions, spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  temples  nor 
idols.  All  above  the  age  of  seventeen  who  refused 
to  embrace  Islaroism,  or  who  defended  their  towns, 
were  massacred ;  those  under  that  age  were  re* 
duced  to  sUrery.     Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  cele- 
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brated  his  victories  by  indiscriminate  massacres, 
and  raising  pyramids  of  human  heads.  If  the 
cities  which  he  attacked,  did  not  at  once  sur- 
render, he  exterminated  all  the  inhabitants,  except- 
ing those  reserved  as  young  or  beautiful  for  slaves. 

One  of  his  maxims  was  that  w^hcn  a  prince  gave 
a  command,  he  should  never  fail  to  execute  the 
same,  even  if  he  were  persuaded  that  it  was  un- 
just, in  order  that  his  authority  should  never  be 
disputed. 

He  lived  in  barbarous  magnificence  within  his 
city  and  palace  at  Samarcand.  Clavijo,  a  Spanish 
ambassador,  says,  that,  having  sent  for  the  go- 
vernor of  that  city,  and  charged  him  with  some 
trilling  abuse,  he  ordered  him  instantly  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  Two  chiefs  who  interceded, 
were  also  beheaded  on  the  spot. 

He  was  resisted  at  Bahnein,  and  the  Hindoos  in 
desperation  sallied  forth  to  meet  and  fight  him. 
He  repulsed  them,  entered  the  city,  and  ordered 
6,000  to  be  immediately  executed.  The  Hindoos, 
then,  after  killing  their  wives  and  children,  set 
fire  to,  the  citadel,  rushed  forth  in  a  state  of  des- 
perate fury,  and  after  fighting  and  slaying  thou- 
sands of  the  Moguls,  the  former  were  all  indis- 
criminately massacred. 

At  Delhi,  Tamerlane  put  to  death  all  above  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  to  the  number,  according  to  the 
Alahommedan  writers,  of  100,000.  That  ferocious 
warrior  was  then  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Delhi ; 
and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  him,  as  described 
by  Ferishta,  arc  probably  unpai*alleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  tyrant  or  conqueror.  Tamerlane, 
however,  withdrew  liis  army  from  India  after  de- 
populating and  plundering  the  great  cities  and 
desolating  the  whole  country. 

But  his  descendant  Baber,  sixth  in  the  direct 
line,  reconquered  India,  entered  Delhi,  and 
ibunded  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  throne  was 
ghortly  afterwards  usurped  by  Shir- Shah  of  the 
house  of  Mohamed  Ghor.  The  first  canal  in  India, 
which  for  a  time  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  was 
long  before  constructed  by  an  Affghan  prince, 
Feroz-Shaw;  but  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
works  of  India  were  constructed  by  the  usurper 
Shir- Shah.  The  principal  of  his  undertakings 
was  the  great  road  from  Bengal  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  It  was  in  its  whole  length  shaded  by 
rows  of  trees,  planted  on  each  side.  Wells  were 
dug  to  supply  water  to  travellers,  and  caravan- 
seras  were  constructed  to  afford  them  shelter  at 
every  stage. 

Revolts,  anarc^iy,  and  bloodshed,  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Shir-Shah,  until  Akbar,  the  son  of  Baber, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi.  He  extended  his 
authority  over  Bengal  and  Kashmere,  and  he  is 
justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul 
emperors.  He  established  an  uniform  system  of 
land  measurement,  and  of  taxation ;  one- third  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  exacted 
by  the  crown;  one-third  was  retained  by  the 
zeminder,  or  proprietor,  and  the  remaining  third 
was  retained  by  the  cultivator,  or  rj-ot.  Akbar 
prohibited  tho  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  ex- 
cept by  their  own  free  consent.  He  prohibited 
trials    by  ordeal,    and    tho    barbarity  of   con- 


demning prisoners  taken  in  war  to  slavery. 
Torture  and  mutilations  were  also,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, abolished.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Jehanghire,  a  bad  and  weak  prince.  He 
was  licentious  and  voluptuous,  and  devoted  to 
women,  wine,  and  opium.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  two  English  missions  arrived  at  the 
Mogul  court;  the  first  was  that  of  Captain 
Hawkins,  in  1407,  the  second  was  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Eoe,  in  1615,  from  King  James,  with  a 
letter  "from  our  Palace  at  Westminster."  Sir 
Thomas,  representing  himself  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  great  monarch,  on  landing  at  Surat,  was 
spared  the  "barbarous  pearch"  to  which  mer- 
chants were  always  subjected,  and  he  reached 
Burhampoor  in  November,  where  he  beheld  the 
viceroy,  second  son  of  the  Sultan,  mounted  on  a 
gaudy  stage,  but  was  not  allowed  to  approach  this 
vice-king, — who,  however,  got  drunk  that  night, 
on  drinking  unsparingly  of  the  contents  of  a  case 
of  Hollands,  which  was  included  in  the  present 
made  by  Roe.  He  passed  through  Chittore,  on 
his  route  to  Ajmeere,  where  the  Sultan  then  re- 
sided. Chittore,  he  says,  had  above  a  hundred 
temples,  and  lofty  towers  and  houses  innumerable, 
on  a  lofty  rocky  height ;  but  the  city  was  then 
completely  deserted. 

He  was  received  with  due  honours  at  the 
Sultan's  court,  which,  he  says,  was  the  "most 
splendid  and  dazzling  in  the  world;"  and  after 
contending  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Jews,  he  even  received  a  letter  from  the 
Mogul  to  James  I.,  addressed  to  him  as  "  unto  a 
king  rightly  descended  from  his  ancestors,  bred 
in  military  affairs,  and  clothed  with  honour  and 
justice."  According  to  Roe,  the  Sultan  almost 
lived  in  public ;  and  publicity,  even  of  affairs  of 
state,  seemed  to  prevail  at  this  voluptuous  court 
In  the  morning,  the  Sultan  exhibited  his  person 
to  his  subjects,  at  a  window  overlooking  a  spacious 
plain ;  where,  at  noon,  he  was  entertained  by  the 
fierce  combats  of  wild  beasts  —  especially  of 
elephants.  In  the  afternoon,  he  gave  audiences  in 
his  durbar ;  at  eight  o'clock,  he  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  open  court  of  the  palace  or  guzel-khan, 
with  his  favourites  and  ambassadors,  while  within 
the  outer  railings  were  the  secondary  classes,  and 
outside  were  the  indiscriminate  multitude.  This 
was  the  daily  routine,  except  when  interrupted  by 
his  drunken  habits  and  other  irregularities^  or 
by  sickness  brought  on  by  his  vices. 

The  splendour  of  the  Mogul  court  exhibited  a 
magnificent  profusion  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  were  brilliantly  dis- 
posed over  the  Sultan's  person  and  throne.  His 
court  elephants  were  covered  with  gold  and 
embroidered  trappings,  and  their  heads  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  When  he  regaled  in  the  open 
country  he  resorted  to  a  plain,  in  which  were 
erected  superb  and  gaily  coloured  tents,  for  his 
wives,  favourites,  and  retinue,  which  with  those 
of  his  oniraJa  or  nobility,  were  inclosed  by  a  wall. 
It  was  his  practice,  or  at  least  it  was  a  custom 
on  his  birthday,  to  have  brought  to  him  two  large 
boxes — one  containing  pieces  of  gold  and  silreiv 
— the  other,  rubies.    These  treasures  he  acattered 
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over  the  ground  among  the  omrahs,  who  scram- 
bled to  pick  them  up,  as  beggars  in  Europe  would 
for  half-pence  flung  into  the  street. 

Sir  Thomas  Eoe  witnessed  also  another  exhibi- 
tion of  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  this  Oriental 
despot.  The  Sultan,  in  gorgeous  robes,  underwent 
the  ceremony  of  being  weighed;  for  which  a 
magnificent  pair  of  scales  were  provided.  In  one 
he  sat ;  in  the  other  he  was  balanced  by  an  equal 
weight  of  rupees ;  then  by  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones;  then  by  rich  tapestry,  cloths, 
and  spices, — and  finally,  by  corn,  flour,  and 
butter.  The  festivities  of  the  day  were  concluded 
by  the  Sultan  and  all  his  court  drinking  until 
thoroughly  intoxicated. 

This  Sultan,  "  who  was,"  says  Roe,  "  so  good- 
natured  as  to  suffer  all  men  to  govern,  which  is 
worse  than  being  ill,"  was  completely  over-ruled 
by  a  favourite  wife  or  mistress,  Noor-Jekany 
extolled  for  her  beauty,  and  notorious  for  her 
intrigues.  By  her  plots  to  raise  her  own  son  to 
the  throne,  another  son  of  the  Sultan,  Sha-Jehan, 
rebelled  against  his  father,  and  had  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  Chusro,  assassinated.  Conspiracies, 
plots,  rebellions,  murders,  and  confiscations,  dis- 
ordered the  whole  empire.  Sha-Jehan  held  out 
as  the  boldest  competitor  for  the  throne,  which  he 
ascended  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Jehan-ghire, 
in  November,  1627. 

In  order  to  secure  himself  against  his  family, 
he  murdered  his  brother  Sharior,  to  whom  the 
empire  had  been  accorded  by  his  father ;  and  by 
slaying  all  his  nephews,  no  male  of  the  race  of 
Timur  remained,  but  Sha-Jehan  and  his  sons.  A 
civil  war  of  atrocious  carnage  followed,  and  de- 
solated the  empire;  and  Sha-Jehan,  by  crimes, 
cruelties,  and  spoliations,  secured  and  afterwards 
maintained  his  power.  He  is,  however,  renowned 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
Mogul  princes ;  and  his  severity  in  punishing  the 
chietia  was  rigorous,  in  obtaining  justice,  if  his 
policy  can  be  so  termed,  in  favour  of  the  people 
against  their  oppressors. 

He  erected  splendid  edifices,  especially  the  red 
granite  palace  at  Sha-Jehan -poor,  and  the  superb 
mausoleum  of  white  marble  and  precious  stones 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  queen, 
Noor-Jehan.  He  reigned  in  peace  for  twenty 
years,  but  the  jealousies  of  his  four  sons  disquieted 
his  latter  years,  and  broke  forth  into  rebellions, 
which  continued  until  the  intrigues,  boldness, 
hypocrisy,  and  fanaticism  of  the  youngest  and 
ablest,  the  famous  Auren-Gezebe,  enabled  him  to 
imprison  his  father  for  life,  and  usurp  the  throne. 
After  defeating  and  assassinating  his  elder  brother, 
Dara,  and  driving  his  other  brother,  Sujah,  into 
Arracan,  where  he  and  all  his  family  perished; 
and  Salima,  the  son  and  heir  of  Dara,  having  been 
captured  and  slain,  the  imprisoned  father  and  the 
sister  only  remained  aUve  of  Sha-Jehan,  and  lived 
m  prison  for  eight  years,  after  the  usurpation  of 
the  empire  by  his  son,  Auren-Gezebe,  who  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  ambitious,  unccrupulous, 
and  fanatical  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  Under  him 
the  Mogul  power  acquired  its  greatest  strength  and 
splendour.   Before  his  death,  in  1 707,  its  downfal 


was  manifest  to  all  sagacious  observers.  It  con- 
tained within  its  religious,  moral,  social,  political, 
military,  administrative  and  judicial  organizution, 
the  certain  elements  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

He  reigned  forty-nine  years  and  lived  ninety- 
four.  He,  by  conquests,  policy,  and  crimes,  ac- 
quired dominion  over  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
India.  His  cruel  persecution  of  the  Hindoos,  de- 
stroying their  temples,  and  replacing  them  by  erect- 
ing mosques  in  their  places,  were  acts  as  atrocious 
as  they  were  unwise.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  Mahratta  power  rose,  which  afterwards 
became  so  remarkable.  It  was  also  during  the 
same  period  that  the  French  acquired  that  do- 
minion which  increased  in  strength  and  territory, 
until  both  the  French  and  Mahratta  power  were 
destroyed  by  the  victories  and  diplomacy  of  a  few 
English  mercantile  adventurers. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  character  of 
the  religions  and  governments  of  India  under 
the  Hindoos,  Afighans,  and  Moguls,  as  a  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  European  domination.  To  assert  that  the 
power  and  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  acquired  without  violations  of  justice 
and  mercy,  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
untrue;  but  the  government  of  the  nations  of 
India,  which  have  come  under  the  authority  of  that 
unparalleled  corporation,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Crown,  has  been  comparatively  just  and 
merciful,  and  the  people  have  been  far  more  secure 
in  their  lives  and  property,  than  when  under  the 
rule  of  the  Mogul  traperors  and  native  princes. 
This  will  appear  evident  when  the  following 
undoubted  facts  shall  be  compared  with  the  go- 
vernment of  British  India  since  the  day  that  Clive 
gained  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

The  splendour  of  the  Mogul  sultans  and  of 
their  courts,  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces, 
and  the  treasures  of  their  peacock  thrones,  are 
extolled  by  all  the  Europeans  who  have  visited 
their  capitals.  But  the  miseries  endured  by  their 
wretched  subjects  prove  the  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice of  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  Hindostan. 

The  journals  and  accounts  written  by  nearly  all 
the  early  and  later  European  travellers,  and  even 
of  the  Mohammedan  historians,  prove  that  the 
Hindoos  and  other  nations  of  India  during  the 
Affghan,  Mogul,  and  those  under  the  more  recent 
Mahratta  power,  were  sunk  by  tyranny,  insecu- 
rity, injustice,  and  superstition,  into  the  most  de- 
plorable miserj''  and  degradation. 

The  Mohammedan  faith,  if  its  practice  had  been 
in  accordance  with  its  sublime  doctrine  ot  only 
one  God,  infinite,  just,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient, 
and  with  its  numerous  moral  precepts,  may  be 
considered  pure  when  compared  to  the  monstrous 
worship  and  horrible  gods  of  the  Gentoos,  and  of 
the  adorers  of.  Juggern a uth.  But  Islaraism  and 
despotism,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  firat  Kaliphs, 
have  remained  inseparable. 

It  is  true  that  after  the  twelve  irruptions  of 
Mahmoud  the  Ghiznivide,  the  Hindoos  were  not 
persecuted  by  the  Aff*ghan  or  Mogul  sultans  untQ 
the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Auren  -Gezebe. 

When    this    bigoted    tyrant    committed    the 
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highest  pro&naiion  in  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo,  that  I 
of  killing  a  cow  within  the  magnificent  pagoda 
of  Ahmedabad,  it  was  for  ever  deserted  as  a  de- 
secrated and  polluted  temple.  He  levelled  the 
splendid  temples  of  Muttra  and  Benares,  and 
mosques  were  erected  by  him  on  their  foundations. 

The  horror  and  disgust  caused  by  his  desecra- 
tions and  persecutions  spread  over  all  India,  and 
formed  the  chief  cause  of  the  triumphs  of  Chief 
Sevagee  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  d3masty,  as 
well  as  of  the  Rajpoot  independencies. 

Rebellions,  and  insurrections,  and  robber-gangs, 
at  nearly  aU  periods  of  the_Mogul  Empire,  devas- 
tated the  country  and  oppressed  the  people.  I'he 
system  of  revenue  organized  by  Akbar,  and  his 
celebrated  general  and  cadastral  survey,  known 
as  the  "  Ayeen  Akberry,"  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tolled; the  latter  with  justice. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  statistical  return 
ever  completed  in  any  age  or  country.  It  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  area  and  productions  of 
every  province,  of  the  industry  and  the  occupations 
of  the  people,  m)m  the  highest  down  to  the  catch- 
ing and  training  of  hawks,  and  of  all  afifoirs  con- 
nected with  the  government  or  institutions  of  the 
Empire.  He  abolished  all  poll-taxes,  all  taxes  on 
trees,  cattle,  and  commerce,  and  he  substituted 
one  tax  for  the  Government,  that  was  —  one-third 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  If  this  power  had  been 
strictly  enforced,  and  not  departed  fix)m,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  the  empire.  But  the  luxury  and 
wars  of  successive  governments  imposed,  in 
addition,  taxes  on  commerce  and  on  salt,  the  great 
article  of  necessity  for  a  people  subsisting  chiefly 
on  rice.  Confiscations  were  also  fertile  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  Mogul  princes. 

As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  let  us  extract  some  passages 
from  Roe's  *' Journal"  in  1615  :  — 

"  A  hundred  thieves  were  brought  chained  before  the 
Mogul,  witli  their  accusatiou.  Without  further  ceremony, 
as  in  all  such  cases  is  the  custom,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
carried  away,  the  chief  of  them  to  he  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  the  rest  put  to  death.  This  was  all  the  process  and 
form.  The  prisoners  were  divided  into  several  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  executed  in  the  streets,  as  in  one  by  my 
house,  where  twelve  dogs  tore  the  chief  of  them  in  pieces, 
and  thirteen  of  his  fellows  having  their  hands  tied  down 
to  their  feet,  had  their  necks  cut  with  a  sword,  but  not 
quite  oif ;  being  so  left  naked,  bloody,  and  stinking,  to 
Uie  view  of  all  men  and  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood. 

**  The  complaints  made  at  that  court  of  the  misde- 
meanours of  officers  are  so  odious  there,  that  they  gained 
me  the  ill-will  of  all  men  of  note ;  who  made  this  their 
own  concern,  as  being  the  common-cause.  For  they  farm 


all  the  govenmients  in  the  kingdom,  where  iheyexerasA 
all  manner  of  tyrannical  exactions  upon  those  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  will  not  suffer  a  knowledge  of  the 
wrongs  they  do  to  reach  the  king's  ears. 

"  They  grind  the  people  under  their  government  to  get 
money  out  of  them,  and  are  afraid  the  king  should  know 
it ;  and  this  made  me  be  looked  upon  and  hated  in  the 
Mogul's  court,  as  an  informer. 

"  Laws,  these  people  have  none  written !  the  king's 
judgment  binds. 

"  His  governors  of  provinces  rule  by  his  firmaSy  which 
are  his  letters  or  commissions,  authorizing  them,  and 
they  take  life  and  goods  atplea.sure. 

^*  There  are  many  religions,  and  in  them  many  sects. 
Moors,  or  Mohammedans,  follow  Hall ;  and  such  is  the 
king.  Bainans,  or  Pythagoreans,  believing  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  therefore  wiQ  not  kill  the  vermin 
that  bite  them,  for  fear  of  dislodging  the  soul. 

**  Kxtent  of  the  Mogul's  dominion  is  on  the  west  to  Syndo, 
on  the  north-west  to  Candahar,  on  the  north  almost  to 
the  Mountain  Taurus,  on  the  east  to  the  borders  of  the 
Ganges,  and  south-east  all  Bengala,  the  land  forming  the 
gulf  down  to  Decan.  It  is  much  greater  than  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Tyridsb 
Agra.  The  ordinary  residence  of  the  king  is  near  a 
thousand  miles  from  any  of  the  borders,  and  farther 
from  some. 

"  The  buildings  are  all  built  of  mud,  one  story  high, 
except  in  Surat,  where  there  ate  some  of  stone.  I  know 
not  by  what  policy  the  king  seeks  the  ruin  of  all  the  an- 
cient cities,  which  were  nobly  built  and  now  lie  desolate 
and  in  rubbish.  His  own  houses  are  of  stone,  hand- 
some and  uniform.  His  great  men  build  not  for  want  of 
inheritance ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  live  in  tents  or 
houses  worse  than  our  cottagers.  Yet  where  the  kiag 
likes,  as  at  Agra,  because  it  is  a  city  erected  by  him,  the 
buildings,  as  is  reported,  are  fair  and  of  car>*ed  stone. 

"  In  revenue,  he  doubtless  exceeds  eitlier  Turk  or  Per- 
sian, or  any  Eastern  prince.  The  sums  I  dare  not  name ; 
but  the  reason, — all  the  land  is  his,  no  man  has  a  foot" 

Dr.  Gemelli  Careri,  who  travelled  in  the  reiga 
of  Auren-Gezebe,  informs  us  that, — 

**  The  Great  Mogul  is  so  absolute  that,  there  being  do 
written  laws,  his  irill  in  all  things  is  a  law,  and  the  last 
decision  of  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal.  He  makes 
a  tyrannical  use  of  this  absolute  power ;  for  being  lord  of 
all  the  land,  the  princes  themselves  have  no  certAin 
place  of  abode,  the  king  altering  it  at  pleasure ;  and  the 
same  with  the  poor  peasants,  who  hove  sometimes  the 
land  they  have  cultivated  taken  from  them,  and  that 
which  is  untilled  given  them  in  lieu  of  it ;  besides  that 
tliey  are  obliged  every  year  to  give  the  king  three-parts 
of  the  crop.  He  never  admits  anybody  into  his  presence 
empty-handed;  and  sometimes  refuses  admittance,  to 
draw  a  greater  present.  For  this  reason,  the  omrahs 
and  nabobs  appointed  to  govern  the  provinoes,  oppresi 
the  people  in  the  most  miserable  manner  imaginable." 

We  "will,  in  our  next,  briefly  and  impartially 
sketch  the  chaages  introduced  by  European  rulers 

in  India. 

J.  M'G. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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FROSr   THE    DANISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    STAO-RIDER. 


The  aspect  of  the   islands  of  Denmark  is  so 
lovely,  60  smiling,  and  so  peaceful,  that  in  look- 
ing back  to  their  origin,  wo  are  not    reminded 
of  any  Tiolent  convulsion  of  nature ;  we  do  not 
conceive  of  them  as  having  heen  thrown  up  by 
an  earthquake,  nor  separated  by  a  mighty  flood ; 
but  mther  as  haying  risen  slowly  and  gradually 
from  the  receding  waters.     The  plains  are  broad 
and  level,  the  hills  few  and  low,  and  smoothly 
rounded.     Xo  steep  precipices,  no  deep  ravines, 
tell  of  the  earth^s  birth-throes.     The  woods  do 
not  hang  wildly  on  cloud-capped  mountain  ridges, 
bat  stand  like  verdant  inolosures   round  fertile 
cornfields.     The  waters  do  not  rush  in  foaming 
torrents  through  deep  and  dark  clefts,  but  glide 
limpidly  and  silently  through  rushes  and  brush- 
wood. When  sailing  from  the  lovely  island  of  Fyen 
(Funen)  over  to  Jutland,  we  at  first  think  that 
we  have  only  crossed  a  river,  and  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  upon  the  continent ;  so  like,  in  all  re- 
spects, is  this  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  islands. 
But  the  further  we  go  inland,  the  greater  is  the 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country :  the  valleys 
are  deeper,  the  hills  aro  steeper ;  the  trees  look 
more  aged  and   decrepit;     ponds  choked  with 
rushes;  numerous  patches  of  heath,  large  stones 
on  the  undulating  cornfields — everything  denotes 
an  inferior  degree  of  cultivation,  and  a  thinner 
population.    Narrow  roads,  with  deep  wheel -ruts 
and  ridges  between,  show  that  they  are  not  much 
frequented,  and  that  there  is  but  little  intercourse 
among  the  inhabitants.   The  dwelling-houses  look 
more  humble,  become  lower  and  lower  the  further 
we  go  westward,  as  if  they  stooped  to  avoid  the 
violent  rush  of  the  west  wind.     The  heaths  aro 
more  extensive  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
^hile  towns  and  churches  are  more  thinly  scattered. 
Bound  the  farmhouses  we  see,  instead  of  hayricks 
and  corn-stacks,  huge  piles  of  black  turf  cakes, 
and  cabbage  fields  in  place  of  orchards.     Exten- 
sive peat  bogs,  carelessly  and  wastefuUy  treated, 
prove  that  such  abound  in  these  regions.     No  in- 
closures,  no  rows  of  willows,  indicate  the  bound- 
anea  between  different  properties ;  one  might  fancy 
that  all  the  lands  were  still  held  in  common. 
Vhen  at  length  the  high  ridge,  that  runs  like  a 
backbone  through  the  country,  is  reached,  im- 
mense tracts  of  moorland  spread  out  before  you, 
in  some  parts  so  thickly  sown  with  ancient  grave 
mounds,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
this  tract  of  land  was  never  cultivated.     This  high 
ridge  was  probably  the  first  part  of  the  peninsiSa 
^at  rose  above  the  waters,  shaking  the  billows 
from  its  sloping  sides,  where  afterwards  the  re- 
turning waves  heaped  up  hills  and  scooped  out 
valleys.    On  the  east  side  of  the  heath  are  here 
^d  there  a  few  stunted  oaks,  which  may  servo 


the  wayfarer  in  lieu  of  compass,  for  the  tree  tops 
are  all  bent  towards  the  east ;  otherwise  there  is 
very  little  verdure  discernible  on  the  heath-clad 
hills  —  at  the  most  a  solitary  patch  of  grass,  or  a 
young  aspen,  which  seem  straugely  out  of  place. 
If  a  rivulet  or  brook  runs  through  the  heath,  no 
meadow  grass  or  shrubs  are  there  to  tell  of  its  ex- 
istence; it  flows  deep  down  between  the  hills, 
noiselessly  and  fast,  as  if  making  speed  to  escape 
from  the  dreary  desert. 

One  fine  autumnal  day  in  the  year  17 — ,  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  on  horseback  was  crossing  one 
of  the  brooks,  in  the  din  ction  of  a,rye-field,  whose 
owner  had  rendered  it  available  for  cultivation  by 
reducing  the  upper  crust  to  ashes.  The  peasant- 
farmer  and  his  family  were  busily  employed 
cutting  the  rye,  when  the  rider  approached  them, 
and  asked  the  way  to  the  manor  of  Ansbjorg. 
After  the  farmer  had  replied  to  the  question  by 
another,  viz.,  where  the  rider  came  from  ?  he  told 
him,  what  the  latter  already  knew,  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  road,  and  calling  a  boy  who  was 
working  in  the  field,  desired  him  to  show  the 
stranger  the  right  way.  But  just  as  they  were  about 
to  start,  a  scene  presented  itself  which  for  a 
time  engrossed  not  only  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  but  that  of  all  the  harvest  folks.  From 
the  top  of  the  nearest  heather-covered  hill,  a  stag, 
with  a  man  on  its  back,  came  bounding  down  to- 
wards them  swift  as  the  wind.  The  man,  who 
was  tall  and  of  robust  stature,  and  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  brown,  sat  jammed  in  between 
the  antlers  of  the  stag,  which  it  had  thrown  back, 
as  is  usual  with  these  animals  when  they  are  in 
full  speed.  The  strange  rider  had  probably  lost 
his  hat  during  the  ride,  for  his  long  black  hair 
streamed  in  the  wind  like  the  mane  of  a  horse  in 
full  gallop.  His  hand  was  in  constantT  movement 
directing  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  the  stag,  but  the 
violent  bounds  of  the  animal  prevented  his  thrusts 
from  taking  effect.  When  the  stag-rider  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  the  astonished  spectators 
— which  was  not  long  in  taking  place — he  was 
recognised  by  the  farmer,  who  called  out,  "  Hallo  ! 
Mads  !  where  are  you  going  ?  "  "  That  the  devil 
and  the  stag  know  best!"  answered  Mads;  but 
he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  he  was 
far  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  stag  and 
man  were  out  of  sight. 

"  "Who  was  that  ? "  asked  the  stranger,  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  quarter  in  which  the 
centaur  had  vanished. 

"  Hm ! "  replied  the  farmer,  **  it  is  a  poor  fel- 
low, Mads  Hansen,  or  Black  Mads,  as  they  call 
him,  who  lives  in  a  cabin  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  and  has  many  children.  Times  aro  hard 
with  him,  so  he  comes  over  here  now  and  then 
and  takes  a  stag ;  but  to-day  the  stag  has  takeu 
him,  it  seems — supposing  that  it  was  a  real 
stag,"  he  added,  thoughtftdly.      "God  preserve 
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vs  from  all  evil !  but  that  Mads  is  a  daring  fel- 
low ;  however,  I  know  no  harm  of  him.  To  be 
sure  he  shoots  a  deer  now  and  then ;  but  what  of 
that?  There  are  plenty  of  them — more  than 
enough,  if  the  truth  be  told  j  only  look  here,  and 
you  will  see  how  they  have  cropped  the  ears  off 
my  rye.  But,  as  I  am  alive  !  there  comes  Niels 
Gamekeeper!  Catch  Black  Mads,  if  you  can! 
Nay,  nay ;  to-day  he  is  better  mounted  than  you 
are."  As  he  said  this,  a  huntsman  was  seen 
coming  towards  the  field  from  the  quarter  in 
which  the  stag-rider  had  been  first  discovered. 

**  Have  you  seen  Black  Mads  ?  "  he  cried. 

"We  saw  somebody  on  a  stag,  but  who  it 
was,  or  whether  he  was  black  or  white,  we  could 
not  distinguish,  for  he  went  along  at  such  a  rate 
that  we  could  hardly  follow  him  with  our  eyes," 
answered  the  farmer. 

"  The  devil  take  him ! "  said  the  gamekeeper, 
stopping  his  horse;  "I  saw  him  up  yonder  in 
Haverdale,  prowling  about  after  a  stag,  and  I  kept 
behind  a  mound,  not  to  disturb  him.  He  fired, 
the  animal  fell,  and  he  ran  forward  and  jumped 
upon  its  back  to  give  it  the  finishing  blow ;  but 
when  the  stag  felt  the  knife  it  got  up,  held  Mads 
down  between  its  antlers,  and  away  it  was!  I 
got  Mads*  gun,  but  I  would  rather  have  had  him- 
self," baying  which  the  gamekeeper  trotted  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  poacher,  with  one  gun  hanging 
before  him  from  the  saddle-bow,  and  the  other 
slung  in  a  strap  across  his  shoulders. 

The  traveller,  who  was  going  in  nearly  the 
same  direction,  set  off  with  his  guide,  at  as  rapid 
a  pace  as  the  latter' s  legs  would  carry  him  after 
he  had  taken  off  his  wooden  shoes.  After  having 
proceeded  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
having  reached  the  brow  of  a  hiU  which  sloped 
down  to  tho  brook,  they  got  sight  of  both  the 
riders.  U'he  poacher  had  at  length  got  the  mas- 
tery over  his  wild  steed,  for  tho  stag  had  fallen 
dead  in  the  brook,  at  a  place  where  the  water  was 
very  shallow :  and  he  now  stood  striding  across 
its  carcase,  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  from 
its  antlers,  which  had  bored  themselves  into  his 
clothes.  He  had  only  just  succeeded  in  libe- 
rating himself,  and  was  scrambling  up  the  bank, 
when  the  gamekeeper,  who  had  been  looking  for 
him  in  a  wrong  direction,  came  gallopping  past 
the  stranger,  holding  his  bridle  in  one  hand  and 
the  gun  in  tho  other.  When  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  unfortunate  stag-rider  he  halted ;  and  with 
the  comforting  words,  **  Now  you  shall  die,  you 
dog  1 "  he  raised  his  gun  to  his  cheek. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  the  delinquent;  "take 
time,  Niels !  Why  are  you  in  such  a  deuced 
hurry  ?     Let's  talk  the  matter  over  first." 

"I'll  have  no  more  talk !  "  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged gamekeeper ;  "  you  shall  die  on  your  deeds." 

"  No,  no :  stop  a  bit !  "  again  cried  Mads ; 
"  let  me  say  my  prayers,  first ! " 

"  What,  you  pray  ? "  ejaculated  Niels,  remov- 
ing the  gun  from  his  cheek.  "Even  if  you  do, 
you'll  not  get  into  heaven." 

"Then  you  must  bear  the  blame,  Niels,  for 
despatching  me  in  the  midst  of  my  sins." 

"  You  deserve  no  better,  you  poaching  thief," 
cried  Niels,  again  taking  aim. 


"Nay,  nay,  wait  only  one  wee  bit  longer.    If 

!  you  shoot  me  .  .  .oh  take  the  gun  from  your  eye ! 

I  can't  bear  to  be  pointed  at  with  a  loaded  gun." 

— Niels  again  raised  his  head — "if  you  shoot 

me,  you  will  only  lose  your  head  for  it." 

"  The  devil  I  mil !"  said  the  gamekeeper  mik 
a  forced  laugh,  once  more  taking  aim. 

"Niels,  Niels !"  exclaimed  the  poacher,  "there 
are  witnesses ;  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say ;  you 
have  me,  that's  certain,  and  I  can't  escape  from 
you ;  so  just  take  me  to  the  manor  and  let  the 
Squire  do  with  me  as  he  thinks  fit ;  in  this  way 
both  our  lives  will  be  spared,  and  you  will  get  a 
good  reward  into  the  bargain." 

At  this  moment  the  traveller  came  up,  and 
called  to  the  gamekeeper,  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
my  good  fellow !  don't  do  mischief;  but  do  as  the 
man  says !" 

"He  is  a  notorious  rogue,"  said  the  game- 
keeper, uncocking  his  gun,  and  placing  it  on  the 
saddle  before  him ;  "  but  since  the  strange  gen- 
tleman begs  for  him  I  will  grant  him  bis  life. 
As  for  you.  Mads,  you  are  a  great  stupid,  for  after 
all  the  end  will  be  that  you  must  go  with  the 
wheelbarrow*  as  long  as  you  live,  and  if  you  had 
let  me  shoot  you  all  would  have  been  over  by  this 
time.  Come  along,  you  rascal !  keep  by  my  side  I 
and  stir  your  stumps  !  " 

Thus  they  proceeded  on  their  way  accompanied 
by  the  traveller,  who  was  also  going  to  Ansbjerg. 

They  went  on  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
except  when  the  gamekeeper  broke  the  silence 
with  a  term  of  abuse,  or  an  oath  addressed  to  the 
prisoner.  At  length  the  poacher  began  a  more 
conciliating  converaation.  "  Don't  you  think  it 
a  pity,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  me  to  tramp  along  in 
the  heath  in  this  way  ? " 

"  You  are  used  to  it,  you  dog ! "  replied  Niels. 

"  You  might,"  continued  Mads  with  a  sly  look, 
and  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect his  request  would  be  granted,  "  you  might 
let  me  sit  up  behind  you." 

"  Ho,  ho  !"  answered  the  gamekeeper  with  a 
loud  laugh :  "  you  have  had  riding  enough  to-day; 
it  will  do  you  good  to  use  your  legs." 

"  Well,  well,  a  good  word  again ;  Niels  Game- 
keeper!" muttered  the  poacher,  "you  are  so 
deuced  cross  to-day.'* 

Niels  Gamekeeper  made  no  reply  to  this; 
but  whistled  a  tune,  while  he  took  his  pipe  and 
tobacco  out  of  his  hunting-pouch.  When  be  had 
filled  his  pipe,  he  struck  fire,  but  the  tinder 
would  not  taike.  "  I  must  help  you,  I  see,"  wi^ 
Mads,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he 
struck  fire  with  hia  o\vu  steel  and  handed  the 
tinder-box  to  the  gamekeeper;  but  just  as  the 
latter  was  in  the  act  of  taking  it.  Mads  seized 
hold  of  the  gun  that  was  hanging  over  the  saddle, 
and  jerking  it  from  the  strap,  retreated  three  steps 
backwards.  All  this  was  done  with  a  quicknesa 
and  agility  for  which  no  one  would  hawLy  hare 
given  the  broad-shouldered  and  heavy-lookJBg 
elderly  man  credit. 


♦  The  convicts  in  Denmark  are  made  to  work  en  the 
public  roads,  &c.;  and  "to  go  irith  the  wheelbairow, 
means  to  be  a  convict. 
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"  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  give  fair  words,"  he 
said.  "Don't  you  think  that  I  could  topple  you 
over  like  a  ninepin  if  I  liked,  little  Niels  ?  But  you 
listened  to  reason  before,  so  I  will  spare  you  now/' 

The  poor  gamekeeper,  pale  and  trembling  with 
rage,  stared  at  his  adversary,  without  being  able 
to  utter  a  word. 

"A  little  while  ago,"  continued  Mads,  "you 
were  so  gruff  and  so  quarrelsome,  and  wagged 
your  tongue  so  glibly,  as  one  might  now  almost 
think  that  you  had  forgotton  it  at  Ansbjerg. 
Come,  light  your  pipe  1  or  the  tinder  will  burn 
out.  Why  are  you  looking  so  hard  at  my  tinder- 
box  ?  Perhaps  yon  are  thinking  that  that  is  but 
a  poor  swop  you  have  made  ?  This  is  certainly 
a  better  one ;"  —  he  patted  the  gun ; — **  but  you 
shall  have  it  again  as  soon  as  you  give  me  mine." 

On  hearing  this  Niels  instantly  handed  the  gun, 
which  had  been  hanging  in  a  strap  over  his 
shoulder,  to  the  poacher,  while  he  stretched  out 
hii  other  hand  to  receive  his  own  in  exchange. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  Mads,  **you  must  first  pro- 
mise—pshaw! no  matter,  for  even  if  you  do, 
ye'll  not  keep  3'our  promise ;  but  should  you  at 
any  time  hereafter  hear  the  report  of  a  gun  on  the 
heath,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  but  think  of  to-day, 
and  of  Mikkel  Foxbrush  ! "  He  turned  towards 
the  traveller,  **  Does  your  horse  stand  tire  ?" 

"  Fire ! "  replied  the  latter. 

Mads  held  up  the  gamekeeper's  gun  in  one 
hand  Uke  a  pistol,  and  fired  it  off.  ^*  Bah !  it 
makes  no  more  noise  than  an  earthen  pot  banged 
against  a  door."  Then  taking  the  tiiut  from  the 
lock,  he  returned  the  gun  to  his  adversary,  with 
these  words,  **  Here,  take  it.  For  the  present  it 
will  do  no  harm.  Farewell,  and  thank  ye  for 
to-day ! "  Saying  which  he  slung  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and  went  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  where  the  stag  had  been  left. 

The  gamekeeper,  whose  tongue  after  the  loss 
of  his  gun  seemed  to  have  been  bound  by  some 
nia»ic  spell,  now  gave  vent  to  his  long  pent-up 
nige  in  a  stream  of  vituperation. 

The  stranger,  whose  sympathy  had  turned  from 
the  escaped  poacher  to  the  foiled  gamekeeper,  who 
^as  almost  driven  to  despair,  tried  all  in  his 
power  to  soothe  him.  "  In  fact  you  have  not  lost 
anything,*'  he  said  at  last,  "except  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  making  a  man  and  his  whole  family 
miserable."  ^ 

"Not  lost  anything!''  exclaimed  the  game- 
keeper. "That  is  more  than  you  understand. 
Xot  lost  anything!  As  sure  as  I  am  a  sinner  that 
dog  has  spoiled  ray  gun  1" 

"How  so?"  ask^  the  stranger.  "Reload  it, 
and  put  another  fiint  on;  that  is  all  that  it 
wants." 

"Reload  it,  indeed!"  answered  Niels,  with  a 
hitter  laugh.  "  It  will  never  kill  stag  or  hare 
again ;  it  is  bewitched,  I'll  be  bound ;  I  know  of 
hut  one  cure,  and  if  that  does  not  help — trr! 
there's  one  of  the  very  fellows  I  want,  sunning 
iumself  in  a  rut ;  at  all  events  he  shan't  eat  larks' 
^ngues  to-day."  With  these  words  he  stopped 
liis  horse,  quickly  put  a  flint  in  the  lock  of  the 
g^,  loaded  it  and  jumped  to  the  ground. 


The  stranger  who  was  uninitiated  in  the  noble 
science  of  venery,  and  consequently  did  not  un- 
derstand its  terminology  and  magic,  also  stopped 
to  see  what  green-jacket  was  going  to  do. 

The  latter  led  his  horse  a  few  steps  forward, 
and  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  at  something 
that  was  lying  in  the  road,  and  which  the  stranger 
now  perceived  was  an  adder.  "  Will  you  get 
in  ?  "  said  the  gamekeeper,  trying  to  make  the 
adder  crawl  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun ;  at  length 
he  succeeded  in  getting  its  head  in :  and  then, 
holding  the  gun  upright,  he  shook  it  until  the 
whole  animal  had  slipped  down.  He  next  fired 
the  gun  off  in  the  air,  saying,  "  If  that  does  not 
help,  then  no  one  but  Mads  himself,  or  Mikkel 
Foxbrush,  can  cure  it." 

The  traveller  smiled  sceptically  at  the  super- 
stition, as  well  as  at  the  curious  mode  of  break- 
ing the  spell;  but  as  he  had  already  made 
acquaintance  with  one  dealer  in  the  black  art, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  other, 
who  bore  so  uncommon  and  significant  a  name. 
To  his  enquiries  the  gamekeeper,  while  loading 
his  gun,  replied  as  follows : 

"  Mikkel  Foxbrush,  as  he  is  called,  because  he 
can  get  all  the  foxes  in  the  country  to  follow  him, 
is  ten  times  worse  than  Black  Mads :  he  can  make 
himself  so  tough,  the  dog !  that  neither  lead  nor 
silver  buttons  can  pierce  his  skin.  One  day  the 
Squire  and  I  came  upon  him  down  yonder  in  the 
hollow,  as  he  was  skinning  a  deer  that  he  had 
just  shot.  We  rode  straight  towards  him,  but  he 
never  perceived  us  before  we  were  within  twenty 
steps  of  him.  But  do  you  think  that  Mikkel  was 
frightened  ?  Not  he.  He  looked  quietly  round 
at  us,  and  went  on  skinning  the  deer.  'The 
deuce  take  you,  fellow ! '  said  the  Squire ;  *  Niels, 
give  him  a  tasto  of  your  lead !  I  will  answer  for 
the  consequences ! '  And  1  gave  him  a  shot  right 
in  the  middle  of  his  broad  back ;  but,  pshaw !  he 
didn't  mind  it  more  than  if  I  had  fired  at  him 
with  a  pop- gun.  The  rogue  only  turned  his  face 
to  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
work  as  before.  The  Squire  himself  fired  next ; 
but  with  as  little  avail.  Mikkel  was  just  cutting 
the  skin  from  the  head ;  and  when  he  liad  rolled 
it  together,  he  took  up  his  gun  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  facing  us,  said,  *  It  will  soon  be  my 
turn ;  and  if  you  do  not  go  about  your  business, 
I  will  try  if  I  can't  manage  to  make  a  hole  in 
one  of  your  jackets.'  Such  a  fellow  is  Mikkel 
Foxbrush,"  said  the  gamekeeper;  and  the  way- 
farers then  continued  their  journey  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AKSBJEKO. 

Who  ever  bears  of  an  old  manor  without  at 
once  conjuring  up  in  their  imagination  tales  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  ?  These  venerable  remains 
from  olden  times,  formerly  inhabited  by  brave 
knights  and  stately  dames,  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  picture  to  ourselves  as  so  rigid  and  so 
grave — rigid  in  dress,  rigid  in  manner,  and  rigid 
in  mind ;  these  walls,  several  yards  in  thickness  - 
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these  long,  Barrow,  dark,  winding  passages ;  these 
vaulted  cellars — seem  as  if  built  to  attract  mid- 
night spirits ;  and  the  large  chimney-places  and 
spacious  chimneys  look  as  if  made  on  purpose  to 
afford  egress  and  ingress  to  those  airy  beings  who 
prefer  descending  through  a  chimney  to  entering 
through  a  door.  Indeed,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  manor  that  has  not  some  hobgoblin  of  its  own ; 
that  has  not  at  least  one  gloomy  turret  chamber, 
in  which  people  do  not  venture  to  sleep  alone ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  this  respect, 
Ansbjerg  was  as  complete  a  manor  as  any  in  the 
world. 

When  the  two  horsemen  arrived  at  Ansbjerg, 
they  alighted  at  the  stable  door,  and  gave  their 
steeds  into  the  charge  of  a  groom,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  up  the  avenue  of  lime  trees  which 
led  to  the  court-yard.  As  the  gamekeeper  opened 
the  gate  and  was  ushering  in  the  stranger,  a  win- 
dow in  the  ground  story  of  that  part  of  the  house 
that  was  inhabited  by  the  family  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  human  bust  presented  itself,  a 
description  of  which  ought  to  be  given,  in  order 
to  afford  those  readers  who  may  have  seen  the 
like  represented  in  paintings,  some  idea  of  the 
date  at  which  the  events  of  my  story  took  place. 
The  Squire,  whose  colossal  body  filled  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  large  window,  wore  a  dark- green 
velvet  jacket,  fitting  tightly  round  the  throat, 
with  one  row  of  large  buttons  down  the  front 
and  on  the  pockets,  while  the  sleeves  were  fur- 
nished with  broad  cuffs,  and  his  head  was  covered 
with  a  raven  black  bob-wig.  The  part  of  his 
dress  seen  on  this  occasion  consisted  consequently 
only  of  two  pieces ;  but  as  the  whole  person  will 
appear  hereafter,  I  will,  in  order  to  prevent  repe- 
tition, at  once  describe  the  other  component  parts 
of  his  costume,  which  were,  a  close-fitting  green 
velvet  cap,  with  a  broad  projecting  front,  worn 
on  top  of  his  wig ;  long  wide  boots,  with  spurs ; 
and  black  breeches,  ending  a  little  below  the 
knees. 

"Niels  Gamekeeper!"  cried  the  Squire.  The 
person  addressed  pomted  out  to  his  companion  the 
door  at  which  he  was  to  enter,  and  then  walked, 
with  his  little  grey  three-cornered  hat  in  his 
hand,  towards  the  window  where  *'his  honour" 
usually  gave  audience,  in  wet  weather  as  well  as 
di*y,  to  the  servants  and  peasants  belonging  to  the 
estate.  The  gamekeeper  was  on  these  occasions 
obliged  to  go  through  the  same  ceremonies  as  all 
the  others,  though,  when  out  hunting,  a  more 
free  and  unreserved  intercourse  existed  between 
master  and  servimt.  **Who  was  that?"  began 
the  Squire,  making  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  stranger. 

"  The  new  clerk,  your  honour." 

"  Nothing  else !  I  thought  that  it  was  some- 
body. What  have  you  got  there  ?"  again  asked 
the  Squire,  pointing  to  the  hunting  pouch- 

*'  The  old  cock  and  two  chickens,  your  honour." 

(We  will  in  future  in  the  most  cases  omit  the 
words  "  your  honour,"  but  they  must  be  under- 
stood to  follow  every  sentence.) 

"  That  is  not  much  for  two  days'  sport,"  said 
the  Squire  ;   "is  there  no  stag  coming  ?" 


"  Not  this  time,"  answered  Kiels  with  a  ngh : 
"  when  poachers  use  stags  to  ride  upon,  none  are 
left  for  us." 

This  allusion  required,  of  course,  fuUer  expla- 
nation ;  but  as  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  we  wiU  in  the  meantime 
turn  our  attention  to  what  was  going  on  behind 
his  honour's  broad  back. 

There  stood  the  young  betrothed  couple,  young 
Squire  Kai  and  Miss  Mette.  The  first  was  a 
handsome  man  of  five-and-twenty,  dressed  in  the 
most  elegant  style  df  the  day ;  and  that  1  may 
show  with  what  means  young  ladies'  hearts  in 
those  days  were  attacked  and  won,  I  must  not 
pass  unnoticed  the  young  gentleman's  personal 
appearance,  beginning  with  the  feet  and  gradually 
ascending  in  my  description.  His  square-toed 
boots  fell  in  wide  and  slovenly  folds  about  the 
ancles;  his  stockings,  which  were  of  white  silk, 
edged  at  the  top  with  the  finest  lace,  reached 
three  inches  above  the  knee.  Then  came  a  pair 
of  tight  black  velvet  breeches,  which  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  hidden  by  a  long  waistcoat, 
also  of  black  velvet.  A  coat  of  crimson  cloth, 
with  one  row  of  large  buttons  covered  with  the 
same  material,  and  sleeves  only  reaching  to  the 
wrists,  but  with  cuffs  turned  up  to  the  elbows, 
completed  his  attire.  The  whole  of  his  hair  wm 
combed  smoothly  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
tied  in  a  long  stiff  queue. 

I  would  deserve  bat  little  thanks  from  my 
gentle  readers,  were  I  not  with  equal  epctness  to 
describe  the  noble  damsel,  whose  dress  I  may 
briefly  divide  under  three  principal  heads :  1.  The 
pointed- toed  high-heeled  shoes,  with  silver  buckles; 
2.  The  little  red  cap,  trimmed  with  yellow  braid, 
and  forming  a  point  on  the  forehead ;  and  3.  The 
sky-blue  damask  dress,  with  low  body  and  long 
waist,  and  white  sleeves  reaching  a  little  bebw 
the  elbow ;  which  costume  was  by  no  means  un- 
becoming to  Miss  Mette's  beautifol  bust  and  face. 

These  two  handsome  young  persons,  as  I  hare 
said,  stood  hand  in  hand  behind  the  old  gentle- 
man's back,  seemingly  engaged  in  playfiil  and 
loving  converse,  the  young  gentleman  often  point- 
ing his  lips  and  stretching  forth  his  neck  as  if  to 
take  a  kiss,  which  the  young  lady,  however,  pre- 
vented by  turning  away  from  him,  not  with 
feigned  displeasure,  but  with  an  arch  smile.  A 
naiTow  observer  might,  however,  have  re- 
marked with  surprise,  that  each  time  she  turned 
aside  her  head  she  glanced  over  her  father's 
shoulder  into  the  yard,  where  for  the  moment 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  (the  gamekeeper  standing 
too  near  under  the  window,)  except  the  wooden 
horse*  and  the  new  clerk ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  office,  had  taken  up  his  seat  at  the 
open  window.  That  this  same  derk,  in  spite  ot 
his  humble  calling,  was  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
will  hardly  be  believed,  when  I  add  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  had  a  large  scar  on  one  cheek,  and 
that  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  he 
was  dressed  in  every  respect  like  a  common  clerK. 

•An  instrument  of  pnnishraent  fi^quently  used  in 
those  days. —  Trant. 
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A  little  aside,  but  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
young  couple,  sat  Miss  Mctte's  mother,  the  good 
Mrs.  Kirsten,  smiling  at  the  playfulness  of  the 
young  people.  The  good  old  lady  had,  indeed, 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  matoh,  for  it  was 
entirely  of  her  own  making.  As  the  Squire  was 
pleased  to  say,  in  huntsman's  language,  Mrs. 
Kirsten  had  scented  the  fattest  calf  in  the  herd 
of  suitors,  and  had  selected  him  for  her  daughter. 
The  young  man  was  an  only  son,  and  heir  to 
Falstrnp  and  several  other  estates,  and  had  six- 
teen noble  ancestors  on  his  mother's  as  well  as 
his  father's  side.  Miss  Mette  was  young,  beauti- 
fiil,  an  only  child,  and  heiress  to  Ansbjerg,  whose 
deer,  wild  boars,  and  peasants  were  ftilly  as  good 
33  those  of  PiUstrup;  while  the  blackcocks  and 
wild  ducks  were  much  superior.  The  prelimi- 
naries were  therefore  soon  settled  between  the 
parents,  and  the  young  people  then  apprised  of 
the  fact. 

As  for  the  future  bride,  she  had  always  been  so 
submissive  to  the  iron  will  of  her  parents,  which 
brooked  no  contradiction,  that  we  must  for  the 
present  remain  in  doubt  how  far  her  wishes  were 
in  consonance  with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
in  her  behalf.  However,  it  is  well  known  that 
maidens  like  best  to  choose  for  themselves;  and, 
indeed,  often  reject  a  suitor  merely  because  he  is 
backed  by  their  parents ;  but  that  young  Hquire 
Kai  had  readily  acquiesced  in  his  father's  plan, 
who  could  wonder  who  saw  the  blooming  girl  by 
his  side  ? 

When  the  Squire  had  heard  the  account  of  the 
gamekeeper's  misadventure,  which  the  latter  dared 
not  conceal — as  the  clerk,  and  probably  the  stag- 
rider  himself,  might  make  it  known — the  old 
gentleman  gavo  vent  to  his  rage  in  a  shower  of 
invectives  on  the  poacher,  drops  of  which,  how- 
ever, fell  firom  time  to  time  on  poor  Niels,  who, 
for  fear  pf  his  master,  was  obliged  to  swallow  the 


equally  hearty  curses  which  were  rising  in  his 
throat  also.  When  the  storm  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, and  cool  reason  had  begun  to  reassert  its 
sway,  a  plan  was  laid  to  secure  prompt  and  full 
revenge ;  the  audacious  culprit  was  to  be  seized 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  business,  however,  was 
how  to  get  hold  of  him ;  for  if  he  got  the  sHght- 
est  inkling  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
he  would  of  course  abscond,  and  leave  his  wife 
and  children  behind.  The  Squire  at  first  pro- 
posed setting  out  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  poacher, 
whose  cabin  they  would  thus  be  able  to  reach 
under  cover  of  the  night.  But  his  honour's  wife, 
whose  plans  were  always  more  deliberate,  repre- 
sented to  her  rash  husband  that  darkness  would 
also  favour  the  criminal's  flight — and,  if  this  was 
prevented,  a  desperate  defence — and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  better  that  they  should  start  a 
little  after  midnight,  so  as  to  enable  the  armed 
force  to  surround  and  take  the  cabin  at  break  of 
day.  This  proposal  was  imanimously  agreed  to, 
and  the  young  Squire  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  and  its  honours.  The  steward, 
who  had  come  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  new 
clerk,  and  to  show  the  written  character  which 
the  latter  had  been  provided  with  by  the  steward 
at  Vestervig,  where  he  had  previously  served,  was 
commanded  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  together 
with  the  gardener,  upper  •  farm  servants  and 
grooms,  and  also  to  give  orders  to  a  peasant  to 
meet  them  with  his  waggon.* 

AYhile  tUe  necessarj^  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress, the  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose ;  and  the 
reader  will  have  time  to  draw  his  breath  before 
he  begins  the  following  interesting  chapter. 

♦  In  Denniaik,  until  a  very  recent  period,  part  of  the 
farmer's  dues  to  the  landlord  were  paid  in  cartage. — 
Tram. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  last  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  order  that 
the  coimtry  might  decide  whether  free- trade  or 
protective  duties  should  be  the  commercial  policy 
of  England.  The  elections  sent  a  great  majority 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  unrestricted 
frad€.  Therefore,  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
nearly  all  their  followers  in  the  House,  admitted, 
^y,  even  declared,  that  protective  duties  had  be- 
come an  impossibility.  Wo  beg  the  pardon,  how- 
ever, of  those  veracious  legislators,  the  learned 
™ght,  member  for  East  Suflblk,  and  the  Right 
^on.  Ex-chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancashire: 
^W«  as  members  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  Govem- 
Jiipnt,  did  bawl  forth  to  their  betrayed  bucolic 
co^tituents,  that  they  the  knight  (very  errant) 
^a  the  non-judicious  chancellor  were  still  protec- 
tionists, and  that  free-trade  would  beggar  the 


farmer  and  ruin  the  country.  Yet  they  remained 
in  the  Goveniment  which  had  abandoned  that 
protection,  which  had  been  their  political  standard 
since  the  day  that  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was,  by  an  eloquent  and  disappointed  poli- 
tician, denounced  as  "  ^n  organized  hifpoerisy .^* 

The  matter-of-fact  and  unromantic  world  rea- 
soned otherwise;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
the  government  of  that  immortal  statesman  was 
a  reasonahlcj  sagacious,  practical,  tvise,  and  necessary 
reality;  and  that  the  Derby-DisraeU  Ministry 
was  a  monstrous  political  immorality,  and  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  deception :  not  but  that  they 
proposed  some  good  measures  along  with  their  fis- 
cal impracticabilities.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
nation  could  long  endure  the  administration  of  a 
prime  minister  who  declared,  soon  after  taking 
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office,  that  hu  policy  woM  he  to  arrest  the  dangerous 
current  of  democracy  that  was  undermining  the  insti 
tutions  of  the  country ;   the  education  of  the  people 
must  he  directed  in  connection  with  the  state-church. 

But  this  policy — this  plan  of  instruction 
was  not  to  be.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
foundered  in  their  fiscal  projects;  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  endured  for  a  month 
or  three  months  longer.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
masterly  and  unanswerable  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  left  the  Government  in  a  minority. 
Yet  the  Derbyites  and  Disraelites  were  not  in  so 
desperate  a  condition  that  they  might  not  have 
continued  to  hold  power  if  they  had  not  been 
utterly  destitute  of  the  sagacity,  judgment,  and 
aptitude  necessary  for  administrators.  As  it  was, 
in  a  remarkably  full  House  the  division  gave 
them  a  majority  of  fifteen  of  all  the  English 
members  who  voted;  of  four,  taking  all  the 
English  and  Irish  members  who  voted ;  but  add- 
ing aU  the  Scotch  members  who  voted,  the  ma- 
jority against  Ministers  was  not  less  than  nineteen. 
The  Scotch  members,  as  remarked  by  the  Titnes, 
actually  overthrew  the  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry ; 
for  it  at  once  resigned  after  this  division. 

Lords  Lansdowne  and  Aberdeen  were  sent  for 
by  the  Queen.  The  former  took  no  very  active 
part  in  forming  a  new  Government.  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  John  Kussell  seem  to  have  con- 
structed the  Cabinet — a  very  incongruous  one; 
men  who  had  been  all  their  previous  lives  attack- 
ing or  reviling  each  other,  were  seemingly  har- 
monized into  peace,  charity  and  friendship. 

Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  William  Molcsworth — 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne — 
Lord  John  Bussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone — the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Sir  Charles  Wood — the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  Lord  Granville — with  some  others, 
were  to  be  sweetened  into  one  happy  family.  And 
why  not  ?  All  were  honourable  men :  and  the 
necessities  of  the  State  required  that  they  should 
all  cross  the  ferry  of  the  political  Lethe.  Verily, 
they  have  crossed  that  ohlivious  stream ;  and  as 
yet  the  country  has  no  cause  to  regret  that  they 
have  done  so. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  broke  up  his  own  party — 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Bussell  have 
utterly  extinguished  all  that  has  ever  been  called 
party  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  at  first  join  the  Coali- 
tion— ^many  men  wonder  that  he  has  ever  done  so. 
LP  he  had  not,  he  at  least  woidd  have  made  a 
party;  for  he  is  a  sorcerer  who  bewitches  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  dexterity  and  fascina- 
tion. The  Coalition  would  not  last  a  month  with- 
out him — nor  would  it  have  lasted  through  the 
session  without  Mr.  Gladstone;  without  both 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  BusseU  could  not 
have  stood.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  more  than  to  all 
the  other  Ministers  does  the  Government  owe  its 
success ;  for  hereafter  the  finance  minister  will  be 
the  statesman  on  whom  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment must  depend,  and  no  finance  minister  has 
ever  excelled  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Not  that  we  undervalue  the  services 
and  abilities  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 


The  measures  proposed  by  the  Goveniment  baTe 
been  many,  and  several  of  the  best  measures 
have  been  completely  successful.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  Education  Bill,  have  been  postponed  from 
the  impossibility  of  discussing  and  passing  them 
until  the  next  session.  Many  of  them  have  been 
strangled  for  their  innocence, — others  have  been 
dropped  firom  tiieir  questionahle  necessity,— their 
doubtful  good,  — their  probable  mischief, — ^if  they 
became  statute  law. 

We  have,  during  the  long  past  session,  had  1^ 
reforms, — and  we  have  instituted  useM  inquiries. 
The  legislation  has  been  almost  without  exception 
progressive  in  reforming  abuses  and  remoring 
financial  and  commercial  oppressions,  inequalities, 
and  restrictions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  manMly  grappled  with  extending 
the  tax  on  successions  to  land ;  —  Lord  Fahnerston 
has  scarcely  been  less  bold  in  making  it  penal  not 
to  consume  smoke. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
measures  of  the  Session  which  has  just  closed,  it  isbnt 
justice,  on  our  part,  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  us  to  admit, 
that  his  proposal  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  manning  the  mercantile  marine^ 
and  relieving  them  &om  passing  tolls,  and  some 
other  burdens,  were  quite  as  liberal  as  those  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  his  successor  in  office,    lint 
his  plan  to  relieve  the  landlord,  by  taking  off  half 
the  malt-tax  and  half  the  hop  duty,  was  unwise, 
and  would  have  proved  absolutely  to  be  no  relief 
whatever,  either  to  the  landlord,  the  fermer,  or 
the  consumer;  and  his  extending  the  area  and 
doubling  the  rate  of  the  house- tax,  was  a  measurc 
which  proved  his  utter  want  of  financial  sagacity 
and  his  real  ignorance  of  the  public  feeling.  If  he 
had  proposed  a  judicious  reduction  of  several  cus- 
toms* duties,  especially  on  tea,  and  a  repeal  of  all 
those  of  minor  importance  to  the  revenue;  if  he 
had  proposed  a  succession  duty  on  real  estate,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  excise  on  paper,  soap,  and  of 
the  stamps  on  advertisements  and  newspapers,  and 
those  on  prudence — that  is,  on  tire  and  marine 
insurances — and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  income 
tax,  he  might  then,  on  the  principle  of  extending 
direct  taxation,  carry  his  house-tax.    Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  propose  to  reduce  nor  abolish  the  barbarous 
and  unclean  soap  duty.     He  did  propose  to  reduce 
the   duty   on   tea  from   2s.  2Ad.  per  lb.  in  ax 
years ;  Mr.  Macgregor  (Glasgow)  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  to  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  per  lb.  in 
three  years.     Mr.  Disraeli*  s  scheme  with  respect 
to  the  malt  and  hop  duty  would  not  afford  the 
consiimcr  a  pot  of  beer  at  a  halQ)emiy  less  pnce 
than  the  present  cost.     The  landlords  and  fanners 
would  derive  no  benefit ;  for  the  tax  has  been, 
and  is,  all  paid  by  the  ale,  porter,  and  beer  drinker, 
while  both  malt  and  hops,  until  the  duties  are 
paid  and  secured,  would  be  still  subjected  to  the 
odious  presence  of  the  exciseman  and  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  excise  laws.    Before  we  take 
leave  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry,  we  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say,  that  their  Chancoy  ^d 
nearly    all  their  common-law  appointments  did 
them  great  credit.     Their  Lord  Chancellor  was  the 
ablest  equity  judge  in  the  reahn;  and  it  is  much  to 
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he  regretted  that  he  was  not  induced  to  retain  the 
Great  Seal ;  for  no  equity- lawyer  was  ever,  or  is, 
more  eminently  qualified  for  completing  the  reforms 
begun  and  to  some  extent  carried  out  in  that  most 
oppressive,  by  expense  and  delay,  of  all  tribunals 
—the  Court  of  Chancery.  Their  Attorney-Ge- 
neral for  England  was'  the  most  upright,  if  not  the 
most  able  lawyer  of  that  party  ;  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  whom  they  appointed  was  judiciously 
chosen.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-  Gtenerals  for 
Ireland  were  also  able  lawyers;  and  the  bills  which 
they  brought  forward  were  meritorious.  They 
were  unfortunate  in  their  Foreign  Secretary  of 
State,  and  especially  in  their  Admiralty  appoint- 
ments. The  Home  Secretary  was,  however,  a 
^ntleman  of  high  character,  eminently  qualified 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  laborious 
department ;  and  there  have  been  many  less  effi- 
cient Colonial  Secretaries  than  Sir  John  Pakington. 
But  here  we  bid  adieu,  and  for  ever,  to  the  Derby- 
Bisraeh  Government ;  although  we  should  not  be 
surprised  any  day  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli  leading  the 
Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  or  even 
proposing  a  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  a  system  of  national  education  purely 
secular,  leaving  religious  instruction  altogether  to 
the  parents  of  children,  and  to  the  ministers  of 
their  respective  places  of  worship. 

The  Coalition  Cabinet  and  its  subordinates 
being  selected  jBrom  practical  Peelites,  proud 
Whigs,  and  professed  Badicals,  had  to  bring  for- 
ward, in  a  Parliament  elected  after  a  dissolution 
by  the  Tories,  some  measures  of  absolute  necessity 
^such  as  renewing  the  income  tax  in  the  exist- 
ing, or  in  some  new  forms,  and  several  projects 
which  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Coalition -power  rendered  necessary. 

The  Session  had  been  already  opened  by  a 
Boyal  Speech,  containing  some  mystified  para- 
graphs about  Protection.  The  Coalition  Ministry 
escaped  the  perplexity  of  such  a  proces-verhal  of 
their  policy  or  measures.  There  was,  however,  a 
budget  to  bring  forward,  and  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  would  accept  any  but  a  liberal 
cne.  A  committee  had  sat  for  two  long  sessions 
on  the  organization,  laws,  and  regulations  of  the 
customs.  The  report  which  that  committee  had 
paade,  and  the  evidence  which  was  printed  with 
it,  forming  several  volumes,  had  produced  an 
effect  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  com- 
plete reform  of  that  ill-organized  and  obstructive 
department,  together  with  a  revision  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  customs  laws  and  regulations,  were 
also  demanded  by  -the  country,  'i'he  practice  of 
levying  a  tax  on  the  succession  to  personal  estate 
aad  allowing  land  to  go  free,  was  a  glaring  injus- 
tice. The  soap  duty  was  a  nuisance  unknown  in 
any  country  excepting  Great  Britain.  It  was,  in 
a  sanitary,  deaoly,  and  commercial  view,  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  presence  of  the  exciseman 
from  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Tea  had  become 
nearly  as  necessary  a  beverage  as  com  was  for 
Djan  8  daily  bread.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  duty  on  tea  being  three  hundred  per  cent,  on 
Its  bonded  price,  the  great  majority  of  the  men, 
vomen,  and  children  in  the  United  Kingdom 


could  not  afford  to  drink  good  strong  tea;  the 
labouring  classes  could  only  pay  for  sufficient  tea 
to  slightly  stain  the  warm  water  which  constituted 
their  chief  beverage.  Public  opinion  was  strongly 
opposed  to  stamps  on  advertisements,  fire  and 
other  assurances,  and  on  other  stamps,  assessed 
taxes,  licences;  to  the  excise  on  paper,  to  the 
restrictions  on  manning  the  commercial  fleets  of 
the  country,  and  to  other  burdens  on  shipping. 
All  these  required  either  abolition  or  amendments. 
There  were  numerous  articles,  such  as  grass  and 
other  seeds,  a  few  remaining  taxes  on  food  and  on 
some  raw  materials.  Then  there  remained  the 
renewal  in  some  form  of  the  income  tax,  and  the 
renewal  or  re- casting  of  the  powers  for  governing 
India.  They  had  also  to  meet  legal  reform  bills, 
Irish  landlords  and  tenants'  bills,  the  reform  of  the 
sheriffs'  courts  for  Scotland ;  and  it  was  also  ex- 
pected that  a  new  reform  bill,  as  well  as  a  bill  for 
national  education,  would  be  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  We  will  not  go  further  into  the 
details  of  the  expectations  and  necessities  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  was  considered  that  the  abundance  of  money 
and  the  operations  of  free  trade  in  food  and  raw 
materials  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  convert  the  Three  per 
Cents,  to  a  less  costly  rate  of  annuity. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  a  distinguished, 
intelligent,  and  most  industrious  member  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  as  Vice-President  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  afterwards 
as  a  most  practical  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, grappled  boldly  with  the  funds.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  South  Sea  Company's  stock  was  a 
misnomer  under  its  distinct  management,  when 
in  reality  it  had  become  a  national  or  government 
annuity.  He  resolved  to  consolidate  it  with  thd 
other  national  annuities,  under  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  National  Debt.  At  the  time  he 
proposed  the  New  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  and 
New  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.,  money  w^as 
abundant;  there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  there  was 
no  unfavourable  prospect  of  a  deficient  harvest. 
Soon  after  he  proposed  and  carried  his  plan  through 
Parliament,  affairs  in  the  East  assumed  a  perilous 
aspect, —  wet  and  severe  weather  set  in,  and  men 
became  mistrustful  as  to  the  investment  of  money 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  was  consequently  affected  so  as  to  be  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  in  its  conver- 
sion of  old  stock  into  new.  Yet  whatever  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  is  a  gain  in  the  right  way. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  funding 
system,  it  would  have  been  probably  more  effective 
if  instead  of  a  Two  and  a  Half  Stock  redeemable 
at  £110,  there  were  a  Two  and  Three-quarter 
Stock  redeemable  by  Government  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  and  at  par,  that  is  for  every 
£100  of  the  old  stock  converted  into  new,  the  same 
amount  to  be  paid  when  redeemed.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone's  object  was  to  create  a  New  Two  and 
a  Half  Stock  at  once  by  which  he  would  have 
saved  one-quarter  per  cent,  by  the  conversion. 
This  was  surely  an  economical  arrangement. 
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But  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
attempted  and  carried  a  far  bolder  measure,  by  far 
the  greatest  measure,  though  many  others  were 
most  important — he  extended  the  succession  duty, 
which  was  until  then  leri(»d  only  on  personal,  to 
all  landed  property.  The  effects  of  this  just  mea- 
sure will  be  highly  beneficial,  and  lead  to  a  relief 
fi*om  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  remaining 
taxes.  He  modified  the  income  tax  on  a  more 
equitable  scale,  extended  it  most  justly  to  Ireland, 
and  imposed  it  until  1860,  by  which  time,  aided 
by  the  revenue  to  be  derived  ^om  the  succession 
duty,  and  by  the  falling  in  of  the  terminable 
annuities,  he  may  dispense  with  the  income  tax 
altogether,  reserving  it  for  any  financiid  emer- 
gencies, as  was  the  case  when  imposed  in  1842. 

No  tax  was  more  unjust,  after  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  sugar  and  coffw  duties,  than  the  high 
duties  on  tea.  He  adopted  Mr.  Macgregor's  plan 
of  reducing  that  duty  from  2s.  2;Jd.  per  pound  to 
Is.  m  three  years,  instead  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  in  six 
years.  Ho  abolished  the  duties  on  more  than 
200  articles  in  the  customs*  tariff,  reduced  the 
duty  on  most  of  the  others,  and,  as  reoonmiended 
by  the  Customs*  Committee,  he  removed  that  con- 
stant source  of  seizure,  litigation  and  dispute,  the 
fed  valorem  duties,  by  substituting  moderated  fixed 
rates. 

The  soap  duty  yielded  more  thaij  a  million 
sterling,  — but  looking  boldly  at  the  effects  which 
its  totid  abolition  must  have  on  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  people — on  suppressing  slavery 
by  increasing  the  trade  for  palm  oil  with  Africa, 
and  in  rendering  Great  Britain  probably  the 
greatest  soap -manufacturing  country  in  the  world, 
Mr  Gladstone  gave  up  that  large  araoimt  of  re- 
venue, trusting  to  the  other  provisions  of  his  budget 
JFor  replacing  it,  as  well  as  for  the  probable  loss  of 
revenue  fix)m  the  many  other  reductions  and  aboli- 
tions of  duties  which  he  proposed.  He  placed  the 
licences  and  duty  on  carriages  and  post  horses 
on  a  more  moderate  and  far  more  equitable  scale. 
He  reduced  several  stamp  duties,  and  repealed  the 
advertisement  duty  altogether. 

Such  have  been  the  principal  financial  measures 
of  a  session  imprecedented  in  its  usefulness. 

Ireland,  as  usual,  has  occupied  a  large  share  at 
least  of  the  time  of  Parliament,  and  however  un- 
palatable to  Irish  members  and  to  the  Irish  may 
be  the  extension  of  the  income  tax-to  Ireland,  that 
measure  was  one  of  common  sense  and  justice. 
Nor  can  we  see  why  the  assessed  taxes,  including 
the  house  tax,  should  not  also  be  levied  in  that 
country.      If  not,  the  assessed  taxes  should  be 
abolished  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  we  fear 
the  maintenance  of  national  credit  will  not  afford  | 
this  for  several  years  to  come ;  and  we  hope  first ! 
to  see  a  repeal  of  the  excise  on  paper  and  hops,  | 
and  of  the  stamps  on  newspapers,  and  on  fire  and 
marine  assurances.  i 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  bill  for  the  re- ' 
peal  of  the  University  tests,  although  we  could  I 
wish  that  the  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Church  ! 
had  been  omitted,  is  a  most  just  and  too-long  de- 
layed measure.      The   Public   Houses    Bill    for 
Scotland  was  introduced  under  very  suspicious 


circumstances;  and  although  it  contains  some 
good  provisions,  it  is  a  very  defective  bill.  The 
Sheriffs*  Courts*  Bill  for  Scotland  still  retains  an 
evil  principle,  that  of  a  resident  and  non-n.'sidvnt 
sheriff  or  judge.  The  people  of  Scotland  \»Til 
never  be  satisfied  until  this  pemicious  anomaly  k 
corrected,  and  the  sherifilB'  courts  afisimilated  a^ 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  county  courts  in 
England.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  be- 
cause  the  Scottish  members  are  not  either  obstrac- 
tive,  noisy,  or  great  talkers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  because  the  people  are  quiet,  orderly,  and 
industrious  in  the  towns  and  in  Uie  rural  districts 
north  of  the  Tweed,  that  they  have  no  cause  to  oom- 
plain  of  their  treatment  by  Government.  They  hare 
paid  ever  since  the  Union  every  tax  paid  inEngknd; 
their  civil,  judicial,  and  military  expenditure  bs 
been  on  the  lowest  scale  of  economy,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  collected  in  Scotland 
has  been  paid  into  the  British  treasanr; 
the  remaining  one-fourth  including  the  expend 
of  protecting  and  collecting  the  revenue  and  of 
the  whole  executive  and  judicial  administration  of 
Scotland ;  the  institutions  of  which,  whether  tcr 
learning,  art,  or  humanity,  have  scarcely  evtr 
received  any  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country. 

How  different  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  taxes  paid  by  Gm: 
Britain  have  been  lavishly  squandered!— vhrn- 
no  assessed  taxes,  no  soap  duties,  no  hou^tax. 
have  been  nor  are  levied ;  nor  income  tax,  until  the 
act  of  the  present  Session  comes  into  operation,— 
where  the  whole  taxation,  ever  since  the  Union. 
has  been  far  tom  sufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture !  Ireland  has  her  Lord-Iicutenant  and  Coun. 
her  Secretary  of  State  and  Under-Secretary  uf 
State.  Scotland  had  both  a  Secretary  and  UmWr- 
Secretary  of  State  until  Henry  Dundas  became  all. 
as  weU  as  Lord- Advocate,  himself,  for  managii:? 
and  corrupting  the  country  as  one  great  rotttii 
borough. 

Another  great,  though  imperfect,  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  measure  of  the  Ses.<ion, 
has  been  the  Bill  for  the  Grovemment  of  India. 
"We  say  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  provisions  oi 
the  bill  are  neither  adapted  nor  intended  for  per- 
manency. To  legislate  for  the  many  nations 
situated  between  the  frontiers  of  Beloochistanand 
Ava, — between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Cape  of 
Comorin,  according  to  European  ideas  and  prac- 
tice, would  be  vain  if  attempted,  and  impracti- 
cable though  legalized.  That  Administration 
would  lack  much  in  wisdom — that  L^^latniv 
would  be  rash,  who  presumed  at  once  wholly  to 
subvert  a  form  of  Government  which  has  nilea 
over  many  nations  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
come  under  British  sovereignty,  until  our  domi- 
nation now  extends  over  160  millions  of  Mussul- 
mans, Hindoos,  and  numerous  other  ract^  ana 
sects,  divided  into  hereditary  and  unmixaw® 
castes,  and  speaking  many  different  lanjruaifc^ 
Nor  while  we  rule  should  it  be  overlooked,  that 
the  whole  number  of  resident  Europeans,  en  "i" 
sive  of  the  military,  do  not  exceed  12,000  inha- 
bitants.  The  India  BiUjuBt  passed  by  Parliament, 
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we,  therefore,  consider  as  providing  only  for  a 
transition-government.  We,  however,  hope  for 
great  financial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  eco- 
nomical  reforms  heing  carried  out  by  this  new, 
though  temporary  Government.  We  look  for  great 
extension  of  internal  intercourse  and  trade  by 
railirays,  by  common  roads,  by  canals,  and  im- 
proved river  navigation.  We  look  also  for  reforms 
in  the  coorts  of  law,  in  commercial  and  financial 
legislation;  and  we  trust  the  new  Government 
vSl  abolish  the  oppressive,  though  probably 
daring  several  past  years  almost  necessary,  salt 
monopoly.  We  hope  further,  that  the  Indian 
Government  will  not  so  rashly,  as  they  have  done 
with  respect  to  the  late  war  against  Ava,  enter 
upon  any  new  war. 

Of  the  other  measures  of  the  long  Session  now 
closed,  the  Customs  Comolidation  Bill,  although  it 
&lls  short  of  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Customs' 
Committee,  yet  greatly  simplifies  those  severe  re- 
venue laws ;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  removes 


the  restrictions  on  manning  merchant  vessels,  be- 
sides making  some  other  judicious  provisions. 
The  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  —  the  Smoke  Nuisance 
Bill  —  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  and  many  other 
bills,  for  the  details  of  which  we  want  space,  have 
all  fair  merits  in  the  march  of  progress.  Such 
legal  reforms  as  have  been  enacted  do  credit  to 
the  industry  of  a  Session  the  most  laborious  on 
record. 

The  National  Education  Bill,—  Lord  Blandford's 
Episcopal  Bill, —  the  Irish  Landlord  and  Tenants 
Bill,  and  many  others,  have  been  postponed  or 
abandoned. 

The  legislation  of  this  Session  will,  therefore, 
be  ever  memorable  in  our  parliamentary  annaLs, 
and  we  trust  that  we  will,  next  Session,  pass  a 
real  B«form  in  Parliament  act,  besides  acts  for  the 
further  reforms  of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
and  further  ameliorations  in  our  excise  laws. 

J.  M'G. 
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Lr  1830,  shortly  after  the  July  revolution, 
several  French  towns  sent  deputations  to  Paris, 
charged  with  messages  of  respectful  congratulation 
to  Louis  Philippe.  My  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  department 
of  Charente,  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
repreeent  the  town  of  Angouleme,  amongst  the 
immense  concourse  of  municipalities  which  flowed 
towards  the  Palais  lloyal  from  all  parts  of  France. 
I  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  was  studying 
mider  the  hard  ferule  of  a  professor  aflOiicted  with 
rheumatism,  which,  indeed,  caused  more  suflfering 
to  his  pupils  than  it  did  to  him.  When  his 
twinges  of  pain  ctime — and,  imluckily  for  us,  they 
were  very  frequent — we  always  remarked  that 
tasks  and  punishments  fell  thick  as  hail  on  our 
devoted  heads.  For  my  own  part,  I  remember 
digductly  having  copied  from  beginning  to  end 
the  **XM<riV  of  Boileau,  sixty-one  times  during 
mj  Bcholastic  career.  To  this  circumstance  1 
attribute  the  profound  aversion  with  which  the 
aforesaid  piece  has  always  inspired  me. 

My  father  returned  from  Paris,  having  had 
the  honour  to  harangue  the  new  king,  and  to 
fihare  the  hospitahty  of  his  table.  With  an 
eager  hand  I  dived  into  the  recesses  of  his  port- 
iiumteau,  hoping  to  discover  some  amusing  book 
purchased  for  me,  but  I  hghted,  instead,  on  half- 
a-dozen  httle  journals,  which  had  served  to  enve- 
lope— may  the  muse  of  journals  pardon  him  the 
profanation ! — my  father's  boots. 

These  small  pubHcations  were  named  respec- 
tively, the  Entr'  AcU,  and  the  V&rt-  Vert,  and 
were  sold  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  with  the 
iDtcation  of  amusing  the  audience  in  the  in- 
teTFois  between  the  acts.    They  were  written  and 


edited  by  the  young,  lively,  stirring  spirits  of  the 
day  J  and  I  remember  as  ii*  it  had  been  yesterday, 
the  strong  impression  made  on  me  by  their  penisal. 
I  read  them  over  and  over,  and  was  soon  able  to 
repeat  all  the  most  striking  articles  by  rote. 

I  questioned  my  father  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
precious  treasures ;  and  my  indignation  equalled 
my  surprise,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  never 
read  a  word  of  their  contents,  save  the  names  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  in  the  advertised  pro- 
gramme of  the  play.  From  that  time  a  Hterary 
demon  installed  himself  in  my  head  and  in  my 
heart;  and 

*'  Labour  du-e  and  weary  woe  " 

did  I  cause  the  excellent  professors  chai|^ed  with 
conducting  me  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters. 
I  vexed  them  all,  but  more  espcially  M.  Andrieux- 
Bonnet,  the  professor  of  physical  science  and  mathe- 
matics. Poor  man!  what  transports  of  indignation 
my  anti- algebraic  and  literary  tendencies  used  to 
excite  in  him.  One  day,  especially,  we  were 
composing  themes  on  chemistry,  and  I  had  the 
impertinence  to  write  mine  in  French  verse.  I  can 
almost  fancy  that  I  hear  now  the  exasperated 
thunder  of  his  voice ;  and  I  should  blame  myself 
for  having  shortened  the  existence  of  the  worthy 
mathematician,  but  that  my  companion,  Edmond 
Texier,  has  certainly  quite  as  much  reason  to  feel 
remorse  on  that  score  as  myself.  Were  not  we 
regularly  the  two  last  pupils  to  show  up  our 
scientific  themes,  and  as  regularly  the  two  tirst  to 
devour  the  new  romances,  which  Madame  Bernard 
at  the  circulating  library  was  wont  to  receive  from 
Paris? 

**  Go  your  own  way,  my  lad,"  used  M.  An- 
drieuz  to  Bay  to  me.    ''  The  examination  day  in 
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drawing  near,  and  there  need?  no  wizard  to  predict 
that  you  will  be  turned  back  ignominiously/' 

M.  Andrieux  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing this  adverb,  which  he  lengthened  out, 
dividing  the  syllables,  and,  so  to  speak,  scanning  it, 
ig-no-min-i-ous'ly ! !  It  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  end.  The  horrid  word  prolonged  itself  be- 
tween his  lips  like  a  string  of  maccaroni  in  the 
mouth  of  a  lazarone. 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  my  heart  was  heavy. 
How  I  envied  the  tranquillity  and  modest  con- 
fidence of  my  brother,  who  was  certain  of  re- 
ceiving the  reward  of  his  constant  imwearied  ap- 
plication. As  the  important  day  approached,  I 
lost  my  appetite  for  food,  and  my  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  oft-recurring  dream  that  I  saw 
written  in  letters  of  fire  on  the  white  curtains  of 
my  bed,  the  word,  ig-no-min-i-ous'ly  ! 

The  fateful  morning  arrived,  and  twenty  of  us  were 
shut  up  in  a  room  in  the  college  at  Poitiers,  and 
desired  to  write  each  a  theme  on  the  following 
common- place  subject :  "  Prove  that  fortune  does 
not  constitute  happiness." 

As  I  was  dipping  my  pen  in  the  ink  a  sudden 
remembrance  darted  into  my  brain  of  the  litera- 
ture I  had  formerly  studied  in  the  Enir^  Acte  and 
the  Vert'  Vert,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  such  an  exploit,  I  set  to 
work  to  prove  the  exact  conti*ary  of  the  thesis,  by 
showing  that  without  fortune  happiness  is  not 
possible,  enlivening  my  composition  with  some 
half-dozen  paradoxes,  which  sparkled  here  and 
there  like  lloman  caudles  in  a  display  of  fire- 
works. 

Ten  o'clock  struck ;  an  attendant  came  to  col- 
lect our  themes,  and  we  were  dismissed  until 
noon. 

How  well  I  remember  the  lively  emotion  with 
which  I  took  my  place,  fourth  in  the  class,  on  the 
benches  arranged  for  us,  opposite  the  professors' 
chairs.  The  examination  commenced,  and  I 
speedily  foimd  myself  floundering  knee-deep  in 
the  system  of  Mallebranche  and  CondiUac;  and 
afterwards  taking  desperate  strides  through  the 
terra  incognita  of  geography ;  arrived  at  last  on  the 
perilous  ground  of  mathematical  science,  I  lost 
my  footing  completely.  I  confoimdcd  kilo- 
grammes with  kilometres,  was  unable  to  reduce 
two  fractions  to  a  common  denominator ;  and  to 
the  mocking  question,  "  How  many  are  seven 
times  seven?"  I  replied,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
bewilderment,  "  seventy-two." 

The  examination  ended,  the  professors  passed 
into  an  inner  room,  where  they  remained  ten 
minutes  —  ten  ages !     At  length  they  came  out. 

"Number  one,"  said  the  president,  "passed." 
Number  one  was  my  brother. 

"  Number  two,  rejected ! " 

1*  Number  three,  rejected  ! " 

"  Number  four" — 

Number  four  was  myself. 

The  president  paused  for  a  moment,  and  my 
tingling  ears  seemed  to  hear  the  grumbling  voice 
of  M.  Andrieux-Bonnet  pronouncing 

"  Ig-no-min-i-ous-ly !" 

"  As  to  number  four/'  resumed  the  professor, 


"although  his  examination  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired on  various  subjects,  yet  we  have  decided  to 
pass  him,  on  account  of  his  literary  composition, 
which  displays  considerable  originality  and  power. 
At  the  same  time,  number  four  will  do  well  to 
study  with  care  the  multiplication  table." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Entr^  Acte  !  oh,  my  good  Vtri- 
Vert!^^  exclaimed  I,  quite  unmindful  of  the  pre- 
sence of  our  imposing  Areopagus,  whose  memben, 
I  suppose,  must  have  thought  me  mad. 

I  pray  my  reader  to  pardon  this  loBg  story 
which  can  scarcely  interest  him;  but  a  host  of 
old  remembrances  came  thronging  into  my  brain 
this  morning,  as  I  passed  by  the  Hotel  du  Xord 
in  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince. 

There  lodged  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  a 
little  colony  of  students,  now  scattered  through 
many  lands,  but  all  of  whom,  I  am  certain,  pre- 
serve a  recollection  of  Madame  Martin,  our  kind 
hostess  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord.  After  taking  out 
my  degree,  I  spent  some  time  in  vain  efforts  and 
useless  attempts;  with  the  exception  of  one 
obscure  journal,  no  Parisian  periodical  would  ac- 
cept my  unfledged  literary  productions.  Even 
the  Entr*  Acte  and  the  Vert-  Vert  were  oWurate, 
and  I  began  to  feel  myself  an  outcast,  a  sort  of 
literary  Wandering  Jew,  with  this  unpleasant 
addition,  that  I  often  wanted  twelve  pence  of 
having  a  shilling  in  my  pocket. 

It  was  while  sojourning  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord 
that  the  idea  came  into  my  head  one  morning,  of 
writing  to  three  celebrated  men,  who,  each  for 
diflerent  reasons,  possessed  my  admiration  and  my 
sympathy. 

'*  One  has  always  need  of  those  more  power- 
ful than  oneself,"  said  I,  improving  on  the 
apothegm  of  La  Fontaine,  and  accordingly  I 
wrote  and  dispatched  three  letters  —  the  first  ad- 
dressed to  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  second  to  M. 
Jules  Janin,  and  the  third  to  M.  Alphonse  Karr. 
Then,  half  proud,  half  trembling  at  my  boldness, 
I  impatiently  awaited  the  replies. 

They  came  with  the  most  perfect  punctualitr, 
and  that  evening  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  festival  at 
Madame  Martin's  table-d*h6te.  The  three  auto- 
graphs passed  from  hand  to  hand;  and  at  the 
dessert  we  toasted  them  in  innumerable  bottles  of 
effervescing  lemonade,  as  a  kind  of  economical 
champagne. 

I  shall  not  describe  here  the  kind  brotherly  re- 
ception given  by  Alphonse  Karr  and  Jules  Janin 
to  a  poor  unknown  literary  aspirant;  I  shall  merely 
relate  my  adventure  with  the  author  oiJoceltfn, 

M.  de  Lamartine  had  written  to  say  that  he 
would  expect  a  visit  from  me  on  the  following 
Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve. 
The  morning  arrived,  and  1  felt  a  renewal  of  my 
old  sensations  at  Poitiers.  Ten  o'clock  etrock, 
and  summoning  all  my  courage,  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  the  appointed  place,  choosing  designedly 
the  longest  and  most  circuitous  way.  Half  past 
eleven  resounded  from  the  city  clocks,  before  1 
reached  the  house. 

"  M.  de  Lamartine  ?"  I  asked  the  porter. 

"  First  story,  door  to  the  right,"  replied  be. 

I  ascended  the  Btairs  with  trembling  steps,   i 
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reached  the  do^r ;  I  seized  the  bell  with  a  faltering 

hand,  and 1  walked  away  without  having 

dared  to  ring,  struck  on  a  sudden  with  a  con- 
viction of  my  utter  insignificance  and  the  presump- 
tuous folly  of  mj'-  proceedings. 

Ten  years  passed  on,  during  which  I  carefully 
avoided  every  opportunity  of  meeting  M.  de  La- 
martine,  so  much  did  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself. 

At  length,  one  cold  snowy  morning  in  January, 
1850, 1  took  up,  while  seated  snugly  by  my  wood 
fire,  a  volume  of  M.  do  Lamar  tine's  collected 
works  published  in  1849.  Fancy  how  much  I 
was  struck  by  the  following  passage,  which  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duchess  de  Broglie  !  **  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  Corinm  had  been  my  first 
romance ;  it  is  the  romance  of  poets.  That  reli- 
gious, liberal,  mystical,  republican  work,  Ger- 
many, had  revealed  to  myself  my  still  confused 
opinions  on  metaphysics  and  politics.  It  was  the 
gonius  of  the  Korth,  presented*  to  France  — 
which  as  yet  was  ignorant  of  it — by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  from  the  South;  brilliancy  overlaying 
depth.  I  was  intoxicated  with  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Stael. 

"  Alas !  nothing  remained  of  her  in  Paris  but 
her  name;  she  was  dead.  I  had  passionately 
desired  to  sec  her  on  the  high  road  between 
Genera  and  Coppet.  I  had  watched  for  days  to 
see  her  pass  in  her  carriage,  and  had  succeeded 
only  in  discerning  the  dust  of  its  wheels.  I^ever 
W I  dared  to  enter  her  court  at  Coppet,  to  intro- 
duce myself  under  a  feigned  name,  and  say, 
'Behold  a  traveller,  who  seeks  but  to  bear  away 
one  beam  of  your  genius  in  his  eyes.'  In  the 
same  way,  enthusiastic  reader  that  1  was  of  Reii^y 
Atak,  and  the  Genim  of  Christianity ^  I  frequently 


passed  hours  within  the  precincts  of  Aunay,  the 
habitation  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  without  daring 
to  ring  at  his  door.  I  satisfied  myself  with 
climbing  a  wooded  hill  which  overlooked  his  gar- 
den, and  from  whence  I  could  see  him  from  afar, 
reading,  talking,  or  writing.  Genius,  like  all 
other  mysteries,  is  an  attraction  and  a  terror." 

"Was  not  this  the  very  history  of  my  own  fears 
and  feelings,  related  in  M.  de  Lamartine's  own 
eloquent  language  ?  I  felt  myself  already  justi- 
fied and  forgiven,  and  immediately  wrote  the 
illustiious  author  a  letter,  which,  after  making  a 
sincere  confession  of  my  past  conduct,  I  con- 
cluded simply  by  transcribing  the  above  quoted 
passage.  Thus  M.  de  Lamartino  pleaded  my 
cause  with  himself.  Where  could  I  have  found 
a  more  able  and  eloquent  defender  ? 

In  a  few  days,  while  the  snow  was  still  falling, 
I  received  the  following  reply,  the  original  of 
which  I  preserve  as  a  precious  relic :  — 

"  Monsieur, 

"  I  did  not  deserve  that  touching  scruple  of 
your  heart's  imagining:  and  I  regret  its  exist- 
ence, since  it  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  you,  and  clasping  your  hand  in  friendly 
brotherhood. 

*'  Eest  assured  that  you  would  have  found  in 
mo  neither  mydenj  nor  terror,  but  the  ready 
friendship  and  cordial  sympathy  of  which  I  now 
would  fain  express  all  the  arrears  I  owe  you." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  pleasant  memories 
awakened  in  my  heart  by  the  echo  of  my  foot- 
steps on  the  old  pavement  of  the  Rue  Monsieur- 
le-Prince ;  and  I  trust  my  reader  will  pardon 
their  simplicity.  "Well,  well :  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  twenty  years  old,  with  a  grain  of 
poetry  in  the  head,  and  abundance  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  heart ! 
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The  illness  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  ter- 
^^iuiated  favourably,  and  both  are  now  happily  in 
ttie  enjoyment  of  restored  health.  Her  Majesty 
proposes  to  visit  Ireland  on  the  28th,  and  will 
remain  a.  week  at  the  Vice-regal  Lodge  in 
^0  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  before  proceeding  to 
Balmoral. 

The  Session,  which  closed  on  the  19  th  of  the 
past  month,  has  been  as  happily  distinguished  by 
tne  amount  of  real  and  useful  business  transacted, 
as  by  the  absence  of  the  factious  and  senseless 
opposition  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  or  Pope's  Brass 
^and.  The  latter,  as  the  cause  of  the  former,  we 
iJiust  first  refer  to,  and  we  mainly  ascribe  the 

TOL,  XX.  NO.  OCIXX^^T. 


quiet  of  the  Session  to  the  expulsion  of  the  bull- 
dog of  the  faction  from  the  representation  of  Dub- 
lin, where  his  conduct  in,  as  well  as  out,  of  the 
House  had  excited  such  general  disgust,  that 
hardly  any  respectable  man  of  his  own  party  voted 
for  him.  Deprived  of  their  fugleman,  the  Brigade 
has  kept  tolerably  quiet,  save  when  the  "wrongs 
of  Ireland"  have  been  the  topic;  and,  even  then, 
the  clamour  has  been  feeble  compared  with  former 
Sessions,  when  the  Ministry  had  anything  but  a 
"bed of  roses"  to  lie  on;  for 

*'  Both  morning,  noon,  and  niglit,  sir. 
Brisk  Jolin  was  at  their  crupper, 
lie  got  in  their  j^ears 
Five  times  before  prayeis, 
And  six  times  after  supper  I" 
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"Requiescat  in  pace,"  6ay  we  to  his  political 
ashes, — dispensing  however,  with  **Eesurgam." 

This  fortunate  expulsion  of  John  llej'uolds  from 
the  representation  of  Dublin  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  transact  an  amount  of  business  greater 
and  more  importimt  than  has  been  done  for  many 
years  past.  The  indisputable  combination  of  talent 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country  by 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  has  made  it  easy  to  carry 
measures  which,  we  fe(4  boimd  to  say,  notliinj^ 
but  such  a  Ministry — acting  in  harmony,  —  could 
have  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success.  The 
renewal  of  the  Income  tax,  with  its  extension  to 
Ireland,  the  Secondary  Punishments  bill,  the  Cus- 
toms Consolidation  bill,  the  Succession  Duty  bill, 
the  bill  repealing  the  Advertisement  tax,  tlie  Chari- 
table Trusts  bill,  the  Canadian  Clergy  Keserves  bill, 
the  India  ^ill,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, (not  forgetting  the  Cab-niiisance  bill,)  prove 
the  business  talents  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  his  colleagues,  when  not  factiouslv 
impeded. 

We  wish  we  could  bestow  equal  praise  upon 
their  diplomatic  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Eastern 
question.  The  expose  of  Lord  John  llussell  on 
the  16th  ult.,  in  response  to  Mr.  Layard's  pei'se- 
vering  attacks,  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
attempts  to  defend  a  temporizing  policy  that  we 
ever  read ;  and  we  cannot  better  descnbe  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  n^gard  to  the  affair 
*  between  Turkey  and  Ilus««ia,  than  in  the  old  pro- 
yerb  of  **  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting 
with  the  hounds."  Whilst  they  have  been  spend- 
ing valuable  time  in  negociating,  the  crafty  Czar 
has  made  good  his  position  in  the  Turkish  princi- 
palities. Will  he  withdraw  his  troops  at  the 
bidding  of  France  and  England?  AVe  believe 
never!  Oh  for  the  spirit  of  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Chatham  to  dmw  the  \\\\c  and  sav  to  the  faithless, 
bigotted  tyrant,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
farther!"  Without  decision,  Turkey  is  lost,  and 
Constantinople  is  the  southern  capital  of  liussia 
in  the  future  map  of  Europe. 

Th4  Army  and  Xacy. — The  public  have  had 
their  full  sharc  of  ent(Ttainment  last  month,  in 
the  operations  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  the  former 
"playing  at  soldiers"  at  Chol)ham,  and  the  latter 
"  at  sailors  "  at  Spit  head.  Independent,  however, 
of  the  mimic  warfare,  no  Briton  can  be  otherwise 
than  proud  of  the  noble  display  of  his  countrj-'s 
national  defence,  and  of  the  wonderful  state  of 
discipline  to  which  our  sailors  have  attained. 
Whilst  hoping  that  occasion  for  a  more  practical 
application  of  our  naval  power  may  nevi^r  arise, 
we  cannot  but  feel  thankful  and  secure  when  we 
Bee  "  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England  "  sustain- 
ing their  high  character  and  efiiciency,  and  even 
going  beyond  former  days  in  the  superior  respect- 
ability of  the  seamen  and  the  completeness  of  the 
equipments. 

"  Nought  can  make  us  rup, 
If  England  to  herself  will  piove  but  true." 

The  harvest  commenced,  though  lat(»,  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  regard  to  weather. 
TliQ  accounts,  however,  from  the  various  districts 


of  England  and  Wales  of  the  crop  of  wheat  are 
fju"  from  satisfactory.  A  much  smaller  breadth 
than  usual  was  sown,  owing  to  the  wet  autumn, 
and  the  average  produce  of  the  crop  will  be  also 
deficient,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  we  shall  re- 
quii-e  eight  or  nine  million  quarters  of  forc'i<rii 
wheat  between  the  harvests  of  1853  and  1854. 
On  the  other  hand,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  aiid 
Sicily,  instead  of  affording  us  supplies  of  one-and- 
a-half  njillion  quarters  as  usual,  will  be  buwrs 
themselves,  and  the  three  latter  have  prohibiltHi 
already  the  exportation  of  com.  In  the  inean- 
while,  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  continue 
most  satisfactory,  each  month  exceeding  the  cor- 
resj)onding  one  of  the  previous  year  in  the  amount 
and  quantity  of  our  exports. 

We  believe  wo  may  now  congratulate  the 
countiy  ui)on  the  intention  of  Government  to 
adopt  a  decimal  coinage.  A  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  pronounced  favourably 
upon  this  measure,  and  strongly  recommend  its 
immediate  adoption,  taking  the  present  pound,  or 
sovereign,  as  the  standard,  and  as  offering  a  pal- 
pable facility  for  effecting  the  change  with  the 
least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The 
proposed  system  will  abolish  the  present  shillin?, 
and  copper  coin,  and  substitute  or  retain,  pound*, 
florins,  cents,  and  mils  ;  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
sent  farthing,  minus  four  per  cent,  of  value,  and 
constituting  the  thousandth  part  of  the  pound; 
the  cent,  ten  mils;  and  the  present  florin,  ten 
cents. 


colo>t:al. 
British  America. — The  accounts  from  our  a 


Io- 


nics is  much  more  satisfactory  than  usual.  In 
British  America — if  we  except  the  riots  at  Mon- 
treal, which  form  an  episode  not  uncommon  wim 
the  **true  church" — the  colonists  are  stcadilr 
attending  to  that  which  most  concerns  thcra,  thiir 
own  business,  and,  consequently,  both  comniervc 
and  agriculture  are  in  a  flourishing  conditi'D, 
es})ecially  in  the  Upper  Province,  where  tht 
settlers  are  more  exclusively  British.  The  Clcnn' 
lleserves  bill  has  given  universal  satisfaction, 
except  to  the  clergy;  and  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  system,  so  as  to  combine  the  whole  ot  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  will  ttiid 
more  tlum  any  thing  else  to  promote  the  pro*piT- 
ity,  the  enlightenment,  and  the  union  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  imi)ortant  provinces. 

At  the  Cape,  the  Caffre  war  being  suspended, — 
we  will  not  venture  to  say,  ended — the  colon^ts 
have  a  breathing  time ;  and  the  bestowment  ot  a 
constitution  upon  them,  although  a  tardy  act  of 
justice,  has  greatly  quieted  their  minds.  Ihcre 
is,  however,  still  a  latent  apprehension  that  the 
frontier  farmers  are  very  far  from  secure  fiym  t-<? 
depredations  of  their  old  enemies ;  and  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  they  again  take  possession  of 
their  homesteads.  The  proposed  abandonment  ot 
the  Orange  River  sovereignty,  too,  has  given 
great  umbrage  to  many.  ^  . 

^iw^^;7//m  progresses  in  wealth  at  railroad  spee(»; 
vet.  with  all  the  gold  obtained,  the  amount  ol 
misery  amongst  the  higher  class  of  cmignmtJ 
is  very  great.    No  person  should  go  out  tlutiier 
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irho  has  not  been  accustomed  to  manual  labour 
of  some  kind  or  otlier.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  hearts  of  tlie  fortunate  settlers  are  opening  to 
their  suffering  brethren,  and  that  efifectual  means 
have  been  adopted  for  their  relief.  They  must, 
howeyer,  learn  to  work,  nor  refuse  to  accept  situ- 
ations below  their  grade  in  life,  if  they  continue 
in  the  colony.  The  way  to  climb  a  tree  is  to 
commence  at  the  bottom. 

British  India  is  quiet,  except  in  the  BurmoRo 
territory ;  and  even  there  a  cessation  of  arms  has 
given  the  British  authorities  time  to  consider 
whether  any  beneficial  object  can  be  gained  l)y 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  countr3^  In  the 
meantime,  General  Fever  is  mustering  his  forces, 
and  we  question  whether  our  brave  soldiers  will 
not  find  him  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  than 
the  Burmese. 

In  Jmnaica,  the  affairs  of  government  are  at  a 
stand-still^ — waiting  to  know  what  the  Home 
Government  intends  to  do.  Sir  C.  Grey  talics  the; 
affair  very  coolly,  and  intimates  that  the  malcontent 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  may  amuse 
themselves  in  the  meanwhile.  The  measures 
adopted  here,  with  a  change  of  governor,  will 
probably  satisfy  all  parties ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  Jamaica  planters  in  any  way 
short  of  letting  them  **  have  their  head." 

FOHEIGX. 

France. — The  Emperor  (we  will  not  call  it 
"the  Imperial")  Government  has  been  amusin<^ 
the  good  people  of  the  capital  with  a  fete  to 
relieve  the  fetters  with  which  he  has  ornamented 
them.  Thus,  homoeopathic  doses  of  enjoyment 
are  made  to  compensate  the  loss  of  that  liberty 
which  **  gives  the  flower  of  life  its  fragrance  and 
perfume,"  and  without  which  we  are  "  weeds." 
And  France  and  Frenchmen  are  more  than  satis- 
fied, and  dance,  and  sing,  and  dress,  as  gaily  to 
the  clanking  of  their  fetters  as  if  they  never 
knew  the  sweets  of  political  liberty ! 

The  cordial  union  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  the 
British  Government,  in  mediating  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Czar,  has  certainly  been  more 
directly  beneficial  to  France  and  England  than  to 
the  Porte,  which  has  been  kept,  by  their  dii)lo- 
matic  squandering  of  time,  from  making  those 
preparations  which  the  exigency  of  tlie  question 
required ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  has 
not  for  one  moment  relaxed  her  efforts  to  meet 
the  worst  that  might  happen.  Is  Loiiis  Napolecm 
sincere  in  his  conduct  towards  Turkey?  This 
question  has  come  upon  us  repeatedly,  when  we 
have  reflected  with  what  anxiety  he  has  desired 
and  sought  the  sanction  of  the  Czar  to  his  assump- 
tion of  the  empire.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  wo  could  feel  confidence  in  any 
one  of  his  acts  or  professions  where  his  interest 
is  concerned  ;  but  his  antecedents  forbid  it.  Self- 
interest  alone  guides  him;  and  other  Govern- 
ments, having  no  other  guarantees  of  his  line  of 
conduct,  Bhould  watch  the  indices  with  jealous 
vigilance. 

Turkey, — The  affairs  of  this  country  are  of  a 
Tery  complicated  character.    The  mediation  of  the 


Austrian  Government  has  so  far  settled  the  con- 
troversy, that  the  Czar  has  accepted  the  note  of 
the  three  ^eat  Powers,  and  is  willing  {o  receive 
the  Turkish  ambassador.  But  ho  still  holds  the 
principalities,  and  is,  moreover,  strengthening 
himself  there,  and,  in  fact,  has  usurped  all  the 
authority  that  belonged  to  the  Sultan,  and  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  public  revenue.  He  has, 
indeed,  bamboozled  both  France  and  England,  and 
may  well  treat  them  with  diplomatic  indignity. 
This  northern  irruption  of  the  modern  Goths  and 
Vandals  has  an  ominous  appearance ;  and,  not- 
withstailding  the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  hon. 
member  for  the  2*J^orth  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  holds 
the  llussian  power,  we  should  consider  it  the 
heaviest  judgment  that  could  befal  Southern  and 
Western  Europe  for  that  power  to  obtain  a  per- 
mtment  footing  south  of  the  Pruth,  whicli  would 
give  it,  in  effect,  the  opportunity  of  interfering 
mischievously  in  any  future  European  war. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  and  in- 
teresting question  that  may  arise  in  the  progress 
of  this  affair.  That  the  Mussulman  power  is 
destined  to  destniction  before  that  of  Christianity, 
we  have  no  doubt.  But  in  that  event,  will  the 
nationality  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  now  the 
nucleus  of  an  empire,  suffer  their  country  and 
theu-  individuality  as  a  people  to  be  swamped  by 
the  Czar  and  his  hordes  of  barbarians  ?  We  have 
no  room  to  enter  further  into  this  question ;  but 
the  probability  of  the  converse  of  this  result  affords 
us  a  glimpse  of  hope  that  the  Vandalism  of  Kussia 
will  not  be  suffered  to  throw  back  indefinitely 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  Eastern  Europe. 

China. — One  of  those  marvellous  events,  which 
in  setting  all  human  calculations  at  defiance, 
strikingly  illustrate  the  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  affairs  of  nations,  is  now  rapidly 
changing  the  character,  the  policy,  and  the  destiny 
uf  the  Chinese  empire.  By  the  latest  advices 
from  thenee  it  would  appear  that  the  downfal  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  is  all  but  a  fait  accotnpU. 
Nanking  was  in  the  hands  of  the  *'  llevolutioni»ts," 
—  they  are  no  longer  termed  **  rebels," — and  the 
vietorious  Tac  Pae,  the  ''Prince  of  Peace,"  as  he 
calls  himself,  having  divided  his  army,  was  in  full 
march,  with  one  division,  upon  Peking,  whilst 
the  otlier  was  dispatched  to  (Janton.  Tlie  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  this  affair — next  to  the  ra- 
pidity and  ease  with  which  it  is  prosecuted — is,  the 
entire  destruction  of  idols  and  idolatry  wherever 
the  assailants  succeed,  which  in  fact  is  eveiy- 
where;  and  that  the  warrant  for  this  proceeding 
is  the  Bible !  How  the  Chinese  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  sacred  volume  to  the  extent  of 
producing  a  revolution,  is  at  present  a  protouad 
mystery;  but  it  opens  a  prospect  of  tho  fuiure 
civilisation  of  the  East  almost  overwhelming  to 
contemplate. 

This  event  will,  in  all  probability,  separate 
Cham  Tartary  and  Thibet  from  the  Chinese  em- 
pire ;  and  Russia  is  already  speculating  upon  tho 
opening  that  this  will  give  her  t)  an  aggressive 
attempt  on  British  India.  She  will,  however, 
hav^  to  pass  the  impamible  Himalayas  before  sho 
can  make  any  physical  demonstrations ;  and  will| 
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therefore,  rather  confine  her  operations  to  that 
wily  diplomacy  with  which  she  is  so  familiar. 
How  fiu*  she  may  succeed  amongst  the  native 
tribes  remains  to  be  seen. 

America. — Brother  Jonathan  is  coming  out 
rather  strong  upon  tlie  fishery  question.  A 
**  venerable  imd  res])ectable"  gent,hight  Alexiuider, 
earl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  has,  it  seems,  granted 
a  lease  of  all  the  fisliing  grounds  on  the  coasts  of 
Ciinada,  Kova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
EdwiU'd's  Island,  extending  for  some  three  thou- 
Bimd  miles,  etc  ,  to  an  American  company,  at  the 
head  of  which  lU'e  ^'a  distinguislied  statesman  and  an 
eminent  banker  of  Washington  !'*    And  this  claim 


is  made  in  virtue  of  a  grant  from  Charles  I.  to  tlie 
Urst  Eaii  of  Stirling :  but  for  whicb,  being  never 
able  to  avail  hunsclf  of  it,-  he  received  compensa- 
tion ;  and  the  American  papere  have  again  sonnded 
the  tocsin,  and  declare  that  if  this  claim  is  con- 
tested, it  will  be  tried  in  an  American  court ;  and 
in  case  of  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  earl,  war  is 
to  be  declared  against  England  if  she  do  not  buc- 
cimib !  Very'  imposing,  this !  At  what  fence  will 
American  knaveiy  and  foUy  stop  ? 

The  accounts  li-om  California  are  satisfactory, 
the  mining  operations  continuing  to  yield  a  good 
return  of  gold. 
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T?ie  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola^  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  and  State  Connexion. 
By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.R.I.A.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  T.  C.  Newby,  Welbeck-sti-eet.     1850. 

The  author  of  these  rather  elaborate  volumes  has 
spared  no  pains,  and  must  have  devoted  no  incon- 
siderable fraction  of  his  life,  in  the  research  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  task,  and  in 
the  labour  of  carrying  it  out.  Savonarola  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  a  fanatic  and  an  im- 
postor ;  and  by  others  as  a  disinterested  enthu- 
siast. One  class  have  sought  for  the  'motives  of 
his  conduct  in  ambition ;  and  the  other  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  Christianity,  a  sincere  love  to  God 
and  man.  No  two  of  his  biographers  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  agreed  as  to  his  character,  which  has 
given  rise  to  as  much  vituperation,  as  much  eulo- 
gium,  and  as  much  ink-shed,  as  that  of  any  monk 
who  ever  wore  a  cowl,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Martin  Luther.  He  was  the  avant  courier  of 
the  sturdy  German  Reformer,  appearing  upon  the 
stage  at  a  critical  time,  when  thoughtful  minds 
were  beginning  to  perceive  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  when  the  infamous  rapacity  and 
luxury  of  the  Court  of  Rome  had  almost  risen  to 
their  greatest  height ;  when,  to  use  the  author's 
words,  '*  the  connexion  with  the  State  had  poi- 
soned the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  truth,  and  every- 
thing in  ecclesiastical  government  was  contami- 
nated by  it."  His  life  was  a  continual  testimony 
against  existing  abuses  and  offences ;  all  his  en- 
deavours were  obviously  directed  towards  their 
reform,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ardent  desire 
to  restore  the  Church  which  he  loved  to  the  con- 
dition of  her  primitive  humility  and  simplicity. 
That  Savonarola  was  an  eminently  great  man, 
Protestants  in  the  present  day  are  not  inclined  to 
doubt ;  and  no  one*  who  carefully  peruses  these 
volu^'jes  will  marvel  much  at  the  attection  with 
wMch  his  memory  is  cherished  among  religious 
reformers.  Still,  ill  tracing  his  career,  even  as  it 
is  here  recorded  by  the  almost  idolizing  pen  of 
Mr.  Madden,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  regret  that  the 


uncompromising  integrity  which  marked  his  cha- 
racter was  not  united  with  a  spice  of  gentlemanly 
urbanity  and  courtesy,  which  is  as  much  a  Cbiifi- 
tian  grace  as  any  one  of  the  virtues.  Why  he 
should  have  practised  a  studied  afl&ont  tovards 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  have  rebutted  the  ad- 
vances, and  rejected  the  intimacy  of  a  man  to 
whom  he  might  have  proved  a  benefactor,  and  of 
whom  he  might  have  made  a  benefactor  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  people  —  is  not  very  evident, 
and  scarcely  to  be  justified  on  the  score  of  good 
manners ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  death-chamber 
of  Lorenzo,  whither  he  had  been  unwiUinglr 
dragged,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  not  admirable,  lie 
has  been  accused  of  ambition,  because  he  sought  to 
make  of  the  Florentine  republic  a  theocracy;  bat 
the  accusation  will  not  lie,  since  nothing  is 
more  plain  throughout  his  histoiy,  than  his  exceed- 
ing contempt  of  riches,  displayed  in  what  might 
justly  be  termed  ^  passion  for  poverty.  When, 
having  saved  Florence  from  probable  sack  by  his 
interi'erence  with  the  French  king,  he  was  called 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  he 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of  his 
ambition  by  the  measures  he  recommended.  He 
established  a  popular  code,  which  he  borrowed  in 
the  main  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which,  while 
it  conferred  privileges  on  the  poor  they  were  not 
prepared  to  appreciate,  affronted  the  monied  class, 
and  made  them  his  determined  enemies.  The 
usurers  hated  him  naturally  enough,  because  his  in- 
termeddling had  reduced  the  value  of  money  from 
ten  or  twelve  to  two  per  cent. ;  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans did  the  same,  because  he  was  the  favourite 
of  the  people.  Over  them  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence must  have  been  such  as  is  totally  unpa- 
ralleled in  our  day.     In  1495  and  1496, 

A  complete  revolution  was  effected  id  the  mtnners  and 
morals  of  the  people  of  Florence.  High  and  low,  rioh 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  gave  edifying  proofs  of  the  won- 
ilerfiil  power  of  tlie  reforming  friar  of  San  Marco.  Ku^r^' 
Sabbath  and  festival-day  the  church  was  thronged,  as  H 
usunlly  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  not  with  persons  nierejy 
coming  to  hear  mass,  but  with  devout  communicaiiw.  At 
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was  ftstonishing  the  numbers  that  frequented  the  sacra- 
ments ;  the  confessionals  were  surrounded  daily  by  peni- 
tents. The  most  snrprising  change  had  taken  place  that 
had  ever  occarred  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  amount 
of  the  restitution  of  money  that  had  been  wrongfully  ac- 
quired was  enormous.  Vast  sums  of  money  were  ad- 
vanced by  opulent  people,  to  send  to  foreign  countries 
for  grain,  of  which  there  was  a  dearth  at  this  period;  and 
the  supply  thus  obtained  was  disposed  of  at  a  moderate 
price  to  the  poor.  Money  was  also  lent  to  a  very  large 
extent  to  the  industrious  poor  by  the  rich,  free  of  interest, 
which  had  never  been  done  previously,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale,  by  some  charitable  persons. 

At  the  solicitation  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
the  people  of  Florence  gave  up  in  vast  quantities 
books  and  pictures  prejudicicd  to  morality,  and 
objects  of  luxury  deemed  incentives  to  voluptu- 
ousness. **  Savonarola, '^  says  an  historian  of  the 
time. 

Had  a  large  platform  erected  on  the  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
with  a  kind  of  pagoda,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  fitted  up 
with  shelves  or  steps ;  on  these  were  deposited  all  the 
objects  of  vanity  and  of  licentiousness  which  had  been 
collected.  In  the  centre  were  placed  various  combustible 
materials.  Oa  one  of  the  lower  shelves  were  placed 
tapestries  ^-ith  indecent  figures.  On  another,  portraits 
of  female  and  nude  figures,  and  other  representations  that 
were  deemed  objectionable,  though  executed  by  artists 
of  great  emineoce.  On  another  shelf  were  placed  cards, 
dice,  and  such  like  things  used  in  gaming.  Then  on 
another  were  laid  various  instruments  of  music — cym- 
bals, lutes,  and  guitars.  Then,  on  another  shelf,  were 
placed  a  variety  of  female  ornaments,  perfumes,  and  cos- 
metics. The  works  of  licentious  writers,  and  especially 
of  poets  hke  Morganti,  occupied  another  shelf.  There 
was  an  abundant  supply  also  of  masks,  false  hair,  thea- 
trical and  carnival  dresses,  and  mummeries  of  various 
kinds.  But  there  were  objects  likewise  in  the  collection 
of  vanities  of  great  value  in  ivoiy  and  alabaster,  for  which 
a  merchant  had  in  vain  offered  twenty  thousand  crowns 
to  the  Signori.  Amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  sounds 
of  music,  the  shouts  of  a  multitude  of  young  people,  espe- 
cially, exulting  at  the  spectacle,  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
almost  indescribable,  the  pyramidal  pagoda  of  vanities 
was  set  on  fire,  and  nothing  was  left  of  them  in  a  few 
minutes  but  ashes. 

In  his  design  of  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of 
the  Church,  Savonarola  suffered  no  considerations 
of  personal  safety  to  stand  in  his  way.  He  de- 
nounced the  monster,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  as  a 
false  pontiff,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  European 
sovereigns  imploring  them  to  convoke  a  general 
council,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  Papal 
Court.  Some  of  these  letters  were  intercepted  ; 
and,  in  revenge,  Alexander  excommunicated  the 
prior  of  San  Marco.  It  was  in  vain  the  latter 
pronounced  the  censures  of  the  Pope  as  null  and 
void.  His  popularity  declined  beneath  the  ana- 
themas of  the  Holy  See  and  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  the  Franciscans.  The  judges  offered  him 
the  trial  of  ordeal  by  fire,  hut  apparently  with  no 
intention  that  such  a  trial  should  take  place ;  and 
though  piles  were  erected,  and  all  Florence  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  solemn  spectacle,  no  such  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited.  The  populace,  exasperated 
by  the  disappointment,  attacked  the  convent  of 
San  Marco,  where,  after  a  courageous  defence  by 
the  monks  and  a  few  laymen  assembled  to  protect 
them,  Savonarola  was  taken  prisoner,  and  with 
his  two  friends,  Fra  Dominico  and  Fra  Sylvestro, 
led  off  to  a  dungeon.     Though  he  feared  not  death, 


he  had  not  strength  of  nerve  to  resist  the  torture ; 
and,  under  its  influence,  made  admissions  which 
he  denied  when  released  from  the  rack.  The 
three  were  condemned  to  death ;  and  though  at 
their  execution  they  met  with  every  conceivable 
species  of  ignominy  and  insult,  they  met  the  fate 
allotted  them  with  the  dignity  of  martyrs  and  tho 
calm  fearlessness  of  innocence. 

It  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  during  his  life 
Savonarola  should  have  been  accounted  by  his 
friends  and  admirers  as  a  saint,  a  prophet,  and 
perhaps  something  more.  While  his  enemies 
stigmatised  him  as  an  impostor,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  his  adherents  would  regard  and  pro- 
claim him  as  a  special  messenger  from  God.  But 
it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a  reforming  his- 
torian in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
asserting,  or  at  least  countenancing,  his  claims  to 
prophetic  inspiration,  and  gravely  recording  cer- 
tain absurd,  but  alleged  miraculous  events  in 
support  of  them.  That  Savonarola  believed  in  his 
own  predictions  may  be  true ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  ever  foretold  anything 
beyond  the  stretch  of  mere  human  sagacity  to 
predict,  or  that  what  he  reaUy  did  foretell  was 
literally  accomplished.  As  for  the  nonsense  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract,  we  can  only  say 
that  such  things  are  more  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  tho  character  and  mission  of  Savonarola 
than  the  slanders  of  fifty  such  writeft  as  Bayle, 
and  all  the  detractions  of  the  good  monk's  cotem- 
poraries : — 

Burlaraachi  states,  that  while  Savonarola  was  in  prison, 
he  was  obser\'ed  once,  while  in  prayer,  raised  from  the 
gi'Oimd,  and  was  seen  distinctly  suspended  in  the  air  for 
some  short  period,  still  apparently  absorbed  in  prayer, 
liut  it  is  not  stated  by  whom  this  marvellous  spectacle 
was  seen,  or  by  whom  it  was  first  reported  and.  made 
public.  To  any  one  conversant  with  tbe  lives  of  the  saints, 
it  will  be  well  known  that  similar  phenomena  are  recorded 
in  numerous  instances,  and  that  the  evidence  on  which 
some  of  them  rest,  is  as  reliable  as  any  human  testimony 
can  be,  in  confinnation  of  any  occun'ence  whatsoever  that 
passes  under  the  obser\ation  of  ])ersons  deser\'ing  of 
credit.  The  fact  is  authrntically  attested  (!)  of  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Lovola,  &c.  <tc.  At. 

Dismissing  from  our  minds  such  rubbish  as  this, 
upon  which  it  is  humiliating  to  dwell,  and  of 
which  there  is  all  too  much  in  these  volumes,  we 
turn  with  pleasure  to  the  author's  expression  of 
sentiments  in  which  we  can  cordially  unite.  "We 
might  challenge  tho  combined  intellect  of  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  to  invalidate  a  single  pro- 
position of  the  follo-Nving  paragraph  : — 

It  seems  to  be  generally  felt  by  the  Christian  world, 
that  religion  has  been  too  long  and  too  closely  connected 
with  the  State;  that  it  his  been  protected  by  it  princi- 
pally and  primarily  for  political  purposes ;  and  tliat  the 
protection  it  has  atlbrded  has  not  been  benclicial  to  reli- 
gion, to  morality,  or  even  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
of  any  country  where  the  Chmvh  has  been  thus  con- 
nected and  enslaved.  There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  forced 
on  us  in  every  direction,  that  Christianity  revolts  at  the 
results  of  that  connexion,  and  will  not  endure  a  continu- 
ation of  the  evil.  Nothing  is  Ibiiiid  to  have  accruedfrom 
it  calculated  to  advance  tho  intoi\sts  of  humanity,  to  spi- 
ritualize and  to  elevate  men  in  the  scale  of  beings 
destined  for  immortality,  and  intended  here  for  pro- 
gressive amehoration  in  their  condition,  moral  and  intel- 
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lectual A  feelinp;  generally  prevails  in  the  minds 

of  all  tliinkinpr  persoim,  tliouj^h  it  does  not  frequently  find 
expiVNNi(»n  in  our  poliiicil  or  poleiiiiral  littM'Htuie,  tliut 
the  influences  of  maninion  over  mind  and  spirit  in  tlie^e 
latter  times  are  becoming  too  potent  for  mere  secular 
education  to  couniernct;  that  tlie  idolatry  of  wedth  is 
producing  a  demoralizing  influence  on  society,  shuttin^r 
out  all  thiit  is  ennobliiijf  in  relij^cion  from  man's  view, 
chnininf?  down  all  ener-ies  of  the  mind  and  body  to  the 
promotion  of  mere  material  interests,  introducing  a  black 
heathenism  into  the  henrt  of  civihzation,  associating  all 
forces  for  tlie  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a 
monied  ariitocrncy,  and  lor  repressing  all  liberties  that 
are  not  favouralL-  to  the  interests  and  ol fleets  of  tlie 
•worshijtpers  of  mammon.  A  strong  conviction  has  come 
on  the  minds  of  vast  numbers  of  reflecting  people,  that 
no  other  antagonist  can  be  I  roiight  aj^iiinst  ihis  enormous 
power  tlian  tli't  of  reli^'ion,  unconnecied  with  the  State 
and  uncoiitauiinjited  by  it.  It  will  not  do  for  the  mem- 
bers of  one  church  to  jiroclairn  this  doctrine  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  injustice  of  anotljer,  which  is  exercised  at 
their  exptnse,  wliile  they  are  content  themselves  to  have 
their  own  eci-li-siastical  system  peculiarly  favoured,  pro- 
tected, and  exclusively  endowed,  by  a  civil  government. 
If  the  doctrine  be  good  in  the  case  of  any  one  i)ariicular 
church,  of  the  necessity  fortiie  independence  of  religion, 
the  separation  of  the  cUrgy  from  poliiiral  cai'es,  from 
state  influences,  and  pecuniary  obligations  to  govern- 
ments, the  support  of  all  churches  to  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  those  who  belong  to  them,  and  the  full  and 
nnfetfereil  rif<ht  of  every  chmch  to  carry  out  its  own 
ecclesiastical  government  without  any  interference  of  tlie 
civil  power, —  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  doctrine  should 
be  adopted  by  all  churches.  The  interests  of  religion, 
rightly  undej^tood,  and  those  ofliberty  and  of  civilization, 
are  identical.  The  government  of  the  Chiu*ch,  and  the 
administration  of  the  civil  power,  are  separate  concerns, 
with  separate  duties  and  responsibilities,  'fhe  highest 
crime  against  (iod,  we  are  told  by  theologians,  is  that  of 
simony.  '1  he  greatest  punishment  of  iliat  sin,  it  would 
appear  from  history is  the  corruption  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  And  the  greatest  e\i\  that  can  aiise  from 
tyrannical  government  is,  the  aid  which  abused  temporal 
power  derives  from  corrupted  spiritual  authority  in 
alliance  with  the  State. 

These  be  undeniable  truths,  and  we  have  given 
them  thus  at  length,  because  Mr.  Madden* s  book 
has  been  written  to  enforce  and  illustrate  them 
by  the  example  of  times  long  past.  He  netd  not 
have  gone  so  far  a-field  as  he  has  done  for  evidence 
to  prove  their  value  ;  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  us  on 
all  sides,  meets  us  whichever  way  we  turn,  and 
assaults  our  consciousness  in  our  churches,  our 
houses,  our  individual  acts.  But  we  are  thankful, 
nevcrtlieloss,  for  the  strenuous  advocacy  of  the 
truth  which  these  volumes  contain,  which,  in  set- 
ting forth  the  manful  struggle  of  a  great  Christian 
hero  with  the  vicious  luxury  and  licentiousness 
ot  his  age,  teach  us  why  that  struggle  failed,  and 
point  out  the  predominating  influences  which 
obstruct  the  progress  of  true  religion  among  man- 
kind. 


Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines.  By  Paul  de  la 
Gtronikre.  Translated  by  Frederick  Hardman. 
(Travellers'  Libraiy.;  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
18:>3. 

These  adventures  in  the  Philippines  have  been  so 
freely  dealt  with  by  Reviews  and  Magazines  of 
all  dimensions  and  pretensions,  and  so  thoroughly 
giittid  ol  thrir  contents  by  way  of  extract  by  our 
contemporaries,  that  little  is  left  for  "«'  ^^i  sav 


concerning  them,  and  positively  nothing  to  select 
which  has  not  already  been  quoted  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  How  Doctor  Pablo  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Manilla,  —  how  be  set  up  as  a 
surgeon  and  oculist,  and  made  a  fortune  among 
the  natives  and  settlers,  —  how  he  married  a  mar- 
chioness, and  growing  tired  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic bought  the  promontory  of  Jala  Jula,  and  began 
reforming  robbers  and  bandits,  knocking  down 
buffaloes,  angling  for  caymans,  snaring  boa- con- 
strictors, and  exploring  the  haunts  of  savages  and 
cannibals,  —  how  courageous  his  companions  are, 
and  how  intensely  brave  he  is  himself — with 
fitly  things  besides,  the  journal- reading  public 
already  knows.  We  have  only  further  to  inform 
them  that  here,  in  a  one  shilling  volume,  cleverly 
translated  and  conveniently  curtailed  of  irrelevant 
matter,  they  have  the  whole  of  the  marvellous 
history,  unquestionably  true  in  the  main,  but  told 
with  a  rather  questionable,  melo-dramatic  kind  of 
mojlesty  very  amusing  and  very  !French.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  lady  readers  we  shall  venture  upon 
one  brief  extract  regarding  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Ajetas,  a  race  of  degraded  savages,  whom 
the  author  compares  to  orang-outangs,  but  who  in 
this  instance  at  least  are  not  so  far  beneath  their 
civilized  brethren. 

When  a  younj?  man  has  made  his  choice,  his  friends  or 
parents  make  tlie  proposal  for  the  girl,  a  proposal  which, 
nnilor  no  circumstances,  is  met  by  a  refusal.  A  dav  is 
tlieii  lixed,  upon  the  morning  of  which,  before  sann^e, 
the  youn*,'  pirl  is  sent  into  the  forest,  Thei*e  she  bitlo 
herself,  or  ihe  contrary,  according  as  she  is  or  is  nit 
lli*^posp(l  to  accept  her  suitor,  who,  an  hour  later,  is  M-at 
in  hor  pursuit.  If  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  ber 
nnd  to  take  her  back  to  her  patents  before  sunset,  tbe 
marriage  is  consummated,  and  she  is  his  wife  for  ever; 
if,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  returns  to  camp  witliouther, 
he  cannot  again  seek  her  hand. 

M.  de  la  Gironiere  lost  his  charming  wife,  and 
returned  to  France,  where  he  might  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity,  but  for  the  fear  of  being  ex- 
hibited as  a  phantom  in  one  of  M.  Dumas's  works 
of  fiction.  Such  at  least  is  the  reason  he  gives 
for  favouring  the  world  with  these  most  interwling 
and  astounding  adventures. 


The  Anglers  Complete  Guide  to  the  lit  vert  and  Lakes 
of  England.  By  Kobert  Blakey,  Esq.  London: 
AVhittaker  and  Co.     Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 


1803. 


This  little  volume  contains  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion useful  to  the  angler ;  the  accounts  given  of 
the  more  northern  lakes  and  streams  of  England 
may,  we  think,  be  relied  upon ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  has  taken  much  upon  hearsay,  and 
has   not  himself  fished  all  the  streams  whose 
merits  and  demerits  he  takes  upon  him  to  rehearse. 
We  will  cite  the  Lower  Avon  as  a  specimen  of 
blundering.     In  page  41  it  is  described  as  nsing 
near  Wootton  Bai>set,  passing  Bath  and  ^n^^^^i 
tailing  into  the  British  Channel,  and  abounding 
in  salmon  and  trout.  In  page  132  it  is  confounded 
with  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  is  said  to  enta 
Suuiersc'tsliire  a  little  below  Brjdlord,  to  be  nau- 
arable  thence  to  Bath,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
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Fromc  and  Midford  Brook  above  the  city,  &c. 
Xow  the  facts  are,  that  there  arc  no  salmon  in  the 
Avon  of  Somersetshire,  and  very  few  trout,  though 
tho  brooks  which  feed  it  abound  with  them,  the 
best  being  Box  ]kook,  which  our  author  does  not 
mention,  while  he  does  mention  Midford  Brook, 
which  does  not  extend  to  the  Avon,  and  he  leaves 
unmentioned  a  score  of  other  streams  with  which 
every  Somersetshire  angler  is  aciiuainted.  Again, 
the  Avon  from  Bradford  to  Bath  is  not  navigable 
—a  navigable  canal  running  by  the  side  of  it  and 
crossing  it  upon  an  aqueduct  at  Dundas;  and 
precisely  because  it  is  not  navigable  it  is  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  anglers  during  the  season.  The 
Avon  is  a  thick  dirty  stream,  in  which  the  salmon 
would  not  live,  and  tho  trout  never  venture  far, 
being  always  caught,  when  caught  in  the  river, 
at  or  near  the  embouchure  of  a  brook.  It  abounds 
in  pike,  chub,  roach,  dace,  perch,  gudgeons, 
bleak,  and  eels,  with  a  few  lampreys ;  and  beyond 
tlieso  has  no  other  fish,  save  an  occasional  stray 
trout  and  shoals  of  minnows.  The  navigati  n  of 
the  Avon  extends  from  Bristol  no  farther  than  the 
city  of  Bath,  where  it  is  stopped  by  a  weir,  tlie 
b.ir<;e3  bound  for  London  here  entering  the  Ken- 
net  and  Avon  Canal. 


The  Xapoleon  Dynasty.  By  the  Berkeley  Men 
AND  Another.  I'7oni  Ckarlei  Bomtjuiite  to  Xfijio- 
leun  //.,  by  th,e  Berkeley  ^Ien  :  /jouis  Xapoleon, 
by  ¥.  Greenwood.  Jllustratiid  with  'J\veutv-two 
Portraits.  London:  Clarke,  Heeton,  and  Co.   l^y.i. 

TiiF  "Xapoleon  Dynasty,"  by  the  Berkeley  Men,  is 
an  English  reprint  of  an  American  work,  which 
has  deservedly  obtained  popularity  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  furnishing  us  with  au- 
thentic j)ersonal  memoirs  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
it  supplies  a  desideratum  which  all  readers  ol 
modern  history  must  have  felt  more  or  less.  The 
facts  here  recorded  appear  to  have  been  compiled 
with  industry  and  silted  with  care :  tha*  they  are 
of  intense  interest  need  scarcely  be  said,  inasmuch 
as  they  touch  upon  the  leading  political  events  of 
Europe  during  the  career  of  the  first  Xapoleon, 
and  reveal  to  us  many  of  the  secret  sources  of  his 
most  extraordinary  acts.  The  work  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  pleasant  style,  and,  for  tho  most  part, 
in  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  spirit. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  share  in  this  volume,  though 
but  comparatively  small,  is  a  very  different  and 
much  more  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  the 
biograpliere  of  Xapoleon's  family.  The  present 
Emperor  of  the  Prench  is  a  mystery  and  a  riddle, 
whom  many  an  (EJipus  has  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  solve.  There  have  been  a  multitude  of  bold 
and  lucky  or  unlucky  guesses  from  time  to  time 
—not  very  much  to  the  purpose,  as  eveiy  day's 
experience  tends  more  and  more  to  show.  Mr. 
fyreonwood  has  not  much  respect  for  guessing, 
hut  sets  about  tho  solution  of  the  problem  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Hobbs  goes  to  work  with 
a  Braraah  lock,  picking  out  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery by  cautious  and  gradual  steps,  and  evolving 
^t  length  what  we  conceive  to  be  something  as 
near  to  the  moral  vera  effigies  of  the   half-man, 


half-monster,  at  present  upon  the  French  throne, 
as,  under  present  circumstance?,  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at,  by  tho  mere  process  of  induction,  no 
other  process  being  available.  The  result  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  self-made  monarch,  to 
whom  the  volume  is  dedicated — whether  with  or 
without  permission  the  proprietors  do  not  tell  us. 
This  portion  of  the  work — be  it  said  without  any 
disparagement  to  the  Berkeley  Men — is  by  far  the 
most  clever,  as  it  is,  at  the  present  period,  also, 
the  most  interesting  to  tho  English  reader.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  we  can  safely 
commend  it  as  a  worthy  addition  to  the  historical 
library. 


Social  and  PoUiical  Morality.    By  William  Lovett. 
London:  ISimpkiu,  Marshall,  and  Co.     Ibod. 

We  have  read  no  work  on  this  subject,  and  we 
have  read  a  great  many,  which  we  feel  more 
strongly  disposed  to  recommend  to  our  readers, 
and  to  those  especially  whose  opinions  are  yet  to 
form,  than  this  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Lovett's. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  careful  reading 
and  serious  and  manly  thought;  is  simple  in 
style,  terse  in  expression,  and,  without  a  grain  of 
the  dust  of  metaphysics  about  it,  is  full  of  sound 
philosophy  and  practical  good  common-sense.  No 
nmn  or  woman  either  shall  read  it  without  feeling 
that  he  or  she  onght  at  least  to  be  both  wiser  and 
better  for  it  —  and  no  young  student  who  takes 
it  up,  will  lay  it  down  without  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  towards  its  author.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing as  a  sample  of  the  outspoken  manner  in  which 
social  errors  and  vices  are  tried  by  the  tests  of 
truth  and  goodness.  Having  spoken  of  the  demo- 
ralizing and  degrading  effect  of  the  allowed  prac- 
tice of  falsehood  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
habitual  customs,  the  author  goes  on  — 

Of  a  like  dogradin;::^  tciuljnfy  are  some  of  our  legal 
lornis  ami  cn^tnii'^.  Such  ascuilioiiin^  criminals  not  to 
convict  tliciiiselvt's,  and  diiv-tiiig  thfm  to  plead  "not 
tJiiiUy,"  when  tlieir  criminality  is  notorious ;  of  swell- 
ing witnesses  to  speak  the  trutli,as  if  an  oath  would  pre- 
vent the  dishonest  from  lyin;^,  or  increase  the  veracity 
of  tho^o  to  wiiom  tlie  truili  is  Iiahilual;  of  pemiitting 
advo.'utes  to  we:i>o  a  tissue  of  falstdioods  in  support  of 
crime,  and  to  mystify  and  perjdt.'x  all  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  detect  it.  All  such  practices,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  oaths  and  legal  protestations,  tend  to  imdermine  the 
conscientious  respect  for  truth,  to  hold  out  inducements 
to  crime,  and  to  cnate  an  oj)inion  among  the  ignorant 
that  lies  are  not  criniinnl,  un]c-.s  tlie  name  of  God  is  in- 
voked ;  wliich  ai'connts  for  its  heing  so  constantly  blended 
with  their  convt-rsaiional  allirmaiions.  From  the  acts 
and  customs  also  of  priests  and  princes,  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  thuu'^ht  lying  and  disloyalty  hahitual  to  man; 
or  eUe,  \ilier  fore  the  fretiuent  use  of  oaths  and  forms 
to  test  his  sincerity  ?  Forms  proved  to  be  as  useless  as 
they  are  morally  mischievous,  as  we  bee  them  constandy 
broken  hy  both  priest  and  princes;  and  as  often  renewed, 
as  those  in  authority  deem  it  to  he  their  worldly  interest 
to  make  a  mockery  of  heaven.  When  our  bribery  oaths 
are  found  etticncious  in  preventing  the  return  of  the 
briber,  our  parliamentary  oaths  in  keeping  out  corrupt 
and  unworthy  members,  and  our  imiversity  oatbs  in 
keeping  the  Church  pure  and  undefiled,  the  people  may 
then  begin  to  see  some  virtue  in  them  ;  but  seeing  how 
they  all  fail  in  tliese  particulars,  they  are  apt  to  regard 
them  as  imposhig  but  useless  shums. 
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ETerj  Englishman  knows  that  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  aboYO  extract  are  substantially 
true;  but  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
look  such  enormities  in  the  face  that  we  have  lost 
the  consciousness  of  their  moral  deformity,  and  we 
suffer  the  social  evils  they  produce,  wondering 
the  while  at  the  sources  whence  they  spiing. 
Many  will,  perhaps,  regard  such  a  state  of  society 
as  our  author's  work  shadows  forth  as  a  mere 
Utopia — so  much  the  worse  for  them:  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
which  ought  to  be  unattainable  in  the  moral  code 
which  he  has  drawn  up  for  general  acceptance. 
"We  commend  its  provisions  to  the  universal  con- 
sideration. 


Christine  Van  Amherg :  a  Tale^  by  the  Cottntess 
D'Arbouuille,  Translated  from  the  French,  by  M. 
B.  FiEiJ),  M.A.     London  :  T.  Bosworth.     1853. 

The  heroine  of  this  story  is  confined  in  a  convent 
against  her  will,  and  after  enduring  years  of  mi< 
sery  and  despair,  finds  a  dreary  refuge  in  such 
consolations  as  the  religious  observances  of  a  con- 
vent can  afford.  When  at  length  escape  is  open 
to  her,  she  no  longer  cares  to  accept  it,  having 
become  dead  to  the  world  and  apathetic  to  all  its 
claims,  even  to  those  of  her  accepted  lover.  Here 
is  no  slander  against  nunneries,  or  a  single  un- 
kind word  against  the  system  that  organizes  and 
sustains  them ;  the  sole  object  of  the  authoress 
appears  to  bo  that  of  showing  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable effect  of  a  life  devoted  to  seclusion  and 
the  practice  of  religious  ceremonies  upon  the 
pliable  and  sensitive  minds  of  young  females. 
The  tale  is  essentially  melancholy  and  deplorable 
—  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  wiU  be  a  fa- 
vourite with  a  certain  class  of  readers. 


TJie  Spectator.  AVitb  a  Biographical  and  Critical 
Preface,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Parti.  London: 
T.  Bosworth.  lbt.'>.J. 

Oun  old  friend  the  "  Spectator  "  .here  appears  in  a 
ifew  dress,  and  in  a  neat  and  portable  foim,  and  ac- 
companied with  notes  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  unlettered  reader  to 
understand  various  allusions  to  matters  and  cus- 
toms now  become  obsolete.  Ko  man  to  whom 
literature  is  a  doUght  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  this  work,  and  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it, 
the  issue  of  the  present  cheap  edition  affords  an 
opportunity  of  filling  up  a  chasm  in  their  book- 
shelves. 


Milton's  Poetical  Works.  "With  IJfe,  Critical  Disser- 
tations, and  Fijcplanatory  Xotos,  by  the  Be  v. 
George  Gilfiilan.  In  two  volumes.  Edinburgh  : 
James  Nicholl.  London:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.    1853. 

These  volumes  form  part  of  a  new  series  of  the 
** British  Poets*'  publishing  by  Mr.  !Nicholl  in  the 
form  of  substantial  and  elegant  library  volumes, 
at  a  price  less  than  one-third  of  that  which  the 
public  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  tomes  of 
such  goodly  port  and  quality.     Popor,  print,  and 


binding  are  all  excellent — the  type  large  and 
clear.  The  text  is  enriched,  not  overloaded,  witli 
notes  explanatory  of  allusions  classical,  geogra- 
phical, and  other,  not  otherwise  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  life  of  Milton  by  Mr. 
GilfiUan,  like  all  the  biographical  pictures  of 
that  gentleman,  is,  in  spite  of  the  seanty  materials 
at  his  command,  a  masterly  and  manfol  outline : 
more  it  was  impossible  to  make  it,  and  much  more 
than  is  here  told  the  world  will  never  know  of  the 
personal  history  of  John  Milton.  No  new  facts 
that  we  are  aware  of  are  adduced ;  but  all  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic  is  collated  and 
preserved,  while  certain  very  apocrjrphal  anec- 
dotes ciurent  among  the  admirers  of  the  great 
poet  are  wisely  omitted.  The  cntical  estimate 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  contains  an  admi- 
rable and  eloquent  analysis  of  the  mind  and 
genius  of  the  bard  who  was  "  before  all  ages,"— 
and  from  this  valuable  and  finished  essay  we  shall 
take  one  or  two  extracts,  to  show  the  reader  how 
well  and  worthily  the  author  of  "  The  Bards  of 
the  Bible  "  plays  the  part  of  herald  to  another 
bard  kindred  with  them,  and  scarce  less  august 
and  sublime  than  they.  The  following  is  a 
suggestive  summing-up  of  Milton's  intellectual 
character : 

^lilton  was  not  a  bright  fragment,  with  yawning  ed^i.^ 
and  iluctuating  lustre;  he  was,  in  a  minor  sense,  a 
"  Whole  One."  Ciifted  originally  with  all  natural  capv 
cities, — the  reasoning  and  the  imaginative,  the  create 
and  tiie  mechanical,  the  mathematical  and  the  musical- 
he  gave  them  tho  highest  culture  possible  in  his  afre; 
he  sustained  and  inspirited  their  operations  by  theeur- 
cise  and  careful  management  of  a  fine  bodily  constitution; 
and  he  baptized  them  in  the  streams  of  Divine  Tnuii 
and  of  gospel  morahty — in 

"  Siloa's  brook  that  flows 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

The  result  was  not  a  monster  of  mingled  power  am^ 
weakness,  wisdom  and  folly,  such  as  we  find  in  a  Joliu'^ 
Civsar,  a  ^lirabeau,  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Napoleon»  bui  ^ 
thoroughly  finished  and  compactly-built  man— with 
strength  and  s}Tnmetry  equal  to  each  other — with  heail 
and  lieart  bound  together  by  the  band  of  worship,— 
truly  what  Ca'sai*  was  falsely  called,  "  the  foremost  man 
of  £dl  the  world," —  only,  shall  we  say,  "  a  little  lonvr 
than  the  angels,''  or  than  those  surpassing  mortals,  vh^s 
in  the  days  of  the  past,  met  ^^ath  angels,  or  saw  the  great 
I  AM  himself,  and  became  their  similitudes  on  eiutb, 
and  their  oracles  to  men.  And  what  if  this  Whole  One 
did  feel  himself  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim— -did  look  wish- 
fully to  the  far-olf  heavens, —  did  wear  supernal  scom  at 
times  upon  his  lip,  and  say,  *'  I  do  M-ell  to  be  angn'  even 
unto  death!" — it  was  the  necessity  of  his  nature, and  on*-' 
of  the  few  things  which  proved  hun  not  to  be  divine. 

The  next  extract  is  from  his  biographer  s  esti- 
mate of  Milton' y  dramatic  power. 

Milton,  it  has  been  believed  by  many,  began  theP»«^'- 
dise  Lost  in  a  di^amatic  form  ;  had  he  completed  it  as  a 
drama,  it  bad  become  a  tragedy  siurpassing  any  sincle 
play  in  ..Esrhylus  or  Sliakspere — it  would  have  nece>«- 
lily  avoided  the  prose  and  platitudes  wliich  are  fonnJ  in 
the  present  epic  —  it  would  have  combined  the  nig?«J« 
force  of  the  AfjoniMes  with  a  fai*  richer,  more  ima-iiDatiTe 
and  passionate  treatment,  and  would  have  stoo<l  m«« 
conspicuously  and  colossally  alone  among  the  drained 
than  it  does  now  among  the  epics  of  the  world.  Ihti-i 
are  many  stiil  who  mate  the  Uicid  and  the  Dfrww  Con- 
media  with  tlic  Paradise  Lost ;  but  tI:cro  would,  wf  thiii^. 
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hare  been  none  to  compare  the  ProtMthetu  Vinctus,  or 
the  Macbeth,  to  the  "  Fall  of  Man,"  by  Milton,  had  he 
eiecuted  his  purpose  as  he  could  have  done.  We  do 
uot  mean  to  say  that  his  native  genius  was  suiH*rior  or 
equal  to  that  of  Shakspere  and  .Esehylus,  but  merely 
that  his  blended  art,  genius,  leaminj^,  and  relijj'ion  would 
have  constracted  a  greater  separate  dramatic  structui'e 
thatt  any  they  have  left — 'a  drama  combining  the  severity 
aud  loftiness  of  the  old  Grecian  model,  with  much  of  the 
subtlety,  variety,  and  brilliance  of  the  Shaksperiau  play. 

On  the  subject  of  plagiarism  alleged  against 
Milton  by  some  of  his  critics,  Mr.  GilfiUan  thus 

speaks: 

As  the  Messiah  in  his  progress  snatched  up  his  fallen 
f(v>,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  leaves  in  the  blast, 
ililton,  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  inspiration,  snatches  up 
words,  allusions,  images  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
wrJ  of  God,  and  bears  them  in  triumph  and  in  terror 
on— and  as  soon  call  a  tornado  a  plagiarist  of  the  forest 

it  tears  up  in  the  fury  of  its  power,  as  the  poet 

Milton  was  too  rich  to  require  to  steal;  and  although  he 
ol'ten  imitates  he  always  improves,  and  never  conmiits 
base  and  palpable  theft.  If,  indeed,  to  follow  faithfally 
in  one's  own  way  a  signal  given  by  another — to  finish  in 
an  unexpected  and  independent  style  the  torso  of  another 
artist— 1<)  deliver  by  a  masterly  stroke,  the  Minerva 
struggling  in  the  brain  of  another  god  —  to  light  a  torch 
tairly  and  openly  at  the  sun — to  cliange  a  mass  of  dead 
fuel  into  a  quick  flame — to  snatch  in  the  keen  and 
desperate  melee  an  axe  from  the  next  yeoman,  and  deal 
Mows  therewith — to  draw  from  other  wells  with  a  golden 
pitcher,  which  shall  hallow  and  beautify  wliatever  it 
brink's  up, — if  this  be  a  thief,  then  let  us  call  ^Milton  one, 
nay,  the  prince — the  god — the  Mercury  of  thieves. 

^e  cannot  forbear  one  more  extract.  It  is  a 
passage  characteristically  illustrative  of  the 
Hatmon  Agonistes,  which  everybody  reads  so 
often,  and  ever  with  fresh  delight. 

This  drama  (says  Mr.  G.)  accorapUshes  great  effects 
l>y  a  very  small  apparent  expenditure  of  means.  Even 
a.s  the  hero  has  his  Umbs  fettered,  has  Milton  cramped 
himself  with   Aristotelian  unities.     Samson,  however, 

SiVS, 

"  My  heel's  are  fettered,  but  ray  fist  is  free." 

Ad'I  so  Milton's  genius  asserts  itself,  in  spite  of  the 
nnities.  If  shaven  of  his  giant  locks,  they  have  yet,  lii^e 
the  Danite's  began  to  grow.  There  is  no  luxuriance  in 
this  poem;  it  is  throughout  severe,  sculptural,  and  stands 
tip  before  you  hke  a  statue,  bloodless  and  blind.  A  deep 
gUv)m  hangs  over  its  story,  and  the  peevishness  of  its 
hero  is  only  compensated  by  his  power.  Samson  is  Mil- 
ton in  a  hard  Hebrew  form.  The  fair  vesture  of  youth 
and  hope  is  for  ever  gone  from  his  limbs,  the  hair  of  his 
heaii  is  shorn,  he  is  cla<i  in  "  filthy  garments,"  forsaken, 
blind,  carelessly  diffused ;  but  his  courajre,  pride, 
patriotism,  and  devotion  are  still  extant,  and  ready 
to  re-assert  themselves  once  more  to  avenge  the  lo^s 
of  his  two  eyes.  His  hand  has  few  flowers  in  it ;  it 
strains  rather  at  the  pillars,  and  uses  them  as  the  instru- 
nients  of  its  terrible  concentrated  force.  His  spirit  is 
that  of  Abimelech,  when  ho  cried  to  his  armour-bearer, 
"/^ay  not  a  woman  slew  me."  Samson  must  die,  ^vith  a 
city  of  enemies  dragged  down  to  death  above  him,  and 
pive  to  suicide  for  once  a  patriotic  dignity,  and  a  sacra- 
raental  consecration.  The  scenes  with  DeUlah  and 
Uarapah  are  amazingly  spirited  and  dramatic,  although 
coarser  in  style  than  Milton's  wont.  The  choruses  rise 
"sometimes  to  Grecian  grandeur  of  lyric  thought,  and  sink 
^<>re  frequently  into  Grecian  intricacy  of  measure. 
Altogether,  you  beheve  with  trembhng  in  the  power  of 
the  poem.  It  is  no  Hymettus  humming  with  bees,  and 
''mhing  with  flowers;  it  is  a  Sinai,  bared  in  the  wnith 
o:  heaven,  hanging  over  your  head,  and  threatening  to 


crush  wonder  out  of  you,  rather  than  to  awaken  warm 
and  willing  admiration. 

The  above  extracts,  more  than  anything  wo 
could  say,  will  commend  these  volumes,  and  the 
series  of  which  they  form  a  part,  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  reader.  As  a  cheap  and  excellent 
library  edition  of  the  "British  Poets,"  they  will 
prove  acceptable  to  a  very  numerous  class ;  and, 
under  the  management  of  their  present  able  editor, 
we  cannot  harbour  a  doubt  of  their  success  with 
the  public. 


The  Industrial  Movement  in  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by 
the  National  /Exhibition  of  1852.  By  John  Francis 
Maguire,  M.P.,  Mayor  of  Cork.  Cork:  J. O'Brien. 
London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  Dublin :  J. 
M^Glashan.  18r)3. 

As  the  historian  of  the  Cork  Exhibition,  which, 
though  it  excited  but  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion in  England,  was  fruitful  of  good  results  for 
Ireland,  Mr.  Maguire  has  bestowed  a.  good  share 
of  labour  in  preparing  this  memorial  of  an  exploit 
of  which  Irishmen  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Eor 
the  faults  of  his  book,  which,  though  not  few,  are 
chiefly  those  inevitable  upon  hastiness  of  compo- 
sition, he  gives  a  sufficient  apology  by  setting 
forth  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrate 
and  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  has,  in  fact, 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  study  brevity,  and 
we  have  consequently  a  volume  one-third  larger 
than  there  was  any  necessity  for.  But  in  spite  of 
the  natural  dryness  of  the  subject  he  has  found 
means  of  making  it  amusing,  and  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  length  by  the  occasional  spright- 
liness  of  his  pages.  The  work  contains  a  mass  of 
useful  and,  in  some  respects,  not  a  little  curious 
information  upon  matters  connected  with  Irish. 
industry,  which,  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  him, 
shows  unequivocal  symptoms  of  reviving  energy. 
In  the  wish  to  do  justice  to  his  countiymen  ex- 
hibiting, he  has  dwelt  at  too  great  length  upon  the 
catalogue  of  their  productions  and  performances, 
relieving  it,  however,  occasionally  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  joke  by  way  of  seasoning.  One  exhi- 
bitor, for  instance,  sends  in  a  barrel  of  ale,  and 
the  author  finds  it  difficult  to  define  the  character 
of  the  liquor  from  the  contemplation  of  the  cask. 
Another  exhibits  hair-brushes,  and  he  recommends 
gentlemen  who  have  the  luck  to  be  bald,  to  buy 
a  wig  of  Messrs.  Madden  and  Black,  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  proving  their  merits. 
From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dignity  of 
authorship  sits  very  easy  upon  his  shoulders ;  but 
if  he  plays  thus  pleasantly  with  his  subject,  he  is 
too  good  a  judge  to  neglect  any  part  of  it,  or  slur 
over  its  details  —  and  if  he  makes  an  omission  in 
one  place,  compensates  for  it  in  another.  In  the 
arrangement  of  his  subjects  he  appears  to  have 
followed  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  no  settled 
plan  —  thus  fishing-tackle  and  guns  go  together 
because  both  are  used  by  sportsmen ;  and  brushes, 
combs,  pins,  blacking,  and  perukes  arc  in  luxtaposi- 
tion,  because  all  are  for  toilet  service.  This  would 
not  have  signified  much,  had  the  index  been  pre- 
pared alphabetically ;  but  as  that  is  on  the  samo 
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plan  as  the  iexij  the  reader  must  put  up  with 
some  trouble  in  finding  what  he  wants.  Nearly 
a  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  Female 
Industrial  Movement;  and  to  this  part  of  the  work, 
as  to  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  record,  we 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
supplementary  chapters  on  the  Flax  and  Beet-root 
Sugar  Manufactures  are  also  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  English  capitalist.  We 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  learned 
more  concerning  the  resources  of  Ireland  from  this 
hasty  and  rather  rambling  production  than  we 
were  aware  we  had  yet  to  learn. 


The  Darhwsa  and  the  Dawn  in  India:  Tico  Mis- 
sinnarif  Di^rourscs.  By  Narayan  Sheshadki  and 
John  Wilson,  D.D.,"  F.R.S.  Kdinburgh :  W. 
AVhyte  and  Co.  Loudon:  Longman  and  Co.   1853. 

TiTE  first  of  those  discourses  sets  forth  the  spiritual 
darkness  of  India  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
the  Brahminical  worship;  the  second  illustrates 
the  dawn  of  spiritual  light  by  recounting  what 
•has  been  done  for  the  christianization  of  India 
through  the  means  of  missionary  labours.  The 
first  is  the  production  of  a  native  convert,  the 
second  of  a  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Both  contain  facts  of  much  interest  to  the 
religious  public,  accompanied  with  reflections  and 
exhortations  corresponding  with  their  importance. 
We  trust  their  publication  may  serve  to  enhance 
the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Free 
Church,  in  whose  behalf  they  were  delivered. 


Arwuline^  Dev(K  ;  or  Poetical  Translations  on  a  New 
Principle.  By  a  SroTOH  Physician.  Kdinburgh : 
Maolarhlan  and  Stewart.  London:  Simpkin  and 
Marsluill.    Aberdeen:  U.  Wyllie  and  Sou.   1«53. 

The  new  principle  upon  which  "  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician" translates  eight  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  will 
be  best  defined  in  his  own  words : — "It  has  been  my 
aim,"  he  says,  "  to  produce  such  lyric  poems  as  I 
conceive  Horace  himself  would  have  produced  if  the 
English  language  of  the  present  day  had  been  the 
language  of  imperial  Home  at  the  time  he  lived. 
In  a  word,  I  profess  to  give  not  only  the  exact 
sense,  but  also  the  manner,  the  spirit,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  numbers  of  the  original ;  while 
I  have  also  aimed  at  giving  my  performances  the 
freedom  and  cmsc  of  native  compositions  in  our 
own  language."  Tliere  can  be  no  question  but 
this  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  translator ; 
but  the  difficulty  —  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  effecting  it,  has  led  to  all  manner  of  paraphrases 
and  perversions  which  under  the  name  of  transla- 
tions have  misrepresented  to  modern  readers  the 
works  of  ancient  authors.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  our  physician  has  succeeded  in  a  veiy 
remarkiiblc  degree  in  showing  the  possibility  at 
least  of  faithful  rendering  in  all  cases.  We  shall 
quote,  as  an  example,  a  most  familiar  ode,  which 
it  ap])cars  to  us  has  undergone  the  smallest 
possible  transformation  in  assuming  an  English 
garb  :  — 


Ode  14 — Bookn.    To  Postuiitib. 

0  Postumus  I     0  Postiimus ! 
Alas  I  the  Heeting  yeam  to  us       * 
Glide  on,  nor  piety  can  stay 
The  approach  of  wrinkled  apje,  or  matchless  death  de!..y ; 
Nor  can  three  hundred  bulls  atone, 
My  friond,  each  day  that  passeth  on, 
Stem  Pluto,  who  within  his  stream 
Doth  Tityus  confine,  and  Giryon's  triple  frame  ;  — 
Sad  stream  !  that  must  le  ferried  o'er 
By  all  that  feed  upon  the  store 
Of  Karth,  whate'er  oiu*  lot  ordains, 
Whether  we  shall  he  kings,  or  livc;  as  abject  swain<5. 
Though  bloody  war  we  cease  to  brave, 
And  the  hoai>o  Adria's  shattered  wave, 
'Tis  all  in  vain,  and  fraught  with  death ; 
In  autumn  we  shall  shun  in  vain  Sirocco's  breath ; 
By  dark  Cocytos'  languid  tide 
Of  wandering  waves  we  must  reside. 
With  Danaus,  thine  offspring  vile. 
And  Sisyphus  condemned  to  everlasting  toil. 

Your  land,  and  home,  and  lovely  spouse, 
You  must  forego ;  save  cypress  boughs 
Detested,  of  the  trees  ye  rear. 
Shall  no  one  then  attend  th.ir  short -lived  master's  hkr. 
A  fitter  heir  will  quickly  drain 
Y'our  CcDcuban  secured  in  vain 

Bv  hundred  kevs,  with  better  wine 
Shall  your  proud  pavement  stain,  than  as  when  pontiffs 
dine. 

In  addition  to  the  English  translations  of  Ho- 
race we  have  also  a  new  Latin  version  of  Grey  s 
**  Elegy,"  some  of  the  stanzas  of  which  are  pecu- 
liarly  happy.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  in  an  elegant  Latin  sonnet. 


Curiosities  of  Modern  Shaksperian  Criticism,  Bj 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.K.S.  London :  John 
liussell  Smith.     1^53. 

The  objections  here  urged  against  the  criticism  of 
the  Athoujcum  upon  Mr.   Halliweirs  edition  of 
Shakspere   appear  to  be  well-founded,  and  this 
gentleman  vindicates  his  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  great  dramatist  very  successfully  from  the 
aspersions  of  the  reviewer.     The  attack  upon  Mr. 
Halliwell  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  swjuente 
of  the  support  >vhich  the  Athenttttm  has  lalttrly 
thought  tit  to  afford  to  the  greatest  literary  blun- 
der of  the  present  century, —  the  publication  by 
Mr.  P.  ColLer  of  a  supposed  corrected  edition 
of  Shakspere  discovered   by   him,  and  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  private  copy  of  some  shal- 
low mooncalf  who,  wanting  brains  to  understand 
what  was  written,  altered  it  to  the  level  of  his 
capacity — who  tampered  with  Shakspere,  as  men 
are  yet  found  tampering  with  Milton,  to  make 
him  intelligible  to  themselves.     In  an  unguarded 
moment,  the  Athentsum  declared  that  these  alter- 
ations  **  recommend  themselves   to  adoption  bv 
that   surest   of    all   criticisms,   the  judgment  of 
common  sense,** — and   having  so  said,  mu5t  of 
course  stick  to  it.     The  common  sense,  however, 
of  those  who  knew  anything  of  Shakspere  foand 
itself  insultxjd  by  the  disgraceful  stupidities  en- 
deavoured to  be  palmed  upon  them —  and  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  advocates  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  the  ancient  text.     A  very  pretty  quarrel 
has  aiisen,  in  which,  however,  we  have  no  incli- 
nation to  mingle.     The  pamphlet  before  us  is  one 
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of  the  missiles  flying  about  in  the  fray,  and  might 
be  appropriately  labelled,  in  the  language  of  Osric, 
in  "Hamlet," — "a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit." 


Outlines  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Logic f  Metaphysics,  and  Ethi-s  of 
ColU'/es  and  UnicersitieAy  <tc.  d'c.  By  David 
SruAUT,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Dublin: 
J.  MGlasban.  London :  W.  and  S.  Orr.  Edin- 
burgh :  J.  Menzies.     1853. 

"We  can  commend  this  little  manual  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  to  all  desirous  of  commencing 
the  study  of  the  difficult  and  important  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  as  a  truly  valuable  and  mas- 
terly performance.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
author  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Mind  and  Morals,  and  this 
he  has  accomplished  in  a  manner  so  attractive  and 
graceful,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  induce  many  who 
shall  have  mastered  these  Outlines  under  the  di- 
rection of  preceptors  or  parents,  to  fill  them  up  by 
a  spontaneous  application  to  the  larger  works 
enumerated  in  his  critical  catalogue.  With  Dr. 
Stuart,  philosophy  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  highest  wisdom  is  the  Word  of  God. 


Straij  Leaves  from  Shady  Places,  By  Mrs.  Newton 
iRosjjLjLND.  London:  G.  Boutledge  and  Co.,  Ear- 
ringdou-street.  l^o-i. 
SiEiy  Leaves  are  a  series  of  tales,  domestic  and 
adventurous,  by  the  authoress  of  **Lydia — a 
^Voman's  Book."  There  is  a  shadow  of  melan- 
choly over  thera  all,  not  without  a  few  gleams  of 
sunshine  at  eventide,  when  the  shadiest  place  is 
lighted  up  with  the  promise  of  a  bright  morrow. 
The  first  of  these  sketches,  *'Gold,  or  the  Half 
Brothers,"  is  the  best  story,  the  most  ingenious, 
natural,  and  probable,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
ii  told  in  the  least  artificial  and  most  forcible 
manner.  "  Geraldine  "  presents  us  with  several 
exquisite  pictures,  but  too  many  of  them  are 
forced  and  out  of  nature.  In  her  anxiety  to 
exalt  woman,  the  writer  unnecessarily  distorts 
and  debases  man.  Lionel  Weymouth  is  an  im- 
po>sibility — a  libel  upon  manliness  and  upon 
himself ;  and  Geraldine  loses  dignity  by  winning 
liim  at  last.  Mrs.  Crossland  can  write  nothing 
that  is  not  well  worth  reading,  and  fraught  with 
instruction  of  some  kind  or  other.  Her  sex  will 
be  wiser  and  better  for  the  perusal  of  her  books, 
83  every  page  of  them  is  written  with  a  definite 
purpose ;  but  in  some  of  these  shorter  stories  there 
arc  strange  deviations  from  the  dry  facts  of  every- 
tlay  lite,  hardly  calculated  to  be  of  much  service 
to  woman  or  man  either.  Thus,  one  lady  is 
described  as  rescuing  her  husband  from  embarrass- 
meut  by  earning  twenty  guineas  a  week  by 
b:iir-dressing !  If  such  a  thing  is  practicable,  of 
cjurse  the  more  widely  it  is  known  the  better, 
but  we  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before, 
-^©ain,  a  young  shopkeeper  in  a  new  neighbour- 
hood saves  money  enough  in  a  year  to  buy  his 
iieii;hbour'^  bouse  !  The  invention  of  such  bril- 
liant  fallacies  always  mars  the  application  of  a 
^^'jry,  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
people  to  look  for  miracles  to  help  them  out  of 


the  mire.  "With  the  exception  of  some  few 
blemishes  of  this  description,  these  tales  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  execution,  as  they  are  really 
admirable  in  design. 


Agricultural  Labourers  as  they  tcere,  are,  and  should 
be  in  their  Social  Condition.  By  the  Rev.  11. 
Stuart,  A.M.     Blackwood  and  Sons.     1853. 

In  this  address,  delivered  before  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Forfarshire  Agricultural  Association,  in 
June  last,  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment 
of  agricultural  labourers,  their  habitations,  their 
social,  moral,  and  dome  stic  standing,  as  connected 
with  their  relation  to  employers,  is  gor.e  into  in  a 
thorough,  vigorous,  and  practical  manner.  The 
Bothy  and  Bondager  systems  are  fairly  dis<  ussed 
and  their  impolicy  exposed :  the  substitution  of 
the  loom  for  the  cow,  and  the  consequent  debase- 
ment of  the  married  labourer's  condition,  is  shown 
to  be  as  unprofitable  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  discom- 
forting and  ruinous  to  the  labourer.  The  d  iiy  of 
projicrty,  as  well  us  its  rights,  is  zealously  enforced 
by  the  best  of  all  arguments,  inasmuch  as  the 
farmer  is  led  to  see  that  his  own  interests  are 
bound  up  with  those  ef  the  individuals  he  employs, 
and  that  if  he  would  have  effective  service,  it 
must  come  from  men  not  morally  degraded  or 
abandoned  to  domestic  misery.  There  may  be 
much  in  the  reasoning  of  tho  author,  who  advo- 
cates the  claim  of  the  poor  Scottish  labourer, 
which  is  oflensive  to  the  disciples  of  laisser  faire ; 
but  in  such  a  case  we  care  little  for  that ;  a  great 
social  evil  has  to  be  remedied ;  and  experience,  as 
Mr.  Stuart  shows,  has  in  many  instances  pointed 
out  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  done.  We  might, 
if  it  were  necessary,  point  to  many  other  examples 
coming  within  our  own  knowledge,  where  the 
well-judged  liberality,  or  rather  justice,  of  the  em- 
ployer towards  tho  employed  has  resulted  in 
augmenting  tho  interest  of  capital.  Let  the 
Scotch  farmer  accept  this  '* address"  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  his  soundest  policy. 


Schools  and  other  Similar  Institutions  for  the  Indus- 
trial ('InsM's,  <fc.  By  the  l^ev.  H.  1>awks,  M.A., 
Dean  of  iloreford.  London:  Groombridge  and 
Sous.     l^OM. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  April  last.  It  gives 
a  concise  history  of  the  foundation  and  working 
of  the  King's  Somborne  Schools,  and  of  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been 
established  upon  the  Dean  of  Hereford's  plan. 
It  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  gratifying  fact,  that 
education,  if  it  be  really  such,  will,  like  evciy- 
thing  else  that  is  worth  having,  find  its  price  in 
the  market  —  and  that  those  who  undertake  to 
dispense  it,  have  only  to  administer  tho  genuine 
article  in  order  to  secure  encouragement.  The 
King's  Sombome  Schools  are  self-supporting, 
because  the  education  they  ailord  is  wortli  the 
money  it  costs ;  while  many  eleemosynary  schools 
are  declining,  because  the  instruction  they  profess 
to  impart  is  a  mere  delusion  and  not  worth  tho 
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time  lost  in  attending  to  receive  it.  The  facts 
detailed  in  these  few  pages  are  worth  whole 
volumes  of  theories,  and  ought  to  ho  well  weighed 
at  this  particular  epoch. 


Sermons  on  some  of  tJie  Trials,  Duties,  and  Encou- 
ragements of  the  Christian  Life.  By  the  Ilev. 
Cfiarles  Bradley.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.;  and  T.  Hatchard.     1853. 

It  is  very  much  the  hahit  with  a  certain  class  of 
preachers  and  publishers  of  sermons  just  now,  to 
wander  away  from  the  simple  doctrines  and  plain 
language  of  which  the  Bible  sets  so  forcible  an 
example,  and  to  envelop  their  meaning  in  poetic 
imagery  or  erudite  forms  of  speech  calculated  to 
excite  the  imagination  or  tickle  the  ears  of  their 
auditors  and  readers.  The  author  of  these  volumes 
follows  a  plan  the  very  reverse  of  this — and, 
except  in  the  use  of  a  style  remarkably  chaste 
and  correct,  makes  no  exhibition  of  learning 
beyond  a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of; 
scriptural  truth  and  its  applicability  to  the  neces- 
sities of  mankind.  It  is  really  refreshing,  after 
a  bout  with  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  one 
or  other  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  theologies,  to  sit 
down  quietly  and  consent  to  be  taught,  in  plain 
words,  our  plain  dutj'-,  by  one  who,  caring  to  teach 
nothing  more,  leads  us  back  to  the  old  paths  and 
by  the  side  of  the  still,  clear  waters,  where  the 
fruits  of  a  Christian  life  best  grow  and  flourish. 
These  discourses  are  short,  simple,  and  essentially 
practical.  To  those  debarred  from  attending 
public  worship,  through  distance  or  ill-health, 
they  will  prove  a  treasure,  and  will  worthily 
fill  a  place  in  the  library  of  any  family  whore 
evangelical  truth  and  sincerity  are  prized  above 
oratorical  display. 

Thomsons  Poetical  Worhs.  With  Life,  Critical 
Dissertation,  and  Explanatoiy  Notes,  by  the 
Kev.  Georoe  Gilfillan.  Edinburgli :  J.  Nicholl. 
Loudon:   Xisbet  and   Co.      Dublin:    Robertson. 


tory,  so  far  as  that  history  is  illustrative  of  the 
past  and  present  position  of  the  TorkiBh  empire 
in  relation  to  the  European  powers.  Without 
some  familiarity  with  the  facts  detailed  in  the 
commencement  of  this  elaborate  article,  ve  can 
have  no  basis  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
Eastern  question,  which  is  now  the  most  impor- 
tant and  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  day.  At  a 
very  small  expense  of  time  and  cash,  the  general 
reader  may,  by  the  aid  of  this  pocket  volmne,  put 
himself  in  possession  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
as  it  stands  and  has  stood  for  centuries  past ;  and 
if  he  lack  the  elements  for  forming  a  decided 
opinion,  he  will  thank  us  for  referring  him  to  this 
essay  as  a  guide. 


This  volume  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Nichoirs  new 
series  of  the  * '  British  Poets  "  —  the  first  and  second 
being  the  works  of  Milton,  noticed  above.  Like 
them  it  is  got  up  in  an  excellent  and  substantial 
manner,  and  prefaced  with  a  most  interesting 
biography  and  a  good  sample  of  discriminating 
criticism.  Perhaps  the  editor's  admiration  of 
such  a  "  fine  fat  fellow "  as  the  author  of  the 
''Seasons"  has  slightly  influenced  his  verdict 
vrith  regard  to  his  works.  Thomson,  in  many 
respects  the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  is  at  times 
more  dismally  dry  and  dull  than  he  here  gets 
credit  for.  Homer,  it  is  said,  sometimes  nodded — 
but  Thomson  very  often  fell  fast  asleep. 


Turhetf  and  Christendom.:  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Belttions  bettreen  the  Ottoman  Emj.ire  and  the 
States  of  Europe.  (Travellers' Library.)  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

This  work  is  a  reprint,  with  additions,  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
1849.     It  is  au  able  summary  of  European  his- 


Thomas  a  Becket,  and  oth^r  Poems.    By  Patrick 
Scott.    London :  Longman  and  Co.    18.')3. 

We  have  had  occasion  ere  now  to  speak  in  terms 
of  admiration  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott  With  a 
fine  ear,  a  cultivated  taste,  great  facility  in  metri- 
cal expression,  and  an  extraordinary  command  of 
language,  he  can  write  nothing  mean,  or  halting, 
or  common-place.  He  is  no  lover  of  the  stock  and 
stereotjrped  subjects,  of  which  young  poets  have 
made  a  common  property  from  time  immemorial— 
those  established  griefs  and  grievances,  about  which 
lackadaisical  yoimg  ladies  and  maudlin  youths, 
with  turned-down  collars  and  long  hair,  who  are 
nothing  if  not  melancholy  and  miserable,  delight 
to  sigh  and  groan  to  the  music  of  crippled  metres. 
He  is  a  man  of  totally  different  stamp,  who  knows 
the  world,  and  knows  himself — and  loves  tho 
beautiful  and  honours  the  good  and  true,  and 
keeps  a  lash  for  folly  and  knavery,  and  knows  how 
and  when  to  use  it.  We  parted  with  him  last  in 
the  moon,  where  he  had  led  us  a  very  amusing 
dance — and  are  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him 
again,  occupied  with  a  nobler  theme,  upon  the 
broad  platform  of  English  history.  The  dramatic 
poem  of  Thomas  a  Becket  is  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful, as  it  is  the  boldest  of  Mr.  Scott's  perform- 
ances. The  plot  is  simple  perhaps  to  a  fault, 
deviating  but  little,  beyond  the  attributing  of  jea- 
lousy as  a  motive  to  De  Tracy,  from  actual  laot. 
The  assassination  of  Becket  is  not  a  subject  for 
much  imagery,  and  the  poet  has  used  that  but 
sparingly,  though  at  times  with  much  force  and 
felicity.  The  real  strength  of  the  poem  Kes  in  the 
true  discernment  of  character  and  the  iotensitrof 
language,  which  now  with  covert  force,  now  with 
passionate  vehemence,  gives  it  its  appropriate 
expression.  We  shall  quote  a  part  of  a  scene 
between  Henry  and  the  Cardinals  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Peter's.  After  the  hasty  expressions  of 
Henry,  the  assassins  have  started  upon  their  hloody 
mission.  The  monarch  suspects  their  purpose,  and 
has  dispatched  peremptory  orders  for  their  return. 

Henry.  By  the  light  of  hearen, 

Hath  Heniy  none  but  traitors  round  hLs  person? 
Shall  these,  my  own  hired  knaves,  these  com- 
mon kestrils,  • 
Swoop  at  a  falcon  ?    'Tis  a  royal  quany, 
To  be  struck  fairly—ha !  Lord  Gantinals ! 
Komc,  in  her  most  considerate  wisdom  thiiu^» 
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William, 
Ilenry. 


Hemry. 
WiUusM, 

Henry. 


That  she,  the  head,  roles  best  when  most  mis- 
rule 
Pervades  the  members — 'tis  a  ffcntle  mother 
To  draw  obedience  from  the  children's  quarrels, 
Which  her  care  lulls  into  a  waking  sleep ! 
This  is  your  master's  doing ! 

Otirs  7     We've  one ; 
Our  Father,  who's  in  heaven. 

And  wondrously 
Ye  honour  the  paternity ! — 'tis  right ! 
Truly  the  Pope's  a  servant  to  the  servants 

Of Tush  !  hath  England  no  more  gold, 

ixiy  Lords, 
That  ye've  no  more  devotion  for  its  king  ? 
Men,  too,  are  mostly  bribed  to  do  what's  wrong ; 
Yet  I  must  buy  you  to  my  ranks  to  fight 
Against  an  upstart  priest,  who  would  break 

down 
The  step  on  "which  he  mounted — who  would 

stop, 
When  he  doth  speak,  the  royal  breath,  which 

made 
The  life  which  he  misuses  t 
William,  He  withholds 

His  hand's  consent  to  what  his  soul  rejects. 

That  is,  when  called  by  thee  to  ratify 

The  laws  of  man,  Heaven's  zealous  ser\'ant 

adds 
The  words  which  save  the  honour  of  his  God — 
And  of  his  order. 

What  herein  doth  Becket 
To  be  called  sinner  ? 

Call  him  what  ye  like ! 
And  add  when  first  he  sign'd  those  articles 
With  his  full  voice,  which  we  advised  drew  out 
As  the  ancestral  safeguards  of  the  realm. 
That  the  arch-traitor,  sent  his  heart  to  liome, 
To  witness  his  lips'  He  at  Clarendon ! 
WUUam.  Those  godless  customs  touched  on  holy  ground, 
The   Church's  birth-land;    he  who  breathed 

consent 
To  such  a  trespass,  passed  his  powers,  and  gave 
That  which  he  could  not  give. 
Uenry,  A  subject  owes 

Allegiance  to 

WiUiam.  His  God  before  his  king ! 

Mfnry.     His  God! 

WiUiam.  As  speaking  through  the  mortal  lips 

Which  He  hath  made  his  own  ! 
Henry.  The  will  of  Heav'n, 

Strain'd  through  such  throats  as  thine.  Lord 

Cardinal, 
Would  pipe  to  a  strange  tone !  I  gave  this  man 

All  that  he  has 

William,  Your  highness  gave  him  land ; 

And  hard  cathedral  walls ;  and  worldly  coin : 
But  the  great  spirit  and  the  soul  that  make    • 
Infinity  their  field— the  lofty  faith, 
That  stands  on  earth,  yet  lifts  its  head  to 

Heav'n, 
And  looks  with  shaded  eyes  into  the  secrets 
Of  God's  pavilion  there — the  priceless  wealth 
Of  blessing  when  and  what  he  will  (and,  yea! 
It  afuill  be  bless'd,  and  what  he  curses  curs'd. 
Or  serf   or  Cesar) — these  tliou  gav'st  not, 

Prince, 
And  these  thou  canst  not  take ! 
^enry.  ^  Intriguing  priest ! 

Think  not  to  reckon  'mid  the  slaves  of  Rome 
Henry  of  England !     Oh !  would  Heaven  but 

^rant 
That  I  could  cast  into  my  people's  eyes 
Light  from  my  own,  in  your  authority, 
They'd  see  a  most  foul  monster,  fed  by  fools 
To  fatten  knaves !   And  yet  the  time  irtZ/come, 
When  English  hands,  led  on  by  reasoning 

^eads. 
Shall  tear  the  veil  from  ofi*  the  face  of  Home, 
And  show  the  harlot's  grin !     And  tben,  my 
lords, 


The  native  honesty  of  English  hearts 
Will  loathe  it,  as  1  now  ! 
William.  Yet  present  times 

Empower  his  Holiness  to  interdict 


Henry  {springing  forward).  God's  eyes  !    Lay  England 
under  interdict ! 
Shall  I,  who  con  raise  up  and  dash  to  earth 
A  castle  from  its  rocky  roots — shall  I 
I — Henry — how  I  hate  ye! — shall  I  suffer 
Pope,  prince,  or  living  thing,  to  touch  the  name 
Of  my  dominions  with  his  villanous  breath  ? 
Shall  sandal,  or  arm'd  heel,  when  1  say  nay, 
Indent  the  dust  of  England  ? — Come,  we  wasto 
Our  time  with  these  men.  Now,  1  hope  in  God 
I  never  more  may  see  a  cardinal ! 

(Exeunt  Henry  and  attendants.) 

Otho,        My  Lord !  methinks  you  let  your  language  run 
A  diingerous  length.     His  Holiness  the  Pope 
Hath  need  of  Henry.    The  world's  scales  are 

held 
By  Alexander,  who,  to  trim  the  balance, 
Puts  princes  for  the  weights. 

William.  Beyond  a  doubt! 

But  I  know  Henry — ^we'U  not  lose  him  yet 
Nor  should  Home  ever  bend,  but  when  she 

stoops 
To  pick  up  some  advantage :  a  knit  brow. 
When  there's  no  danger,  will  enhance  the  grace 
Of  a  few  smiles,^where'er  occasion  needs. 
Canst  thou   not'  see  that  Becket's  hours  are 

numbered? 
'Twill  not  be  long  ere  we  shall  gain  a  martyr. 
And  this  hot  king  a  thorn  to  rake  his  flesh 
In  such  a  festering  sort,  'twill  take  to  heal  it 
A  costly  outlay  of  humility ! 

Otho.        Those  knights  that  left  the  presence  of  the 
king 
Were  three  in  number — what  in  nature  ? 

William,  Bold, 

Not  resolute ;  fierce-hearted,  but  not  firm. 

OtJio.        Then  will  their  purpose  break  Uke  scattered 
foam 
Upon  the  rock  of  action  ! 

William.  No  !  a  fomth 

Hns  follow'd  them,  I  hear,  who'll  guide  the 

wave  — 
Break  when  it  will,  'twill  mal^e  a  shipwTeck  first, 

Otho.        Who's  that? 

William,  I  know  not —  some  men  say  De  Tracy. 

Otho,        Yet  this  archbishoxj  is  a  shining  light, 

A  tower  of  strength  like  that  of  Lebanon, 
Which  looks  towai'ds  Damascus !     Such  a  life 
Will  serve  us 

WUUam  (speaking  low).    Less  than  such  a  death!   A 
Becket 
Ls  but  a  man,  a  wrayward  child  of  passion 
And  idle  whims ;  with  some  rash  notions  too 
About  his  sacred  office.    Becket's  self 
Is  but  half  Home's,  while  Becket's  memory 
Is  hers,  in  whole ! 

Otho,                                    But  then — a  violent  death ! 
To  sec  and  suffer  such  a  thing  to  be. 
Does  seem,  I  think,  to  war  with 

WiUiam.  Well  ? 

Otfu).  The  Scriptures! 

William.  The  what^  Lord  Cardinal  ? 

There  are  many  scenes  in  the  poem  superior  even 
to  this,  but  we  have  not  space  for  further  quotation. 
The  character  of  A  Becket  is  well  conceived,  and 
finely  sustained  throughout.  His  first  interview 
with  the  three  assassins,  whoso  purpose  ho  withers 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  is  a  brilliant  speci- 
men of  dramatic  declamation^  in  numbers  that 
would  have  rolled  appallingly  from  the  lips  of 
John  Kemble  in  his  glory.  The  parting  scene 
between  Agnes  and  Do  Tracy,  while  it  is  the  mont 
piiinful;  is  perhaps  the  most  poetic  passage  in  the 
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whole.  "We  may  be  excused  if  we  counsel  the 
author,  in  a  second  edition,  to  delete  some  few 
words  from  the  sarcasms  of  Blois;  it  is  possible 
to  be  very  keen  and  trenchant,  without  even  the 
suggestion  of  indecency,  and  in  the  present  day 
is  found  infinitely  more  profitable.  To  the  "other 
poems'*  in  this  volume,  we  should  be  justified  in 
awarding  the  most  liberal  meed  of  praise.  "Lady 
Aubrey  Leigh"  is  a  most  exquisite  conceit,  ampli- 
fied in  a  trulv  artistic  manner;  "Iva"  is  no  less 
captivating;  and  the  "Lady's  Dream  at  Church" 
is  well  worth  reading  and  remembering. 


JEilucational  ]rorks.  By  Drs.  A.  Allen  and  James 
CoRNWELL.  I^oudon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

"We  had  just  opened  a  small  packet  of  these  neat 
little  volumes,  and  not  expecting  from  their  un- 
pretentious appearance  anything  either  very  im- 
portimt  or  veiy  new,  were  about  awarding  them 
the  customary  dole  of  praise  always  due  to  a  good 
intention,  and  nothing  more.     But  a  very  brief 
glance   at  the  first  which  happened  to  come  to 
hand,  Allen   and    ComwelVs   English    Grammar, 
soon  showed  us  that  in  that  compact  little  tome, 
at  least,  we  had  no  mere  ordinary  schoolmaster's 
compilation,  but  the  work  of  an  accomplished  phi- 
lologist, thoroughly  skilled  in  the  languages  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  formation  of  our 
own,  and  equally  skilled  in  the  difiicult  art  of 
teaching.      Upon  a  careful    examination  of  this 
grammar,  and  not  without  demurring  at  first  to 
the  novel  structure  of  the  English  verb,  which 
would  have  startled  Lindley  Murray  and  driven 
Cobbett  mad,    we  have  come,  after  calm  consider- 
ation,  to  the  conviction,   that  tliis   grammar  is, 
considering  its   dimensions,    the   best   and   com- 
pletest  elementary  work  yet  offered  to  the  public 
and  the  professicm;   and  that  the  form  of  conjuga- 
tion here  adopted,  is  the  one  best  calculated  to 
familiarize  a  child  with  the  proper  function  of  the 
verb.     It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  to  find  an  ac- 
complished scholar  descending,  as  the  authors  of 
this  work  have  done,  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity,  and  leading  the  learner  gradually  on- 
ward, by  the  plainest  and  simplest  steps,  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  a  subject  confessedly  diffi- 
cult.    It  is  upon  such  a  plan,  however,  that  this 
grammar  has  been  prepared,  and  it  owes  its  un- 
deniable value  to  the  industry,  the  patience,  and 
the  complete  success  with  which  the  plan  has  been 
earned  out.     For  the  benefit  of  very  yoimg  chil- 
dren the  authors  publish  an  introduction,  under 
the   title   of  A   Grammar  for   Beginnrrs,  which 
we  take  tliis  oi)portunity  to  commend  to  parents 
and  governesses,  as  the  first  work  upon  grammar 
to  put  into   the  hands  of  a  pupil.      2'he    Young 
Composer,  or  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Com- 
position,    is    a   work    every  way   worthy  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  English  Grammar,"  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  upon  the  same  plan.     It  consists  of  a 
series   of  exercises   in   comjwsition,   commencing 
with  the  simplest  phra.sc*s,  and  extending  gradually 
to  the  appropriate  use  of  figures  and  metaphoi-s ; 
mi  it  exercises  the  intellect  of  the  leameri  who 


is  led  in  a  maimer  to  teach  himself  under  the 
surest  guidance.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  "  Key," 
in  a  separate  volume,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
"  Second  Part,"  consisting  of  lengthened  exer- 
cises   in    original   composition.     A   School  Geo- 
graphy,    by   James   Com  well,  Ph.D.,  is  a  work 
written  upon  an  entirely  novel  plan,  and  contain- 
ing more  originality,  both  in  matter  and  design, 
than  could  be  looked  for  in  so  comparatively  smull 
a  space  as  three  hundred  pages.     It  is  cramniLti 
with  facts  and  information  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  they  are  all  admirably  arranged  under  the 
heads,   " Political,'*  "Physical,"   and  (in  notes 
"  Etymological."     A  list  of  searching  queries  tor 
the  purpose  of  examination  is  appended  to  e;Kh 
chapter,   by  which  the  pupil  may  test  his  own 
progress,    or  have    it   verified  by  the  teacher. 
Much    persevering     labour     must    have     betn 
bestowed  upon  this   most  useful  volume,  whith 
will  be  found  to  differ  most  advantageously  inim 
all    others    of  its    class.      A    School  Atlas,  l»v 
the  same   author,    and  of   the  same  convenient 
size,  will  be  found,  from  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  finish  of  the  engravings,  to  be  in  prac- 
tice more  useful  than  many  atlases  of  twice  the 
size — and  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  compltte 
pocket  compendium  which  has  yet  appeared.  l)r. 
Allen^s  Eutropius,  containing  a  complete  diction- 
ary and  an  index  of  proper  names,  is  a  neat  and 
correct   edition  of  a  work  too  well-known  and 
appreciated  in  schools  to  need  our  commendation. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  teach  themselvc3 
Latin  in  the  intervals  of  business — to  such  this 
volume,  which  carries  its  own  dictionary  bound 
up  with  it,  will  prove  a  bonus.     Seleel  £»(ilhh 
Poetry,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  late  Dr.  Alien, 
is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  verse  we  have. 
Good  taste  and  judgment  have  guided  the  choit'C 
of  the   compiler,  and  the  book  is  one  in  everr 
respect  adapted  for  the  use  and  delight  of  vouth 
of  both  sexes.     It  contains  a  number  of  charming 
poems  not  found  in  ordinary  collections,  and  on 
this  account  is  well  suited  for  a  prize  or  presenta- 
tion volume.      "We  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
above  works  have  all  reached  a  second — some  a 
tenth — and  some  have  gone  beyond  a  twentieth 
edition.      Seeing  that  their  circulation  must  de- 
pend upon  the  approval  of  the  very  parties  K^t 
qualified  to  judge,  this  is  the  best  practical  pivof 
of  their  merits. 
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Boy«l  Insiinmce  Company.— At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  Uiis  Company,  lately  held 
at  their  offices,  lioyal  Insurance  Buildin^^s,  Dale  Str^-et, 
Mr.  Percy  Dove,  the  Manager,  read  a  report,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  «ubstance  :  — 

REPOIIT  FOR  THE  YEAK  lW52. 

'•  The  termination  of  another  year  of  the  experience 
of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  and  the  arrived  of  the 
period  fixed  for  ita  annual  meetings,  afford  the  Directors 
the  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  Shareholders  such  a 
statement  of  its  affairs  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  alike 
of  it-s  present  position  and  of  its  future  prospects. 

**  Fire  Department.  —  The  somewhat  disastrous  con- 
flagrations of  the  early  part  of  the  year  1852,  principally 
in  North  America,  of  which  this  Company  had,  in  some 
instances,  to  share  the  results,  gave  rise  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Directors  might  possibly  on  tl)is  occasion 
have  to  announce  for  the  first  time  an  unproductive  if  not 
an  actually  calamitous  year.  It  happiU  occurs,  on  the 
contrary,  that  from  the  rapid  increase  of  its  revenue,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  estimate  made  in  the  last  report,  and 
from  the  absence  of  any  serious  fires  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year,  the  account,  at  its  close,  now  shows 
a  credit  balance  even  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding 
Tear.  The  American  account,  which,  after  the  extensive 
lire  at  Montreal,  stood  with  a  balance  of  loss  of  about 
i;i7,(X)0  after  deducting  the  premiums  received  on  cur- 
rent risk,  had  that  amount  reduced  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  sum  of  i.'9,272  18s.  9d.  The  total  amount  of 
lire  premiums  from  all  parts  for  the  year  is  4:7«,0'.i5  4s.  2d.; 
whilst,  after  the  deduction  of  the  entire  losses  and  ex- 
penses, American  and  British,  the  sum  to  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  for  the  year  1852  is  4*26,90.3  Os.  lid. 

**LiyE  Department.  —  Tlie  progress  of  the  Life  busi- 
ness of  1852  equals  the  highest  anticipations  which  had 
been  fonned  of  it.  After  deducting  from  the  business 
offered  for  acceptance  thirty-six  proposals,  for  a  total  sum  of 
iil8,l()8  6s,  2d.which  have  been  rejected  from  various  causes 
of  ineligibility,  there  remains  a  total  of  no  less  than  422 
new  policies,  covering  an  ag<?rejxite  sum  assured  of 
ii'l':<l,504  lOs.  6d.,  wbich  have  been  issued  in  the  year 
l^W.  The  entire  premium  received  in  that  year  for 
renewals  and  new  policies  being  i;i7,879  12s.  6d.,  which 
is  nearly  fourfold  the  sum  received  for  the  same  period 
only  four  years  since.  The  amount  whicli  has  been  paid 
for  losses  is  4*5,070,  still  below  the  sum  which  the  tables 
of  mortality  would  have  indicated. 

'*  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
Company's  business  for  the  six  montlis  of  the  present 
year  is  of  a  very  favourable  kind,  notwithstanding  the 
Company  has  sustained  a  he.ivy  loss  at  New  Orleans. 

'•The  extensive  losses  referred  to,  which  took  place 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  yeiir,  enabled  the 
Directors,  in  their  report  in  August,  1852,  only  to  an- 
nounce that  the  premiums  were  sufficient  for  that  portion 
of  the  year  to  pay  those  los>cs  and  expenses  accruing. 
An  estimate,  which  has  now  been  made  of  the  corre- 
J-ponding  part  of  the  present  year,  \iz.  for  six  months 
ending  30ih  June  instant,  affonls  a  far  more  pleasing  re- 
suh,  as  the  balance  to  account  of  profit  and  loss,  includ- 
ing interest  and  premiimis  for  that  time,  will  exceed 
4:i«,900. 

"laking  this  position  of  their  affairs  into  considera- 
tion, and  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  protit  and  loss  ac- 
count of  the  year  1852,  has  produced  a  sum  of  nearly 
«7,000,the  Directors  propose  that  a  Dividend  of  3s.  per 
sliare,  and  a  Bonus  of  Is.  per  share,  be  declared,  both 
free  of  income  tax. 

*'  Attention  has  been  given,  as  far  as  opportunity  would 
permit,  to  the  extension  of  the  Company's  agencies ;  and 
the  etforts  which  have  be?n  made  in  this  quarter  have 
ueen  attended  with  a  gratifying  success.  The  Company 
has  now  upwards  of  4(X)  agents,  comprising  a  body  of 
lepr^seatatiYOT,  hero  and  abroad,  equal  in  respectability, 


it  is  believed,  to  those  of  any  other  existing  Insurance 
p]stablishinent. 

**  The  Directors  having  carefully  examined  and  tested 
the  position  of  the  Company  are  enabled  to  close  their 
report  with  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  solidity  of 
your  business  at  least  as  strong  as  on  any  former  occa> 
sion. 

**  Charles  Turner,  Chairman, 

**  28th  July,  1853. 

London  Mutual  Life  and  Guarantee  Booiety.^The  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Society's  (Jftices,  63,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  on  the 
6th  July,  1853.  The  Chairman  having  taken  the  chair, 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report,  from  which 
we  derive  tlie  following  particulars  : — 

**  The  amount  of  business  completed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Society  to  tlie  30tU  June  last  has  been 
as  follows  : — 

Policies  Issned.  Su'n  As^.      Annual  Income. 

Total 2,357       ^391,941     JE12,5i(J     8     2 

Of  which  there  were 
issued  in  the  year 

1852  .....       553  92,010         2,938     2     3 

During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  1853      .      323  00,225         1,910     6     0 
Being  at  the  rate  of     046          120,150        3,880  12     0 

for  the  entire  year,  and  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  32  per  cent,  from  the  bu-.ines3  of  the  present 
ye.u*  over  that  of  the  year  1852.  During  *the  past  year 
five  deaths  have  occurred,  the  claims  on  wliich  amount 
only  to  X*()50,  all  of  which  have  been  promptly  paid,  with 
the  exceptiim  of  the  last,  for  Jt'150,  which  is  not  yet 
mature.  The  average  age  of  the  assured  for  the  whole 
term  of  life  is  nearly  37 ^  years.  The  average  amount 
assured  on  each  life  is  X*2C8  lis.  The  average  premium 
per  cent,  is  .£3  Us.9tl.  The  amoimt  advanced  on  loan  to  tiie 
members,  on  approved  security,  during  the  year  1852 
was  4;i,970,  and  the  further  sum  of  t'3,208  has  been  lent 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  the  total  amount  loaned 
since  the  commencement  has  been  i!10,189.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1852,  Mr.  Ballantync,  the  Society's  Secretary, 
having  resigned  his  office,  the  Directors  decidi  d  unani- 
mously on  the  appointment  of  their  Accountant,  Mr.  S. 
LinnLaundy  to  the  vacant  post.  By  this  arr.ingementthey 
were  enabled  also  to  promote  other  meritorious  officers 
of  the  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  great 
saving  in  the  expenditure  of  thcj  office."  The  balance 
sheet  shows  that  the  Society  is  progressing  prospi  rousiy ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  statornenis  of  the 
Chairman,  that,  following  the  mivice  of  Mr.  F.  (}.  P. 
Neison,  the  eminent  actuary,  who,  upon  investigating 
their  resources  and  habilities,  declares  the  existing  fund 
of  i;7,800,  amply  suflicient  to  meet  all  claims:  they  have 
paid  off' their  temporary  capital,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of 
X'450  per  annum.  The  Chairman  further  states,  that  by 
the  adoption  of  a  strictly  economical  principle,  further 
reductions  of  expenditure  have  been  eflected,  occasioning 
a  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  1853,  compared  with  the 
preceding  years,  of  not  less  than  i,*l,400;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  business  has  increased  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

In  the  first  six  months, 

No.  of  Pulicies  Sums  Annual  Income 

l9Hue<i.  Assured.  tht'iefrom. 

of  1851     .     .     284     .     .     .Jt40,044  .     .£1,228     15     4 

1852  .     .     310     .     .     .     48,300  .     .     1,513     19     0 

1853  .     .     323     .     .     .     00,225  .     .     1,940       0     0 

There  have  been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Society, 
proposals  to  assure  i.'0U9,950  ;  of  these  there  have  been  de- 
clined, withdrawn,  or  not  completed,  with  theex(e;'ti()u  of 
those  still  under  consideration,  i;2l8,01 5.  There  have  l)een 
2,357  poUciee  UsvL^d  for  dQ39I}921,  giving  an  annual  in 
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come  of  ^£12,5-16.  After  deducting  lapsed  policies,  the 
present  net  income  from  life  assurance  prcnuums  is  al)Out 
i  10,000  per  annum.  It  ^ill  be  evident,  from  the  above 
particulars,  that  this  Society,  now,  by  the  discharge  of  its 
temporary  capital,  placed  on  a  strictly  mutual  basis,  is 
prospering  as  woll  as  its  mo>t  siin^^uiiie  su;>porters  could 
have  antioipaied. 

Anehor  Awnnuiee  Company. — On  Wednesday,  Au?.  i^. 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  Company 
was  held  at  the  offices,  07,  ('hoHi>side — W.  Calverley 
Curteis,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  submitted  an  abstract  of  the  accounts, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Company  for  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to 
i.'44,444  I7s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  and  invest- 
ments to  i;'d8,932  8s.  5d.,  lea\ing  at  bankers'  a  bnlance  of 
X5,512  9s.  6d.  The  company's  assets  and  liabilities,  ba- 
lanced by  the  sum  in  bank,  amounted  to  .1*110,191  14s.  Od. 
The  report  of  the  Directors,  which  wo  are  compelled  to 
abridge,  was  then  read. 

HEPORT. 

**  The  Directors  are  gratified  by  having  it  in  their  power 
to  report  that  the  business  of  the  Company  continues  to 
be  characterized  by  marked  and  uniform  progress.  In 
the  department  of  Life  Assurance  the  number  of  policies 
issued  in  the  present  financial  year  exceeds,  by  one-thiid, 
the  number  of  those  issued  in  the  pre\ious  year, 
although  the  Directors,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
medical  ad^^ser,  felt  it  their  duty  to  derhne  a  large 
number  of  the  a.ssurances  proposed :  the  result  of  this 
supervision  during  this  and  former  yeai*s  may  be  e\'i- 
denced  by  the  fact,  that  the  claims  upon  the  Company 
arising  from  .deaths  amount,  for  the  present  year,  to 
X2,II9  Is.  4d.  only,  and  that  the  mortality  in  its  ratio  has 
been  under  two- thirds  of  that  for  which  pro\ision  has 
been  made  by  the  Company's  tables.  As  regai-ds  the 
department  of  Fire  Insurance,  this  may  be  termed  the 
third  year  on  which  the  Directors  have  to  report  their 
experience.  During  this  period,  the  new  policies  issued 
covered  insurances  to  an  amount  exceeding  i!:i,000,000, 
yielding  upwards  of  .4*5,000  of  new  preraimns ;  and 
which,  when  added  to  the  premiums  on  policies  granted 
in  former  years,  gives  a  total  of  fire  premium  exceeding 
.£12,000.  The  losses  during  the  year  in  question  amount  to 
J^dfilS  1 2s.  8d. ;  and  as  an  index  of  the  increase  of  the  Com- 
pany.'s  business  in  the  fire  department,  it  may  sullice  to 
state  that  the  Government  duty  for  the  three-quoitei's  end- 
ing Michaelmas,  1H62,  amounted  to  .i'1,959  Os.  8d.,  whUe 
the  duty  for  the  succeeding  Christmas  quarter  amounted  to 
.£1,511  28.  7d.  In  addition  to  the  local  boards  which,  in 
the  last  report,  were  stated  to  have  been  established  in 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 'Hull,  the  Directors  have 
recently  established  a  Board  of  Management  in  Leeds, 
composed  of  gentlemen  eminently  quahfied  by  their  ex- 


perience and  position  to  advance  the  welfare,  and  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  company  in  that  im- 
portant locality.  Since  the  last  report,  a  great  numWr 
of  additional  agents  have  also  been  appointed  in  Londan, 
and  various  parts  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom.  Forci:iu 
assurances,  both  in  the  life  and  fire  departments,  ba\e 
been  tht^  subject  of  most  careful  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion with  the  Directors;  and  they  have  now  to  report 
that  they  have  been  enabled  to  secnre  the  valunlile 
services  of  influential  persons  as  agents  in  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  as  well  a"^ 
in  Holland  and  Belgium ;  and  are  now  perfecting  plan^ 
for  more  efioctually  extending  the  business  of  the  Com 
pany  in  these  and  other  foreign  countries.  While  con 
gratulating  the  shareholders  on  the  marked  increa>ie  of 
the  business,  and  on  the  general  progress  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  Directors  are  not  unmindful  that  this  must  be 
pailly  attributable  to  the  numerous  and  important  a«'- 
cessions,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  large  and  inllnential 
body  of  shareholders  ;  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  standing  and  commercial  influence  of  the  parti'^ 
individually,  have  imparted  increased  confidence  to  \\,f 
assuring  public,  and  added  strength  to  the  ^esource^  ff 
the  Company.  In  thus  recording  the  present  satisfactcn 
position  of  tJie  Company,  in  regard  to  all  departments . : 
its  business,  and  keeping  in  riew  the  measures  whidi 
liave  been  adopted  to  secure  its  future  advancement  t)  ? 
Directors  have,  nevertheless,  urgently  to  remind  il.<' 
shaieholders,  as  a  body  deeply  interested  in  the  welfdr*- 
of  the  Company,  of  how  much  importance  it  is  that  earj., 
in  his  individual  capacity,  should  maintain  a  continnoib 
I>ersonal  canvass  for  business.  For  it  should  at  all  timtr^ 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  was  expressed  in  a  former  report. 
'  That  there  is  a  great  field  for  exeilion  and  fair  ci-ir.- 
petition  in  the  vast  amount  of  property  and  of  human 
life  in  this  and  other  coiintries  that  must  at  all  times  W 
subjects  for  protection  by  assurance.'  From  their  expe- 
rience in  office,  the  Directors  are  more  than  ever  oi>n- 
vinced,  that  it  requires  only  the  employment  of  the  trievi 
and  legitimate  means  to  which  they  have  alluded,  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  sound  and  advantage^>n« 
principles  on  which  the  Anchor  Assurance  Company  is 
based,  and  thereby  more  widely  to  extend  its  useftilni^s 
and  establish,  in  still  greater  security,  a  remunerative 
business,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  j^ 
an  investment.  Mr.  Bremridge,  Mr.  Cleobury,  and  l»r. 
Curteis,  three  of  the  Directors,  retire  in  ordinary  n>tati«)n, 
and  offer  themselves  for  re-election." 

The  Secretary  tlien  submitted  a  supplementaiy  st^t<>- 
ment  showing  the  increase  of  business  during  the  U^t 
six  montlis ;  the  report  was  moved  and  adopted  una- 
nimously ;  the  outgoing  Directors  and  Auditors  weu- 
I'e-elected ;  and  after  the  usual  complimentaiy  votes  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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A   TEIAD   OF  GREAT   POETS;    HEATHENISM,   CATHOLICISM,   AND 

PROTESTANTISM. 


In  the  preceding  essay  we  have  sketched  the 
practical  experience  of  each  of  those  men,  whom 
we  have  chosen  as  the  subjects  of  a  biographical 
and  critical  comparison.  We  have  seen  each  of 
them,  as  an  active  citizen  of  a  free  community, 
a  signal  example  of  patriotic  virtue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  religious  poets  that  we  now  have  to  con- 
sider iEschylus,  Dante,  and  Milton,  in  relation 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  their  re- 
spective times.  They  wiU  serve  as  representative 
men,  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  modes  of 
thought  and  the  tones  of  sentiment  which  are 
perhaps  alien  from  our  own ;  but  we  shall  find 
them,  because  they  were  sincere,  still  within 
reach  of  our  sympathy. 

The  religious  impressions  of  the  heathen  world, 
in  the  midst  of  which  -Sschylus  lived,  tended  to 
foster  the  indulgence  of  almost  every  affection  and 
propensity  of  human  nature,  even  to  the  pitch  of 
wild  excess.  This  was,  the  more,  their  effect  in 
Greece,  because  of  the  ardent  and  susceptible  dis- 
position of  the  race.  The  Hellenic  polytheism 
was  not,  merely,  the  pleasant  fiction  of  a  vagrant 
fancy ;  it  was  not  merely,  as  Wordsworth  describes 
it  in  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  "  Excursion,"  the 
fancy  of  indolent  shepherds  who  saw  a  beardless 
youth  in  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun ; 
who  transformed  the  "withered  boughs  gro- 
tesque" into  lurking  Satyrs  of  the  forest  covert, 
or  the 

"  Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills, 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly." 

It  was,  also,  an  imaginative  projection  of  human 
passions  into  the  unknown  region  of  divinity, 
where  they  assumed  a  dramatic  attitude,  and  be- 
came the  objects  of  an  awful  interest,  which  the 
believer  sincerely  felt,  as  he  recognised  their  iden- 
tity with  the  realities  which  swayed  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  He  required  no  other  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Ares,  than  that  he  had  shared  the 
fury  and  seen  the  slaughter  and  the  shattered 
Walls,  the  work  of  war ;  and  in  his  own  submis- 
sion to  amorous  &scination,  he  found  evidence  of 
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the  potency  of  Eros  and  Aphrodite.  In  the  same 
manner  as,  from  his  ignorance  of  natural  processes, 
the  primitive  man  assumed  the  existence  of  a 
great  variety  of  unseen  persons,  whose  volition 
was  the  perpetual  cause  of  the  familiar  natui*al 
phenomena,  so  the  heathen  nations, — the  Greeks 
most  especially,  because  their  life  exhibited  a  more 
various  and  energetic  development, — so  long  as  they 
had  acquired  no  metaphysical  science,  no  system- 
atic observation  of  the  range  of  human  affections, 
motives,  and  faculties,  continued  to  believe  in  the 
special  deity  of  each  PaSvsion,  of  each  moral  and 
intellectual  Power  or  ruling  Principle.  The  ideas, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  afterwards  understood 
as  abstractions,  presented  themselves  to  Homer, 
and  in  some  degree  also  to  ^schylus,  in  the  form 
of  mighty  Persons,  whose  mysterious  power  over 
nature  and  the  human  heart  was  limited,  in  the 
final  determination  of  events,  by  their  dissensions 
and  contradictions  among  each  other ;  so  that  none 
was  omnipotent,  but  the  result  of  their  joint 
counsels,  or,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  the  superior 
cunning  and  force  of  the  abler  among  the  con- 
tending gods,  would  in  that  instance  dispose  of  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  It  must  be  allowed,  we  think, 
that  in  the  Homeric  theology,  Zeus  alias  Jove  is 
made  to  enjoy,  if  not  an  autocratic,  at  least  a  pre- 
sidential supremacy,  by  which  the  ultimate  issues 
of  events  are  subjected  to  his  decree,  within  cer- 
tain constitutional  limits;  although  he  may  be 
defrauded  and  beguiled,  his  interference,  when 
deliberately  pronounced,  decides  the  Olympic  law ; 
but  the  cases  in  which  he  does  not  specially  inter- 
fere are  left  to  the  administration  of  the  minor 
deities.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  supposed 
omnipotence  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
whose  theology  manifestly  shows  a  discrepancy, 
as  compared  with  the  treatment  of  divine  subjects, 
by  the  earliest  Athenian  dramatists,  several  cen- 
turies later,  which  is,  at  least,  as  wide  as  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  and 
that  of  any  sect  of  Protestantism  in  our  own  day. 
That  ^schylus  continued  still,  we  doubt  not,  to 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Jupiter,  not  only  over 
mankind,  as  when  he  says,  "  never  may  the  pur- 
poses of  mortals  elude  the  order,   harmong,   of 
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Jove;"  but  also  over  the  gods,  for  he  makes 
Apollo  say,  in  the  **Eumeiiides," 

**  From  ray  oracular  scat  was  published  never 
To  man,  or  woman,  or  to  city  auj^ht 
By  my  Olympian  sire  unordered  ;" 

And  there  are  several  passaj?cs  which,  like  the 
first  line  of  the  "Funeral  Libations,"  warrant 
the  general  assertion  that  JEschylus  regarded 
Jove  as  the  grand  source  and  giver  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  all  the  other  gods.  This  is,  not  the 
less,  his  serious  conviction,  although  he  looks  to 
the  agency  of  other  gods  in  occasional  emer- 
gencies, and  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  several,  which 
of  them  shall  interfere  in  the  particular  case : 
thus,  in  the  chorus  of  the  **  Agamemnon," — 

"  But  the  {?ods  see  it ;  some  Apollo, 
Pan,  or  Zeus,  the  wrong  hath  noted. 
And  tho  late-chastising  Furj-, 
Sent  from  above  to  track  the  spoiler. 
Hovers  vengeful  nigh." 

A  similar  example  of  the  distracted  uncertainty 
of  choice  between  several  objects  of  religious 
faith,  which  the  poet  has  placed,  with  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  mouth  of  a  tensor- stricken  crowd 
of  women,  during  the  siege  of  Thebes,  we  find  in 
their  ejaculations  of  alarm,  as  they  listen  to  the 
clash  of  weapons  and  the  noise  of  the  war  chariots 
outside ;  they  call  in  disorderly  succession  upon 
Jove,  on  Palias,  Neptune,  Mars,  Apollo,  Hera,  and 
the  other  principal  divinities,  invoking  the  succour 
of  each  or  anyof  them,  without  appealing  especially 
to  the  pre-eminent  power  of  tlie  king  of  gods  and 
men.  But  his  royalty  was  devoutly  acknowledged 
by  -^schylus,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent 
defiance  of  the  unsubdued  Titan,  with  which  he 
engages  our  noblest  sympathies.  We  should  re- 
member that,  in  the  religious  ideas  of  a  Greek,  in 
the  age  of  our  poet,  eternity  was  not  involved  in 
the  conception  of  divine  sovereignty.  The  gods, 
in  whose  existence  he  did  most  earnestly  believe, 
those  whom  he  identified  with  the  ethical  and 
emotional  characteristics  which  humanity  is  con- 
scious of  possessing,  were  a  comparatively  new 
race ;  for  tradition  never  ceased  to  indicate  the 
truth  tliat  our  own  species, —  consequently  also 
the  anthropomorphic  deities, —  must  be,  as  it 
were,  late  comers  on  this  earth ;  having  been  pre- 
ceded, during  a  vast  course  of  ages  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  no  clue  to  measure,  by 
the  elder  creation ;  from  the  primal  womb  of 
Chaos,  through  the  birth  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
and  Ocean,  through  the  tremendous  physical  re- 
volutions which  are  represented  by  the  convulsive 
efforts  of  the  Titans,  through  the  production  of  in- 
organic masses,  and  then  of  monstrous  broods  that 
are  long  ago  extinct.  This  mythology,  the  like  of 
whioh  belongs  to  every  uninstructed  people,  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  geological  science ;  just  as  the 
innumerable  fables  of  the  subsequent  humanised 
gods  who  walked  up  and  down  amidst  the  primi- 
tive race  of  men,  and,  like  the  angels  in  Genesis, 
**  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair," 
supplied  the  lack  of  historical  research,  because 
they  were  received  by  the  Greeks,  even  in  their 
period  of  the  most  enlightenment,  as  a  satisfactory 


account  of  the  early  history  of  their  own  and  of 
other  nations,  while  they  also  gratified  the  pride 
of  each  tribe  and  family,  who  could  easily  compute 
their  generations  of  descent  from  the  godhead,  and 
show  a  mythical  record  of  the  circtmistances  under 
which  their  ancestress  had  been  seduced  by  an 
Olympian  visitor,  who  did  them  the  prospective 
honour  of  begetting  their  heroic  progenitor.  We 
are  digressing,  a  little,  from  the  remark  made 
above,  that,  as  the  Greek  worshipper  of  Zeus  con- 
sidered the  occupants  of  thrones  upon  Olympus  to 
be  not  eternal,  but  a  dynasty  which  had  been 
established  on  the  ruin  of  the  primeval  powers, 
and  on  the  ruin,  lastly,  of  Chronos,  or  vacant 
duration  of  Time,  he  would  not  deem  it  impious 
to  conceive  that  a  Prometheus,  one  of  the  elder 
race,  foreknowing  all  things,  might  address  them 
thus: 

"  New  gods 
Ye  are,  and  being  new,  ye  ween  to  hold 
Unshaken  citadels.    Have  I  not  seen 
Two  monarchs  ousted  from  that  throne  ?  the  third 
I  yet  shall  see  precipitate  hurl'd  from  Heaven 
With  baser,  speedier  ruin.    Do  I  seem 
To  quail  before  this  new-forged  dynasty  ? " 

This  lofty-minded  recusant  is  the  equal  of  Jove 
by  birth,  and  by  native  endowments  **  all  but  less 
than  he  whom  thunder  hath  made  greater;"  but 
we  are  sure  that  -^schylus  would  not  haTO  been 
guilty  of  the  presumption  of  making  a  hman 
hero,  or  even  a  second-rate  god,  utter  such  lan- 
guage, which  in  them  would  seem  flat  blasphemy. 
We  thus  arrive  at  another  remark, — that  the 
^schylean  idea  of  the  reigning  deity  did  not 
absolutely  imply  the  idea  of  inherent  sovereignty, 
but  of  despotic  power,  which  had  been  obtained, 
like  that  of  a  terrestrial  king,  by  conquest.  The 
divinities  had  no  **  divine  rights"  beyond  their 
possession  de  facto  of  the  actual  resources  of  nature 
and  humanity;  if  a  new  element  should  come 
into  existence,  as  predicted  by  Prometheus,  Ju- 
piter might  be  dethroned.  In  this  view  of  the 
temporal  and  conditional  character  of  the  Greek 
theological  system,  we  may  observe  how  the  more 
thoughtful  believers,  —  for  ^Eschylus  was  not 
among  the  sceptics  of  his  age, — reserved  an  ad- 
mission of  the  probability  of  some  future  revolu- 
tions in  the  moral  world,  by  which  the  rehgious 
faith  of  mankind  should  be  directed  to  other 
objects  than  were  presented  by  the  existing 
heathenism.  In  the  meantime  they  remained 
so  far  under  the  influence  of  the  personifying 
tendency,  which  was  the  habitual  operation  of 
the  Greek  mind,  that  they  relinquished  very 
gradually,  first  in  the  domain  of  physical  science, 
and,  long  afterwards,  in  the  regions  of  moral 
speculation  and  human  history,  the  habit  of  trans- 
lating every  phenomenon  into  the  appropriate 
supernatural  personage,  whose  agency  flupphed 
the  place  of  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  real 
secondary  cause.  When  we  remember  that  wis 
was  not  the  make  believe  sport  of  invention,  bat 
the  serious  action  of  the  misdirected  reason,  ff« 
shall  appreciate  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  multi- 
tudinous development  of  imaginary  forms,  in- 
vested with  the  commanding  attributes  of  aeztr, 
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while  they  were  inspired  with  all  human  affec- 
tions in  transcendent  force.  The  gods,  fighting, 
thieving,  loving,  and  carousing,  expressing,  each 
according  to  his  gift,  the  whole  range  of  mental 
and  moral  capacity  with  superhuman  energy, 
were  so  real  to  the  soherest  understanding  of  a 
sincere  worshipper,  that  his  own  conduct  found  a 
sanction  in  their  example,  and  his  own  passions 
were  excited  by  sympathy  with  the  motives  of 
the  gods.  Hence,  the  genius  of  Hellenic  religion, 
—which,  more  than  any  other  polytheistic  belief, 
consisted  of  the  diversified  deification  of  human- 
ity,— was  that  of  almost  unlimited  indulgence. 
Hence,  exempt  ft'om  the  restraint  of  any  absolute 
authoritative  religious  principles,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  relating  to  sacrilege,  atonement, 
and  vengeance  for  murder,)  Greece  was  enabled 
to  display  that  marvellous  and  rapid  expansion  of 
such  various  faculties,  and  that  magnificent 
vigour  of  effort  in  every  direction,  actuated  by 
such  conflicting  emotions,  which  have  rendered 
its  history  and  literature,  produced  within  a  small 
space  and  time,  the  most  vivid  and  instructive 
panorama  of  the  diverse  capabilities  of  our  nature. 
The  main  defect  of  this  ethical  svstem  was  ana- 
logous  to  th^t  we  have  noticed  as  fatal  to  the 
political  system  of  Greece,  —  its  want  of  con- 
sistent unity.  A  people  who  acknowledged  no 
central  source  or  uniform  standaixL  of  moral 
authority,  but  were  at  liberty  to  obey,  each  man 
after  his  own  heart,  the  impulse  of  this  or  that 
divine  prompter,  out  of  a  crowd  who  stood  in 
dramatic  opposition  to  each  other,  could  not  long 
retain  any  sure  ground  of  public  opinion  as  to 
what  was  right  and  wrong ;  until  the  formation 
of  a  critical  philosophy,  which  came  too  late  to 
save  society  from  dissolution,  the  obvious  rule  of 
neighbourly  convenience,  and  of  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  was  the  only  ground  on  which  a 
morality,  superior  to  the  capricious  fluctuations 
of  desire,  could  be  established.  It  is,  therefore, 
m  relation  to  the  political  and  social  conditions 
of  the  age,  rather  than  to  any  expres>ly  religious 
precept,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  higher 
moral  life  of  a  Greek  man,  who  was  not  himself 
absorbed  in  ethical  speculations,  vividly  mani- 
fested. The  idea  of  goodnefiSf  which  to  a  Christian 
is  one  with  God,  was,  to  a  Greek, — we  do  not 
mean,  to  a  Plato, — serviceableness  to  the  city 
and  to  a  man's  own  friends ;  humanity  towards 
distressed  strangers;  it  included,  at  the  most, 
affabihty  and  graceful  dignity  of  demeanour.  It 
included,  of  course,  a  duo  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  country,  but  not  purity 
of  the  inmost  heart.  The  Orphic  and  Pythago- 
rean disciplines  were  a  sort  of  monastic  endeavour 
to  attain  a  more  spiritual  frame  of  mind;  but 
they  were  in  the  Hellenic  religion,  not  of  it; 
they  were  the  peculiarities  of  a  Puritan  sect  of 
dissenters.  The  third  important  remark  we  have 
to  make,  respecting  the  anomalies  of  the  religious 
system,  which  JEschylus  shared  with  his  coun- 
trymen of  that  age,  is,  that  the  idea  of  godhead 
did  not  imply  holiness  of  being.  The  objects  of 
his  faith  were  gods  not  eternal,  not  rightfully 
•odowed  with  supremaoy,  not  incapable  of  sin 


and  moral  disgrace.  They  were  only  the  mighty 
and  prevailing  kings  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  thrown  the  entire  fabric  of  Grecian 
hypothesis  into  confusion,  to  have  invested  the 
gods  with  personal  purity.  We  think  it  was  in 
these  pages  of  Tait's  MAQAZI^^£,  that  Mr.  De 
Quincey  observed,  several  years  ago, — "Jupiter 
was  such  a  rascal  that  an  honourable  Boman 
must  have  longed  to  kick  him."  We  know  some 
kings  who  are  rascals,  but  who  are  not  the  less 
feared  and  served.  13 ut  in  justification  of  the 
Greek  belief  in  the  Jupiter  Scaping  only  suppose 
the  god  were  considered  an  honest,  a  chaste,  an 
equitable  personage ;  what  would  become  of 
the  national  history,  the  family  genealogies, 
the  hereditary  distinctions  of  tribes  and  races, 
if  the  romantic  adulteries  and  adventurous 
crimes  were  apocryphal,  which  connected  every 
man  with  a  divine  patron  or  progenitor,  most 
frequently  with  the  amorous  king  of  Olympus, 
in  the  mingled  intercourse  of  gods,  heroes, 
and  men,  in  the  mythical  foretime  ?  This  pecu- 
liarity, the  value  of  the  popular  mythology 
as  giving  consequence  and  completeness  to  local 
history,  was  an  incalculable  support  to  the  Greek 
system  of  heathenism.  If  our  readers  will  pe- 
ruse the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Grote's  History,  they 
may  feel  astonishment  at  learning  what  a  compli- 
cated web  of  historical  fallacies, — an  entangle- 
ment from  which  he  despairs  of  extricating  the 
facts, — was  made  to  depend  on  the  religious  fic- 
tions of  Greece.  A  patriot  like  -^schylus,  who 
had  the  poet's  eye  for  the  picturesqueness  of  these 
fables,  and  who  had  not  the  critic's  eye  for  their 
inconsistency,  would  be  the  last  man  to  reject 
them.  We  do  not  charf;e  him  with  a  gross  literal 
interpretation  of  all  the  mythical  stories ;  perhaps 
he  would  have  agreed  with  his  friend  Pindar,  in 
regarding  the  tale  of  the  Tantalus'  meal  of  hu- 
man flesh  as  too  horrible  for  credit ;  but  he  could 
unhesitatingly  receive  whatever  was  essential  to 
the  main  purpose  of  the  transaction.  It  was  no 
more  difficult,  for  example,  to  preserve  a  genuine 
conviction  of  the  actual  work  of  Prometheus,  in 
conferring  certain  benefits  upon  mankind,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  use,  with  some  latitude,  the 
Hesiodic  account  of  the  particular  circumstances, 
than  it  is  difficult  for  an  orthodox  believer  of  our 
own  age  to  retain  his  conviction  of  the  personal 
existence  of  a  malignant  spirit,  and  of  the  actual 
agency  of  Satan  in  tempting  the  first  pair  of  the 
human  race  to  their  fatal  disobedience ;  while  at 
the  same  time  ho  may  be  of  opinion,  with  many 
orthodox  commentators,  that  the  scriptural  history 
contains  particular  circumstances,  such  as  the 
speaking  serpent  and  the  forbidden  fruity  the 
truth  of  which  lies  in  their  figurative,  not  their 
literal  application.  But  in  adopting  for  dramatic 
illustration  those  legends,  the  substantial  veracity 
of  which  ho  stedfastly  believed,  ^schylus 
might  allow  his  genius  the  still  greater  liberty  of 
inventing  new  circumstances,  adding  new  inci- 
dents to  the  afiair,  and  composing  speeches  to  be 
ascribed  to  personages  who^e  reality  was  most 
sacred  to  him;  just  as  Milton  might,  without  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  impiety,  describe  the 
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throne  and  chariot  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and 
the  sending  forth  of  the  Son  to  overthrow  the 
rehel  host ;  and  no  one  accuses  Milton  of  atheism. 
This  comparison  is  a  suflScient  answer  to  those 
who  would  infer,  from  the  tragedy  of  Prometheus, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  poetry  of  -cEschylus,  that 
the  poet  entertained  a  secret  scepticism  in  regard 
to  the  deities  of  Olympus.  The  hold  opinions  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  who  were  nearly  con- 
temporary with  him,  may  give  an  apparent  colour 
to  that  suspicion.  When  Thales  had,  long  pre- 
viously, conjectured  that  the  material  universe 
was  composed  of  a  simple  element, — when  the 
mathematical  and  astronomical  acquirements  of 
Pythagoras  had  taken  the  first  step  towards  ex- 
ploring the  Cosmos, — when  another  thinker,  who 
died  many  years  before  -^schylus,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  original  undefinable  causative  prin- 
ciple, he  must  bo  already  aware,  that  the  move- 
ments of  stars  and  sun;  and  all  ordinary  physical 
phenomena,  were  the  result  of  regular  natural 
processes.  In  the  department  of  human  expe- 
rience, two  or  three  persons,  at  Miletus  and  else- 
where, were  beginning  to  write  history ;  one  of 
them — stating  in  his  preface — **I  write  that 
which  to  me  seems  to  be  true ;  for  the  traditions 
of  the  Greeks  are  numerous,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
ridiculous." 

But  it  was  the  next  generation,  upon  whom  the 
elements  of  positive  science,  thus  obtained,  would 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  religious  scepticism. 
The  Ephesian,  who  scoffed  at  the  prayers  addressed 
to  images,  who  denied  the  need  of  reconciling  the 
gods  by  a  bloody  sacrifice,  and  who  bid  his  friends 
approach  his  domestic  fireside,  "  for  the  gods  are 
present  here  also,"  was  not  an  average  example  of 
the  mental  state  of  his  age;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
JBschylus,  having  had  his  principles  fixed  by  an 
Attic  education  before  he  went  to  sojourn  abroad, 
would  have  become  a  convert  to  the  Eleatic  sect, 
which  even  in  the  Italian  colonies  was  yet 
denounced  as  heretical.  In  Hellas  proper,  the 
imminent  dangers  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  it  excited,  had  naturally 
tended  to  prolong  the  popular  attachment  to  the 
old  religion  of  the  country.  Especially  the 
Athenians,  who  had  suffered  the  most  perilous 
distress,  and  had  experienced  the  most  signal 
deliverance,  were  full  of  a  grateful  zeal  for  the 
gods  who  were  rumoured  to  have  been  fighting  on 
their  side  at  Marathon,  and  to  have  sent  pro- 
pitious tokens  at  Salamis  and  Plataea.  Their  joy- 
ful piety  rebuilt  the  temples  which  the  Persian 
tyrant  worshippers  had  overthrown ;  it  appointed 
a  sacred  festival  on  the  field  of  the  "crowning 
mercy"  at  Plataea;  it  repaid  the  slain  heroes  of 
the  war  by  decreeing  divine  honours  to  them  and 
Jupiter  with  the  new  epithet  of  "  the  Liberator." 
If  then  we  could  test  the  sentiments  of  an  Athenian 
audience  who  witnessed  one  of  the  plays  of  ^schy- 
lus  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  before  his  departure 
to  Sicily,  we  should  anticipate  the  expression  of 
intense  religiousness ;  manifesting  itself,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  case  of  ill-regulated  minds,  by  frantic 
extravagances  like  those  of  some  excited  Quaker 
or  Brownist  in  the  contests  of  the  seyenteenth 


century.  It  was  not  only  that  the  long  strnggle, 
first  with  tyrants  at  home,  then  with  the  foreigners 
which  had  covered  nearly  the  whole  lifetime— 
dt  least,  the  time  of  manhood —  of  most  persons 
in  the  city,  must  have  oppressed  their  social  life 
with  tremendous  anxieties  for  the  fate  of  the 
civilized  world,  making  them  shudder  with  horror 
when  pillage  and  massacre  descended  on  the 
Greek  towns  of  the  Levant,  and  enveloping  what- 
ever they  saw  in  the  gloom  of  a  thunder  doud, 
which  broke  at  length  in  the  crash  of  the  celestial 
artillery.  But  even  previously  to  the  great  war, 
and  while  the  military  advance  of  the  Persian 
empire,  like  the  enormous  riches  and  luxury  of 
the  Asiatic  kings,  were  to  thefli  only  the  matter  of 
marvellous  recitals,  the  Greeks  had  undergone 
some  extensive  changes,  in  the  state  of  their  reli- 
gious ideas  and  observances,  which  must  have 
tended  to  foment  the  rage  of  devotional  excite- 
ments as  well  as  to  enhance  the  lurid  gloom  of 
supernatural  mystery.  New  ceremonies  of  an 
appalling  and  affecting  cast,  had  been  imported 
from  Egypt,  Phrygia,  and  Thrace;  the  furioos 
orgies  of  Cotytto,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  votaries  of 
Cybele,  who  like  the  priests  of  Baal  gashed  their 
fiesh  with  consecrated  knives,  were  imitated  in 
Greece.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  women  was  indulged, 
by  allowing  the  nocturnal  Maenads  in  a  strange 
disguise,  to  assemble  on  the  hill-side  moors  of 
CithiBron  and  Taygetus,  and  to  give  vent  to  fran- 
tic ebullitions  of  rapturous  feeling,  impelled  irre- 
sistibly by  the  imaginary  power  of  Dionysus,  who 
forced  them  to  utter  delirious  cries,  and  to  rcTolve 
in  a  wild  dance,  which  it  would  have  been  crimi- 
nal to  deride.  The  Bacchanal  ecstasy,  it  is  tme, 
was  not  permitted  to  the  women  of  Athens;  hnt 
the  frequency  of  such  fanatical  demonstrations  in 
the  country  must  have  caused  in  even  the  Athe- 
nian public,  a  disposition  to  require  highly  stimula- 
ting exhibitions  of  a  terrible  and  shocking  hue. 
These  influences,  which  affected  the  mind  of 
.^schylus  in  common  with  the  others,  partly 
may  accoimt  for  the  abundance  of  agony  and 
horror  which  occm's  in  his  tragedies.  The  dwina 
was  intended,  at  once,  to  satisfy  the  pubUc  craring 
for  emotional  entertainment,  and  to  provide  means 
of  moral  instruction  with  a  gratification  of  the 
religiouB  sensibilities  more  salutary  than  the  bar- 
baric orgies  of  which  the  people  were  too  fond. 
It  indicated  a  very  altered  tone  of  feeling  iu 
Athenian  society,  when  the  gracious  and  composw 
dignity  of  the  muse  of  Sophocles,  that  perfect 
flower  of  the  full  prosperity  of  Athens,  "the 
expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,"  had  become 
more  congenial  to  the  public  taste  than  the 
"galloping  strain"  of  blustering  vehemence, 
mingled  with  a  shriller  dang  as  of  weapon^ 
which  the  refined  ear  of  later  criticism  detected 
in  the  portentous  verse  of  the  old  soldier  of  Mara- 
thon. The  age  in  which  -^schylus  received  his 
education  was  comparatively  rude,  with  a  renmaDt 
of  savagery  here  and  there;  there  were  still  pla<>e3 
in  Greece  where  human  sacrifices  bled  upon  the 
altars.  The  ancestral  faith,  supported  by  the 
triple  association  of  it§  legends  with  the  popular 
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poetry,  the  local  genealog:ie8,  and  the  political 
institutions  connected  with  religious  sanctions, 
yet  stood  firm.  We  should  do  it  wrong  if  we  did 
not  give  it  credit  for  some  moral  efficacy.  **  The 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality,"  says  Herder,  "and 
the  right  of  unhappy  suppliants  to  protection  or 
to  secure  refuge  in  holy  places,  the  helief  in 
avenging  furies  who  prosecuted  even  the  uninten- 
tional murderer  and  his  race  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  and  who  visited  upon  the  whole 
country  the  curse  of  hlood  unavenged,  the  customs 
of  atonement  to  satisfy  the  offended  gods,  the  voice 
of  oracles,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  inviolahility 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  temples  and  sepulchres, 
were  all  such  restraining  forces  of  opinion,  brought 
into  actual  operation,  as  must  have  tended  to  im- 
pose moderation  upon  a  rude  people,  and  educate 
Mf-savage  men  to  the  duties  of  humanity."  The 
progressive  enlargement  of  religious  ideas,  which 
even  the  forms  of  Greek  heathenism  admitted,  may 
be  remarkably  illustrated  by  comparing  the  views 
of  Homer  with  those  of  Pindar,  the  friend  of 
^schylus  and  his  companion  at  Syracuse,  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
praise  of  a  consistent  endeavour  to  render  the 
divine  traditions  useful  in  the  moral  instruction 
of  his  age  has  been  given  to  the  lofty  lyrist ;  it 
belongs  equally  to  our  profound  dramatic  poet. 
A  faithful  seriousness,  derived  from  cordially  83rm- 
pathizing  with  human  affections,  and  wisely  medi- 
tating upon  the  conditions  of  human  life,  prevails 
in  his  temperament.  We  do  not  think  it  was 
derived  from,  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  his 
Eleusinian  birthplace :  it  does  not  appear  certain 
that  he  was  initiated  into  the  free-masonry  of 
that  mysterious  order,  who  emulated  the  reserve 
of  Isis,  with  her  solemn  inscription,  "I  am  all 
that  has  been,  all  that  shall  be,  and  no  mortal  has 
ever  lifted  my  veil."  Without  seeking,  in  his 
theatrical  poems,  for  signs  of  his  acquaintance 
vith  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  any  sect, — since  it 
is  possible  that  the  clamour  against  him,  upon 
one  occasion,  arose  only  because  of  some  acciden- 
tal resemblance  of  his  stiige  decorations  and 
machinery  to  the  sacred  Eleusinian  mummery, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  pleaded  his  ignorance  of 
those  rites  as  an  excuse, — we  may  presume,  that 
while  in  his  childhood  he  loitered  solitary  near 
the  well,  where  the  prince's  daughters  came  for 
water,  when  they  found  the  bereaved  maternal 
goddess  seated  under  the  olive  tree,  the  tender 
and  beautifril  story,  (one  of  the  sweetest  and  yet 
sublimest  of  the  Homeric  mythology,)  sank  deep 
into  his  mind,  as  it  did,  we  know,  into  the  minds 
of  those  Athenian  youths  who  formed  the  asso- 
ciation of  "  Demeter  the  Sorrowful ; "  and  it  may 
be  that  -^schylus,  with  a  pensive  but  not  hope- 
less melancholy,  as  of  one  who  waits  through 
the  winter  for  the  vernal  restoration  of  nature, 
could  pray  in  the  language  ascribed*  to  him, — 

**  Oh  thou  who  nourished  my  young  bouI,  Demeter, 
Mabe  thou  me  worthy  of  Uiy  mysteries  I" 


We  defer,  until  we  shall  have  to  characterise 
more  expressly  the  poetical  genius  of  ^schylus, 
quoting  any  passages  of  his  dramas,  —  and  very 
copious  they  are, — which  may  show  his  fidelity 
in  the  calling  of  a  great  moral  teacher,  enforcing 
the  virtues  of  modesty,  reverence  for  our  parents 
and  for  divine  things,  temperance  and  justice  in 
the  hour  of  success,  and  fortitude  in  the  hour  of 
adversity.  If  it  is  in  the  chronicles  and  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  Israel,  that  we  find  our 
earHest  lessons  of  these  primary  and  old-fashioned 
virtues,  we  may  seek  them,  not  quite  unprofft- 
ably,  where,  under  the  direction  of  this  noble 
poet, 

"  Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 


•  Ascribed  to  his  ghost,  in  the  scene  of  Hades,  where 
Aristophanes  brings  him  in,  disputing  with  Kuripidos ; 
the  latter,  being  a  poet  of  the  enlightened  and  sceptical 
"  march  of  intellect,"  only  prays  to  the  "  air,  on  which 
he  feeds,"  and  to  his  pliant  tongue, 


Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

Let  us  be  lookers  on,  where,  to  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  his  translators,  (Professor  Blackie,) 
''the  great  truth  of  a  moral  government,  and  a 
secret  order  of  justice  pervading  the  apparent 
confusion  of  this  system  of  things,  is  planted  by 
^schylus  on  a  visible  elevation,  whence,  as  from 
a  natural  pulpit  enveloped  with  dark  clouds,  or 
from  a  heathen  Sinai  involved  in  fearful  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  it  trumpets  forth  its  warn- 
ings, and  hurls  its  bolts  of  flaming  denunciation 
against  Sin."  The  grand  old  fellow  missed  the 
mark  now  and  then,  in  the  dim  prospect  of  the 
heathen  world;  oftener,  he  has  been  misunder- 
stood. Amongst  his  own  countrymen,  we  find 
the  satirist  of  a  degenerate  age  looking  back  with 
a  degree  of  respect,  such  as  audacious  Aristo- 
phanes felt  for  but  few  persons,  on  the  big  and 
burly  bard,  the  "  piler  up  of  grave  words,"  whose 
boisterous  martial  vehemence,  however,  he  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  caricaturing;  but  he 
!  acknowledges  the  good  work  that  -^schylus  did, 
in  making  the  Athenians  enamoured  of  a  brave 
and  masculine  valour.  We  give  him  credit  for 
more, — a  sincere  religious  intention  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  And  if  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  Christendom  m^—if  at 
Oxford  Mr.  Sewell,  the  extremest  asserter  of  the 
Anglican  ecclesiastic  system,  can  declare  that  in 
the  poetry  of  -Sschylus  we  hear  *'  the  voice  of  a 
self-constituted  heathen  church,  protesting  against 
the  vices  and  follies  that  surrounded  her,"  — let 
us  nevertheless  remember,  that  whilst,  in  the 
'*  Republic,"  the  reputed  wisest  mind  of  antiquity 
commended  him  for  the  character,  — 

"  He,  caring  not  to  seem,  but  to  be  just, 
Ploughed  in  his  fertile  heart  a  furrow  deep 
From  which  arose  a  crop  of  good  designs  ;"— 

'  yet,  in  the  same  dialogue,  Plato  was  obliged  to  cen- 
I  sure  him  for  adopting  the  mythical  tale  of  Apollo's 
I  treachery  to  the  mother  of  Achilles,  and  to  say 
that,  "praising  much  else,  this  we  will  not  praise; 
and  whenever  anybody  may  speak  such  things 
of  the  gods,  we  shall  be  vexed  and  refuse  appro- 
bation ;  nor  ought  the  schoolmaster  to  give  such 
instruction  to  the  young,  if  those  are  to  grow  up 
to  become  the  protectors  of  society,  pious  and 
godly  so  far  as  men  can  become  so."     But  the 
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errors  of  ^schylean  theology  do  not  prevent  the 
Bchoolmastors  of  our  day  from  reading  these  poems 
at  Eton  or  at  Rugby,  without  apprehendiDg  that 
the  religion  of  ther  scholars  may  be  impaired  by 
the  relics  of  heathenism.  The  gorgeous  pageantry 
of  the  Olympic  court  has  been  dissolved  to  faith, 
but  is  bright  as  ever  to  fancy ;  it  cannot  again 
delude,  but  it  continues  to  delight  and  instruct 
mankind. 

We  pass  at  once,  through  many  centuries  of 
history,  to  the  period  of  the  dawn  in  mediflaval 
times,  of  a  liberal  scholarship,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  crusades  brought  the  western  na- 
tions into  intercourse  with  Constantinople,  and  the 
settlement  in  Spain  of  the  literary  Arabians,  had 
opened  up  some  of  the  ancient  mines  of  science. 
The  exercises  of  the  intellect  were  no  longer  to 
be  restricted  to  the  technicsdities  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy,  the  seven  arts  of  the  tritium 
and  quadrivtum.  To  these  were  added,  in  the 
course  of  the  century  or  two  preceding  Dante,  the 
study  of  theology,  ethics,  and  metaphysics ;  with 
an  aroused  curiosity  about,  rather  than  any  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with,  the  facts  of  physical 
science.  It  is,  especially,  in  his  position  as  a 
student  of  those  important  subjects,  which  had 
been  digested,  within  a  recent  period,  by  the 
scholastic  philosophers,  that  Bante  deserves  to  be 
considered.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  book 
which  M.  Ozanam  has  written,  entitled,  **  Dante 
et  la  Philosophic  Catholique  au  Treizierae  Sicclc,'* 
to  exhibit  his  relation  to  the  scholasticism  of  his 
own  age.  "  Metaphysics  and-  logic,'*  says  M. 
Ozanam,  "  met  each  other  face  to  face,  and  a  dog- 
matic philosophy  resulted  from  their  union.  The 
conditions  of  this  union  depended  on  a  previous 
problem ;  namely  this, — whether  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  invisible  realities  which 
metaphysical  science  presumes,  and  the  abstract 
notions  deduced  by  logic ;  between  realities  and 
ideas  ?  This  was  the  celebrated  problem  of  uni- 
versals,  transmitted  by  antiquity  to  the  middle 
ages,  which  accepted  it  for  discussion.  St.  Anselm 
resolved  it,  by  concluding  tho  existence  of  God, 
from  the  notion  of  God ;  by  establishing  the  ne- 
cessary reality,  likewise,  of  the  idea  of  perfection  ; 
by  realizing,  thus,  all  the  general  ideas,  and  so 
making  himself  chief  of  the  realists.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  denied  the  objective  value  of  general 
ideas,  and  recognised  only,  in  the  characteristics 
of  genera  and  species,  the  arbitrary  creations  of 
language;  these  were  the  nominalists.**  These 
great  parties  (who  are  still  engaged  in  the  same 
dispute,  which  M.  Ozanam  calls  "  la  lutte  inter- 
minable de  ridealisme  et  du  sensuidisme,"  and 
which  is  found  quite  as  prolific  of  subtle  quips 
and  cranks,  by  German  and  English  philosophers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  by  Abelard 
and  his  contemporaries  at  the  University  of  Paris,) 
were  subdivided  into  several  minor  sects;  but 
their  nice  distinctions  ere  not  otherwise  impoi*tant 
to  our  present  purpose,  —  since  Dante  himself 
never  appears  as  a  mere  metaphysical  disputant, — 
than  as  they  served  to  train  the  intellect  of  all 
educated  men,  in  the  age  of  Dante,  to  a  marvellous 


I  degree  of  over-refined  subtlety.     The  commoo 
'proverb    accuses    metaphysicians    of  "splitting 
I  straws ; "  and,  certainly,  the  Hue  de  Ponarre,  the 
"  street  of  straw"  at  Paris,  where  Dante  listened 
to  the  dialectical  displays  of  Professor  Sigier,  was 
a  very  appropriate  place    for  such  occupationB. 
M.  Ozanam,  however,  makes  it  evident  to  us, 
that  the  eminent  men,  who  summed  up  the  re- 
sults of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  applied 
those  results  to  the  quest  of  substantial  good,  are 
entitled  to  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  mankind  as 
the  founders, — at  least  the  restorers  in  modem 
Europe, —  of  those    sciences    which   contribute 
most    to     our    practical    benefit       Such    was 
Albertus    Magnus     in   Germany,    whose    chief 
merit    was   enormous  and    encyclopaedic  erudi- 
tion in  the  accumulated  opinions  of  the  past; 
such  was  Koger  Bacon  in  England,  whose  expeii- 
mental  inrestigations  opened  the  inlet  of  physical 
science ;    in  Italy,   such  were  Bonaventure,  by 
devout  contemplation  attaining  to  pure  and  rationid 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature;  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  did  so  much  to  determine  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  the  individual  and  social  obli- 
gations of  man.    These  four  persons  are  regarded, 
by  the  critic  whom  we  follow,   as  the  pillars  of 
that  more  solid  and  commodious  philosophy  which 
was  erected  upon  the  basis  of  the  metaphysical 
arguments  of   the   scholastic   disputants.    They 
were  all  men  of  lofty  and  enthusiastic  character ; 
two  of  them  had  left  the  palaces  of  noble  an- 
cestors for  the  Dominican  cloisters ;  and  the  other 
two,  as  Pranciscan  brothers,    submitted  to  the 
humility  and  rigour  of  monastic  life.     They  were 
men,  inspired  with  a  religious  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of   mankind,   who    did    not  spend  their  entire 
strength  upon  the  sterile  discussions  of  the  schools, 
in  which  worldly  honour  and  advancement  were 
to  be  achieved ;  but  devoted  no  small  part  of  their 
energies  to  the  task,  which  their  contemporaries 
did  not  appreciate,   of     promoting    the    useful 
knowledge  of  human,  divine,  and  natural  things. 
To  the  study  of  rational  theology,   ethics,  and 
physical  phenomena,   they  brought  the  aids  of 
learning,  experiment,  intuitive  contemplation,  and 
logical  acumen,  by  the  pre-eminent  possession  of 
which  they  were  respectively  distinguished;  and 
it  is  on  account  of  this  practical  direction  of  their 
e£fbrts,  that  M.  Ozanam  attributes  to  them  such  a 
remarkable  superiority  over  the  multitude  of  dis- 
putants in  their  age.     In  this  peculiar  merit  their 
disciple  Dante  must  be  esteemed  as  partaking. 
His  mind    could    not  feed  upon  a  diet  of  airy 
notions ;  but  he  sought,  with  such  imperfect  helps 
as  his  time  allowed,  for  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,   of  human  duties,   of   the  sopematural 
relations  as  well  as  the  social  ones  of  men ;  he 
sought,  likewise,  the  knowledge  of  the  physical 
creation;  and  in  all  these  departments  he  was 
equal  to  the  degree  of  attainments  which  the 
thirteenth  century  had  achieved.    If  we  smile  at 
his  errors,  let  us  remember  that  his  teachers,  mis- 
taken as  they  sometimes  were,  taught  those  whose 
descendants  have  taught  m  all  we  know. 

'*  When  the  first  delight  of  my  soul  was  lost, 
by  the  death  of  Beatrice,  "  I  remained  so  pierced 
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with  sorrow,  that  no  comfort  would  avail  me.  But 
after  a  while  my  mind,  seeking  to  be  healed,  was 
iociined,  sinco  neither  my  own  nor  others*  con- 
solation could  avail  me,  to  look  what  manner  other 
distressed  persons  had  taken  to  console  themselves. 
And  I  set  myself  to  read  that  book  of  Boethius, 
not  known  to  many,  in  which,  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  and  in  exile,  he  consoled  himself."     Ah, 
that  immortal  book  of  the  last  noble  Roman,  "Be 
Consolatione  PhUosophiea !  **  how  its  gentle  and 
lofty  wisdom  is  endeared  to  us,  in  our  good  Chau- 
cer's version,  by  the  sjnnpathy  of  the  high  souls 
whom  it  has  cheered,  as  it  did  Bante,  in  their 
hour  of  calamity !     **  And  hearing  too,'*  he  con- 
tinues, '*  that  Tully  had  written  another  book,  in 
which,  treating  of  Friendship,  he  had  touched  on 
the  words  of  consolation  of  Leelius,  an  excellent 
man,  at  the  death  of  his  friend  Scipio,  I  set  my- 
self to  read  that  too."     Yes,  there  is  another  most 
tender  and  precious  fountain  of  comfort  to  tlie 
bereaved :   *•  mihi  quidem  Scipio,  quanquam  est 
subito  ereptus,  vivit  tamen  semperque  vivet ;  vir- 
tutem  enim  amavi  illius  viri,  quaa  cxstincta  non 
est:"   how   many   sad  hearts  have   been  made 
serene   by   this   thought !      '*  And    although    it 
was  difficult  for  me  at  first,"  says  Bante,  "to 
enter  into  their  meaning,  at  length  I  entered  into 
it,  so  far  as  the  grammatical  skill  which  I  had, 
and  a  little  talent  of  my  own,  enabled  me  to  do ; 
by  which  faculty  I  already  perceived  many  things, 
but  as  it  were  dimly,  in  a  dream ;  such  as  may 
be  read  in  the  Vita  Nuova,     And  as  it  happens, 
that  a  man  goes  to  seek  for  silver,  and  beyond  his 
intention  finds  gold,  which  a  concealed  chance 
offers  to  him,  perhaps  not  without  divine  provi- 
dence; I,  who  sought  to  console  myself,  found 
not  only  a  remedy  for  my  tears,  but  the  language 
of  authors  and  sciences  and  books;  considering 
which  I  judged  well,  that  Philosophy,  who  was 
their  mistress,  must  be  a  grand  thing.      And  I 
fancied  her  personified  as  a  gentle  lady,  and  I 
could  not  conceive  her  in  any  attitude  but  com- 
passionate."    Let  us  turn  from  Bante's  tribute  to 
his  second  love,  whom  he  calls  "  that  fairest  and 
most  honourable  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Universe,  queenly  Philosophy,"  to  compare  her 
with  the  glorious  shape  in  which  she  visited  the 
lonely  cell  of  Boethius, — and  let  us  take  Chau- 
cer's translation.      "I   saw  standing  above  the 
height  of  mine  head  a  woman  of  full,  great  rever- 
ence, by  seeming.     Her  eyes  burning  and  clear, 
seeing  over  the  common  might  of  men,  with  a 
lively  colour,  and  with  such  vigour  and  strength 
that  it  might  not  be  named ;  all  were  it  so,  that 
she  were  full  of  so  great  age,  that  men  would  not 
^w  in  no  manner  that  she  were  of  our  eld. 
The  stature  of  her  was  of  doubteous  judgment, 
for  sometimes  she  constrained  and  shnmk  herself 
hke  to  the  common  measure  of  men :  and  some- 
t«nes  it  seemed  that  she  touched  the  heaven  with 
wie  height  of  l^er  head.     And  when  she  heaved 
her  head  higher,  she  pierced  the  self-heaven,  so 
that  the  sight  of  mine  looking  was  in  idle ;  her  , 
clothes  were  made  of  right  fine  thread,  and  subtle 
craft  of  durable  matter.     The  which  clothes  she 
W  woven  with  her  own  hands,  as  I  knew  well 


after  by  herself  declaring  and  showing  to  me  the 
beauty ;  the  which  clothes  a  darliness  of  a 
neglected  and  despised  eld  had  dusked  and  dark- 
ened, as  it  is  wont  to  darken  by  smoked  images. 
—  And  forsooth  this  aforesaid  woman  bare  small 
books  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  lett  hand 
she  bare  a  sceptre."  We  will  see  how  Bante 
continues.  "  And,  in  this  imagination,  I  began 
to  walk  where  she  showed  herself  truly,  that  is, 
in  the  school  of  the  religious,  and  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  philosophers ;  so  that  in  a  little  time, 
perhaps  in  thirty  months,  I  began  to  feel  so  much 
of  her  sweetness,  that  her  love  drove  away  and 
overcame  every  other  thought."  Such  was  the 
poet's  introduction  to  the  science  of  his  age, 
which  he  pursued,  henceforth,  wherever  it  could 
be  procured,  sojourning  at  the  several  Italian 
universities ;  at  the  gi'eat  one  of  Paris,  whither, 
at  that  time,  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  scholars 
resorted ;  and  perhaps,  even  at  Oxford ;  but  this 
last  incident  rests  upon  very  doubtful  testimony. 
Whatever  that  imperfect  science  could  supply,  he 
acquired.  Its  impcrlection,  and  even  the  absurd- 
ity of  some  of  its  conjectures,  may  be  exempli- 
fied by  reference  to  Bante' s  account  of  the  celestial 
structure,  in  conformity  with  ancient  astronomy ; 
his  positive  tone  is  rather  amusing.  "  I  say  then, 
that  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  heavens, 
there  have  been  several  different  opinions,  although 
the  truth  has  been  at  length  discovered.  Aristotle 
believed,  following  only  the  ancient  rudeness  of 
the  astronomers,  that  there  were  just  eight  skies, 
•the  outermost  of  which,  and  that  which  included 
all,  was  that  one  in  which  are  the  fixed  stars, 
that  is,  the  eighth  sphere ;  and  that,  outside  of 
this,  there  was  •  not  any  other.  He  believed, 
also,  that  the  sky  of  the  sun  was  next  to 
the  sky  of  the  moon ;  that  is,  the  second 
one  from  us.  And  this  erroneous  opinion  of  his 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  wishes,  in  the 
second  chapter  "  Of  the  Heavens  and  the  World," 
which  is  in  the  second  of  his  books  on  natural 
history.  It  is  true  that  he  excuses  himself  for  it 
in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  where  he 
shows  well  that  he  only  followed  the  opinion  of 
others,  when  he '  had  to  speak  of  astronomy. 
Ptolemy  then,  perceiving  that  the  eighth  sphere 
moved  with  several  motions,  seeing  its  orbit  de- 
parted from  the  true  orbit,  which  makes  all  revolve 
from  east  to  west,  cpnstrained  by  the  principle  of 
philosophy  which  necessarily  requires  a  simple 
primtim  mobile,  placed  another  heaven  outside  the 
starry  heaven,  which  outer  one  makes  that  revo- 
lution from  east  to  west,  and  completes  it,  I  say, 
in  twenty-three  hours  and  fourteen-fifteenths  of 
another,  calculating  roundly.  So  that,  according 
to  him,  and  according  to  what  is  held  in  astronomy 
and  in  philosophy,  the  moveable  spheres  or  skies 
are  nine ;  the  position  of  which  is  manifested  and 
determined,  as,  by  an  art  which  is  called  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  perspective,  it  is  rationally 

and  experimentally  discerned And  the 

order  of  this  their  position  is,  that  the  first  to  be 
reckoned  is  that  in  which  is  the  moon ;  the  second 
is  that  one  where  Mercury  is ;  the  third  is  that 
oce  where  Venus  is ;   the  fourth  is  the  one  in 
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which  the  sun  is ;  the  fifth  is  that  in  which  Mars 
is;   the  sixth  is  the  one  where  Jupiter  is;  the 
pevcnth  is  that  one  where  Saturn  is ;  the  eighth 
is  that  of  the  fixed  stars;  the  ninth  heaven  is 
that  which  is  not  perceptible  to  us  except  by  the 
effect  of  that  movement  which  it  has,  as  above 
mentioned;    and  many  call  it    the    crystalline 
heaven,  that  is,  diaphanous,  or  quite  transparent. 
Certainly,  outside  of  all  these,  Catholics  place  the 
Empyrean  Heaven ;  that  is  to  say,  the  heaven  of 
fiame,  or  luminous ;  and  this  they  suppose  to  be 
immoveable,  because  it  has  in  itself,  and  in  every 
part,  that  which  its  essence  requires.     And  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  first  moving  heaven,  the  primum 
mobile,  having  such  velocity  of  motion ;  because, 
through  the  very  fervent  desire  which  every  part 
of  that  ninth  heaven  feels,  to  be  united  with 
eVery  part  of  that  divinest  and  serene  empyrean 
heaven  it  revolves  beneath  it  with  such  eagerness, 
that  its  swiftness  is  quite  inconceivable ;  and  the 
serene  empyrean  heaven  of  peace  is  the  residence 
of  that  Supreme  Deity  who  only  can  behold  Him- 
self in  His  perfections.     This  also  is  the  residence 
of  the  blessed  souls,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Holy  Church,  which  cannot  speak  a  falsehood; 

and  Aristotle  appears  to  believe  the  same,  if  he  is 

well  understood,   in  his  first  chapter,    *  Of   the 

Heavens  and  the  World.*     This  is  the  sovereign 

edifice  of  the  universe,  within  which  all  the  world 

is  contained,  and  beyond  which  there  is  nothing ; 

Hnd  this  is  not  situated  in  space,  but  was  formed 

solely  in  the  primal  mind,  of  which  the  Greeks 

speak;    this  is  the  magnificence,  of  which  the 

Psalmist  speaks,   when  he   says  to  God,    *  Thy 

glory  is   exalted   above  the  heavens.'  "  —  Such 

was  Dante's  idea  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the 

universe,   which  we  have  thought  necessaiy  to 

present  to  our  readers  entire,  because  the  whole 

mass  of  his  thoughts,  whether  in  scientific  specu- 
lation or  in  artistic  imagination,  took  the  same 

shape,  from  the  fancied  existence  of  concentric 

sphencal  heavens.     Our  classical  fellow-students 

will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  that  passage  in 

the   Samnium  Sctpionis  of  Cicero,   in  which   a 

similar  view  is  exhibited.     "  Which  things,  while. 

I  beheld  more  attentively,  Atricanus  said  to  me, 

1  pray  thee,  how  much  longer  shall  thine  eyes  be 

turned  towards   the  earth  ?    Dost  thou  not  see 

into  what  temples  thou  hast  come  ?    In  nine  vast 

orbs,   or  rather   spheres,   all  things  are  bound 

together ;  of  which  one  is  the  celestial,  the  outer- 
most one,  embracing  all  the  others;  itself  God ^_..     „_ 

supreme,  limiting  and  containing  the   rest;    in   them,  the  virtues;   then,  the  princedoms;  wd 

which  are  fixed  the  sempiternal  courses  of  the  |  these  make  up   the  second  hierarchy.     Above 

rolling  stai*s,  and  to  which  the  seven  planets  are  these  are  the  powers;   and  the  cherubim;  om 

subjc-cted."     Cicero  goes  on,  poetically  describing  ]  over  all  are  the  seraphim ;  and  theee  form  the 

tlio   different  characters  and    functions    of   the ;  thii'd  hierarchy.      And  there  is  a  most  potent 

planetary  spheres.     "  But  beneath  the  circle  of  i  reason  for  their  speculations,  accordant  with  the 


for  the  most  comprehensive  minds  of  antiquity, 
and  the  sages  of  mediteval  lore.  It  does  not 
become  us  to  deride  their  ignorance,  but  to  ob- 
serve with  admiration,  how  their  faith  and 
genius  were  able  to  transcend  these  ninefold  bar- 
riers, and  to  soar  often,  with  imaginative  aspiration, 
in  the  supernal  regions  of  infinity* 

That  the  habitual  action  of  Dante's  mind  was 
methodical,  even  to  a  fault, — a  fault  evinced, 
only  too  conspicuously,  in  the  rigid  absolutism  of 
his  political  theory,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  also, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  mechanical  pre- 
cision of  his  artistic  forms, — we  ascribe,  espe- 
cially, to  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  modes  of 
instruction.     It  was  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
intellectual    formalism;    when   the   standaid  of 
canons,  and  the  process  of  the  syllogism,  ruled 
every  thought  with  an  exclusive  control;  requiring 
categorical  distinctness  of  assertion,  and  leaving 
no  room  for  modest  doubts,  and  for  the  uncertain 
b^nnings  of  new  truth.      The   excessive  sys- 
tematising    tendency,   which  Dante  imbibed,  is 
manifest  in  his    elaborate    attempt  to   find  an 
analogy  between    the    several    departments  of 
learning  and  the    supposed   celestial  divisions; 
the  seven  sciences  of  the  trtvium  and  quadritium, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  planetary  skies,  while 
he  invents    the  most  ingenious  reasons  for  as- 
serting, that  the  eighth  or  starry  heaven  corre- 
sponds to  the  sciences  of  physics  am^  metaphysics; 
the  crystalline,  or  primum  mobile,  to  ethical  philo- 
sophy; and  the  empyrean,  of  course,  to  ditine 
theology.     We  shall  see,  when  we  examine  the 
"  Divina  Commedia,"  that  this  conception  of  the 
structure  of  the  heavens  determines  the  plan  of 
his  great  poem.     The  same  formal  arrangement 
regulates  his  description,  in  the  "Convito,"  of 
the   angelic    multitudes.      "Holy  Church,  the 
spouse  and  secretary  of  our   Saviour,  says,  be- 
lieves, and  preaches,  that  these  noblest  of  creatorcs 
are,  as  it  were,  innumerable;    and  she  divides 
them  into  three  hierarchies ;  that  is  to  say,  three 
holy  or  divine  principalities ;  and  each  hierarchy 
has  three  orders ;  so  that  the  Church  holda  and 
affirms  to  be  nine  orders  of  spiritual  creatures. 
The  fii'st  is  that  of  the  angels,  the  second  of  the 
archangels,  the  third  of  the  thrones;   and  these 
three  orders  compose  the  first  hierarchy;  not  the 
first  in  nobility,  nor  in  creation,  (since  the  others 
are  more  noble,  and  they  were  ail  created  to- 
gether,) but  the  first  reached  by  us  in  rising  to 
their  height.     Next  are  the  dominations;  after 


the  moon,"  ho  says,  "  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  mortal  and  perishable,  except  the  minds  given 
to  the  race  of  men,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods; 
above  the  moon,  all  things  are  eternal;  for  this 
(!arth,  which  is  the  ninth  inward  and  the  midst, 
does  not  move,  and  is  the  lowest,  and  all  weights 
fall  to  it  of  theii'  own  accord."     Such  was  the 


cosmical  theory,  which  sufficed,  however  fallacious,   opinions  of  Dante  were  strictly  consistent  witn 


number  of  the  hierarchies,  and  of  the  ordeR; 
because,  whereas  the  Divine  Majesty  is  in  ^^ 
persons,  who  have  one  essence,  He  may  be,  *J 
them,  the  subject  of  a  threefold  contemplation. 
Dante  here  proceeds  into  a  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  follow  him.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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Catholic  orthodoxy,  in  the  main  features  of  the 
ordinarily  received  creed.     Whether,  indeed,  the 
poet  was  a  thoroughly  consistent  subject  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  disputed.    TJgo  Foscolo  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  make  out,  that  he  secretly  fa- 
voured the  Faterani  and  Albigenses  of  his  time ; 
or  that  he  looked  for  a  church  reformation  of 
doctrine,  as  well  as  of  discipline;    and  that  he 
kept  the  '^Bivina  Commedia,"  as  containing  certain 
suggestions  of  this  character,  concealed  from  the 
public  eye  during  his  Hfetime.     This  theory  is 
not  a  new  one,  but  was  set  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  replied  to  by  Cardinal  Bellarmin: 
it  was  adopted  also  by  the  Jesuit  Harduin ;  but 
the  same  person  was  so  fond  of  these  paradoxical 
theories,  that  he  conjectured  the  -^neid  of  YirgU 
to  be  the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages, 
allegorically  describing,  under  the  figure  of  the 
adyentures  of  .^Eneas,  the  voyage  of  St.  Peter  from 
Palestine  to  Home.     We  are  disposed  to  reject, 
altogether,  this  theory,  of  the  private  inclination 
of  Bante  towards  the  reformed  doctrines.     That 
he  openly  and  boldly  insisted  upon  a  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline, — that  he  never  scrupled 
to  upbraid  the  priesthood  with  their  vices,  and  to 
condemn  even  unfaithful  pontiffs  to  hell,  —  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  sincere  submission  to  the 
priestly  authority,  and  his  unhesitating  accept- 
ance of  every  dogma  of  the  Catholic  faith.     We 
agree  with  tho  Marquis  Trivulzio,  with  Coimt 
Balbi,  and  with  M.  Ozanam,  in  regarding  the 
poet  as  a  genuine   son  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     We   need   only  refer  to  his  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  creed,  including  a  profession 
of  faith  in  the  sacramental  offices,  and  the  "  Ave 
Maria,"  which  would  suffice  to  separate  him  from 
the  Reformers.    The  fact  of  his  taking  the  minor 
vows  of  the  Franciscan  order  is  not,  we  ai*c 
aware,  of  any  importance;   but,  throughout  the 
"Divina  Commedia,"  we  find  ample  evidence  of 
his  attachment  to  the  established  religious  system. 
"Ho  always  bows  before  the  papacy,  (not  the 
popey)  as  before  a  sacred  magistracy,  a  power 
which  Peter  had  received  from  heaven  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors:  he  makes  it  the  prin- 
cipal object   of  the  designs  of  Providence,  the 
secret  of  the   great  destinies  of  Rome,  the  link 
between  antiquity  and  the  modem  world.*'     Al- 
though he  reviles  and  damns  wicked  popes,  yet, 
as  M.  Ozanam,  who  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  ob- 
serrea,    "  Catholics  have  never  been  bound   to 
believe  in   the  impeccability  of  their  pastors." 
Bante    not    only    proclaims    revelation    as    the 
supreme  criterion  of  speculative  truth  and  of  the 
moral  law ;  he  prepares,  for  heretics,  the  burning 
sepulchre  in  his  heU;    and  for  schismatics,  the 
punishment  of  mutilation:  he  condemns  to  the 
former,  Frederic  II.  and  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  idols 
of  the  Imperialist  party  which  Dante  espoused ; 
and,  to  the  latter,  Fra  Dolcino,  the  enthusiastic 
Reformer,  a  precursor  of  Jerome  and  of  Luther, 
who  was,  in  those  days,  a  hunted  fugitive  among 
the  mows  of  the  Lombardy  Alps,  for  the  sake  of 
religious  liberty.    The  poet,  we  must  avow,  shared 
all  the  bigotry  of  his  time ;  and,  what  seems  to 


M.  Ozanam  his  merit,  is  to  us  a  lamentable  fault. 
In  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  "  Paradise"  we  find 
St.  Dominic,  foimder  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ex- 
terminator of  the  Albigenses,  glorified  as  "the 
holy  champion,  kind  to  his  own,  and  cruel  to  his 
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enemies;"  and  we  find  his  inhuman  persecutions 
thus  celebrated :  — 

*'  He  did,  with  doctrine  and  with  earnest  will, 
The  Holy  Apostolic  Office  move, 
Poured  like  a  torrent  which  high  fomitains  fill ; 
Against  the  roots  of  heresy,  he  drove 
His  main  assault  where  they  did  most  withstand." 

The  Eeformation  cannot  claim  Dante ;  though  he 
does  represent,  in  his  vision  at  the  summit  of 
purgatory,  the   corrupt  and  meretricious  papal 
court,  in  tho  form  of  a  prostitute  seated  in  the 
chariot]  of  the  Church.     He  never  questioned  its 
dogmatic   infallibility :    tradition,  tlie  power  of 
the  keys,  the  validity  of  excommunication  and 
of  vows ;  the  efficacy  of  penance,  of  indulgences, 
of  prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  and  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints  and  Yirgin  Mary,  were 
objects  of  his  entire  credence.      To  him  an  eccle- 
siastical appeared  as  necessary  as  a  civil  monarchy. 
"Opus  fuit  homini  duplici    directive;    scilicet 
summo  Pontifice,  qui  secundum  revelata  humanum 
genus  perduceret  ad  vitam  setemam ;  et  impera- 
tore,  &c.,"  such  is  Dante's  theory  of  the  co-equal 
and  separate  jurisdictions  of   the  religious  and 
temporal  sovereigns.      It  is  true  that  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism  had  begun  to  prevail  in  some  quar- 
ters already,  besides  the  opinions  of  the  sectaries. 
;Not  only  the  most  audacious  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  claimed  in  the  schools ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  has  recently  been  e3q)osed,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  old  manuscripts  at  the  Sorbonne, 
which  contains  minutes  of  a  discussion  held  in 
due  form  before  the  doctors  of  the  school  at  Paris, 
where  a  certain  sophist,  (probably  the  very  Sigier 
of  Brabant  whom  Dante  had  attended, )  undertook, 
for  the  sake  of  dialectical  exercise,  to  prove  the 
non-existence   of  God;  but  in  general  society, 
a  sort  of  Epicurean  or  Lucretiao  philosophy  had 
found  its  way  into  the  minds  of  literary  and  ac- 
complished men  like  Dante's  early  friend  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  who  was  accused  by  the  vulgar  of 
atheism.      This  sceptical  tendency  had,  in  a  pre- 
ceding   age,   been   greatly  favoured,    especially 
amongst  th«  Ghibelline  and  patrician  classes,  by 
the  example  of  Frederic  II.,  who  defied  the  pre- 
judices of  his  age  with  extraordinary  nonchalance, 
hired  a  Saracen  army  to  make  war  on  the  Pope, 
enlivened  his  court  at  Palermo  with  heathenish 
games  and  liberal  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
scandalous  book,  in  which  Mahomet,  Christ,  and 
Moses  were  exhibited  as  "  The  Three  Impostors." 
But  the   spirit  of   infidelity  or  of   rationalism, 
which  always,  applied  to  the  orthodox  mysteries, 
incurred  the  serious  disapproval  of  Dante,  had 
not  considerably  afiected  the  middle  classes  of 
society.     The  zealous  efforts  of  the  friars  kept  up 
the  heat  of  religious  sentiment  throughout  the 
general  mass  of  the  people.     An  example  of  the 
devout  impulses,  which,  in  seasons  of  peril  and 
distress,  actuated  the  men  of  tho  thirteenth  cen- 
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tuiy,  we  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of 
Sienna,  when  besieged  by  the  Guclphic  army  just 
before  the  battle  of  Monteaperto.     The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city,  Messer  Buonaguida,  **  stripped 
himself  of  every  part  of  his  daily  garments,  even 
to  his  shirt,  and,*'  says  the  old  chronicler,  "clothed 
in  an  incredible  warmth  of  divine  ardour  and 
burning  affection  for  his  country,  he  came  forth  to 
the  people,"  and  proposed  in  a  pious  and  affecting 
speech,  **  that  the  city  should  bo  formally  given 
by  them  to  the  most  illustrious  Virgin,  before  every 
other   the   delight  of  God;    and   then,    without 
waiting  for  any  answer,  his  bosom  bathed  with 
many  tears,  thus  barefoot,  in  his  shirt,  with  fre- 
quent sighs   burst  and  drawn  from  his  exalted 
breast,  and  moving  with  rapid  pace,  the  keys  of 
the  ciiy  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  the  weeping 
citizens,  with  loud  exclamations  imploring  mercy, 
he   arrived  at  the  temple:"  the  ceremony  was 
completed,  the  priest  receiving,  in  the  name  of 
Mary,  the  custody  of  the  besieged  city.     A  scene 
like  this  may  give  us  more  insight  into  the  moral 
life  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  than  any  exposition 
of  doctrines,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  like  this.      We  must  forego, 
from  our  limitation  of  space,  the  satisfaction  of 
extracting  some  passages  of  the  "  Convito,"  or 
Banquet,  in  which  Dante,   with  equal  elegance 
and  perspicuity,  and  with  a  very  agreeable  play 
of  fancy  in  his  illustrations,   has  explained  his 
views  of  the  constitution  of  man.      We  can  find 
much  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  in  the 
**  Convito,"  and  can  peruse  it  profitably  as  well 
as  with  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the  formal  and  old- 
fashioned  pedantry  which  disfigured,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  all  other  grave  literature  of  that 
age.      Those  who  wish  to  see  a  systematic  digest 
of  the  whole  body  of  Dante's  philosophy,  may 
find  it  cleverly  summed  up  by  M.  Ozanam  in 
three  main  divisions ;  namely,  as  it  exhibits  what 
is  absolutely  evil ;  as  it  regards  the  good  contend- 
ing with  evil;  and,  finally,   as  it  contemplates 
the  absolute  good.    This  comprehensive  summary, 
or,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  it,  **  world  theory," 
appears  to  us  to  bo,  as  a  whole,  at  least  not  less 
valuable  than  some  of  the  subtle  emanations  of 
the  metaphysicians  of  our  own  day :  while  it  is 
uniformly  capable  of  a  practical  bearing,  its  aim 
is  the  attainment  of  positive  good,  into  which,  as 
with  Plato,   all  science  is  resolved;    but  with 
Dante  it  is  directed,  he  says,  by  **  our  faith,  from 
which  comes  the  hope  of  the  desired  thing  fore- 
seen;   and  thereby  is   produced  the    work    of 
charity ;  by  which  three  virtues  we  may  ascend 
to  philosophise  in  that  celestial  Athens,  where 
Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans,  through  the 
power  of  eternal  truth,   agree   harmoniously  in 
oneness  of  mind," 

Anticipating  the  concord  of  that  "celestial 
Athens,"  it  would  be  a  symptom  of  unworthy  in- 
tolerance if  we,  Protestant  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  refuse,  because  the 
opinions  of  Dante  were  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
— and  so  distinctively  were  they  such,  that  his 
great  poem  has  been  aptly  called  **  le  dernier  mot 
de  Gatholicisme," — to  sympathise  with  his  pure 


and  patient  wooing  of  that  divine  mistress,  the 
fair  and  lofty  Lady  Wisdom ;  whom  he  courttti 
so  assiduously  through  the  foul  and  tickle  weather 
of  his  tempestuous  life,  serenading  her  in  thf»so 
mystical  tender  canzonets,  which  we  should  have 
mistaken,  as  we  have  mistaken  the  lyrics  of 
Petrarch,  for  the  tributes  of  a  merely  human 
amour,  if  their  author  had  not,  in  this  case,  hap- 
pily supplied  the  explanation  of  his  own  allegory ! 
"  Oh,  in  how  many  nights,  when  the  eyes  of 
other  people  were  shut  and  sleeping  in  repose, 
did  mine  gaze  fixedly  on  the  habitation  ot  my 
love!"  And  what  was  this  object  of  his  life* 
long  devotedness?  It  was  not  the  technical 
mastery  of  a  special  science,  for  the  sake  of  lucre 
or  professional  renown ;  secondary  motives  to 
learning,  which  Dante  reproves,  if  not  as  elf>- 
quintly,  at  least  with  a  better  grace,  considering 
his  disinterested  character,  than  Bacon  does  ia 
the  celebrated  passage  we  all  know.  It  was  tlio 
sentiment  of  Dante,  that  "  the  true  philosopLtr 
loves  every  department  of  Wisdom,  as  in  true 
friendship  a  man  loves  his  whoh  friend;  and 
Wisdom  loves  every  part  of  the  philosopher, 
drawing  him  wholly  to  herself;  as  she  says  in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  **  I  love  them  that  love 
me."  He  neglected  no  accessible  branch  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  in  all  his  busy  and  disturbed  lilb. 
And  if  our  age  gives  us  the  advantage  over  him, 
— if  we  can  smile  at  his  astronomy, — and  if  a  child, 
in  any  school  to-day,  could  probably  detect  the 
blunders  of  that  scientific  lecture  ( ! )  which  he 
delivered  to  an  admiring  audience  at  Verona,  oq 
the  composition  of  fire  and  water, — if,  what  is 
more  important,  in  the  region  of  ethical  phi- 
losophy, which  he  compares  to  the  primum  mobile, 
the  crystalline  clear  sky  whoso  movement  regu- 
lates all  inferior  motions,  we  can,  perhaps,  suggest 
some  amendment  of  the  strangely  perverted 
precepts,  which  the  middle  ages  deduced  from 
Aristotle  as  from  an  inspired  teacher, —  and  if 
our  own  more  clear  morality  would  dissent  from 
Dante's  notions,  that  usury  and  profanity  belong 
to  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with  the  most  in- 
famous and  unnatural  crimes;  that  misers  and 
spendthrifts  deserve  an  equal  doom;  and  that 
Unitus  and  Cassius,  as  king- killers,  descrre  a 
place  in  the  rery  jaws  of  the  devil; — if,  moreover, 
in  the  supreme  science  of  Divinity,  likened  by  the 
poet  to  the  pure  empyrean,  filled  with  tranquillity 
and  light,  our  Protestant  religion  is  different,  in 
some  respects,  from  that  system  which  he  was 
taught  to  revere,  so  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
condemn  all  the  faithful  men  of  antiquity,  for  lack 
of  baptismal  regeneration,  to  a  gloomy  joyless 
limbo ;  while  certainly  we  should  not  rank  the 
author  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  fourth  heaven  of 
Christian  rapture,  not  if  we  expected,  at  a  higher 
stage,  to  be  catechised  by  St.  John  upon  the  grace 
of  charity, — yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  graw 
errors  and  ignorances,  which  are  attributable  t» 
the  age,  and  not  to  the  man,  we  do  claim  for 
Dante  Alighieri,  as  we  have  claimed  for  iBschylus, 
the  enduring  glory  of  having  consecrated  hi-< 
genius,  with  a  conscientious  adherence  to  what 
ho  believed  was  right  and  trith,  to  the  di^«»c 
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task  of  impressing  the  great  primary  axioms 
of  morality  upon  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, by  means  of  an  imaginative  representation 
of  those  religious  ideas,  which  it  was  the  function 
of  the  pncsthood  to  symbolize  and  of  the  teach- 
ing ministry  to  proclaimi  but  which  might  also, 
not  quite  vainly,  be  illustrated  to  the  popular 
taste,  with  mythical  tales  and  pictures,  by  the 
inrentioos  of  tho  religious  poets.  How  this  was 
performed  by  Dante^  and  how  it  was  a  require- 
ment of  his  age,  which  others  had  endeavoured, 
le^  efficaciously,  to  supply,  we  shall  see  in  our 
concluding  chapter;  and  we  shall  see,  that  his 
great  work  has  a  more  permanent  value, — that 
its  contents  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  may 
be,  to  us  who  can  sift  them  from  the  false  alloy 
of  temporary  admixture,  more  available  than  to 
the  adoring  crowds  who  hastened,  in  the  genera- 
tion after  the  poet's  death,  eagerly  to  hear  the 
"  Divina  Commedia  "  expounded  by  the  famous 
p-'holars  of  the  day,  who  were,  in  all  the  chief 
Italian  cities,  appointed  and  specially  salaried  as 
professors  of  the  Wisdom  of  Dante.  But  a  larger 
measure  of  wisdom,  as  we  believe,  was  to  be  given 
to  the  world.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  the  fam- 
ished Paterani,  and  the  disciples  of  Dolcino,  whom 
our  poet  despised  as  insane  fanatics,  went  forth 
OQt  of  their  homes  to  die  in  the  wintry  wildcr- 
neas, — not  in  vain  that  the  Albigenses  were 
slaughtered  in  Languedoc,  and  that,  somewhilc 
afterwards,  the  memorable  drama  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  was  enacted,  and  Jerome  and  John 
Hubs  delivered  their  souls  of  evil,  and  delivered 
their  hmbs  to  the  fire.  True-hearted  Wickliffe 
was  to  move,  with  tongue  and  pcii,  in  the  same 
cause ;  the  Lollard  poor  weavers,  murmuring  of 
the  love  of  Christ  at  their  looms,  were  to  die  in 
flames  for  that  murmur;  and,  with  them,  bravo 
knights  and  gentlemen  were  to  walk  manfully  to 
tho  stake.  Luther  was  to  stand  before  the  princes 
and  prelates  of  Germany,  with  his  final  magnifi- 
cent egotism,  "  Here  I  am ;  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise; God  help  me ! "  Protestant  liberty  of  con- 
science was  to  be  acknowledged,  after  immense 
trouble  and  dispute,  as  the  essential  principle  of 
the  new  dispensation. 

It  was  very  difficult,  in  England,  for  the  first 
century  or  two  of  the  Reformation,  to  make  people 
understand  what  it  meant.  Spiritual  peers,  and 
royal  defenders  of  the  faith,  supposed  it  was  some- 
thing for  their  proper  advantage.     Puritans  fell 


into  the  same  error :  till  persecution,  and  Laud's 
High  Commisoion  Court,  with  the  gaol  and  pillory, 
taught  them  to  seek  in  it  nothing  short  of  absolute 
toleration  for  all.  Milton,  the  son  of  a  Catholic 
who  had  been  disinherited  for  adopting  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  discerned  the  essential  truth  at  the 
first  glance.  We  are  not  going  to  analyse  Milton's 
opinions  either  upon  the  doctrines  or  the  discipline 
of  the  Church.  Episcopacy,  or  presbytery,  litur- 
gical and  ceremonial  services,  Athanasian  or  Arian 
creeds, — these  are  matters  about  which  we  do  not 
yet  agree ;  but  we  agree,  pretty  well,  in  letting 
each  other  think  alone.  We  prize  Milton's 
theological  writings  mainly  for  this, — that,  more 
vigorously  than  any  others  of  that  age,  they  assert 
the  freedom  of  discussion,  whether  against  an 
usurping  prelacy,  or  "new  presbyter,  who  was 
but  old  priest  writ  large."  Their  tone  is  not, 
always,  very  modest  or  gracious ;  but  the  hearty 
and  honest  temper  of  the  man  should  make  a 
candid  adversary  even  forgive  his  scorn. 

And  it  was  from  his  conviction  of  the  incal- 
culable worth  and  dignity  of  humanity  that 
Milton  derived  this  noble  zeal  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  man,  this  indignation  with  aU  spiritual 
Eis  well  as  political  usurpation.  It  was  because  he 
held  a  man,  with  his  nature  freely  exercised,  the 
genuine  lord  of  himself  and  his  own  life,  to  be 
the  crown  of  all  earthly  things,  and  incomparably 
superior  to  all  distinctions  of  conventional  creation, 
that  ho  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  cause  of  free 
manhood.  And  when  the  kind  obscurity  came 
over  his  outward  prospect,  and  allowed  his  mind, 
relieved  from  the  "  garish  eye"  of  public  contro- 
versy, to  "  soar  as  a  poet  in  the  high  region  of 
his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him,"  it  was  the  primitive  nature  of  man, 
the  naked  innocence  of  Eden,  unadorned  by  the 
additions  of  external  circumstance,  that  he  chose 
to  celebrate;  and  the  loss  of  that  innocence  he 
chose  to  deplore. 

We  design  to  make  the  poetry  of  our  three  great 
poets  the  subject  of  one  concluding  essay,  to  the 
purposes  of  which  all  that  has  been  stated  hitherto 
will  be  foimd  contributor}'.  We  have  abstained 
from  reviewing  the  events  and  social  influences  of 
.Milton's  age,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  space 
given  to  the  former  two,  because  they  are  topics 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  he  will  deserve 
the  greatest  place,  judged  by  his  poetic  genius. 

(To  he  contimied.) 
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FROM    THE   DAKISIT. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE    KI8SE.* 

Who  does  not  know  —  by  name  at  least  —  this 
little  sprite,  whose  tricks  generally  bear  the  stamp 

•  Name  given   in    Denmark  to    he  little  l^ouschoiil 
'^Pnte  described  in  tho  text.— Tra;?^, 


of  good-natured  merriment  ?  "Who  has  not  heard 
of  his  plump  little  figure,  and  his  red  Jacobin  cap 
— the  symbol  of  unrestricted  liberty  ?  "Who  does 
not  know  that  the  house  he  chooses  for  his  abode, 
is  perfectly  secure  from  fire,  storm,  and  thieves  ? 
And,  therefore,  who  would  be  severe  upon  him, 
although  ho  does  sometimes  prove  himsclt  a  little 
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mischievous?  That  he  rides  the  horse  in  the  stahle 
nntil  it  is  covered  with  foam,  is  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  animal  wholesome  exercise ; 
that  he  milks  the  cows  before  the  mUkmaid  ar- 
rives, is  merely  to  teach  her  to  rise  earlier ;  and 
if  he  do  now  and  then  steal  a  hen's  egg,  or  run  a 
race  with  the  cats  in  the  garret,  or  upset  a  pail  of 
milk  in  the  dairy,  who  would  quarrel  with  him, 
or  begrudge  him  the  portion  of  Christmas  por- 
ridge* which  a  thrifty  housewife  never  fails  to 
set  aside  for  him  in  a  comer  of  the  garret.  It  is 
only  when  this  attention  is  neglected,  that  his 
tricks  assume  a  character  of  malevolence;  for, 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  good  dame  may  be  sure 
that  the  porridge  or  the  soup  will  be  burnt,  that 
the  beer  will  turn  sour,  that  the  milk  for  the 
cheese  will  not  curdle,  or  that  she  may  have  to 
chum  a  whole  day  witiiout  getting  butter. 

Well,  a  little  bogie  of  this  description  had  from 
time  immemorial  taken  up  its  abode  at  Ausbjerg, 
although  it  would  seem  that  this  was  not  his  only 
dwelling-place,  as  years  would  sometimes  elapse 
without  his  being  heard  of.  However,  just  at  the 
time  when  our  story  commences,  he  had  again 
begun  to  play  his  pranks  in  the  manor  house. 
From  time  to  time  the  gardener  missed  his  sweetest 
flowers  and  his  finest  fruits,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
these  would  in  the  morning  be  found  in  Miss 
Mette*s  room,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  this  young  lady  stood  high  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  Nisse.  Further,  the  grooms  related 
that,  often  at  night,  matters  were  not  right  in  the 
stables,  and  that  in  the  morning  one  or  another 
of  the  horses  would  be  as  completely  done  up,  as 
if  it  had  been  on  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey. 
The  grooms  asserted  (and  who  would  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  assertion),  that  they  had  frequently 
gone  into  the  stables  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter,  but  everything  would  then  become  sud- 
denly quiet.  Once  only  they  had  spied  the  NisseU 
red  cap,  and  since  then  they  had  never  ventured  to 
interfere.  These  accoimts  were  still  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  £sict  that,  one  night,  as  Niels  Game- 
keeper was  returning  from  Viborg,  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  find  his  way  from  Demstrup  to  the 
manor,  though  he  was  neither  tipsy  nor  demented, 
and  although  the  road  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  the  moon  was  at  the  full.  Whether  he  would 
or  not,  his  legs  would  carry  him  in  among  the 
alder  plantations  in  the  marshes  on  the  roadside, 
where  he  repeatedly  saw  the  red  cap  peeping  at 
him  from  behind  the  trees.  As  Mels  was  a  cou- 
rageous fellow  he  challenged  his  mischievous 
tormentor,  but  every  time  he  opened  his  lips  he 
stumbled,  and  the  only  answer  he  got  was  a  shrill 
cry,  which  sometimes  sounded  like  the  crowing 
of  the  blackcock,  and  sometimes  like  the  notes 
of  the  woodcock.  When,  at  length,  he  had  made 
his  way  out  of  the  swampy  labyrinth,  tattered 
and  torn  and  covered  with  mud,  he  thought  he 
heard  behind  him  the  bleating  of  the  fawns  and 
the  whistle  of  the  snipes,  though  it  was  neither 

*  Rice  boiled  in  milk  so  as  to  form  a  thick  porridge 
forms  the  Christmas  dish  of  the  people  of  Denmark. — 
Trans, 


the  season  for  fawns  or  snipe.  Such  highly  re- 
spectable testimony  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Nm 
could  not  of  course  but  make  a  strong  impressioa 
on  the  inmates  of  the  mnTLor-house,  particularly 
on  the  females,  and  even  his  honour  himself  re- 
ceived these  and  similar  accounts  insignificant 
silence. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  the  expedition  against 
Black  Mads  was  undertaken ;  an  expedition  that 
formed  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Ansbjerg  that,  for  many  years  after,  it  was  nsoal 
among  the  inhabitants  to  date  from  this  era.  The 
day  passed,  and  the  inmates  of  the  manor  who 
had  remained  at  home  awaited  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation the  return  of  the  army  of  execution; 
but  evening  came,  and  midnight  came,  still  the 
troops  did  not  make  their  appearance.  It  ym 
then  thought  likely  that  the  delinquent,  having 
been  captured,  had  at  once  been  conyeyed  to 
Yiborg,  and  that  the  captors,  requiring  rest  and 
refreshment  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  had  d^ 
termined  upon  remaining  the  night  oyer  in  the 
city.  This  being  ultimately  taken  for  granted, 
the  ladies  and  the  whole  household,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man-servanty  went  to  bed.  At 
length,  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  Squire 
Kai  and  his  groom  returned.  But,  before  1  pro- 
ceed further,  I  must  explain  the  cause  of  this  late 
return,  and  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  rest  of 
the  expeditionary  force. 

The  poacher  s  cabin — which  had  been  built  by 
himself  in  a  very  simple  style,  with  walls  of  grass 
turf,  and  roof  of  heather  laid  loosely  on  the  top  of 
crooked  branches  of  oak,  propped  against  each 
other  in  the  way  of  rafters — enjoyed  a  most  ad- 
vantageous position  in  point  of  defence.  From 
the  middle  of  a  peat-bog,  which  was  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  circumference,  rose  a  little  mound, 
which  had  never  been  known  to  be  under  water 
even  after  the  most  sudden  thaw,  and  which  could 
not  be  approached  on  horseback  except  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  firm  ground,  which  wound  its  way 
through  the  bog :  upon  this  mound  Black  Hads 
had  built  his  idyllic  dwelling,  and  here  he  and 
his  wife  and  three  children  lived  on  the  chances 
of  the  chase.  The  large  game  was  either  eaten 
fresh,  salted,  or  smoked ;  the  smaller  game  was 
stealthily  sold,  together  with  the  skins  of  the 
deer  and  the  fox — and  with  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured they  bought  bread  and  bacon,  and  the 
mother  and  chil(ken  hegged  milk  from  the  neigh- 
bouring farms.  Day  had  just  begun  to  dawn 
when  file  owner  of  AjDshjerg  and  his  troop  aniw 
at  the  bog.  Niels  Gamekeeper,  who  was  weu 
acquainted  with  the  terrain,  rode  in  front,  and 
led  the  united  armies  successfrilly  to  the  place 
where  he  had  many  a  time  seen  and  sworn  at  the 
humble  citadel.  But  to  his  utter  amazement  no 
cabin  could  he  now  discover,  though  it  was  quite 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  it  had  it  been  thert. 
As  usual,  the  first  thing  he  had  recourse  to  was  an 
emphatic  oath.  The  Squire,  who  rode  up  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  so  hearty  an  outpouring,  gs^J 
his  gamekeeper  a  similar  morning  greetiDg,  and 
insisted  that  he  had  mistaken  ttie  road  and  brought 
them  to  a  wrong  place.    But  Niels,  who  was  sure 
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that  he  had  made  no  mistake^,  declared,  nay,  even 
called  a  dozen  black  angels  to  witness,  that  the 
cabin  used  to  be  on  that  very  spot,  but  that  Mads 
must  have  made  it  invisible,  with  the  help,  no 
doubt,  of  his  good  friend  ^dth  the  cloven  foot ; 
for  it  was  quite  certain  he  understood  the  art  of 
wbat  the  common  people  call   "  deceiving  the 
sight."    The  Squire  was  on  the  point  of  adopting 
this  view  of  the  question  as  the  most  reasonable, 
when  Squire  Kui,  who  had  ridden  further  on, 
cried  out,  "  There  is  fire  here ! "     Every  one  now 
hurried  forward,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  cabin  lay  in  ashes,  in  which  a  spark  was  here 
and  there  still  glimmering.      This  discovery  led 
Niels  Gamekeeper  to  the  conclusion  that  the  long- 
tailed  personage  before  alluded  to  had  at  length 
taken  possession  of  Mads  and  the  whole  nest. 
The  young  Squire,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion 
that  Mads  himself  had  set  fire  to  the  cabin  and 
then  fled.      It  being  now  broad  daylight,  the 
party  proceeded  to  explore  more  fully  the  spot 
where  the  confiagration  had  taken  place,   but 
nothing  was  found  except  ashes,  embers,  coal,  and 
charred  bones,  which  latter  the  huntsman  pro- 
nounced to  be  those  of  red  deer.      It  was  now 
resolved  that  search  should  be  made  on  the  sur- 
rounding heaths,  as  in  all  probability  the  fugitive 
and  his  family  were  not  far  off;  and  in  consequence, 
the  troop  divided  into  four  divisions  to  explore  the 
four  quarters  of  the  compass,  the  young  Squire 
selecting  the  east  for  himself  and  his  groom  and 
one  man  more — perhaps  with  a  view  to  being 
nearer  to  Ansbjerg  and  his  betrothed.    But  all  his 
exertions  were  firmtless ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  rode  backwards  and  forwards,  fatiguing  himself 
and  his  men  and  horses.     Sometimes  he  thought 
that  he  could  discern  objects  moving  at  a  distance, 
but  upon  closer  examination  they  were  found  to 
be  sheep,  or  heaps  of  peat.     At  one  moment  he 
felt  certain  that  he  saw  human  beings,  but,  as  he 
and  his  followers  advanced,   the  forms  became 
gradually  more  indistinct,   till  at    length  they 
entirely  disappeared.     The  groom  explained  the 
optical  deception  by  an  old  tradition  which  says, 
that  in  olden  times  a  battle  was  fought  in  this 
locality,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  fallen  some- 
times played  the  bloody  game  over  again.     In- 
deed, "  when  he  was  shepherd-boy,  he  used  often 
at  sun-rise  to  see  whole  regiments  drawn  up,  and 
officers  on  horseback  riding  up  and  down  the 
lines,  and  the  hostile  armies  meeting  and  fighting, 
now  the  one  retiring  and  then  the  other.     In  his 
grandfather's  time  they  could  distinctly  hear  the 
word  of  command,  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  the 
clashing  of  the  weapons,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded."   But  the  young  Squire,  who  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about /a^  morgana,  and  had  witnessed 
the  phenomena  himself,  laughed  at  his  servant, 
and  in  his  heart  cursed  the  black  poacher  and  all 
his  tribe. 

In  making  preparation  for  the  expedition  it  had 
been  forgotten  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  but 
food  being  a  necessary  foundation  for  heroic  valour, 
the  third  part  of  the  young  Squire's  division  had 
been  despatched  to  make  up  for  past  neglect;  but 
&a  eyening  was  coming  on,  and  the  man  had  not 


yet  returned,  the  hungry  Squire  resolved  upon 
turning  his  steps  homewards.  However,  it  was 
easier  to  come  to  this  decision  than  to  carry  it 
out :  the  horses  were  fagged,  and  as  much  in  want 
of  refreshment  as  the  riders.  The  retreat  was 
therefore  but  a  slow  one,  and  they  were  not  able 
to  get  across  the  heath  before  night  came  on. 
The  consequence  was,  that  this  detachment  of 
the  operating  army  lost  its  way,  and  therefore  did 
not  reach  Ansbjerg  before  midnight. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  digressions  in  my 
story,  I  will  here  briefly  mention,  that  the  three 
other  divisions  had  been  equally  unfortunate.  In 
vain  did  they  search  other  bogs ;  in  vain  did  they 
scour  the  country,  riding  up  hill  and  down  dale; 
in  vain  did  they  make  inquiries  in  every  village 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  every  detached  house 
that  they  came  to :  no  one  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  Black  Mads.  The  whole  day  was 
spent  in  this  way,  and  the  troops  being  ultimately 
compelled  to  go  into  night  quarters,  the  Squire  of 
Ansbjerg  took  up  his  at  Bydhange,  and  not 
until  after  two  days'  successful  grouse  shooting 
did  he  reach  his  home. 

The  weary  young  Squire,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  at  length  come  safely  into  port,  had  hardly 
finished  satisfying  the  demands  of  hunger,  before 
he  seriously  thought  of  paying  his  debt  to  sleep. 
He  therefore  ordered  his  servant  to  light  him  up 
to  his  room,  but  as  the  latter  was  unlocking  the 
door,  the  key  broke,  and  the  comb  remained  in 
the  lock.  What  was  now  to  be  done  }  To  curse 
the  door,  the  lock,  the  smith,  the  servant,  and 
Black  Mads  into  the  bargain,  was  tried  without 
avail.  To  get  the  lock  off,  hammer  and  screw- 
driver would  be  necessary,  and  the  noise  occasioned 
thereby  would  wake  every  one  in  the  house.  If 
this  were  done,  what  would  be  the  good  of  his 
having  kept  so  quiet  hitherto,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  ladies,  and  of  his  having  even  been 
content  to  sup  upon  nothing  but  a  slice  of  cold 
roast  beef,  which  his  servant  had  by  some  means 
or  other  procured  for  him  ?  In  cases  such  as  this 
first  thoughts  are  best ;  and  the  servant,  with  a 
doubtful  glance  at  his  master,  therefore  ventured 
to  suggest  that  he  should  sleep  in  the  turret 
chamber.  At  the  mention  of  this  well-known 
room  of  ill  repute,  a  slight  shudder  came  over 
the  young  Squire,  but  he  tried  to  conceal  his  fear 
behind  a  smile,  and  by  asking  in  an  indifferent 
tone  of  voice :  "If  the  bed  in  that  room  was 
made  ? "  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative ; 
the  mistress  always  had  a  bod  ready  there  in  case 
it  should  be  wanted,  though,  in  the  memory  of 
man,  it  had  never  been  occupied.  As  the  good 
lady  always  kept  the  keys  of  the  other  spare- 
rooms,  but  considered  it  an  unnecessary  precaution 
with  regard  to  this  one,  which  only  contained  a 
bed,  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  table,  and  was 
besides  protected  from  thieves  by  the  mystery 
which  hung  over  it,  evasion  and  objections  would 
no  longer  avail,  and  Squif'e  Kai  therefore  allowed 
himself'  to  be  ushered  into  the  room. 

The  servant  having  assisted  his  master  to  un- 
dress, and  having  placed  the  candle  on  the  table, 
left  the  room  and  shut  the  door. 
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It  was  a  gloomy  autumnal  night.  The  moon, 
which  was  in  the  third  quarter,  shed  her  rays 
through  the  narrow  window.  The  wind  blew 
high ;  small  clouds  passed  in  rapid  and  regular 
succession  over  the  moon,  and  their  shadows  glided 
like  the  pictures  in  a  camera  chiara  over  the  white 
walls  of  the  turret  chamber,  and  disappeared  up 
the  chimney ;  while  the  wind  shook  the  lattice 
and  whistled  through  the  crevices.  Squire  Kai 
was  not  a  coward ;  he  feared  not  to  meet  a  foe 
face  to  face,  or  to  ride  the  most  spirited  horse — 
even  were  it  a  Bucephalus;  in  short,  he  feared 
nothing  living,  but  for  spirits  he  entertained  a 
very  great  respect,  lime  and  circumstances,  but 
particularly  the  ill  repute  of  the  turret  chamber, 
now  made  the  blood  flow  faster  in  his  veins ;  and 
all  the  old  ghost-stories  he  had  ever  heard  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  heated  imagination; 
phantasms  and  Morpheus  were  contending  for 
power  over  him,  and  the  first  gained  the  victory. 
However,  his  valour  still  so  far  maintained  the 
mastery  over  his  fears,  that  he  did  not  close  his 
eyes,  but  stared  fixedly  at  the  opposite  wall, 
where  the  shadows  seemed  gradually  to  take  form 
and  acquire  significance.  In  such  cases  it  is  al- 
ways a  relief  to  feel  that  one's  back  is  free ;  the 
brave  Squire  therefore  raised  himself  up,  cast 
aside  the  curtains  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
looked  back.  The  bed  stood  close  to  the  wall, 
opposite  the  spacious  chimney  and  the  door,  at 
the  foot  of  it  was  the  window,  and  at  the  head 
hung  an  old  picture  of  a  redoubtable  knight,  clad 
in  armour,  with  a  face  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,  sur- 
rounded with  a  profusion  of  black  ringlets.  On 
this  picture,  which  was  more  or  less  distinctly 
visible  according  as  the  clouds  flitted  over  the 
moon.  Squire  Kai's  anxious  gaze  was  fixed. 
"When  the  bright  light  of  the  moon  feU  upon  it, 
the  knight's  face  seemed  to  expand  into  a  smile ; 
when  a  cloud  threw  its  shadow  over  it,  it  con- 
tracted to  a  fearful  scowl.  Perhaps  it  was  a  for- 
mer owner  of  the  manor,  who,  now  that  his  race 
was  extinct,  and  his  property  had  passed  into 
other  hands,  had  been  banished  to  this  remote 
comer;  and  who,  by  nightly  visits,  revenged 
himself  upon  his  successors  for  the  contempt  with 
which  they  treated  him.  Courage  and  fear  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  young  Squire's  breast, 
as  did  light  and  shadow  on  the  wall.  At  length, 
making  a  prodigious  effort  to  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  he  laid  himself  down  on  his  pillow  and 
surrendered  to  the  power  of  Morpheus. 

Great  fatigue  does  not  always  insure  the 
soundest  sleep.  The  young  Squire  had  not,  per- 
haps, slept  more  than  half-an-hour,  when  he  was 
awoke  by  a  noise  like  the  turning  of  a  key  in  a 
rusty  lock.  Involuntarily  he  opened  his  eyes; 
they  fell  upon  the  door  opposite,  where  a  white 
figure  appeared  and  vanished  almost  at  the  same 
moment — the  door  closed  with  a  slight  creaking. 
A  cold,  creeping  sensation  passed  over  the  young 
man's  head,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  hair  were  standing 
on  end,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  self-possession ; 
imagination  had  not  yet  quite  conquered  reason. 
**It  might  have  been  the  servant,"  he  thought, 
"who,  though  undressed,  -vrished  to  ascertain  if 


the  candle  had  been  extinguished."  Somewhat 
tranquillised  by  this  hypothesis,  he  turned  away 
his  eyes,  but  now  beheld  at  the  window  the  upper 
part  of  a  man's  figure.  The  outlines  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  hghted 
up  by  the  moon's  rays;  the  figure  seemed  to  tum 
its  back  towards  him.  Pear  now  got  the  upper 
hand  and  almost  took  away  his  breath.  The 
figure  sighed,  raised  one  hand  and  seemed  to  trace 
some  words  on  the  window-panes.  On  seeing  this 
the  young  Squire's  courage  entirely  forsook  him. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Escape  he  coald  not; 
for  if  he  attempted  to  do  so  by  the  door  through 
which  the  white  figure  had  vanished,  he  might 
fall  into  an  ambush.  The  window  was  defended 
by  its  mysterious  occupant,  and  other  outlets  he 
knew  none.  True  enough  there  is  one  more  re- 
source, to  which  people  sometimes  have  recourse, 
viz.  to  creep  under  the  bed-clothes ;  but  as  it  is 
well-known  that  some  ghosts  are  so  playful  that 
tbey  even  go  so  far  as  to  pull  the  bed-clothes  off 
people,  I  could  not  venture  unconditionally  to  re* 
commend  this  expedient.  As  for  our  Squire,  he 
was  either  not  acquainted  with  it,  or  he  was 
ashamed  to  resort  to  it,  and  his  natural  courage 
once  more  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  called  ou^ 
"Who  is  there?"  At  this  challenge  the  appa- 
rition seemed  to  tum  quickly  round,  but  gave  no 
answer  :  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  moments  it 
vanished  slowly,  sinking  down  below  the  window, 
and  all  was  quiet.  No  wanderer  who  has  lost  his 
way  can  long  more  intensely  for  daylight  than  did 
the  poor  young  Squire.  He  did  not  venture  to 
shut  his  eyes,  for  fear  that,  when  he  opened  them 
again,  ho  might  behold  something  that  he  would 
rather  not  see,  but  continued  to  stare  at  the  door, 
the  chimney-place,  and  the  window.  Terror- 
stricken,  he  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  every 
sound,  but  heard  nothing  save  the  whistling  of 
the  wind,  the  rattling  of  the  window-framee,  and 
his  own  heavy  breathing.  At  last  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  objects  in  the  room,  he  got  up  and 
examined  them  all  minutely.  But  his  trouble 
was  iruitless :  the  chimney-board  was  in  its  place, 
the  door  of  the  chamber  was  shut,  the  window 
was  well  fastened,  and  other  outlets  there  w«» 
not.  He  was  now  convinced,  and  hurried  to  leave 
these  unquiet  night-quarters,  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination never  to  enter  them  again. 

As  soon  as  the  family  met  at  breakfast,  and  the 
young  Squire  had  given  an  account  of  the  unsnc- 
cessful  expedition  of  the  preceding  day,  his  hoetess 
very  naturally  inquired  how  he  had  dept  after  all 
his  fatigue.  **  Very  well !"  was  the  reply.  Hiss 
Mette  smiled :  "  Did  you  not  sleep  in  the  turret- 
chamber  ?  I  think  my  maid  told  me  so."  Squiw 
Kai  confessed  that  he  had,  but  as  he  was  anxioos 
to  conceal  from  his  betrothed  what  a  fright  he  had 
been  in,  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  silent  with 
regard  to  what  he  had  experienced.  Miss  Mette, 
however,  determined  to  make  him  confess,  assured 
him  "  that  she  could  see  by  his  eyes  that  he 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  that  he  looked 
very  pale."  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
pleasant convertsation,  he  assured  her,  in  return, 
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that  the  room  had  been  *'  purified,"  adding,  that 
even  she  might  sleep  there  if  she  had  the  courage 
to  do  80.  "  Well,  I  think  I  will  try  it  some 
night,"  she  replied,  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped. 

Several  days  elapsed  after  the  return  of  the  elder 
Squire,  before  the  turret-chamber  was  again  alluded 
to ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every  one  was  engaged 
in  suggesting,  weighing,  and  considering  various 
ways  and  means  by  which  Black  Mads  might  have 
been  captured,  and  in  conjecturing  where  he  now 
kept  himself  concealed ;  and  next,  it  took  some 
time  to  give  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the 
two  days'  sport  at  Rydhange.  When  this  subject 
also  was  exhausted.  Miss  Mette  led  the  conver- 
sation to  the  haunted  chamber,  by  informing  her 
father  that  her  betrothed  had  spent  a  night  in  it, 
and  making  him  observe  how  very  grave  he  be- 
came. The  young  Squire  had  now  to  undergo  a 
second  examination  by  two  inquisitors,  one  of 
whom,  the  young  lady,  drove  him  so  completely 
iato  the  comer  by  her  playful  attacks,  that  he  at 
length  recalled  his  former  assertions,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  occupy  the 
turret-chamber  again. 

"  For  shame !  ought  a  man  of  gentle  blood  to  be 
afraid  of  a  shadow  ?"  said  Miss  Mette.  '*  Woman 
as  1  am,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  encounter  such  an 
adventure." 

"  I  will  bet  my  brown  gelding  that  you  will 
not  venture  to  do  so  !"  answered  the  young  Squire. 

"  And  I  will  put  my  Isabel  against  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady. 

At  first  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  jest  on  her 
part ;  but  when  she  insisted  that  the  bet  should 
stand,  both  her  betrothed  and  her  father  endea- 
Toured  to  dissuade  her  from  so  rash  an  undertaking. 
However,  she  continued  firm  to  her  resolution; 
and  on  perceiving  this,  the  young  Squire  felt  that 
he  ought  to  make  full  confession  of  all  that  he  had 
seen.  The  old  Squire  shook  his  head ;  but  Miss 
Mette  laughed,  and  insisted  that  the  whole  had 
been  a  dream ;  and  to  convince  him  that  it  was  so, 
fihe  felt  the  more  bound  to  carry  out  her  deter- 
mination. The  old  gentleman,  whose  fatherly 
pride  was  flattered  by  his  daughter's  courage,  now 
gave  his  consent  to  her  plan ;  and  the  only  point 
Squire  Kai  was  able  to  carry  was,  that  a  bell- 
string  should  be  hung  within  reach  of  her  bed,  and 
that  her  maid  should  sleep  in  the  room  with  her. 
Miss  Mette,  on  her  side,  made  it  a  condition  that 
no  one  should  stir  out  of  bed,  that  it  might  not 
afterwards  be  said  that  they  had  scared  away  the 
ghosts,  and  that  no  one  was  to  have  a  light  after 
eleven  o'clock-  The  father  and  the  betrothed  took 
np  their  quarters  in  the  so-called  gilded  chamber, 
which  was  only  separated  from  the  turret-chamber 
by  a  long  passage,  and  in  which  hung  the  bell 
which  the  young  lady  was  to  ring  in  case  of  need. 
Mrs.Kirsten,  not  less  courageous  than  her  daughter, 
made  no  objections  to  the  arrangements,  and  the 
ensuing  night  was  fixed  for  the  experiment. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   ABDUCTION. 


The  important  night  on  which  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  brown  gelding  and  the  Isabel  was  to 
be  determined,  brought  but  little  sleep  to  tho 
family  and  the  servants ;  every  one  was  in  anxious 
expectation  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  the  noise 
of  the  cats  e^i^d  the  screeching  of  the  owls,  and  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  drove  away  "  old  shut-the- 
eye"  whenever  he  attempted  to  steal  a  march  upon 
them.  The  grooms  heard  the  horses  snort  and 
kick ;  the  steward  fancied  that  he  heard  bags  of 
corn  being  dragged  about  in  the  corn-loft ;  to  the 
dairymaids  it  seemed  as  if  the  churn  were  work- 
ing ;  and  the  housekeeper  was  sure  that  some  one 
was  rummaging  about  in  her  store-room.  The 
inmates  of  the  gilded  chamber  were  as  wide-awake 
as  all  the  rest ;  both  the  gentlemen  lay  perfectly 
quiet,  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  little 
silver  bell  which  hung  between  them ;  but  it  re- 
mained silent.  When  the  turret-clock  struck  one, 
the  young  Squire  began  to  think  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  losing  his  wager ;  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  to  lose  to  a  wife  was 
only  like  taking  from  one  hand  to  put  into  the 
other.  But  to  be  brief:  the  night  passed  as 
quietly  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  ghost 
or  hobgoblin  in  the  world.  At  the  first  dawn  of 
day  both  the  gentlemen  got  up,  and  hastened  to 
give  a  morning  greeting  to  the  daring  spirit- 
queller.  They  tapped  at  the  door;  no  "come  in" 
resounded.  Both  mistress  and  maid  were  probably 
still  in  a  sweet  sleep.  Papa  opened  the  door  — 
stepped  in  —  and  lo  !  Miss  Mette's  bed  was  empty 
and  the  covering  thrown  aside.  **  Bravo  !"  cried 
the  young  Squire,  who  learned  the  fact  from  the 
amazed  father's  exclamations ;  "  she  has  taken 
flight,  and  tho  Isabel  is  mine."  The  old  gentle- 
man now  turned  to  the  maid's  bed.  She  was  not 
either  to  be  seen ;  but  when  he  pulled  down  the 
covering,  there  she  lay,  looking  as  if  she  were  in  a 
burning  fever.  To  her  master's  first  anxious 
inquiry  she  made  no  reply,  but  stared  wildly  at 
both  the  gentlemen.  At  length  she  recovered  her 
speech,  and  related,  in  an  agitated  and  unconnected 
manner,  that  a  little  after  midnight  she  saw  a  ter- 
rible ghost  come  out  of  the  wall,  and  that  she  had 
been  so  frightened  that  she  had  crept  under  tho 
covering,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since :  of 
what  passed  after  she  had  thus  got  herself  into 
safety,  she  knew  nothing.  But  this  soon  came  to 
light ;  for  it  was  discovered  that  tho  window  was 
open,  and  that  a  ladder  was  on  the  outside  of  it : 
that  Miss  Mette  had  been  carried  off  was  evident, 
but  by  whom  ? 

The  whole  house  was  in  the  greatest  uproar  and 
confusion.  Cries,  and  lamentations,  and  male- 
dictions were  heard  on  all  sides.  To  pursue  the 
fugitives  was  the  father's  and  the  betrothed' s  first 
thought;  but  in  what  direction?  Mrs.  Kirsten, 
the  most  collected  of  them  all,  proposed  that  there 
should  first  be  a  general  review  of  the  household ; 
and  the  master  undertook  this  in  person.  Ho 
called  over  the  names  of  the  servants,  and  declared 
that  none  were  xnisaing.    Every   ono  laboured 
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under  the  same  mistake,  until  Mrs.  Kirsten  asked, 
"  Whore  is  the  clerk  ?  "  *'  The  clerk  !  the  clerk !" 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth;  every  one  looked 
aroimd,  they  looked  at  each  other,  they  looked  at 
themselves.  No !  the  clerk  was  positively  not 
there.  The  steward  and  two  or  three  of  the  others 
now  hurried  over  to  the  steward* s  office ;  and  the 
master  called  to  the  grooms,  **  to  saddle  the  horses 
and  to  be  as  quick  as  thunder  and  lightning !'' 
The  steward  came  back  panting  and  out  of  breath 
with  the  news,  that  the  clerk  must  have  decamped, 
for  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in  the  night  before ; 
his  spurs  and  his  whip  were  not  either  to  be  found. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  grooms  came  running 
to  say,  that  the  Isabel  was  not  in  the  stable.  Every 
one  stood  in  dumb  amazement,  until  Mrs.  Kirsten 
broke  the  silence.  '*Our  daughter,"  she  said, 
"  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  off  by  a 
low-bom  scrivener ;  that  fellow  must  have  come 
here  as  the  spy  of  another.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  spoiler  comes  from  the  West ;  try  if  you  cannot 
discover  their  traces  on  the  Vium  Koad,  and  then 
hasten  after  them.  It  is  not  too  late  to  overtake 
them ;  the  Isabel  cannot  go  far  with  two  on  her 
back." 

The  lady's  conjectures  proved  to  be  correct.  On 
the  road  mentioned  were  discovered  prints  of  the 
hoofs  of  a  horse  going  at  a  brisk  pace ;  and  not  far 
from  the  house  a  bow  of  ribbon  was  found,  and  a 
little  farther  on  a  glove,  both  of  which  belonged 
to  Miss  Mette. 

Both  the  Squires  set  out  armed  with  guns, 
pistols,  and  swords,  and  followed  by  the  game- 
keeper and  four  men  also  well  armed ;  and  Mrs. 
Eirsten  called  out  to  them  to  bring  home  the 
young  people  dead  or  alive.  Until  they  reached 
Vium  the  traces  were  perfectly  distinct ;  but  here 
the  pursuers  would  have  been  foiled,  had  not  a 
peasant  whom  they  met  told  them  that  a  couple 
of  hours  before  daybreak  he  had  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofe  coming-  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  they  soon  again 
discovered  the  traces,  which  continued  in  the  same 
direction  past  the  inn  at  Ilvam,  where  they  learnt 
that  two  hours  ago  the  dogs  had  been  barking 
furiously.  It  was  plain  that  the  fugitives  had 
here  begun  to  slacken  their  speed.  Their  pur- 
suers arrived  at  Sjorup,  where  a  man  had  heard  a 
horse  go  by,  and  thought  he  saw  two  persons  on 
it.  But  now  the  traces  were  lost.  From  this 
point  ran  several  roads,  all  with  deep  and  narrow 
wheel-ruts ;  which  was  the  right  one  ?  The 
fugitives  had  not  chosen  either  of  them,  probably 
fearing  that  the  horse  might  fall ;  but  had  gone  in 
on  the  heath.  The  Ansbjerg  cavalcade  halted  in 
order  to  hold  a  council.  One  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal roads  ran  in  the  direction  of  north-west, 
another  in  south-west,  and  the  third  right  between 
the  two.  While  it  was  being  discussed  which 
road  should  be  taken,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  in  parti- 
cular upon  the  suspected  clerk.  One  of  the  men 
said,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  seen  the 
derk  before  while  he  was  in  the  Dragoons ;  but 
he  could  not  remember  where.  Another  had  seen 
a  stranger  speaking  to  him  in  the  woods  a  couple 


of  days  before,  and  he  thought  he  heard  tlie 
stranger  call  liim  lieutenant.  A  sudden  tliouglit 
now  flashed  through  the  old  Squire*s  mind; 
"  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  "  then  we  will  take  the 
middle  road,  that  leads  to  Vestervig.  Til  be 
bound  the  clerk  is  no  other  than  the  Majorca  third 
son,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dragoons.  I  recol- 
lect that  Mrs.  Kirsten  once  warned  me  about  him, 
and  said  that  he  was  looking  after  Miss  Mette. 
And  you,"  he  said,  calling  to  the  steward.  "  Gra- 
cious, sir,"  rejoined  the  steward.  "You  your- 
self saw  that  the  steward  of  Vestervig  had  given 
him  a  character ;  either  he  has  deceived  us,  or  the 
letter  is  a  forgery.  The  young  man  was  so  quiet, 
orderly,  and  industrious,  and  so  very  modest,  that 
I  never  should  have  taken  him  for  a  nobleman." 
"  As  for  his  nobility,  that  is  in  the  moon,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter; 
adding,  *'  the  person  who  first  gets  sight  of  the 
deserters  shall  have  three  crowns !" 

The  troop  had  still  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
ride  before  it  could  reach  the  place  where  it  was  to 
ford  the  little  river  at  Karup.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  outspeed 
them  and  come  up  with  the  fugitives,  who  hare 
just  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

The  poor  Isabel  was  proceeding  at  a  very  dow 
pace  up  the  heather-covered  bank.  The  lieu- 
tenant, for  it  was  really  he — often  looked  hack 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
each  time  snatched  a  kiss  from  his  sweet  Mette, 
who  sat  behind,  holding  him  tightly  round  the 
waist.  "  Do  you  see  anything  ? "  she  asked 
anxiously ;  for  she  did  not  venture  to  look  hack. 
"  Not  yet,"  he  answered;  "but  I  fear  ....  the 
sun  is  already  high  in  the  heavens ;  they  must  be 
in  search  of  us  .... ;  if  only  the  mare  will  hold 
out."  "  But  your  brother's  carriage  ?"  she  asktd 
after  a  pause.  "  It  was  to  have  been  at  the  river 
side  at  the  break  of  day,"  he  replied;  "I  cannot 
imagine  what  has  detained  it.  We  have  still  two 
miles  to  ride  before  we  can  get  out  of  the  heath. 
and  if  they  have  found  the  right  track  ..." 
As  he  said  this  they  reached  the  top  of  the  ^ope, 
and  the  great  western  heath  lay  spread  out  like  a 
sea  before  them :  but  no  carriage,  no  hving  heing 
was  in  sight.  The  lieutenant  drew  in  the  reins 
to  let  the  horse  take  breath,  and  turned  half  round 
to  get  a  view  of  the  eastern  heath  which  they  had 
just  left  behind  them.  It  was  barren  and  d^ 
sorted :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  stacks 
of  turf;  nothing  to  be  heard,  but  the  voice  of 
the  blackcock,  the  murmuring  of  the  river,  tbe 
Isabel's  panting,  and  their  owti  sighs.  Thej  con- 
tinued in  this  way  for  some  time,  when  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Miss  Mette  asking,  "  Do  you  not 
perceive  something  moving  at  a  distance  ? "  ^^^ 
said  this  in  an  under-tone,  as  if  she  feared  the 
wind  might  waft  her  words  to  the  other  side  of 
the  desert.  **  AVc  must  not  stay  here  longer,"  he 
replied;  "  I  fear  that  it  is  your  father,  who  is  in 
pursuit  of  us."  With  these  words  he  turned  once 
more  to  the  west,  and  gave  the  spurs  to  his  hone. 
"Good  heavens,  my  father!"  she  sighed,  and 
clung  closer  to  her  lover.  He  looked  back  again: 
"  they  seem  to  gain  upon  us  .  •  . .;  if  I  ^^  ^® 
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animal  on  it  will  drop."  They  rode  on  a  little 
further  with  anxious  and  beating  hearts.  ''I 
must  walk,"  he  said,  "it  will  relieve  the  poor 
beast.  Do  not  look  back,  dearest  Mette ! " 
"Heayens!"  she  exclaimed,  "can  it  be  they?" 
"As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  and  all  mounted."  "  What  distance  do 
you  think  they  are  from  us?"  she  asked  again. 
"  About  half  a  mile,"  *  was  his  reply.  Regardless 
of  the  advice  of  her  companion,  Mette  again 
looked  back.  "I  cannot  see  them,"  she  cried. 
"Nor  can  I  now,"  he  said;  "  but  I  suppose  they 
are  in  the  hollow  .  .  .  . ;  there  !  now  one  emerges, 
now  another .  .  . .;  come  on,  come  on,  poor  Isabel! " 
he  exclaimed,  leading  the  mare  by  the  bridle. 
After  a  pause  Mette  said,  "  I  wonder  if  they  can 
see  ufl?"  "They  are  following  us,"  answered 
the  lieutenant ;  '*  they  are  gaining  more  and  more 
upon  us."  "Heaven  forbid!"  she  exclaimed; 
"  if  they  overtake  us  my  father  will  murder  you ; 
but  I  will  throw  myself  between  you  and  him, 
dearest  Holger  !     I  could  not  survive  you." 

The  fugitives  had  by  this  time  laid  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile  behind  them, 
while  their  pursuers  were  close  upon  the  eastern 
bank,  and  were  so  distinctly  visible  that  their 
numbers  might  now  be  easily  counted.  The 
lovers  were  in^  despair — they  saw  no  chance  of 
escaping.  The  lieutenant  was  still  running  beside 
the  horse ;  his  companion  was  weeping  bitterly, 
when  suddenly  a  tall  man  clad  in  a  suit  of  brown, 
with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a  slouched  hat  in 
the  other,  stood  before  them.  The  fugitives 
stopped. 

*'  Who  are  you  ?  From  whence  do  you  come  ? " 
cried  the  lieutenant. 

"  From  where  the  houses  stand  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  geese  go  barefooted.  And  where  do  you 
come  from,  and  who  are  you  ?  But  stop  a  bit, 
methinks  you  and  I  have  met  before !  Are  you 
not  the  person  who  begged  me  off  when  Niels 
Gamekeeper  was  going  to  topple  me  over  ? " 

''Black  Mads!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 

"  So  they  please  to  call  me,"  replied  the  poacher; 
"but  what  has  brought  you  out  upon  the  heath 
60  early  in  the  morning,  and  with  such  a  nice 
young  lady  to  boot }  You  haVn't  been  poaching 
a  bit,  have  you  ?  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way, 
say  60." 

"  In  time  of  need  the  first  friend  is  the  best.  I 
am  the  son  of  the  Major  at  Yestervig,  and  have 
been  at  Ansbjerg  to  fetch  a  wife.  Her  father  and 
a  whole  troop  of  men  are  in  pursuit  of  us.  If  you 
can  rescue  us,  or  hide  us  somewhere,  I  will  be 
grateful  to  you  as  long  as  I  live,  and  will  re- 
ward you  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power ;  but  we  have 
no  time  to  lose,"  he  added  quickly  looking  round, 
"  for  there  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river." 

Mads  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hat.  "  Yes,  as 
I  am  alive,  there  comes  the  master  and  all  his 
men.  '  TTin  is  worst  to  kin,'  said  the  fox,  when 
the  red  dogs  were  after  him.   Well,  if  you  will  pro- 


*  Ther6  Are  between  four  and  five  English  miles  to 
one  Danish, 

T01..X1;.— jro,  corxxTxn. 


mise  never  to  tell  where  I  take  you  to,  I  will  help 
you  out  of  your  trouble !" 

The  young  people  promised  faithfully  not  to 
betray  him,  and  he  then  continued : 

"Listen  to  me,  young  ones;  they  are  just 
riding  down  the  last  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  will  take  time  before  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  one  on  this  side,  so  they  will  not  see 
what  we  are  about.  In  the  meantime  we  will  put 
something  in  their  way  which  they  will  not  so 
easily  get  through."  Saying  which,  he  laid  down 
his  gun,  took  his  tinder-box  from  his  pocket,  and 
struck  fire ;  then  gathering  some  handsful  of  dry 
moss,  he  laid  the  tinder  on  it,  and  blew  it  until  he 
raised  a  flame ;  after  which  he  threw  the  moss  in 
among  the  heather,  where  the  fire  instantly  began 
to  crackle  and  spread. 

During  this  manoeuvre,  the  meaning  of  which 
the  fugitives  did  not  at  first  comprehend,  Black 
Mads  gave  vent  to  his  thoughts  in  the  following 
unconnected  sentences: — "The  wind  is  in  our 
favour  ....  and  the  heather  is  dry  .... 
Niels  Gamekeeper  will  soon  have  wherewithal  to 
light  his  pipe  .  .  .  . :  it  will  be  the  second  time, 
that  my  tinder-box  has  been  of  use  to  him  .... 
I'll  be  bound  he  will  make  a  deuced  racket  about 
my  roasting  blackcock  without  lard  ....  but 
necessity  has  no  law  ....  and  good  people  are 
scarce  ....  there !  now  it  has  taken !  and  now 
do  as  I  do  !  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  "  take  a 
bunch  of  heather,  light  it,  run  ten  steps  towards 
the  north  and  set  fire  to  the  heath,  then  take 
another  bunch,  and  go  on  setting  fire  to  the  heath 
always  in  the  same  direction,  until  you  reach  the 
knoll  you  see  yonder ;  I  will  do  the  same  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  then  we  must  run  as  fast 
as  we  can  back  again  to  this  spot.     The  young 

lady  must  remain  here  with  the  horse 

it  will  soon  be  done."  And  with  the  words, 
"  Light  before  and  dark  behind,  and  no  one  shall 
know  whither  I  go,"*  the  poacher  commenced 
his  operations.  The  lieutenant  followed  his  in- 
structions, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  heath  was  on 
fire  to  the  extent  of  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  and 
both  the  men  had  returned  to  the  terrified  yoimg 
lady." 

"Now  that  we  have  earned  our  breakfast," 
said  Mads,  "  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me,  and  ex- 
cuse the  poor  accommodation  and  frugal  fare  .  .  . 
but,  zounds,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  beast,"  he 
added,  giving  Isabel  a  smack  with  the  flat  of  his 
hand  :  "  Can  she  find  the  way  home  alone  ?" 

"  Oh ! "  replied  Miss  Mette,  "  she  will  follow 
me  wherever  I  go." 

"  The  devil !  but  she  must  do  no  such  thing  I 
she  will  betray  us  if  she  does.  The  door  of  my 
house  is  too  low  for  her  to  enter,  and  we  cannot 
let  her  remain  outside.  You  are  too  good  to  be 
made  away  with,  it  is  true,"  he  said  to  the  ani- 
mal, as  he  was  taking  the  saddle  and  parcels  off 
its  back,  "  but  we  must  think  of  number  one  be- 
fore we  think  of  number  two." 

*  In  an  old  fairy  tale  it  is  told  that  a  certain  princaas 
conld  at  any  time  make  herself  inyisible  by  repeating 
these  wordsi 
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The  lieutenant  who  understood  Mads'  inten- 
tion, took  Mette  by  the  hand  and  led  her  away, 
OS  if  to  guard  her  against  the  fire,  which  was 
making  way  against  tiie  wind,  and  the  poacher 
took  his  g^  and  clapped  the  muzzle  to  ihe  ani- 
mal's ear,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At  the  report 
Mette  turned  round  with  a  scream  just  in  time 
to  see  her  poor  Isabel  drop  down  on  the  heath. 
Tears  flowed  down  the  young  girl's  pale  cheeks. 

"  The  creature  is  as  dead  as  a  herring  !"  cried 
Mads,  as  if  to  console  its  mistress,  "  and  did  not 
even  hear  the  report."  And  taking  the  saddle 
and  parcels  on  one  shoulder  and  the  gun  on  the 
other,  he  now  informed  the  fugitives  that  his 
palace  was  not  far  off,  and  invited  them  to  follow 
nim  as  speedily  as  they  could ;  adding  as  he  set 
off  with  long  strides  and  double-quick  pace, 
"  Don't  look  back,  but  remember  Lot's  wife." 

Impeded  by  her  long  riding  habit  which  every 
moment  got  entangled  in  the  heather,  the  young 
girl  could  proceed  but  slowly,  and  often  stumbled ; 
seeing  this,  the  lieutenant,  without  asking  per- 
mission, took  her  upon  his  arm,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  resistance,  persisted  in  carrying  her. 
Though  a  pretty  girl's  specific  weight  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  an  ugly  one,  yet  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  easier  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  first,  particularly  if  a  man  is  in 
love,  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  my  veracity  will 
not  be  doubted,  when  I  relate,  that  the  lieutenant 
carried  his  beloved  full  half-a-quarter  of  a  mile 
without  resting.  Black  Mads  offered  several 
times  to  exchange  burdens  with  him,  but  he  al- 
ways shook  his  head ;  while  the  young  girl  with 
one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  with  the  other  fan- 
ning him  with  his  hat,  and  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  forehead,  endeavoured  to  lighten  her  own 
weight  and  make  him  stronger. 

**  Here  we  are  at  my  home ! "  at  length  ex- 
claimed their  guide,  throwing  down  his  parcels 
at  the  foot  of  a  little  heather  covered  hill. 

"  Where  I "  cried  the  lieutenant,  likewise  de- 
positing his  burthen,  and  looking  round  without 
being  able  to  discover  anything  that  resembled  a 
human  habitation. 

"Here !  "  answered  Mads,  moving  aside  a  very 
large  piece  of  turf.  **  A  few  days  ago  1  lived 
above  ground :  there  I  was  not  allowed  to  stay ; 
but  it  must  be  a  poor  mouse,  indeed,  that  has  not 
more  than  one  hole  to  creep  into."  Saying  which 
he  rolled  aside  some  large  stones,  thereby  bring- 
ing to  view  an  opening  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
creep  through. 

'^  It  looks  as  if  a  fox  had  been  unearthed  here," 
said  the  lieutenant. 

"  That's  just  how  we  want  it  to  look,"  replied 
the  poacher;  "but  before  we  go  in  we  must 
make  sure  that  nobody  is  watching  us.  I  don't 
mean  the  Ansbjerg  folk,  for  they  cannot  have 
got  past  the  burning  heath  yet — but  there  might 
be  other  stragglers  abroad." 

They  looked  round  on  all  sides,  but  no  living 
being  was  in  sight,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  side 
of  the  heath  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
BO  d(>nse  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  could 
not  penetrate  them. 


"Be  BO  good  as  to  stoop  and  follow  me,"  said 
Mads,  crawling  in  on  all  fours.  "  The  door  is 
low,  but  the  room  is  big  enough  to  hold  us  sQL 
Your  parcels  I  will  fetch  by  and  by." 

"With  some  trouble  the  young  people  followed 
their  guide,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  an  un- 
der-ground habitation,  consisting  of  a  good-^ed 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  large 
stones,  and  the  ceiling  formed  of  beams  placed 
close  to  each  other.  From  the  ceiling  hung  a 
lamp,  which  only  partially  lighted  up  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  viz.  two  beds,  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  one,  ranged  on  the  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  bench,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  chest,  and 
two  presses,  which  occupied  the  other.  In  the 
one  bed  lay  three  naked  children,  who,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers,  dived  down  under  the 
bed-clothes  like  wild  ducks  into  the  water.  At 
the  edge  of  the  other  bed  sat  Lisbeth,  Mrs.  Mads, 
knitting  a  stocking,  which,  however,  she  let  fall 
into  her  lap  in  her  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the 
unexpected  guests.  At  one  end  of  the  table  stood 
a  little  red-haired  man,  clad  in  skin  from  hia 
chin  to  his  knees,  and  whom  the  host  prescnti-d 
to  his  guests  under  the  name  of  Mikkel  FQxbr\i*h 
"  We  were  beating  about  the  bush,  one  day/'  he 
added^  smiling,  "in  search  of  his  half-brother, 
when  we  came  upon  this  berth.  Mikkel  thinks 
that  it  was  a  robbers'  den  in  olden  times;  but 
it  might  perhaps  also  have  been  a  grave  mound, 
for  we  found  a  couple  of  black  jars  containing 
ashes  and  bones."* 

At  the  words  robbers^  den  the  young  girl  shud- 
dered. Her  betrothed^  observing  it,  said  in 
French,  "Fear  not,  my  beloved,  here  we  are 
safe ;  but  it  grieves  me  that  the  first  dwelling  1 
take  you  into  should  be  one  that  inspires  you  with 
fear  and  disgust." 

"  I  will  show  you  my  domains,"  continued  the 
poacher,  opening  a  door  in  the  background.  ''  This 
is  my  kitchen,  where  we  can  never  venture  to 
light  a  fire  except  at  night ;  it  is  also  my  larder," 
he  added,  pointing  to  a  salting  tub  and  some 
haunches  of  venison  which  were  hanging  in  the 
chimney  to  be  smoked ;  "  I  have  bread  and  meat, 
also,  and  when  I  was  last  in  Viborg  I  got  a  drop 
of  mead  in  exchange  for  a  deer-skin."  With 
these  words,  he  placed  a  stone  jug  and  a  wooden 
platter  on  the  table :  "  Eat  and  dnnk  as  much  as 
you  please  of  what  the  house  contains ;  and  when 
you  wish  to  go  away  you  shall  have  a  good  guide." 

The  young  lieutenant  pressed  Sie  feithfol 
Troglodyte's  hand,  saying,  "At  this  moment  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  my  heartfelt 
thanks."  ^ 

"I  will  not  accept  any,"  interrupted  Black 
Mads ;  "  only  promise  that  you  will  never  betray 
me,  or  tell  any  one  where  my  cave  is ! " 

The  promise  was  given  with  the  aincerest 
assurances  that  it  should  be  kept)  and  the  young 
ftigitives  enjoyed  a  breakfast  to  which  hunger  and 

•  Such,  Sattestuer,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  anwro- 
men  in  Denmark,  and  have  furnished  a  great  I^.^  . 
contents  of  the  rich  museum  of  Northern  Antt<initi«  ^ 
Copenhagen, — Tran$% 
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joy  at  having  escaped  from  their  pursuers  gave  a 
peculiar  relish,  and  following  their  host's  advice 
they  determined  not  to  set  out  again  upon  their 
journey  before  evening. 

Mikkel  offered  to  go  out  and  reconnoitre.  The 
first  time  he  went  fbrth  he  did  not  get  further 
than  to  the  opening  of  the  cave,  from  whence  he 
gave  the  information  that  the  pursuers  had  got 
round  the  fire,  and  had  divided  into  two  parties, 
and  were  now  riding  towards  the  west.  Some 
hours  after  he  ventured  out  a  short  distance  on 
the  heath,  an4  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
they  were  now  proceeding  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  heath  would 
probably  be  safe,  as  having  scoured  the  country 
around  they  would  not  suppose  that  the  fugitives 
were  still  there.  In  consequence,  Black  Mads 
left  the  hiding-place  a  little  after  mid-day,  to 
order  a  carriage  for  the  fugitives,  in  the  nearest 
Tillage  not  on  the  track  of  the  pursuers :  how- 
ever, on  his  way  he  met  a  young  man  whom  he 
discovered  to  be  the  lieutenant's  servant,  who,  by 
mistaking  one  rivulet  for  another,  had  missed  the 
spot  where  he  was  to  meet  his  master,  and  was 
now  in  searcli  of  him.  Mads  having  ascertained 
that  all  was  as  he  said,  returned  to  the  cavern 
with  the  ypung  mm,  and,  shortly  after,  the  young 


couple  were  rolling  over  the  heath  in  the  carriage 
which  the  servant  had  brought  with  him ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  they  arrived  safely  at 
Vestervig,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
immediately  performed. 

Miss  Mette,  if  we  may  still  call  her  so,  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  her  parents  asking  their  for- 
giveness, but  as  long  as  her  mother  lived  this  was 
denied.  However,  after  the  old  lady's  death,  the 
Squire  relented,  and  his  daughter  and  her  husband 
then  left  the  little  farm  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  dwelt,  and  went  to  live  at  Ansbjerg  with 
him,  and  so  happy  did  the  old  gentleman  feel  in 
their  society,  that,  at  the  solicitations  of  the 
grateful  young  couple,  he  offered  Black  Mads  the 
situation  of  wood-ranger  on  his  property.  The 
poacher,  thus  retrieved  from  his  lawless  life, 
became  on  honest  member  of  society,  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  brothers  of  the  craft  which  he  had 
formerly  followed,  and  a  faithful  ally  of  NieU 
Gamekeeper,  who  generally  spent  his  cvenixkga 
at  Mads'  cottage^  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
tankard  of  beer.  As  for  yoimg  Squire  Kai,  he 
soon  got  the  better  of  his  disappointment,  and 
married  a  lady  who,  though  having  fewer  per- 
sonal attractions  than  Miss  Mette,  had  even  greater 
store  of  this  world's  goods. 
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It  was  not  that  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
extra  loyalty,  but  because  my  annual  holiday 
eame  off  at  the  precise  nick  of  time  when  Her 
Majesty  set  out  for  Ireland,  that  I  found  myself 
in  the  Queen's  wake  the  other  day,  and  treading 
close  upon  the  Eoyal  heels,  when  I  set  forth  upon 
ft  trip  long  ago  determined  upon,  to  the  good  city 
of  Dublin.  I  had  never  before  set  foot  upon  Irish 
ground,  but  having  received  an  invitation  from  an 
old  Mend  with  whom  I  knew  I  could  make  my- 
ielf  perfectly  at  home,  and  tempted  besides  by  the 
reputation  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  I  resolved  to 
devote  my  week's  leave  of  absence  to  such  a 
glance  at  the  green  isle  as  fate  might  permit  in 
the  course  of  a  six  days'  ramble. 

With  this  view,  in  company  with  a  few  young 
friends,  I  took  the  rail  as  far  as  Chester,  on  the 
Monday;  slept  there,  afl«r  walking  through  the 
streets  and  arcades  of  the  old  city  by  gas-light, 
Mid  proceeded  the  next  morning  along  the  margin 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  as  far  as  Bangor — 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  and  delightful  rail- 
way run  in  all  England.  At  Bangor  our  party 
alighted,  and  proceeded  on  foot  over  the  hilla  to 
the  Menai  Bridge,  and,  crossing  it,  proceeded 
onwards  on  the  northern  side  of  the  strait  to  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  the  world-famed  tube,  the  mar- 
vels of  whose  construction  and  triumphant  erection 
are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitiUation.  First 
mounting  to  the  top  of  it,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
n^^^guificent  prospect  around,  and  then  passine 


through  it,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  we 
lunched  merrily  in  the  neighbouring  inn,  and 
taking  the  next  passing  train  to  Holyhead,  arrived 
there  early  in  the  afternoon.  Holyhead  is  a 
rambling,  straggling,  half- finished,  half  ruined, 
out-of-thc- world  sort  of  place,  infested  with  ragged 
touters,  with  sun-burnt  faces,  who  pass  their  in- 
fant lives  in  the  attempt  to  lug  into  no  end  of 
unsavoury  dens,  miscalled  coffee  shops  and  taverns, 
the  luckless  strangers  whom  the  iron  road  dis- 
charges from  its  embrace  and  delivers  over  to 
their  very  questionable  hospitality.  At  one  of 
the  most  specious  of  these  houses  of  entertainment 
five  of  us  sat  down  to  tea,  which,  to  the  credit  of 
Welch  alacrity,  stirred  up  by  frequent  appeals  to 
the  bell,  was  brought  in  after  waiting  rather 
more  than  an  hour  for  its  appearance — ond  in 
consideration,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  the  labour 
involved  in  its  preparation,  had  to  be  paid  for  at 
about  double  the  customary  charge. 

The  Cambrian  steamer  was  to  sail  at  half -past 
six,  and  having  strolled  upon  the  pier  imtil  the 
bell  gave  note  of  warning,  we  hastened  on  board, 
where  wo  foimd  a  pretty  numerous  company  who 
had  taken  possessiom  of  the  cabins  and  seats, 
where  not  a  few  of  them  hod  literally  laid  them- 
selves out  for  the  endurance  rather  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  transit.  The  wind  blew  a  rather  stiff 
breeze  inshore;  the  clouds  lowered  black  and 
heavy,  and  the  dark  green  billows  showec' 
their  vf hite  summits  along  the  line  of  the  seawa' 
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hoiizon.  We  started  punctually  at  the  appointed 
time;  and  having,  in  a  few  minutes,  cleared  the 
harbour  and  the  sheltering  points  of  land  on  either 
side,  were  soon  pitching  and  rolling  about  in  a 
style  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  a  landsman's 
notions  of  comfort.  Twilight  came  on  rapidly, 
and  as  it  grew  darker  the  wind  blew  stronger, 
and  the  waves  wildly  dashed  over  the  deck,  produc- 
cing  many  a  wet  jacket.  The  sailors  promised  us 
a  "dirty  passage,"  and  the  older  voyagers  got 
into  their  oil-skin  great-coats.  It  soon  became 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stand  without  hold- 
ing on  to  something — the  unfortunate  ladies,  of 
whom  there  were  a  goodly  number,  were  long 
before  dark  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition — and 
fully  one  half  of  the  gentlemen,  most  of  them 
from  cockney-land,  were  in  no  better  trim.  The 
anticipations  of  a  dirty  passage  were,  however, 
not  realized  to  their  full  extent.  Though  it  light- 
ened a  good  deal  after  dark,  we  heard  no  note  of 
thunder,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  dark  clouds 
partially  cleared  off  and  the  stars  shone  out.  As 
the  vessel  drew  near  the  Irish  coast  the  wind 
lulled  considerably,  and  many  who  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  cabins  now  came  forth  on  the 
look  out  for  the  Kingstown  light.  It  soon  hove 
in  sight,  and  not  long  after  our  captain,  armed 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  sent  a  couple  of  rockets 
aloft  to  give  notice  of  our  arrival.  The  signal 
was  answered  from  the  shore,  and  having  first 
narrowly  escaped  running  foul  of  a  man  of  war 
which,  its  rigging  swarming  with  flags,  lay 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  we  stopped 
alongside  the  quay,  and,  carpet-bags  in  hand, 
hurried  on  shore,  after  a  passage  of  exactly  five 
hours. 

It  wanted  less  than  half  an  hour  of  midnight 
when  we  stepped  into  one  of  the  open  cars 
which  on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway  do 
duty  as  second-class  carriages.  There  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  near  half  an  hour  before  the 
train  moved  on,  which  it  did  at  length  at  the 
command  of  an  official,  who  having  finished  a 
very  deliberate  conversation  with  a  friend,  at  last 
uttered  his  fiat,  "  Go  on,  Jack,"  and  on  we  rolled. 
But  we  stopped  again  in  two  or  three  minutes  at 
Salt  Hill,  and  out  jumped  a  dozen  or  two  of 
our  fellow-passengers,  any  one  of  whom  might 
have  walked  the  distance  ten  times  over  in  the 
time  we  had  wasted  in  waiting.  We  stopped  at 
various  stations  on  the  short  route,  setting  down 
passengers.  At  one  of  them  as  the  train  drew  up, 
there  came  shambling  forward  that  identical  old 
"  Charley, "  who  forty  yeare  ago  slept  nightly  in 
his  watch  box  near  Temple  Bar — bent  double 
with  age,  and  bearing  in  his  withered  hand  the 
well-known  old  lanthom  of  three-gallon  capacity : 
he  twice  gave  hoarse  utterance  to  a  sound  which 
we  can  only  represent  in  writing  by  the  letters 
"  B'berrryub,"  and  which  upon  inquiry  we  under- 
stood was  intended  for  "Merrion,"  the  name  of  the 
station  at  which  we  were  momentarily  halting. 
Arrived  at  Dublin,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering that  I  had  been  participating  in  a  sitz- 
bath  all  the  way  from  Kingstown,  the  cushions  of 
the  open  carriage  into  which  we  had  inadver- 


tently stepped  having  become  thoroughly  sodden 
through  exposure  to  the  late  rains. 

It  was  now  nearly  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
judging  it  too  late  to  knock  up  my  kind  friends, 
who  resided  at  two  miles  distance,  I  applied,  irith 
my  companions,  to  a  functionary  installed  in  a 
kind  of  office,  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  pro- 
fessed to  direct  travellers  to  houses  where  they 
would  meet  with  good  accommodation.  He  gave 
us  a  ticket  to  an  hotel  where  he  assured  as  we 
should  find  eight  beds  unoccupied,  and  which  he 
averred  lay  at  the  distance  of  but  half  a  mile. 
With  hard  walking,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide, 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  it  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  We  found  the  hotel  shut  up,  but  a  light 
still  burning  in  the  hall.  Our  appeals  to  the 
door  were  answered  immediately ;  but  the  appa< 
rition  of  five  muddy  pedestrians — for  we  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  car — all  armed  with  carpet- 
bags, was  greeted  with  a  tremendous  choras  of 
laughter  from  a  group  of  young  fellows  chatter- 
ing and  smoking  cigars  round  a  sort  of  open  bar, 
in  which  sat  a  young  lady,  framed  like  a  picture 
— not  exactly  that  of  a  Madonna — the  priestess 
of  an  alcohohc  shrine.  I  produced  the  card  given 
us  at  the  railway  station,  and  demanded  sleeping- 
rooms. 

''  It  is  all  a  mistake,"  said  the  head-waiter,  who 
now  made  his  appearance;  "we  have  but five-and- 
thirty  beds,  and  there  are  threescore  people  in 
them.  Sorry,  but  we  can't  accommodate  you 
here." 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  ?" 

"  There    is   the    hotel   higher  up  the 

street,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  pretty  wcU  full; 
but  you  can  try  it." 

"  We're  rather  ftiU  here,"  said  one  of  the  amok* 
ing  party — beds,  floors,  tables,  and  all ;  but  jou 
shall,  one  of  you,  sleep  on  my  table — thafs  it- 
capital  mahogany — for  a  sovereign,  with  a  proviso 
that  you  allow  me  to  stretch  myself  under  if 

**  These  two  chairs  are  mine,"  said  another; 
''  you  shaU  sit  up  in  one  of  them  for  the  same 
price,  if  you  like." 

These  liberal  offers,  which  were  declined  vrith 
thanks,  sent  us  further  a-field.  The  next  hotel  at 
which  we  applied  was  still  more  tightly  crammed^ 
and  the  waiter  reused  to  admit  us  within  the 
door,  from  an  evident  fear  lest  once  in  we  should 
decline  to  retreat.  He  directed  us  to  another— 
that  other  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  with  equal  bad 
success.  At  length  one  man,  compassionating  our 
case,  as  we  stood  in  the  drizzling  rain,  vrhich 
seemed  to  have  set  in  doggedly,  advised  ns  to  try 
some  of  the  private  lodging-houses.  We  had 
little  hopes  from  that,  because  the  streets  were 
resounding  on  all  sides  with  the  noise  of  belated 
travellers  banging  at  doors  to  be  admitted,  to 
whose  appeals  nobody  seemed  to  respond.  But  no 
other  chance  remained,  and  we  began  trying  our 
hand  rather  indiscriminately  at  the  knockers.  At 
this  some  of  our  party  were  so  far  succesafhl  as  to 
bring  now  and  ^en  a  sleepy  servant-girl  to  the 
door.  All  they  could  do,  however,  was  to  send  us 
further  on,  to  find  a  like  reception  at  other  pl^oes- 

We  were  well  nigh  makii^  up  our  xninda  to 
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pass  the  night  in  the  muddy  streets,  when  the 
glimmering  of  a  light  in  an  area  induced  another 
assault  upon  the  knocker  of  a  respectahle-looking 
house.  In  a  few  moments  a  grinning  Irish  lass 
appeared  in  the  area  shading  tibe  candle  with  her 
hand. 

"Mary,"  said  I,  '*  good  luck  to  you !  have  you 
any  beds : ''  and  I  looked  half  hopefully  at  the  good- 
natored  face  that  told  me  she  had  leaped  out  of 
her  own  to  answer  the  unconscionable  row  we 
had  made. 

''Beds !"  said  she,  ''I  should  think  we  had  — 
the  saints  be  praised! '' 

"Thank  heaven !"  I  ejaculated  internally,  "we 
are  housed  at  last." 

"  With  thravellers  tucked  in  *em" — said  she. 

"The  devil!"  I  exploded  aloud.  "But  can't 
you  come  up,  asthore— sure  you  can  make  room 
for  us — ^at  any  rate,  you  will  surely  come  up  and 
open  the  door,  and  do  what  you  can  to  save  us 
from  walking  the  streets  all  night." 

"  Thin  it's  the  misthress  knows  best — but  any- 
how, I  don't  mind  seein'  about  it." 

And  off  she  goes  to  see  about  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  is  opened,  and  the 
miBtress,  a  quiet,  elderly  dame,  "  given  to  hospi- 
tahty,"  comes  gliding  stealthily  down  the  stairs. 
As  the  grinning  damsel  holds  the  door  in  her  hand 
we  enter  one  at  a  time.  She  is  evidently  alarmed 
at  our  number,  and,  as  the  last  makes  his  appear- 
ance, 

"  Has  your  mother  sent  any  more  of  you  ?  "  she 
inquires ;  and  being  assured  that  this  is  all  the 
family,  ahuts  the  door  quietly ;  and  then  a  curious 
parley  follows.  The  good  lady  of  the  house, 
which  is  a  roomy  and  substantial  mansion,  has  every 
bed  in  it  carrying  double,  and  can  afford  us  no 
accommodation ;  but  it  is  something,  as  we  begin 
to  feel,  to  be  housed  from  the  mud  and  driving 
rain,  and  we  have  no  intention,  come  what  will, 
of  turning  out  again.  She,  on  her  part,  has  no 
notion  of  turning  us  out,  but  invites  us  up  into 
the  drawing-room,  which,  though  let  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  is  at  this  moment  empty,  he  being 
fast  asleep  in  the  room  above.  We  ascend  gin- 
gerly, and  seat  ourselves,  while  the  servant  un- 
dertakes a  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  on  our 
behalf.  She  is  absent  on  this  expedition  more 
than  half  an  hour ;  but  her  exertions  are  all  in 
vain ;  and,  finally,  there  is  nothing  left  lor  it  but 
to  make  the  best  of  the  used-up  resources  of  the 
house,  and  remain  where  we  are.  Mistress  and 
maid  now  set  forth  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Now 
a  sheet,  now  a  rug,  now  a  blanket,  is  rummaged  up 
from  some  long-forgotten  depository,  and  bed 
number  one  is  rigged  up  on  the  sofa,  of  which  I 
We  the  luck  to  get  possession.  By  and  by  an 
X-bedstead  crawls  up-stairs,  and  that,  with  the  aid 
of  further  coverings,  provides  the  needful  for  two 
more.  The  maid  now  suggests,  that  as  the  gen- 
tlemen in  No.  6  are  sleeping  on  two  feather  beds, 
It  might  be  practicable  to  draw  one  of  them  from 
beneath  them — and  they  mayhap  none  the  wiser. 
The  ttiistress  doubts  very  much  the  success  of  the 
^periment,  and  rather  relucts  at  the  enterprise. 

"  i^^ther  it  is  Anally  re8olve4  on  ^nd  aocomj)hBhed, 


I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  good  women  are  absent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  reappear  lugging  in  a  broad  feather  bed, 
which  by  their  united  efforts  is  soon  made  up  on 
the  floor,  and  we  are  all  at  length  accommodated, 
after  a  sort,  and  left  to  court  sleep  with  what 
success  we  may. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  peculiar  in  a  preju- 
dice which  I  have  always  entertained;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  that  sonorous  invitation  to  slumber 
which  many  worthy  persons  give  forth  from  their 
nostrils  when  they  are  themselves  fast  locked  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  so  far  from  beguiling  me 
to  a  like  state  of  forgetfulness,  invariably  keeps  me 
awake,  and  would,  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced, 
prove  in  my  case  the  best  remedy  that  could  be 
administered  for  an  overdose  of  laudanum.  So  it 
happened  that  my  first  night  in  Dublin  was  passed 
without  a  wink  of  sleep,  in  listening  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  member  of  our  company,  who  had 
no  sooner  laid  down  than  he  conmienced  a  solo  on 
the  nasal  organ,  which  endured  without  a  pause 
till  it  was  broken  off  by  a  sudden  staccato,  when 
he  was  roused  up  by  his  neighbour  in  the  morning. 
To  this  circumstance  it  was  that  I  owed  my  con- 
sciousness that  Dublin  was  alive  all  that  night — 
and  that,  unlucky  as  I  and  my  party  had  been  in 
our  search  after  accommodation,  there  were  consi- 
derable numbers  of  others  who  were  infinitely 
worse  off.  The  noise  of  hurrying  foot-passengers, 
and  the  banging  at  the  doors  of  lodging-houses  and 
hotels,  and  the  plaintive  appeals  of  bewildered 
strangers,  wandering  houseless  in  the  rain,  never 
ceased  all  the  night  through.  I  was  beginning  to 
lose  my  recollection  about  six  o'clock,  when  the 
beams  of  the  morning-sun  darted  into  the  room 
across  the  wide  street,  and  revealing  the.  curious 
figure  my  companions  cut,  sprawling  in  their  ex- 
temporised couches,  aroused  me  with  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  brought  me  to  my  feet. 

It  was  necessary  to  clear  out  before  the  tenant 
of  the  drawing-room  should  by  any  chance  make 
his  appearance ;  and  as  we  had  all  laid  down  in 
our  clothes,  but  little  time  was  lost  in  dressing. 
We  bade  farewell  to  our  considerate  hostess  while 
it  was  yet  early,  and  feeling  the  need  of  some  sub- 
slitute  for  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  set  forward  in 
search  of  a  warm  bath,  which,  in  such  cases,  is 
the  best  reviver.  This  we  had  no  diflSculty  in 
finding,  a  respectable  bathing-establishment  ex- 
isting not  far  from  the  house  in  which  we  had 
passed  the  night.  The  baths  were  excellent  of 
their  kind,  though  they  offered  but  an  imperfect 
opportunity  of  making  one's  toilet,  after  the  agree- 
able refreshment  of  a  stretch  at  one's  ease  in  the 
warm  brine.  "With  every  other  accommodation, 
there  was  no  fresh  water  to  be  had ;  and  when  I 
asked  the  attendant  how  I  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
salt  from  my  hands  and  face,  "  Sure,"  said  he, 
"  you  can  do  that  at  home." 

Invigorated  by  the  bath,  and  parting  there 
with  two  of  our  companions,  we  soon  emerge  into 
Sackville-street,  where,  hailing  a  carman,  I  direct 
him  to  drive  me  and  my  two  friends  to  the  classio 
banks  of  the  Peddle,  giving  him  the  address  of 
my  Irish  host  t>t*  the  locality  of  which  I  bud  not 
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the  remotest  conception.  He  is  plainly  no  wiser 
than  myself  in  this  respect — but  he  dnves  us  off 
to  a  neighbouring  stand,  where,  alighting,  he 
holds  a  consultation  of  a  few  minutes  with  some 
of  his  brethren,  and  then  remounting,  rattles  us  off 
at  a  brisk  trot,  through  a  sea  of  mud  covering  the 
horse's  fetlocks  at  every  step.  We  find  the  motion 
of  the  car,  however,  most  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
and  as  we  trundle  along  sideways,  are  struck  with 
the  noble  aspect  of  the  city,  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  the  loftiness 
of  many  of  the  private  ones,  and,  above  all,  the 
ample  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  perfect  con- 
venience afforded  for  traffic,  by  the  spacious  quays 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  But  we  soon  begin 
to  dive  into  a  quarter  the  very  reverse  of  all  this, 
where,  amid  foetid  and  narrow  thoroughfares,  and 
incensed  with  indescribably  filthy  odours,  rises 
the  dun  and  dilapidated  tower  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral.  This  quarter  is  evidently  the  Rookery 
of  Dublin ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  studied  from  the 
seat  of  a  car,  and  leaving  it  rapidly  in  our  rear, 
we  soon  alight  at  my  friend's  house,  where  we 
find  the  family  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to 
breakfast — and  our  troublesome  wanderings  at  an 
end.  A  hasty  toilet,  followed  by  a  hearty  break- 
fast, during  the  discussion  of  which  the  sun 
shines  out  in  all  his  splendour  and  gives  promise 
of  a  glorious  day, — and  we  are  ready  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  Merrion- square,  where  her  Majesty  is 
expected  to  grace  the  Exhibition  with  her  pre- 
sence. 

Of  the  Exhibition  itself  there  is  no  need  that  I 
should  say  anything.  All  the  world  knows  that 
it  is  most  admirably  got  up,  and  that  it  is  inferior 
in  nothing  save  extent,  and  save  perhaps  a  little 
extra  gaudiness  in  the  internal  decorations,  to  the 
monster  spectacle  in  Hyde  Park.  At  the  same 
time  it  possesses  one  powerful  attraction  of  which 
the  London  Exhibition  could  not  boast — I  allude 
of  course  to  the  galleries  of  pictures  by  ancient 
and  modem  masters,  which  together  form  a  col- 
lection unrivalled,  both  in  value  and  in  number, 
by  any  to  which  the  public  of  Great  Britain  have 
ever  had  access,  and  which  alone  is  worth  a  pil- 
grimage to  see.  We  had  some  difficulty  to  squeeze 
our  way  in,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  money- 
taking  arrangements  might  be  improved,  without 
much  expenditure  of  genius,  and  that  a  better 
exchequer  might  be  elaborated  than  the  very 
unexceptionable  hat  of  the  receiver-general,  into 
which  our  coins  were  pitched  as  we  paid  the 
price  of  admission.  Within  we  found  the  cata- 
logues tumbled  in  a  heap  on  the  fioor,  and  the 
salesman  at  his  wits'  end,  bothered  by  his  nume- 
rous customers,  and  clamouring  in  vain  for  a  table 
on  which  to  arrange  his  goods.  The  building  is 
handsome  and  light,  and  excellently  adapted  for 
its  purpose.  The  Queen,  God  bless  her !  was 
there,  and  looked  well,  though  a  little  flushed, 
perhaps,  from  the  somewhat  imceremonious  re- 
ception which  on  that  morning  a  people  enthu- 
siastic to  a  proverb,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
presence  of  royalty,  spontaneously  awarded  her. 
Arm  in  arm  with  the  Prince,  and  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  she  made  a  rapid  tour  through 


the  galleries,  and  disappeared  under  the  great 
organ,  swelling  with  a  peal  of  welcome,  soon  after 
noon-day. 

A  leisurely  ramble  round  the  city  was  a  plea- 
sant relief  to  the  glare  of  the  Exhibition.  Bnblin, 
in  spite  of  its  mud,  and  the  evidences,  all  too 
numerous,  of  melancholy  dilapidation  which  meet 
us  here  and  there,  can  hardly  fail  to  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  the  stranger  the  more  familiar  he 
becomes  with  its  aspect.  The  Bank  of  Ireland, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Four  Courts,  the  Tm- 
versity,  the  venerable  cathedrals,  the  numerous  and 
noble  bridges  —  all  are  evidences  of  nobihtyin 
design  and  liberality  in  expenditure.  The  public 
ways  are  with  few  exceptions  spacious  and  con- 
venient —  the  squares  ample  and  well  laid  out  — 
the  shops,  many  of  them,  are  scenes  of  luxurious 
magnificence,  hardly  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
the  most  ostentatious  in  London  —  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  people,  so  far  as  our  brief  experience  goes, 
are  uniformly  kind  and  civil.  Altogether  the  im- 
pression made  upon  a  stranger,  by  a  visit  to  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  is  more  than  commonly  satis- 
factory and  gratifying.  One  thing  seemed  espe- 
cially worthy  of  praise,  and  that  is,  the  absence  of 
that  spirit  of  extortion  so  prevalent  on  this  side  the 
Irish  Channel,  which  leads  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  an  exi- 
gency, and  to  make  a  victim  of  the  stranger  in 
his  hour  of  need.  To  our  taste,  the  Dublin  car, 
independent  of  the  comparative  lowness  of  the 
fare,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  London  cab— 
it  travels  more  quickly,  and  more  comfortably -- 
gives  more  freedom  of  view,  and  in  case  of  acci- 
dent is  safer,  as  all  you  have  to  do  if  you  find 
yourself  falling,  is  to  step  off  the  conveyance 
and  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

Ketuming  on  foot  through  the  district  around 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  part  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Coombe,  and  through  which  we  had  been 
driven  in  the  morning,  we  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  recognising  the  distinguishing  and  not  very 
agreeable  peculiarities  of  the  locality.    Into  nar- 
row and  muddy  streets,  iU-paved  or  unpaved, 
hundreds  of  narrower,  more  filthy  and  gloomy 
courts  and  passages  disgorge  each  a  swarming  tri- 
bute of  squalor  and  half-naked  wretchedness.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  reeks  in  a  stew  of  villanous 
stenches,  which  would  appear  to  have  their  head- 
quarters in  dead  and  rotten  "  Marrow -bone  Lane,' 
but  which  permeate  every  avenue,  and  infect  every 
breath  you  draw  in  its  vile  vicinity.    The  nanD\r 
closes,  overshadowed  by  the  cathedral,  and  the 
slums  debouching  in   Patrick-street,  and  other 
streets  of  a  like  description,  all  teeming  with  lifo 
and  laziness,  seem  to  be  at  once  the  clothes  (if 
rags  are  clothes)  and  provision  marts,  the  lain 
and  lodgings  of  the  most  hopeless,  careless,  and 
demoralized    class    that    Ireland    or   any  land 
can  produce.     Lounging  lazy  men,  and  barefoot, 
rag-ridden  hags  of  women,  lie  and  squat  about 
the  door-steps  and  pavements  in  spite  of  drizzhng 
rain  and  viscid  mud.     Among  them  walk  the 
stately  forms  of  young  girls  with  mop-looking 
heads  of  matted  hair,  and  naked  toes  hm  bmied 
in  the  mire  —  while  younger  children,  inured  to 
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deprivation  of  eveiy  sort,  wander  heedless  hither 
and  thither.  In  dark  holes  of  shops,  coals  and 
"murphies,"  peat-sods,  vegetables  and  bntter- 
milk,  are  retailed  by  dusky  dealers,  whose  stores 
are  mingled  with  malodorous  dens,  where  in  con- 
fosed  and  tangled  piles  lie  the  unwashed  robes  and 
rags  which  one  cannot  help  thinking  are  the  iden- 
tical habiliments  of  which  the  wretched  women 
and  children  have  stripped  themselves  for  food. 
The  district  is  far  more  repulsive  in  outward 
aspect  than  the  worst  looking  of  similar  rookeries 
in  London,  (and  of  which,  S)r  aught  I  know,  it 
may  have  been  the  original  pattern,)  because  we 
miss  here  the  flaunting  gin-shop,  which  sheds  a 
meretricious  glare  upon  such  scenes  at  home. 
The  Irish  whiskey-shop  has  no  such  magnificent 
pretensions,  but  is  a  simple  grocer's  shop,  in  this 
part  of  Dublin  of  the  humblest  sort,  and  serves 
by  no  means  as  a  set-off  to  the  surrounding 
poverty.  I  had  heard  much  of  Irish  beggars,  and 
naturally  expected  to  And  tbem  on  the  alert  in  such 
an  arena  as  this ;  but  no  appeal  was  made  to  me 
for  charity,  and.  beyond  the  solicitations  of  a  few 
tattered  urchins  who  were  eager  to  introduce  us  to 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  we  suffered  no  kind 
of  molestation.  The  appearance  of  the  dwellings 
in  this  singular  locality  is  something  perfectly 
unique.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  can 
come  under  the  denomination  of  property,  because 
there  is  about  them  no  visible  trace  of  repair,  or 
attempt  at  repair,  beyond  the  stuffing  in  of  an  old 
rag  to  keep  out  the  wind. 

It  came  on  to  rain  in  torrents  while  we  were 
yet  hngering  in  the  Coombe  and  its  approaches ; 
and  though  the  descending  shower  had  but  little 
effect  in  housing  the  swarming  lazzaroni  of  the 
place,  it  drove  us  to  our  hospitable  quarters, 
▼here,  dinner  being  duly  honoured,  we  answered 
the  pattering  of  the  storm  without  with  songs 
and  music  within,  and  closed  an  evening  of  cheer- 
fulness and  harmony  by  induing  an  Irish  night- 
cap woven  from  the  fibreless  contents  of  the 
whiskey  bottle. 

On  the  following  morning  the  sun  did  not  con- 
descend to  show  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  which  I 
ought  to  have  seen  from  my  chamber  window, 
were  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  screen  of  mist. 
But  we  had  made  up  our  minds  for  an  excursion 
to  the  Dargle,  and  to  the  Darglo,  let  the  weather 
behave  as  it  might,  we  had  resolved  to  go.  At 
nine  o'clock,  therefore,  the  car,  in  obedience  to  pre- 
vious orders,  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  having  first 
liberally  victualled  and  liquored  it,  and  provided 
ourselves  with  rugs  and  railway  wrappers  in  case 
of  the  worst,  off  we  drove  in  company  with  our 
host.  The  way  lay  for  some  time  in  a  nearly 
parallel  route  with  the  course  of  the  Dublin  and 
B^ingstown  Bailway,  and  afforded  us  a  fine  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  and  of  the  heights  beyond 
Kingstown.  But  we  soon  left  these  in  our  rear, 
and  drove  into  Bray,  where,  stopping  to  bait  the 
horse  for  a  few  minutes,  we  were  regularly 
beleaguered  by  a  pretty  numerous  sample  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  who,  with  fruit  to  sell,  peaches, 
grapes,  apricots,  &c.,  could  not  bo  persuaded  but 


that  we  had  come  on  purpose  to  buy.    Bray  has 
the  appearance  of  a  neat  market-town,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  a  ron^antic  district  closed  in  with  rather 
lofty  mountains  at  no  great  distance.    From  Bray, 
as  we  gradually  approach  the  ravine  of  the  Dar- 
gle, the  scenery  becomes  more  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, and  the  river,  rushing  with  a  hoarse 
noise  through  its  narrow  channel,  gleams  foamily 
at  intervals  through  the  foliage  that  lines  the 
road.      Stopping  at  the  gate  of  a  small  lodge, 
through  which  we  must    pass    to   the  private 
grounds,  and  directing  the  carman  to  wait  for  us 
a  mile  or  two  further  on,  having  first  relieved  him 
of  the  provisions,  we  proceed  beneath  the  over- 
hanging trees  to  ascend  the  precipitous  banks  of 
the  now  roaring  stream.     Owing  to  the  late  plen- 
tiful rains  the  water  of  the  Dargle  is  of  a  rich 
umber  tint,  almost  the  colour  of  its  own  rocks ; 
and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  there  is  such  an 
abund£uice  of  it  that  it  comes  tumbling  and  thun- 
dering headlong  down  with  a  voice  like  a  continu- 
ous crash,  and  carrying  broad  white  feather-beds 
of  foam  upon  its  surface,  which,  dashing  from 
rock  to  rock,  are  crushed  and  blown  into  atoms  as 
fast  as  they  are  formed.     The  spectacle  becomes 
more  savage  as  we  advance;  the  water  deepens 
in  colour,  and  the  huge  crags  that  lie  scattered  in 
mid-channel,  each  girdled  with  a  band  of  undu- 
lating foam,  appear  to  heave  and  sink  as  though 
some  mighty  enginery  were  at  work  unsettling 
them  from  their  foundations,  and  one  half  expects 
to  see  them  start  from  their  beds  and  go  roaring 
down  into  the  torrent  below.     Suddenly  the  path, 
which  has  led  us  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
in  a  wide  pool  the  clouds  of  snowy  foam  ride 
calmly  in  a  tranquil  eddy,  winds  up  a  steep  ascent 
between   the   trees,  and  brings  us,  after  a  few 
minutes'  walking,  to  a  pleasant  open  spot  imme- 
diately overhanging  the  river  at  a  height  of  some 
hundred  feet.     Here  stands  the  hermitage,  a  rus- 
tic shelter  furnished  with  seats,  and  placed  at  one 
of  the  best  points  of  view  along  the  whole  bank. 
The  view,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  exten- 
sive, the  spectator  being  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
trees  in  their  most  luxuriant  foliage,  and  which, 
rising  on  either  bank,  cross  and  intersect  each 
other  with  their  long  branches.      Below  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  dark  stream  and  white  foam  of 
the  river,  whose  hoarse  song  ever  drumming  upon 
the  ear  loses  at  this  height  its  savage  sound,  and 
with  its  wild  lullaby  half  invites  to  repose.     But 
instead  of  reposing  we  set  to  work  uncorking 
bottles  and  disembowelling  pies  and  pastry,  for 
which  our  rapid  ride  and  rather  laborious  walk 
had  furnished  a  good  appetite.     A  pleasant  hour 
we  passed  in  company  with  that  hoarse  syren  the 
Dargle  roaring  amid  her  rocks  and  whispering 
trees  a  never-ending  song — and  pleasanter  still 
we  should  have  found  it  but  for  the  presence  of  a 
couple  of  Irish  fiddlers,  who  had  forgotten  to 
learn  to  play  before  they  took  up  the  trade,  and 
who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  spare  us  the  in- 
fliction of  their  no-music,  of  which  the  jealous 
Dargle  fortunately  allowed  us  to  hear  but  little, 
duiing  our  repast, 

The  f.nst  bein;;  finished  we  pursued  our  way 
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to  a  point  of  yiew  called  ''The  Lover's  Leap." 
Here  the  scenery  assumes  a  new  character,  and 
one  too  of  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
river  lying  far  below,  its  voice  is  subdued  to  a 
pleasant  murmur.  The  trees  being  more  thinly- 
scattered  the  landscape  is  open,  and  we  are  af- 
fbtded  a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  both  near 
and  distant,  the  hx  horizon  being  bounded  by 
one  of  a  conical  shape  and  vast  dimensions.  The 
prospect  is  one  which  forms  a  noble  picture,  and 
I  recognised  it  at  the  first  glance  as  the  original 
of  more  than  one  admirable  production  which  I 
had  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  London  exhibitions. 
While  we  were  all  enjoying  the  view,  however, 
the  rain,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  done  no 
more  than  threaten  our  composure,  came  down 
in  a  sudden  torrent,  and  drove  us  to  seek  for 
shelter.  The  first  that  offered,  and  that  was  not 
till  we  were  tolerably  well  soaked,  was  an  Irish 
cabin  of  the  better  sort,  into  which  without  much 
ceremony  we  all  entered,  and  with  still  less  were 
all  cordially  welcome.  The  good  man  of  the 
house  was  from  home,  but  his  wife  was  in  the  act 
of  preparing  dinner  for  five  young  children,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  nine,  who  stood  round  a 
small  table,  each  with  a  little  tin  can  of  butter- 
milk in  its  hand.  The  dinner  consisted  of  about  half 
a  peck  of  potatoes  with  their  jackets  on,  which 
without  the  incumbrance  of  dish  or  plate,  were 
turned  out  upon  the  table.  The  children  seized 
them  incontinently  and  peeling  them  with  their 
fingers,  and  cooling  them  in  the  butterndlk,  ate 
them  with  a  relish,  and  a  rapidity  too,  unexam- 
pled in  my  experience.  Li  three  minutes  not  a 
vestige  of  one  remained.  The  children  looked 
remarkably  healthy,  and  it  was  evident  from  their 
behaviour,  and  their  uniform  quiet  obedience  to 
the  mother,  that  she  know  how  to  keep  them  in 
admirable  order.  The  eldest  boy  was  the  only 
one  barefooted,  but  his  shoes  and  socks  lay  on  a 
bench  in  the  corner,  and  he  had  only  taken  them 
off  that  he  might  serve  as  errand-boy  to  his  mo- 
ther without  the  risk  of  damaging  them. 

When  the  rain  had  in  some  small  measure 
abated,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  soon 
debouching  at  the  entrance  of  the  Powerscourt 
estate,  came  upon  a  crowd  of  cai*s,  carriages,  and 
vehicles  of  every  description,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen,  who  was  momentarily  expected  on 
a  visit  to  the  mansion  and  its  picturesque  vicinity. 
Among  them  was  our  own  car,  drawn  up  under 
shelter  of  a  tree.  Just  then  an  express  arrived  to 
announce  that,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather, 
her  Majesty's  visit  would  be  deferred.  This  un- 
welcome news  scattered  the  expectant  crowd,  who 
drove  off  in  various  directions.  We  were  not 
slow  in  following  the  example  thus  set  us ;  and 
having  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  warm  dry  rugs,  set 
our  faces  towards  Dublin,  returning  through 
Inmskerry  and  the  Scalp.  We  had  glimpses  of 
fine  mountainous  scenery  at  first  as  we  drove 
along,  but  soon  the  clouds  came  down  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  mountains  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  them.  ^  Of  Inniskerry,  which  is  an 
entirely  Protestant  town,  I  have  but  a  passing  re- 
pollection^  in  which  it  figures  as  a  neat,  clean,  and 


picturesque  spot.  Of  the  Scalp  I  suppose  I  shall 
ever  retion  the  image  which  in  that  peculiar  at- 
mosphere of  rain  and  mist  it  impressed  upon  my 
mind.  Let  the  reader  imagine  two  rugged  hilk 
of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a  mile 
in  length,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
ascending  on  either  side  at  an  angle  of  aboat 
thirty  degrees,  their  summits  lost  in  a  crown  of 
mist:  let  him  further  imagine  the  decliTitoas 
sides  of  these  hills,  which  fibce  the  road  along  the 
whole  distance,  sprinkled  all  over  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  with  enormous  masses  of  angular 
rocks  lying  in  the  utmost  confusion,  here  in  clus- 
ters, there  in  solitary  shapeless  masses,  some  of 
them  as  big  as  a  moderate  house,  and  others  no 
larger  than  he  could  lift,  and  all  thrown  about  in 
the  wildest  disorder  —  some  lying  half  embedded 
in  the  soil,  and  others  beetling  over  them  and 
threatening  to  topple  forward  into  the  road— and 
Le  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  Scalp.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  legend  connected  with  this  porten- 
tous-looking spot,  and  which  attributes  its  forma- 
tion to  the  Irish  Giant,  Mr.  Fin-ma-coul,  who  from 
some  cause  or  other  upset  a  load  of  building  ma- 
terials, while  carting  them  from  the  quairj,  and 
never  took  the  trouble  to  gather  them  up  again. 

We  were  scarcely  out  of  the  Scalp,  when  our 
Mend  the  carman  deemed  it  expedient  to  pull  up 
at  a  road- side  grocer's,  or  whiskey-shop,  to  refresh 
his  horse.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  which, 
perhaps,  is  peculiar  to  Lreland ;  by  giving  the  ani- 
mal a  couple  of  glasses  of  whi^ey.  He  took  none 
himself,  being  a  disciple  of  Father  Matthew,  "  but 
sure,"  said  he,  '*  the  baste  hasn't  taken  the  pledge, 
and  has  a  right  to  a  drop."  The  whiskey,  be  it 
remarked,  is  administered  to  the  horse  in  a  quart 
of  water,  and  it  is  only  accomplished  then  by  com- 
pressing his  nostrils  so  that  he  shan't  smell  it, 
because  if  he  did  he  woidd  decline  to  drink  it. 
Being  by  this  time  thoroughly  wet  through,  ve 
thought  it  advisable  to  partake  of  the  same  uni- 
versal restorative;  and  for  this  purpose  ve 
alighted  and  walked  into  the  house.  We  were 
pointed  to  a  refreshment  room,  in  which  was  a 
cheerful  fire  and  a  fair  stock  of  substantial  but 
astonishingly  dirty  ^imiture.  Mahogany  tables 
and  chairs  which  ^ould  have  been,  and  onoe  were, 
bright  with  French  polish,  were  absolutely  filthy 
with  the  smeary  stains  of  a  twelvemonth's  accumu- 
lation. I  had  observed  the  same  thing  at  Bray,  and 
could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  scmpulons 
and  appetising  cleanliness  of  the  roadside  inns  in 
England.  I  am  informed  that  such  neglect  i^ 
almost  universal  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  is  an  un- 
welcome one,  because  it  tdls  heavily  against  the 
Irish  domestic  character. 

Wishing  to  carry  home  with  us  some  memorial 
of  our  visit  to  the  Green  Island,  we  pulled  up  on 
our  way  home  at  a  respectable  shop  in  Pubiin, 
and  purchased  a  few  ornamental  artides  delicately 
carved  from  the  black  bog  oak.  The  shopkeeper 
presented  another  contrast,  and  a  rather  amusing 
one,  to  the  same  class  of  functionaries  at  home- 
His  dawdling  deliberation  was  a  perfect  study- 
He  moved  as  slowly  almost  as  the  huida  of  a  clock 
— paused  in  bis  motiows  to_  give  w  the  cnnent 
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news  of  the  day — warned  us  not  to  spend  all  our 
money  in  Dublin,  but  to  save  enough  to  carry  us 
home  again  —  and  then  ran  out  into  a  long  lauda- 
tion of  bonnie  Scotland,  whence,  judging  from  a 
plaid  scarf  over  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  party, 
he  supposed  we  had  all  come.  He  would  have 
chatted  an  hour,  had  we  not  cut  short  his  talc  and 
hrooght  the  business  to  a  conclusion.  That  ac- 
complished, we  were  not  long  of  reaching  our 
hospitable  home.  We  saw  a  cheerful  fire  awaiting 
1LS  and  around  it,  being  first  accommodated  with 
dry  clothing,  we  found  it  pleasant  to  congregate, 
though  it  was  but  the  last  day  of  August,  and  the 
fruit  in  the  garden  had  yet  to  ripen. 
Next  morning,  we  took  early  leave  of  our  kind 


Mends,  and  bade  farewell  too  to  Ireland.  Sailing 
from  Kingstown,  on  board  the  Anglia,  soon  after 
nine,  we  entered  Holyhead  harbour  in  exactly 
four  hours  and  a  half  from  the  moment  of  starting. 
Some  of  our  party  had  got  well  pickled  in  brine, 
owing  to  a  rather  rough  passage,  and  had  to  be 
hung  up  to  dry  before  we  could  proceed  on  our 
journey.  We  reached  Chester  the  same  night. 
I  rose  in  the  morning  and  took  a  solitary  walk 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  breakfasted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  was 
rolling  along  in  the  rear  of  the  iron-steed  towards 
London ;  not  at  all  sorry  to  have  added  to  my  tra- 
velling experience  something,  though  but  a  '*  Taste 
of  Ireland." 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 

THE  aUDDLE-AOEB   GENTLEMAN  AND   HIS   COHPANIONS. 

Those  evening  hours,  which  were  passed  in  the 
hut  on  the  river  side  in  such  agreeable  converse 
hetween  the  Kentuckian  and  his  new  Mend,  found 
another  actor  in  the  duel  scene  associated  with  far 
different  companions.  **  The  middle  aged"  indi- 
Tidual  who  called  himself  Deveria,  had  been  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  explosion,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  and  arm.  They  had  trans- 
ported him,  with  the  other  sufferers,  to  the  city  of 
Noph,  and  that  noted  personage,  Mr.  Timney, 
with  his  follower,  Mr.  Pike,  in  remembrance  of 
their  devotion  to  a  common  cause  on  the  previous 
evening,  had  taken  him  under  their  especial  charge. 
He  had  been  conveyed,  on  their  disembarkation, 
which  took  place  a  few  hours  after  the  accident, 
to  an  hotel,  where  they  had  left  him  to  the  care  of 
a  surgeon,  and  then  prod^eded  to  their  especial 
business — namely,  to  raise  the  town  for  a  meeting  on 
the  great  Native  Ainerican  question,  on  the  morrow. 
Meanwhile,  the  wounded  man  was  bled,  ban- 
daged, and  left  in  the  company  of  a  dose  of  mor- 
phia. An  attendant  was  desired  to  watch  by 
him ;  and  the  man,  seeing  his  patient  quiet,  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  fell  asleep. 

Deveria's  eyes,  though  closed,  were  however 
uuvisited  by  slumber.  The  pain  was  completely 
gone ;  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  that  numbness 
of  the  senses  and  Elysian  tranquillity  of  the  brain, 
induced  in  the  first  stages  of  opium — a  state  in 
which  all  the  delights  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
existence  seemed  blended  into  one — the  wrapt 
repose  of  the  first,  with  the  intense  vital  con- 
Bciousness  of  the  other.  A  dim  lamp  burned 
beside  him,  and  filled  the  room  with  shadows 
which  looked  like  phantasms  to  his  dozing  eyes. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  conscious,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  of  one  of  those  phantasms  sitting  by  his 
bed-side.  He  felt  neither  fear  nor  surprise ;  and 
lay  mutely  gazing  at  the  figure,  which  remained 
as  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  unnaturally  still. 
*'Who  art  thou!"  said  Deveria,  at  length,  in 


no  way  disconcerted  by  the  company  in  which  ho 
found  himself.  "Who  art  thou — and  wherefore 
art  thou  come  ?  " 

'*  Dost  thou  not  recognise  me  ?"  whispered  the 
figure — and  the  whisper  sounded  strangely  fami- 
liar^— so  familiar  that  it  seemed  like  l^e  echo  of 
his  own  voice. 

"  Kay,''  said  Deveria,  *'  expound  thine  errand 
and  thyself." 

"I  am  thine  eidolon,  then — thy  shadow — the 

reflex  of  thyself.     Dost  thou  not  recognise  me  ?  " 

''Even  so!"    said  Deveria,   falling  into  the 

manner  of  the  spectre  in  the  most  natural  way 

possible.     "  Even  so !  what  wouldst  thou  ?  " 

**  There  are  secrets  between  me  and  thee !"  said 
the  spectre,  sitting  quite  motionless.  And  it 
seemed  as  if  his  words  glided  out  in  breath, 
rather  than  in  sound. 

"  What !  thou  comest  not  to  upbraid  ?" 
"To  upbraid — no!"    returned    the    shadowy 
voice.     "  Thou  art  but  rendering  obedience  to 
that  law  to  which  thou  hast  bound  thee,  body 
and  soul.     The  annihilation  of  the  will  is  the 
extinction  of  the  conscience.     There  is  no  room  for 
upbraidings.  On  this  point  thou  art  invulnerable ! ' ' 
"Not  to  terrify,  then,  with  the  prospect  of 
perils  from  without  ? "  returned  Deveria. 
"  Kay !"  said  the  shadow — "  who  knows !" 
"None  !"  returned  the  substance  triumphantly. 
"  None  saving  this  bosom.    In  this  plot  of  yester- 
night,   so    nearly    successful,    who    could    ever 
divine ;  or  divining,  prove  ?     Who  knew  of  this 
daring  young  agitator,  so  formidable  to  us,  that 
I  had  dogged  him  with  intent  to  effect  his  ruin. 
And  discovering  as  I  did,  that  an  excited  enemy 
lurked  within  his  reach,  did  then  work  him  to 
utter  words  of  insult ;  did  afterwards  incite  them 
to  deadly  encounter — did  prepare  the  steel  for 
his  heart — who  knows?    Not  one.    We  have  no 
confederates  nor  accomplices,  save  in  system:  in 
special  acts,  none.     Eschewing  words  that  rise 
up  in  judgment,  we  say  not,  we  only  do.    Always 
I  keeping  beyond  the  line  whore  human  tribunals 
I  begin  to  take  cognizance — who  can  dccusei  or 
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accusing,  prove.  Bospicion  may  sarround  us  with 
its  black  atmosphere,  hut  our  secret  is  safe.  -What 
then  have  we  to  fear?" 

'*  Even  so,  he  of  good  cheer ! "  whispered  the 
shadow. 

Deveria  was  now  aware  of  the  rustle  of  some 
other  figure  approaching  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and 
he  beheld  in  the  dim  light  a  gigantic,  though  gro- 
tesque shadow,  whose  appearance,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  former  apparition,  struck  him  with  no  manner 
of  surprise.  It  was  of  gigantic,  though  grotesque, 
proportions,  stuffed  with  straw  like  an  effigy,  and 
covered  with  a  garment  of  the  *'  Stripes  and  Stars." 
It  had  a  crown  of  the  maize  flowers  round  the 
temples  and  a  large  flowing  beard  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. In  one  hand  was  a  mysterious  coil  of  rope, 
which  struck  Deveria  while  he  regarded  it  with  a 
shudder. 

"  What  the  tribunals  cannot  do  I  can  do  " —  so 
seemed  the  figure  to  say  :  "  I  am  Judge  Lynch, 
in  other  words,  the  righteous  instinct  of  the  po- 
pular heart,  executing  justice  in  exigencies  which 
the  forms  of  established  law  have  not  yet  been 
framed  to  meet.  Judge  Lynch  has  never  met 
thee  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  water.  He  is 
a  new  foe  for  thee  here.  Beware  of  Judge  Lynch. 
He  is  an  inexorable  adjudicator ;  a  prompt  one 
too,  and  not  to  be  escaped.  Judge  Lynch  is  wise: 
the  great  popular  heart  is  ever  right.  We 
meet  again  —  we  meet  again,"  said  the  figure. 
"At  Philippi  we  meet  again.  Beware!  Be- 
ware ! " 

''Judge  Lynch  shall  soon  be  cast  down,"  said 
the  shadow,  sitting  beside  Deveria ;  "  the  advan- 
cing civilization  of  the  world  is  against  him." 

"Not  till  he  has  maimed  and  wounded  and 
trodden  upon  thee,"  returned  the  gigantic  figure, 
pouncing  like  a  catamount  upon  his  throat.  While 
Deveria  at  the  instant  felt  that  it  was  his  own, 
which  had  been  thus  seized,  and  he  groaned  and 
struggled  and  experienced  the  agonies  of  the 
dying. 

His  struggles  awoke  the  attendant,  who  upon 
rushing  towards  him,  found  his  face  livid  and 
distorted,  and  bearing  the  oppressed  expression  of 
one  in  a  fit. 

"Wake  up,  sir,"  said  the  attendant,  as  he 
shook  him  violently,  and  with  great  difficulty  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness  —  "you  have  had  a 
bad  dream." 

"  Is  no  one  here  ?"  returned  the  wounded  man, 
while  he  looked  round  inquisitively  and  anxiously, 
and  saw  only  the  dim  rays  of  the  night-lamp, 
and  the  servant  standing  beside  him. 

"  No  one,  I  assure  you,  sir !  Do  you  want 
anything?" 

"Nothing  except  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  Very  weU,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  returning 
ta  his  chair,  and  the  next  moment  Deveria  turning 
on  his  side  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Cl^APTER  XVI. 

The  two  young  men  drove  in  a  hired  cabriolet 
towards  the  Kentuckian's  residence,  which  lay  a 
lew  miles  out  of  town  on  the  river  banks.    Ar- 


rived at  length,  they  drove  up  to  the  porter's 
lodge ;  and  Denning  saw  a  white  house  at  a  little 
distance  embowered  in  trees  and  surroonded  with 
balconies  and  colonnades. 

The  black  face  which  presented  itself  on  their 
summons  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  never  thought 
of  opening  the  gate,  but  disappeared  in  an  instant, 
and  presently  returned  with  a  large  troup  of  other 
black  individuals — Phillis,  the  wife  of  the  bosom, 
and  all  the  other  little  Jacks  and  Phillises,  sboat- 
ing,  and  screaming,  and  grinning,  till  Dennicg 
thought  he  had  alighted  upon  a  nest  of  macaws. 

"  Massa  come  back !  We  think  you  blowed 
up  —  we  hear  you  explosioned.  Massa  no  drown 
—  massa  no  dead.  Run,  Phillis,  run,  and  clap 
your  hand."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
Phillis  and  her  tribe  ran  like  lunatics  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house. 

"  Why  don't  you  open  the  gate  and  let  me  in, 
old  Jack  ?"  said  his  master.  "  A  precious  crew 
you  are,  to  keep  us  waiting  outside  here  all  day." 

"Oh  true!  pardon,  massa,  me  so  joy!"  and 
flinging  open  the  gate,  the  young  men  trotted 
through.  On  their  way  along  the  drive,  they 
were  met  by  several  excited  negroes,  who  came 
running  out  to  welcome  them.  Phillis  had  spread 
the  news  as  she  ran  along  like  the  signalling  of  a 
fiery  torch,  and  the  number  thickened  while  thej 
drove  onwards.  On  they  came,  hallooing,  grin- 
ning, shouting,  showing  their  white  teeth,  jump- 
ing and  gambolling  about  the  cabriolet  Uke  a 
kennel  of  hounds  welcoming  a  long  lost  master. 
The  train  swelled  as  they  reached  the  hoase. 

"  Massa  no  drown  1  massa  no  die!  massa  biaTe 
and  handsum  as  evar — beautiful  massa  1" 

"What  you  keep  shoutin'  about  massa  dat 
VAJi  you  noisome  niggers?"  said  a  sable-fiiced 
individual  in  authority,  clad  in  a  handsome  livery, 
as  he  issued  down  the  steps  from  the  front  door  of 
the  mansion.  "  Let  massa  speak  in  peace  to  Lady 
Missus  and  Miss  Awly.  Lady  Missus  and  Miss 
Awly  craze  for  joy  to  see  him." 

Springing  through  tfte  sable  crowd,  the  pong 
man  jumped  up  into  the  portico,  where  a  fair 
vision  rushed  out  to  meet  him ;  and  immediately 
went  in  with  him  to  the  house  to  meet  his  mother. 

Denning,  though  his  eye  had  rested  on  it  but 
for  a  moment,  could  not  fail  to  remark  that  the 
vision  was  attired  in  those  half-masculine,  half-fem- 
inine habiliments  known  to  the  world  by  the  name 
of  "  Bloomer."  But  in  such  good  taste  did  the 
thin  white  folds  hang  about  her,  and  so  ptiant  and 
youthful  was  the  figure  they  invested,  that  they 
brought  no  feeling  of  oddity  or  incongruity  to  his 
mind.  In  a  few  minutes  they  all  returned,  while 
Denning  was  presented  in  form.  The  elder  lady, 
an  extremely  elegant  and  benign-looking  per- 
sonage, while  she  welcomed  him,  let  ilidl  tean  of 
joy  and  gratitude ;  and  Alida,  quite  unreserved, 
showed  by  her  manner,  that  the  signal  service  he 
had  just  rendered  them  forbade  every  other  feeling 
than  that  entertained  towards  a  familiar  and  che* 
rished  friend.  Though  very  easy  and  charming.  Den- 
ning could  not  fail  to  notice  a  slight  dash  of  eccen- 
tricity —  perhaps  in  keeping  with  ^e  style  ofher 
costume,  while  she  showed  her  sense  of  the  mighty 
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obligation  he  liad  rendered.  Her  manners  in  this, 
as  in  all  else,  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  free  and 
easy  merry  boy;  and  would  have  appeared  as 
odd,  but  for  the  delicate,  feminine  countenance 
and  gracefully  formed  expressive  figure  with  which 
they  were  associated.  Denning  felt  quite  at  home 
with  these  excellent  people,  and  only  wished  they 
would  refrain  from  thanks  and  protestations  on 
account  of  an  act.  which,  however  it  brought  joy 
to  their  household,  was,  in  itself,  only  prompted 
by  an  ordinary  feeling  of  humanity. 

They  dined  early;  it  was  the  custom  of  tbe 
country.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot;  and 
the  repast  consisted,  in  most  part,  of  salads  and 
other  cooling  vegetables,  and  partaken  in  a  very 
dim  room,  where  half<a-dozen  negro  servants  at- 
tended, like  silent  spectres,  gliding  through  the 
gloom.  Little  was  spoken  during  the  meal ;  every- 
body was  languid  with  the  heat ;  and  besides  they 
could  scarcely  distinguish  one  another's  faces  in  the 
dimness  of  closed  jalousies  and  shadowing  window 
draperies.  When  the  ladies  retired,  and  they 
were  left  with  iced  sangaree,  Sheldon  ordered 
cigars ;  but  Denning  did  not  smoke. 

"Then,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  show  you  your 
room ;  we  all  take  our  siesta  here,  at  this  period 
of  the  afternoon." 

He  conducted  him  into  a  charming  cool  apart- 
men,  with  an  open  balcony,  from  which  there  was 
a  view  of  the  river.  At  present  everything  was 
darkened  to  keep  out  heat  and  Hght.  But  Den- 
niug  could  distinguish  a  lounge,  upon  which, 
feeling  drowsy,  he  threw  himself. 

"We  shall  not  see  you  again  till  the  evening," 
said  Sheldon.  "  We  are  like  owls  and  moths  at 
this  season;  and  are  good  for  nought  till  the  peri- 
odical return  of  night  and  darkness." 

Denning  felt  that  it  was  quite  true,  and  upon 
the  departure  of  his  friend  soon  found  refuge  from 
the  heat  and  languor  in  sleep. 

Evening,  which  descends  with  a  rapid  pace  in 
these  southern  climes,  had  at  length  brought  re- 
invigoration  for  the  drowsy  household  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  Denning  descended  into  the  drawing- 
room.  The  windows  were  all  standing  wide,  and 
a  dim  lamp  with  the  reflection  of  the  moonlight 
from  without,  made  a  delicious  twilight  in  the 
apartment.  Sheldon  was  sitting  in  conversation 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  detailing  his 
adventures.  Denning  joined  them,  but  found 
that  he  had  no  heart  for  the  attempt.  His  spirits 
were  beginning  miserably  to  flag.  This,  the  first 
period  of  inaction  he  had  experienced  since  his 
inisfortune,  left  room  for  the  full  consciousness  of 
it  to  awake  within  him,  and  he  could  not  drag  his 
thoughts  from  the  terrible  past.  He  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  discourse  with  Alida,  and  se- 
conded her  efforts  to  entertain  him;  but  he 
quickly  returned  into  his  own  train  of  thought, 
and  felt  that  he  was  absent  and  abstracted. 

"Do  you  like  music ? "  said  Alida ;  '*  suppose 
I  get  my  guitar.  Iris,  get  me  my  guitar."  This 
^aa  addressed  to  a  half  grown  negro  girl,  who 
was  very  gaily  dressed,  with  a  turban  of  many 
colours  on  her  head;  a  circumstance  of  which  she 
seemed  to  be  very  conscious  and  highly  delighted. 


She  was  always  in  attendance  upon  Alida,  and 
seldom  out  of  her  presence  in  bower  or  hall,  in 
bed-room  or  drawing-room.  Iris  was  always  most 
supremely  happy  and  at  her  ease.  Generally 
squat  on  the  floor,  and  occupied  in  braiding 
hair  chains  or  making  doll's  clothes,  or  some 
other  dainty  but  useless  work,  she  was  quite  a 
picturesque  object. 

"There  it  is,  Miss  Awly,"  said  Iris  with  a  grin. 

"  Shall  I  go  out  into  the  verandah,"  said  Alida; 
"  I  like  better  to  sing  in  the  open  air." 

Alida  went  out,  and  Iris  brought  cushions. 
They  all  soon  followed,  and  AJida  tuned  her  gui- 
tar. "With  her  colourless  though  clear  complexion, 
her  black  hair  and  eyes,  the  latter  fringed  by 
pencils  of  long  silky  lashes  — I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  Alida  —  innocent  and  impassioned 
child  of  southern  skies,  with  a  countenance 
speaking  of  ardent  sensibilities  and  an  impas- 
sioned heart,  but  in  the  glad  light  that  played  upon 
it  indicative  of  an  untried  existence,  and  of  a  na- 
ture upon  whose  surface  had  only  hitherto  played 
the  light  and  the  airs  and  the  dews  of  heaven, 
but  whose  depths  had  been  unfathomed  and  un- 
disturbed. Denning  had  no  eyes  for  her;  he 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  like.  Khe  called 
upon  her  brother  to  assist  her,  and  the  voices  of 
the  two  rose  clear  and  harmonious  on  the  evening 
air.  She  did  not  know  what  destiny  had  so 
guided  her  in  the  selection  of  a  song;  but  it  was 
a  wild  love  ditty  that  she  had  chosen,  of  ruined 
hopes  and  a  broken  heart.  Denning's  thoughts 
reverted,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  another  evening 
and  another  singer;  and  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  pillar  with  his  back  to  the  moonlight,  and 
his  face  shaded,  a  few  large  tear-drops  rushed 
from  his  brain.  The  music  and  the  hour  favoured 
it,  but  Denning  despised  himself  for  so  much 
weakness ;  however  he  was  sure  they  had  been 
unobserved.  He  took  pains  to  recover  himself; 
and  devoting  himself  to  Mrs.  Sheldon,  contrived 
to  be  very  entertaining.  Henry  hummed  and 
thrummed  with  the  guitar;  and  Alida  sat  still, 
thinking  of  and  watching  the  handsome  guest, 
so  yoimg,  and  as  she  thought  so  sad,  whom  chance 
had  thrown  in  her  path.  Kever  had  she  seen 
such  an  impersonation  of  melancholy.  Had  she 
been  a  painter,  and  desiring  an  ideal  of  a  Pense- 
roso — who  more  fit? — so  beautiful,  so  young,  so 
sad !  What  had  been  his  affliction  ?  She  dared 
not  attempt  to  divine ;  but  that  some  dark  cloud 
had  crossed  his  life,  there  appeared  no  doubt. 
Oh!  quick  woman's  wit!  and  she  had  been 
watching  his  face  all  the  while  of  the  touching 
melody  of  her  song,  and  had  seen  the  tears  fall. 
A  thought  struck  Alida.  She  would  devote  her- 
self to  the  extirpation  of  that  melancholy,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  back  once  more  the  natural 
light  of  youth  to  that  young  face.  It  seemed  a 
fit  recompense  for  the  salvation  of  her  brother^s 
life — a  life  so  dear  to  Alida. 

When  Denning  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  had  retired, 
and  the  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone,  their 
visitor  came  on  the  tapis  directly.  "  He  is  strik- 
ingly handsome,"  said  AJida;  "but  he  looks  too 
grave,     I  wonder  if  he  has  any  misfortune  to 
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complain  of;  perhaps  he  may  be  mouming  the 
loss  of  some  dear  friend — or  perhaps,  poor  fellow'' 
-—added  Alida,  naively,  with  a  sigh — "perhaps 
ho  has  been  crossed  in  love." 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  had  any  misfortune  to 
complain  of/'  returned  Sheldon ;  "he  only  is,  as 
I  am  myself,  confoundedly  tired.  I  don't  think 
he  has  been  crossed  in  love ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
learned  that  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  of  fortune  in  Philippi.  He  had  been 
Tery  nearly  brought  into  fighting  a  duel  about  her 
the  other  night.  He  is  a  brave  young  fellow, 
that  I  know." 

It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  Sheldon  should  say  this  to  his  sister.  Sheldon 
was  a  foreseeing  and  sagacious  young  man. 

Alida  was  now  more  than  ever  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  Denning.  She  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  was  suffering  from  some  unknown  cause, 
and  was  determined  that  the  profound  sympathy 
which  she  felt,  animated  and  enlivened  by  the 
gladness  of  her  disposition — a  disposition  which 
she  could  not  but  be  aware  was  like  a  sun  to  warm 
everything  within  its  sphere — should  be  in  his 
case  not  without  avail. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  next  morning  at  half-past  five  o'clock  a 
servant  awakened  Denning,  with  Miss  Sheldon's 
compliments,  that  if  he  felt  disposed  for  an  early 
ride  with  her,  the  horses  would  await  his  pleasure. 
Denning  took  his  coffee,  and  proceeded  to  dress. 
Upon  descending  into  the  portico  he  found  Miss 
Sheldon  in  broad- brimmed  hat,  surcoat  and  trou- 
sers d  la  turque,  leaning  against  a  post — and, 
start  not  ye  celestial  powers  who  watch  over  the 
destinies  of  the  fair — smoking !  What? — a  cigar? 
No,  not  a  cigar,  but  a  roll  of  sweet-scented  leaves, 
made  to  look  very  like  one,  and  emitting  a  delicious 
perfume.  She  had  a  little  riding  switch  in  her 
hand,  and  was  thumping  it  against  the  ground  in 
a  most  gentlemanlike  manner. 

"  Oh,  good  morning,  Mr.  Denning !  I  feared 
you  might  not  like  our  early  rising ;  but  a  gallop 
at  any  other  time  of  the  day  is  impracticable,  as 
perhaps  you  don't  know,  in  this  volcanic  climate." 

Denning  professed  himself  delighted. 

"  I  hope  then  you  enjoy  riding ;  for  I  have  an 
exquisite  horse  for  you.  He'll  leave  the  wind 
behind  him,  and  not  a  damp  patch  on  his  coat. 
Five  hundred  dollars,  as  I'm  alive,  he  cost  me, 
and  not  a  cent  less !  Hollo,  Prince,  there  you 
are,  vou  darling,"  continued  she,  as  the  groom 
led  forward  an  elegant  chesnut  creature,  with  a 
proud  curve  in  his  neck — a  broad  chest,  slender- 
veined  limbs,  giving  evidence  of  the  thorough- 
bred, orientally  ancestred  horse  —  the  noblest 
living  creature,  next  to  the  human,  that  walks  the 
earth. 

"And,"  rattled  on  Miss  Sheldon,  ''this  other 
dun  animal  is  for  myself — a  regular  lady's  horse, 
and  famous  at  a  canter,  though  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  Prince  than  dust  is  to  diamonds, 
you  see  I  don't  use  a  side  saddle ; "  and  suiting 


the  action  to  the  word,  she  leaped  on  the  back  of 
the  brute  like  a  roe,  leaving  Denning,  who  had 
come  forward  to  assist  her,  in  mute  astonishment. 

They  trotted  away,  side  by  side,  with  a  n^ro 
groom  behind.  The  country  was  in  that  luilf 
wild,  half  cultivated  state,  common  to  the  newer 
settlements  of  North  America,  with  two-thiids 
wood,  and  the  remaining  portion  in  cotton,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  and  other  southern  prodactions. 
Soon  they  emerged  upon  a  common.  ''What 
would  you  say  to  a  race  ?  "  said  MIbs  Sheldon— 
"and  that  tree  at  the  far  end  of  the  conunon  to  be 
the  winning-post ;  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  tiie 
capabilities  of  Prince.  Remember  you  ha^e  the 
advantage  in  your  horse ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
unused  to  his  rider,  and  may  not  go  so  well  under 
you.  Once — twice  —  thrice — go  it ! "  while  away 
new  the  horses  like  lightning  over  the  grass. 
Prince  won  it;  though  tiie  lithe  little  fig:iue  of 
Alida  clung  to  her  horse,  as  she  urged  him  on  by 
voice  and  spur  with  tremendous  energv. 

"Floored,  by  Bucephalus,  floored!"  said  she, 
laughing.  "  But  I  rejoice  for  Prince's  sake.  1 
would  not  have  him  boat  for  the  world,  not  eren 
by  my  own  darling  self." 

"  He  is  indeed  a  noble  horse,"  said  Denning, 
who  had  now  resolved  to  lay  wonder  aside,  and 
amuse  himself  by  chiming  in  with  the  pranks  of 
this  little  virago. 

"  Yes,  but  not  equal  to  my  dun  pony  at  a  leap. 
Will  you  try  me  at  a  leap  ?" 

"Assuredly,  if  you  desire  it;  but  have  puno 
fears  of  being  hurt,  or  at  least  fatigued? " 

"  3ah,  no !  trust  me !  I  shan't  be  the  first  to 
cry  out  tired  or  wounded." 

"  As  you  please,  so  be  it ! "  returned  Denning. 

" Do  you  see  then  that  mule's  waggon? " 

"  What !  the  waggon  with  the  people  in  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  only  some  of  our  own  negro  people; 
they  know  my  way."  And  indeed  there  was  a 
waggon  passing  near  them  on  the  common  with  a 
few  sables  of  both  sexes  in  it,  who  were  thus 
being  transported  to  their  daily  toil  on  a  distant 
part  of  the  plantation. 

Denning  had  it  between  his  lips — "Are you 
mad,  Miss  Sheldon  ?  "  when  she  had  planted  her 
heels  into  the  flanks  of  her  steed,  shot  like  an 
arrow  in  the  direction  of  the  cart,  rose  at  it,  sprang 
with  her  horse  like  a  bird  into  the  air,  and  alighted 
safely  on  the  other  side.  Before  Denning  had  time 
to  exercise  a  consenting  control  or  otherwise  in  the 
matter.  Prince,  urged  by  the  instinct  of  example, 
careered  in  a  like  headlong  manner  in  the  same 
direction ;  but  with  a  different  result :  for  Den- 
ning being  unprepared  to  second  his  efforts,  he 
stumbled  backwards  at  the  cart,  reared  ahnoet 
upright  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rebound ;  and  had 
he  not  been  a  perfect  jewel  of  sagacity  and  breed- 
ing, would  have  fallen  backwa^s  with  his  rider 
under  him.  He  recovered  his  position,  as  if  br 
magic,  and  stood  still  like  a  lamb.  And  nov 
arose  an  enormous  guffaw  from  the  cart  as  only 
the  negro  throat  can  utter  it.  The  sables  bad 
looked  astounded  at  first,  when  they  saw^  four 
legs  at  a  flying  leap  in  the  air  above  them.  But 
nowitwas  "guf-faw,guf-f»w,  jfuf-f(^wf"  tbfl«dW' 
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syllabic  in  true  African  guttural.  "ILeh.,  Miss 
Awly !  hoh,  Miss  Awly !  at  your  old  tricks  again ; 
nebber  halt.  Miss  Awly,  till  you  put  Lady  Missis 
and  Masser  Henry  in  mourning  clothes  for  you  : 
deligbtM  fun  —  plenty  of  laugh  —  guf-faw,  guf- 
faw, guf-faw ! " 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  Denning,"  said  Alida,  put- 
ting her  horse  into  a  canter;  *'  turn  about,  is  but 
fair;  I  trust  though  that  Prince  behaved  well, 
and  did  not  let  you  get  hurt,  albeit  he  missed  the 
leap.  'Tis  true,  my  dun  pony  could  scarcely  fail 
of  it^  being  less  heavily  mounted ;  and  I  doubt 
not  his  rider  is  of  lighter  material  than  that  of 
youTB,  in  more  censes  than  one/' 

''True!  Wit  is  the  lightest  thing  in  the 
world ! " 

"  Excepting  only  —  vanity." 

"  I  am  as  poor  a  match  for  Miss  Sheldon  at  a 
banter  as  at  a  flying  leap." 

"At  aught  Uke  banter,  so  light  and  vain  — 
perhaps  yes!" 

"If  you  are  determined  to  lower  yourself  in 
my  esteem,  that  you  will  never  do." 

"  Not  even  by  exalting  you  at  my  own  expense 
—80  you  intend  to  set  up  for  that  rara  avts,  the 
self-denying,  self-sacrificing  man." 

"Not  so  rare  an  article  as  a  clever  woman, 
too  unconscious  of  it  to  be  vain." 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  don't  know  the  Kentucky  girls 
yet ;  I  am  considered  a  perfect  flat  amongst  them. 
Yon  have  heard  of  Kentucky  marksmen,  Mr. 
Denning,  as  who  has  not,  in  the  wide  world.  Will 
yon  object  to  dismount  for  a  few  moments,  for  I 
wish  to  show  you  a  Kentucky  feat  ?  " 

Miss  Sheldon  stopped  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle 
through  her  flogers,  by  way  of  signal  to  her  groom, 
who  was  riding  in  the  rear.  The  man  advanced 
and  awidted  her  pleasure. 

"  Now,  Jupiter,  dismount  and  give  me  hold  of 
the  bridle  of  your  nag.  Fasten  this  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  my  switch,  after  the  manner  of  an 
election  flag.     You  understand,  Jupiter." 

"Yes,  Miss  Awly,"  said  Jupiter,  performing 
the  feat. 

"And  now  stick  it  up  across  Prince's  face, 
through  his  bridle  bands,  there.  And  now  Prince 
you  have  a  banner  on  your  forehead  —  stand  still 
my  jewel!  standstill." 

Throwing  back  to  the  groom  the  bridle  of  his 
«teed  which  she  had  held  while  he  did  her  bidding 
—she  stooped  forward,  stroked  Prince,  patted  him 
on  the  neck,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear  when  the  noble  animal  seemed  to  have  the 
comprehension  of  a  human  creature,  and  stood  as 
still  as  a  horse  of  bronze  or  marble.  Then  to 
Benning's  unutterable  surprise  she  drew  a  horse 
pistol  from  under  the*  saddle,  and  after  examining 
to  see  that  all  was  right,  proceeded  to  cock  it. 

"  Mr.  Denning,  do  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  retire 
to  a  Uttle  distance,  and  look  after  Jupiter,  for  he 
is  always  in  the  way."  Denning  did  quietly  as 
he  was  bid.  Then  going  at  a  fuU  gallop  on  her 
dnn  steed  with  the  cocked  pistol  in  her  hand,  she 
described  a  circle,  of  which  Prince  standing  stock 
still  was  the  centre.  Crack,  bang!  went  the 
pistol,  and  the  rider  stopped.    The  flag  had  been 


pierced  with  a  bullet  at  its  very  centre ;  and  the 
horse,  whose  skull  stood  not  five  inches  below, 
paused  and  snorted  as  if  in  joy  for  the  success  of 
the  feat.  Denning  was  quite  excited  with  the 
exquisiteness  and  beauty  of  the  aim,  thus  taken 
after  the  manner  of  the  mounted  Indians  at  a  full 
gallop,  and  he  rushed  forward  to  examine  the 
bullet  hole  in  the  handkerchief. 

"  I  should  not  mind,"  said  he  to  the  young 
Amazon,  who  hud  joined  him  and  busied  herself 
in  stroking  and  murmuring  soft  words  to  her  be- 
loved Prince,  **  taking  my  station  on  the  back  of 
your  doughty  steed,  and  holding  the  flag  in  per- 
son, if  you  fancy  trying  it  again  —  so  practised, 
so  certain,  is  your  admirable  hand." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Alida,  all  a  woman's 
softness  rushing  into  her  eyes.  "  Heaven  knows, 
I  am  wild  enough,  but  not  yet  prepared  to  risk 
a  fellow-creature,  much  less  my  own  and  my 
brother's  friend.  I  have  no  doubt  our  exercise 
has  sharpened  your  appetite  for  breakfast,  as  it 
certainly  has  mine ;  and  we  had  better  turn  our 
horses'  heads  homewards.  What  say  you  ?  Are 
you  entertained  with  the  first  specimen  of  Ken- 
tucky manners?" 

When  they  arrivci  at  the  house,  and  had  taken 
their  places  at  the  breakfast- table  with  Sheldon 
and  his  mother,  it  surprised  Denning  that  neither 
appeared  to  regard  the  strange  behaviour  of  Alida, 
maintained  as  it  was  in  their  presence,  as  anything 
out  of  the  common  routine,  or  as  meriting  to  a 
marvelling  stranger,  like  himself,  the  least  word 
of  apologetic  remark.  Perhaps  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  (which  she  maintains),  he  thought; 
and  he  resolved  to  do  in  this  case  whnt,  as  a  tra- 
veller, he  had  ever  found  the  wisest  course,  viz. 
to  treat  nothing  as  odd  or  extravagant,  however 
unconformable  it  may  be  to  our  pre- conceived 
ideas ;  for  oddity  is  only  a  comparative  term,  and 
oftener  has  its  source  in  our  own  proper  and  pecu- 
liar ignorance  than  in  any  objective  field. 

Wonder  is  the  faculty  of  childhood;  and  as 
with  rii)ening  manhood,  so  with  extended  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  it  is  astonishing  how 
soon  its  greenness  withers  away. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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Oy  returning  from  the  breakfast-table,  where 
she  had  sat  chattering  like  a  little  eloquent  and 
amusing  parroquet,  Alida  signified  that  she  would 
take  leave  of  them  for  the  day,  being  determined 
to  enjoy  it  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apartments. 
Henry  had  announced  a  party  of  gentlemen,  with 
whose  presence  the  absence  of  Alida  was  probably 
associated.  They  consisted  of  several  of  the 
young  planters,  a  race  of  men  more  genial  than 
refined — and  others,  who  had  been  invited  to 
spend  a  festal  afternoon,  after  the  manner  of  the 
country.  The  principal  entertainments  on  these 
occasions  lie,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  consump- 
tion of  quantities  of  fruits — an  incredible  variety 
of  which  are  disposed  in  a  tempting  manner,  in  a 
cool|  darkened  room,  inviting  the  attention  of 
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consumers,  along  with  the  fascinations  of  iced 
champagne  and  sangaree.  Seated  thus,  around 
the  enticing  board,  or  loitering  about,  chattering, 
or  lounging  in  verandah,  portico,  and  shrubbery, 
with  the  dear,  delightful  cigar,  how  luxuriously 
is  many  a  long  day  thus  spent,  by  the  lords  of 
the  creation,  in  the  torrid  summers  of  the  South 
West! 

But  to  return  to  Alida's  sanctuary,  where  she 
too  in  these  fervid  days  spent  many  a  delightful 
hour,  delightful  though  lonely.  No  books,  no 
portfolio,  no  needle-work,  decorated  this  female 
retreat.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  Alida 
had  ever  read  through  one  entire  book.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  could  read;  she  used  to  read  at 
school,  but  that  was  a  long  while  ago,  and  Alida 
was  now  no  longer  a  child,  and  had  put  away 
childish  things.  As  to  writing — what  is  the  use 
of  writing  when  one  knows  not  how  to  spell. 
She  never  could  be  taught  to  spell,  that  was  an 
accomplishment  quite  beyond  the  peculiar  powers 
of  Alida.  Yet  was  the  apartment  furnished  most 
deHciously  and  situated  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house ;  for  well  did  Alida  understand  comfort  and 
luxury,  though  she  had  no  faculty  for  spelling. 
Her  favourite  mode  of  passing  time  when  she  was 
not  actively  engaged,  consisted  in  getting  Iris  to 
braid  and  curl  her  long  hair  while  she  lay  on  a 
Bofa,  doing  nothing.  She  was  ever  in  one  of 
two  states,  either  most  ardently  active,  or  in  an 
absolute  quiescence,  which  would  vie  with  the 
W  langnor  of  an  Indian  prii.coM.  On  this 
morning  she  happened  to  be  busily  engaged  with 
her  pets,  whose  name  was  legion.  Pirst  in  the 
list  of  these  was  a  cage  fall  of  English  finches, 
and  a  mocking-bird  beside  them  who  imitated  all 
their  several  notes,  blending  them  into  a  delicious 
milange^  quite  original.  There  was  a  parrot  and 
two  falcons  on  the  same  perch,  one  of  the  latter 
of  which  was  sitting  decorated  under  his  plumes 
and  jesses,  and  looking  very  foolish,  much  like  a 
jester  with  cap  and  bells.  Then  there  was  a 
couple  of  squirrels  which  went  rattling  round  and 
round  in  a  rotating  cage,  and  made,  doubtless, 
their  little  heads  very  giddy,  as  they  certainly 
did  those  of  all  beholders.  The  other  purtenances 
of  this  apartment  were,  a  stuffed  rattlesnake, 
which  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  the 
redoubtable  little  occupant ;  besides  fishing  rods, 
and  tackle  and  nets,  and  swarms  of  artificifid  files, 
in  the  glorious  colours  of  the  tiny  gauze- winged 
creatures  that  flit  like  shreds  of  rainbows  over  the 
western  waters.  There  were,  besides,  one  or  two 
guitars — and  shudder  not,  shade  of  good  St. 
Cecilia! — a  fiddle — a  veritable  graceless  Cre- 
mona— with  its  two  slits  like  a  couple  of  mouths 
all  awry — which  Alida  took  especial  delight  in 
laying  under  her  chin,  and  flourishing  upon  it  in 
the  most  redoubtable  and  Paganini-like  manner. 
A  most  delicious  player  was  Alida,  for  she  loved 
her  fiddle  as  she  loved  her  horse;  and  if  there 
was  aught  in  which  she  excelled  more  than  in 
music,  it  was  only  at  a  flying  leap. 

There  was,  besides,  an  open  balcony  into  which 
her  apartment  opened,  by  means  of  glass  doors, 
occupied  as  a  sort  of  conservatory  by  rare  tropical 


plants.  Much  care  did  Alida  bestow  upon  these ; 
and  having  occupied  her  morning  very  indus- 
triously as  she  thought,  with  these  her  chief 
sublunary  concerns,  she  betook  herself  to  a  sofa, 
and  called  Iris  to  her  hair.  Iris  delighted  to 
stick  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  decorations  therdn, 
for  her  own  private  and  peculiar  amusement ;  and 
often  made  by  these  means  quite  a  harlequin  of 
her  mistress. 

"  There  now.  Miss  Awly,  you  look  so  'cbint- 
ing ;  there  now.  Eh !  oh !"  ejaculated  Iris,  fas- 
tening in  a  great  yellow  plume  of  laburnums,  and 
looking  at  it  askance  with  infinite  gratuktion  in  the 
comers  of  her  AMcan  eyes.  ''Let  me  get  the 
mirror.  Miss  Awly;  you  look  at  yourself." 

"  Oh !  very  fine :  you  are  a  first-rate  hair- 
dresser," said  her  mistress  sleepily.     "  Go  on !" 

Iris  was  mightily  pleased  both  with  herself  and 
her  mistress,  as  she  always  was  on  these  occasions; 
and  went  on  paltering  euid  smiling,  like  a  dainty 
little  negro  as  she  was. 

"  Oh !  now,  I  get  the  pearls,"  soliloquised  Iris; 
and  going  to  the  jewel  case,  she  drew  forth  some 
strings ;  and  arranging  Alida's  long  black  hair  on 
either  side  of  her  face,  she  put  the  pearls  on  hk 
a  coronet  j  and  really,  by  accident  of  course,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  effect  very  lovely  and 
ideal-looking.  Aiida  was  reclining  thus  asleep  on 
the  lounge,  while  the  curtains,  which  had  heen 
drawn  over  the  open  doors  of  the  balcony,  were 
agitated  by  a  slight  breeze,  and  flung  fluttering 
shadows  over  the  half-darkened  room  and  upon 
Alida's  face.  In  a  little  while  Henry  Sheldon 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  his  sister's  apait- 
ment.  There  was  nothing,  however,  noticeable  in 
this  fact,  except  that  it  was  not  his  usual  custom 
at  this  time  of  the  day.  He  seemed  unwarrantably 
surprised  to  see  her  asleep ;  and  his  surprise  in- 
creased, while  coming  closer,  he  continued  to  gaze 
upon  her.  He  shifted  his  position  once  or  twice, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  diflerent  view  of  her  features; 
but  he  appeared  still  unsatisfied.  He  examined 
and  moved  the  curtains  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
dim  light  upon  her  face ;  bat  his  surprise  re- 
mained the  same. 

"Can  it  be  fancy?"  murmured  he  to  himself. 
**  I  never  saw  so  staking  a  change ;  she  looks  like 
a  spirit  or  a  saint.  Can  it  be  the  way  you  have 
dressed  her.  Iris?  No !  it  is  not  thaV'  ^^  ^^ 
moving  the  hair  from  her  faoe.  ''And  does  she 
always  sleep  so  soundly  at  this  time  of  the  day^ 

But  Iris  only  grinned,  as  being  quite  at  a  ios 
on  the  subject  of  Henry's  bewilderment 

'*  You  wish  to  speak  with  Misa  Awly,  sir;  then 
I  wake  her  up ;"  and  Iris  adopted  the  usual  ^ 
proved  means  for  this  purpose. 

But  Miss  Awly  slept  on,  and  refused  to  be 
restored  to  her  senses. 

"Very  odd!"  said  Iris;  "  she  sle^  as  heavy  tf 
a  coloured  person."  And  then  Henry  undertook 
the  task,  and  shook  her,  and  kissed  her,  ^ 
bawled  in  her  ear;  but  in  the  matter  of  brioguif 
about  the  great  fiact  of  consdoasneBs,  he  wasj^ 
unsuccessful  as  Iris.  She  6poke»  and  muttered, 
and  answered,  though  quite  irrationally;  ^^  ^ 
Henry  found  that  he  only  disturbed  and  distressea 
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her,  he  ceased,  and  she  sunk  into  her  former  pro- 
found slumber.  **  Is  your  Mistress  always  thus 
difficult  to  awaken,"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  no,  sir ;  she  sleep  as  light  as  a 
cat;  and  a  mouse  running  across  the  floor  will  stir 
her  up." 

"Most  singular!"  muttered  Henry;  "there 
must  be  something  in  it,  after  all — and  that  look  of 
transcendant  beauty,  which  I  never  saw  before." 

There  was  decidedly  something  imcommon  in 
the  appearance  of  Alida,  thus  wrapped  in  profound 
slumber.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  the  effect  of  the 
extreme  loveliness  natural  to  her,  now  denuded 
as  it  was  of  that  brusque,  swaggering  manner, 
which  either  of  perversity  or  of  affectation,  obtruded 
itself  so  disadvantageously  into  notice  during  her 
waking  hours.  But  no !  it  was  more ;  it  was  a 
regard  of  elevation  and  exaltation  blended  with 
supreme  calm,  which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
in  the  presence  of  something  holy — a  something 
which  her  brother  was  totally  unable  to  analyze, 
but  which,  had  he  been  a  fanciful  man,  might 
have  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  transflguration,  or 
as  a  likeness  befitting  the  anticipated  intelligences 
of  the  new  heavens  or  the  new  earth.  Henry 
stood  gazing  long;  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
ascertain  whether  his  sight  might  not  possibly 
have  deceived  him.  Iris,  attracted  by  his  beha- 
viour, moved  from  the  top  of  the  couch  where  she 
had  been  kneeling,  and  stood  at  her  mistress' 
feet,  likewise  to  gaze. 

"Wo!  alas!"  exclaimed  Iris,  bursting  into 
tears;  "what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Awly." 

"  ^^Tothing !  you  foolish  girl,"  returned  Henry ; 
"  don't  you  see  she  sleeps  like  a  lamb  ?" 

"But  she  will  die — she  so  beautiful.  God 
makes  beautiM  whom  he  takes  to  himself;  and  I 
never  saw  Miss  Awly  thus  till  now." 

"  Keep  quiet,"  said  Henry,  "  and  don't  awake 
your  mistress;  let  her  sleep  till  she  wakes." 

"  Very  good,  massa,"  returned  Iris,  drying  up 
her  tears ;  *'  perhaps  she  dream  beautiful  things; 
and  the  shine  of  the  dream  is  on  her  face.  Per- 
haps she  enchanted,  and  some  good  fairy  make 
her  so." 

"  Just  so  !"  said  Henry,  going  out  softly.  "  It 
is  very  extraordinary !"  he  continued,  as  he  turned 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  his  guests  ;  ''  it  is  at 
least  very  extraordinary,  and  there  may  be  some 
reality  in  these  new  doctrines,  after  all." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  BIOLOGIST. 

Why  was  it,  upon  the  re-union  of  the  family 
at  the  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  that 
Henry  looked  intently  at  his  sister,  though  stealth- 
ily— looked  and  watched,  and  looked  again  ?  But 
Alida  was  just  as  usual,  swaggering  and  chatter- 
ing in  her  ordinary  demi-masculine  attire — ftiU 
of  life  and  jocularity,  like  a  merry  boy  refreshed 
with  the  slumbers  of  the  night.  She  proposed  a 
day's  fishing ;  to  carry  luncheon  in  the  skiff  and 
regale  themselves  under  the  trees.  Though  too 
hot  for  the  middle  of  the  stream,  they  could  shel- 
ter themselves  under  the  shadow  of  the  banks. 


and  take  plenty  of  cat-fish  at  least.  An  excel- 
lent fish  and  capital  sport ;  for  they  are  so  cun- 
ning and  difficult  to  catch — more  difficult  than 
any  thing  she  knew  except  the  young  alligators, 
of  which  she  undertook  to  prophesy  some  speci- 
mens that  day,  the  water  was  so  warm  and  muddy. 
Thus  said  AHda ;  and  the  skiff  being  ordered,  the 
two  young  Sheldons,  with  their  guest,  went  on 
their  way. 

!N^ow  it  so  happened  that  Denning  and  this 
Amazonian  young  specimen,  being  thrown  thus 
continually  day  by  day  into  each  other's  company, 
became  on  very  familiar  terms;  in  fact,  jolly  com- 
panions, chums — and  what  more  expressively 
than  elegantly  might  be  denominated  ''  Jack  and 
Tom."  Denning  was  so  far  amused  with  her 
unfailing  fimd  of  singularities  and  oddities  that  it 
served  to  divert  him  from  the  contemplation  of 
things  more  nearly  affecting  himself,  and  from  the 
indulgence  of  feelings  uppermost  in  his  heart. 
Alida  was  delighted,  and  exerted  herself  more 
and  more.  She  was  congratulating  herself  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  the  object  which  she  had 
proposed.  Every  day  brought  some  new  scheme 
of  interest  or  diversion  into  operation ;  and  weeks 
flew  by,  and  found  Denning  still  at  the  residence 
of  the  Kentuckian.  As  to  AUda,  the  society  of 
her  new  associate  perhaps  yielded  her  greater 
pleasure  than  she  was  at  all  aware.  What  more 
natural,  surely,  than  that  the  society  of  a  young 
person  of  about  one's  own  age  should  do  so,  who 
knew  so  much  more,  had  dwelt  in  distant  and 
stranger  lands,  had  seen  so  much  of  that  life  which 
was  for  her  unsophisticated  heart  yet  "  a  glory 
and  a  dream,"  and  had  so  many  interesting  themes 
upon  which  to  discourse,  in  such  an  interesting 
way, — all  his  own, — and  broke  in  upon  the 
routine  of  the  daily  existence  of  that  demi-civili- 
zation  where  her  lot  had  been  cast,  like  an  unex- 
pected sunshine  from  some  richer  and  more  genial 
cHme,  colouring  all  with  that  new  light — a  light 
of  magic  and  romance?  It  was  mainly  when 
Alida  was  alone  that  such  thoughts  flitted  through 
her  little  brain.  Then  she  would  sit  and  dream 
for  hours ;  and  when  the  reverie  was  over,  would 
sometimes  simle  within  herself  to  remember  how 
imfailingly  it  had  been  concerned  with  one  sub- 
ject. Soil  and  bright  were  the  images  that  then 
drifted  over  her  soul ;  and,  partly  tamed  by  their 
influence,  did  ever  the  thought  at  such  moments 
strike  her,  that  these  wild  ways  of  hers  were  un- 
becoming, and  deteriorated  from  the  charms  and 
graces  of  her  sex.     We  shall  see. 

One  evening  it  was,  and  the  moon  shone  as  in 
those  climes  it  only  shines,  clear  as  the  noonday, 
but  with  a  softened  splendour,  as  fitted  to  illu- 
minate the  world  of  romance  and  dreams.  Alida 
was  seated  upon  a  step  of  the  portico,  alone; 
except,  of  course,  Iris,  who  crouched  at  her  feet, 
wriggling  and  smiling  as  usual — and  this  time 
amusing  herself  with  a  cat,  which  she  held  on 
her  knee.  Iris  had  no  thoughts,  and  therefore 
could  not  rest  in  their  company — always  requir- 
ing for  her  comfort  some  extra  means  of  occupa- 
tion. Alida's  face  was  buried  in  her  little  hands 
— a  most  uncommon  situation  for  Alida.     Anc^ 
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therefore  it  was  that  Denning,  who  happened  at 
this  time  to  he  going  up  the  steps  towards  the 
house^  was  startled  with  the  vision,  and  stopped 
to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  still 
more  surprised  to  see  traces  of  tears  on  the  face, 
as  it  turned  up  to  him  quietly  in  answer.  He 
sat  himself  down  by  her  side;  "What  is  the 
matter  ?  '*  said  he,  giuly.  "  Anything  wrong  with 
your  affjEurs  —  anything  , wrong  with  Prince?" 
No  reply. 

"Is  it  the  parrot  then?  or  perhaps  the  squir- 
rels have  been  running  away — the  wild  restless 
things  —  they  are  as  restless  as  young  ladies' 
hearts,  and  always  panting  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  free." 

"  Not  that,"  replied  Alida ;  "  but  when  I  was 
in  the  stable  this  morning  talking  about  Prince"  — 

"  About  Prince — did  I  not  know  it  was  about 
Prince  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  that,"  said  Miss  Sheldon;  "but 
when  I  was  in  the  stable,  as  I  said,  talking 
about  Prince,  who  is  to  ride  at  the  Newport 
races;  and  young  Mr.  Scamper  came  in  and 
Henry;  and  Mr.  Scamper  said  he  would  bet 
to  any  amount  on  Prince — and  as  he  under- 
stands me  better  on  his  back  than  any  other 
creature,  I  offered  to  ride  him  on  the  course  for 
Mr.  Scamper's  bet.  But  Henry  said  that  would 
never  do;  for  no  lady  ever  rode  at  the  races — 
not  even  in  Kentucky;  and  that  no  sister  of  his 
ever  should  do  so.  And  when  I  naturally  in- 
sisted, as  being  mistress  of  my  own  horse  and  my 
own  actions,  he  chose  to  be  angry,  and  told  me 
I  was  as  wild  as  a  colt  myself — and  that  he 
thought  so,  and  that  Mr.  Denning  thought  so, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  me :  and  said  that  if 
nothing  else  would  do  as  a  corrective,  he  would 
have  done  for  me  what  the  Arabs  do  to  tame 
their  unmanageable  colts." 

"And  what  is  that  Alida?" 

"  He  said  he  would  have  me  biologized,  as  sure 
as  there  was  a  world  and  a  sky  above  it ;  hiolo- 
gizedf  that  is  the  word!  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  Mr.  Denning;  it  must  bo  some 
very  dreadful  thing  ?  " 

"  Henry  was  only  jesting,"  said  Denning. 

"  By  no  means ;  he  looked  very  much  in  ear- 
nest," and  perhaps  AHda  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
felt  that  she  had  given  too  much  occasion  for 
these  reprehendatory  remarks.  For  the  first  time 
since  their  acquaintance  Denning  beheld  her  in  a 
serious  humour.  "Did  Henry  never  then  inform 
you?"  said  he.  "No!"  returned  Alida  like  a 
hound  starting  the  scent;  "no,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Little  of  any  consequence  —  but  as  you  wish 
to  be  informed  what  he  meant  by  the  word 
'biologize.*" 

"  Most  true,  that  is  the  word." 

"But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  the 
circumstance." 

"What,"  said  Alida. 

"At  least  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  you  into  :the 
secret,  if  secret  it  is  —  or  indeed  anything  at  all 
beyond  an  odd  concurrence  of  circumstances  —  or 
a  sheer  illusion." 

Alida  was  ao  womaUi  or  in  truth  no  mortal|  if 


her  curiosity  was  not  by  this  time  sufficiently  on 
the  stretch. 

"Do  be  less  mysterious,  Mr.  Denning!"  said 
she  imploringly. 

•*You  probably  recollect  then,"  replied  he, 
clearing  his  throat  for  a  narration,  'Ubout 
three  days  after  my  arrival,  that  there  was 
assembled  here  a  party  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  you  did  not  make  your  appearance.  We 
were  all  chatting  away,  and,  in  due  course,  some 
of  the  novel  subjects  of  the  day  came  on  the 
table.  Among  other  themes  there  turned  op 
what  has  been  denominated  Electro-biology,  a  new 
science  that  I  daresay  you  have  not  heaid  de- 
scribed. It  consists  of  some  peculiar  effects,  which 
one  person  exerts,  or  is  supposed  to  exert,  upon  the 
nerves  of  another,  conveyed  by  certain  waves  of 
the  hands,  sometimes  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  the 
eyes,  and  often  by  mere  concentration  of  the 
mind  of  the  operator  upon  a  person  either  present 
or  at  a  distance.  One  of  the  party,  who  talked 
most  upon  the  subject,  and  who  professed  to  he 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  it  than  his 
fellows,  chose  to  single  me  out,  and  said  that  he 
had  rarely  met  with  any  person  more  calculated 
to  be  a  powerful  operator  than  my  poor  nncon- 
scions  self.  I  laughed  very  incredulously  I  sup- 
pose. 'I  will  ventui'e  to  say,'  continued  the 
gentleman,  '  that  if  you  chose  to  single  out  any 
excitable  subject  of  your  acquaintance  this  very 
instant,  and  concentrated  your  mind  powerfully, 
that  you  could  produce  trance,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world,  near  or  distant,  your  subject  might 
happen  to  be.'  Will  you  pardon  me,  Alida,  if  I 
confess  that  you  happening  to  be  in  my  mind's 
eye  at  that  moment,  1  selected  you — out  of  pure 
curiosity — mentioning  it  to  Henry,  who  I  saw 
was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
He  then,  half  in  jest,  said  he  would  go  in  search 
of  you  and  discover  what  redoubtable  effects  had 
been  produced.  He  returned  after  a  Httle  time, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you  were 
certainly  in  a  deep  sleep;  but  this  fact  was 
nothing  to  the  point,  as  Kentucky  ladies  in 
general,  and  yourself  in  particular,  maintained 
an  unfailing  habit  of  going  to  sleep  every  after- 
noon." 

'*  Do  you  remember  anything  of  this,  Iris?" 
said  Miss  Sheldon. 

'*  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Awly,"  returned  Iris,  who  had 
been  agape  for  some  time.  "  Me  remember  it 
well ;  and  you  not  wake  up,  though  Massa  Henry 
shake  you  ever  so.  And"  Massa  Henry  ask  me  so 
many  questions  about  your  go  to  sleep ;  and  me 
and  Massa  Henry  we  both  think  you  look— so, 
oh  so !" 

"  How  did  I  look  then.  Iris  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  !     Oh,  so !" 

"  Mr.  Deiming,  I  should  not  object  to  a  second 
experiment,  for  curiosity's  sake.  I  will  remain 
quite  still,  if  that  is  all." 

And  so  Denning,  fixing  his  deep  eyesupoj  those 
of  Alida,  saw  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  change 
had  passed  over  her  countenance.  She  sat  qoito 
upright,  and  still  with  her  eyes  open;  and  uttered 
the  long  respirations  of  slumber;  seemingi  at  <h9 
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game  time,  quite  nnconscious  to  the  Trorld  around 
her.  He  noticed  by  degrees  a  change  coming  over 
her  countenance,  probably  the  same  which  had 
formerly  so  startled  her  brother.  Be  it  fact,  or 
be  it  fiction,  there  sat  Alida  with  the  moonlight 
around  her,  and  a  glory  on  her  face  which  was  not 
of  this  world.  Her  voice  had  become  soft  and 
low,  while  she  spoke  quite  collectedly  in  answer 
to  Denning ;  and  the  abrupt  manner  was  changed 
into  a  sweet  contrast  of  gentleness  and  grace. 
Denning  sat  beside  her  long,  and  gazed  as  upon 
some  exalting  spiritual  presence;  and  gazed 
again,  and  talked,  hjcr  voice,  though  clear, 
seemed  like  that  of  a  person  far  off,  and  not  like 
the  Yoices  of  this  world.  Iris  began  to  cry  again ; 
but  Denning  told  her  to  keep  still,  and  she  sat 
hashed  and  awed,  as  indeed  Denning  felt  himself, 
SB  if  in  the  presence  of  a  departing  spirit,  or  of 
some  holy  thing.  Long  she  sat  thus  beside  him, 
and  they  talked  in  low  tone ;  till  at  length  Alida 
gently  wound  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  breast.  Denning  gently  disen- 
gaged her,  and  she  burst  into  tears  and  wept  softly 
like  a  child. 

"Good,  generous  Miss  Sheldon!"  he  mur- 
mured rather  than  uttered ;  '*  would  I  had  seen 
and  known  you  long  ago ;  before  this  fatal  blight 
upon  my  existence,  which  has  rendered  it  too 
withered  a  stem  to  be  entwined  by  the  young 
blossoms  of  thine — ^before  this  fatal  heart-blow, 
which  has  rendered  it  a  cistern  too  shattered  upon 
which  to  lavish  the  glad  flowing  streams  of  thy 
youth.  But  you  wiU  be  happy  still ;  this  is  only 
a  dim  dream,  and  yet  but  half-shadowed  out  in 
thy  consciousness.  Happy  that  I  know  it  in 
time !    You  must  forget  me,  Alida/'  said  he,  more 


directly  addressing  her  ;  "or  try  only  to  remember 
me  as  a  brother  and  Mend." 

And  then  Alida  dried  up  her  tears,  but  the  very 
soul  of  sadness  was  in  her  face. 

They  had  not  remained  thus  long,  when  Alida 
started  up  as  from  a  sleep,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  her  face  returned.  Denning  saw  by 
her  demeanour  that  no  trace  of  what  had  recently 
passed  remained  in  her  memory.  She  asked  if  she 
had  been  asleep,  and  had  been  really  biologised, 
and  had  made  herself  at  all  ridiculous  ;  admitting 
that  it  was  the  most  unaccountable  thing  that 
ever  had  occurred  to  her.  As  he  wished  her  good 
night,  Denning  felt  quite  at  rest  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  any  information  that  could  be  transmitted 
to  her  through  the  testimony  of  Iris,  the  whole 
being  doubtless  quite  uninteUigiblo  to  that  mar- 
velling little  negro. 

When  Alida  made  her  appearance  the  next 
morning,  she  was  informed  by  her  mother  that 
Denning  had  taken  his  departure  before  the  ladies 
were  up,  and  was  now  en  route  for  St.  Charles, 
to  which  an  unexpected  necessity  had  summoned 
him.  She  added  that  he  had  left  his  love  and 
apologies  for  them  with  Henry.  Why  did  Alida, 
probably  as  unexpectedly  to  herself  as  to  her 
mother,  burst  into  tears?  and  being  taken  to  the 
watchftil  and  sympathising  heart  of  that  excellent 
parent,  weep  and  sob  for  some  time  like  a  tired 
chUd  ? 

Alida  soon  recovered  her  gaiety  ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that,  after  this,  she  laid  aside  her  Bloomer 
attire ;  neither  did  she  leap  any  more  fences,  nor 
did  she  ride  at  the  Newport  races. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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The  recent  debates  on  the  Bill  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  afforded  an  opportunity,  of  which  far 
more  than  sufficient  advantage  was  taken,  to  make 
long  speeches,  loudly  delivered,  by  some  who  had 
much  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  fair  reputation,  when  they  confined  their  views 
to  domestic  affairs — to  home  subjects  which  they 
practically  understood — to  those  things  which 
they  had  beheld  with  their  own  eyes.  But  the 
longest  and  dullest  speeches  were  made  by  new 
members  who  seemed  to  take  possession  of  India 
M  poUtical  an^  professional  capital — gentlemen, 
m  fact,  who  had  neither  legislative  nor  adminis- 
trative experience,  and  who  practically  understood 
nought  of  the  brief  which  they  held,  or  the  cause 
for  which  they  pleaded.  Both  judged  of  India — 
vould  legislate  for  India,  as  if  its  numerous  races, 
religions,  and  languages  were  to  be  metamor- 
phosed by  parliamentary  sorcery  into  men  of 
lAncashire,  citizens  of  Bath,  or  residents  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Tlieir  ideas  respecting  that  vast 
TOL.  XX. — ^NO.  OGzzxyni. 


empire  of  many  nations,  between  Cape  Cormorin 
and  Affghanistan,  extending  from  Malacca  west  to 
beyond  Guzeratt,  could  not  practically  be  more  de- 
lusive, than  if  they  believed  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  constitution,  which  they  would  devise,  at  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  Bengal,  and  Agra,  a  miracle  would  not 
only  make  the  Mussulman,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Budhist  forget  their  respective  creeds  and  lan- 
guages, and  transform  them  all  into  good  Christians, 
speaking,  writing,  and  reading  no  tongue  but  that 
of  the  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  or  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Man- 
chester— nay  !  but  that  Mohammedans,  Hindoos, 
and  all  other  Indian  races,  were  to  be  made  to 
change  their  personal  forms,  cast  their  skins,  and 
salute  the  so-devised  constitution  in  the  figures 
and  complexions  of  stalwart  Anglo-Saxons,  living 
as  such  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  British 
India,  and  in  comfortable  houses  biult  of  red  brick 
and  white  mortar. 
When  such  a  miracle  shall  have  been  performed, 
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we  will  join,  witli  all  our  hearts,  in  giving  the 
British  constitution  in  all  its  fulness  to  India. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  proceed  with  our  essay 
on  India,  its  People,  and  its  Grovernments. 

We  have  already  briefly  sketched  the  condition 
of  India  when  first  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and 
afterwards  under  the  AfiPghan  and  Mogul  dynasties; 
we  will  now  enter  upon  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  that  empire. 

In  the  year  1497  Yasco  de  Gama  sailed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Mozambique 
in  March  of  the  following  year,  and  shortly  after- 
wards at  Calicut,  where  he  opened  an  intercourse 
with  the  Prince  or  Zamorin.  Here  abd  at  the  other 
places  at  which  he  touched,  he  found  the  Arabian  or 
^[ohammedan  merchants  carrying  on  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  trade.  They  had  heard  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  who  had  so  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Moors,  and  their  jealousy  of  Europeans  coming 
to  India  as  traders  proved  nearly  fatal  to  Vasco  de 
Gama,  whom,  and  all  Christians,  they  represented 
OS  pirates.  In  their  justification  we  cannot  deny 
that  not  only  the  English,  but  all  the  European 
navigators  of  that  period  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  were  scarcely  of  a  character  more 
honourable  than  that  of  corsairs  or  buccaneers ; 
nor  can  we  except  from  the  catalogue  the  names 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  other  English  na^ngators. 
Yasco  de  Gama,  after  escaping  imminent  dangers, 
returned  from  India  and  arrived  at  Lisbon,  1499, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  sovereign.  A  fleet  of  thirteen  armed  ships 
was  then  dispatched  for  India  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  Franciscan  monks  to  convert  the  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  and  with  1,200  soldiers  to  enable 
him  either  to  conquer  or  to  plunder.  Sailing 
west  he  accidentally  discovered  Brazil,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  although 
that  country  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
Pinson,  the  Spaniards  did  not  dispute  the  claims 
of  Portugal  to  its  possession.  Cabral  lost  four  of 
his  ships  in  a  hurricane,  before  reaching  Mozam- 
bique, where  he  refitted  his  ships,  now  reduced  to 
six  in  number.  On  his  arrival  at  Calicut,  the 
Zamoiin  allotted  him  a  house,  where  about  fifty 
Portuguese  established  a  factory.  He  visited 
Cochin  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  returned 
to  Europe  with  his  vessels  richly  laden ;  and  with 
ambassadors  from  the  petty  chiefs  of  Cochin, 
Quilan,  and  Cananore.  The  Portuguese  had  quar- 
relled, by  their  arrogance  and  religious  inter- 
ference, with  the  Zamorin;  and  the  fifty  who 
lived  ashore  were  massacred. 

Pour  ships  were,  in  the  meantime,  sent  from 
Portugal,  under  the  command  of  Juan  de  Novo. 
He  missed  Cabral,  but  he  encountered  and  de- 
feated and  plundered  a  fleet  sent  against  him 
by  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  and  returned  with 
valuable  booty  to  Lisbon,  having  discovered  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  on  his  passage. 

In  1602,  De  Gama  as  admiral  of  twenty  large 
ships  Bailed  from  Lisbon  for  India,  formed  Mendly 
relations  with  several  Indian  princes,  and  captured 
the  fleet  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut.  Oiieofthe  ves- 
seld  contained  an  idol  of  pure  gold  weighing  GOlbs., 


with  emerald  eyes,  and  its  breast  adonied  ^th 

rubies;  two  of  the  ships  were  laden  >nth  gold 
and  silver.  De  Gama  with  these  prizes  returned 
to  Europe,  leaving  Yincent  Sodrus  in  command  of 
six  of  the  largest  vessels.  This  commander 
neglected  the  friendly  chiefs  of  Malabar,  and  in- 
tent only  on  amassing  treasure,  he  made  piratical 
cruises  off  the  Bed  Sea  and  plundered  seven! 
ships;  but  remaining  in  these  latitudes  during 
the  tempestuous  season,  his  vessels  all  foundered 
and  the  crews  perished. 

In  1503,  Francesco  de  Albuquerque  commanded 
a  fleet  of  nine  ships,  and  sailed  to  India.  His 
nephew  Alphonzo  also  held  command  over  a  por- 
tion of  this  fleet.  The  Albuquerques  engaged  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes,  and  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  construct  a  fort  at  Cucbin, 
and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew. 
Leaving  three  ships  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  at  Cochin,  the  others  were  laden  with  rich 
cargoes  for  Europe.  Francesco  and  his  ships  and 
crews  perished  on  the  homeward  passage;  bat 
Alphonzo  arrived  with  his  ships  and  cargoes  sale 
in  the  Tagus.  Among  the  treasures  which  he 
brought  home  were  forty  pounds  of  pearls,  a  great 
diamond,  and  a  Persian  and  Anibian  horse. 

Don  Francisco  Almejda  was  then  appointed 
vice-regent,  and  governor-general  of  India.  He 
sailed  from  Lisbon  in  1507,  accompanied  by 
guards,  chaplains,  and  a  strong  force,  on  board  of 
a  large  fleet.  He  attacked  the  city  of  Alombozo, 
enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  arrived  with  all  his 
vessels  in  India.  Ho  reduced  Dabool  to  ashes. 
At  Diu  he  attacked  with  great  slaughter  the 
Arabian  or  Egyptian  shipping,  and  those  of  Cam- 
bay  and  Calicut,  and  captured  or  destroyed  them. 
The  treasures  on  board  these  ships  are  descrikd 
as  of  immense  value.  He  devastated  and  subdued 
the  whole  country  between  Diu  and  Cochin.  He 
returned  towards  Europe  in  1609,  but  on  landiii? 
at  Saldahana  Bay,  in  Africa,  he  was  killed,  vith 
fifty  of  his  crew,  by  the  natives.  Alphonzo  dt 
Albuquerque,  who  succeeded  Almejda,  made  a  sue- 
cessfid  attack  on  Calicut,  which  he  reduced  to  ashc?. 
He  next  attacked  the  city  of  Goa,  then  inhabit^  by 
the  Moors,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  the  sword.  In  IhP 
city  he  established  the  Portuguese  power,  seized  its 
treasures,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  govemmiDt. 
He  then  made  a  piratical  expedition  to  Malacia, 
attacked  and  killed  the  Moorish  princes,  and  carried 
off  plunder  to  the  amount  of  one  million  pitces  if 
gold,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  silver,  when-of 
one-flfth  was  reserved  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  He 
built  a  church  and  fort  at  Malacca;  and  after- 
wards, with  little  resistance,  gained  possession  ol 
the  citadel  of  Ormus,  with  its  artillery,  and  this 
^celebrated  place  became  a  Portuguese  settlement. 
He  died  on  shipboard  near  Goa,  1518,  andltfta 
name  for  daring  exploits  and  successful  pluii* 
ders,  which  have  led  the  Portuguese  historians  to 
style  him  as  "  the  great"  Albuquerque,  But  a 
truth  Albuquerque,  as  well  aa  Cabral  and  eatli 
of  the  Portuguese  commanders,  were  lawh«> 
corsairs,  and  reckless  and  cruel  conqutryrt. 
After  the  death  of  Albuquerque,  who  had  just 
before  his  death  been  Buperseded  by  a  moet  un- 
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grateful  king,  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in 
bdia  began  to .  decline.  Bad  and  cruel  as  had 
been  the  Mogul  despotism  in  that  empire,  the 
injustice,  extortions,  massacres,  and  plunders,  and 
piracies  of  the  Christian  Portuguese  were  not 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  or  Mendship 
among  the  native  princes. 

At  this  period  tie  Portuguese  dominions  in  the 
East  included  those  which  they  still  retain  in 
Eastern  Africa :  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fac- 
tories at  Ormus,  Goa,  Calicut,  Cochin,  and  the 
lioluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 

In  1517,  the  Portuguese  estahlished  a  communi- 
cation with  China,  and  in  1852  three  Portuguese 
deserters  being  driven  in  a  vessel  from  Siam  by 
storms  to  the  coast  of  Japan^  this  discovery  led 
to  an  intercourse  with  that  country. 

But  the  Portuguese  were  destined  to  be  sup- 
planted nearly  altogether  by  a  more  hardy  nation. 
When  the  Dutch  appeared  m  the  Indian  seas,  the 
Portuguese  had  acquired  by  conquest  or  negotiation 
about  thirty  factories,  including  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ormus,  and  those  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  other  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  at  Siam, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca.  Those  factories,  how- 
ever, were  little  more  than  fortresses  without  any 
adjacent  territory,  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  East 
exercised  no  power  except  as  rovers,  plundering 
the  vessels  and  coasts  of  all  eastern  nations, 
and  carrying  the  cargoes  either  to  their  fortresses 
or  direct  to  Portugal.  In  the  year  1570,  Goa, 
which  contained  but  a  small  force,  was  besieged 
by  a  great  army,  under  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Mogul  emperor.  This  attempt  to  drive  the 
Portuguese  out  of  India  was  unsuccessful,  and 
from  that  period,  by  their  extraordinary  and 
piratical  exploits,  they  maintained  their  supremacy 
on  the  Indian  seas  until  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch,  after  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  had 
become  independent  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

A  company  had  been  formed  in  Holland  four 
years  previously  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
trade  with  India,  and  in  the  year  1597,  a  squadron 
of  Dutch  vessels  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  safety  reached  the  island  of  Java, 
On  its  return  to  Holland  another  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Houtman  and  Vaneck,  sailed  for  India,  and  reached 
Sumatra  and  Java,  where  they  carxied  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  in  spices  and  other  commodities,  and 
freighted  four  vessels  with  valuable  cargoes,  which 
returned  to  Holland  under  the  command  of 
Vaneck. 

During  the  following  year,  not  less  than  forty 
ships,  of  400  to  600  tons  burthen,  belonging  to 
ditferent  companies,  none  having  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, sailed  for  the  East.  They  soon  supplanted 
the  Portuguese  in  the  spice  trade,  and  soon  be- 
came conquerors  as  well  as  traders.  Aided  by  the 
Malays,  they  attacked  the  Portuguese  factory  at 
Acheen,  massacred  the  garrison,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  drove  them  altogether  from  the  Mo- 
lucca Isles. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  having  usurped  the 
crown  of  Portugal  was  enraged  at  the  treatment 


of  his  new  subjects  in  the  East,  by  a  people  who 
had  but  lately  overthrown  his  sovereignty.  He 
accordingly  armed  a  fleet  of  thirty  large  ships, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Dutch  East  India  fleet 
on  its  homeward  voyage.  But  this  fDrmidable 
squadron  was  encountered  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
Spilbergen,  who  had  at  the  same  time  sailed  from 
Holland  for  the  East  with  eight  ships  under  his 
command,  and  after  a  brave,  desperate,  and  suc- 
cessful resistance,  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  off, 
and  the  Dutch  fleet  wiUi  little  loss  continued  its 
voyage  to  India. 

The  Portuguese,  though  driven  from  most  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  had  not  abandoned  their  pira- 
tical descents  on  various  parts  of  India.  The 
Dutch  yearly  increased  their  fleets,  and  in  1615, 
with  an  armament  of  nineteen  new  vessels  and 
2,000  troops,  they  successfully  assailed  the  Portu- 
guese at  Amboyna  and  other  settlements,  cap- 
turing all  the  shipping  in  those  ports,  and  Anally 
establishing  their  supremacy  on  the  Indian  Seas. 
The  Dutch,  about  the  same  period,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  settlement  at  Kandi ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  through  the  imprudence  and  assumptions 
of  the  conunissioner,  at  the  native  court,  he  and 
his  comrades  were  killed.  On  the  following  year, 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  King  of 
Kandi,  the  Dutch,  with  their  whole  arn^amenl^ 
attacked  the  Portuguese,  over  whom  they  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and,  in  1656,  expelled  them 
altogether  from  Ceylon.  The  Dutch,  about  the 
same  period,  founded  the  city  of  Batavia,  in  Java, 
which,  from  its  remarkably  convenient  geo- 
graphical position,  they  resolved  should  become 
the  capital  of  all  their  Oriental  settlements,  and 
the  chief  emporium  of  their  commerce.  On  the 
continent  of  India,  the  Dutch  have  never  had  any 
important  settlement ;  although,  at  the  Cape,  they 
succeeded  in  driving  away  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  there  established  themselves  in  a  flourishing 
colony. 

The  first  attempts  of  England  to  trade  with  the 
East  were  made  with  the  view  of  discovering  a 
passage  from  Europe,  in  a  north-west  direction, 
by  America.  Cabot,  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Hud- 
son were  among  the  early  navigators  who  endea- 
voured to  find  a  passage  in  that  direction;  but 
every  attempt,  down  to  the  present  day,  has 
proved  fruitless ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  practi- 
cable north-west  channel  will  ever  be  discovered, 
unless  by  some  phenomenon  of  nature  the  climate 
of  the  Arctic  seas  shall  become  temperate. 

Drake,  who  had  successfully  plundered  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent 
of  America,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  December, 
1577,  with  five  vessels,  the  largest  only  one  hun- 
dred tons,  and  the  smallest  not  exceeding  twelve, 
passed  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  made 
some  rich  prLzes  on  the  west  coast  of  Spanish 
America.  But  his  small  fleet  having  been  re- 
duced to  one  vessel,  he  resolved  to  return  by  a 
north-west  passage  to  England.  He  discovered 
the  coast  of  California,  which  ho  called  New  Al- 
bion ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  further  north,  he 
crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas,  where  ho 
opened  the  first  English  trade  with  the  Easti  by 
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forming  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Tcmate,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Portu- 
guese. He  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten 
months.  Six  years  afterwards,  Cavendish  sailed 
from  Plymouth  round  South  America,  plundered 
such  Spanish  vessels  as  he  met,  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific, opened  a  communication  with  the  natives  of 
the  Philippines,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
settlements,  traded  with  the  princes  of  Java,  and 
returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  been  absent  one  year  and  ten  months. 

Newberry  and  Fitch,  in  1583,  !ieft  England  in 
order  to  reach  India  by  an  overland  expedition. 
They  were  both  imprisoned  at  Ormus,  and  after- 
wards at  Goa  by  the  Portuguese.  They,  however, 
escaped,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  royal  city  of 
Bejapore.  According  to  Fitch,  they  were  amazed 
at  the  pomp  of  Hindoo  idolatry  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  temples.  "As  for  the  idols," 
says  his  narrative,  "  some  be  like  a  cow,  some  be 
like  a  monkey,  some  be  like  peacocks,  and  some 
like  the  devil."  He  was  also  amazed  at  "the 
abundance  of  gold"  and  the  "grandeur  of  the  war 
elephants."  Golconda,  which  he  visited,  "was  a  fair 
and  pleasant  city,  with  houses  well  built  of  brick 
and  timber,  while  the  country  abounded  with  de- 
licious fruits  and  rich  diamond  mines."  He  also 
visited  Barhampbre.  Here  he  saw  Hindoo  boys 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  married  to  girls  of  five 
or  six,  the  ceremony  being  celebrated  with  "great 
pomp  and  piping  and  playing."  He  visited  Man- 
doo,  the  capital  of  Malwa,  a  very  strong  town 
built  on  a  high  rock  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  Agra 
he  found  "  a  great  and  populous  city  superior  to 
London, —  well-built  of  stone,  and  having  fair  and 
large  streets.  The  grandees  were  conveyed  in 
little  carts  carved  and  gilded  with  fine  silk  or 
cloth  covering,  drawn  by  two  little  bulls."  On 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna  he  saw  the  "  Brahmins 
come  to  the  water,  in  which,  though  it  were  never 
so  cold,  they  prayed  and  walked  and  dressed 
themselves,  and  to  which  their  wives  in  tens, 
twenties,  and  thirties  came  singing  together,  and 
washed  themselves,  and  performed  other  ceremo- 
nies." "  A  great  account,"  says  Fitch,  "  was  made 
of  native  beggars."  "One,  a  monster  amongst 
the  rest,  had  his  hair  hanging  more  than  half  down 
his  body,  his  nails  were  two  inches  long,  and  his 
beard  enormous.  He  would  cut  nothing  from 
him,  neither  would  he  speak ;  he  would  not  even 
speak  to  the  king."  The  Brahmins  were  a  "  cor- 
rupt people  —  worse  than  the  Jews."  He  visited 
Allahabad,  and  descended  the  Ganges  to  Benares, 
then  a  great  commercial  city  filled  with  temples 
and  idols.  Many  of  the  idols  "  are  black,  have 
claws  of  brass  with  long  nails,  and  some  ride  pea- 
cocks, which  be  ill-favoured."  In  his  journal  he 
describes  the  Suttee  custom  and  many  other  usages 
revolting  to  humanity.  "  When  one  is  sick,  they 
will  set  him  all  night  before  the  idol,  and  if  next 
morning  there  be  any  signs  of  recovery,  his  friends 
wfll  come,  and  sit  beside  him ;  thereafter  placing 
him  on  a  little  raffc  made  of  reeds,  they  let  him  go 
down  the  river." 

Priests,  in  all  superstitious  cotmtries,  have  in- 


vented various  modes  of  acquiring  money  or 
commodities.  Here  is  a  marriage  ceremony: 
"  The  man  and  woman  go  into  the  water  with  a 
cow  and  calf  and  an  old  priest.  The  man  doth  hold 
his  hand  by  the  old  man's  hand  and  the  wiles 
hand  by  the  husband's,  and  all  have  the  cow  by 
the  tail,  and  they  pour  water  out  of  a  brass  pot 
on  the  cow's  tail,  and  then  the  old  man  ties  him 
and  her  together  by  their  clothes;  then  they 
give  to  the  Brahamane  the  cow  and  the  calf. 
Then  they  go  to  divers  other  idols  and  give  money, 
and  then  they  go  their  way."  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  money  given  to  the  idols  at  the 
conclusion  of  tMs  marriage  ceremony  is  *' taken 
by  the  priest." 

Benares  he  describes  as  a  large  city,  but  con- 
taining houses  only  of  earth  and  straw.  The 
Dakoits,  or  robber  gangs,  according  to  him,  \nksi(A 
the  country,  plundering  property  and  destroying 
life.  They  wandered,  he  observed,  "  like  Arabs, 
from  place  to  place."  After  visiting  various  parts 
of  India,  of  which  he  gives  very  minnte  accounts 
he  proceeded  south  to  Hooghly,  the  chief  settI^ 
ment  of  the  Portuguese.  The  borders  of  Orissa 
he  found  "almost  a  wildemesSy  with  afewTiUa^ 
and  grass  longer  than  a  man,  and  very  many 
tigers."  After  visiting  Molucca  he  touched  at 
Ceylon,  which  he  describes  as  a  "fruitful  and 
fair  "  island,  and  "  the  Cing^ese  soldiers  as  naked 
people,  all  of  them,  though  some  were  anned 
with  muskets."  Fitch  finally  reached  Ormus, 
where  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey. 

The  first  English  trading  expedition  by  sea  was 
made  in  1591,  when  three  ships  were  fitted  ont 
respectively  imder  the  command  of  Raymond, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster.  The  expedition,  however, 
had  hardly  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than 
the  great  number  of  invalids  among  the  cre^s 
rendered  it  necessary  that  Kendal  should  letuni 
with  them,  and  shortly  after  Raymond's  ship  be- 
came separated  from  the  other,  and  was  never 
heard  of.  Lancaster's  ship  was  stmnk  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  lightning,  and  four  of  his  men 
killed.  Sixteen  of  his  men  were  killed  hythe 
natives  on  the  island  of  Comora.  But  Lancaster 
undaunted,  continued  his  voyage.  He  doubled 
Cape  Comorin  in  1592,  sailed  to  Sumatra,  and 
remained  during  the  stormy  months  of  Julj  and 
August  in  Pulo  Penang.  He  captured  one  ot 
three  vessels  belonging,  according  to  his  account, 
to  the  Jesuits ;  also  a  vessel  of  250  tons,  laden 
with  rice,  and  a  galleon  of  700  tons,  fix)m  Goa, 
richly  laden  with  commodities  for  the  Indian 
market.  He  next  sailed  for  Point  De-Galle,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  Portuguese  fleets  from 
Bengal;  but  his  men  becoming  mutinous,  to 
sailed  back  round  the  Cape  in  1693,  where- 
from,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  provisious 
lie  was  compelled  to  sail  towards  America.  H'? 
reached  Bermudas  in  the  same  year;  but  a  tem- 
pest having  arisen,  his  ship  was  driven  awsy  from 
her  moorings,  and  Lancaster  and  his  crew  wew 
left  on  a  barren  island,  from  which  they  were 
rescued  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  some  ^'^^^ 
vessels,  who  carried  them  to  Dieppe.    So  ended, 
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after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition which  first  sailed  from  England  to  estab- 
lish a  commerce  with  the  East. 

Five  years  afterwards  an  association  was  formed, 
£30,000  subscribed,  and  three  ships  fitted  out  for 
conducting  a  trade  with  India.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  Sir  John  Milden  Hall  as 
ambassador,  overland,  to  the  Great  Mogul,  to 
negotiate  for  commercial  privileges.  In  the  year 
1600,  the  association  was  reinstituted  as  the  "  Go- 
vernor and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies,"  with  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
as  its  president,  and  215  knights,  aldermen,  and 
merchants,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  with 
all  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  privily  of  exporting  £30,000,000  in  bullion 
and  English  goods  for  the  first  four  voyages, 
without  payment  of  duty.  £39,771  was  invested 
in  shipping,  £6,860  in  merchandise,  £28,742  in 
bullion;  and  in  April,  1601,  five  ships  of  130  to 
600  tons  sailed  under  the  command  of  Lancaster, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  touched  at  the 
Madagascar  and  the  Nicobar  islands,  and  nego- 
tiated a  commercial  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sumatra.  Spices,  however,  were  so  scarce,  and 
their  price  so  high,  that  Lancaster  resolved  to 
obtain  jfreights  by  plundering  other  vessels  for  the 
commodities  which  he  could  not  afford  without 
loss  to  purchase  for  money.  He  captured  a  Por- 
tuguese galleon  of  900  tons,  laden  with  calicoes 
and  other  valuable  commodities.  He  negotiated 
a  commercial  treaty  at  Bantam,  and  after  arrang- 
ing for  fixture  cargoes  of  spices,  he  sailed  heavily 
laden  for  England. 

In  1604  another  fleet  was  equipped  and  sent 
out  to  India,  under  the  command  of  Myddelton. 
The  vessels,  four  in  number,  arrived  at  Bantam  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  Two  were  loaded 
with  pepper,  and  Myddelton  proceeded  with  the 
others  towards  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Dutch,  in 
conjmiction  with  the  King  of  Temate,  were  at  war 
with  the  Portuguese.  A  separate  expedition, 
under  Michelbome,  was  sent  out  firom  England, 
but  the  adventures  of  this  navigator  were  almost 
entirely  of  a  piratical  character.  In  attacking  a 
Japanese  junk  he  lost  one  of  his  captains  and 
several  of  his  crew,  before  effecting  its  capture. 

From  this  period  expeditions  were  continually 
made  to  India,  each  consisting  of  separate  com- 
mercial adventures.  Those  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  Spice  Islands  until  1611,  when  Myddelton, 
with  three  vessels,  sailed  to  Ceylon ;  and  after  an 
engagement  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  the 
latter  were  discomfited,  "and  one  of  their  large 
barques  captured,  he  succeeded  in  opening  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Kandi.  A  trade 
was  next  opened  with  the  merchants  of  Surat, 
imder  an  arrangement  with  the  city  authorities. 
Disputes  however  occurred;  the  natives  complain- 
ing that  Myddelton  had  forced  them  to  take  goods 
which  were  unsaleable.  His  conduct  appears 
highly  unjust.  He  treacherously,  while  they 
were  confident  !in  his  hospitality,  on  board  his 
ellip,  placed  under  arrest  the  governor  and  officers, 
until  the  Indian  goods  were  delivered  in  exchange 
for  his   own.    But  the  result  of  this  forcible 


arrangement  was,  that  Myddelton  was  obliged  to 
leave  Surat  without  establishing  a  factory,  and 
with  a  cargo  of  comparatively  little  value. 

On  the  first  eight  expeditions  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  company,  the  average  profit 
was  calculated  at  171  per  cent. ;  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  most  of  those  cargoes  consisted  of 
plunder.  The  profits  were  actufdly  derived  more 
from  piracy  than  from  regular  trade. 

In  1612  a  capital  of  £429,000  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  trade  on  the  regu- 
lar joint  stock  system;  and  in  1614,  as  we  have 
in  a  former  article  stated,  James  I.  sent  Sir  Tho- 
mas Eowe  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  at 
whose  court  he  arrived,  with  a  letter  "from  our 
palace  of  Westminster."  Sir  Thomas  obtained  a 
firman  in  favour  of  English  trade  at  Surat ;  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  rendered  it  for 
some  time  nearly  abortive. 

The  Dutch  had  now  driven  the  Portuguese  en- 
tirely from  the  Moluccas  and  Banda  islands,  and 
seized  two  English  vessels  in  consequence  of  their 
factors  having  failed  to  acknowledge  the  Dutch 
authority.  Hostilities  between  the  two  nations 
on  the  Eastern  seas  lasted  for  six  years,  when  it 
was  temporarily  settled  by  a  singular  treaty, 
which  stipulated  that  the  two  companies  were 
equally  to  share  the  trade  in  pepper,  and  the 
English  to  share  in  one-third  of  the  trade  in 
cloves,  nutmegs,  &c.  Each  company  were  to 
maintain  ten  ships  in  common  for  conveying  goods 
from  one  eastern  port  to  another,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  defence ;  four  members  of  each  com- 
pany were  also  to  form  a  council  of  defence,  and 
tor  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  impracticable 
convention.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  larger 
fleets,  and  continually  interfered  with  the  English 
trade,  at  last  committing  the  infernal  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  for  which  they  were  at  length  brought 
to  account  by  the  stem  will  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  were  driven  by  the 
English  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  from  Ormus  and 
Surat,  and  after  the  mission  of  Sir  Thomas  Bo  we,  the 
latter  place  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  British 
trade  in  India.  Bombay  was  ceded  to  Charles  II. 
as  a  portion  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Portugal; 
and  the  East  India  Company,  some  years  after, 
transferred  their  chief  factory  to  the  new  pos- 
session. The  English  had  previously  small  fac- 
tories, one  at  Armegun  and  the  other  at  Mazuli- 
Patam,  but  they  had  no  permanent  territory  until 
1640,  when  permission  was  granted  them  by  a 
native  chief  to  erect  a  fort  at  Madras-Patam. 
But  the  directors  allowed  only  a  limited  sum  to 
be  expended  upon  the  building,  which  they  called 
Fort  St.  George.  Further  privileges  were  obtained 
through  Dr.  Boten,  who  having  cured  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  of  a  dangerous  malady,  de- 
manded no  personal  reward,  but  received  instead 
certain  commercial  advantages  for  the  East  India 
Company.  Permission  was  obtained  to  establisl^  a 
factory  at  Hooghly  in  1656 ;  and  for  the  annual 
payment  of  3,000  rupees,  the  English  at  Surat 
were  allowed  to  trade  free  of  customs.  But  for 
the  first  thirty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  at  Hooghly  complaints  were  continually 
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sent  home  of  the  unjust  exactions  and  inter- 
ruptions of  trade  made  by  the  authority  of  the 
Nabob.  The  Directors  finally  in  1686  resolved  on 
invading  his  territories,  and  accordingly  fitted  out 
a  fleet  of  ten  ships  with  six  companies  of  soldiers, 
which  sailed  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Nicholson  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  vessels  of 
this  fleet  arrived  separately,  when  one  of  the  cap- 
tains sailed  up  the  river  and  cannonaded  Hooghly, 
but  was  repulsed  and  retired  towards  the  sea  to 
where  Calcutta  now  stands.  The  Nabob  seized 
and  plundered  the  English  factories  at  Cozembuzar 
and  Patna ;  but  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  he 
entered  into  a  truce,  which  he  soon  broke.  The 
commander  of  the  British  forces,  however,  with- 
stood his  large  army  and  burnt  forty  of  his  ships, 
and  in  consequence  the  Nabob  agreed  to  treat 
and  to  allow  the,  re-establishment  of  the  English 
factory  at  Hooghly.  But  through  the  imprudence 
of  an  English  captain,  who  disowned  the  treaty, 
hostilities  were  recommenced,  and  the  English 
were  compelled  to  retire  from  Bengal.  Deceit 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Child,  the 
governor  of  Bombay,  and  his  ofiicers,  about  the 
same  time  provoked  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  reduce 
the  English  factories  at  Surat,  and  to  press  for- 
ward on  Bombay,  where  the  English  had  to  sup- 
plicate humbly  for  the  resumption  of  their  com- 
merce, which  the  political  Sultan  restored  to  them 
from  his  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
foreign  trade. 

In  the  year  1689,  the  East  India  Company  in 
advising  their  governors  at  Bombay  and  Madras, 
urged  "the  increase  of  revenue  more  than  of  com- 
merce ;  by  following  the  example  of  the  Dutch, 
who,  in  directing  their  governors,  wrote  ten  para- 
graphs regarding  tribute  for  one  respecting  trade." 
They  now  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  independent 
dominion  should  be  acquired  in  India,  remarking 
"  the  increase  of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of 
our  care  as  much  as  of  our  trade."  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  rise 
of  British  sovereign  power  in  India, 

Before,  however,  we  advert  to  the  acquisitions 
of  the  VMt  territories  now  forming  the  British 
Indian  Empire,  it  will  bo  necessary  briefly  to 
view  the  possessions  which  France  had  acquired 
by  treaty  and  by  conquest  in  the  great  penin- 
sula. 

The  first  expedition  of  France,  which  sailed 
frx)m  Rouen  in  1503,  as  well  as  several  small  adven- 
tures during  that  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen- 
tury were  unsuccessful.  An  East  India  Company 
was  formed  in  1642.  Their  first  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment was  in  Madagascar,  but  that  large  and  na- 
turally fertile  island  yielded  but  few  commodities 
for  European  markets;  while  the  ferocious  and 
bold  character  of  the  savage  inhabitants  rendered 
fruitless  all  attempts  to  establish  commercial 
settlements.  In  1664,  however,  Colbert,  the 
great  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  granted  exclusive 
and  exorbitant  commercial  privileges  to  the 
French  East  India  Company.     Their  capital  was 


1 5, 000, 000  livres.  This  monopoly  was  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  fifty  years,  and  they  were  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  crown  for  all  losses  which  they 
might  incur  during  the  first  ten  years ;  3,000,000, 
livres  of  the  capital  was  advanced  from  the  royal 
treasury.  But  the  first  operations  of  the  colony  in 
Madagascar,  as  we  have  stated,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Most  of  the  large  colony  sent  thither  vere 
exterminated  either  by  the  climate  or  by  the  na- 
tives, and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  remove 
to  the  two  small  islands  which  they  called  Mau- 
ritius and  Bourbon.  In  1668  this  company  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  Surat,  but  in  consequence 
of  disputes  with  the  native  authorities  and  mis- 
management it  was  suddenly  abandoned;  the 
French  precluding  its  re-establishment  in  con- 
sequence of  leaving  all  their  debts  unpaid.  They 
next  established  a  factory  at  Pondicherry,  which, 
under  the  prudent  management  of  M.  Martin, 
became  an  important,  prosperous,  and  great  com- 
mercial depot.  Similar  factories  were  established 
at  Mahe  and  Caracal,  and  another  at  Chander- 
nagore  in  Bengal,  but  Pondicherry  became  their 
chief  emporium  and  stronghold.  Chandemagore, 
under  its  governor  Dupleix,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary Europeans  who  ever  ruled  in  India,  be- 
came a  mart  of  great  commercial  prosperity. 

Bupleix  was  the  son  of  a  farmer-general  in 
France,  who  was  also  a  director  of  the  French 
East  India  Company.  He  inherited  great  riches 
from  his  father,  and  was  sent  to  Pondicheiiy  in 
1720  as  first  member  of  the  Superior  Council  and 
Commissioner  of  War.  In  1730  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  factory  at  Chandemagore.  His 
sagacity,  his  remarkable  activity,  and  his  buccck 
in  establishing  the  prosperity  ol  that  factory,  hd 
to  his  appointment,  in  1742,  as  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry and  director-general  of  all  the  Fn*nch 
factories  in  India.  His  plans  for  extending  the 
territorial  power  of  France  in  India  were  remark- 
able  for  the  grandeur  of  their  conception  ,*  ana  ii 
he  had  been  supported  by  France  and  by  the 
directors  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  and 
had  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  with  \m 
and  under  him  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  powerful- French  sovereignty  in  the 
East.  He  had,  it  is  true,  some  great  defects  of 
character.  He  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  all 
others,  and  especially  of  Labordonais,  governor  of 
the  Mauritius,  who  had  landed  an  army  despite 
of  the  British  fleet  in  India,  and  forced  the  capitu- 
lation of  Madras.  But  it  was  Dupleix  that  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  French  £mpi« 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  Tamerlane. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  animated  and  mar- 
tial, and  the  grave  politiwd  periods  of  the  Hab- 
ratta  and  Mogul  wars — of  the  exploits  of  the 
French  and  English— of  the  military  genius  and 
diplomacy  of  the  Clives  and  the  Dupleix -- 
of  Hyder  AH,  and  of  the  black-holB  tymi  w 


Hyder 
Bengal. 
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O  Sleep,  now  fall ! 
Breathe  all  along  my  limbs,  and  then  again 
Breathe  all  along  my  limbs,  till  every  nerve 
Feel  the  warm  shock  and  gently  thrill  to  slumber ! 
Bind  lip  my  brows  in  dusky  gossamer, 
And  interweave  my  lashes  with  a  web ; 
And,  wander  as  they  will,  let  not  mine  eyes 
Strand  on  the  margin  of  that  ocean  dun 
Where  dreams  inconstant  float — all  sail.    O  sleep, 
Lap  every  sense  in  wool ;  upheave  my  soul 
In  vacillating  clouds,  and  let  it  drift 
Through  darkness  unto  darkness,  drowsily, 
Until  Oblivion,  all  a-tiptoe,  close 
The  door  on  Consciousness.     For  now  my  heart 
Is  sapped  and  sated  with  too  many  sweets ; 
Tis  sick  with  happiness ;  and  every  wind 
That  lazily  swoops  from  yonder  garden,  bears 
Too  rich  a  gathering  of  summer  scents, 
And  murmurous  sounds  too  soothing  to  mine  ears, 
Already  steeped,  already  whelmed  and  drowned 
In  influences  of  supreme  delight. 
Oh,  it  is  all  enough  that  ever  tlu'ough 
The  lusty  manhood  of  a  summer  day, 
In  curtained  solitude,  my  heart  has  grown 
And  ripened  in  the  summer  of  her  love !  — 
Enough  that  hour  by  hour,  luxuriously, 
My  nestling  head  hatb  all  its  fancies  coined 
Alid  the  fiUl  fruitage  of  her  bosom  hid. 
And  shaded  in  the  umbrage  of  her  hair ! 

Pass  on,  thou  sad,  sweet  evening  shade !  pass  on  ! 
Heed  mo  no  more  to-night,  nor  o'er  me  cast 
That  mantle  in  thy  ward — that  sentinel  cloak 
Which  keeps  the  soiU  alert  upon  the  verge 
And  very  outposts  of  infinitude, 
Or  dimly  makes  the  heart  to  understand 
What  silence  prophesies !     O  sweet  south  wind ! 
Tliou  delicate  whisperer !  take  up  thy  robes 
In  passing  o'er  my  head ;  that  so  the  balm 
Fast  falling  from  the  hem  may  drop  the  more 
On  eyes  that  wearily  watch — and  not  on  mine ! 
Come  thou  with  spices  from  the  orient, 
Or  homelier  orchard-scents  seduced  from  boughs 
That  groan  relief  should  any  apple  fall  — 
Bear  them  away,  then,  good  south  wind !  away 
Where  melancholy  faces,  like  the  moon, 
^hine  only  in  a  glory  all  foregone. 
The  windn  that  soar  along  Sicilian  seas, 
The  winds  that  gasp  and  tall  in  S}Tian  groves, 
That  swept  the  gai'dens  of  Semlramis, 
Or  woo'd  the  censer  in  her  palaces — 
That  found  our  virgin  Eve  embowered  alone, 
locking  with  clasped  knee,  and  wondering 
What  strange  new  joy  was  that  which  shocked  her 

heart, 
And  stormed  her  brows  with  blood — 0  soft  south 

wind. 
All  these  thou  art  not ;  but  all  these  and  more 
^yreathe  o'er  my  forehead  as  my  lady  sighs. 
Oo!    Murmur  me  no  more  of  Indian  palms — 
How  yearningly  they  stand  upon  the  marge. 
And  stretch  their  arms  across  those  fainting  fields, 
lieyond  mine  eyes  there  liveth  an  expanse 
Broader  than  all  the  wilds  of  Araby  — 
Wilder  than  all  the  wilds  of  Arabjr — 
Arid,  and  thirsty  for  the  shades  oi  love. 
And  see  how  much  more  beautiful  than  palms, 
Hashed  in  a  sunset  solitude  of  thought, 


Is  this  still  fonn  whose  arms  about  me  join  ! 

What  watcher  but  the  sun  may  scan  the  verge 

Of  such  an  universe  as  those  fair  eyes, 

That  search  along  the  limits  of  my  soul ! 

And  for  a  wilderness ! — South  wind,  away ! 

Back  to  your  spoils  o'er  winefats  and  the  vine. 

Still  load  your  wings  with  bloom  of  bursting  plum, 

Sweep  all  Elysium  of  delights — and  then, 

Anointed  odalisque,  despair !     This  waste 

O'er  which  my  beautiful  palm  her  love  distils — 

Rayed  from  her  eyes  by  that  eternal  light 

At  which  the  sun  was  like  a  candle  lit— 

Though  thou  hadst  banqueted  on  Eden's  sweets 

And  sipped  the  fountain  of  its  dreams  at  dusk, 

Though — shocked  by  Adam's  fall,  and  all  dispersed — 

Thy  spoiling  wings  still  chase  them  round  the  world — 

Yet  were  thy  treasures  quite  comprised  and  lost 

In  any  cloister  of  this  wilderness ! 

This  wilderness  ?  but  that  was  yesterday  : 

To-day  it  is  the  real  and  living  truth 

Of  all  those  gorgeous  dreams  and  memories 

That  soothe  the  loving  sun  at  parting  eve : 

Such  glorious  lakes  of  unawakened  fire  — 

Such  vast  luxurious  valleys  stretched  to  sleep, 

Drowsing  and  dreaming  with  half-open  eye — 

Such  beautiful  hills,  round — round,  and  chastely 

bared, 
And  swelling,  like  Eve's  bosom,  to  the  flocks ! 
And  set  in  glades  serene  are  giant  woods 
That  with  the  breath  of  aspiration  roar. 
And  violet  fancies  blooming  all  abroad ; 
Meadows  of  languid  contemplation  ;  groves 
That  secretly  and  from  a  thousand  boughs 
Drop  sensual  gums  that  swoon  upon  the  air. 
But  oh  the  vineyard  and  the  purple  vine. 
Which  lies  between  the  hills  as  'twere  between 
The  breasts  of  a  Bacchante,  and  enwreaths 
Their  brows  with  frondage  and  cool  clusterings — 
The  vine  that  bridges  o'er  the  rivulets. 
Dimpling  their  waters  with  exuding  drops. 
All  laughing,  all  together,  in  the  sun — 
Oh,  might  I  take  its  clusters  in  my  hands 
And  squeeze  them  on  the  lips  of  this  young  Age, 
'Twere  life  and  beauty  for  a  thousand  years. 
For  'tis  the  vineyard — 'twere  the  wine  of  song. 
With  royal  march  and  music  rolling  on, 
Balm  to  the  weak  and  baptism  for  the  strong, 
Or  with  low  laughter  ripjlling  to  the  hearts 
Of  melancholy  worldlings  and  the  world. 
But,  0  south  wind!  the  vintage  is  too  full 
My  nerveless  will  lies  down  amid  the  vines 
Between  Bacchante's  breasts,  and  all  day  long 
Toys  with  the  tendrils  in  unbreathed  delight. 
So  nerveless  let  it  lie  ! — unshai'cd  her  love. 
Unshared  the  luxury  her  love  imparts ! 
Then,  bountiful  vineyard,  pour  out  all  your.blood 
Upon  the  soil,  my  soul — and  it  shall  dirink 
The  inspiration  tnat  it  grew,  and  still 
Drink  in  strong  draughts  until  'tis  all  o*erwom ! 
O'erwom !  o'erworn !     O  sleep,  delay  no  more ! 
Pass  on,  soft  wind !     O  sunset  sky,  fade  out ! 
And  thou,  my  beautiful  palm  and  silent  one, 
Kecall  their  presence  to  thine  eyes,  as  now 
My  thoughts  in  thee  are  all  recalled  and  held, 
Then  shed  those  tresses  down  about  my  brows. 
And 'twill  be  night — with  stars!     Sleep!  Mother! 
now 
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Becite  thy  lullaby,  while  thought  and  sense 
Spin  like  the  stars,  and,  like  the  stai*s,  stand  still, 
In  hushed  and  pulseless  joy.   Spread  wide  thy  robes, 
And  fold  us  in  with  all  oiu:  happiness ; 


That,  floated  back  upon  the  careful  world, 
We  may  awake  to  see  this  glad  to-day 
Stand  off  afar,  like  an  enchanted  isle, 
Beyond  a  lea  of  dreams. 


ETJSSIA   AND    TTRKEY. 


Thb  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  the  impediments  which  Russia  has  placed 
on  the  Sulina,  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  that 
river ;  the  question  of  war  and  all  its  concomitant 
miseries,  and  the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs 
iu  the  east  of  Europe,  are  far  too  important  and 
grave  not  to  be  necessarily  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern and  anxiety  to  those  who  are,  as  all  ought  to 
be,  alive  to  the  interests  of  international  friend- 
ship and  trade,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  present  a  true 
and  clear  view  of  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, in  regard  to  their  respective  interests  and 
with  especial  reference  to  the  countries  which  are 
situated  along  the  confl.icting  frontiers  of  both 
empires. 

The  regions  which  are  situated  north  of  the 
Danube,  extending  to  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Dniester,  and  from  the  Tibiscus  or  Theiss  to  the 
Euxine ;  and  the  whole  of  Mcesia  on  the  south  to 
the  Balkan,  extending  from  Sugidunum,  or  Bel- 
grade, to  Odcssus,  or  Wama,  were,  during  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  in 
as  populous,  rich,  and  flourishing  a  condition  as 
any  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Trajan  had  completely  subdued  the  Par- 
thions,  and  reduced  all  Dacia  into  a  great  Roman 
province,  rather  more  than  1,300  miles  in  circuit, 
and  embracing  a  great  portion  of  modem  Hungary, 
all  Transylvania,  WaUachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bes- 
sarabia. Moesia  included  all  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 
Trajan  introduced  a  regular  government  and 
civilization  into  Dacia.  Hadrian* and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  that  policy,  until  the  Roman 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  incursions  of  barba- 
rian hordes  and  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Goths 
came  from  the  North  and  overran  the  rich  corn- 
fields and  plains  of  Dacia,  crossed  the  Danube, 
invested  the  city  of  Marianopolis,  which  was  ran- 
somed by  the  payment  of  a  large  treasure  by  the 
inhabitants.  From  that  day  Dacia  and  Moesia 
liavc  been  declining  into  their  present  degraded 
condition. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  while  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  dismembering,  and 
Normans,  Danes,  and  Saracens  were  invading  and 
possessing  "Western  Europe,  the  Danubian  Pro- 
vinces, iU  defended  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  were 
ravaged  by  fresh  hordes  of  Scythians,  especially 
by  the  Bidgarians  and  Magyars,  who  devastated 
their  cities  and  laid  the  whole  country  waste. 

The  spoliation    of  those    fertile    agricultural 


provinces,  and  the  ruin  of  the  towns,  was  soon  after 
completed,  first  by  the  Turkish  hordes,  who  cane 
westward,  direct  from  the  Altai  mountainfi  of 
Central  Asia,  and  afterwards  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  conquered  Persia  and  the  Saraoenic 
Kaliphs. 

The  Preetorian  bands,  the  Turkish  meroenaiifis 
of  the  Xaliphs,  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Strelitz  of  the  Czars,  have  all  been  for  a 
tiipe  the  servile  instruments  of  the  tyranny,  and 
as  readily  the  assassins  of  their  despots.  The 
Saracenic  empire,  with  its  magnificence,  with 
its  cities  and  its  Kaliphs,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  princes  and  priests,  fell,  in  the  weakness 
caused  by  luxury  and  indolence,  a  sacrifice  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  Turkish,  mercenary  guards, 
which  were  first  organised  by  the  KaUph  Mo* 
tassem  in  the  tenth  century  ;•  and  the  Scljokian 
Turks  first,  and  the  Ottomans  next,  founded 
their  empires  on  the  ruins  of  the  Eahpbat, 
embraced  Islamism;  subdued  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  all  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fitlteenth  centuries,  passed  over  into  Europe,  con- 
quered Bulgaria,  Thrace,  Wallachia,  Servia,  Mol- 
davia, Bessarabia ;  overthrew  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  transformed  the  Basilika  of  St. 
Sophia  into  an  Ottoman  Mosque. 

History  does  not  present  an  event,  or  rathff  a 
series  of  events,  more  awful  than  the  extinction 
of  the  Eastern  Eoman  empire  by  the  Turkish,  or 
Oghuzean  Tartars.  But  the  domestic  cormptions, 
degradations,  and  atrocities  of  its  rulers  and  its 
people,  were  too  disgusting  and  homble  not  to 
cause  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  if  the  fierce  and 
warlike  Ottomans  had  never  besieged  its  walls 
or  conquered  its  provinces. 

The  Turks  became,  after  the  days  of  Alanc, 
Attila,  and  Arpad,  the  most  ferocious  and  tenihle 
warriors  who  ever  carried  terrpr,  massacre,  and 
devastation  over  Eastern  Europe ;  but  from  the 
day  their  great  army,  which  besieged  Yienna 
under  Kara,  or  Black,  Mustapha,  was  driven  fitnn 
its  walls,  in  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  the  Ottoman 
power  has  been  rapidly  declining.  This  decline 
has  been  especially  remarkable  since  Peter,  called 
the  Great,  of  Bussia  became  a  conqueror.  There- 
fore the  present  occupation  by  Russia  of  Moldam 
and  WaUachia;  the  actual  poeition  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  unsatiflfaotoiy  stat*  of  what 
we  term  the  Eastern  question,  demand  some  in- 
vestigation respecting  Kussian  aggrandisement— 
which  may  be  instructive. 

At  an  early  period  the  Scandinavian  P"**^ 
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infested  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  com* 
polled  the  primitive  Kuseians  of  Ladoga  to  pay 
them  a  stipulated  number  of  the  skins  of  white 
wjuirrels,  in  the  shape  of  tribute.     Those  rovers 
were  called  Varangians,  or  corsairs,  by  the  Kus- 
sians.    At  length,  in  862,  Euric,  a  Scandinavian 
sea-king,  or  chief,  foimded  the  Eussian  or  Mus- 
covite dynasty,  which  endured  for  more  than  700 
years,  untU  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Eo- 
manoff,  or  the  present  dynasty.     There  is  some 
resemblance  in  the  invasion  of  Eussia  by  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Xormans.     For  a  long  period  the  successors 
of  Kuric  allotted  to  their  knights,  or  followers, 
the  lands  acquired  by  the  force  of  the  Varangian 
sword.    Kor  did  the  Scandinavians  in  language, 
religion,  or  by  marriage,  for  a  long  time  assimi- 
late themselves   to   the  Eussians.     Vladimir,  a 
descendant    from  Euric,   when  his  family  had 
become  powerful,   was  the  first  to  deliver  his 
country  from    the    annual    incursions    of  those 
pirates.    This  Czar  directed  them  to  go  south — to 
Constantinople,  where  the  Danes,    Saxons,  and 
English  Saxons  were  employed  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors  as  military  mercenaries.     These  Danes, 
Saxons,  English,  and  Varangians  formed  the  only 
guard  who  were  ever  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 
Greek  emperors.     Towards  the  middle   of  the 
ninth  century  the  family  of  Euric  possessed  the 
whole  province  of  Moscovia,  or  Wolodimir,  as  well 
as  the  country  west  to  the  Baltic,  and  north  to 
the  AVTiite  Sea.     The  Tartar  hordes  limited  the 
extension    of   their    eastern  dominion,   but  the 
Czars  early  acquired  the  territory  south  of  Mus- 
covy, following  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euxine.     Novogorod  and  Kiov 
were  early  acquired.     Both  those  cities  increased 
rapidly  in   population,   commerce,   and  wealth. 
Kiov,  with  its  300  churches,  became  the  great 
commercial  mart  of  the  dukedom,  or  empire,  and 
thither  were  brought  slaves,  furs,  hides,  honey, 
and  various  produce,  to  be  sold  to  the  merchants 
of  other  coim tries.     Adventurers  sailed  down  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  thence  aloug 
the  shore  to  Constantinople,  bringing  back  with 
them  calces  of  wine  and  oil,  spices,  and  Grecian 
manufactures. 

At  this  period  all  the  Eussian  nations  were 
pagan.  But  the  introduction  of  luxuries  and  the 
benefits  of  trade  led  to  far  moi*e  ambitious  views 
on  the  part  of  the  Varangian  Czars.  Erom  com- 
mercial adventurers  they  now  became  armed  pi- 
ratical marauders,  and  made  numerous  descents 
into  the  Black  Sea.  As  early  as  865  those  pirates 
occupied  the  port  of  Constantinople.  The  Em- 
peror Michael,  son  of  Theophilus,  was  then  absent; 
he  returned  hastily,  and,  as  it  is  related,  performed 
a  miracle  by  dipping  the  garments  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  raising  a  tempest 
which  drove  the  Eussians  away.  Another  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  in  904;  a  third  in  941 ; 
while  the  naval  force  of  the  empire  was  engaged 
against  the  Saracens.  Two  years  afterwards  an- 
other fleet  of  Eussian  pirates  was  driven  from  the 
Bosphorus,  but  not  imtil  they  had  captured  or  de- 
stroyed twenty-four  Greek  gallej^.  Their  descents. 


however,  were  on  all  occftsions  attended  with  loss 
to  the  Greeks,  who,  to  keep  on  terms  with  them, 
yielded  to  the  exaction  of  a  species  of  black-mail 
in  the  way  of  tribute.     Those  piratical  expedi- 
tions usually  consisted  of  numerous  vessels,  each 
armed  with    about   forty    men  —  circumstances 
which  gained  the  credence  of  the  vulgar  in  a 
prophecy  said  to  have  been  sacredly  inscribed 
upon  an  equestrian  statue  in  Taurus,  that  the 
Eussians  should  in  the  last  days  become  masters 
of  Constantinople.   With  respect  to  this  prophecy, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gibbon  in  1787  observes: 
"  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may  yet  behold  the 
accomplishment  of  a  rare  prediction,  of  which  the 
style  is  unambiguous  and  the  date  unquestionable." 
The  Czar  Sviatosloff  subdued  or  repelled  all  the 
nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube.      This 
chieftain  in  his  military  and  savage  habits  resem- 
bled the  early  Scythian  conquerors.      He  slept  on 
the  ground,  with  his  head  on  his  saddle,  and 
covered  with  a  bear-skin.     He  often  fed  on  horse- 
flesh broiled  on  a  wooden  fire.     He  undertook  to 
conquer  Bulgaria  for  Nicephorus    on  receiving 
1500  lbs.  weight  of  gold.      With  an  army  of 
60,000  men  he  embarked  in  small  vessels  and 
sailed  down  the  Borystenis  to  the  Danube,  crossed 
over  to  and  landed  upon  the  Mcesian  coast.    With 
this  force  he  defeated  the  Bulgarian  cavalry,  van- 
quished their  king,  and  made  his  children  cap- 
tive.    He  conquered  the  country  from  the  Euxine 
to  Mount  llermnu,  and  to  the  river  Kara- Lome, 
or  Black-Lome,  which  falls  into  the  Danube — or 
that  great  portion  of  Bulgaria  now  known  as  Silis- 
tria,  and  half  of  Eoutschouk.     These  events  oc- 
curred soon  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, A.n.  958  to  970. 

But  although  Sviatosloffh&d  received  more  than 
full  payment  for  the  toils,  expenses,  and  rewards 
of  this  conquest,  he  refused  to  relinquish  the  con- 
quered provinces  to  the  Greek  emperor.  The 
Eussian  warrior  was  joined  by  hordes  of  Turks, 
Chozars,  and  other  marauders.  The  very  ambas- 
sador whom  Niccphorus  sent  betniyed  his  master, 
assumed  the  puri)le,  and  assured  the  Eussian  that 
if  he  were  enubled  to  ascend  the  thi*one  of  the 
CoDsars,  he  would  share  with  him  the  spoils  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  On  this  they  crossed  the  Bal- 
kan, reached  Adrianoplc,  summoned  Nicephorus 
to  descend  from  the  throne, — the  Eussian  threat- 
ening that  if  he  refused,  a  conqueror  and  a 
master  would  soon  occupy  Constantinople.  But 
another  warrior  now  arose  who  thwarted  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Eussian.  The  celebrated 
John  Zimisces,  who  immediately  succeeded  Nicc- 
phorus, was  enabled  to  raise  a  powerful  army, 
and  having  separated  the  Turkish  and  other 
hordes  from  the  Eussians,  ultimately  drove 
70,000  of  these  barbarians  from  Thrace.  He  then 
led  the  main  body  of  his  army  over  the  Balkan, 
put  8,500  Eussians  to  the  sword,  and  rescued  the 
sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king.  Sviatosloff  having 
performed  many  deeds  of  desperate  valour,  was  at 
length  completely  overcome>  and  on  being  allowed 
a  safe  passage  to  retreat,  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  imprecation,  never  again  to  invade  the 
imperial  dominion. 
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About  one  hundred  years  before  this  period,  Pho- 
ticus  a  Greek  patriarch,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  plant  Christianity  in  Muscovy.  Christi- 
anity maybe  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  about 
955,  when  Olga,  after  revenging  the  death  of  her 
husband  Igor,  left  Kiev  and  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  she  was  baptized  by  the  Patriarch, 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus.  Her  conversion  and  baptism  was  at  the 
same  time  followed  by  the  conversion  and  baptism 
of  her  uncle,  sixteen  maidens  of  liigh,  and  eighteen 
of  low  rank,  two  interpreters,  twenty-two  domestics 
or  followers,  and  forty- four  merchants  who  consti- 
tuted the  suite  of  the  princess.  On  her  return  to 
Kiev,  she  laboured  strenuously  to  propagate  the 
gospel,  but  without  success ;  for  her  own  family, 
including  her  son  Sviatosloff,  her  grandson  Ylad- 
imir,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation,  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  the  pagan  gods  of  the  country — some 
with  indifference,  some  with  superstitious  zeal. 
Kor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  those  gods  were  be- 
lieved to  be  propitiated  only  with  human  sacri- 
fices. But  about  the  year  998,  the  dramatic 
fascinations  and  splendour  of  the  worship  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  had  its  influence  on  the 
Russian  merchants  and  others  who  had  visited  or 
resided  in  Constantinople,  causing  them  to  feel 
disgusted  with  the  paganism  of  their  coimtry, 
and  gradually  to  become  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Great  and  wonderful  have  been  the  influ- 
ence and  virtue  of  women  in  converting  princes 
and  nations.  Queen  Clotilda  is  said  to  have,  near 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  converted  her  hus- 
band, the  savage  pagan  king  of  the  Franks. 
Queen  Bertha  being,  a.d.  590,  converted  by  St. 
Augustine,  that  pious  wife  converted  her  idola- 
trous Saxon  husband,  Ethelbert ;  who,  appointing 
Augustine  first  bishop  of  Canterbury,  instituted 
Christianity  in  all  England.  Gisela,  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  married  and  converted 
"VVaik,  King  of  Hungary,  who  commanded  his 
subjects  to  become  Christians;  and  being  bap- 
tized, A.D.  998,  Stephen,  the  pope,  sent  him  the 
" angeVs  crown^^  with  which,  after  being  an- 
ointed, he  was  crowned  as  the  first  Christian 
king  of  that  kingdom.  The  sister  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  married  and  converted  Miceslas,  Duke 
of  Poland,  by  whom  Christianity  was  founded  in 
that  country  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Greek 
princess,  Theodora,  in  the  ninth  century  charmed 
and ,  converted  the  then  powerful  heathen  king 
of  the  Bulgarians;  and  he,  consequently,  insti- 
tuted Christianity  among  his  Scythian  hordes. 
The  Greek  emperor  Basilius  Porphyrogenitus 
gave  his  sister  Anne  to  Vladimir,  grandson  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  who  at  the  same  time, 
charmed  and  persuaded  by  his  lovely  bride, 
in  the  city  of  Cherson,  was  baptized  and  married 
by  the  Greek  pontiff.  Vladimir  then  restored 
the  city  to  his  brother-in-law,  carrying  off  how- 
ever the  gates  to  Novogorod,  as  a  trophy  of  faith 
nd  victory,  to  be  erected  before  th  e  first  Christian 
church  in  that  city.  Feroun,  the  god  of  thunder, 
was  then  dragged  along  the  streets  of  Kiou,  bat- 
tered with  clubs,  and  cast  into  the  Borvstenis. 


Vladimir  then  issued  an  ukase,  commanding  all 
who  were  not  enemies  to  God  to  be  baptized. 
Thousands,  following  the  example  of  the  Czar  and 
his  Boyards,  embraced  the  new  religion,  and 
during  the  eleventh  century  the  Muscovites  are 
said  to  have  abandoned  idolatry;  and  at  the 
present  time  55,000,000  subjects  of  the  Czar  all 
zealously  adhere  to  the  truths,  the  errors,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  1237,  the  Muscovites  were  subdued  by  the 
Tartars  who  slew  the  Czar  George,  and  exercised 
a  supreme  sway  over  the  country,  exacting  and 
receiving  tribute  for  213  years.  But,  in  1450, 
Ivan,  son  of  blind  Basilius,  overthrew  the  Tar- 
tar yoke,  and  restored  his  country  to  inde- 
pendence. He  subdued  the  dukes  of  Novogorod, 
and  conquered  Smolensko  from  the  Poles.  In 
1553,  the  kingdom  of  Astrakan  and  other  pro- 
vinces were  conquered  from  the  Tartars,  and 
united  to  the  empire ;  and  after  a  lengthened 
period  of  civil  war,  occasioned  by  Demetrius  and 
other  pretenders,  the  House  of  Kuric  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Eomanoff  in  the  person  of  Michael, 
son  of  the  Kusso-Greek  patriarch,  Philaretti,  who 
had  married  a  descendant  of  John  Basilowitz. 
She  had  previously  been  a  nun. 

Alexis,  son  of  Michael,  conquered  several  pro- 
vinces before  1658;  in  1686,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  submitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  as 
they  had  before  done  to  Poland,  before  the  country 
had  been  conquered  and  devastated  by  the  Turks, 
To  this  acquisition  of  territory  there  succeeded  a 
period  of  bloody  conflicts,  when  all  order,  justice, 
and  security  seemed  to  have  disappeared  for  ever 
from  within  the  Eussian  dominions. 

Alexis,  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
Boyard,  had  two  sons,  Feodor,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1677,  and  Ivan,  and  six  daughters.  Of  the 
latter  the  third,  Sophia,  became  famous  and  scan- 
dalous, by  her  abilities,  intrigues,  and  crimes. 
By  a  second  marrige  with  another  of  his  subjects, 
Alexis  had  a  son,  afterwards  Peter  the  Gnat, 
born  June,  1672.  The  Czars  at  all  times  exercia^ 
the  prerogative  of  marrying  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  and  of  bequeathing,  with  the  same  ri^ht, 
the  succession  to  the  sovereignty.  Feodor  ditd 
young  without  issue,  and  Ivan  being  incapable 
of  nd.ing  from  his  imbecility,  weak  sight,  and 
epileptic  fits,  Peter,  the  younger  brother,  re- 
mained only,  as  sound  in  mind  and  vigorous  m 
body,  but  was  then  a  mere  child. 

The  Muscovite  government  in  more  than  one 
respect  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Ottomans.  One 
had  its  Janissaries,  who  disposed  frequently  of  the 
lives  and  of  the  thrones  of  the  Sultans  j  the  other 
had  its  Strelitz,  who  were  more  ferocious  and 
equally  as  unscrupulous  as  the  Janissaries.  The 
Princess  Sophia,  third  daughter  of  Michael  Ro- 
manoff, was  destined  for  a  convent  j  but  her  im- 
perious and  dangerous  spirit  aspired  to  a  fiir  ni«>r^ 
ambitious  notoriety.  Perceiving  that  her  oldest 
brother  Feodor  was  not  destined  for  long  lifp» 
that  Ivan  by  his  imbecility,  and  Peter  from  his 
infancy,  were  incapable  of  administering  the  anaiK 
of  the  empire,  she  resolved,  on  the  death  of 
Feodor,  to   imitate   Pulcheria  in  regard  to  her 
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brother  Theodosias  the  Great,  and  seize  upon  the 
crown.  She  determined  to  destroy  Peter,  having 
first  by  her  intrigues  secured  the  Strelitz,  and  ex- 
cited them  to  revolt  and  to  commit  the  most  san- 
guinary crueltieB.  Neither  the  Prsetorian  Guards 
nor  Janissaries  ever  perpetrated  greater  barbar- 
ities. On  the  death  of  Eeodor,  they  assembled  in 
arms  at  the  Kremlin,  and  commenced  by  charg- 
ing their  colonels  with  having  de})rived  them  of 
their  pay ;  they  compelled  the  ministers  to  dis- 
miss those  officers ;  and  on  receiving  the  money 
which  they  alleged  was  due  to  them,  they  insisted 
on  the  old  practice,  that  the  officers  should  be  de- 
livered over  to  them.  They  were  accordingly  de- 
livered up  and  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the 
batogue,  or  flagellation,  while  stretched  on  their 
bellies  on  the  ground.  The  Strelitz  were  then 
secretly  led  on  from  crime  to  crime  by  the 
Princes  Sophia.  She  convoked  an  assembly  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  generals  of  the  army,  and 
other  great  dignitaries,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
prevent  the  Patriarch  from  proclaiming  the  sove- 
reignty of  Peter.  She  promised  the  Strelitz  not 
only  an  increase  of  pay,  but  presents.  Her  mea- 
sures everywhere  excited  the  soldiery  against  the 
family  of  Nariski,  and  especially  against  the  two 
Nariski  brothers  of  the  young  Dowager  Czarina, 
the  mother  of  Peter.  She  gave  them  the  names 
of  forty  great  lords,  who  she  said  were  equally 
the  enemies  of  the  Strelitz  and  of  the  State.  Her 
proscriptions  resembled  those  of  Sylla  and  the 
Triumvirs  of  Eome ;  nor  were  those  altogether  pe- 
culiar either  to  Rome  or  to  Muscovy,  for  they  have 
bctn  imitated  by  other  states.  Two  of  the  great 
lords  were  thrown  out  of  their  windows,  and  re- 
ceived upon  the  points  of  their  pikes  by  the  Strelitz. 

One  of  the  Nariski  was  then  massacred ;  three 
others,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were 
assassinated  at  the  altar.  Horrible  massacres  and 
cruelties  were  continued  until  all  those  who  were 
supposed  the  enemies  of  Sophia  were  murdered ; 
on  which  Ivan  and  Peter  were  proclaimed  joint 
sovereigns  and  Sophia  co-regent.  She  then  ap- 
proved and  recompensed  the  crimes  of  the  Strelitz, 
confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  proscribed  lords, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  those  abominable  assassins, 
whom  she  even  permitted  to  erect  a  monument 
with  the  names  engraved  of  those  whom  they  had 
massacred,  as  traitors  to  their  country.  She  as- 
sumed aU  the  honours  of  a  sovereign ;  her  profile 
was  stamped  upon  the  coins ;  she  usurped  the  first 
place  in  the  council  and  of  supreme  power,  and 
she  signed  all  public  documents.  Ailter  a  lapse 
of  a  few  years  she  conspired  with  her  minister  Ga- 
litzin  for  the  removal  of  Peter,  then  seventeen 
years  of  age,  by  assassination. 

The  young  prince  discovered  and  frustrated  this 
niarderons  design,  arrested  Sophia,  and  confined 
her  for  life  in  a  convent.  This  year,  1689,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  oommoncement  of  the  reign  of 


Peter ;  although  Ivan  survived  in  a  state  of  help- 
less imbecility  until  1696,  and  the  name  of  Peter 
as  sovereign  did  not  previously  appear  in  the 
ukases.  In  early  life  he  laboured  as  a  carpenter 
at  Saardam ;  and,  in  1697,  he  built  a  frigate,  which 
he  despatched  to  Archangel.  In  the  following 
year  he  worked  in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford. 

This  remarkable  man  was  a  genius  of  extraor- 
dinary conceptions,  and  a  ruler  of  great  abilities, 
although  not  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom. He  gave  Russia  a  navy  which  has  and  will 
for  ever,  at  least  in  the  Baltic,  prove  useless.  Ho 
constructed  docks  and  an  arsenal  at  Cronstadt ;  and 
in  his  maritime  ardour  built  the  capital  of  his 
empire  in  the  most  ill-judged  and  worst  situation 
in  Europe.  He  made  acquisitions  on  the  Baltic 
and  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  not  just  to  say  that 
before  his  time  there  were  neither  arts,  sciences, 
nor  literature  in  Eussia,  for  these  had  been  gra- 
dually, although  not  extensively,  introduced  after 
the  institution  of  Christianity.  But  Peter  intro- 
duced new  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  civilisa- 
tion from  the  South  and  West  of  Europe,  and  he 
carried  home  with  him  Eerguson,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  whom  he  met  at 
Deptford,  and  who  established  the  marine  school 
of  Russia.  He  united  great  rivers  by  cutting 
and  constructing  magnificent  canals.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  render  Russia  a  great  naval 
power,  which  ambition,  we  believe,  will  never  be 
realised,  unless  the  Czar  becomes  master  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
policy,  or  at  least  the  conduct,  of  Russia  has  been 
aggressive.  Since  that  period,  the  dominions  of 
the  Czar  have  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  over  Einland  and 
the  islands  of  Alan,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden, 
over  four  Baltic  provinces,  including  the  duchy  of 
Courland ;  over  conquests  from  the  Tartars,  over 
Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia,  and  a  portion  of  Molda- 
via taken  from  the  Ottoman  empire.  When  to  these 
we  add  tlie  conquest  of  Siberia  and  her  possessions 
acquired  in  North  America,  Russia  appears  to  oc- 
cupy more  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  than  even 
the  vast  but  widely  spread  British  empire.  But 
the  gigantic  extent  of  her  dominions  has  increased 
the  idea  of  her  power  to  the  utmost  point  of  exag- 
geration. 

The  power  of  Russia  is  at  present  dangerous 
with  regard  to  her  immediate  neighbours,  and  the 
former  and  the  present  occupation  of  two  great 
Danubian  pro\'inces,  by  which  she  maintains  a 
command  over  the  mouths  of  that  river,  will  fami- 
liarise her  with  the  idea  of  taking  permanent  pos- 
session, not  only  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but 
immediately  alter — almost  from  necessity — of, 
at  least,  the  whole  of  Bulgaria  immediately  south 
of  those  countries. 

{To  he  eontinwd.) 
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August  9. — Got  tired  this  afternoon  (I  resume 
at  a  dreary  distance  from  the  date,  but  with  a 
painfully  weightened  memory)  of  rooting  up  weeds. 
Had  plucked  a  little  pink-petalled  thing  from  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  some  pansies,  and  was  about 
to  fling  it  away,  when  I  suddenly  caught  its  eye ; 
if  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  its  eye 
suddenly  caught  me. 

"What  sort  of  Providence,  then,  are  you?" 
The  question  was  directly  asked,  in  an  innocent, 
unwinking  way,  very  suited  to  the  drift  of  it ;  and 
was  followed  by  a  conundrum,  "  When  is  a  weed 
not  a  weed  ? "  which  being  propounded  with  the 
same  mclaDcholy  innocence  of  manner,  caused 
me  some  confusion  and  a  slight  sense  of  mean- 
ness. I  could  have  replied  to  the  insinuation 
by  reference  to  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the 
progress  of  cultivation  or  civilisation;  but, with 
the  plucked  weed  dying  in  my  hand,  concluded, 
on  the  whole,  to  take  a  walk  and  not  to  vex  myself. 

The  window-panes,  radiant  and  molten  in  the 
last  glories  of  the  day,  indicated  tbe  direction  in 
which  to  stroll, — to  the  sea-side  and  a  western 
shore.  It  was  a  beautiful  ramble  thither,  and 
many  such  evenings  a&  this  I  had  spent  along  its 
paths.  Serenity  and  meditation  seemed  always 
to  lie  there  in  ambuscade  for  the  wayfarer;  but 
for  me  they  ceased  to  have  such  associations,  and 
assumed  new  and  far  different  ones  on  that  even- 
ing :  meditation  there  may  be  again,  but  serenity 
never  more.  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  and 
by  the  same  cause  that  the  last  looks  of  a  friend 
are  always  dearest,  I  love  to  linger  over  that  last 
peaceful  walk  to  the  shore,  whence  peace  came 
not  back. 

First  over  a  stile,  and  along  a  down-lull  lane  — 
shadowy,  as  a  down-hill  lane  should  be;  far  above 
the  elms  met  high  and  arched;  then  along  the 
pleasantest  piece  of  dusty  roadway,  with  a  tired 
labourer,  satchel  on  shoulder,  walking  home  right 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  then,  shoulder  high  in  grain, 
across  a  hiU  which  heaved  its  burden  nearer  to 
the  sun;  and  over  other  hills  and  still  others,  each 
more  solitary  and  barren  than  the  last;  till  at 
length  there  was  neither  life  nor  living  thing 
around,  save  my  own,  and  some  insects  which 
seemed  to  keep  household  in  the  clumps  of  fern, 
and  to  be  for  ever  winding  up  their  clocks.  Fi- 
nally down  to  a  little  bay  of  the  shore — secluded, 
and,  I  almost  believe,  originally  discovered  by 
myself. 

Here  a  few  yards  of  shingle  to  the  right,  a  few 
yards  of  sand  to  the  left,  the  sheep  downs  above, 
and  a  strange  little  bank  of  verdure  below,  soft  as 
a  couch  and  no  larger  —  this  is  all  of  earth.  But 
the  sea,  great  in  the  mystery  of  its  strength, 
spreads  far  away  beyond  sight,  broken  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  some  miles  distant,  which 
stretches  luxuriously  out  upon  the  waters,  like  a 


Syrian  bather  in  a  Syrian  bath.  Upon  the  ex- 
treme point  of  this  neck  of  land  cluster  a  few  trees; 
and  high  above  your  head  stand  a  few  o^en, 
which  also  seem  to  have  come  down  to  watch  upon 
the  shore.  With  their  lean  and  barren  limbs, 
where  only  a  few  ghostly  leaves,  the  memories  of 
past  summers,  miserably  flutter;  they  seem  like 
forlorn  spirits  come  down  to  watch  upon  the 
shore;  and  as  they  wave  their  arms  across  the 
impassive  sea  to  the  trees  that  flourish  on  the 
sunset  strand  beyond,  and  these  nod  their  nm- 
brageous  heads  and  beckon  in  return,  it  is  an  image 
of  the  world,  of  death  and  the  world  to  come,  that 
gives  you  something  to  think  about  as  you  sit 
there. 

Or,  if  your  thoughts  go  backward  and  your 
eyes  look  down,  there  at  your  feet  the  white 
horses  of  the  sea  foam  proudly  up,  still  with  hope. 
Hundreds  of  years  they  have  sought  those  Grecian 
isles,  where  little  children,  at  play  upon  the  shore, 
chanted  their  monotonous  ditty  about  the  fair 
sons  of  the  sea  who  rode  upon  the  backs  of  her 
white  horses.  Bound  and  round  the  world  they 
have  journeyed — round  and  round  the  world; 
but  for  them  the  Grecian  isles  eidst  no  longer; 
and  again  and  at  last  disappointed,  here  they  hurl 
themselves  ashore  in  despair,  or  plunge  down  into 
the  deep  waters,  to  journey  no  more.  Here  again 
is  something  to  ruminate;  but  for  me,  I  had  al- 
ways my  one  thought  on  such  occasions,  which 
such  as  these  only  pieced  out,  as  it  were. 

With  this  one  thought,  so  pieced  out,  present 
to  mind,  I  sat  upon  that  little  bank  of  green  for 
more  than  an  hour  by  the  sun.    That  time-keeper 
then  went  down,  its  glory  following  it;  but  soon 
arose  the  one  bright  stax  which  of  itself  makes 
evening,  and  then  others,  and  it  grew  quite  dusk. 
The  quiet,  which  usually  comes  as  the  day  goes, 
seemed  this  evening  to  fcdl  denser  and  more  sud- 
denly than  usual.     Earth  and  air  were  altogether 
still ;  they  stopped ;  but  the  sea,  which  pays  no 
allegiance  to  the  day,  and  holds  no  fellowship  hat 
with  the  moon  and  the  stronger  winds,  plashed 
among  the  shingles  and  moaned  upon  the  sands 
louder  than  before.     My  one  thought  then  aiose, 
and  plashed  and  moaned  in  the  same  manner; 
and  what  with  the  stillness  all  above,  the  sad 
noise  at  my  feet  and  the  sad  noise  in  my  heart, 
the  severe  stars,  the  trees  waving  their  ghostly 
arms  above  my  head,  and  the  yet  more  ghostly 
trees  that  stood  still  and  seemed  to  listen  in  the 
dim  distance — I  felt  burdened  and  very  melan- 
choly indeed.     Daresay,  however,  that  I  should 
have  remained  there  till  near  midnight^  bound  in 
the  fascinations   of   my  own  misery,  as  Bwny 
people  in  such  cases  allow  themselves  to  be,  but  a 
cool  wind  springing  up  reminded  me  at  onoe  of 
rheumatism  and  a  fire  in  the  parlour :  I  rose  to 
return, 
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I  had  not  taken  a  step  homeward,  however, 
wlicn  the  arrival  of  a  boat  arrested  me  where  I 
stood.  It  shot  into  the  little  loop  in  the  beach, 
indeed,  as  any  other  boat  might;  but  there  was  a 
singularity  in  its  arrival  at  so  lonely  a  place  at 
such  a  time,  and  threefold  singularity  in  the 
nature  of  its  occupants.  They  were  two  souls, 
a  man  of,  say,  thirty  years — but  ho  was  older — 
and  a  child  of  two ;  and  if  my  memory  were  a 
little  loop  in  the  beach,  and  that  boat  now  grating 
OR  the  sand,  I  could  not  more  distinctly  remember 
them.  The  elder  was  a  tall  and  well-proportioned 
man,  with  a  muscular  rapidity  in  all  his  move- 
ments that  accorded  well  with  the  quick  and 
sudden  glancing  of  his  eyes :  those  were  small, 
but,  I  think,  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  I  ever 
beheld.  His  hair  was  dark  and  scant,  and  lay  off 
from  his  face  in  dank  locks ;  his  nose  was  high, 
thin,  and  beautifully  curved :  altogether,  he  was 
like  a  hawk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bore  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  poet  Southey .  But  the  child 
— her  countenance  was  one  of  those  which  never 
render  up  more  than  an  expression ;  and  when  I 
endeavoured  to  scan  the  features,  that  expression 
seemed  to  confiise  my  sight.  Now  I  see'  it 
plainly  enough,  and  then — it  is  true — I  had  fore- 
seen it.  It  had  existed  in  firelight  imaginings ; 
I  had  seen  it  in  dreams  by  night  and  day,  beforo 
she  was  bom  and  after  too ;  though  /  knew 
nothing  about  her  birth  at  all  (see  this  Jouknal, 
ante,  July  21,  18 — ,  &c.);  and  this  is  the  very 
reason,  perhaps,  why,  when  I  first  looked  at  her, 
I  had  only  a  dim  conception  of  some  beautiful 
child  with  her  little  bonnet  thrown  back  upon  her 
curls,  who  sang  *'  Mam  —  mamma,  mam  — 
manuna,"  as  she  leant  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
in  a  tone  very  like  the  plashing  of  the  one  thought 
in  my  heart. 

The  stranger  having  alighted,  and  drawn  his 
boat  up  upon  the  beach,  I  walked  down  towards 
him,  hoping  to  be  of  some  service,  perhaps.  He 
did  not  observe  me,  however,  but  proceeded  to 
make  his  boat  fast  to  a  large  stone ;  which,  being 
a  difficult  thing,  occupied  him  some  time.  At 
length  raising  his  head,  "Good  evening,  sir," 
said  I. 

"Sir,  good  evening  to  you,"  he  returned  quite 
easily,  and  without  displaying  the  least  surprise 
at  finding  mo  so  suddenly  at  his  elbow.  "  This 
is  my  daughter.     It  is  her  birthday." 

I  could  do  no  less  than  congratulate  the  ninth 
of  August,  the  day  on  which  so  lovely  a  child 
tmtld  be  bom;  and  hastily  inferring  that  the 
stranger  had  accidentally  strayed  away  in  a  little 
water  excursion  given  in  celebration  (an  inference 
which  the  light  dress  of  both,  and  the  distance 
from  any  abode  save  my  own  rendered  pertinent 
enough),  presently  ventured  upon  the  most  dex- 
terous saggestion  to  that  effect  I  could  then  hit 
^pon.  Leading  his  child  companion  to  the  green 
bank  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  sat  down, 
pressed  me  to  sit,  and  then  replied. 

"Sir,  I  have  strayed  away.  To  stray  away 
continually — to  do  nothing,  but  always  to  awake 
to  something  done — has  been  my  existence  for  a 
long  time.    It  is  an  instinct !    For  the  last  three 


years,  I  should  say,  it  has  been  instinctive ;  but 
where  I  shall  ultimately  stray  to,  I  am  as  igno- 
rant as  anxious.  Two  evenings  since,  that  little 
golden  head,  my  daughter's  head,  reposed  in  Lon- 
don— we've  strayed  away,  you- see — and  to-night 
— well,  her  mother  will  be  overjoyed  to  see  her." 

He  flashed  a  smile  into  my  face  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words,  which  were  spoken  in  a  voice  soft 
as  a  woman's,  or  as  the  abstracted  '*  mam — mam- 
ma "  of  the  child,  who  looked  all  the  while  into 
his  face  with  drowsy  eyes.  Both  words  and 
smiles  infused  into  me  a  strange  sense  of  cold 
and  distance  which  as  yet  I  did  not  understand. 
I  had  been  impressed,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  anxious  inquietude ;  but  that 
dated  illegitimately  from  another  source.  After 
a  long  pause,  finding  I  could  get  rid  of  neither,  I 
hoped  with  as  great  an  affectation  of  unconcern 
as  I  could  assume  that  the  stranger  had  no  great 
distance  to  go,  "for,"  said  I,  "the  night  draws 
rapidly  on ;  there  is  a  damp  air  abroad,  and  you 
cannot  carry  a  sick  and  weary  child  to  an  over- 
joyed mother." 

"  Nor  send  a  sick  and  weary  child  to  an  over- 
joyed mother  ?  You  have  learned  of  earth  only, 
sir ;  you  may  do  no  surer  or  better  thing.  Now 
I  am  instructed  from  a  source  nearer  heaven ;  I 
have  learned  it  from  a  mother's  lips  and  with  her 
assurance,  and  I  know."  The  stranger  turned 
his  face  from  me  with  a  proud  air,  took  his  child 
upon  his  knees,  and  looked  composedly  upon  the 
horizon,  settling  himself  as  if  to  remain  for  an 
hour  where  he  sat.  I  was  now  really  alarmed, 
and  touched  to  the  heart  too ;  and  I  returned — 

**  Well,  sh',  let  me  learn  of  you,  then.  You 
have  no  idea  of  returning  to  ShoweU  to-night  — 
it  is  full  eight  miles  distant,  you  know;  w^ith 
both  wind  and  water  to  oppose ;  and  if " 

"  Excellent  guessing ! "  he  exclaimed,  address- 
ing the  distance.  "I  came  from  Showell  this 
afternoon,  with  my  little  daughter  here,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  returning  thither  to-night.  And 
it's  ftdl  eight  miles  distant !  Now  how  do  /  guess, 
sir?" — turning  leisurely  round.  "You  have  it 
in  your  mind  to  invite  me  to  your  house,  which 
is  near  by,  I  presume !  " 

"Scarcely  more  than  a  mile  from  this  spot; 
while  there  is  not  another  house  within  three. 
You  must  permit  my  anxiety  regarding  this  little 
creature  —  she  seems  so  very  weary ;  and  you  may 
perceive  the  damps  glistening  in  her  hair.  Come ! 
we'U  see  home  and  easy  chairs  in  no  time  at  all." 

"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  but  cannot 
now  trespass  on  your  kindness.  Came  with  an 
intent,  you  see  —  brought  my  child  here  on  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  that  star  would  only  come  round  that 
point  of  land  there  " — 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  to 
what  did  it  tend  ?  If  at  first  sight  of  this  stranger 
and  strange  man  I  had  been  struck  with  disqui- 
etude, the  incoherence  of  his  speech  and  his  re- 
markable behaviour  had,  by  this  time,  intensified 
it  to  a  painful  degree.  That  sense  of  cold  and 
distance  grew  stronger  and  more  clear ;  and  now 
as,  startled  at  the  tremidous  solicitude  of  his  last 
words,  I  turned  to  look  upon  him  —  now,  as  he 
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pressed  the  little  golden  head  to  his  breast  with 
much  of  the  affection,  but  none  of  the  awe,  with 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  distant  star  — 
my  heart  fainted  within  me,  and  I  trembled. 
Whence  and  whither  —  this  gentle  madman  and 
his  gentle  child,  swinging  her  foot  there  as  she  sat 
upon  his  knee  ?  Hopeless  it  was  to  seek  meaning 
in  the  eyes  which  he  kept  so  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  star ;  but  his  were  not  all.  The  eyes  of  the 
infant  were  as  constantly  fixed  on  me  —  with  the 
innocent  speculation  which  children  commonly 
indulge,  perhaps ;  but  over  and  over  again,  when 
I  accidentally  caught  them,  I  saw  a  glance  which 
stung  me  with  a  recognition;  and  then  her 
"  Mam — mamma,  mam — ^mamma !"  chirruped  in 
that  cheerful  little  voice,  moaned  along  my  very 
nerves. 

A  long  and  to  me  most  miserable  silence  here 
wore  on.  My  mind  was  all  abroad,  lost  in  a  very 
wilderness  of  wondering  and  guessing,  when,  to 
increase  my  amazement  and  distresses,  *'  Four 
times — yes,  four  times,  she  has  appeared;"  the 
stranger  broke,  or  rather  bubbled  out,  talking  with 
himself —  *'  and  each  time  with  wonderful  news. 
Such  a  messenger  —  sir,"  he  began  anew,  address- 
ing me,  but  without  removing  his  glance,  which 
now  alternated  slowly  from  sky  to  sea  —  "think 
of  that  Central  Sun  as  a  thing  existing  as  certainly 
as  any  planet  bowled  out  of  an  almighty  hand.  A 
sun  so  huge  that  it  would  shoulder  for  space 
beyond  all  tliis  system.  Those  stars  would  roll 
do^vn  its  hills  as  apples  shaken  from  the  bough ; 
and  it  glows  green,  like  an  emerald.  Ten  thou- 
sand suns  with  all  their  spheres  whirl  about  it, 
in  ellipses  —  thus,"  waving  his  fingers  in  the 
air :  "so  that  eachjn  turn  may  approach  near  for 
the  gift  of  new  life,  and  be  purified  —  by  fire. 
You  hear  that  the  earth  was  once  a  globe  of  molten 
granite ;  'twas  molten  then :  there  must  be  no 
trace  visible,  not  to  a  bee,  of  races  that  go  before- 
Tou  hear  that  this  atmosphere,  which  chills  my 
dear  little  daughter,  I  fear" — ("Mamma!  0 
mamma!"  softly  chimed  an  under-current  tone, 
like  the  melancholy  dropping  of  waters)  — 
"was  once  hotter  and  denser  at  eve  than  now 
it  is  at  noon  in  an  Indian  jungle:  more  glo- 
rious jungle  flourished  above  you,  where  those 
miserable  trees  wave.  The  universe  was  then  not 
60  far  sped  on  its  outward  course.  You  know  that 
the  moon  is  barren  and  dead;  /  know  that  it  has 
been  so  ever  since  its  last  great  passage,  and  will 
never  be  lit  with  life  again.  Time  by  time,  as 
they  pass,  one  such  world  in  every  universe  is 
stricken  with  death :  its  fruits  are  gathered  and 
the  fruitage  past.  And  when  at  last  the  suns 
return  with  all  their  spheres  dispirited,  and  they 
themselves  being  spoiled,  that  mightiest  globe  will 
spring  from  cushioning  clouds  far,  far  above  the 
Irack  of  all,  to  commence  its  circling  and  its  song; 
wliile  all  those  silent  worlds,  fast  tumbling  from 
their  spheres,  shall  meet  below,  and  crash  together 
in  the  vacuum.  That  will  be  the  crack  of  doom. 
80  my  messenger  says,  and  she  is  Truth,  as  well 
as  Love.'' 

I  listened  in  dumb  wonder  to  these  strange 
"^ords;  spoken  with  no  appearance  of  excitement; 


but  in  tones  low  and  introverting  upon  themselves, 
as  it  were  —  like  the  wavelets  that  rolled  at  our 
feet,  and  with  the  same  melancholy  sound.  It 
seemed  wonderful,  even  then,  that  a  man  with  80 
haughty  and  fierce  a  countenance  should  speak  so 
mellifiuently.  I  would  have  arrested  him  in  such 
talk,  but  could  not.  Still  keeping  watch  at  one 
point  upon  sea  and  sky,  he  babbled  on,  carrying 
my  senses  with  him. 

"  But  that  is  far  down  stream.  From  another 
world,  with  keener  sight,  and  senses  more  acutely 
tuned,  all  this  will  be  viewed..  But  what  other? 
for  me,  what  other  ?  Oh,  that  is  my  great  trouble 
now,  and  nearly  breaks  my  heart !  The  track  of 
this  little  one  is  sure;  but  mine — ?  Not  me- 
mory, and  light,  and  reunion,  the  reward  of  those 
who  again  and  again,  have  wrought  their  lives  out 
well,  but  once  more  forgetfulness,  and  such  a  sad 
measure  of  darkness  we  here  stumble  in,  may  be 
my  lot ;  and  reunion  never. 

"I  have  a  messenger,  sir,  who  is  not  mine 
only.  She  carried  away  from  earth  her  own  life 
and  mine  together,  and  returns  to  tell  me  now 
these  things.  Marble  to  the  eye,  nothing  to  the 
touch,  she  has  stood  upon  the  threshhold  of  my 
chamber  four  times,  each  time  with  confirmation 
of  some  vast  truth  which  the  wisdom  and  not  the 
reason  of  men  guess  at.  Keason  I  had  lost~l 
knew  I  had  lost  it ;  and  therefore  needed  wisdom 
all  the  more.  The  progressive  existence  of  man- 
kind, then,  is  also  true,  as  it  might  have  been 
known  to  be,  even  here,  where  we  eat  grass;  for 
the  proof  of  abstract  truth  is,  that  it  be  perfectly 
harmonious  in  all  that  can  accrue  to  it,  and  this 
is  so  harmonious.  In  that  blessed  star,''  he 
pointed  a  trembling  finger  towards  the  firmament, 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  bad  constantly  gazed 
—  "in  that  star  she  now  lives  who  was  my  Avife. 
To  it  go  the  good  who,  thrice  taied,  have  thrice 
triumphed ;  and  there  they  enjoy  the  memory  of 
all  that  constituted  their  happiness  in  the  world 
that  knew  them  before.  For,  vou  know,  forget- 
fulness, or,  to  some  minds  of  firmer  texture,  the 
vaguest  and  fitfullest  shadow  of  memory,  is  the 
usual  lot — as  on  earth.  Each  existence  is  like  a 
dream;  with  this  difference,  that  between  each 
existence  we  do  not  wake,  but  sle&p.  But  at  the 
end,  when  aU  is  done,  when  the  last  step  is 
taken  and  the  last  sleep  slept,  when  the  measure 
is  full  and  mingled,  then  oblivion  will  fall  off  like 
an  old  robe,  and  the  vast  procession  of  a  hundred 
lives — kings*  lives,  beggars'  lives,  life  with  fairest 
winds  and  ~  life  with  foulest  weather — pass  up 
before  the  unfilmed  eyes  of  all ;  and  shiver  many 
into  the  dust." 

I  answered  nothing.  Vacuity  replies  nought 
to  vacuity,  and  his  words  left  nothing  in  my  mind 
but  their  melancholy  tone.  One  thing,  however, 
I  could  not  fail  to  detect  in  aU  this  madness,  con- 
strained as  was  my  attention  upon  the  child.  The 
stranger  had  said  in  the  outset  that  her  mother 
would  be  overjoyed  to  see  her,  as  if  he  were  now 
taking  her  home ;  and  here,  agaiui  he  said  that 
her  mother  was  dead.  Discrepancies  m  the  con- 
versation of  an  insane  man  are,  it  is  true,  natural 
and  to  be  expected;  but  something  in  this  linfU 
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discrepaBcy,  where  the  track  of  reason  seemed 
not  so  much  ahandoned  altogether,  as  only  aban- 
doned in  one  direction,  gave  point  to  my  solici- 
tude.   And  as  I  revolved  the  difficulty,  anxious 
as  if  to  understand  and  to  solve  it  were  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  looking  the  while  upon  the  j 
child's  innocence,  her  beauty  and  confiding,  a 
love  sudden,  strange,  and  strong  woke  up  in  my 
heart,  and  mingled  with  its  dread.     I  began,  too,  | 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  those  looks  which  had  j 
startled  me  so  much,  though  vaguely  and  afraid ; 
and  I  resolved  not  to  leave  her  till  I  had  seen  her 
safe  from  the  hands  of  her  unhappy  father. 

So  there  we  sat,  I  miserably  doing  nothing,  or 
drawing  horrors  on  the  sand  with  my  stick — ^lio 
still  keeping  his  anxious  face  turned  alternately 
skyward  and  seaward  —  his  little  daughter  still 
nestling  her  golden  head  on  his  breast,  swinging 
her  httle  feet,  cai'essing  herself  with  her  nursery 
songs,  and  looking  at  me. 

At  length  the  stranger  arose  in  extreme  agita- 
tion, his  face  as  pale  and  luminous  as  the  moon — 
so  it  seemed.  He  pointed  again  to  the  star  he 
had  so  long  observed,  and  said — 

"See — it  has  come  round  to  the  point  at  last, 
and  its  beams  strike  fairly  down  into  the  water. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  here — with  this 
infant.  Quickly !  /  love  her  with  aU  the  heart 
I  have — all  I  have  left;  her  mother  loves  her 
with  a  power,  and  a  power  to  preserve,  a  hundred 
fold  greater  than  mine.  She  remembers  her  in 
that  far-off  star ;  and  now  when  our  child  is  pure 
enough  to  ascend  to  it — now,  on  her  birthday 
and  the  very  hour  of  her  birth,  when  my  beau- 
tiful Florence  remembers  her  best,  and  is  gone 
down  to  such  a  shore  as  this  to  watch  the  orb 
where  her  daughter  dwells — I  shall  send  her 
daughter  to  her  on  that  shining  ladder!  Her 
spirit,  my  child's  innocent  spirit,  has  no  burden 
greater  than  its  own  wings ;  released  upon  that 
path,  it  will  recognise  and  know  it ;  and  to-night 
there  will  be  re-union." 

He  pointed  to  the  faint  beam  that  seemed  to 
glimmer  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  and  carried  the 
child  down  towards  the  boat.  As  for  me,  "  My 
beautiful  Florence!  mi/  beautiful  Florence!"  a 
spirit  within  me  cried  aloud  in  pain;  and  oh, 
that  "Mam — mamma,"  and  those  brown  eyes! 
long  gathering  clouds  of  suspicion,  charged  with 
a  sickness  like  the  contagion  of  death,  fell  upon 
me ;  fear  paralysed  me  for  a  moment ;  and  in  vain 
I  endeavoured  to  iix  my  filmy  vision  upon  that 
retri'ating  man.  llising,  I  stumbled  down  to  the 
beach,  almost  blind ;  and,  when  I  saw  at  all,  saw 
that  the  stranger  had  cast  off  his  boat,  and  was 
calmly  preparing  to  row  out  towards  his  shining 
ladder. 
"  Stay — stay  one  moment !  Something — " 
"  Thank  you,  but  I  shall  not  need  your  assist- 
ance, I  think.  The  water,  you  see,  is  intensely  calm !' ' 
And  so,  alas  !  was  he ;  and  so,  happily,  was  I, 
now  that  the  time  of  necessity  had  arrived. 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  child  sits  uncomfortably 
fdl  alone,  and  how  will  you  steady  your  boat  in 

those  beams  while  you  hold  her  un ,  while  you 

despatch  her  to  tixe  star  there  ?"  | 


He  paused  in  consideration,  looking  from  the 
child  to  me;  and  I  breathed  again  when  he 
answered,  "I  shall  be  glad,  then,  if  you  will 
accompany  us." 

Stepped  into  the  boat,  and  took  the  drowsy 
little  creature  into  my  ^  arms,  while  her  father 
pulled  from  the  shore.  Trustfully  she  held  out 
her  little  hands  to  me,  and  trustfully  she  placed 
them  round  me.  Her  head  lay  back  upon  my 
arm,  shedding  its  beautiful  curls  down  upon  it, 
and  baring  the  fairest  forehead  in  the  world  to 
the  perusal  of  the  stars.  Her  eyelids  slowly  rose 
and  fell,  and  her  sweet  little  lips  unwillingly 
murmured  as  she  sank  to  sleep.  ''Bless  papa! 
Bless  my  mamma !  And  be  a  good  baby !  Mam- 
ma gone" — (opening  her  eyes,  "my  beautiful 
Florence,"  to  tell  fne)  "Mamma  gone,  now!" 
With  such  a  whisper  she  lapsed  into  slumber; 
and  if  I  was  not  seen  to  weep  my  very  heart 
away  in  tears  as  I  looked  upon  her  face  and 
listened,  it  was  because  my  eyes  were  hot,  and 
consumed  them. 

That  angels  or  the  gods  whisper  to  sleeping 
children  is  a  superstition  which  poetical  savages 
of  several  nations  have  indulged;  and  though 
neither  savage  nor  a  poet,  when  she  smiled  in  her 
sleep  I  bowed  my  head  to  hera  and  listened. 
Heard  no  whispering,  however,  but  that  which 
loudly  spoke  to  my  own  mind  that  unless  I 
speedily  lighted  on  some  means  of  saving  her,  she 
would  wake  only  for  one  terrible  moment  ever 
again.  We  had  now  gone  some  two  or  tlu'ce 
hundred  yards  &om  the  shore.  So,  after  some 
little  thought — 

"  Luckily,"  whispered  I,  addressing  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  "  she  is  sleeping.  But  in  such  cases 
as  the  present,  now,  when  you  are  going  to  des- 
patch your  child  from  earth  in — in  an  unusual 
manner, — they  call  it  murder,  you  are  aware  they 
call  it  so  in  the  holy  Bible ;  and  it's  very  much 
like  Cain's  murder,  too — in  such  a  case,  does  the 
departed  one  attain  to  that  world  which  naturally 
would  have  been  his  inheritance  there?  or  is 
there  no  place  in  this  vast  universe  where  such  an 
one  stands  abiding  the  death  of  tlie — murderer — 
that  he  may  denounce  him?  In  such  a  case, 
which  your  judgment  wiU  tell  you  is  highly 
probable,  your  object  would  be  defeated;  and 
your  daughter — " 

**  Sir,  the  innocence  of  my  daughter  fits  her  for 
that  sphere  where  her  mother  is  honoured.  But, 
motherless  upon  earth,  what  temptations  may  not 
dog  upon  her  path,  and  even  hold  her  spirit  back 
a  thousand  years  !  For  the  rest,  the  freed  spirit, 
loosed  from  its  clay,  rises  and  stands  a  tip-toe  on 
the  lips,  sweeps  the  heavens  for  its  home,  sees  it — 
recognises  that  one  certainly  —  flees  away  through 
space :  and  at  that  moment  there  is  a  new  birth 
in  the  new  world.  My  guilt,  if  it  be  guilt,  is  not 
her  innocence.   My  guilt  would  not  affect  its  fate. 

**  But  your  spirit,  my  friend,  standing  upon  yowr 
lips  —  sweeping  the  heavens  for  its  home,  and 
finding  it  not  where  your  dear  ones  shine —  con- 
strained  by  this  deed  to  go  shrieking  away  from  it 
and  below  it !  —  have  you  considered  that  ?" 

The  miserable  man  rested  on  his  oars,  smiled 
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acutely,  and  replied,  **But  yon  aro  not  aware, 
perhaps — of  couree  you  cannot  be  —  that  I  am 
not  responsible  —  not  of  sound  mind  ?  '*  And," 
continued  ho,  changing  his  countenance,  with  a 
severe  and  penetrating  expression,  *'  say  no  more, 
friend.  I  have  thought  and  counted,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  return  you  to  the  shore,  if  you  please  !** 

Alarmed  and  bitterly  disappointed  that  my  first 
effort  to  win  him  from  his  purpose  should  suggest 
the  destruction  of  all  hope  and  help,  I  made  hoste 
to  apologise,  and  he  went  on  his  way.  My  heart 
sank,  however,  as  I  perceived  that  all  appeals, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  fears,  to  conscience,  to  his 
reason,  or  (what  I  had  rather  calculated  upon)  his 
««-reason,  were  altogether  hopeless,  and  worse. 
Counted  my  weapons,  as  they  were  thus  reduced, 
and  found  them  three  :  the  strength  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  I  saw  that  they  were  strong — the 
strength  which  desperation  might  force  me  to  seek 
in  my  arms  —  and  any  stratagem  that  might  pro- 
videntially be  sent  into  an  earnest  and  despairing 
mind.  Upon  the  former  I  rested  my  chief  hope ; 
but  as  the  time  to  exercise  it  had  not  yet  arrived, 
I  now  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  occupy  myself 
in  estimating  the  chances  of  the  next  and  only 
present  resource,  by  comparing  the  strength  of 
the  mad  boatman  with  my  own.  In  stature, 
girth,  and  height,  we  were  remarkably  alike ;  but 
he  was  advanced  four  or  five  years  beyond  me  in 
manhood,  and  his  frame,  consequently,  was  more 
firmly  consolidated.  Bemarkcd  with  satiBfaction, 
however,  by  the  grasp  his  slender  fingers  held 
upon  the  oars,  that  his  grip  was  less  secure  than 
mine ;  and  though  upon  comparing  the  speed  of 
the  boat  with  the  amount  of  exertion  expended  on 
it,  and  rem^nbering  that  to  desperation  madness 
and  an  equal  sense  of  right  were  opposed,  the  ba- 
lance aided  too  visibly  towards  him,  I  determined 
on  the  whole  to  trust  to  force  in  the  last  resort, 
and  fling  htm  upon  his  shining  ladder. 

But  as  if  my  perplexities  were  not  already  nume- 
rous enough  for  one  man  in  one  day,  following 
fast  upon  this  conclusion  came  again  the  inquiry 
of  those  five  pink  petals,  whispered  in  a  quiet 
garden  three  hours  agone  —  or  three  days,  it 
seemed  so  distant  —  "What  kind  of  Providence 
are  you,  then  ?"  "What  kind  of  Providence,  that 
of  two  yen  should  choose  which  to  die,  and  sit 
there  considering  how  to  consummate  your 
choice?"  Tortured  before,  this  riddle  of  the 
sphinx  —  to  solve  which  seemed  to  insure  misery 
on  either  hand  — "  was  worse  than  all.  The  life 
of  a  man  or  the  life  of  a  child  —  to  assist  at  the 
murder  of  one  or  to  do  the  death  of  another  —  how 
should  a  man  decide  that  in  a  minute  ?  and  mi- 
nutes were  now  too  precious  to  spend  many  on 
forming  decisions  merely.  I  looked  on  the  father, 
—  he  was  mad,  and  hxs  life  almost  as  useless  to 
himself  as  his  liberty  was  dangerous  to  others.  I 
looked  on  the  sleeper  —  strange,  &o  to  look  from 
fiither  to  child! — she  was  of  the  unoffending 
ones  —  innocent,  beautiful,  with  a  wealth  of  love 
to  scatter  up  and  down  the  world,  perhaps,  in  the 
fuhire  that  yet  shone  above  the  horizon  of  possible 
things  :  more  —  more  to  me —  there  was  that  in 
hesc  £ace.  to  whicl^  my  heart  l^ped  in  response,  as 


Id  something  known  and  loved  long,  and  delayed 
long.  But  then  he  was  a  man  1  The  vital  fire 
burned  within  him  in  fiill  high  flame,  hard  to 
quench ;  his  life  was  strong  and  terrible  as  nothing 
had  ever  yet  appeared  to  me,  now  that  with  one 
thought  I  conceived  it  and  conceived  its  detrac- 
tion ;  while  his  daughter  was  a  mere  babe,  her 
life  new-lit  and  feeble,  how  beautiftil  soever ;  and 
her  absence  out  of  the  worid  would  leave  no 
greater  traces  than  a  flower  pulled  from  the  roots. 
Only  for  a  moment,  however,  were  such  consider- 
ations entertained ;  only  for  one  sophistical  mo- 
ment, and  then  mainly  to  crowd  out  the  fidse  and 
bitter  suggestion  of  the  enemy,  that  my  own 
heart  was  not  altogether  the  most  disinterested, 
perhaps,  in  the  existence  of  this  man  ;  for  in  spite 
of  all  it  could  suggest,  and  notwithstandin":  the 
tremors  of  agony,  from  that  souree  and  this,  which 
shook  me  as  I  sat,  there  was  an  immovable  resolve 
in  my  mind  not  to  yield  that  life  of  which  I 
seemed  constituted  Keeper,  while  my  own  re- 
mained. At  the  same  time,  there  Kved  a  strong 
hope  within  that  some  accident  or  stratagem 
might  yet  save  us  all.  Oh,  to  get  back  to  that 
shore  !  —  Only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  safety 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  death  on  the 
other ! 

All  this  while  the  eyes  of  the  rower  had  been 
fixed  upon  my  sleeper,  with  a  countenance  rigid 
and  pale  as  marble,  save  when  a  spasm  of  pain 
brought  down  his  brows  with  a  still  sterner 
regard.  That  he  was  full  of  love  towards  her— 
that  the  affections  of  his  human  heart  were 
acutely  nerved,  and  that  he  carried  to  this  sacri- 
fice the  agonies  of  Jephthah,  it  was  plain  to  see. 
"  Alas,  my  daughter ! "  That  exclamation  of  the 
rash  Gileadite  stood  legible  upon  the  rigid  corrc- 
gations  oT  this  man's  forehefid,  and  trembled 
along  the  quivering  line  of  his  lips,  which  vonld 
not  be  always  still.  His  affections,  as  he  sat 
there  rowing  at  the  oars,  might  almost  have  been 
heard  crying  within  him — the  affections  that 
would  keep  her  here,  and  the  affections  tiiat  would 
send  her  tiiere ;  but  these  were  detennined,  and 
dumb.  I  wished  in  my  very  soul  that  it  had  not 
been  so — that  ho  had  been  wickedly  and  devil- 
ishly cruel,  and  not  so  humanely,  bo  pitiMv 
cruel;  and  that  to  some  othvr  it  had  fallen  to 
search  his  pockets  for  a  knife,  in  case  it  were 
needed  against  such  a  man. 

Turning  his  head,  to  observe  the  direction  in 
which  to  propel  the  boat,  he  now  worked  care- 
fully at  the  oars;  and  I  learned  by  the  quick 
heaving  of  his  chest  that  the  goal  was  very  near. 
First  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other  the  boat 
was  rocked,  till  at  length,  with  one  protracted 
and  steady  pull,  he  brought  his  face  round  towards 
me  again,  and  paused.  My  pulses  paused  also; 
but  the  breathing  of  the  sweet  little  sleeper  jcpt 
calmly  on — one  little  hand  under  her  head,  and 
one  strayed  into  my  bosom  for  warmth.  If  angeb 
whispered  to  her  now,  what  did  they  say  ?  To 
me  no  good  angel  said  that  I  should  presently  «» 
those  infant  hands  thrown  up  in  agony,  and  mait 
her  life  bi^hling  up  ilpan  the  BOifiioe  of  the 
waters.    ITever !    Quick  contradiction  ran  sloos 
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mrj  nerve.  Thou  beautiful  FLoiencel  tkU  I 
will  never  see ! 

"  Sir/'  murmured  a  low  aad  murky  voice,  "  we 
hare  arriyed — this  is  the  spot ! " 

"Sleeper/'  said  I,  addreaaing  the  child,  ''we 
haye  arrived— :this  is  the  spot ! " 

A  cold  wizLcLwafted  over  the  boat;  she  shud- 
dered and  hugged  closer  to  my  fatees^  while  her 
father's  brows,  portcullis- wise,  nrowned  down  upon 
the  tenderness  that  would  steal  within  his  eyes. 

"Are  we  to  wake  her?  Is  she  to  see  and 
blow  who — who  chokes  her  in  the  water?  Or 
are  you  content  that  she  depart  without  a  good* 
bye  to  whom  you  may  never  bid  good-morrow  ? " 

StiU  tenderness  filled  his  eyes,  looking  on  her 
the  while  as  if  he  heard  me  not,  but  still  the 
portcnlliB  more  sternly  and  ominously  threatened. 

"But  you  wiU  take  her  back!  Surely  you 
will  cany  her  home  I '' 

The  portcullis  fell :  so  closely  barred,  I  could 
no  longer  see  the  affections  that  were  beleaguering 
beyond.  He  transferred  his  regard  to  me  threat- 
eningly, which  I  saw  with  sinking  hope ;  and  so 
continued  evasively,  but  yet  intending  to  assail 
his  purpose  through  his  affections*^''  I  mean,  you 
do  not  intend  to  abandon  her  beauty  to  the  sea. 
When  the  spirit  is  gone — when  she  is  quite  dead 
and  white/  (her  cheeks  were  brilliant  then,) 
''and  unable  to  reproach  her  father,  of  course — 
yon  will  take  her  back  into  the  boat,  and" — I 
spread  her  curls  out  upon  my  hand — "bury  her 
body  on  the  shore ! " 

He  replied  fixedly,  "  Precisely.  When  she  has 
rejoined  her  mother." 

"You  mean  to  take  your  daughter  in  jomi 
hands,  and  hold  her  beneath  the  water  till  she  is 
dead?    And  then"— 

'^Man,  peace  !  I  understand  you.  Give  me  my 
child!" 

"My  dear  sir,  I  only  mean  you  to  understand 
that  I  do  not  dearly  see  how  you  will  effect  your 
object ;  that's  all."  At  that  moment,  an  idea  had 
struck  into  my  mind  as  if  hurled  into  itby  astrong 

hand. 

"How!    "What  do  you  mean ? " 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  a  very  nervous 
fellow ;  and  you  must  not  depend  upon  me  to  keep 
your  boat  steady*— and  it  must  be  very  steady, 
you  know ;  I  am  very  willing  to  serve  you,  but 
in  such  a  case  my  nerves  would  not  serve  me.  So 
you  are  left  to  your  own  ingenuity.  Well,  lean- 
ing oyer  a  guideless  boat,  with  the  child  struggling 
for  life  between  your  hands,  how  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  keep  her  steady  in  the  beams  r  And 
if  you  do  not,  your  object  is  lost,  you  see." 

The  stranger  glanced  at  me  with  all  the  keen- 
ness of  an  insane  man ;  but  there  was  enough  em- 
barrassment and  chagrin  in  his  countenance  to 
assure  me  that  my  enginery  told  at  length.  His 
looks  were  returned  fbJl,  with  as  much  solicitous 
perplexity  as  it  was  proper  to  assume.  At  length 
he  averted  his  eyes  and  gazed  into  the  water;  I 
averted  mine,  and  bit  my  nails,  in  real  anxiety. 

"  Thaf  8  true !"  said  he. 

"If  he  could  swim,  now!"  said  I— -to  myself, 
08  it  were. 


"  I  ^0  swim.  What  then !"  tFhere  was  sus- 
picion in  his  looks — the  suspicion  that  goes  before 
anger. 

"Well!  I  propose — ah,  it  wouldn't  do;  we 
shall  have  to  return." 

"  We  shall  not  have  to  return,  Mend  I  What 
do  you  propose,  then  ?    Say  on !" 

"  Well,  you  make  this  rope  £iast  about  you,  and 
descend  into  the  water.  I  give  you  the  chUd. 
There  are  moments  of  quiet  insensibility  that  pre- 
cede death;  these  you  would  recognise,  and  in 
them  at  least  you  could  hold  her  full  in  the  beams 
—  you  could  place  her  very  feet  on  the  ladder. 
Your  awn  feet  wiU  be  on  the  ladder :  and  whom 
may  you  not  see  descending  upon  it  ?" 

In  this  proposition  was  enough  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar* madness  to  recommend  it.  A  moment's  re- 
flection on  his  part,  a  moment's  torturing  sus- 
pense on  mine,  and  it  was  accepted. 

If  I  had  trembled  hitherto,  now  I  violently 
trembled,  as,  placing  the  child  careMly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  we  rose,  and  I  tied  one  end  of 
a  rope  about  his  body,  beneath  his  arms.  I  saw 
not  less  carefully  than  he  that  the  knot  was  sure; 
and  then  silently,  but  with  one  hasty  loving 
glance  at  his  still  sleeping  daughter,  the  unhappy 
man  leisurely  descended  firom  the  stem.  It  was 
now  my  only  moment.  He  had  sunk  a  foot  or  so. 
As  he  ascended,  his  eyes  blinded  with  the  water, 
I  placed  my  foot  upon  his  head,  and  thrust  him 
ML  twenty  feet  below.  Flew  to  the  oars,  struck 
the  water  once,  twice—-  he  rose  to  the  surface  ten 
yards  beyond,  and  I  breathed.  Lustily  he  swam 
towards  the  boat,  with  eyes-^^th  eyes  such  as 
I  see  them  now,  and  shall  ever  see  them,  lit  with 
rage,  madness,  and  the  moon.  Lustily  he  swam, 
bi^eting  the  waters  as  I  never  saw  man  before ; 
but  I  puUed  at  the  boat,  and  kept  him  distant 
still  ten  yards.  The  child  sleeping,  the  man 
swinmiing,  the  man  dowly  rowing,  the  star  shin- 
ing— wi&  beautifiil  Florence  down  upon  the 
shore,  /cannot  tell! —  there  we  were,  the  actors 
in  that  dreadM  story,  with  the  moon  looking  on. 
He  might  have  called  to  me ;— more  (as  singularly 
enough,  never  occurred  to  me  at  aU),  he  might 
easily  have  hauled  himself  in  by  the  rope,  even 
had  tep  men  been  rowing  from  him :  he  did  not 
— it  occurred  to  him  no  more  than  to  me — but 
swam  desperately  on. 

"There  are  moments  of  insensibility  which 
precede  death,"  I  had  remarked  to  him;  and 
now,  though  he  looked  so  fierce,  I  trusted  he  had 
not  forgotten  it.  But  for  these  I  did  not  intend 
to  wait.  My  plan  was  to  weary  him  out,  to  watch 
for  the  moment  of  exhaustion ;  and  then  as  he 
sank,  but  before  his  breath  was  all  spent,  to  draw 
him  into  the  boat,  bind  him,  and  convey  him  to  the 
shore.  It  was  a  hazardous  scheme,  which  three 
minutes  of  confusion  or  delay  might  render  fatal ; 
but  in  such  scenes  a  man's  senses  are  not  the  re- 
stricted and  finite  things  they  elsewhere  seem  to  be, 
and  mihe  were  then  like  the  winds  and  the  waters, 
cool,  calm,  and  concentrated.  I  could  have  told, 
and  did  teU,  every  breath  he  drew;  my  own  arms 
seemed  to  tire  with  his  fiuling  strength,  and  I 
couuted  upon  the  precise  minute  when  it  should 
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altogefher  fail.  But  before  that  time  arrived,  the 
s^Nammcr  paused,  and  seemed  to  stand  erect  in 
the  water :  the  tide  waa  low,  the  water  suddenly 
shoaled  there,  and  his  feet  had  grounded.  My 
boat  instantly  stood  still  also :  yet  I  feared  to 
look  up,  or  meet  his  eyes.  At  length  I  did  so ; 
but  their  wrath  wajs  as  nothing  to  withstand  in 
comparison  of  the  looks  which  he  directed  —  not 
at  me.  A-tiptoe,  as  it  were,  he  endeavoured  to 
peer  into  the  boat ;  but  he  saw  not  the  sleeper, 
nor  she  the  farewell  that  hovered  profitless  about 
the  senseless  wood,  her  cradle.  "Man !  stranger!" 
I  cried  aloud ;  it  was  hard  to  bear  that  in  silence. 
He  lifted  a  kind  countenance,  turned,  and  plunged 
back  upon  his  path. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  follow,  and  with*in- 
creased  anxiety  I  backed  the  boat,  keeping  her 
somewhat  nearer  than  before.  The  swimmer 
seemed  to  have  taken  fresh  strength ;  there  were 
untired  sinews  in  his  arms,  or  there  was  a  will  in 
his  heart  that  strung  them  anew ;  for,  with  his 
face  turned  to  that  star,  he  beat  steadily  on  to- 
wards the  spot  where  its  rays  struck  into  the  sea. 
Nearer  we  approached  it,  I  following  still  closer, 
and  he  brea&ed  in  sighs ;  nearer  we  approached 
it,  and  his  breath  came  back  upon  the  wind  too 
like  a  groan ;  nearer  we  approached  it,  and  words 
like  "Florence,  my  wife  !"  floated  past.  The  re- 
flection in  the  waters  was  hidden  by  his  head, 
and  it  was  hidden  in  the  waters.  He  sank.  That 
instant  my  fingers  were  upon  the  rope :  I  drew 
it  in. 

My  soul !  That  rope  came  home  fruitless  into 
my  lumds. 

Home!  there  my  memory,  blasted  from  her 
moorings  by  this  shock,  again  finds  anchorage. 
At  home.  Wliat  passed  from  the  time  when  I 
stood  looking  upon  the  scintillations  that  played 
above  his  departing  soul,  till  I  returned  over  my 
humble  threshold  again,  seem  rather  the  adven- 
tures of  some  one  else,  which  /  seek  in  pictures. 
There  is  one  who  rows  backward  and  forward 
about  one  spot,  more  as  if  seeking  to  detect  and 
elude  a  foe  than  to  detect  and  save  a  friend. 
There  is  a  man  who  pulls  almost  madly  at  the 
oars,  homeward,  to  keep  pace  with  emotions  that 
otherwise,  with  sheer  convulsive  forcCj  might 
hurl  him  frx>m  his  seat  —  a  man,  with  a  child 
held  close  in  his  arms,  passing  over  the  hills,  and 
by  the  cornfield  and  the  downhill  lane,  like  a 
shadow;  like  one  shadow  within  another,  car- 
Tying  darkness  about  it  —  a  man  walking  sheer 
through  my  garden-plots  to  the  door  —  into  that 
parlour  with  a  fire — sitting  there,  dumb ! 

The  little  Florence  sat  opposite,  contented  and 
rosy,  and  with  bright  eyes;  the  fire-light  dancing 


over  her  as  if  rejoiced  that  at  length  a  child  had 
come  to  underst^d  its  mysteries.  I  see  her  hap- 
pily munching  cake  in  the  glow :  it  ifi  another  of 
the  pictures. 

I  remembered  there  lay  a  gem  upon  my  heart 
that  is  there  still,  and  must  ever  remain.  It  is 
touched  always  by  trembling  fingers,  and  looked 
upon  always  with  trembling  eyes :  none  but  mine, 
however.  I  took  this  now  fitjm  my  bosom, 
touched  its  golden  spring,  and  held  it  open  before 
the  eyes  of  my  little  Florence.  A  spasm  of  half- 
joyful,  half-painful  ecstasy  swept  the  fire-light 
from  her  sweet  face  as  she  beheld  it:  it  was 
enough.  Before  she  could  exclaim  I  b^an  to 
reel  and  to  fall ;  it  was  all  done  and  known  now, 
and  my  worn  senses  swooned  to  rest.  "Mamma! 
0  my  mamma!"  were  words  which  Bmote  dull 
ears;  they  sounded  inefiectually  and  from  the 
distance,  as  it  were. 

October  4.  Am  convalescing  famoudy,  cvexy 
one  says ;  so  I  suppose  they  stick  bulletins  on  the 
gate,  for  the  sheep-boy  to  read  as  he  passes  with 
his  flock  every  morning.  Am  no  longer  sick  in 
state,  but  enjoy  the  luxury  of  getting  well  in  mj 
own  way  and  at  my  own  leisure,  on  the  sofa. 
They  did  not  know  however  —  those  kind  women 
who  tiptoe  all  round  the  house  on  my  behalf— 
that  the  best  medicine  was  to  write  out  of  mind 
— to  get  rid  of  the  incidents  that  have  burdened 
it  since  that  memorable  evening.  This  I  was 
permitted  to  do  this  morning,  as  above ;  and  feel 
refreshed  and  relieved.  Some  official  people 
called  here  yesterday  to  receive  an  attestatioa; 
afterwards  tney  showed  me  some  ooiroboratiTie 
papers  found  in  his  desk,  and  a  chance  letter  in 
another  hand  as  familiar  as  my  own.  Have  some 
yet  in  that  familiar  hand,  safe  kept,  and  signed 
"your  Florence;"  with  my  name  beneath;  and 
nothing,  not  she  herself,  were  she  again  on  earth 
and  again  barred  frx)m  my  arms,  can  rob  me  of 
the  love  that  lives  in  them  still. 

I  am  to  keep  her  little  daughter ;  and  in  Her 
now  is  all  my  love  and  recompense  for  love.  She 
is  mi/  daughter,  henceforth;  so  that  at  last,  and 
after  all,  her  mother's  beautiful  brown  eyes  shall 
make  happiness  in  my  home,  and  her  very  self 
answer  to  my  name :  but  she  was  a  bigger  woman 
who  should  have  been  Florence  Shaw. 

October  5.  They  have  sent  me  a  packet  of 
letters  (in  my  writing)  which  wete  found  in 
a  drawer  of  her  dressing-table.  A  leaf  had  be^ 
placed  after  each  —  to  keep  them  green,  pezhiq*; 
but  the  leaves  are  dry  and  dead  —  they  arc  all 
dry  and  dead  together.  As  for  the  ribbon  that 
bound  the  package,  there  are  living  remembrances 
in  its  threads,  and  I  shall  hang  her  picture  at  it 
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DOMSSnO. 

Teb  recess  of  Parliament  has  as  usual  created 
a  lull  in  political  affairs,  so  far  as  that  august 
assembly  is  concerned.  The  members  them- 
selves are  making  the  most  of  the  ''jail  delivery," 
and  have  escaped  into  the  country,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  battue,  or  that  almost  as 
rational  one,  of  enlightening  the  darkness  of 
their  constituents  upon  matt^  connected  with 
their  own  painful  services  in  the  ''Wittena- 
gemotte."  Thus  we  have  discovered  Mr.  Pisraeli 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bu  Pre  amongst  the 
"straw-yard  savages"  of  Bucks,  assuring  them, 
in  rather  lengthy  speeches,  that  the  "  less  said 
the  soonest  mendad,"  in  the  present  state  of  agri- 
culture ;  that  tii^  ore  not  a  political  body,  and 
never  wm;  oh  no!  quite  the  reverse;  entirely 
free  from  all  political  motives,  bias,  or  action ;  no 
politics  have  ever  been  talked  at  these  meetings — 
"thaf  s  a  fact,''  as  Brother  Jonathan  would  say; 
and  whatever  Messrs.  Disraeli  and  Co.  may  have 
said  or  done  in  fariiament,  in  fighting  the  formers' 
battles,  the  agricultural  meetings  and  agricultural 
speeches,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  have  been 
purely  agricultural !     Oredai  Judaus  /  / 

Well — it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
And,  for  once,  politics  and  protection  were  left  out 
of  the  speeches.  The  latter  topic,  in  fact,  has 
died  as  natural  a  death  as  the  poor  infant  that  was 
sent  to  bliss  in  the  downy  cushion,  by  ''  my  aunt 
Bhakerly  sitting  upon  it.''  It  has,  indeed,  been 
smoUier^  by  ^  broad  base  of  Free-trade  on  a 
woolsack,  and,  Uke  the  infant,  needs  no  coroner's 
inquest,  for  *'the  death  was  natural  enough." 
So  we  ehall  surely  hear  no  more  about  it  at  agri- 
cultural dinn^n. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  for  not  aUuding  to 
it.  All  the  predictions  of  the  Free-traders  Imve 
been  amply  and  literally  fulfilled,  so  far  as  the 
beneficial  tondencies  of  Free-trade  are  concerned; 
and  that — mark — independent  of  all  other  in- 
fluenoes  whatev^;  for  the  benefits  commenced 
and  were  in  fall  operation  long  before  Australian 
gold  was  thought  of,  or  emigration  thither  had 
begun  to  assome  Hiat  decided  character  it  has 
since  taken.  And  if  low  prices  and  agricultural 
distress  did  occur  in  the  fint  years  of  Free-trade, 
they  were  less  ruinous  and  more  remedial  than 
under  protection. 

The  Eoval  visit  to  Dublin  went  off  well.  The 
nmple  and  unost^itatious  manners  and  proceed- 
ings of  our  beloved  Queen — when  courtiy  eti- 
quette all6ws  of  such  departure  from  its  rules — 
are  well  calculated  to  catch  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  our  excitable  cross-channel  neighbours,  and  wc 
have  no  doubt  but  the  late  occasion  has  left  a  last- 
ing impres^on  upon  them.  The  graceful  tribute 
paid  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  noble  man  who  origi- 
QAted  and  paid  for — almost  single-handed — the 
erection  of  the  Dublin  Fxhibiiion  Building  was 
well-timed;  aad  eas&ot  &il  to  strengthen  the  good 


feeling  otherwise  awakened.  One  cur^s  tongue 
only  was  heard  to  growl  and  snarl  in  fiendish 
dissonance  with  the  general  voice  of  welcome; 
and  a  sham  Irish  patriot  has,  by  his  infamous 
''Leader"  in  The  Nation,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  visit,  for  ever  damned  his  character  for 
loyalty,  patriotism,  or  manhood. 

The  most  important  and  absorbing  subject  of 
domestic  concern  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions,  especially 
bread ;  and  such  is  the  general  deficiency  all  over 
Europe,  except  in  the  East,  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  our  merchants  to  import  enough  to  supply 
our  own  consumption.  We  have,  however,  the 
advantages  of  free  trade  and  abundance  of  capi- 
tal; the  first  of  which  has  made  our  porta  the 
granaries  of  Europe,  and  the  second  wUl  enable 
us  to  command  a  supply  whenever  it  is  to  be 
obtained,  although  it  may  be  at  high  prices. 

In  the  meantime  the  Bank  of  England  has 
taken  the  alarm  firom  this  and  other  circumstances 
— especially  the  decrease  of  bullion  in  its  coffers 
— and  has  raised  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
to  4^  per  cent.  The  rapid  disappearance,  indeed, 
of  the  gold  is  extraordinary,  and  has  not  been 
very  satis&ctorily  accounted  fi>r.  At  one  time 
last  year  the  stock  of  bullion  was  twenty-two 
millions,  and  it  is  not  now  quite  si)Lteen  millions, 
notwithstanding  the  large  and  increasing  import- 
ation of  gold  from  Australia. 

The  appearance  of  tiie  cholera  once  more 
amongst  us  has  excited  some  alarm.  At  present, 
however,  in  the  metropolis,  the  cases  have  been 
few,  and  the  near  approach  of  winter  may  check 
its  progress.  At  iN'ewcastle-on-Tyne,  where  again 
it  has  first  broken  out,  it  has  proved  very  fi^, 
there  having  been  557  deaths  in  19  days.  We 
observe  that  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood  the 
air  is  swarming  wilh  insects,  which  probably  has 
something  to  do  with  a  vitiated  »tate  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  be  well  if  this  were  closely 
examined  into  by  scientific  men,  who  mighty  pro- 
bably, by  analyzation  of  the  alanosphere,  didt 
some  useful  facts  from  the  results. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  issued  a  manifesto  or 
notification  on  the  subject,  calling  upon  the  people 
generally  to  prepare,  by  keeping  their  houses  and 
premises  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  for  warding  off 
the  danger,  or  giving  direction  in  cases  of  attack. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  local  authorities  had 
done  their  duty  in  the  interval  between  the  last 
and  the  present  advent  of  the  disease.  Wc  last 
week  happened  to  go  through  St.  Gteorge's-street, 
Camberwell,  where  was  an  open  sewer,  on  the 
line  of  which  we  well  remember  the  cholera  made 
fatal  ravages  in  1832.  That  sewer,  with  all  its 
offensive  effluvia,  is  still  open;  and  on  inquiry 
we  found,  that  although  repeated  applications  had 
been  made  to  the  commissioners  to  have  the  ditch 
covered  over,  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it,  and 
it  still  remains  open.    Wo  havo  no  hesitation  in 
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saying,  that  the  fiaid  commissioiiers  are  morally 
responsible  for  whatever  deaths  by  cholera  may 
arise  from  their  neglect. 

COLONIES  A3SJ)  I>KFJWJ)ENCI£S. 

The  advices  from  India  speak  of  dull  times. 
The  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  which  is  usoally  a 
period  of  relaxation.  The  Burmese  war  is  for 
the  present  at  an  end,  but  this  cessation  is  con- 
sidered nothing  more  than  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  a  resumption  or  recommencement  is 
looked  upon  as  inevitable,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
season  arrives.  The  losses  by  fever  in  our  army 
have  been  very  great,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
tiie  mere  militaiyoccupation  of  the  country,  with- 
out any  further  advantage  whatever,  is  a  sufficient 
equivalent  for  the  enormous  loss  of  life  by  disease 
thiat  has  resulted.  Certain  it  is  that  our  India 
Government  cannot  stop,  but  must  either  abandon 
their  present  acquisition,  or  carry  the  war  further 
with  the  view  of  making  the  western  frx>ntier  of 
China  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Indo-British 
empire.  Thus,  without  any  ambition  on  the  part 
of  either  the  British  sovereign  or  people,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  Leadenhall-street  sovereigns  to 
obtson  conquest  after  conquest,  and  to  aim,  as  far 
as  India  is  concerned,  at  universal  empire.  We 
no  longer  confine  ourselves  to  the  Peninsula,  but 
are  gradually  approaching  the  Indo-Chinese  ter- 
ritory !  where  another  world  opens  to  our  view! 

The  Australian  Colonies  are  going  on  well.  The 
quantity  of  gold 'obtained  is  ratiier  on  the  increase 
than  otikerwise,  but  the  price  is  lower.  Trade  at 
all  the  ports  is  brisk,  and  the  exports  are  increas- 
ing. It  is  supposed  that  they  will  this  year  reach 
fi^een  millions.  The  mines  at  the  Ovens  (Mel- 
bourne) were  yielding  largely,  and  new  deposits 
were  daily  discovered.  Several  vessels  had  ar- 
rived, and  goods  were  more  plentiful  and  prices 
rather  giving  way. 

All  was  quiet  at  the  Cape  when  the  last  dis- 
patches were  sent  from  thence.  The  colonists^ 
were  satisfied  with  the  constitution,  and  so  far  the 
Government  has  made  peace  with  them.  But  the 
frontier  frumers  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
present  calm  is  deceitful,  and  that  the  Kaffirs  and 
other  tribes  will  seijse  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  another  inroad  upon  them.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  breach  of  &ith  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment 

PosEioir. 

The  Busso-Turkish  affiur  is  still  in  transitu,  but 
the  climax  cannot  be  &r  off  now.  The  refusal  of 
Bussia  to  accept  the  Turkish  modification  of  the 
Vienna  note  has  thrown  another  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement,  which  re-opens  the  question. 
Lawyers  and  diplomatiflts  gain  by  delay ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  the  policy  of  Bussia  to  create  delays 
by  making  unwarrantable  demands.  It  iff  worthy 
of  remark,  that  that  power  has  never  entered  into 
a  contest,  —with  one  single  exception,  that  with 
C^bx)aasia» —  out  of  which  she  has  not  come  so  far 
victorious  as  to  have  obtained  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory. Thus,  in  her  successive  wars,  she  has 
added  to  her  dominiona  Swedish  Einland,  Xngxia, 


Esthonia,  Livonia^  Courland,  Lithuania,  one-third 
of  Poland,  the  Southern  Ukraine,  the  Crimea  and 
Bessarabia  in  Europe,  and  the  provinces  of 
Geoigia,  Immeritia,  lOngrelia,  and  Grama  in  Asia. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  never  lost  an 
acre  of  territory  since  the  acceaaion  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Her  acquisitions  in  Europe  form  a  conti- 
nuous belt  to  her  original  western  frontier,  which 
has  brought  her  into  near  contact  with  every  con- 
tinental power,  and  given  her  the  means  of  conti- 
nual annoyance  and  injury  to  them.  That  such  a 
power,  dcffititute  of  all  principle,  and  totally  re- 
gardless of  national  rights  or  national  &ith,  ehonld 
be  permitted  to  play  the  bully  over  a  weaker 
neighbour,  will  reflect  lasting  disgrace  upon  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe. 

In  tiie  meantime,  the  old  blood  of  the  Mussul- 
man is  up,  and  his  eye  is  IriTidliTig  for  the  stiife. 
The  tocsin  has  sounded,  and  it  is  a  question  hov 
far  the  Sultan  can  now  lay  the  spirit  tiiat  has  heen 
roused.  A  large  and  heterogeneous  Turkish  atmy 
is  assembling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  all  eagtr 
to  fight  for  the  true  faith.  It  has,  in  fiut,  be- 
come both  a  national  and  a  religious  var  with 
both  the  belligerents —  that  is,  if  it  comes  to  var 
— for  the  Eussians  are  equally  fanatical  We  mar 
well  look  with  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  contest  which  caimot  but  be  calamitous  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  fiist  advancing  to  a 
climax,  and  the  -Tartar  government  appears 
doomed  to  annihilation.  Amoy  and  Ghin-Keang- 
Fou,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  Canal  and 
the  Yang-tse-Keang  Biver,  have  been  taken  bj 
the  rebels;  and  attempts  to  retake  them bj the 
Imperial  troops  have  proved  abortive.  These 
attempts,  however,  did  not  display  much  eoeigr 
or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  At  Amoj, 
no  damage  was  done  or  life  lost ;  and  at  Chin- 
Keang-Fou  only  fifteen  were  killed.  Itisthooght 
by  some  that  the  Imperial  troops  are  disafieded, 
in  which  case  the  affair  will  soon  be  oondndei 
The  rebels  have  15,000  troops  at  Amoy. 

The  British  trade  at  Hong  Kong  has  sofM 
greatly  by  these  disturbances,  and  tibe  meiduntB 
have  memorialised  the  governor  on  the  sab- 
ject ;  but,  of  course,  without  effect.  The  British 
are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  rei^t  with 
the  two  parties,  nor  can  the  governor  with  any 
propriety  take  any  step  that  would  oomprooue 
him  with  either. 

In  Prance,  as  in  England,  the  two  absoiUng 
questions  are,  what  wSl  be  the  results  of  the 
Turkish  affair,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest, 
and  consequent  high  price  of  bread?  Pnncehas 
exported  largely  of  flour  the  last  three  yeaza,  and 
has  overdone  it.  In  consequence  she  has  now  to 
pay  for  wheat  an  exorbitant  price.  The  intei^ 
ence  of  the  Gk)vemm6nt  in  the  purchase  of  com 
and  the  price  of  bread  is  injudicious^  and  oalcn- 
lated  radier  to  lessen  than  increase  the  sopplj, 
by  so  embarrassing  the  private  transactions  of  ^ 
merchants,  as  to  deter  &em  from  Hl&i  intesdea 
contracts. 

On  the  other  hand,  ttie  contrast  between  the 
state  of  the  landed  interest  in  Eranee  vd  ^' 
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land,  as  well  as  all  other  interests,  has  caused  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  former  country  to 
look  favonrahly  at  the  Free-trade  question.  The 
energy  displayed  here  hy  the  farmers  to  accommo- 
date ti[iemselyes  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  favourahle  results  to  all  classes,  not  ex- 
cepting the  agriculturists,  is  indeed  enough  to 
open  ti^e  eyes  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists. We  helieye  it  is  now  only  a  question 
of  time,  whether  the  ports  of  France  will  be 
opened  upon  Free-trade  principles.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  although  those  principles 
were  first  laid  down  in  a  popular  and  system- 
atic manner  by  the  French  encydopsedists  and 
others  about  eighty  years  ago,  France  should  be 
one  of  the  last  of  tho  nations  which  adopts  them. 
The  United  States'  Federal  Government  is 
likely  soon  to  be  in  a  "fix.''  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  Mormons'  settlement  on 
the  Salt  Lfdce  will  be  qualified  to  demand  admit- 
tance into  the  Union  as  a  new  state ;  aUd  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  what  course 
they  will  take  with  a  people,  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans have  persecuted  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar and^  we  may  justly  add,  detestable  prin- 
ciples.    They  hare   dnyen  tiiem   beyond  the 


bounds  of  ''civil  and  social  relations"  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  perfect  wilderness ;  and  therei  to  the 
amazement  of  the  whole  world,  they  hare  grown 
and  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  until  they 
are  in  a  position  to  claim  a  right  to  enter  the 
federation.  What  will  the  Government  do  ?  To 
admit  such  a  mass  of  obscene  and  immoral  £ana- 
tics,  who  practise  the  most  revolting  vices  upon 
principle,  will  be  degradation  in  the  absitract. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  any  body  of  people,  on  account 
of  their  religious  views;  and  if  the  Mormons 
make  the  application,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  refused. 

Sir  John  Yanbmgh  in  one  of  his  plays  introduces 
a  conversation  between  Sir  John  Brute  and  a 
Mend.  The  Mend  asks  Sir  John,  how  it  is  that 
he  leaves  his  wife  to  go  so  much  into  company 
alone?  "Oh,"  he  repHes,  "her  religion  will 
keep  her  honest." 

"  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  religion  ?  " 
*^  Persecution^  and  therefore  ehe  ehaU  have  it** 
And  this  is  ever  the  case,  that  persecution, 
whether  of  a  true  or  a  false  system,  is  sure  to 
increase  its  nimibers  and  importflmce. 
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The  Homee  of  the  New  World;  Impre$$ion$  of 
America.  By  Fredrioa  Bremer.  Translated  by 
Mart  Howitt.  In  three  volumes.  London : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  romances  of  Miss  Bremer  are  wellknown  to 
the  English  public,  and  have  long  been  favourites 
with  a  very  extensive  class  of  readers,  though 
there  is  something  in  them  at  which  English 
feeling  occasionally  bristles  up,  and  more  against 
which  the  sterner  morality  which  lives  in  the 
atmospheres  of  the  best  homes  in  Britain  with- 
holds its  embrace.  In  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
life  in  the  New  World  this  imaginative  and  ac- 
complished writer,  vrithout  intending  it,  shows  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  in  her  works  of 
fiction.  These  "Homes  of  the  New  World" 
reveal  to  us  the  intellect  of  the  New  World,  and 
afford  us  a  more  candid,  faithful,  and  life-like 
representation  of  the  progress  of  mind  in  America 
than  could  have  been  expected  firom  a  work  so 
discursive  and  inartificial,  and  which  is  in  sub- 
stance but  a  kind  of  diary  in  the  shape  of  a  series 
of  letters.  These  letters,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  written  in  America,  and  despatched 
to  Sweden  as  they  were  written,  and  have  under- 
gone but  little  alteration  and  few  additions  in 
preparing  them  for  the  press.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
this  oircumstance  that  their  principal  charm  is 
owing.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  exceedingly 
naive,  interesting,  and  graphic;  but  their  chief 
value  is  due  to  the  native  taste  and  matured  judg- 
ment whiobthe  writer  brou^i  to  the  contemplation 


of  American  mind  and  maanersy  and  habits  aaid 
institutions.  Few  travellers,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  more  hospitably  and  affectionately  re- 
ceived by  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  than 
Miss  Bremer :  none  could  have  enjoyed  or  i^pre- 
ciated  the  uniform  kindness  shown  more  perfectly, 
or  have  repaid  it  by  a  more  worthy,  sincere,  and 
truthful  representation  of  such  facts  and  phases 
of  transatlantic  life  and  modes  of  acting  and 
thinking  as  came  under  her  notice. 

But  Miss  Bremer  enjoyed  advantages  during 
the  whole  of  her  American  experience  which  do 
not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  travellers  in  a  strange 
land.  She  was  brought  into  close  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  best  and  choioeBt  spirits  that 
America  can  boast.  She  not  only  saw  and  con- 
versed with  the  heroes,  sages,  and  senators  of  the 
Western  republic,  but  lived  in  their  dwellings, 
and  communed  with  them  in  the  sanctuary  of 
home.  Her  dearest  and  best  Mends  were  the 
rising  poets  and  philosophers  and  public  men  of 
the  time,  and  of  them  she  has  given  us  perhaps 
the  truest,  certainly  the  most  piquant  and  striking 
portraits  we  have  seen.  If  some  of  her  lions 
have  but  a  questionable  claim  to  the  honour  die 
confers  upon  tiiem,  that  is  of  no  great  consequence; 
she  has  paid  tribute  where  tribute  was  due,  and 
gratified  us  with  many  an  interesting  tevelation 
of  the  inner  life  of  America's  best  and  gresMst 
men  and  women.  Towards  Emerson  she  f^U 
herself  at  once  attracted,  and  yet  instincthnly 
antagonistic^  ftt  their  fiwit  int4^*w«v  bni  l^bp 
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impassive  and  governing  geniu8  of  the  man  gets 
the  bettef  of  licr  at  length,  and  she  is  as  much 
fascinated  in  the  end  as  the  vreakest  and  warmest 
of  his  admirers.  The  egotism  which  offends  her 
at  first  evidently  delights  her  at  last,  though  she 
is  less  liberal  in  the  praise  she  awards  him  than 
in  the  expression  of  her  womanly  disrelish  of  the 
cold  hyperoriticism  which  is  his  distinguishing 
characteristic.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
these  volumes  for  many  admirable  moral,  physical, 
and  intelleotual  portraitures  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  present  day,  with  whom  our  fair  romancist 
came  in  contact :  among  them  they  will  find  the 
noblest  names,  with  whom  they  "vnll  not  be  soiry 
to  improve  their  acquaintance. 

As  an  instance  of  American  pertinacity,  Miss 
Bremer  cites  the  following  amusing  occurrence 
fix)m  the  letters  of  Maria  Child. 

One  day  a  lad,  apparently  about  nineteen,  presented 
himself  before  our  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg.  He 
was  a  pure  specimen  of  tbe  genus  Yankee;  with  sleeves 
too  short  for  his  bony  arms,  trowsers  half  way  up  to  his 
knees,  and  hands  playing  with  coppers  and  tenpenny 
nails  in  his  pocket.  He  introduced  himself  by  saying — 
**  I've  just  come  out  here  to  trade,  with  a  few  Yankee 
notions,  and  I  want  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Emperor." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

"  I've  brought  him  a  present  all  the  way  from  Ameriky. 
I  respect  him  considerable,  and  I  want  to  get  at  him,  and 
to"  give  it  him  with  my  own  hands." 

Mr.  Dallas  smiled  as  he  answered,  "  It  is  such  a  com- 
mon thing,  my  lad,  to  make  crowned  heads  a  present, 
expecting  something  handsome  in  return,  that  I  am 
afraid  the  Emperor  will  consider  this  only  a  Yankee 
trick.    What  have  you  brought?" 

"  An  acorn." 

^  An  aoom !  What  under  the  sun  induced  yon  to 
bring  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  an  acom  f* 

"  Why,  just  before  I  sailed^  mother  and  I  went  on  to 
Washington  to  see  about  a  pension ;  and  when  we  was 
there,  we  thought  w«'d  just  step  over  to  Mount  Vernon. 
i  picked  up  this  aeom  there;  and  I  thought  to  myself 
jL'd  bring  it  to  the  Emperor.  Thinks,  says  I,  hq  must 
have  heajrd  a  considerable  deal  about  our  General  Wash- 
ington, and  I  expect  he  must  admire  our  institutions. 
So  now  you  see  I've  brought  it,  and  I  want  to  get  at 
him."  ♦ 

^  My  lad,  it's  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  ap- 
proach  the  Emperor ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  take  no 
notice  of  your  present    You  had  better  keep  it" 

"  I  tell  you  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  I  expect 
I  can  tell  him  a  thing  or  two  about  Ameriky.  I  guess 
he'd  like  mighty  well  to  hear  about  our  railroads,  and 
about  our  free-echools,  iUid  what  a  big  swell  our  steamers 
cut  And  when  he  hears  how  our  people  are  getting  on, 
may  be  it  will  put  him  up  to  doing  j  something.  The 
long  and  the  short  on't  is,  I  shan*t  be  easy  till  I  get  a 
talk  with  the  Emperor ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  his  wife 
and  children.  I  want  to  see  how  such  ^^Aka  biinar  up  a 
family!"  ^    ^ 

"  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  determined  upon  it,  X  will  do 
what  I  can  for  you ;  but  you  must  expect  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Though  it  will  be  rather  an  unusual  proceeding, 
I  would  advise  you  to  call  on  the  vice-chancellor,  and 
stote  your  wishes.    He  may  possibly  assist  you !" 

"  Well,  that's  aU  I  want  of  you.  I  wiU  cail  again,  and 
let  you  know  how  I  get  on." 

u  J!^i,*T?  ^^  ^^\^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  appeared,  and  said, 
«  WeU,  I  re  seen  the  Emperor,  and  had  a  talk  with  him. 
He's  a  x«al  genUeman,  I  can  teU  you.  When  I  gave 
mm  the  acom  he  said  he  should  set  a  great  store  by  it; 
that  there  was  no  character  in  ancient  or  modem  history 
he  admired  so  much  as  he  did  our  Washington.  He 
said  he»d  plant  it  in  his  palace  garden  with  his  own 
hand,  and  he  did  do  it— for  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes 


He  wanted  to  ask  me  so  much  about  our  schools  and 
railroads,  and  one  thing  or  another,  that  be  invited  me 
to  come  again,  and  see  his  daughters ;  for  he  said  his 
wife  could  speak  better  English  than  he  cotdd.  So  I 
went  again  yesterday ;  and  she's  a  fine  ktiovmg  woman 
I  tell  you !  and  his  daughters  are  nice  gals." 

**  What  did  the  Empress  say  to  you  7" 

^  Oh,  she  asked  me  a  sight  o*  questions.  Don't  you 
think,  she  thought  we  had  no  servants  in  Ameriky!  I 
told  her  poor  folks  did  their  own  work,  but  rich  folks  bad 
plenty  of  servants.  '  But  then  you  don't  coO  'em  ser- 
vants,' said  she,  *  you  oall  'em  help.'  '  I  guess,  mt'an, 
you've  been  reading  Mrs.  Trollope  r  says  L  *  We  had 
that  ere  book  aboard  our  ship.'  The  Emperor  clapped 
his  hands,  and  laughed  as  if  he'd  kill  himself.  *  You're 
right,  sir,'  said  he,  *  you're  right  We  sent  for  an  Eng- 
lish copy,  and  she  has  been  reading  it  this  very  mmfning  r 
Then  I  told  all  I  knew  about  our  eountry)  and  he  tu 
mightily  pleased.  He  wanted  to  know  how  long  I  ex- 
pected to  stay  in  these  parts.  I  told  him  I'd  sold  all  the 
notions  I'd  brought  over,  and  gUessed  I  should  go  back 
in  the  same  ship.  I  bid  'em  good  bye,  all  ronnd,  and 
went  about  my  business.  Aint  I  had  a  glorionstime? 
I  expect  you  didn't  ealonlate  to  see  me  ran  such  s  lig." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,  my  lad.  You  may  very  veil 
consider  yourself  lucky ;  for  it's  a  very  uncommon  thing 
for  crowned  heads  to  treat  a  stranger  with  sneh  dis- 
tinction." 

A  few  days  after  he  called  again  and  said,  **  I  gn«»  I 
shall  stay  here  a  spell  longer,  I'm  treated  so  well.  Totber 
day  a  grand  officer  come  to  my  room,  and  told  me  that 
the  Empefor  had  sent  him  to  show  me  all  the  curiosities; 
and  I  dressed  myself,  and  he  took  me  into  a  mighty  fine 
carriage,  with  four  horses ;  and  I've  been  to  the  theatre 
and  the  museum ;  and  I  expect  I've  seen  about  all  then 
is  to  be  seen  in  St  Petersburg.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Mr.  Dallas?" 

It  seemed  so  incredible  that  a  poor,  ungainly  Yankee 
lad  should  be  thus  loaded  with  attentions,  that  the  am- 
bassador scarcely  knew  what  to  think  or  say. 

In  a  short  time  his  visitor  re-appeared.  *^  Well,''  said 
he, "  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home ;  sb  I  west  to  thank 
the  Emperor^  and  bid  him  good-bye*  Ithoughtlcooldst 
do  less,  he'd  been  so  dviL  Says  he,  *  Is  there  anything 
you'd  like  to  see  before  you  go  back  to  Americkyf  Itold 
him  I  should  like  to  have  a  peep  at  Moscow ;  for  I  had 
heard  ccmsiderable  about  Xh&t  setting  fire  to  the  Kremlin, 
and  I'd  read  a  great  deal  about  General  Bonaparte;  but 
it  would  cost  a  sight  o'  money  to  go  there,  and  I  wanted 
to  cany  my  earnings  to  my  mother.  So  [  bid  him  good- 
bye and  come  ofL  Now  what  do  you  giiess  he  did  neit 
morning  ?  I  vow  he  sent  the  man  in  regimentals  to  cany 
me  to  Moscow !  and  bring  me  back  again,  when  Ire  seea 
all  I  want  to^see  ;  and  we're  going  to-moirow  monuof, 
Mr.  Dallas.  'What  do  you  thmk  now  ?" 

And  sure  enough  the  next  morning  the  Yankee  hoy 
passed  the  ambassador's  house  in  a  splencUd  coach  m 
four,  waving  his  po^dcet^handkerdiief  mi  shouting, 
"Good-bye!  good-bye!'* 

This  adtenturoils  jroiith  was  the  brother  of 
Charles  Sumner.  He  nerer  brouffht  home  his 
earnings  to  his  mother,  but  pttrsued  his  faavels  to 
the  tiast ;  and  was  returning  home  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  husband  and 
child,  and  perished  with  them  in  the  wreck  on  the 
rocks  of  l^ew  Jersey.  Of  Margaret  Fixller  hersdl 
these  volumes  contain  several  interesting  notices. 
By  all  accounts,  her  writings  give  but  a  vciy  iw- 
dequate  idea  of  her  extraordinary  accomphshxnents, 
which  were  tarnished  however  by  unbounded  con- 
ceit and  offensive  hauteur. 

Itiss  Bremer  arrived  at  New  Toii  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1849,  and  spent  nearlrtfto 
whole  of  the  following  two  yeare  in  a  pret^  ex- 
tensive ramble  through  the  United  States,  iSortti, 
South,  and  West,  and  in  the  Spanish  Vest  Indies, 
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like  most  Europeaas,  she  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  acclimatising,    and  suffered    much  from  the 
languor  and  low  fever  to  which  strangers  are 
subject    From  these  ills  she  is  relieved  by  a 
beneYolent  homoeopathist  of  surpassing  skill,  whose 
talismans  in  the  shape  of  globules  are   always 
effective  in  banishing  the  malady.     Erom  other 
inflictions  incidental  to  her  lot,  however,  there  is 
no  remedy  but  patience  and  endurance.     Among 
the  worst  of  these  are  the  endless  receptions  and 
parties  at  which,  without  her  consent,  She  is  con- 
demned to  play  the  lion.     Then  there  are  the 
merciless  dinners  of  four  hours'   duration — the 
persecution  to  eat  pickles,  to  which  she  has  an 
ayersion —  and  the  album  pressure  by  which  she 
is  compelled  to  the  perpelxation  of   autographs 
without  end  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and 
one  young  poets  and  poetesses  who  make  her  a 
present  of  their  works,  with  the  monstrous  expec- 
tation that  she  is  to  read  them    all.     On  one 
occasion  she  suffers  a  real  grievance  arising  out  of 
her  reputation  as  an  authoress.     The  captain  of  a 
vessel  refuses  to  admit  her  on  board  his  ship, 
because  he  is  resolved  that  his  accommodations 
shall  not  be  made  fun  of  and  himself  put  in  a  book 
by  any  of  those  writing  people.     So  she  is  turned 
off  as  imsafe  cargo,  and  obliged  to  wait  several 
days  for  another  vessel ;  an  inconvenience  which 
she  attributes,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  to  Mrs. 
TroUope  and  Charles  Dickens.    "We  cannot  pre- 
tend, in  this  brief  notice,  to  follow  such  an  enter- 
prising traveller  along  her  varied  route.     There  is 
no  important  place  which  she  does  not  visit — no 
prominent  characteristic  of  social  life  and  obser- 
Tances  which  she  does  not  describe,  unless  it  be 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  among  the 
white  population,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have 
made  but  little  acquaintance.     In  Greorgia  she 
attends  a  religious  camp»meeting  in  the  woods, 
and  describes  the  scene  with  much  picturesque 
minuteness,     paving  driven  thither  in  a  carriage, 
and  secured  lodgings  for  the  night  in  one  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  tents,  where  she  partook  of  coffee 
and  supper,  she  walks  forth  to  look  upon  the  novel 
spectacle. 

The  night  was  dark  with  the  thunder-cloud  as  well  as 
with  the  natural  darkness  of  the  night;  bat  the  rain  had 
ceased  excepting  for  a  few  heavy  drops  which  fell  here 
and  there,  and  the  whole  wood  stood  in  flames.  Upon 
eight  flre-altars,  or  fire-hills,  as  they  are  called,  a  sort  of 
lofty  table,  raised  on  posts,  standing  around  the  taber- 
Qficle,  burned  with  a  flickering  brilliance  of  flame,  large 
billets  of  firewood,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  resin, 
whilst  on  every  side  in  the  wood,  far  away  in  its  most 
remote  recesses,  burned  larger  or  smaller  fires,  before 
teats,  or  in  other  places,  and  lit  up  the  lofty  fir  tree  stems, 
which  seemed  like  columns  of  an  immense  natural  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  fire.  The  vast  dome  above  was  dark. 
and  the  air  was  so  still  that  the  flames  rose  straight  up- 
wards, and  cast  a  wild  light,  as  of  a  strange  dawn  upon 
the  fir  tree  tops  and  the  black  clouds. 

•Beneath  the  tabernacle  an  immense  crowd  was  assem- 
bled, certainly  from  three  to  four  thousaind  persons. 
They  sang  hymns;  a  magnificent  quire.  Most  likely  the 
Nound  proceeded  from  the  black  portion  of  the  assembly, 
'<^  their  number  was  three  times  that  of  the  whites,  and 
their  voices  are  naturally  beautiful  and  pure.  In  the 
towerUke  pulpit,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  taber- 
nu:le,  were  four  preachers,  who,  during  the  intervals 
between  the   hymns,    addressed  the  people  with  loud 


voices,  calling  sinners  to  conversion  and  amendment  of 
life.  During  all  this  the  thunder  pealed,  and  fierce 
lightning  flashed  through  the  wood  like  angry  glances  of 
the  mighty  invisible  eye.  We  entered  the  tabernacle  and 
took  our  seats  among  the  assembly  on  the  aide  of  the 
whites. 

Round  the  elevation  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  the 
pulpit,  ran  a  sort  of  low  counter,  forming  a  wide  square. 
Within  this,  seated  on  benches  below  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whites,  sat  the  Methodist  preachers,  for 
the  most  part  handsome,  tall  figures,  with  broad  grave 
foreheads ;  and  on  the  aide  of  the  blacks  their  spiritual 
leaders  and  exhorters,  many  among  whom  were  mulat- 
toes,  men  of  a  lofty,  noticeable,  and  energetic  exterior. 

The  later  it  grew  in  the  night  the  more  earnest  grew 
the  appeals  ;  the  hymns,  short  but  fervent,  as  the  flames 
of  the  light  wood  ascended,  Uke  them,  with  a  passionate 
ardour.  Again  and  again  they  rose  on  high,  Uke  me- 
lodious burning  sighs  from  thousands  of  harmonising 
voices.  The  preachers  increase  in  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal ;  two  stand  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  camp 
of  the  blacks,  two  towards  that  of  the  whites,  extending 
their  hands,  and  caUing  on  the  sinners  to  come,  come  aU 
of  them,  nowy  at  this  time,  at  tliis  moment,  which  is 
perhaps  the  last,  the  only  one  which  remains  to  them,  in 
which  to  come  to  the  Saviour,  to  escape  eternal  damna- 
tion !  Midnight  approaches,  the  fires  bum  dimmer,  but 
the  exultation  increases  and  becomes  universal.  The 
singing  of  hymns  mingles  with  the  invitations  of  the 
preachers,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  class-leaders,  with 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  assembly.  And  now,  from 
among  the  white  people  rise  up  young  girls  and  men,  and 
go  and  throw  themselves,  as  if  overcome,  upon  tlie  low 
counter.  They  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  mi- 
nisters, who  bend  down  to  them,  receive  their  confessions, 
encourage,  and  console  them.  In  the  camp  of  the  blacks 
is  heard  a  great  tumult  and  a  loud  cry.  Men  roar  and 
bawl  out;  women  screech  like  pigs  about  to  be  killed; 
many,  having  fallen  into  convulsions,  leap  and  strike 
about  them,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  held  down.  It 
looks  here  and  there  like  a  regular  fight ;  some  of  the 
calmer  participants  laugh.  Many  a  cry  of  anguish  may 
be  heard,  but  you  distinguish  no  words,  exdepUng  ^^  Oh, 
I  am  a  sinner !"  and  ^^  Jesus !  Jesus  I" 

These  strange  orgies  of  piety,  or  fanaticism, 
continue  throughout  the  whole  of  that  thunderous 
night  by  the  light  of  the  fire-altars ;  and  are  cha- 
racterised by  many  singular  and  incomprehensible 
examples .  of  individual  excitement  and  passion, 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  minutely  chronicled 
by  the  author's  graphic  pen. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery,  Miss  Bremer  is  cau- 
tious and  guarded  in  forming  a  judgment ;  but 
having  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  her  verdict.  She  was  resolved  never 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  not  to  seek  out  evidences 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  to  judge  impar- 
tially from  such  as  came  in  her  way.  Thus  she 
lived  for  some  time  in  Charlestown  without  veri- 
fying the  existence  of  the  well-known  whipping 
establishment ;  and  she  doubts  the  testimony  of 
slaves  against  their  masters  when  it  is  not  corro- 
borated by  other  witnesses.  But  she  cannot  with-* 
stand  the  evidence  that  meets  her  on  all  sides  in 
the  Southern  States  —  evidence  conclusive  both 
as  regards  the  innate  barbarity  of  the  system  and 
its  demoralising  eiSect  upon  the  white  population. 
She  had  designed  to  record  the  scenes  she  had  wit- 
nessed, in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  her  work,  but 
conceives  that  by  the  publication  of  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  Mrs.  Stowe  has  rendered  that  unpleasant 
duty  unnecessary ;  as  her  narrative  would  not  have 
comprised  any  material  hcta  essentially  differing 
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fi>om  those  to  he  fbtmd  in  **  TTnclo  Tom."  Bestow- 
ing an  eloquent  eulo^nm  {pen  Mrs.  Stowe, 

I  differ  (says  she)  from  the  noble  author  of  "  Unole 
Tom,"  in  my  oonvictionfi  regarding  the  mode  of  eman- 
cipation ftom  Blavei^.  I  am  fimily  penmaded  that  the 
slave  states  of  America  have  really  begun  the  work,  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  begun  to  allow  the  negro  slavea  to 
fonn  themselves  into  Christian  eommuuities,  and  by 
uniting  emancipation  with  the  colonisation  of  AfHca  by 
free  negroes.  It  is  only  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tian negro-communities,  that  a  good  emancipation  can 
be  effected.  The  condition  of  the  negroes  in  Africa  and 
Jamaica  shows  what  this  people  would  become  without  a 
firm  basis  of  Christian  hfe  and  Christian  teaching ;  it  is 
nothing  to  praise,  it  has  nothing  inviting.  I  repeat  it,  a 
commencement  is  already  made  in  several  of  the  slave 
states,  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  negro- slaves, 
and  my  cordial  wish  and  my  hope  is  that  still  more  will 
yet  be  done,  as  well  by  statutes  of  emancipation  as  by 
the  instruction  of  negro  children.  The  preachings  of 
the  slaves  themselves,  which  I  heard  in  many  of  the 
American  slave  states,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  living 
and  beneficial  manner  in  which  they  receive  Christianity. 
They  have  a  peculiar  capacity  for  the  reception  of  its 
innermost  life  and  understanding.  God  grant  that  they 
may  come  to  hear  the  Gospel  ibroughout  the  whole  of 
the  slave  states !  But  as  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  want- 
ing for  that — an  unpardonably  great  deal! — My  own 
hope  rests  still,'  however,  as  before,  in  the  nobler  South ; 
my  earnest  wish  is  that  it  may  take  the  emancipation 
question  into  its  own  hand.  It  alone — and  not  England, 
nor  yet  the  Northern  states  of  America,  can  enter  into 
the  greatness  of  the  question.  The  South  alone  knows 
the  burden,  the  danger,  the  responsibility,  all  the  great 
difficulties ;  it  alone  has  the  labour  and  the  sorrows.  If 
it  succeed  in  unloosing  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  free- 
ing its  glorious  grand  oountiy  from  slavery,  it  ^oll  achieve 
for  itself  unfading  glory, 

"We  fear  this  sammaiy  of  Miss  Bremer's  notions 
with  regard  to  slavery  and  the  "nobler  South," 
will  meet  with  little  applause  among  the  warm- 
hearted aboUtionifits  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
— and  they  will  wish  that  she  had  taken  a  little 
more  pains,  even  though  she  had  played  the  part 
of  a  spy,  to  obtain  a  less  vague  ana  more  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  matter.  But  we  must  here  close 
our  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes,  which 
one  might  have  thought  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  English,  so  admirable  is  Mary  Hewitt's 
translation. 


Audrey :   a  I^vef.     By  Miss  Lacea  Jewby.    In 
three  volumes.    London:  T.  C.  Newby.    1863. 

AimBBY  is  an  ageeeable  domestic  narrative^  which 
exhibits  the  opposite  eonditiona  of  aristocratio  and 
cottage  life.  It  is  a  story  full  of  ineident  and 
accident,^  and  abounding  in  variety  of  character 
and  continual  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  There  are 
two  heroines,  one  in  high,  and  the  other  in  low 
life ;  but  the  chief  inter^  of  the  tale  concentres 
round  Audrey,  a  modest  village  maiden,  dive  to 
every  good  and  noble  impression;  a  slave  to  every 
duty,  however  arduous  or  repulsive,  and  equal  to 
any  fate,  however  distressing  or  immerited. 
There  is  not  too  much  piobabiHty  in  the  strange 
eventful  history  of  her  lot,  and  the  plot  of  the 
drama  is  rather  whimsical  than  natural;  but  these 
faults  are  atoned  for  by  many  amusing  delineations 
of  ohaeaoteri  and  by  the  interest,  which  is  not 


aUcrwed  to  flag  t3m>ugh  tiie  whole  tlnee  volumes. 
If  there  be  nothing  very  brilliant  in  Miss  Jewry^s 
style,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  tame 
or  twaddling;  and  there  are  probably  few  persoDs 
who,  having  commenced  the  perusal  of  the  pre- 
sent performance,  will  feel  inclined  to  lay  it  down 
before  arriving  at  its  dose. 


The  Angd  and  Trumpet.    By  John  BsimBT.   Im- 
don :  W.  Kent  and  Go.    1853. 

We  have  here  a  sad  story  intended  to  oonvey  a 
valuable  moral,  which  it  does  to  some  extent, 
though  in  a  rather  unbecoming  and  vulgar  way. 
The  author  teUs  us  that  his  book  was  never 
written,  but  picked  up  ftt>m  the  compositor's  case, 
and  it  affords  us  a  proof  that  the  plan  is  a  bad 
one.  Let  him  write  first,  and  blot  plentiMy 
afterwards ;  let  him  learn  to  portray  the  scenes 
and  events  he  records,  without  vulgarity— and 
perhaps  with  his  habits  of  observation  and  reten- 
tion, he  may  in  time  produce  something  calculated 
to  be  more  readable  and  usefbl  than  "  The  Angel 
and  Trumpet."  The  illustrations  of  tiiis  little 
volume  are  the  worst  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  were 
engraved  without  drawing — there  is  certainly  no 
drawing  in  them — as  the  book  was  printed  with- 
out writing. 

Clan-Albyn:  a  National  Tale.    By  Mrs.  Johnstoke. 
London :  BouUedge  and  Co.    1853. 

This  is  a  neat  and  compact  re-print  of  a  rather 
voluminous  and  interestmg  story  by  the  authoress 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Tales."  There  are  not  two 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Johnstone^s  de- 
served popularity  as  a  delineator  of  Scottish  Hfe; 
and  many  of  her  admirers  will  be  glad,  with  onr- 
selvcs,  to  see  this  truly  national  tale  published  at 
less  than  a  twelfth  of  its  original  cost,  and  there- 
fore attainable  at  what  may  be  truly  tensed  a 
national  price.  Though  the  volume  is  small 
pocketable,  the  type  is  broad  and  readable. 


BodweUe  CJdUTs  First  Step  to  the  History  of  Ea^- 
land.  With  Continuation  by  Julia  Couner.  Lon- 
don :  Hall,  Virtue,  aud  Co.    1853. 

This  useful  little  work  has  gone  through  fonr  or 
five  editions,  and  is  deservedly  a  favourite  with 
the  little  folks,  for  whose  instructioii  it  was 
penned.  Being  written  in  the  simplest  bngoage, 
it  is  intelligible  to  "  six  years'  darlings,"  and  is 
further  rendered  attractive  to  them  by  a  series  of 
excellent  though  unpretending  engrainngs. 

Spare  Moments,  Second  Thousand.  Glasgow: 
J.  Maclehose.  Loudon :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.     1853. 

Ak  excellent  little  book  for  a  spare  moment, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  brief  and  pithy  haos^ 
hold  homilies,  full  of  practical  good  sense,  and 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  manly  piety.  One  dw^ 
extract  wUl  serve  the  p\upose  of  a  ssmple  of  the 
whole. 
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To  be  praelaofil,  iisefol*-^to  bring  alxmi  resnfts  in  my 
sphere  of  life,  a  man  must  not  be  afraid  of  bungling  and 
inadequacy.  Success  is  ever  a  step-by-step,  tentative, 
approzimatiYe  process.  It  is  rarely  obtained  at  a  bound 
•—and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  bat  half  secured;  for  the 
best  part  of  any  achievement  lies  in  the  conscious  strength 
ac^iuired  in  the  struggle.  Pride  frustrates  its  own  desires. 
It  will  not  climb  up  the  steps  of  the  throne  because  it 
has  not  yet  got  the  crown  on ;  forgetting  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  throned  in  order  to  be  crowned.  Pride  must 
be  acknowledged  victor  before  it  will  begin  the  fight  at 
all  ,*  it  must  be  sure  of  success  before  it  can  act ;  it  will 
do  nothing  that  it  cannot  do  brilliantly.  And  so,  waiting 
for  the  assurance  that  Providence  inXi  never  give,  the 
opportunity  passes  and  is  lost. 


The  ChaUce  of  N<xtwe,  and  other  Poems,  By  F.  S. 
Fi£RP0NT.  Bath:  Binas  and  Goodwin.  London: 
Low  and  Son. 

Thxss  rhythmical  ef^ons — they  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  poems — are  the  production 
of  a  very  yoiing  hand,  a  Bchool-boy  in  the  Bath 
Grammar-school.  As  examples  of  his  skill  in 
veisification,  they  do  him  credit.  Perhaps  when 
he  has  mastered  the  mechanism  of  verse  suffi- 
ciently to  get  rid  of  expletives,  and  has  acquired 
discrimination  to  select  "  right  words,"  we  may 
hear  from  him  again.  In  the  meanwhile,  in 
consideration  of  his  tender  years,  we  spare  him 
our  criticism. 


Oonfetsions  of  a  Working  Man.  From  the  French  of 
Emile  Souvestre.  (TraveUers*  Library).  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Go.     1853. 

Theee  is  undeniably  the  evidence  of  reality  about 
these  '' Confessions,"  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Pierre  Henry,  whose  life's  history 
they  recoimt,  is  a  genuine  unsophisticated  French 
workman.  There  is  nothing  very  stirring  or  re- 
markable in  the  events  of  his  career,  but  they 
serve  to  reveal  to  us  the  inner  life  of  one  section 
at  least  of  the  working  classes  in  Paris.  There 
is  enough  here  to  show  us  that  a  French  workman 
has  difficulties  to  encounter  of  which  the  English- 
man  knows  nothing:  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  fatherly  (?)  care  which  the  government  feels 
bound  to  take  of  the  ouvrier  class.  It  is  rather 
extraordinary,  however,  that  through  the  whole 
of  this  good  man's  history  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  Iwret,  or  workman's  book,  which  every  work- 
ing mason  like  him  is  compelled  to  keep,  and  in 
which  he  must  record  every  job  of  work  he  does, 
the  wages  he  earns,  and  the  cause  of  his  discharge 
from  Ms  various  masters.  This  is  the  only  sus- 
picious circumstance  about  the  autobiography. 
Prom  such  a  book,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  question- 
ing of  its  author,  it  would  be  easy  to  compile  the 
life  of  any  member  of  the  class —  and  it  may  be 
that  to  such  a  source,  and  no  other,  save  a  fertile 
imagination,  M.  Souvestre  is  indebted  for  his 
pleasing  narrative.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
truthful  and  life-like  picture  which  he  has  drawn, 
not  wanting  in  the  accessories  of  romance,  and 
abounding  in  touching  domestic  pictures  of  the 
humbler  orders  of  society  in  France,  with  some 
Btriking  details  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune 
to  whi^  they  are  subject.   The  English  woikman 
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will  find  ibis  z^ehtion  of  life  la  foreign  work* 
shops  pregnant  with  interest. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review,     No.  L     London: 
*      Partridge  and  Oakey.    1858. 

Ths  puhlication  of  the  £rst  number  of  a  new 
quarterly  review  would  at  one  time  have  been 
looked  upon  as  indicating  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  literature;  and  even  in  these  days  of  great 
attempts  and  great  deeds,  the  advent  of  so  bulky 
a  serial  coming  quietly  up  and  taking  its  place 
upon  the  judgment-seat  is  no  trifling  event.  We 
are  of  course  justifled  in  supposing  that  the  suc- 
cess of  past  speculations  of  the  kind  has  been 
sufficient  to  encourage  at  least  a  moderate  expecta- 
tion of  like  success  in  a  new  undertaking.  Lite- 
rature of  all  kinds  has  latterly  undergone  an 
unprecedentedly  rapid  growth  and  extension ;  and 
though  the  world  is  busier  than  ever  in  driving 
and  urging  forward  the  car  of  Commerce  out  of 
doors,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  also  more  studious 
within,  and  devouring  with  unsated  appetite  the 
countless  volumes  ever  teeming  from  the  unrest- 
ing press.  Criticism  has  become  ahnost  a  neces- 
sity of  life  to  that  numerous  section  of  society  to 
whom,  in  our  day,  literature  is,  if  not  the  mel 
vitse,  at  least  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  fasci- 
nating of  the  pleasures  of  life.  By  the  verdict 
of  the  critic  we  are  guided  in  our  choice  of  books ; 
and  by  Jiis  exposition  of  what  they  are,  or  are  not 
but  ought  to  be,  we  are  often  furnished  with  bet- 
ter grounds  for  judgment  in  regard  to  the  topics 
on  which  they  treat  than  are  supplied  by  those 
who  write  them.  Happily  for  auUiors,  the  time 
is  gone  by  when  the  self-constituted  censors  of 
the  press  deemed  that  they  could  not  be  sage 
without  being  savage,  or  assert  their  own  fltness 
for  the  authority  they  assumed  without  inflicting 
disgrace  upon  tiiose  whom  they  dragged  before 
their  tribunals.  An  author  in  the  present  day, 
who  has  really  an  idea  to  enunciate,  and  who 
does  not  wilfully  oflend  against  public  decency,  or 
the  religious  and  moral  proprieties  of  society, 
may  confldently  look  for  fair  play  firom  his  judges, 
and  expect  to  have  a  fair  hearing  from  the  public, 
to  whom,  in  many  instances,  an  honest  criticism 
is  the  best  passport.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  authors  have  multiplied  at 
such  a  prodigious  rate  within  the  last  few  lustres 
— and  if  so,  the  dispensers  of  criticism  must  have 
found  their  account  in' adopting  a  candid  and  gen- 
tlemanly code  of  law,  inasmuch  as  thereby  their 
courts  of  justice  have  become  more  numerous  and 
extensive,  and  themselves  have  grown  in  the  con- 
fldcnce  and  respect  of  the  parties  to  be  judged. 

The  new  Quarterly  evidently  takes  high  stand- 
ing and  brings  high  powers  to  the  perfonoance  of 
its  function.  Ghnstianity  is  the  basis  of  its  criti- 
cism ;  and  with  a  constant  view  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion  it  wields  and  will  wield  a  power- 
ful pen.  The  first  number  starts  well  in  the  race 
with  its  older  compeers,  and  few  of  its  well-wishers 
will  find  fisralt  with  the  bill  of  ftre  set  before 
them.  It  consists  of  ten  articles,  most  of  them 
adnurably  writteui  and  upon  sobjeotsof  imme^ 
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diate  and  paxrunotiiit  interast.  Among  them  is  a 
paper  on  Wesley  and  his  critics,  which  is  one  of 
great  value  and  interest — another  on  cryptogamic 
vegetation,  containing  a  masterly  and  scientific 
synopsis  of  a  difficult  suhject  — a  spirited  view  of 
me  present  condition  of  Ireland — a  comprehen- 
sive article  on  Ultramontanism — and  a  oapital 
political  papcfr  entitled  "  India  under  the  En- 
glish." The  last-named  article  is  peculiarly  well- 
timed,  and  is  written  with  consummate  ability. 
The  author  takes  a  rapid  but  striking  review  of 
the  civil  history  of  In^  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  then  reverts  to  a  consideration  of  the 
moral  features  of  English  rule  over  the  people  of 
Hindostan.  Truly  the  moral  history  of  the  past 
is  not  much  to  our  credit ;  but  there  are  better 
hopes  for  the  future,  both  of  India  and  Anglo- 
Indians,  if  the  teachings  and  admonitions  of 
experience  are  not  suffered  to  go  unregarded. 

What  (says  the  writer)  is  the  end  of  our  rule  in  India? 
To  imagine  that  it  is  to  uphold  English  supremacy,  and 
increase  England's  wealth,  is  to  suppose  an  end  unworthy 
a  benevolent  Providence,  or  of  a  generous  instrument  of 
that  Providence.  The  end,  as  designed  by  Providence, 
is  the  material  and  moral  regeneration  of  India;  and 
British  supremacy  is  the  means.  We  solemnly  believe 
that  he  who  would  aim  at  the  end  by  deranging  the 
means  would  wofullvfail  of  his  mark.  But  we  equally 
believe,  and  we  would  pour  our  convictions  into  the  ear 
of  eveiy  man  who  has  to  do  with  India,  that  to  forget 
the  end  and  take  the  means  for  the  end  is  the  shortest 
road  to  set  aside  the  means.  Use  British  ascendancy 
for  selfish  ends,  and  you  bring  it  to  a  prematuS-e  close. 
Use  it  for  the  material  and  moral  elevation  of  the  great 
group  of  natives  now  so  pliably  under  your  hand,  and 
every  benefit  you  confer  on  them  returns  in  strength  to 
your  own  resources.  To  uphold  our  ascendancy  as  an 
end,  is  but  a  narrow  national  greediness ;  to  uphold  it  as 
the  means  of  India's  peace  and  Asia's  enlightenment  is 
good  service  to  all  mankind. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  opening  ar- 
ticle, on  the  Christian  Populations  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  We  did  think  of  making  some  extracts 
from  it  relative  to  the  present  crisis  in  Russo- 
Turkish  affairs,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  do  so.  We  commend  that  article  to  the 
thoughtful  eonsideration  of  out  readers,  who,  if 
we  mistake  not,  will  find  it  fully  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  leading  off  the  new  Quarterly. 


The  National  Miscellany.    September,  1853.    Lon- 
don :  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  serial  goes  on  improving.  The  present  num- 
ber contains  two  remarkably  good  papers — one  on 
novels  and  novel- writing,  entitled  "The  Countrv 
House,"  in  which  Bulwcr  Lytton's  last  work 
comes  in  for  rather  more  praise  than  it  desefves ; 
and  one  on  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
This  latter  is  an  article  of  much  interest,  revealing 
many  curious  and  startling  particulars  but  little 
known  to  the  generality  of  EngHsh  readers. 
'*  The  Grammatical  War  "  is  an  amusing  etymo- 
logical allegory,  which  may  be  made  to  extend  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  campaigns,  if  the  author 
chooses,  before  a  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded. 


Th€  Worki  of  8amud  Warren,  D,C.L.,  F,B.S. 
Part  I.  Diary  of  a  late  Physician.  ■  London  anil 
Edinburgh :  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1853. 

A  CHEAP  and  popular  edition  of  the  works  of 
Samuel  Warren,  comprising  the  "  Diary  of  a  late 
Physician/'  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  "Now 
and  Then,''  will  doubtless  form  an  addition  to 
the  family  library  which  the  public  will  know 
how  to  appreciate.  The  exciting  narratives  which 
form  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  'works  arc 
probably  as  well  known  as  any  series  of  fictions 
in  the  language ;  and  to  the  young,  the  ronumtic, 
and  the  lovers  of  the  melancholy  and  the  temble, 
they  will  continue  to  be  special  favourites.  T\'e 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  thrill  of  honor  with 
which,  many  years  ago,  we  read  **  The  Man  about 
Town,"  which  is  here  reprinted,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  we  venture  on  its  re-perosaL 
Literature  has  fortunately  assumed  a  more  chee^ 
f ul  faoe  since  Mr.  Warren  wrote  these  fearful  and 
passionate  stories ;  and  the  change  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  every  respect.  It  is  better  to  be 
lured  and  persuaded  to  the  pmctioe  of  rirtae  than 
to  be  frightened  into  it — an  opinion  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  taken  up  in  his  later  works. 
''Ten  Thousand  a  Tear"  is  Hr.  Warren's  master- 
piecoi  and  by  its  many-sided  views  of  life  ranks 
him  among  the  greatest  romance- writers  of  the 
age. 

Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  New  Testament. 
St  Matthew,  By  the  Rbv.  J.  CumiiKo,  D.D., 
F.R.S.E.    London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    im 

The  Sabbath  Evening  Beadings  appeared  origi- 
nally in  weekly  numbers,  at  a  low  price,  for  the 
convenience  of  all  olasses.  They  consist  of  short 
and  familiar  expositions  of  the  sacred  text,  slightlj 
oritical,  thoroughly  practical,  and  enunciated  in 
the  simplest  language.  They  have  been  well 
received  and  widely  circulated  and  read,  and  ther 
add  another  instance  to  many  upon  record,  of  the 
wise  and  successM  policy  of  speaking  upon  im- 
portant subjects  in  a  mann^  comprehensible  bj 
ordinary  capacities.  The  volume  now  completed 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  entire  gospel  of  St 
Matthew.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  book 
more  appropriate  for  Sunday  reading,  or  to  one 
so  well  fitted  for  general  perusal,  less  likelj  to 
prove  wearisome  to  the  reader.  There  is  a  cha^ 
in  Dr.  Cumming's  style  which  is  generally  efficient 
in  fixing  the  attention  of  the  most  restless  and 
capricious,  and  his  works  therefore  never  remain 
long  unread  upon  the  library  shelves. 

Calnutorm,  the  Etformer :   a  Dramatie  Commat. 

New  York :  Tinsou.  1853. 
Ip  a  very  silly  fellow,  partly  blown  with  conceit, 
partly  moon-struck,  will  do  lor  a  hero,  then  Calm- 
storm  is  one ;  and  if  miserable  words  in  wroSc' 
places,  counted  out  into  lines  of  ten  sjM>y 
each,  made  verse,  then  this  dramatic  comment 
would  be  excellent  versification.  As  it  w,  we  can 
see  nothing  in  it  but  a  stupid  and  fiitilc  attempt 
to  talk  big  by  one  whoso  proper  vocation  it  i*  to 
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sing  small.  Keitber  reform  nor  rerolation,  nor 
anything  respectable  could  come  from  the  insane 
clamours  of  such,  a  blockhead  as  Calmstorm — 
nothing  better  than  a  roW|  a  riot»  a  few  broken 
heads,  and  a  night  in  the  wateb-hoiuei  and  the 
flatulent  orator  whining  next  morning  befbre  the 
magistrates,  and  begging  not  to  bo  sent  to  reap  his 
deserts  on  tiie  troadmilL 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princessei 
conntcted  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Aqnes  Stbickland.  Vol.  IV.  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1853. 

The  present  rolume  of  Miss  Strickland's  romantic 
history  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  con- 
tains an  astonishing  amount  of  historical  material 
industriously  g^thcored  from  every  available  autho- 
rity.   The  object  of  the  author  is  plainly  to  ex- 
culpate Mary  from  every  cbarge  of  anjr  serious 
weight  that  has  ever  been  made    agamst  her. 
That,  however^  cannot  be  aooomplished  without 
loading  with  reproaoh  tho  memories  of  men  whose 
reputation  for  integrity  is  at  least  equally  well 
founded  as  that  of  the  unhappy  Mary,  for  the 
good  qualities  claimed  for  £er  by  her  admirers.  But 
Knox  and  Baohanan  are  nothing  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  feminine   advocate,  and  the  first   is 
made  to  fi^e  as  a  brute,  a  tvnint,  and  the  abettor 
of  something  very  like  rebellion — the  last  as  a 
hypocrite  and  a   slanderer,  in  order  that  their 
royal  mistress  may  stand  clear  of  blame.    With  a 
determination  so  apparent,  and  all  but  avowed, 
to  Tindicate  tbe  acts  rather  tban  to  judge  the 
character  of  the  queen,  it  is  no  difficult  matter, 
by  a  selection  of  the  most  convenient  documents, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  impart  whatever  colour- 
ing a  writer  chooses  to  her  conduct.     Perhaps 
had  Miss  Strickland  aimed  at  less  on  behalf  of 
her  royal  &vourite,  she  might  have  accomplished 
more.    With  aU^  her  woman's  tact  she  bas  failed 
in  establishing  a  valid  apology  for  Mary's  insane 
marriage  with  Damley,  a  worthless,  contemptible, 
and  conceited  fop,  with  the  habits  of  a  rake  and  a 
drunkard,  the  pride  of  a  bedlamite  monarch,  and 
the  heart  of  an  assassin.    Without  the  excuse  of 
youthful  fancy  or  a  growing  attachment  —  after 
four  years  of  widowhood,  when  she  had  a  crowd 
of  regal  suitors  at  her  feet,  she  made  the  worst 
choice  it  was  possible  to  make,  in  favour  of  a 
beardless  pappy,  whose  single  merit  was  a  hand- 
some face.     His  career  was  doomed  to  be  a  short 
one,  and  his  own  acts  were  such  as  in  almost  every 
instance  tended  to  accelerate  its  gloomy  consum- 
mation.    But  if  by  tho  perusal  of  these  apologetic 
memoirs,  our  judgment  is  not  always  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  queen,  they  do  on  the  other  hand 
establish  an  irresistible  claim  to  our  sympathies 
on  behalf  of  the  woman,  and,  more  than  uiat,  to 
our  admiration  of  her  spirited  conduct  at  periods 
when  her  right  royal  blood  is  roused  by  peril  or 
rebellious  opposition.     Surrounded  by  factious  and 
murderous  scoundrels,  whom  only  a  powerful  and 
despotic  master  could  have  governed  by  opposing 
them  craftily  to  each  other — and  whom  a  sove- 
reign king  would  prudently  have  stnmg  up  in  a 


row  upon  one  gallows,  she  was  too  feeble  to  assert 
her  own  supremacy,  and  too  simple  a  politician  to 
be  able  to  divert  tho  shafts  of  treason  from  her 
own  person  by  embroiling  the  traitors  with  ono 
another.  Tet  when  insurrection  broke  out  she 
could  mount  her  war-horse,  and,  at  the  head  of 
her  people,  himt  the  traitors  out  of  her  realm. 

Tliis  fourth  volume  —  the  second  of  the  life  of 
Mary  Stuart  —  carries  on  her  history  frt)m  her 
twenty-first  year  to  the  birth  of  her  son  in  Edin« 
burgh  Castle,  in  June,  1566,  and  some  few  months 
later.  The  events  of  this  comparatively  short 
period  were,  as  all  the  world  knows,  neiuier  few 
nor  unimportant.  They  determined  tiie  destiny 
of  Mary  and  the  black  doom  of  her  boy-husband. 
We  have  not  space  to  recapitulate  them,  but  we 
shall  extraot  and  condense  a  few  passages  from 
our  author's  account  of  the  assassination  of  David 
Rizzio,  which  differs,  in  some  respects  materially, 
from  the  versions  of  previous  writers.  Damley, 
it  will  be  remembered,  owed  his  exalted  fortune 
very  much  to  the  good  offices  of  Bizzio,  in  whose 
apartment  he  had  been  privately  married  to  the 
queen,  some  months  before  their  pubUo  marriage 
at  Holyrood.  The  enemies  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, presuming  rightly  upon  his  gross  stupidity, 
had  succeeded  in  making  him  jealous  of  the  poor 
secretary,  and  flattered  him  into  becoming  their 
tool,  and  the  immediate  instrument  ^  the  murder 
they  had  resolved  on.  It  was  ho  that  led  tho 
murderers  to  the  queen's  apartment,  and  to  tho 
presence  of  their  victim,  with  whom,  to  the  last 
moment,  he  had  maintained  the  show  of  gratitude 
and  friendship. 

Damley,  having  led  the  vay  up  the  private  stidr  from 
his  apartment  into  his  irife*s  hedroom,  entered  her 
cabinet  alone  about  seven  o'clock :  she  kindly  inclined 
herself  towards  him  to  receive  the  conjugal  caresses  with 
which  he  greeted  her :  they  kissed  each  other,  and  em. 
braced,  and  Damley  cast  his  arm  about  her  waist: 
the  tapestry  mpsking  the  secret  passage  into  the  queen's 
bedroom  was  pushed  aside,  and  Kathven  (who  hod  risen 
from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  perpetrate  a  murder),  pale, 
ghastly,  and  attenuated,  intruded  himself  upon  the  scene. 
He  was  from  many  causes  an  object  of  instinctive  horror 
to  Mary.  Under  the  folds  of  his  loose  gown  she  could 
see  that  Ma  gaunt  figure  was  sheathed  in  mail.  Hd 
brandished  a  naked  rapier  in  his  hand,  and  had  donned 
a  steel  casque  over  the  night-cap  in  which  his  livid  brow 
was  muffled ;  a  more  frightful  apparition  could  scarcely 

have  startled  the  eyes  of  a  young  teeming  matron 

She  kindly  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  M  v  lord, 
I  was  coming  to  visit  you  in  your  chamber,  having 
been  told  you  were  very  ill,  and  now  you  enter  our 
presence  in  your  amiour.  li^^hat  does  this  mean?" 
Ruthven  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer  replied, "  I  have  indeed  been  very  ill,  but  I  find 
myself  well  enough  to  come  here  for  your  good."  She, 
observing  his  look  and  manner,  said,  **  And  what  good 
can  you  do  me  ?  You  come  not  in  the  fashion  of  one  who 
meancth  well."  "There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your 
Grace,"  replied  Ruthven,  "nor  to  any  one,  but  yonder 
poltroon,  Da^'id ;  it  is  he  with  whom  I  have  to  speak." 
"  What  hath  he  done?"  inquired  Mary."  "  Ask  tlie  king 
your  husband,  madam.**  She  turned  In  surprise  to  Damley, 
who  had  now  risen,  and  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  **'\^'hat  is  tho  meaning  of  this  ?  "  she  demanded. 
He  faltered,  affected  ignorance,  and  replied,  **  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter."  Mary,  on  this,  assuming  a  tone  of 
authority,  ordered  Ruthven  to  leave  her  prc!*ence,  under 
penalty  of  treason.  Ruthven  paid  no  attention  to  this, 
but  brandished  his  rapier.    Another  of  the  banditti  made 
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his  appearance  inth  a  horse  pistol  in  his  hand.  Marj 
demanded  to  know  if  they  sought  her  Ufe.  ''No, 
madam,"  replied  Buthyen,  **  but  we  will  have  oat  yonder 
villain,  Davie,"  making  a  pass  at  him  as  he  spoke.    The 

queen  prevented  the  blow '*  If  my  secretary 

have  been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanour,"  said  she,  ''I 
promise  to  eichibit  him  before  the  lords  of  the  Parliament, 
that  he  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  usuid  forms 
of  justice."  "  Here  is  the  means  of  justice,  madam," 
cried  one  of  the  assassins,  producing  a  rope.  ^  Madam," 
said  David,  aside  to  the  queen,  '*  I  am  a  dead  man."  ^  Fear 
not,"  she  replied  aloud,  '*  the  king  will  never  suffer  you  to 
be  slain  in  my  presence;   neither  can  he  forget  your 

faithful  services." The  king  stood  amazed,  and 

knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  back.    "  Sir,"  cried 
ButhveUj  *'  take  the  queen,  your  wife  and  sovereign,  to 
you,"  thus  reminding  their  unhappy  tool  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  perform  his  part."  ....    The  slogan  yell,  ''A 

Douglas !  a  Douglas ! "  now  resounded  through  that  quarter 
of  the  palace.    Morton  and  eighty  of  his  followers,  im- 
patient of  the  delay  of  the  king  and  the  party  he  had  in- 
troduced, were  ascending  the  grand  staircase  in  full  force, 
and  prepared  to  conclude  Sie  enterprise  "by  killing, 
slaying,  and  extirpating,"  according  to  the  letter  of  then: 
bond, ''  all  or  any  one  who  might  oppose  them,  whomso- 
ever it  might  be."    The  doors  of  her  Mi^jesty's  presence 
chamber  were  presently  forced;    her  servants   fled  in 
terror,  without  venturing  the  slightest  show  of  resistance. 
The  sanctuax^  of  the  queen's  bedroom  was  next  profaned 
by  the  invaders,  and  the  glare  of  their  torches  threw  an 
ominous  light  on  the  conflicting,  agitated  group  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  cabinet    The  struggle  of  David  Rizzio 
for  life  had  been  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
termined resistance  offered  by  the  queen,  and  the  irre- 
solution of  her  husband.    The  table  which  had  hitherto 
served  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  near  approach  of  the 
assailants,  was  now  flung  violenUy  over  on  the  queen. 
......    She  would  have  been  overthrown  by  a  shock 

so  rude  and  unexpected,  and  probably  crushed  to  death 

if  Ruthven  had  not  t^en  her  in  his  arms,  and 

put  her  into  those  of  Damley,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time,  ^  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  there  was  no  harm  meant 
to  her,  and  all  that  was  done  was  her  husband's  deed" — 
of  him  '*  who  had  come,"  as  she  exclaimed  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart,  '*  to  betray  her  with  a  Judas  kiss." 
Her  indignant  sense  of  the  outrage  offered  to  her,  both 
as  queen  and  woman,  revived  her  sinking  energies :  in- 
stead of  swooning,  as  they  expected,  she  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  indignant  reproaches,  and  calling  the  unman- 
nerly intruders  "  traitors  and  villains  ! "  ordered  them  to 
be  gone,  under  penalty  of  the  severest  punishment,  and 
declared  her  resolution  of  protecting  her  faithful  servant 
"  We  will  have  out  that  gaUant! "  cried  Ruthven,  pointing 
to  the  trembling  secretary,  who  had  shrunk  behind  the 
stately  figure  of  the  queen  for  refUge,  while  she  continued 
to  confront  the  throng  of  banded  ruffians. 

**  Let  him  go,  madam !  they  will  not  harm  him,"  ex- 
claimed Damley. 

**  Save  my  life,  madam  I  Save  my  life,  for  God's  dear 
sake ! "  shrieked  Rizzio,  clinging  to  her  robe  for  protec- 
tion. Her  protection,  alas !  was  of  little  avail.  The 
first  blow  was  given  by  the  postulate,  George  Douglas, 
who  stabbed  him  over  the  queen's  shoulder  with  such 
fury  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled  over  her  garments,  and 
the  dagger  left  sticking  in  his  side ;  others  followed  the 
example;  and  Damley  having  succeeded  in  unlocking 
the  tenacious  grasp  with  which  the  wretched  victim 
elung  to  the  queen's  robe,  he  was  dragged,  while  vainly 
crying  for  mercy  and  for  justice,  from  her  feet  Mary 
would  still  have  struggled  for  his  preservation,  but 
Damley,  forcing  her  into  a  chah:,  stood  behind  it,  holding 
her  so  tightly  embraced  that  she  could  not  rise.  The 
ferocious  fanatic,  Andrew  Ker,  of  Faudonside,  presented 
a  cocked  pistol  to  her  side,  with  a  furious  imprecation, 
telling  her  he  would  shoot  her  dead  if  she  offered  re- 
sistance. "Fire,"  she  undauntedly  replied,  "if  you 
respect  not  the  royal  infant  in  my  womb."  The  weapon 
was  turned  aside  by  Damley.  Mary  afterwards  declared 
that  she  felt  the  coldness  of  the  iron  through  her  dress, 


and  that  Faudonside  had  actually  pulled  the  tiigger,  but 
the  pistol  hung  fire.  Nor  was  this  the  only  attempt 
made  on  her  life,  for  Patrick  Bellenden  aimed  a  throst 
at  her  bosom,  which  was  parried  by  Anthony  Standen, 
her  page,  who  struck  the  rapier  aside  with  a  torch  he 

held  in  his  hand As  the  ruffians  were  dragging 

Rizzio  through  the  queen's  bedchamber,  he  clnng  to  the 
bedside  tiU  one  of  the  assassins  forced  him  to  rellnqmsh 
his  hold,  by  giving  him  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  ann  with 
the  stock  of  a  harquebuss.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the 
murderers  that  they  wounded  each  other  in  tfieir  eager- 
ness to  plunge  their  swords  and  daggers  into  the  body  of 
their  hapless  victim,  he  all  the  time  uttering  the  most 
agonizing  cries,  which  the  queen  hearing,  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  poor  Davit,  my  good  and  faithfU  servant !  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul."  And  here  it  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  this  pious  aspiration  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  in  behalf  of  the  spirit  then  passing 
in  agony  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
savours  of  the  holy  pityfulness  of  Christian  charity,  not 
of  the  unhallowed  fervours  of  lawless  love 

Damley  had  consented  to  the  crime,  but  had  lent  no 
personal  assistance  in  the  butchery.  Hislheartifuled, 
and  he  would  fain  have  drawn  back ;  but  lor  him  there 
was  no  retreat  George  Douglas,  the  postulate,  who  had 
dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  unfortunate  secretaiy,  by  stab- 
bing him  over  the  queen's  shoulder  with  his  own^whingar, 
concluded  the  business  by  snatching  Damley's  dagger 
from  the  sheath  and  plunging  it  into  the  mangled  corpse, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  **  This  is  the  blow  of  the 
king,"  leaving  the  royal  weapon  sticking  in  the  woand, 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  complicity  of  Mai]^8  ooq- 
sort  in  the  assassination,  and  prevent  any  credit  from 
being  given  to  his  denial  by  either  her  or  the  people. 

Ruthven  did  not  scruple  to  insult  the  queen  a^er  the 
foiil  deed  was  done,  but  Maiy's  high  spirit  never  quailed 
before  his  menaces.  "I  trust,"  she  said,  ''that  God, 
who  beholdeth  this  fix)m  the  Mgh  heavens,  will  avenge 
my  wrongs,  and  move  that  which  shall  be  bom  of  me  to 
root  out  you  and  your  treacherous  posterity."  Her  pro- 
phetical denunciation  was  fuUy  accomplished  by  her  son 
on  the  house  of  Ruthven. 

The  GonspiratoTS  no  doubt  reckoned  npon  the 
death  of  the  queen  and  her  o£&pring  as^thc  result 
of  such  a  tragedy  enacted  in  her  presence,  and  in 
expectation  of  that  event  they  kept  her  prisoner 
in  her  own  palace.  Damley,  howeyer,  who  had 
besought  and  obtained  forgiveness,  outwitted  them, 
and  the  pair  escaped  to  Dunbar  Castle,  where  we 
find  Mary  but  two  days  after  calling  for  new-laid 
eggs,  and  cooking  them  with  her  own  hands. 
The  conspirators  fled  at  the  news  of  the  elope- 
ment, and  the  queen  ere  long  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  lay  in  the  castle,  where,  on  the  19th 
June,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  was  unwelcome  news 
to  the  ruffians  who  had  dared  the  guilt  of  murder 
and  treason,  and  it  was  hardly  less  so  to  Maiy*s 
implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth  of  England.  She 
received  the  tidings  at  Greenwich,  "where her 
Majesty  was  in  great  merriness,  and  dancing  after 
supper." 

But  so  soon  as  the  secretaiy,  Cecil,  sounded  the  nevs 
of  the  prince's  birth  in  her  ear,  all  merriment  was  liid 
aside  for  that  night;  every  one  tliat  were  present  marvel- 
ling what  might  move  so  sudden  a  changement,  for  the 
queen  sat  her  down,  with  her  hand  upon  her  hafet  (ber 
temple j  and  bursting  out  to  some  of  her  ladies,  "how 
that  the  Queen  of  ScoUand  was  the  mother  of  a  fair  son, 
and  she  but  a  barren  stock."  This  irrepressible  sniprise 
and  mortification  at  the  announcement  of  the  ^afe  deli- 
very of  her  royal  cousin,  and  that  God  had  grantefi  her 
the  blessing  of  a  living  and  lovely  boy,  has  often  been 
cited  as  a  chanioteristie  trait  of  the  iiinai«  ent^  of  £la^ 
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betb's  disposition ;  bnt  it  betrays  also  the  fact  that  she, 
like  others  implicated  in  the  late  barbaroas  confederacy, 
had  calculated  on  the  probability  of  the  death  of  both  the 
mother  and  child,  in  consequence  of  the  terror,  agitation, 
and  personal  iz\)uzies  Queen  Mary  had  received  on  Uie 
dreadful  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  during  the 
batcheiy  of  her  faithfol  servant  in  her  presence. 

Neither  the  murder  of  Eizzio,  which  he  soon 
learned  to  deplore,  and  the  obloquy  of  which  lay 
upon  his  own  shoulders — nor  the  birth  of  his 
Bon,  which  a  sagacious  prince  would  have  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  popular  favoury  seem  to 
have  inspired  Damley  with  a  single  grain  of  pru- 
dence.   He  plays  the  part  of  a  sullen,  sulky,  and 
conceited  lout,  to  whom  a  sound  whipping  would 
have  done  a  world  of  good — wants  to  go  yaga- 
bondizing  on  the  Continent,  whither  he  ought  by 
aU  means  to  have  been  sent,  bag  and  baggage — but 
the  infatuated  queen  keeps  hun  at  home.    What 
is  Boon  to  follow  we  all  know — bul;  we  don't 
know  how  the  immaculate  queen  is  to  come  with 
clean  hands  out  of  that  terrible  blow-up  which  is 
to  leave  her  darling  doU,  drunkard,  and  assassin 
of  a  husband  a  piece  of  fire-blasted  carrion.     But 
Miss  Strickland  knows  all  about  it,  and  will  prove 
the  spotless  innocence  of  the  much-injured  queen, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  maid,  wife,  and  widow 
in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  as  we  shall  all  be'glad 
to  see  when  the  fifth  volume  of  her  work  sheds 
its  light  upon  the  age. 


Percy  Effingham;  or.  The  Oerm  of  the  WorkCs 
EiUem,  By  Henby  Cockton.  In  two  voliunes. 
London :  Boutledge  and  Go.    1853. 

The  plot  of  this  amusing  romance  might  have 
been  wrought  into  an  excellent  comedy  by  the 
pen  of  Morton,  or  George  Colman.     The  hero  is 
a  dashing,   generous,   and  noblc-spiritcd  young 
fellow,  who  is  made  the  tool  and  the  dupe  of  a 
whole  fxj  of  that  distinguished  race  of  scoundrels 
known  as  men  about  town.    The  ^action  of  the 
story  is  dramatic,  and  many  of  the  characters  are 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  nightly,  figuring  in 
iront  of  the  foot-lights,  and,  fortoiately  for  man- 
kind, not  often  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  We  must 
except  from  this  category,  however,  the  characters 
belonging  to  the  lower  grades  of  life — the  grooms, 
household  servants,  tipstaves,  and  brokers  man. 
These  are  very  true  to  the  artificial  kind  of  nature 
which  characterises  such  samples  of  humanity  in 
the  present  day.    Harry,  the  groom,  is  a  laugh- 
able specimen  of   the  faithful  servant,  but  too 
palpable  an  imitation  of  Sam  Weller  to  have  any 
claim  to  originality.     Helen,  an  intriguing  flirt, 
is  a  capital  stage  character,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  actress  would  conduce  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  audience,  though  her  existence  in 
actual  life  is  barely  possible.    Flora,  the  heroine, 
is  a  delightful  creature,  faintly  shadowed  forth 
rather  than  drawn  to  the  life,  and  from  the  small 
space  she  fills  in  the  canvas,  we  have  to  give  her 
credit  for  more  excellencies  than  we  are  allowed 
to  witness.     The  old  folks  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  play-bills,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
legitimate  relationship  to  the  drtmiitk  per9one 


than  for  anything  else.  The  author  seems  aware 
of  his  real  strength,  which  lies  in  the  delineation 
of  low  life,  and  hence  we  have  rather  more  of  it 
than  is  usually  found  in  novels  of  this  class.  The 
story,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  very  readable  one. 


The  Panthropheon;  or,  History  of  Food  and  its  Pre- 
paration, from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  the  World,  By 
A.  SoYER.  Embellished  with  Forty-two  Steel  Plates, 
illustrating  the  greatest  Gastronomic  Marvels  of 
Antiquity.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
1853. 

We  have  only  space  at  present  to  announce  the 
publication  of  this  elaborate  \f^ork,  splendid  in 
azure  and  gold,  upon  which  M.  Soyer  has  been 
diligently  employed  for  several  years.  Ho  seems 
to  have  spared  no  research  or  labour  in  performing 
his  self-imposed  task,  having  consulted  an  enor- 
mous numbW  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  bare  catalogue  of  which  occupies  above  three- 
score columns.  We  must  defer  our  notice  of  the 
varied  and  interesting  contents  of  the  book  until 
next  month,  when  we  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  affording  it  a  deliberate  perusal. 


Ths  Religious  Aspect  of  the  Civil  War  in  China,  By 
the  Rev.  Williah  H.  Rule.  London  :  Partridge 
and  Oakey.     1853. 

The  religious  public  have  latterly  been  congratu- 
lating themselves  and  one  another  upon  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  the  prosperous  rebellion  now  going 
on  in  China,  and  which  threatens  the  overthrow 
of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  is  the  work  of  a  band  of 
insurgents  who  are  Christians  in  creed ;  and  that 
by  their  success  the  celestial  empire  may  ere  long 
take  rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  who  is  the  subject 
of  no  such  flattering  delusion,  briefly  exhibits  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  He  fathers  the  Trimetrical 
Classic  upon  its  true  authors,  the  Jesuits — exposes 
their  laughable  and  mechanical  mode  of  proselyt- 
ism,  which  they  effected  by  baptizing  the  natives 
surreptitiously,  under  the  pretence  of  physicking 
them — and  shows  the  supreme  foUy  of  placing 
any  reliance  either  upon  the  professions  of  the 
popish  missioners,  or  tiie  assumed  Christian  spirit 
of  the  insurrectionists,  who,  pretending  to  be 
followers  of  Christ,  massacre  women  and  children 
in  cold  blood.  The  insurgent  chiefs  pretend  to 
divine  communications  and  immediate  commerce 
with  heaven  and  the  "  elder-brother  Jesus,"  with 
whom  the  rebel  chief  holds  himself  upon  an 
equality.  The  blasphemy,  in  fact,  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rebeUion,  is  only  equalled  by  their  blood- 
thirstiness.  ''Such,"  says  Mr.  Bxile,  ''are  the 
men  to  whom  some  fancy  that  the  charge  of  re- 
novating China  and  throwing  it  all  open  to  receive 

the  Goc^  is  committed We  have  hope, 

indeed,  and  more  than  hope,  fi>r  the  conversion  of 
China,  but  it  rests  on  a  better  ground  than  we  can 
find  in  the  religion  or  temper  of  the  insurgents," 
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John  at  H&ms:  a  Novel.    By  Staklvt  Hxrbsbt. 
In  ihree  vole.    London :  T.  0.  Newby.    1653. 

This  may  bo  described  as  a  domestio  noyeL  Its 
entire  scope  and  burden  being  the  family  affairs  of 
Mr.  John  Smith.  John  is  a  London  merchant 
who  has  a  place  of  business  in  the  city,  a  respect- 
able house  situated  in  a  genteel  suburbi  and  in 
process  of  time  vre  are  introduced  to  his  vnh,  his 
son,  his  daughter,  his  mother-in-law,  his  maiden 
cousin,  and  his  humble  friend,  with  sundry  other 
auxiliaries,  who  come  and  go  as  they  are  wanted 
in  the  story,  after  the  use  and  wont  of  novel 
writing.  John  has,  howeyer,  another  connection 
formea  somo  time  before  his  marriage,  with  a 
family  of  the  irregular  and  ill-doing  poor,  amongst 
whom  his  illegitimate  son,  Dick,  is  brought  up  in 
the  firm  persuasion  that  he  ought  to  be  the  mer- 
chant's heir,  and  of  course  have  a  signal  ven- 
geance on  his  excluding  son.  To  the  latter  process 
he  is  incited  chiefly  by  his  grand-mother,  with 
whom  he  has  lived  in  a  dim,  dirty  cellar,  through 
her  poverty-stricken  and  ill-minded  age.  In  an 
evil  hour  Dick  is  received,  though  unknown,  into 
Mr.  Smith's  house,  as  half-playfellow,  half-attend- 
ant to  Master  Bill,  who,  being  idolised — in  a 
vulgar  way — by  all  the  heads  of  his  house,  turns 
out,  naturally  enough,  an  ill-conditioned  booby, 
and  Dick's  help  in  forwarding  him  on  the  road  to 
ruin  ifl  among  the  most  effective  sketchas  in  the 
book. 

''John  at  Home,"  indeed,  deals  with  homely 
matters,  but  the  lessons  intended  are  terribly  true, 
though  from  certain  errors  and  deflciencies,  such 
as  fragmentatiness,  occasional  improbability,  and 
the  like,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  first 
work.  Should  this  surmise  be  correct,  there  is 
hope  for  the  author's  second  publication^  and  that 
our  readers  may  not  imagine  bis  seriousness  un- 
tempered  with  fun  and  humour,  wo  give  the 
following  description  of  Master  Bill's  childhood, 
as  set  forth  by  a  seceding  nurse. 

^  That  Master  Billy's  a  child  nobody  can  put  up  with 
—a  frightaome  child — an  evil  given  one;  and  as  for  his 
manners  I  cant  teach  him  anj — no  how.  Missus  will 
beUeve  nothing — aha  blames  me  for  e? eiything.    I  feeds 


him  till  ha  ean  hold  no  mora,  and  yst  thai  woat  do.  And 
I  give  him  the  oordial  till  he  anores  again,  but  he  wakes 
up  as  devilish  as  ever:  and  now  he^  takeato  pioching 
my  arms  blaek  and  blue,  and  he'a  down  in  the  streets, 
when  we  are  out,  and  xoara  tiU  a  mob  gathenaboiit  as— 
and  pnta  his  toys  in  the  five  after  he'a  broke  them  all— 
and  it's  a  meroy  he'a  not  set  the  house  on  fire  itself, 
sir/* 

This  promising  boy  lires  and  dies  in  a  maimer 
to  fulfil  all  the  omens  of  his  early  day;  though 
we  trust  there  are  few  fitthers,  even  among  London 
merchants,  so  wilfnlly  blind  as  Mr.  John  Smith. 
We  would  also  yentore  to  hope  that  tb^e  are  few 
husbands  so  coarsely  careless.  His  wife  is  indeed 
a  nobody,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  most  expres- 
sive term,  and  as  such  she  is  drawn  to  the 
life.  His  daughter  Jane,  who  by  the  way  u 
ike  heroine,  seems  a  girl  of  more  than  sommon 
sense,  but  unluckily  the  picture  is  not  life-like; 
but  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Brown,  somewhat 
atones  for  that  deficiency.  She  is  a  stoi^-hearted 
lady,  particularly  stzong  in  the  home  goveinment, 
and  amuses  the  rosder  by  exhibiting  huself  in  a 
manner  suffioiently  ridioulous  and  charactariBtic. 
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Britldh  SmpiM  Xntaal  Viae  AMnruM  SaeiBty.—At 
the  annnal  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  their  offices, 
37,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  James  Low,  Esq.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding,  the  Secretary 
read  the  following  r^M»t  :*<- 

^  The  National  System  of  Fire  AsBnianee,  hasad  cqpon 
the  Mutual  principle,  foonded  bjrthis  Company  five  years 
since,  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  meet  with 
nnabated  prosperity. 

"  This  system,  iriiich  gives  the  security  of  an  Assur- 
ance agfamst  damage  by  Fire  to  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  conntiy  at  cost  prioe,  fosters  the  provident 
habits  of  the  people,  by  reducing  to  the  lowest  point  the 
necessary  outlay. 

**Xhe  Directors  of  this  Company  have  popularised 


this  principle  by  the  establishing  of  Bnneh  OiBoes  ind 
AgencieSyAnd  the  dissemination  of  infoimatiaD,byineiiu 
of  the  press,  throughout  the  country;  believing  that  the 
principle  of  Mutual  fire  Assurance  requires  only  to  be 
known  and  understood  generally,  to  be  universally  prac- 
tised. 

^  They  have  also,  dnrfng  the  past  year,  obtaiiMd  tha 
additional  security  of  a  Guarantee  Fond  of  JtiOOjVOO^ 
which  has  been  effected  without  interfering  viih  tlie 
Mutual  principle  upon  which  the  Company  is  found<?d. 

**  It  is  believed  that  a  very  laige  proportioa  of  the 
property  in  this  countiy  is  uninsureo,  aSbrdiBg  appia 
scope  for  the  operation  of  this  Company ;  and  tha  Dila- 
tors have  urged  upon  the  Agents  and  Policy-holders  ol 
tho  Company  earnestly  to  make  known  its  features  to 
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persons  not  at  present  assured  in  a  Mntoal  Office.  Y^th 
this  view,  also,  nearly  two  hundred  respectable  persons 
have  been  appointed  as  additional  Agents  during  the 
past  year. 

**  The  business  of  the  Company  has  very  considerably 
increased  daring  the  past  year,  and  the  losses  have  been, 
both  in  the  year  and  from  the  commencement  of  tho 
Company,  less  than  half  the  premiums  received ;  and  it 
is  considered,  that  if  the  vigorous  measures  in  operation 
for  the  safe  extension  of  the  Company's  business  be  ably 
seconded  by  the  Policy-holders,  slill  more  encouraging 
results  will  appear  in  the  year  eusuing. 

"  The  Directors  reported  last  year  that  they  had  ap- 
plied to  Government  to  remove  a  very  onerous  tax 
imposed  under  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  whereby  every  Mu- 
tual Office  had  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  Is.  per  Policy- 
holder, which  seeing  that  the  Company  has  issued  above 
0,O()O  policies,  amounted  to  a  considerable  yearly  sum. 
The  Directors  are  happy  to  state,  that,  upon  these  repre- 
sentations, the  above  tax  was  removed,  and  the  removal 
made  to  apply  to  all  Mutual  Offices,  whether  for  Fire  or 
life  Assurance.  And  if  the  suggestions  the  I>irectors  are 
about  offering  to  Government  in  respect  to  the  partial 
abolition  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Duty  are  equally  success, 
ful,  two  great  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Fire  Insurance 
among  the  masses  of  the  middle  and  woridng-dasses  will 
have  been  removed. 

'^  During  the  last  year  2,016  new  policies  have  been 
issued  by  the  Company,  assuring  properly  to  the  extent 
of  .£040,501,  and  making  the  total  assurances  effected 
8,782  for  Je3,664,68l  steriing. 

**  The  receipts  of  the  past  year  have  been  J£8,124  Ss.  lOd. 
being  — 

Premiums       ....         .£4,107  14    8 
Duty iE4,016    8    2 

*^  The  total  receipts  from  thfi  commencement  of  the 
Company^ 

Premiums       .       •       •       •       iE12,365  18    8 
Duty iei2,462    2    2 

Total         .        .        .        £24,828    0    5 

"The  Directors  recommend  the  Policy-holders  to 
extend  the  Mutual  principle,  by  inducing  their  friends  to 
insure  their  property  with  the  Company." 

United  Xntual  lAA  Asraiaaoe  Society.— The  fourth 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Offices,  Choring-cross. 
CapL  Fitzmaurice  presided  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Sir  Robert  Price,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Colvin 
(the  Actuary)  read  the  following  report  and  balance- 
eheet :  — 

"  The  Directors  of  the  'United  Mutual  life  Assurance 
Society'  have  much  satisfaction  in  meeting  the  Members 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  submitting  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Society's  progress. 

*'  During  the  year  ending  31st  May  last,  227  proposals 
bave  been  received,  and  163  policies  issued,  assuring 
sums  amounting  to  £40,438,  and  yielding  an  addition 
to  the  previous  annual  income  of  J£l,676  68.  9d.  per  an- 
num. 

"  Since  the  31  st  May  last,  82  policies  have  been  is- 
sued, and  the  total  result  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society  to  the  present  time  may  be  shortly  stated  as 
follows  : — 1,165  proposals  have  oeen  received,  and  850 
policies  issued,  assuring  the  sum  of  £216,454  13s.,  and 
yielding  an  annual  income  from  premiums  of  £7,278  48. 7d. 
The  number  of  policies  actutdly  in  force  at  the  present 
time,  after  deducting  lapsed  policies  and  claims,  is,  712; 
the  amount  assured,  £177,131  18s.;  and  the  annual 
income,  £6,003  9s.  2d. 

**  The  amount  paid  in  claims  under  policies  during 
the  year  is  £2,100  2s.  Of  this  amoxmt,  however,  £500 
belong  strictly  to  last  year's  accotmts  (as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  that  report),  the  claims  having  arisen  in 
that  year,  though  they  did  nbt  faU  to  be  paid  till  the  pre- 
sent year.  Your  Directors  may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
these  claims  were  all  paid  with  promptness,  and  to  add 
that,  in  the  migority  of  cases,  the  parties  assured  would 
never  have  had  suggested  to  them  this  act  of  provident 
forethought,  by  which  the  misery  arising  from  total  des- 


titution has  been  ayerted,  but  for  the  agency  of  this 
Society. 

*^  Two  other  claims  of  small  amount  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  will  be  paid  in  due  course. 

<*  Your  Directors,  satisfied  of  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  Society,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  this  year  to 
make  a  valuation  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  It  is  a  task 
of  considerable  labour,  which,  from  a  recent  increase  of 
official  business,  the  Actuary  has  not  been  able  to  acconu 
plish,  but  as  it  will  be  necessary,  in  conformity  with  the 
deed  of  settlement,  to  make  a  complete  investiffation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  the  next  year,  wim  a  view 
to  the  first  division  of  profits,  the  financial  position  of 
the  Society  will  then  be  fully  and  clearly  shown. 

"  Three  Directors  retire  by  rotation,  but  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election,  viz.  Sir  Bobert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  W.  E.  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

'*  Mr.  J.  F.  Aldridge,  the  Members^  Auditor,  also  retires, 
but  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

(Signed)  **  Robert  P&ice,  Chairman.'* 

"London,  54,  Charing-cross,  14th  July,  1853." 

Bdlanee^heetfrom  Itt  June,  1852,  to  3Ut  May,  1853. 

Db.                         kbceipts.  £     8.  d. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account       .  •  077  16  0 

Cash  advanced  by  Directors  and  others  .  350    0  0 

Assurance  premiums         •        .        .  .  5,603    4  3 


i 

£6,931    1 

0 

Cb*                            EXPEKDirURB. 

£       8. 

d. 

General  expenses — 

Bent  and  taxes              •        • 

231  17    1 

Advertising    .        .        •        . 

ai  15    9 

Stationery  and  printing 

178     5    4 

- 

Office  expenses,  messengers, 

postages,  parcels,  stamps, 
and  petty  cnarges 

107    8  11 

Salaries         .... 

505    0    0 

Law  charges  and  registration 

tees    •'*••■ 

6    7    0 

Agency  charges  and  travelling 

expenses  «.       •       •       • 

148    7    8 

Commission          •       •        • 

243    4    6 

Medical  fees .        •       •       • 

170    4    0 

Auditors'  fees        .       • 

21    0    0 

Directors' fees 

225  15  11 

Interest  paid      .    140    »    8 

Less  received     .      92    8    5 

48     1    3 

1,062    7 

5 

, 

Be^assurance    . 

•        »        * 

351  12 

5 

Loans  (including  half-pms.,  £397  12s.  4d. 

1,600    4  10 

PoUcy  stamps  (balance) 

•        •        • 

0  15 

0 

Income-tax       • 

•        •        • 

7    5  10 

Claims  paid       .        . 

•        •        • 

2fl00    2 

0 

Policy  surrendered           • 

•        •        • 

2  13 

5 

Balance  of  cash  at  bankers' 

465     1     1 

Do.  in  office       .        •        • 

77  14    8 

Do.  in  hands  of  agents 

S63    4    4 

906    0 

1 

£6^931    1    0 

Sagl»  iBBiinaM  Coipasy,— At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Company,  held  at  Bad- 
ley's  Hotel,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars;  Walter  An- 
derson  Peacock,  Esq.,  in  tha  chair;  Mr.  JeUdeoe  read  the 
following  report  i — 

^  The  Directors  are  gratified  at  being  enabled  to  submit 
to  the  proprietors  the  following  very  satisfetctoiy  report, 
made  by  the  Company's  Auditors. 

<'  *  To  the  Chairman,  Deputy-Chairman,  and  Directors 
of  the  Eagle  Insurance  Company. 

"'Gentlemen — ^Annexed  we  beg  to  present  you  with 
our  Annual  Beport  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  aooounts 
to  the  30th  June,  1853. 

"  *  We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 
«<  (  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

bigned  |  r^^^^  Auubn. 

^  <  Eagle  Office,  10th  August,  1853." 
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LIPB  ASSURANCE  COMPAKISS« 


Surplus  Fund  Aeoount, 

INCOUE   OF   THE  YEAB  EKDINQ  30th  JUNE,  1863. 


Balance    in    hand,    dOth 
June,  1853    . 

New  premiums  received  . 

Old        ditto        ditto      . 

Annuities  and  interest  on 
mortgages    . 

Dividends  on  fiinded  pro- 
perty   •        •        .        • 

Profit  on  final  sale  of  slook 


8,317    3  6 

00,328  10  5 

23,452  10  5 

6,080  18  0 

7,»43  0  a 


£       8.  d. 
153,030    4    0 

•    .  r  •   *  » 


137,031  11  11 


CHABOE  OF  THE  TEAR. 

Dividend  to  proprietors   . 
Claims     .        .        .        < 
Bonus      .... 
Policies  surrendered 
Annuities 
Be-assurances 
Commission    .        .        • 
Medical  fees    . 
Income  tax 
Expenses  of  management 


64,257    0  6 

3,820  15  2 

1,637    4  3 

1,323  10  2 

3,751     8  7 

3,317     0  4 

430  18  8 

071  10  4 

6,101     0  5 


^00,070  16 

£       s. 
6,240    0 


8 

d. 
0 


Balance  on  30th  June,  1853,  as  below 

Balance  Sheet. 

UABltLITlSS. 

Interest  due  to  proprietors    . 


85,618  18 
108,211  18 


5 
8 


^00,070  16  8 

£      8.  d. 

5,635  18  0 

20,006     7  4 

6  1 

4  0 


Claims  and  bonus  unpaid 

Value  of  sums  assured  by  the  Company  1,382,030 
Sundry  accounts   «        •     *  .        .        •  882 

Proprietors'  ftind  .  121,524    0    0 

Sozplus  fund,  AS  above    108,211  18    3 

310,735  18 


i£l,738^d0  14    5 


ASSETS. 

Amount  invested  in  life  interests* 
„  ^        Mortgages* 

^  „        Beversiona 

Sundry  accounts  .       .        • 

3  per  cent  Reduced  Annuities 

3i  n  »»,'•• 

Consolidated  Long  Annmties 

Cash  and  bills        .... 

Advanced  on  tiie  Company's  policies 

Agents'  balances    .... 

Ysdue  of  assurance  premiums        • 


250,185 

812,177 

12,007 

2,374 

70,030 

70,180 

6,600 

10,772 

22,522 

11,735 

060,808 


s.   d. 

18  7 
15    1 

1  0 
12    3 

1  11 
10  10 
12    8 

6    3 

0  7 
18    7 

3    8 


jei,788,480  14    5 

**  It  will  be  seen  by  this  Beport'that  the  new  business 
of  the  year  has  oonsiderabljr  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
lastfive  years,  while  l^e  daima  are  less  by  J^172  10s.  2d. 
than  they  were,  one  year  with  another,  during  that  period. 

**  The  expenses,  owing  to  certain  charges  incidental  to 
the  recent  division  of  surplus,  are  somewhat  greater  this 
year  than  previously. 

<' The  total  income  of  the  year  is  ^£137,031  lis.  lid., 
and  the  total  outlay  £01,858  188.  5d.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  demands,  and 

*  Including  interest  due. 


making  provision  for  eiY&tj  daim  aaeertained  at  the  lime 
of  molang  up  the  account,  of  JE45,172  13r.  6d. 

**  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  balance  of  the  sur. 
plus  fund  was  hist  stated  to  be  £158,030  4s.  Od^  This 
is  now  increased  by  the  operations  of  the  year  to 
'i£10^21i  %9b,  3d.,  subject  of  course  to  such  changes  as 
^ai'be  fdhnd  to  arise  when  a  re-valuation  of  the  Com- 
pafiy'tf  assets  and  liabilities  shall  be  made. 

*'  The  Directors  have  had  occasion  to  sell  out  some 
stock,  to  provide  for  •ertaia  iavefftmcnts;  fnd  they  are 
happy  to  sty  that  it  las  r^alis^  as  wil  l|e  obeerred, 
i7,d43  Os.  8d.  «iore  than  it  cost  Loakifig  ttpmi  llii?  as 
so  much  interest  received  during  the  year,  the  assets  at 
the  commencement  of  it,  viz.  £738,884 17s.  lid.,  may  he 
considered  as  having  yielded,  on  the  average,  £5  Ss.  lid. 
per  cent. 

*'  The  assets,  as  they  stood  on  the  30th  June  last,  were 
invested  as  follows,  viz.  :-^ 

Per  annum.  Per  ceot 

£        s.    d.  £    s.  d.    £  s.  d. 

146,820  14    5  in  Oovemment 

securities,  yielding  5,730  17  11  or  3  4  7 
342,574  13  0  in  mortgages  .  .14,013  3  6  or  4  110 
231,426    1  11  in  life  interests    .  12,738  14    7  or  5  10  0 

12,007    1    0  in  reversions      ^.      480    4   8or4    0  0 

35,767  10    8  unproductive 

£768,506  10    0  £31,067    1    8  £4    8  9 

And  the  mean  rate  of  interest  yielded  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
£4  3s.  2d.  per  cent,  per  annum." 

The  proceedings  terminated  by  an  annoimoemeiit  fron 
the  chairman,  of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  payable  in 
October  inst. 

European  LUb  Imiinuioe  and  Aanvity  OampiiBy.— At 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  the  Di- 
rectors submitted  their  report  for  the  past  year,  Itob 
which  we  quote  the  following  particulars : — ^During  the 
year  1852, 375  new  pohcies  have  been  completed^  insniing 
the  sum  of  £106,872 .16s.  Od.,  the  premiums  upon  which 
amount  to  £6,331 15s.  Id.  The  amount  proposed  for  in- 
surance during  the  same  period  was  £324,476  2a.  Od. ;  of 
which  was  completed  £106,870  16s.  Od.;  declined, 
£54,740  10s.  6d.;  not  completed,  withdrawn,  and  out- 
standing, £72,855  6s.  3d.  The  claims  paid  during  the 
same  period  have  amounted  to  £33,550  16s.  lOd.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-one  policies  have  lapsed  within  the 
year,  insuring  £124,841  2s.  Od.,  upon  which  has  been 
paid  for  claims  and  surrenders,  £34,455  Os.  5d.  During 
the  same  period  0  annuitants  have  died,  to  whiHn  the 
Company  was  paying  annually  the  sum  of  £382  13&.  2d.: 
the  value  of  that  sum  is  £1,388  to  the  credit  of  the  office. 
The  operations  of  the  Company  have  been  extendi  to 
Germany,  to  Belgium,  and  to  Sweden  and  Nonn^ ;  and 
the  Directors  have  great  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
result  of  the  continental  business,  and  have  pleasure  in 
reporting  that,  as  far  as  the  arrangements  hare  been 
completed,  they  are  working  exceedingly  well.  The  Di- 
rectors have  very  great  pleasure  in  oongratolalxng  the 
meeting  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  their  elibrts 
during  the  last  few  years;  a  success  which  they  feel  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  active  exertions  of  the  Com- 
pany's Secretary,  W.  B.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  whose  services  they 
think  it  would  not  be  right  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  tmqualified  approbation.  The  business 
of  the  day  having  terminated,  the  thanki  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  to  Henry  Holland  Harrison,  Elsq.,  for  his  able 
and  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair. 
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A  TRIAD   OF   GEEAT   POETS ;    THEIR  TEMPERAMENT,  GENIUS,  AND  ART. 


In  concluding  this  scries  of  Essays,  we  are  now 
to  justify  the  general  plan,  which  has  been  laid 
out,  and  partly  completed,  for  this  comparatiye 
review  of  our  three  great  poet  friends.     We  have 
sketched  their  historic  lives  and  practical  expe- 
rience;  we  have  also,  for  the  sake  of  helping 
readers  to  sympathise  with  the  elder  two,  and  to 
make  due  allowance  for  the  errors,  which  iEschylus 
and  Dante  shared  with  all  the  world  of  their  own 
times,  briefly  indicated,  by  three  or  four  citations 
and  remarks,  (cast  in  the  course  of  their  biography 
like  milestones  that  are  placed  in  the  road  to  in- 
dicate the  distance  from  another  stage  of  progress,) 
the  unequal  bias  of  moral  influences,  and  the  im- 
perfect culture,  which  those  noble  minds  had  to 
undergo ;  the  Greek  living,  as  Dante  would  say, 
"nel  tempo  degli  Dei  falsi  e  bugiardi;"   the 
Italian  living,  as  Milton  would  say,  in  *'  the  black 
and  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian 
tyranny,  when  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of 
error  had  almost  swept  the  stars  out  of  the  Arma- 
ment of  the  Church."    We  did  not  attempt  to 
characterise  the  religious  impressions  of  Milton 
himself;  because  that  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  ideas  of  Christian  Puritanism,  which  is  re- 
qnired  to  appreciate  the  moral   status  of   our 
countryman,  must  have  been  supplied,  to  most  of 
UB,  by  conversation  with  the  serious  people  of  our 
own  day,  and,  to  many  of  us,  by  our"  individual 
convictions.     The  representatives  of  every  sect 
and  every  religious  principle,  that  mingled  in  the 
iiiscussions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  exist 
among  us,  although  considerably  changed  in  their 
relations  to  each    other,  and  having    mitigated 
happily  their  mutual  strife.     The  essential  prin- 
ciple of  modem  Protestantism,  the  assertion  of 
absolute  freedom  of  conscience,  is  winning  more 
general  acknowledgement ;  and  it  was  this,  toge- 
ther with  the  recognition  of  that  truth  by  which 
the  right  to  the  liberty  of  thought  is  warranted ; 
namely,  the  intrinsic  and  inalienable  value  of 
humanity — a  truth  attested  by  every  one  of  the 
great  movements  of  modem  society,  by  revolutions 
of  polity,  and  of  social  manners,  by  free  trade,  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  tone  of  all  our 
preaching  and  literature, —  it  was  these  two  re- 
VOL.  XX. — so,  ccxxxix. 


lated  and  consequent  propositions,  of  which  one 
of  the  foremost  heralds  was  John  Milton.  We 
have  been  contented,  therefore,  with  naming  him 
as  the  great  religious  poet  of  Protestantiysm ; 
without  undertaking  to  analyse  his  own  creed,  or 
test  his  sectarian  partialities.  His  controver- 
sial writings,  especially  since  the  publication,  in 
1825,  of  his  long  lost  tract  upon  Christian  Doc- 
trine, afford  the  most  explicit  information  upon 
all  those  subjects,  of  which  the  zealous  have 
been  quite  ready  to  avail  themselves. 

Some  reader  may  have  asked,  how  can  this 
lengthy  account  of  the  political,  the  religious  and 
philosophical  engagements  of  our  poets  be  requi- 
site, to  enable  us  to  appreciate  ^m poetry?  Is 
not  a  poem,  like  a  statue,  or  an  air  of  music,  a 
pure  creature  of  fine  art,  whose  charms  we  enjoy 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  disposition  of  its  author? 
Were  not  these,  poets  who  wrote  "  not  for  an  age 
but  for  all  time  V*  It  is  for  us  to  answer  such  an 
objection,  and  to  justify  the  biographical  mode  of 
criticism,  which  we  have  followed.  We  confess, 
then,  that  imaginative  art, — valuable  and  agreeable 
as  its  productions  may  be  for  their  own  sake, — 
would  not  affect  us  vehementiy,  if  we  did  not 
habitually  regard  them  as  a  communication  of  the 
author's  mind.  It  is  because  a  poem,  though  it 
be,  like  the  great  works  of  Homer  and  of  Shak- 
speare,  devoid  of  a  single  express  introduction  of 
the  author's  personal  affairs,  mwt  he,  nevertheless, 
a  most  vivid  revelation  of  himself,  and  of  the 
choicest  part  of  himself,  consciously  selected  and 
refined,  that  we  study  the  poem  for  ever,  with  a 
love  and  admiration  as  warm  as  if  we  clasped  the 
poet's  hand,  explored  his  face,  and  heard  his 
living  tongue.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  claim 
the  men  who  talk  to  us  in  books,  as  real  associates 
and  companions  of  our  own.  For  our  part,  we 
cherish  the  poets,  rather  for  what  they  are  to  us, 
than  for  what  they  give  us.  It  is  not  so  with 
didactic  and  scientific  literature,  which  we  may 
esteem  as  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion. The  poetry  is  the  expression  of  a  man's 
humour ;  it  is  the  frank  effusion  of  his  feelings ; 
it  is  what  we  seek  in  a  friend's  confidence,  only 
separated  from  impertinencies,  and  elevated  inf^ 
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ideal  harmony  of  utterance.  What  is  it  vre  desire 
a  friend  to  tell  us,  in  the  hour  of  intimate  com- 
munion, that  we  may  learn  to  know  him  better  ? 
Is  it  not  the  confession  of  his  heart's  secret,  of 
his  affections,  of  his  hope  and  feat;  of  what 
pleases  and  of  what  disgusts  him,  of  his  sufferings 
in  reality,  and  of  his  aspirations  to  a  fairer  life 
than  reality  affords  ?  And  what  else  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet's  Communication  but  this ;  which 
is  the  mord  dear  to  the  listener,  when  it  is  di- 
vested of  egotism,  when  it  appears  to  be  narrating, 
not  wy  story,  but  yours  and  ours,  the  feelings  and 
the  fate  of  our  common  humanity,  shown  in  a 
fictitious  example  ?  Do  not  we  feel,  that  while 
the  poet  seems  to  be  talking  of  Othello  and  of 
Hector,  and  of  transactions  in  which  neither  we 
nor  Shakspoare  were  actually  concerned,  he  is,  in 
real  sincerity,  talking  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
capacities  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  a  faithful 
mirror  to  our  own  hoart,  "as  in  water  face  an- 
8 were th  to  face?"  "What  profounder  confidence, 
what  sweeter  sad  counsel,  should  we  long  to  have 
in  his  company,  if  he  were  in  London  to-day,  or 
if,  as  Charles  Lamb  wished  to  do,  we  "  heard  his 
sweet  voice  bid  us  welcome  in  heaven  ? "  This 
candour,  this  ingenuous  abandon^  with  which  the 
man  of  genius,  who  never  uses  it  may  be,  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  does  yet  allow  us  to  perceive 
his  private  prepossessions,  or  imparts  to  us,  with- 
out reserve,  his  sentiments  and  views  of  life, 
suflSciently  excuses  our  demand  for  his  biography, 
as  the  proper  complement  of  his  poetical  works. 
Moreover,  Dante  and  Milton  hdve  indulged  in 
directJy  autobiographical  statements  and  allusions, 
more  freely  than  any  other  writers  except  the 
lyrical  ones,  who  made  it  their  sole  task  to  express 
tneir  own  emotions.  Not  only  does  the  poem 
reveal  the  man ;  the  knowledge  of  the  man  ex- 
plains the  poem.  His  spirit  is  the  soul  of  its 
fabric,  and  transpires  through  all  the  pores  of 
language ;  it  is  interesting,  then,  to  look  how  the 
same  spirit  animated  his  real  life.  It  was  in 
practice  and  endurance,  in  the  realities  of  effort, 
pleasure,  and  pain,  that  he  acquired  the  Bluff  to 
make  up  into  poetry ;  the  passions  and  faculties 
of  humanity  can  be  learned  in  no  other  school. 
This  consideration  we  have  already  insisted  upon, 
when  we  spoke  of  the  poets  as  men  of  business, 
men  of  the  world.  As  wo  have  seen  them  all 
three,  in  their  day  istnd  generation,  active  in  poli- 
tical affairs  and  afterwards  disappointed,  super- 
seded by  revolutionary  agencies  against  which 
they  protested  without  avail,  so  It  is  remarkable, 
that  they  were,  each  in  his  grey  and  venerable 
yeai's,  placed  in  a  kind  of  isolation  among  their 
contemporaries,  as  if  they  sat  upon  some  eminence 
withdrawn  from  the  actual  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  favourable  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
human  interests.  They  became,  instead  of  suc- 
cessful statesmen,  the  chief  of  religious  poets.  In 
this  character,  we  had  to  consider,  secondly,  their 
relation  to  the  peculiar  notions,  which  were  ac- 
cepted in  their  respective  ages,  in  regard  to  human 
duty  and  destiny,  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  the  supernatural  relations  of  man. 
It  would  not  have  been  becoming,  to  discuss  those 


solemn  themes  unreservedly,  in  the  pages  of  a 
popular  magazine  like  this ;  but  the  few  sugges- 
tions, that  we  offered,  may  serve  to  point  out 
where  a  way  is  open  to  the  researches  of  those 
who  choose  to  explore  the  Hellenic  mythology,  or 
the  scholastic  philosophy  of  mediaeval  Catholicism, 
with  the  aid  of  such  guides  as  Ottfried,  Miiller, 
and  Droysen,  in  the  one  case ;  and  Ozanam  m  the 
other. 

If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  general  obenra- 
tions,  with  which  we  introduced  these  Essays,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  we  esteem  these  mighty 
poets,  as  distinguished  from  most  others,  in  the 
primal  originality,  and  massive  solidity,  of  their 
mental  substance.  We  do  not  mean, —  for  it  is 
not  the  case  with  them, — originality  of  invention. 
They  liberally  gathered  the  fruits  of  others'  fancy, 
and  used,  with  a  royal  prerogative,  whatever  they 
found;  ^schylus  took  his  incidents  from  the 
Grecian  epic,  and  his  choral  style  firom  the  Grecian 
lyrical  compositions;  Dante  collected  a  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  personages,  from  all  the  histonr 
and  romances  he  had  ever  read,  to  people  the 
ultramundane  regions,  of  which  monkish  tradi- 
tions, and  vulgar  fables,  suggested  to  him  the 
topography  and  climate ;  Milton  borrowed  more, 
because  he  had  studied  more ;  and  the  scholar  has 
a  right  to  borrow,  as  he  did,  thoughts  fbr  which 
he  paid  large  interest  in  the  new  value  and  cur- 
rency his  genius  bestowed  upon  them.  The  in- 
vention of  plots  was  not  their  task ;  we  doubt, 
whether  it  be  the  task  of  any  human  intelb'gence. 
What  are  the  new  stories,  and  "ifrho  invents  them? 
Strip  any  romantic  tale  of  its  accessories,  depritc 
it  of  colour  and  character,  leaving  the  mere  trans- 
action, reported  briefly ;  who  will  claim  its  au- 
thorship? None  but  Katute,  who  is  the  only 
original  novelist,  presenting  us,  now  and  then,  in 
her  various  yet  ever  consistent  productions,  the 
facU  that  appear  in  the  newspapers,  in  courts  of 
law,  in  history,  with  new  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, harmonised  by  the  inftillible  canon  of 
reality.  Shakspcare  wda  not  an  inventor  in  this 
sense;  nor  was  -^schylus,  Dante,  or  Milton. 
Their  illustrations  and  imagery,  too,  were  not  un- 
frequcntly,  —  Milton's  usually,  —  adopted  from 
conventional  types,  as  must  be  done  by  erery 
poet,  more  or  less ;  though  -^schylus  and  Dante. 
by  virtue  of  their  vigorous  perceptive  faculty  and 
healthy  sensuous  organisation,  added  more  abun- 
dantly to  the  store,  which,  in  a  comparatirrlj 
early  period  of  their  languages,  each  had  found 
but  scantily  furnished.  Wherein,  therefore,  does 
the  originality  of  their  poetry  consist  ?  It  is  ^ 
that  which  constitutes  the  elementary  substance 
of  poetry;  we  mean,  its  stamiiEST.  Because 
this,  which  is  the  ethereal  essence  of  a  work  of 
art,  belongs  to  a  sincere  author,  and  is  not  imi- 
.tated  from  a  foreign  example, —  as  the  exttmal 
manner  and  the  structure  of  his  poem  maybe,— but 
is  the  genuine  effusion  of  his  own  temperameBt, 
we  esteem  him  an  oHginal  poet.  If  by  reseairb, 
or  by  supernatural  revelation, —  supposing  a  hr- 
ing  Muse  to  stand  at  the  student's  elbow,— he 
can  obtain  the  knowledge  of  unparalleled  events, 
and  of  dramatic  situatioiiB  that  feuipass  all  inter- 
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ests  of  real  life, —  if  he  can,  by  understanding  all 
science  and  aU  mysteries,  supply  himself  with 
similes  and  metaphors  out  of  the  entire  uniTcrsc, 
which  never  occurred  to  any  other  fancy, —  if  he 
can  utter  musical  unheard-of  modulations  of  lan- 
g:uage ;  nay,  if  he  can  employ  a  fresh  language, 
speaking  with  a  tongue  beyond  those  of  men  or 
angels, —  yet,  if  the  feelings,  to  which  his  poetry 
would  appeal,  be  not  his  own,  if  his  rapture  be 
affected  and  his  solemnity  a  sham, —  then  his  in- 
genious fabric,  which  has  been  planned  and  built 
by  the  cold  hand  of  intellect,  and  decorated  with 
glittering  jewels  of  wit,  resembles  an  edifice  of  the 
frost  upon  the  Keva,  beautiful  and  brilliant,  but 
an  unfit  lodging  for  the  warm  human  heart,  and 
will  vanish  before  the  glow  of  natural  affection. 

**  Then,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered, '  I  have  felt, 

Now,  the  great  poets,  the  immortal  popular  poets, 
whom  we  delight  to  celebrate,  did  so  stand  up, 
''like a  man  in  wrath,**  because  they  were  in  wrath, 
and  speak  or  sing  with  the  cordial  voice  of  pas- 
sion, till  their  big  rage  had  abated  itself  by  dis- 
charge, and  their  vehement  natures  went  on  to 
pour  forth  sweeter  and  loftier  tones,  in  harmony 
with  the  celestial  concord  of  the  spheres.  Their 
poetry*  was  the  full  utterance  of  their  emotional, 
in  union  with  their  intellectual  faculties.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  as  pertinent  for  us  to  regard  their 
characteristic  mood  and  spirit,  as  the  degree  of 
their  knowledge  and  taste. 

We  affirm,  that  certain  aesthetic  qualities  of 
their  poetry,  in  which,  though  differing  widely  in 
knowledge  and  taste,  ^schylus,  Dante,  and  Mil- 
ton resemble  each  other,  have  the  original  motive 
of  their  exhibition,  in  certain  moral  sentiments, 
in  which  these  men,  who  differed  also  in  some 
features  of  personal  character,  did  agree  with 
each  other,  and  that  they  were  impressed  with 
those  sentiments  more  profoundly  than  ordinary 
men.  It  is  not  only  by  didactic  sentences  and  by 
the  direct  expression  of  noble  feelings,  nor  is  it 
only  by  warning  or  promising  examples,  that  the 
poet  inculcates  a  high  morality.  The  spring  of 
every  virtue  is  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  free 
will.  To  invigorate  this  main  power  of  human 
nature,  by  exercising  it  through  sympathy  with 
contending  emotions,  is  the  true  mission  of  the 
poet.  "When  such  an  effect  is  realised,  the 
aesthetic  means  are  pathos  and  sublimity.  Let  us 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  Schiller,  quoted  in  a  former 
essay,  (On  the  Poetry  of  Martial  Enthusiasm). 
"  The  ultimate  aim  of  Art  is  to  represent  what 
is  aupersensual ;  and  the  art  of  the  tragedian 
especially  does  this,  by  making  our  moral  inde- 
pendence of  the  physical  laws  appear  incarnate, 
in  the  condition  of  suffering.     The  free  principle 


•  We  have  read  a  good  many  "  Theories  of  Poetry," 
and  some  of  tliem  containing  a  good  deal  of  truth  ;  but 
none  has  appeared  more  satisfactory,  than  the  definition 
we  heard  given  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  A.  J.  ^cott :  — 
^  Poetry  expresses  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  all 
the  faculties  are  in  harmonious  exercise."  The  common 
remark,  that  the  poetic  disposition  is  that,  in  wliich  the 
imagination  supplies  concrete  ideas  to  correspond  with 
the  emotions  of  the  heart,  agrees  with  this  definition. 


within  us  only  becomes  known  to  us,  through  the 
resistance  it  opposes  to  the  violence  done  to  the 
senses. ' '  The  same  observation  is  made  by  Schlegel, 
as  justifying  the  introduction  of  harshness  and 
cruelty  in  tragic  compositions.  "  Inward  liberty, 
and  external  necessity,  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
world  of  tragedy."  We  believe,  that  if  the  poetry 
of  ^schylus,  Dante,  and  Milton  be  excellent  in 
sublimity,  the  reason  of  that  excellence  is,  that 
the  men  were  so  manful  of  spirit ;  and,  that  if 
their  genius  inclined,  by  a  natural  bias  which 
even  their  refinement  of  taste  was  not  equal  to 
correct,  to  represent  objects  of  terror  and  pain, — 
the  reason  was,  that,  intuitively  Ending  in  such 
conceptions  the  indulgence  of  their  combative 
energy,  they  came  unconsciously  to  prefer  those 
ideal  aspects  of  life  in  which  the  soul  appears  to 
endure  and  defy  the  utmost  conceivable  severity 
of  sensible  torture  and  anguish  of  the  natural 
affections.  This  propensity  to  rush  on  to  meet 
the  menaces  of  death,  or  to  dwell  with  a  fearful 
joy  upon  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  anticipating 
the  crash  of  ruin,  is  characteristic  of  a  mind 
''  covered  with  the  shadow  of  the  Infinite,''  strong 
in  the  conscious  possession  of  a  personal  mU^ 
vigilant  in  mental  introspection,  and  holding  at  a 
respectful  distance  the  attractions  of  sensual  ex- 
perience. Such  an  eminent  spiritual  power  it 
that  of  Milton,  which  bespeaks  its  presence  in  th« 
fiery  pool,  where  the  rebel  archangel,  discovering, 
by  pain,  that  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,''  gathers 
up  and  musters  the  forces  of  his  moral  nature  i 

"  ^Vhat  though  the  field  he  lost? 
AU\%  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome." 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  power,  defying  force  and 
fate,  that  Satan  bids  the  "horrors,  hail;"  and  the 
poet's  heart  goes  with  him,  and  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  midst  of  ''adamantine  chains  and  penal 
fire."  It  stimulates  him  to  endure  even  more 
repugnant  scenes,  unrelieved  by  the  expression  of 
heroic  sentiment ;  as  in  the  vision  of  the  lazar- 
housc,  which  equals  any  Dantesque  accumulation 
of  gross  torments, — and  in  the  utterly  repulsive, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  strangely  fascinating  mon- 
sters of  Sin  and  Death.  Milton  felt,  that,  in 
things  extremely  revolting,  the  means  are  to  be' 
found  of  exciting  a  sublime  reactionary  effort  of 
the  mind.  It  is  true,  that  he  looked  for  sublimity 
elsewhere,  in  the  elements  of  vastness,  vagueness, 
and  obscurity,  wherein  his  imagination  could 
move  like  a  creative  spirit  over  the  antemundane 
fiood  ,* 

"  When  straight  behold  the  throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 

Wide  o'er  the  wasteful  deep." 

The  blind  poet,  when  he  deplored  his  deprivatiott 
of  light,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  majesty  of 
darkness;  no  other,  (perhaps  excepting  Byroo,) 
has  conveyed  so  much  sense  of  reality  into  obscure 
and  indistinct  impressions.  But  Milton,  with  his 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  graces,  with  his  taste 
cultured  by  the  study  of  melodious  Italy^  end  ef 
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the  Grecian  models  of  poetic  hfirmony,  was  never, 
by  a   passion   for   strong  effects,    tempted  into 
coarseness.     Dante,  though  ho  loved  music  and 
flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  woman,  as  fondly  as 
any  of  the  pastoral  mcenthti  wliose  airy  pretti- 
nesses  were  so  much  admired  by  the  Italianising 
poets  of  England  from  Spenser  to  Milton, — lived 
in  a  less  polished  age,  when  fierce  passions  were 
vented  in  cruel  deeds  without  remorse,  and  when 
club  law  prevailed,  and  violent  rudeness  blunting 
the  tender  sensibilities;  in  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  malefactors  were  actually  punished,  upon 
lome  occasions,  by  being  buried  alive  in  the  earth 
with  their  heads  downwards,  the  devices  of  his 
Inferno  would  not  appear  too  shocking  for  poetic 
use.    A  similar  remark  has  been  made  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  tremendous  and  excessive  strain  of 
the  ^schylean  tragedies; — and  of  their  continual 
occupation  with  deeds  of  murder  and  portents 
dire.     The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world,  at 
that  period,  was  full  charged  veith  thunder  of 
impending  calamity  and  strife,  and  scared  with 
the  strange  meteoric  brilliancy  of  ominous  and 
frighted  incidents.    Desperate  and  devoted  reso- 
lution in  war,  insane  furious  excitement  in  their 
religious  rites,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  action 
combined  with   passionate  self-consciousness, — 
these  were  the  conditions  of  the  popular  mind, 
whose  sympathies  determined  the  sentiment  of 
the  earliest  Attic  dramas;  as  soon  as  the  quaint 
mummeries  and  the  wild  license  of  the  Dionysiac 
festival  began  to  be  transformed,  by  the  genius  of 
poetic  artists,  into  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  heroic 
deeds,   accompanied    by  solemn    choral    hynms. 
In  the  age  of  the  Persian  invasion,  heathenism 
allowed  or  sanctioned  a  certain  degree  of  savagery 
even  in  Greece;    and  human  nature  exhibited, 
with  terrible  vivacity,  its  evil  as  well  as  noble 
tendencies.     The  realities  of  life  gave  reason  to 
the  poet  for  the  sad  rcfiections,  which  he  makes 
the  chorus  utter  in  the  crisis  of  Clytemnestra's 
wicked  career :  — 

"  Earth  breeds  a  dreadful  progeny, 
To  man  a  hostile  band, 
With  finny  monsters  teems  the  sea, 
With  creeping  plagues  the  land ;    . 
And  winged  portents  scour  mid  air, 

And  flaring  lightnings  fly, 
And  storms,  sublimely  coursing,  scare 

The  fields  of  the  silent  sky. 
But  earth  begets  no  monster  dire 
Than  man*s  own  heart  more  dreaded" 

Says  not  the  poet  truly  ?  Bead  the  7\mes  news- 
paper of  this  day,  to  which  the  translator  of 
iBsehylus  (Blackie)  refers  his  readers  for  the 
saddest  confirmation  of  this  truth;  search  the 
records  of  vulgar  crime,  or  the  proud  annals  of 
history,  for  instances  of  '^  man's  inhumanity  to 
man"  exceeding  the  peril  of  all  other  horrors. 
No  ago  has  been  yet  privileged,  since  Cain  was 
QttiBed,  to  forget  the  fatal  possibilities  of  human 
farj*  Even,  in  Athens,  in  a  period  of  secure  and 
hopeful  felicity,  the  genial  successor  of  our  poet 
found  occasion  to  imitate  this  memorable  chorus, 
in  that  of  his  Antigone : — 


*'  Things  of  might  bath  Nature  many, 
In  her  various  plan. 
But  of  daring  powers  who  dareth 
Most  on  earth  is  Man/' 

We  may  regard  this  sentiment  as  the  keynote 
of  all  the  poetry  of  JBschylns.     The  freedom  and 
power  of  man,  liable  to  be  misdirected,  by  his  ig- 
norance and  sinfulness,  to  his  own  destruction,— 
such  is  the  true  theme  of  every  one  of  his  trage- 
dies.    Such  is  the  essential  subject  of  the  very 
art  of  tragedy  itself.     What  is  the  history  of  the 
invention  of  that  art  ?     The  early  ages  of  Greek 
nationality,  it  has  been  well  observed,  fill  up  the 
wide  space  between  the  dreamy  sclf-abeorption  of 
the  East,   and  the  recognition  of  absolute  indi- 
vidual freedom.   In  the  art  of  Assyria  and  of  Egypt, 
we  see  the  results  of  incredible  toil  and  of  a  patient 
struggle  with  material  obstacles,  erecting  massive 
trophies  of  the  painful  strife ;  but  the  art  of  HelLu 
is  ii  stinct  with  mind.     The  gods  of  Hellas  were 
not  mere  natural  forces  personified,  but  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  humanity,  composing  an  e^eal 
world.     In  the  mythical  tales  of  their  divine  and 
heroic  patrons,  the  people,  with  childlike  creduhty, 
eagerly  admired  the  history  of  their  own  human 
nature.     How  full  of  consciousness  of  its  rich 
endowments,  they  displayed  in  the  compass  and 
variety  of  the  epic  cycles,  of  which  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey  are,  only,  the  most  beautifiil  fragmenU  I 
How  real  was  this  poetry  to  the  popular  mind, 
intimately  related  as  it  was  to  their  religions, 
patriotic,  and  political  institutions !     It  became  a 
dominant  part  of  their  mental  constitution.  Then 
when  the  highly-cultured  susceptibilities  of  indi- 
vidual character  sought  their  organ  of  expressive 
utterance,  began  to  flourish  the  lyrical  kind  of 
poetry, — Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  Pindar,  and  poor 
Sappho,  and  a  hundred  others,  taught  the  language 
of  Homer  to  pour  out  their  diverse  emotions,  in 
pious,  amorous,  stem,  or  voluptuous  strains.  Song, 
and  the  music  of  speech,  with  the  accessories  of 
the  flute  and  lyre,  were  brought,  to  perfection. 
The  story  and  the  song  were  to  be  combined,  by 
the  Athenian  art  of  tragedy,  with  a  third  element, 
taken  from  the  rudest    and   most  unpromising 
source.    Who  would  have  expected,  a  few  yeais 
before  the  birth  of  ^schylus,  coming  upon  a  holi- 
day party  of  rough  peasants,  queerly  disguised  in 
hairy  skins  of  animals,  and  laughing  at  one  reeling 
fellow  who  tried  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  shp- 
pery  bladders, — or  circling  with  boisterous  gallop 
and  clamour  around  the  central  object  of  the 
riotous  festival, — or  standing    dose    b^ieath  a 
mountebank's  waggon  platform,  to  listen  to  the 
marvellous  narrative  of  the  gesticulating  impro- 
t'isatore,  which  was,  perhaps,  assisted  by  precon- 
certed remarks  and  questions  cast  in  finom  ihe 
group  of  spectators, — who  would  have  expected 
that  uEschylus  was  destined,  before  he  reached 
middle  life,  to  aid  in  converting  this  rustic  amuse- 
ment, so  coarse  and  obscene  as  it  often  was»  into 
that  glorious  concert  of  all  the  delighted  fat^ties 
of  intellect,   imagination,   aflections,   and    taste, 
which  the  majestic  cadences  of  his  poetry  can  but 
faintly  restore  to  us,  though  assisted  by  such  a 
description  of  the  actual  stage  as  the  foltowing  ol 
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Bulwer:    ''The  immenBd   theatre,  crowded   by 
thousands,  one    marble    tier    and    bench  above 
another,  was  open  to  the  heavens,  and  commanded, 
from  the  sloping  hill  on  which  it  was  situated, 
both  land  and  sea.     The  actor  apostrophized  no 
mimic  pasteboard,  but  the  wide  expanse  of  nature 
herself, — the  living  sun,  the  mountaiii  air,  the 
wide  and  visiblet  j£gean.     All  was  proportionate 
to  the  gigantic  scale  of   the  theatre,   and  the 
mighty  range  of  the  audience ;  the  form  was  arti- 
ficially enlarged  and  heightened;  masks  of  exquisite 
art  and  beauty  brought  before  the  audience  the 
ideal  images  of  their  sculptured  gods  and  heroes ; 
while,    most    probably,    mechanical    inventions 
earned  the  tones  of  the  voice  through  the  re- 
motest tiers  of  the  theatre.     The  sanctity  of  their 
origin,  and  the  mythological  nature  of  their  stories, 
added  something  of  religious  solemnity  to  these 
spectacles,  which  were  opened  by  ceremonial  sacri- 
fices."  The  songs  of  the  chorus,  undoubtedly,  and, 
we'suppoae,  also  the  most  lively  and  passionate  pas- 
sages, of  the  iambic  recited  parts,  were  accompanied 
bjtbe  soft  breathings  of  an  unobtrusive  instru- 
mental music,  harmonising^  with  the  voices  that 
song  or  chanted  with  perfectly  distinct  articulation, 
and  in  a^natural  melody  correspondent  to  the  rising 
or  falling  tones  of  the  declaiming  oratory.     The 
members  of  the  chorus,  never  less  than  fifteen  and 
sometimes  fifty  in  number,  were  not  only  exquisite 
vocalists,  but  practised  to  exhibit,  in  unison  with 
the  music,   a  variety  of  gracefiil  attitudes  and 
alternative  groupings,  rhythmically  executed  with 
gestares  agreeable  to  the  changing  sentiments  and 
situations  of  the  drama,  whether  languid  or  sudden 
in  their  motions,  composed  or  violent.     By  words, 
by  tones,  by  action,  the  chorus  thus  represented, 
as  Schlegel  has  it,  "  the  ideal  spectator,"  instanta- 
neously rendering,  to  the  actual  spectator  on  th(j 
benches  of  the  theatre,  a  most  vivid  expression  of 
Iiis  own  emotions  at  the  scene  or  story  presented 
to  him.     Those  modem  writers,  who  have  chosen 
to  sneer  at  this  contrivance,  as  if  it  were  ridiculous 
for  a  chorus  in  the  orchestra  to  be  able  to  observe, 
converse  with,  and  warn  the  actors,  or  deplore  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  upon  the  stage,  without 
being  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  action,  have  be- 
trayed a  strange  want  of  sensibility  and  refine- 
ment.    Are  we  not  in  reality,  in  beholding  many 
bad  things  done  upon  the  stage  of  actual  life, 
which  we  have  no  authority  by  direct  intervention 
to  prevent,  placed  everyday  in  the  same  position? 
The  business  of  the  chorus  is,  to  apply  tne  expe- 
rience of  the  drama  in  the  way  of  practical  lessons 
of  morality,  thus : — 

*  The  hand  of  Jove  bath  smote  them ;  thou 

May'et  trace  it  plainly ; 
What  the  god  willed,  behold  it  now 

Not  purposed  vainly ! 
The  gods  are  blind,  and  little  caring. 
So  one  hath  said,  to  mark  the  daring 
Of  men,  wliose  graceless  foot  hath  ridden 
O'er  things  to  human  touch  forbidden, 
QodlesB  who  said  so ;  sons  shall  rue 

Their  parents'  folly, 
WI;q  flushed  with  wealth!  with  insolence  flswUi 
Th9  lober  bU99  of  man  outgrown, 


Th^  trump  of  Mars  unchastened  hlew„ 
And  stuTed  red  strife  without  the  hue 

Of  iustice  wholly. 
Live  wiseher  thou ;  not  waxing  gross 
With  gain,  thou  shalt  be  free  from  loss. 
Weak  is  his  tower,  with  pampering  wealth 

In  brief  allianoe, 
Who  spurns  great  Justice'  altar  dread 

With  damned  defiance ; 
Him  the  deep  hell  shall  claim,  and  shame 

His  vain  reliance." 

English  reader!  the  Athenians  had  no  other 
Bermonsy  no  other  specially  reUgioos  and  moral 
lessons  preached  to  the  general  public,  than 
these !  Their  temples,  except  this  theatrical  tern* 
pie  of  Dionysos,  were  merely  the  places  for  cere- 
monial observances.  Will  not  your  Ohiistian 
wisdom  recognise  the  only  spiritual  and  redeeming 
influences  of  the  heathen  world,  in  such  hymns  as 
these? 

"  For  Jove  doth  teach  men  wisdom,  sternly  wins 
To  virtue  by  the  tutoring  of  their  sins  ; 
Yea!  drops  of  torturing  recollection  chill 
The  sleeper's  heart ;  'gamst  man's  rebellious  will 

Jove  works  the  wise  remorse ; 
Dread  Powers,  on  awful  seats  enthroned,  compel 

Our  hearts  with  gracious  force." 

And  wiU  not  you,  shuddering  as  you  may  at  the 
story  of  "  Pelops*  line,"  upon  which  a  horrid  Fate 
descended  to  ''  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  ap- 
prove this  argument  and  answer  of  the  chorus,  in 
discussing  the  fate  of  Agamemnon  ? 

FxYBt  Half'ChoruB. 

"  'Twas  said  of  old,  and  'tis  said  to-day,      , 
That  wealth  to  prosperous  6tat\u*e  grown 

Begets  a  birth  of  its  own; 
That  a  surfeit  of  evil  by  good  is  prepared,* 
And  sons  must  bear  what  allotment  of  woe 

Their  sires  were  spared. 
But  this  I  rebel  to  believe ;  I  know 

That  impious  deeds  conspire 
To  beget  an  ofispring  of  impious  deeds 

Too  like  their  ugly  sire. 
But  whoso  is  just,  though  his  wealth  like  a  river 

Flow  down,  shall  be  scathless;  his  house  shall 
rejoice 
In  an  ofispring  of  beauty  for  ever. 

Second  Half-Chorus, 

The  heart  of  the  haughty  delights  to  beget 

A  haughty  heart.    IVom  time  to  time 
In  children's  children  recurrent  appears 

The  ancestral  crime. 
When  the  dark  hour  comes  that  the  gods  have 
decreed, 

And  the  Fury  bums  with  wratliful  fires, 
A  demon  unholy,  with  ire  unabated, 
Lights  with  black  doom  on  the  halls  of  the  fated* 
And  the  recreant  son  plunges  guiltily  on 

To  perfect  the  guilt  of  his  sires. 

First  Half'ChoruB. 

But  justice  shines  in  a  lowly  cell; 

In  tiie  homes  of  poverty,  smoke-begrimed, 

•  A  sentiment  often  recurring  to  the  cootemponiriai 
of  ^schylus.  We  iwre  told  by  ilerodotas  of  the  wiyroin(| 
which  Solon  gave  to  the  rich  CnB(<us;  sod  th^  ta{|  of  tbf 
ring  of  ?ol^cratei  boftni  a  similar  Upporti 
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With  the  soher-minded  she  loves  to  dwell. 

But  she  turns  aside 
From  the  rich  man's  house  with  averted  eye, 

The  g^olden-fretted  halls  of  pride, 
Where  hands  with  lucre  are  foul,  and  the  praise 
Of  counterfeit  goodness  smoothly  sways ; 
And  wisely  she  guides  in    the    sti'ong   man's 
despite 

All  things  to  an  issue  of  right.'* 

Such  glowing  verses,  which  aboind  in  the  poems 
of  JBschylus,  may  satisfy  the  modem  utilitarian 
reader,  who  requires  useflQ  and  edifying  instruc- 
tion from  a  poet,  that  the  morality  of  our  old  Athe- 
nian is  not  altogether  worthless  becuuso  **  ethnic 
and  idolatrous."  We  must  again  insist  upon  this 
merit,  although  we  do  not  hold  moralising  to  be 
the  poet's  immediate  object,  ^schylus  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  to  assert 
for  himself  the  merit  of  "  making  men  better  in 
the  state ;"  but  it  is  a  very  inadequate  and  partial 
view  of  his  moral  purposes,  which  only  supposes 
him  to  say,  to  bis  successor  on  the  Athenian 
stage : — 

**  See  now,  what  sort  of  men  I  left  them  to  you ; 
Did  I  not  make  them  valiant,  six  feet  high, 
Not,  sneaks  that  shirk  the  duties  of  the  state, 
Not  venal  hucksters,  parasites,  as  now ; 
But  breathers  of  the  fury  of  the  spear, 
The  sword,  the  plumed  helmet's  triple  crest, 
And  armour, —  stout  their  souls,  as  if  in  seven- 
fold bull's  hide  welted ! " 

It  is  true,  the  veteran  of  Marathon  did  this  for 
his  people,  ''making  a  drama  full  of  Mars, — 
which  everybody  seeing  would  love  to  be  a  sol- 
dier,"—  but  he  did  more  ;  he  taught  them  to  be 
modest,  to  be  honest  and  chaste,  to  abstain  from 
iniquity  and  revere  the  gods.  He  chose,  for  his 
poetical  subjects,  detestable  and  notorious  crimes 
of  the  heroic  age,  but  he  used  them  very  differ- 
ently from  the  French  and  other  authors  of  ro- 
mances of  wickedness,  in  the  present  day.  He 
never,  by  treacherous  sympathy,  beguiled  the 
audience  to  become  accomplices  after  the  fact,  nor 
by  sophistical  pleading  palliated  its  hideousness. 
He  never  presented  alluring  pictures  of  sinful  in- 
dulgence, or  leers  and  whispers  of  amorous  wan- 
tonness. The  adulteress  and  her  paramour  do 
not  give  a  hint,  on  the  stage,  of  their  nefarious 
intrigue.  The  punishment  of  the  crime  is  con- 
spicuous as  it  is  terrible  :  the  scandal  of  the  sex 
is  mourned  over,  both  in  the  case  of  Helen  and 
Clytemnestra,  but  is  not  paraded  in  a  fascinating 
aspect.  The  great  spirit's  dispute  with  Euri- 
pides upon  the  principles  of  their  poetic  art,  in  the 
shady  world  of  departed  spirits,  contains  the  justi- 
fication of  his  method  in  this,  and  several  other 
respects,  and  also,  in  our  judgment,  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  complaint  of  bombastic  language ;  for 
ought  not  heroes  and  demigods  to  speak  witli  large 
and  high  emphatic  words  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  whole  of  this  disrespectful  scone 
in  the  comedy  of  the  "  frogs."  We  find,  iu  the 
remarks  of  the  frog  chorus,  an  admirable,  hu- 
morous description  of  the  peculiar  style  and 
manner  of  ^schylus  :— 


«(, 


Tlie  deep-thoughted  bard, 


With  equestrian  harmonies  gallopping  hard, 

Will  floor  in  the  fight 

The  glib-tongued  wight. 
The  stiff  hair  of  his  mane,  all  alive  for  the  fray, 
Bristling  and  big  from  the  roots  he  will  ruffle; 
His  blacK  brows  he  will  knit,  and  terribly  hray, 

Like  a  lion  that  roars  for  the  scuffle- 
Huge  words,  by  rivets  and  spike-nails  bound, 
Like  plank  on  plank  he  will  fling  on  the  ground,* 

Blasting  so  bold 

Like  a  Titan  of  old." 

It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  the  old  hero,  and  we 
have  quoted  no  specimens  of  what  is,  properly,  his 
poetic  gift.  We  are  less  concerned  to  pick  out 
fine  verses  from  the  poetry  of  our  three  friends, 
than  to  help  our  readers  to  appreciate  their  tone 
of  thinking  and  feeling.  It  would  have  been 
well,  if  we  could  have  found  space,  here,  for  tlic 
eloquent  rhapsody  of  Droysen,  in  which  he 
describes  the  sentiments  that  prevail  throughout  a 
tragedy  of  --Eschylus, —  sultry  thunderous  gloom 
in  the  commencement,  rising  alarm  and  despe- 
ration, horror  paralysing  all  attempts  to  escape,— 
then,  bursting  fury  of  the  irresistible  tempest,  the 
spread  of  ruin  and  desolation, —  and  after  the 
catastrophe,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  grim 
cause  of  all  this  woe,  satiated  with  destruction, 
the  dawn  of  a  more  peaceful  day,  and  the  chas- 
tened comforting  thoughts  of  the  grateful  sur- 
vivors. But,  we  should  take  exception  to  the 
idea  of  a  mysterious  tyranny  of  Pate,  enclosing 
the  bewildered  victim  in  ever-narrowing  circlw. 
"  There  is  no  destiny  or  fatality  of  any  kind  in 
the  ^schylean  drama,  other  than  that  which, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  record,  drove  Adam  out 
of  Paradise, —  that  wluch  has  been  provided  by  a 
divine  decree,  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning." 
The  responsibility  of  action,  and  the  eternal  con- 
tradiction between  individual  freewill  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  event  on  the  consequence  of  exist- 
ing circumstances, — such  is  the  importof  this  man's 
poetry,    * '  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.' 

And  what  else,  but  this  profound  consciousness 
of  human  responsibility,  is  the  substance  of 
Dante* s  poetic  message?  lu  the  dedication  of 
his  Diviua  Commedia  to  the  prince  of  Yerona, 
the  author  says,  "  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  not 
single,  but  it  may  be  said  to  contain  many  mean- 
ings. The  subject  of  the  whole  work,  taking  it 
orJy  litprally,  is  simply  the  condition  of  soiila 
after  death.  *  But  if  we  consider  the  work  in  its 
allegorical  sense,  the  subject  is,  how  man,  by  his 
own  free  will,  owing  to  his  merits  and  demerits, 
is  rendered  liable,  in  justice,  to  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments.'' The  scope  of  this  Yision  of  B^tri- 
bution,  with  its  various  allotments  of  bliss  or 
despair,  befitting  the  character  of  its  inroates,  w 
to  present  an  imaginative  view  of  the  varieties  m 

•  We  must  again  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  for  this  spirited  piece  of  translation.^  Tbe 
original  prifiara  yo^^po^^ay^  wiraicri^v  axovTurr^ 
should  have  despaired  of  rendering ;  but  the  meupnor 
exactly  describes  the  tumultuous  rush  of  the  poet's  sec- 
tences,  pound  out  peUmell,  as  it  seems,  jet  knit 
tocether  firmly  by  arbiqrary  and  forced  modes  of  con- 
struction, 
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the  moral  condition  of  men.  The  names  of  his- 
torical or  contemporary  persons,  notorious  to  the 
poet's  readers  as  common  examples  of  peculiar 
vices  and  virtues,  were  employed  by  him,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  class.  It  is  not  true,  that 
Dante  prostituted  this  privilege,  (a  dangerous  one, 
we  admit,  which  no  writer  for  the  pj-ess,  who  ad- 
dresses a  general  public,  is  justified  in  assuming, 
with  regard  to  the  persons  of  his  own  time,)  to 
the  gratidcation  of  his  own  vindictive  spirit,  upon 
the  memory  of  his  personal  foes.  The  men  who 
had  injured  himself ^  such  as  Corso  Donati,  and 
others  who  were  a  party  to  his  worldly  ruin,  are 
not  included  in  the  population  of  the  Inferno. 
The  Florentines,  whom  we  do  find  there,  are 
those,  only,  whose  habitual  vices  and  errors  had 
already  made  them  a  scandal  to  the  city ;  such  as 
Filippo  Argenti,  the  town  bully,  and  Ciacco,  the 
glatton,  Cavalcanti  and  Farinata  the  unbelievers, 
and  the  profane  old  teacher,'  Brunette  Latini; 
who  are  all  persons  that  have  been  stigmatised 
with  certain  kinds  of  infamy  by  the  novelists  and 
historians  of  that  time.  Besides,  the  convicted 
criminals  of  the  day,  the  robbers,  the  murderers, 
and  peculators  of  the  public  purse — the  conspi- 
cuous instances  of  treachery  and  usurpation  in 
political  afBairs, — all  these  might  be  associated 
with  the  evil  characters  of  poetry  and  of  ancient 
history,  to  exemplify  the  condemnation  of  wicked 
practices.  That  the  poet,  in  this  summary  dis- 
posal of  their  names,  indulged  a  cruel  or  malig- 
nant disposition, — that  he  desired,  or  consented 
to,  the  damnation  of  any  individual  soul, — even, 
that  he  pretended  seriously  to  decide  any  single 
case, — would  be  inferences  quite  as  unfair,  as  it 
would  be,  to  ascribe  to  Byron,  to  Coleridge,  or  to 
the  gentle  Shelley,  poets  who  have  dealt  in  curses 
and  prognostications  of  torment,  rather  liberally, 
but  with  perfectly  harmless  intentions,  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  malice.  Dante  was  not  a  libeller. 
He  gathered  together,  with  no  precise  examin- 
ation of  their  merits,  a  host  of  good  and  bad 
reputations  of  the  living  and  dead,  which  he 
distributed,  in  a  provisional  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  their  supposed  character :  but  the  purpose 
of  deliberately  criticising  that  mixed  multitude  of 
ancient  and  modem,  fabulous  and  real,  persons, 
never  was  in  his  mind ;  they  are,  all,  only  the 
conventional  types  of  the  moral  states,  with  which 
the  popular  opinion  associated  them.  JS'ow,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  suggestions  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness, we  shall  find  three  essentially  different 
conditions  of  man,  in  which,  as  a  moral  being,  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  him ;  namely,  that  of  repro- 
bation or  utter  degradation  of  the  moral  nature  ;< 
that  of  disciplinary  effort  and  endurance ;  and 
that  of  holy  and  serene  security.  These  ideas, 
(of  which,  it  need  scarcely  bo  observed,  only  the 
mediary  state  of  discipline  can  be  actually  exhib- 
ited in  man's  earthly  career,)  prevail  amongst 
those  who  have  speculated  upon  moral  and  reli- 
gions topics,  in  every  age.  They  are  represented 
by  Dante,  in  the  picture  galleries  of  his  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Heaven ;  where  the  propensity  of 
each  individual,  according  to  the  principle  ex- 
I  ounded  by  Swed^borg,  ''  that  man  after  death 


remains  to  eternity  of  the  same  quality  as  his 
will  or  ruling  love,  the  delights  of  which  are. 
turned  into  the  things  wnich  correspond  to  them,'' 
becomes  the  perpetual  source  of  appropriate  eter- 
nal conditions ;  *^  exhaling,''  as  Swedenborg  would 
say,  each  a  peculiar  atmosphere  of  ^tMWf-physical  > 
circumstance,  in  which  the  soul,  being  sensitive 
although  indestructible,  is  entertained  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  for  ever.  The  immediate  object  of 
Dante  is  to  delineate  the  mythology  of  the  future 
life;  his  secondary,  or  allegorical,  design  is  to 
display  the  actual  world  of  man's  own  spiritual 
nature;  for,  "that  man  may  be  in  freedom,  as  a 
means  of  his  reformation,  he  is  conjoined  as  to 
his  spirit  with  both  heaven  and  hell."  The  many 
legendary  descriptions,  of  superhuman  discove- 
ries, which  had  been  granted  to  ecstatic  saints, 
supplied  to  the  poet  much  of  the  material,  and 
the  pattern,  of  his  composition;  the  object  of  it 
being,  in  this  view,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  Without  going  back  to  Plato,  and 
to  his  post  mortem  resurrection  of  Er  the  Arme- 
nian, we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  wild  story 
of  St.  Patrick's  cave ;  that  of  the  fabulous  isle 
of  St.  Brendan,  (which  the  superstitious  enter- 
prise of  Spanish  sailors,  scarcely  a  hundred  years 
ago,  sought  in  the  Atlantic ;)  the  story  of  a  pious 
visionary  of  ^Northumberland,  related  by  Bede; 
the  oriental  tale  of  the  three  monks  of  St.  Maca- 
rius ;  the  famous  ballad  of  St.  Paul's  descent  into 
hell ;  the  visions  recorded  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great;  and,  in  general,  of  the  production,  during 
many  centuries  of  mediaeval  history,  of  a  very- 
considerable  mass  of  these  religious  fictions ;  which 
have  been  thoroughly  sifted  by  two  or  three  recent 
writers,  (especially  by  M.  Labitte,  in  two  essays 
which  appeared  first  in  the  "  lievue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  and  latterly  also  by  M.  Ozanam,) 
for  the  express  purpose  of  tracing  the  poetic 
sources  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia."  These 
remarkable  creations  of  excited  curiosity  and  of 
miracle-desiring  faith,  fantastic  as  they  appear, 
frequently  are  beautified  with  touches  of  tender 
pathos,  and  of  elegant  fancy;  but  we  are  for- 
bidden, by  the  want  of  space,  to  recite  any  of 
them  here.  "  Ail  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages," 
says  M.  Ozanam,  ''  was  full  of  these  spectacles  of 
eternity.  But,  just  as  the  dreams  of  night  are 
made  up  of  the  thoughts  of  the  day,  so  the  poets 
fancied  what  the  people  believed.  The  people 
believed,  then,  in  the  conmierce  of  the  dead  with 
the  living ;  they  believed  eternity  to  be  accessible 
to  pure  souls;  they  believed  in  visions.  There 
were  no  tales  which  the  children  heard  more 
eagerly  from  their  mothers,  or  the  men  from  their 
priests,  than  these  which  the  priest  got  from  his 
books.  I  blame  neither  the  books,  nor  the  priests, 
nor  the  mothers,  and  I  see  nothing  more  worthy 
of  respect  than  this  despised  credulity.  I  find  in 
it  the  most  estimable,  and  also  the  most  inexorable 
craving  of  humanity, — the  craving  for  the  Infinite. 
It  wanted,  in  that  age,  still  two  hundred  years  to 
the  period  when  mau  circumnavigated  this  earth ; 
he  knew  not,  as  yet,  either  its  extent,  form,  or 
situation ;  but  he  had  known,  long  since,  that  it 
is  too  small;  he  wish^l  to  look  above  and  beneath, 
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In  accordance  with  this  universal  longing  to  con- 
ceive the  future  world,  the  genius  of  Dante, 
gathering  together  every  hint  which  could  be 
furnished  to  him  by  monkish  manuscript,  or  street 
ballad,  or  preaching  Mar,  by  the  painted  altar- 
piec3  or  the  stone-carved  screen  of  a  church,  by 
the  mystery-plays  and  by  the  sacred  procession 
through  cathedral  aisles, — ^adding,  to  ill  the  re- 
ligion, all  the  science  of  his  age,  all  incidents 
of  history  which  he  had  ever  read,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  an  adventurous  life, — constructed  the 
''Divina  Commedia."  And,  as  it  was  the  task  of 
twenty  years  of  his  mature  age, — as  it  was,  not 
only  '*  the  sacred  poem,  in  which  both  earth  and 
heaven  had  a  hand,''  but  also,  "  that  which  had 
made  him  lean,  with  its  long  toil," — so  it  mmt, 
in  addition  to  its  direct  and  its  allegorical  signi- 
fications, possess  a  third  character, — the  auto- 
biographical, in  which,  to  our  eyes,  its  import  is 
most  interesting.  It  is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of 
an  individual  spirit ;  the  passage  from  the  perilous 
perplexity  and  wilderness  of  his  worldly  life; 
through  the  pit  of  guilty  despair,  of  loathsome 
existence,  unavailing  remorse,  and  sullen  hatred ; 
then,  by  supernal  aid,  having  escaped  out  of  hell, 
and  having  issued  upon  the  silent  penitential 
shore, 

"  Where  the  grieved  and  obscure  waters  slope 
Into  a  darkness  quieted  by  hope," — 

the  toilsome,  wholesome  climbing  of  the  Hill 
Difficulty,  encouraged  by  the  kind  counsel  of 
angels,  by  the  companionship  of  wise  men; 
lighted  by  the  cheerful  sun,  or  'the  strange 
luminaries  of  the  imknown  southern  hembphcre; 
admonished  by  seraphic  music  and  the  sculptured 
images  of  human  history,  on  the  pavement  which 
is  trodden  by  his  weary  feet, — then,  after  admis- 
sion, at  the  summit  of  the  purgatorial  ascent,  into 
the  serene  abode  of  primal  innocence ;  after  be- 
holding the  symbolical  triumph  and  procession  of 
the  church ;  and  having  exchanged  the  guidance 
of  gentile  philosophy,  personified  *  in  the  Latin 

*  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  to  those  who  begin  to 
read  Dante  without  previous  inquiiy  into  the  literary  and 
sentimental  fashions  of  his  age,  than  his  system  of 
personifications.  To  such  readers,  Virgil,  selected  as 
the  guide  through  the  infernal  regions,  is  a  stumbling- 
block  at  the  outset.  The  sixth  book  of  the  i£neid,  in 
which  the  poet,  whom  Dante  had  studied  so  fondly,  as 
the  only  master  of  epic  poetry  he  knew,  leads  the  way 
into  Tartarus,  does  not  account  for  the  extraordinai^* 
deference  and  submission  he  pays  to  VirgiL  But  it  was 
always,  in  the  middle,  ages,  a  popular  opinion,  that  Vir- 
gil wag  a  powerful  necromancer  and  magician ;  miracles 
were  wrought  at  his  Neapolitan  tomb,  and  the  chance 
opening  of  his  book  was  an  oracle,  the  first  words  of  the 
page  were  infallible  prophecy.  Moreover,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  doctors  of  the  church,  that,  in  the  fourth 
Eclogue,  Virgil  predicted  the  advent  of  Christ.  Another 
Boman,  Statins,  is  allowed  by  Dante  to  partake  •  the 
honours  of  Virgil,  in  the  Purgatory,  because  he  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  to  have  been  a  con- 
cealed Christian.  The  female  personages,  whom  Dante 
gives  us,  as  symbols  of  certain  graces  and  moral  quali- 
ties, will  not  appear  so  strange  to  thosQ  who  are  familiar 
with  t2»e  freijneqt  use  of  these  figures,  in  the  morality 
romance*  and  dramatic  allegories  of  the  time.  The 
f  ffected  gallauUy  of  the  troubadouTB,  combined  with  the 
\m\\  of  Catholic  Mwy-worshlp,  rtndored  the  vhoi© 


poety  for  the  pnre  eyes  and  the  tender  Bmile  of 
Beatrice,  who  is  identical  with  that  Divine  Wis- 
dom which  the  poet  had  served  as  the  mistress  of 
his  youthful  aspirations,  the  sublime  rising,  by 
strength  of  loyiag  contemplation,  up  into  the 
celestial  region,  the  regulated  fireedom  of  the 
circling  stars,  and  the  inexhaustible  ether  of  im- 
mortality,— the  constellation  of  radiant  spirits 
who  shed  the  glory  of  their  nature  as  light,  and 
glow  most  vividly,-  in  the  rapturous  pauses  of. 
&eir  melodious  conversation.  And  if  tixe  poetiy 
of  Dante  means  all  this  to  us,  why  shoidd  we 
criticise  its  accessory  features  ?  Admitting,  that 
the  Inferno  has  too  much  of  gross  and  revolting, 
and  the  Paradise  too  much  of  theological  discus- 
sion,— that  the  mechanical  preciseness  of  measure- 
ment, and  formality  of  his  plan,  in  describing  the 
situation  and  distance  of  the  di£Eerent  compart- 
ments, impairs  the  poetic  effect,  and  is  a  serious 
fault  if  compared  wi&  the  more  impressive  jagne- 
ness  and  immensity  of  Hilton's  creation,— ve 
say  this  is,  although  not  one  of  the  most  perikt 
poems,  one  of  the  sincerest,  and  substaiitially 
truest, — in  spite  of  the  errors  of  his  creed  and 
humaii  judgment,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  his 
age,-— one  of  the  most  truthful  testimonies  of 
imaginative  genius  in  favour  of  the  religious 
sentiments  common  to  mankind.  2^or  is  its  tone 
the  dull  constrained  one  of  ascetic  severity.  TTe 
are  refreshed,  every  now  and  then,  emerging  from 
the  nether  gloom,  with  a  glance  at  fair  nature, 
"  nel  aer  dolce  che  dal  sol  s'allegra," — with  azure 
glimpses  of  the  sky,  and  the  verdure  of  dewy 
grass.  We  hear,  in  passing,  the  warbling  bird; 
we  recognise  the  notes  of  that  lyre,  among  the 
sweetest  and  earliest  instruments  of  the  Italian 
art  of  song,  which  had  fondly  been  attuned  to 
please  the  ear  of  Beatrice  Portinari,  that  brief 
blossom  of  maiden  loveliness ;  the  lover  and  the 
artist  combining  the  charm  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
in  Dante,  with  the  experience  and  resolution  of 
the  statesman,  and  the  studious  devotion  of  the 
Christian  scholar  of  "divine  philosophy,  musical 
as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

In  the  mind  of  Milton,  too,  this  combination 
has  been  observed,  of  a  lofty  and  strong  nature 
upon  which  the  Graces  bestowed  all  their  adorning 
care.     But,  we  shall  not  commit  the  great  impcr- 


trentment  of  this  mystical  design,  by  Dante,  qnite  con- 
sistent with  the  custom  of   other  ^liters  in  his  «g«». 
There  is  not,  in  the  "  Yitii  Nuova,"  or  in  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch,  any  i*eal  falseness  of  sentiment ;  but  there  is 
what  seems  to  us,  as  sober  English  tradesmen,  a  great 
deal  of  chivalric  extravagance  and  excess  of  derout  rap 
ture.     The  real  Beatrice    Portinari  was,  doubtless,  an 
amiable  and  sweet-souled  girl,  whose  sisterly  tendtfoess. 
and  sympathising  coonsels,  had  tended,  when  Dante  vas 
a  melancholy,  passionate  and  shy  youth, — such  as  he 
describes  his  youth  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova," — to  purify  and 
elevate  his  nature.    The  other  feminine  persons  of  the 
**  Dixdna  Commedia ;"  as  St.  Ltida,  who  represents  en- 
lightening grace ;  Rachel  and  Leah,  who  were  often,  b.v 
fanciful  religious  writers,  quoted  for  the  respective  vir. 
tnes  of  active  and  contemplative  life,  are  well  knoirn. 
In  general,  everything  in  Daole  has  an  allegorical,  a 
well  as  a  literal  interpretation ;  and  everything  is  appro- 
priate,  in  Aooordance  wi^i  ihe  ne^gei  wti  tbf  crsfdcf  bi^ 
«ge, 
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tincDce  of  attempting  to  analyse  a  genius,  which 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  by  so 
many  of  the  profoundest,  and  by  some  ako  of  the 
most  popular,  critical  writers  of  our  day.  "What 
Macaulay  and  Channing,  De  Quincey  and  "Wilson, 
have  said  so  truly  and  so  well,  need  not  be  re- 
peated by  us;  and  several  very  shrewd  and 
comprehensive  essays,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  months,  must  now  be  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  The  poetry  of  Milton  is  what 
erery  educated  Englishman  is  expected  to  know 
by  heart, — not  verbally  hy  rote,  sdthough  a  hun- 
dred of  his  verses,  and  of  his  classic  phrases  of 
expression,  do  constantly  abide  in  the  memory, 
and  issue  forth  spontaneously,  as  well  as  in  familiar 
quotation;  MUton  and  Shakspeare  are,  indeed, 
everything  to  tis,  which  Homer  ever  was  to  the 
Greeks, — our  text-books  of  the  nobler  knowledge 
of  the  humanities.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should 
cite  instances  from  a  volume  which  lies  with  the 
Bible  in  every  English  home,  and  which  is  the 
best,  often  the  only,  literary  treasure  of  the  com- 
mon man.  If  we  may  suggest  one  desideratum 
in  the  range  of  Miltonic  criticism,  it  is,  the  special 
determination  of  Milton's  relations  to  the  de- 
lightful imitator  of  Italian  romance,  Edmund 
Spenser ;  whoso  attractive  gift,  of  sweetening  the 
"  deep  conceit "  of  moral  wisdom  with  luxurious, 
even  luscious,  condimenta  of  sensuous  fantasy, 
had  enchanted  the  most  refined  and  capacious 
mindsof  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
docs  not  Shakspeare  confess, 

"  And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned, 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes;" 

and  does  not  Milton,  in  his  gravest  theological 
discussions,  take  pleasure  in  borrowing  illustrations 
irom  the  Faery  Queen,  and  commend  its  author 
"whom,"  he  says,  **I  dare  be  known  to  think  a 
better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas :"  In  fact, 
the  poetry,  too,  of  Milton  abounds  with  signs  of 
his  attachment  to  the  English  improver  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  who 

'*  In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  has  sung 
Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drenr, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

Spenser's  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the  journey,  by 
the  iron  car  of  Night,  to  Pluto's  house, — which 
belong  to  himself,  not  copied,  like  other  things, 
from  the  Italian, — are  tridy  Miltonic ;  and  so,  the 
hellish  figures  of  Sin  and  Death,  the  building  of 
Pandemonium,  and  many  other  scenes  of  Paradise 
Lost,  of  which  no  one  can  dispute  the  invention 
with  Milton,  are  truly  Spenserian  in  their  cha- 
nicter.  But  wc  must  recur  to  the  remark,  that 
his  originality  is,  after  all,  manifested  most  imme'- 
diately  in  the  forcible  sincerity  of  the  sentiment 
which  animates  every  sentence  he  ever  wrote. 
This  sentiment  is,  the  dignity  of  upright  human 
nature,  the  "beauty  of  holiness,"  the  adoring 
homage  that  he  offers  to  moral  integrity ;  and,  as 
consequent  upon  this,  his  indignant  repudiation  of 
oU  external  pretensiona  to  oonventional  majesty ; 
conatittttinj;,  m  we  bftYO  obserred,  tho  eeaontial 


spirit  of  the  new  era,  which  reveres  nothing  but 
the  divine  element  in  humanity^  and  honouzs 
man,-^  * 

*'  A  oreature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  eocuusd 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  iVom  thence 
Magnanimons  to  coiTespond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  Supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

This  is  the  theme  of  Milton ;  but  if  he  approached 
such  contemplations,  his  experienced  wisdom  could 
not  allow  him  to  indulge  them  in  the  faUacious 
way  of  certain  amiable,  though  self-deluded 
humanitarians, — like  the  wondrously  rich,  but  too 
prodigal  Shelley,  who  regarded  man  as  no  flawed 
and  inconsistent  creature,  but  as  formed,  —  if 
religion,  trade,  and  law  could  only  be  abolishea, 
to  give  his  education  fair  play, — a  "high  being, 
of  cloudless  brain,  untainted  passion,  elevated 
will."  Milton  knew  hotter,  what  waa  in  man. 
He  felt  the  immeasurable  distance  between  right 
and  wrong  in  action.  That  awftil  alternative, 
**Wilt  thou  join  with  the  dragons?  wilt  thou 
join  with  the  gods  ?"  as  Carlylo  has  it,  seldom  has 
been  elaborated  into  more  tremendous  amplitude, 
than  Milton  presents  it,  in  the  astounding  climax 
of  his  appeal  to  the  nation,  then  all  tromidous  and 
surging  to  prepare  for  the  war  of  principles  j  he 
reminds  them  of ''  that  day  when  He,  the  eternal 
and  shortly  expected  King,  shaU  open  the  clouds, 
to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world;" 
where  ''  thei/  undoubtedly,  that  have  been  earnest 
for  good,"  shall  receive  glorious  titles,  ''and  in 
the  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and 
irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever. 
But  they  contrary,  that  by  the  impair- 
ing and  diminution  of  the  true  faith,  the  distresses 
and  servitude  of  their  country,  aspire  to  rule  and 
promotion  here,  after  a  shameftil  end  in  this  life, 

(which  God  grant  them),  shall  be  thrown" 

the  rest  of  the  curse  we  will  not  venture  to  repeat. 
Milton  was  intensely  oppressed  with  this  con* 
viction  of  responsibility ;  as  with  -^schylus  and 
Dante,  it  resolved  the  direction  of  his  poetic 
genius,  and  brought  him  to  consider  the  origin  of 
moral  e>il,  "of  man's  first  disobedience,"  and  the 
profound  significance  of  that  venerable  Mosaic 
mythical  tradition, — 

"  The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 
]  Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit." 

I  The  irec-will  and  fallibility  of  mankind, — there 
lies  the  material  of  our  three  grand  religious  poets. 
They  strove  to  mould  this  primal  suhjeot  in  the 
form  of  the  sacred  mythology  of  their  churches, 
already  popular  with  reflecting  and  pious  minds, 
They  choao  different  rides  of  it  for  illustration  \ 
Jlilton  asoendcd  to  the  source  of  that  s»d  contriv* 
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diction,  between  the  actual  degradation  and  the 
noble  destiny  of  our  race,  in 

**  That  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  iuto  the  world  and  all  our  woe;" 

^schylus  limited  himself  to  exemplifying  the 
self-inflicted  yengcance  of  excessiye  passions,  and 
the  earthly  punishment  of  the  wicked,  by  the 
whetted  knife  of  Fate,  and  '*  the  Fury,  with  dark- 
bosomed  ire;*'  Dante  endeavoured  to  expand  the 
process  of  retribution  throughout  three  spiritual 
worlds,  and  to  show  the  eternal  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  intrinsic  character  of  all  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 

We  have  flnished.  The  kinship  *  of  the  great 
Poets,  whose  names  have  been  often  mentioned 
together,  has  been  clearly  made  out.  The  line 
that  we  predicated,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  their 
hearts,  and  predominating  in  the  artistic  course 
of  their  genius,  depends  on  their  single-minded 
consistency  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fixed  moral  aim. 
They  dealt  truly  with  the  realities  of  human 
life,  and  did  not  evade  its  difficulties.  They 
made  use  of  **pity  and  terror,"  to  "pui^e  the 
heart"  of  the  world  with  the  medicine  of  tragedy. 


It  was  among  the  mountains,  and  by  the  plamtiTe 
sea,  that  we  began  to  study  them  in  this  compa- 
rison. The  hills  and  the  waves,  the  clouds  and 
stars, — these  invariable  objects  of  poetical  inToca- 
tion, — are  mighty  and  sublime ;  but  there  was, 
in  the  books  we  carried  with  us,  in  the  heart  vo 
carried  with  us,  that  knoweth  its  own  bitterness 
and  joy,  the  strife  of  its  own  hopes  and  anxieties, 
and  its  own  insatiable  wishes,  a  power  beyond  tlie 
things  of  earth,  of  the  ocean  and  ttie  sky;  a  moTiiig 
interest,  an  inestimable  importance.  And,  if  we 
could  recal,  in  person,  these  victorious  soulfi,— if 
we  could  meet  the  large  eyes  of  .^Ischylos,  gazing 
at  the  fiery  eruption  of  Etna  which  he  saw,  think- 
ing how  the  huge  bulk  of  a  flame-spitting  Titan 
lay  crushed  beneath  the  tortured  mountain,— if 
we  could  walk  on  the  lonely  Apennine  paths  witk 
Dante,  or  enter  into  the  sublime  darkness  of 
Milton, — we  would  not  question  them  of  scenery, 
or  natural  phenomena.  No;  taught  by  these 
masters  of  the  knowledge  of  life,  ve  would  learn 
what  it  behoves  ourselves  to  do  and  to  suffer ;  ve 
would  receive,  across  the  shifting  ages,  the  agree- 
ment  of  their  testimony  to  God,  virtue,  and 
immortality. 
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A  TALE  OF  OLD  SCOTTISH  HISTQUY. 


Thb  following  is  not  meant  to  be  a  piece  of  sati- 
rical imagination,  but  a  tale  of  truth,  such  as  I 
have  found  it  recorded  in  certain  family  archives ; 
although  I  change  both  names  and  dates  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  I  believe,  if  there  be  any  parties 
interested  in  the  original,  they  will  not  recognise 
its  bearings  in  any  of  the  references  I  may  give. 
The  scene  of  the  narrative  is  placed  as  far  back  as 
that  period  when  Scottish  chivalry  had  so  hard  a 
task  in  withstanding  the  onset  of  Edward  the 
First's  legions.  The  latter  had  laid  waste  the 
lowland  provinces  of  the  northern  kingdom,  but 
as  yet  had  made  but  a  partial  impression  on  those 
secured  by  the  great  Grampian  belt.  On  the 
Bouthem  side,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this 
misty  barrier,  it  was  that  the  ground  of  conflict 
was,  at  this  precise  time,  principally  maintained. 
A  range  of  soft  blue  hilis,  crested  in  many  places 
with  shaggy  pine,  embraced  in  their  semicircu- 
lar sweep  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called  Loch 
Torry.  On  an  April  evening,  when  the  sun  was 
low  in  tlie  west,  a  pair  of  riders  approached  the 
spot  from  the  same  quarter.  On  reaching  the 
edge  of  a  long  declivity,  which  ran  down  to  the 
plain  that  expanded  itself  on  the  only  open  side 
of  the  lake,  the  shadows  of  their  own  figures  and 
t'lose  of  their  horses,  thrown  far  forward  by  the 
slanting  beams  of  the  sun,  lighted  on  the  person 
of  a  shrouded  man,  who  was  sitting  on  a  grey 
6 (one,  surveying  the  splendid  panorama  with  ab- 
orbed  interest.     The  horsemen  also  paused,  for 


never  had  either  been  arrested  by  picture  so 
striking.  The  most  absolute  alence  brooded 
over  nature,  except  where  a  plover  piped  sliriUy 
from  a  marsh,  or  a  seamew  went  wandering  wita 
its  strange  cry  through  the  air.  The  bare  slopa 
on  which  they  stood,  and  the  plain  belov,  tor 
miles  composed  an  unbroken  expanse  of  heath 
and  bog,  without  a  single  shrub,  and  hardly  a 
verdant  spot.  A  wandering  river  carried  away 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  and  here  and 
there  a  birchen  clump  haply  wept  above  its 
stream.  Eut  in  amply  redeeming  contrast  to 
these  features  of  wild  solitude  lay  the  glassy 
sheet  of  the  loch  beyond,  with  a  small  islet  like 
a  dark  gem  on  its  bosom,  and  giving  foundation, 
as  the  travellers  could  discern,  to  a  warlike  keep, 
whose  turreted  defences  were  clearly  pencilled 
against  the  water.  The  sun's  red  splendour 
spread  across  the  smooth  surface  of  the  loch,  and 
even  caught  the  bright  spear-point  of  the  sentry 
on  the  battlements.  Behind  rose  the  round  blue 
ridges  of  the  eastern  hills,  which  again  were 
clouded  on  the  north  by  the  great  dusty  forms 
of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

When  the  riders  had  admired  sufficiently,  th^ 
turned  towards  each  other.  It  is  proper  to  »J 
they  were  both  cavaliers,  or  young  knights,  of 
the  highest  training,  and  of  perfect  fashion.  One, 
who  rode  a  strong  bay  steed,  was  tall  and  hand- 
some beyond  the  requirements  even  of  an  *g^ 
when  such   qualities  were   in  highast  request 
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among  the  brave.  He  was  anned  at  all  points, 
and  his  arms  sat  oa  him  with  that  indescribable 
cast,  which  at  once  betrayed  his  noble  birth  and 
education.  His  age  conld  not  have  been  more 
thflQ  three-and-twenty,  thongh  much  exercise 
had  embrowned  his  face,  and  even  broken  in 
some  degree  the  glossy  brown  hair  that  curled 
under  the  beaver  of  his  helmet,  l^o  one  called 
his  features  handsome,  although  strong  and  manly 
and  lighted  by  a  grey  eye,  broad  and  flashing  as 
the  eagle's  when  animated  by  internal  fire. 

The  other  knight  was  in  most  respects  a  con- 
trast to  the  one  just  described.  His  person  was 
slight  and  of  low  size,  although  muscularly  knit, 
and  he  rode  a  small  jet  black  charger,  wiry  and 
fierce  as  the  Desert  steed.  His  dress  was  neither 
so  rich  in  material,  nor  so  carefully  arranged,  and 
with  such  effect,  as  that  of  his  companion ;  and 
on  the  thin  regular  features,  seen  beneath  their 
border  of  close  black  hair,  there  was  less  breadth 
of  spirit  displayed,  though  perhaps  not  less 
genuine  chivalry  than  marked  the  first  cava- 
lier. However  that  might  be,  many  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  chosen  him  as  the  more  pre- 
possessing of  the  two.  His  manner  was  cabn, 
and  his  dark  eye  reflective. 

From  the  conversation  interchanged  by  these 
knights,  it  appeared  they  had,  for  some  days  at 
least,  been  close  comrades,  and  had  advanced, 
although  the  ways  were  most  perilous,  in  their 
present  unguarded  fashion,  from  the  southern 
border  of  the  kingdom.  The  goal  of  their  journey 
seemed  to  be  within  their  view,  at  the  moment  of 
their  pause ;  and,  indeed,  partly  from  a  half  doubt 
if  such  were  the  case,  as  well  as  from  emotions  of 
uncontrollable  admiration,  it  was  they  had  come 
to  a  stand.  After  slight  debate  of  these  circum- 
stances, their  eyes  lighted  on  the  shrouded  figure 
already  noticed,  and  the  taller,  and  as  it  seemed 
the  elder,  rode  forward,  just  as  the  man,  startled 
by  the  shadows,  had  arisen.  He  was  a  mere 
youth  and  in  a  rustic  garb,  though  most  averse, 
either  from  shyness  or  some  cause  of  grief,  to 
allowing  more  of  his  face  to  be  seen  than  he  could 
help.  When  the  warrior  saluted  him,  he  gazed 
in  stoHd  silence,  without  making  any  reply.  At 
length  he  did  an  obeisance  sUghtly,  and  stam- 
mered a  low-toned  apology. 

''Can  you  tell  us,  boy,"  said  the  knight,  after 
cursory  examination,  '*  whose  tower  is  perched  on 
the  rock  yonder?" 

"  Do  you  purpose  going  thither?"  said  the  boy, 
in  reply,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Mayhap  we  do — but  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
It  could  serve  no  end  of  yours,  I  wot,"  he  added, 
in  a  contemptuous  style,  *'  to  know  whither  we 
tended,  sirrah." 

"  No,"  answered  the  boy,  in  the  same  low  tone ; 
**  but  I  desire  to  gain  yonder  tower  myself,  and 
would  be  glad  of  your  company — ^your  protection. 
I  will  answer  your  query  therefore.  The  chief  who 
rules  over  castle  and  loch  is  Sir  Hubert  de  Twise- 
<lale,  a  knight  of  no  mean  name,  as  ye  may  have 
heard,  and  once  an  English  march-keeper.  But 
he  won  a  Scottish  heiress,  the  Lady  Jane  of  Torry, 
whose  stronghold  sits  on  the  water  yonder,    I 


have  heard  she  has  lost— or  Sir  Hubert  has  lost, 
which  is  the  same  thing — vale  after  vale  of  broad 
possessions,  till  they  are  now  all  but  landless. 
Sir  Hubert  is  at  present  cooped- up  yonder  like  an 
eagle  in  its  last  resort.  The  English  keep  guard 
in  various  posts  not  far  distant,  and  wait,  it  ia 
said,  but  a  proper  occasion  for  descending  upon 
him,  even  in  what  has  been  thought  an  impreg-^ 
nable  retreat." 

**  They  should  beware,  lest  it  be  the  viper  biting 
at  the  file,"  answered  the  knight  pleasantly,  and 
winking  to  his  comrade.  ''  But  come,  youth,  thy 
tongue  runs  glibly,  and  savours  of  southern  ex« 
traction ;  besides,  thy  news  are  in  high  acceptance. 
Canst  tell  us  more  of  this  sturdy  Sir  Hubert  r" 

/'  Truly,"  answered  the  lad,  after  a  considerate 
pause,  **  nothing  particular,  unless  I  mention  that 
he  is  sore  pressed,  not  for  counsel,  but  for  cavalier 
recruits,  such  as  ye  seem  to  be.  Your  services, 
if  you  are  to  proffer  them,  will  be  welcome,  I 
doubt  not.  True,  I  heard  of  a  boy — a  nephew 
of  Sir  Hubert,  and  by  name  William  de  Graeme, 
who  was  expected  to  lend  assistance.  He  is  of 
English  birth — ^at  least,  bom  on  what  is  called  the 
debateable  ground,  and  of  English  education, 
and  a  clerkly  youth  I  hear.  But,  then,  the  boy 
hath  no  resolution  of  purpose,  and  cannot  be 
looked  to  in  need." 

The  person  addressed  by  the  speaker  blushed 
between  ire  and  shame,  at  these  quiet  words; 
while  his  comrade  calmly  smiled.  It  appeare4 
the  former  was  the  William  in  question.  "How 
say  you?  boy,  sirrah!"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
menacingly. 

"Even  so,"  answered  the  speaker,  without 
being  disturbed.  *'  As  you  judge,  I  am  from  the 
opposite  border,  though  of  Scotch  extraction,  and 
bearing  a  true  feeling  for  the  wrongs  of  my 
mother  country.  My  forefolks  have  been  retainers 
of  the  forefolks  of  Sir  Hubert  for  many  a  race  by- 
past  ;  and  when,  not  long  ago,  I  was  left  father- 
less, to  care  for  myself,  I  vowed  to  seek  him  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  serve  with  the 
burly  knight,  as  of  old  my  fathers  had  done  under 
the  Twisedale  lords.  So  you  may  judge  if  my 
knowledge  of  border  families  be  not  correct.  And 
I  can  swear  by  St.  Andrew  himself,  that  this 
William  de  Graeme  is  but  a  wavering  boy,  and  not 
one  whit  a  warrior  for  the  times." 

The  fire-spot  glowed  on  the  cavalier's  cheek,  and 
he  even  raised  his  lance ;  but  the  younger  cavalier 
interfered  and  induced  him  to  refrain.  "Hmt 
ever  looked  on  this  springald  you  decry  so  mer- 
cilessly ?"  at  length  he  vociferated. 

"!Nay,"  said  the  boy,  calmly  as  before;  "but 
my  gossips  have  related  that  he  is  but  a  tinkered 
up  youth,  of  very  un wieldly  size,  and  most  un- 
graceful shape,  besides  entertaining  a  set  ( f 
features  no  Merry- Andrew  at  market  would  seek 
to  coyet." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  cried  the  younger  knighf , 
now  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  at  hi 3 
companion's  perpkxity. 

"  Pshaw !"  muttered  the  latter,  when  he  at 
length  found  a  tongue,  and  pricking  his  horso 
quickly  forward*      "  Walter  de  'Polmaise,  thero 
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may  be  those  who  could  at  will  take  you  as 
roundly  in  the  hip  —  so,  pr'ythee,  cease  thy 
guffaw." 

The  eyes  of  the  younger  rider  were  running 
over  with  merriment;  but  as  they  went  forward 
he  gradually  restrained  himself,  in  respect  of  his 
companion's  sulleuness.  The  unlucky  wight  of  a 
lad  followed,  with  what  speed  he  could,  some 
paces  behind.  "  WiUiam,"  at  length  said  Walter 
de  Polmaise,  as  he  had  been  addressed,  "  I  beseech 
you  give  me  pardon.  But,  beshrew  me,  if  yon 
fellow  pulled  not,  at  a  renture,  marvellously  like 
as  he  had  knowledge  of  his  game.  However,  let 
there  bo  no  bad  blood  betwixt  us,  because  of  his 
silly  chatter." 

"Why,"  returned  William,  magnificently,  "  I 
care  not  a  rush  for  the  matter,  now  that  I  am 
cool,  only  at  the  time  I  longed  to  curry  the  clown's 
ribs  with  the  butt  end  of  my  lance,  hadst  thou 
permitted  me.  As  it  is,  we  have  won  something 
of  good  at  his  hands.  I  was  convinced  of  being 
right,  that  yonder  was  Castle  Torry.  I  paid  mine 
uncle  a  visit  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  but  a 
slip  of  twelve  summers  or  so,  and  have  some  in- 
distinct dream  of  having  moved  in  this  picture 
before." 

"  Then  have  not  you  seen  Sir  Hubert  since  ?" 
inquired  Walter,  with  interest. 

' '  I  think  no  t, "  answered  William,  musing.  '  *  I 
am  certain  I  have  not.  Though  his  nephew,  I 
have,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stem, 
unflinching,  Scottish  man,  ever  since  his  mar- 
riage, lived  far  apart,  seeing  our  family  possessions 
(barred  though  they  now  be)  lie  too  much  on  the 
English  side  for  us  rising  scions  to  appear  as  if 
tampering  with  our  proper  allegiance.  So  I  was 
educated  in  England;  and  believe  me,  Walter, 
I  speak  without  vanity  when  I  say,  I  am  no  con- 
temptible scholar.  I  can  show  thee  clerkly  exer- 
cises that  would  amaze  thy  comprehension." 

"Indeed,"  said  Walter,  with  yet  stronger  in- 
terest ;  but  recurring  to  the  original  topic  he  added, 
"On  your  trying  to  recal  what  you  may  have 
retained  of  your  visit  to  these  scenes,  is  there  no 
special  person,  or  thing  of  special  moment  ? " 

"  NOf  unless  it  be  that  I  remember  leading  you 
by  the  hand  on  yonder  battlements,  and  receiving 
a  reprimand  at  the  hands  of  your  cousin,  the 
stately  Lady  Jane." 

"  Not  my  cousin,  she  is  cousin  of  my  mother." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  reprimand  for  advancing  you 
too  near  the  edge,  and  feigning  to  fling  you  from 
the  giddy  height." 

"Ay,  she  was  ever  a  kind  mother  to  me,  ever 
since  my  own  was  laid  under  the  turf,"  said 
Walter,  with  true  feeling.  "My  father  was  killed 
by  Highland  marauders,  while  I  was  yet  in  in- 
fancy ;  my  mother  stood  not  long  thereafter  the 
oppression  of  cares  and  grief;  and  it  was  then 
the  Lady  Jane  made  me  her  own,  and  reared  me 
for  years  under  her  own  eye.  She  lavished  equal 
kindness  on  me,  I  dare  to  say,  with  that  she  be- 
stowed on  her  only  child,  my  Qousin  Isabella,  as  I 
love  to  call  her." 

**  And  mine  too,  in  truer  sense,"  repeated  Wil* 
JiRTO,  <*  which,  by  the  way,  vomiuda  mo  tJiQt  sbo 


must  now  be  a  well-grown  girl.  I  remember  her 
a  child  some  six  years  my  junior,  and  climbing  to 
my  knee  that  she  might  embrace  myneckinth 
her  fbndHng  arms.  I  may  let  thee  into  a  secret, 
Walter,  concerning  tbis  matter,"  continned  tfae 
speaker,  wjth  his  former  magnificence ;  ''it  was 
onoe  thought  advisable  Isabdla  andlshooldbe 
educated  for  each  other — lord  and  lady— yon 
understand." 

"  What !  within  forbidden  degrees?"  exdaimed 
Walter. 

"  Tush !  The  law  of  forbidden  has  not  come  n 
far  north,  man,"  replied  William.  ''Besides, it 
is  not  a  matter  of  forbidden  d^;ree  at  all,  but  one 
of  love;  in  the  court  of  love  alone  can  the  question 
be  tried,  and  verdict  given." 

"  You  speak  then  as  if  the  case  were  ttiU'^ 
sible,"  rejoined  the  other,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"You  and  I  have  been  companions  in  camp 
abroad  for  some  three  years  now,  and  after  various 
episodes  of  a  fanciful  attachment,  on  yourpsit, 
to  this,  that,  and  the  other  fair  dame,  I  gaosed, 
by  your  own  account,  that  you  had  settled  at  last, 
and  that  within  not  many  months  back,  on  casting 
in  your  fate  with  a  reigning  beauty  south  of  the 
border  —  somewhat  of  distant  kin  to  yoa,  if  1 
wot  aright  too — lovely  as  early  summer,  and  oat 
whose  heart  you  had  entirely  won,  and  to  whom 
you  had  solemnly  plighted." 

"No  more  of  that,  Walter,  as  thou  lovest me," 
cried  William.  ' '  I  gave  you  all  in  the  profoimdest 
confidence,  and  not  even  to  my  own  ears  was  the 
tale  to  be  uttered  again.  Besides,  we  are  just  o& 
the  loch's  edge,  and  must  give  signal." 

Accordingly  he  wound  a  blast  on  his  bugle,  that 
rang  over  lake  and  mountain,  and  was  bonie  oa 
far  echoes  in  distant  vales.     Thrice  the  note  was 
repeated,  till  a  reply  was  wafted  over  the  water 
from  the  tower.     In  a  few  minutes  thereafter  a 
boat  was  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  rock.    The 
warriors  meanwhile    dismounted    and  stretched 
themselves  on  the  grass,  while  the  youth,  who 
followed  at  some  distance,  placed  himself  on  a 
high  stone,  and  surveyed  the  advancing  ciafl,  as  it 
came  lightly  over  the  water.  It  presently  reached 
a  rude  sort  of  quay,  and  showed  four  stalwart 
fellows  armed  to  the  teeth  in  its  managemeDt 
The  knights  embarked  with  the  country  youth 
instantly;  and  having  disincumbered  their  steeds 
of  their  gear,  they  brought  them,  afteraehoit 
struggle,  to  plunge  into  the  tide.     Hdding  them 
by  the  bridle  reins,  they  then  pushed  off,  and  the 
snorting  animals  nobly  swam  for  it.    Pew  minnles 
sufficed  to  bring  them  to  the  rodi.    Graduallj  it 
enlarged  on  their  vision  —  a  bare  retreat,  thouf^ 
here  and  there  in  a  nook,    showing  cultivated 
patches,  and  having  its  loftier  edges  and  peaks 
crowned    with    embattled    and    turreted  walis» 
gloomy  and  massive.   Sir  Hubert  had  expected  his 
nepheVs  arrival,  and  with  some  att^dauts  was 
in  waiting  at  the  small  landing-place.    He  was  a 
stout  knight,  of  ordinary  statui'o,  with  short  ^^ 
zled  locks  seen  beneath  bis  steel  headpiece,  a  keen 
grey  eye,  sharp  mouth,  and  etropgly  out  jw»e» 
His  whole  air  spoke  Yiyaoity>  snd  deoiiioDf  ^ 
itordiness,    With  tb^so  be  mtipi  mxam  ^f  ^^ 
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politest,  and  a  smile  now  and  again  playing  on 
features  once  and  e^en  yet  handsome,  that  ladies 
must  secretly  have  aspired  to  win.  He  received 
the  yoaths  most  heartily,  and  led  them  immedi- 
ately off  to  the  inner  court.  A  steep,  nairow, 
corkscrew  stair  gave  access  to  an  upper  chamber  — 
the  only  one  of  state  in  this  cyry  —  and  here  was 
foand  the  Lady  Jane.  She  was  tall  for  woman, 
and  of  most  comely  aspect,  with  pale  but  regular 
featores,  a  hazel  eye,  dark  and  soft,  and  raven 
hair  having  yet  all  its  pristine  gloss.  The  proud 
neck  and  the  curled  lip  were  not  less  in  their 
prime.  She  vied  with  the  knight  in  spirit ;  and 
in  harmony,  bating  their  pleasant  banter  (which 
truly  but  served  to  evince  the  harmony  the  more), 
they  were  most  conspicuously  one.  Sir  Hubert 
ever  declared  on  honour  he  had  been  nigh  stormed 
by  fair  ladies  in  his  youth,  soliciting  his  hand ; 
but  his  wife  had,  by  her  superior  fervency,  borne 
off  the  bell,  like  St.  Anthony's  grunter. 

''Ay,  to  knead  a  mongrel  Southerner,"  replied 
the  lady,  "  into  the  shape  of  a  parcel  decent  Scot- 
tish knight  and  true  man." 

''Which  kneading  accounts  for  arms  and 
shoulders  of  mine  being  black  and  blue  over  night, 
goodwife,"  rejoined  the  knight,  with  a  burst  of 
merriment.  "£ut  where  is  Bell?  She  will  rc- 
eognise  h^  cousins,  I  wist.'' 

The  Lady  Jane  had  given  the  youths  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  now  signalled  to  an  attendant 
to  bring  refreshments,  while  another  summoned 
"  the  lovely  Isabella.''     Presently  in  walked  this 
object  of  general  request.     She  was  a  girl  still 
under  seventeen,  but  tall  and  well  filled  in  figure — 
8  figure  too  of  rare  symmetry  and  rounded  beauty. 
In  face  she  more  resembled  the  knight  than  the 
Lady  Jane.  It  was  not  a  face  of  angelic  beauty,  but 
rather  of  sweetness,  intelligence,   and  yet  not  a 
httle  hauteur.     The    head  was  developed  in  a 
Ailness  and  proportion  that  at  once  seized  the  eye, 
while  dusters  of  very  dark  brown  hair  hung  in 
dishevelled  profusion  on  her  ivory  neck.    With 
much  of  womanly  manner  and   appearance  she 
had  not  yet  lost  that  air  of  girlish  attraction  of 
which  the  romantic  fancy  most  approves.    William 
de  Graeme  forthwith  imagined  her  most  won- 
derfully olteired — grown  --improved — and  in  his 
secret  hearty  not  lovely  perhaps,  but  most  love- 
able.    Was  he  in  love  at  first  glance  ?    Be  that 
as  it  may.     Isabella  received  both  with  kindness, 
although  perhaps  giving  a  warmer  smile  to  Wal- 
ter, since  he  had  more  recently  been  her  compa- 
nion.   This  reception  seemed  to  make  Walter 
perflsetly  happy,  after  the  quiet  disposition  of  his 
natare ;  and  preeently  he  was  seated  by  Isabella's 
side,  giving  her  a  glowing  relation  of  all  he  had 
seen  and  undergone  in  his  late  vicissitudes  abroad. 
She  listened  and  smiled  with  her  clear  eyes  and 
sweet  mottth,  and,  as  William's  furtive  eye  de- 
clared, was  altogether  a  girl  of  decided  fascination. 
But  Sir  Hubert  drew  his  attention  by  his  war- 
like details.     He  ohuokled  over  the  accession  of 
two  such  stalwart  volunteers;  and  as  he  seized 
the  win^flask,  with  a  hand  that<  played  about  it 
with  the  fioimiliarity  of  old  usage,  he  pledged  their 
healths  most  beaeeming^y.  His  tower,  he  declared, 


and  as  they  might  see  by  making  inspection,  was 
a  very  beehive  of  warlike  order  and  working. 
Every  element  they  could  command  was  in  prepa- 
ration and  indeed  ready.  ''A  lousy  Englisher, 
they  call  Peter  de  Wode,  a  cruel,  crafty  hound," 
he  said,  "  lies  at  L— ,  and  vows  to  have  his  will 
of  us  water-Boarts  some  fine  day.  But  he  may 
come  out  to  shear,  and  go  home  shorn,  my  lads ; 
as,  I  pray  God,  we  may  have  speedy  opportunity 
,  of  showing." 

I  Hereupon  the  Lady  Jane  gave  a  long  and  per- 
haps somewhat  tedious  detail  of  all  the  vicissitudes 
they  had  undergone,  their  losses,  and  their  retreats, 
within  the  past  few  months;  ever  indeed  since  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Falkirk  had  been  fought,  in 
which  the  Scottish  hero,  William  Wallace,  had, 
through  the  foulest  treacheiy,  suffered  defeat.  She 
concluded  by  asking  how  and  where  the  young 
knights  had  spent  the  interval  of  some  couple  of 
months  or  so,  during  which  their  arrival  from  the 
South  had  been  dtuly  looked  for.  To  this  Wil- 
liam gave  answer  by  describing  the  aspect  of 
things  southward,  and  the  desperate  shifts  of  cir- 
cuit and  skulking  to  which  they  had  been  put,  in 
making  their  most  tedious  way. 

"  Well,  now  that  you  are  here,  make  the  most 
of  it!"  said  Sir  Hubert,  rising  briskly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  thought  William  to  himself,  "  in 
more  senses  than  one^  if  I  had  my  own  inclination 
only  to  satisfy.    But  we  shall  see." 

Meanwhile  the  knight  guided  them  to  overlook 
the  defences  of  the  place,  and  to  point  out,  while 
heaven's  light  yet  lasted,  all  the  points  of  neces- 
sary interest  in  the  surrounding  district  —  neces- 
sary when  the  times  and  their  peculiar  situation 
were  considered.  As  they  progressed  round  the 
little  citadel,  and  the  deep  shades  of  evening  fell, 
Sir  Hubert  gradually  got  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  Walter  about  foreign  scenes ;  and,  by 
and  bye,  as  the  knight's  hearty  laugh  echoed 
through  the  building,  these  two  turned  a  comer, 
leaving  William  in  tihe  rear,  and  now  quite  alone. 
It  was  a  little  retreat,  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and 
having  a  small  turf  bower,  where  seated,  a  person 
might  dangle  his  feet  over  a  small  parapet  into 
empty  space,  sheer  above  the  rippling  water  some 
dozen  feet  below.  In  this  place  and  posture 
William  seated  himself.  His  abstivction  had  in- 
creased till  now  he  held  with  himself  an  internal 
soliloquy ;  and  I  am  nigh  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
it  was  somewhat  to  the  following  purport.  But 
mine  eyes  have  perused  the  inevitable  record,  et 
Utera  scripta  manet, 

"Who  would  have  thought  it,"  said  he, 
"that  the  gallant,  the  handsome,  nay,  the 
princely  William  de  Graeme,  as  some  flatterers 
have  called  me,  should  be  so  victimised  ?  What 
do  I  feel  for  my  cousin  Isabella  ?  Nothing  like 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  as  of  old  —  nothing 
like  the  kind  care  of  near  kinship —  nothing  like 
the  disinterested  favour  of  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance —  but,  if  I  am  not  blind  to  my  own  emo- 
tions, it  is  love — absolute  love.  Yea,  here  is  a 
scrape!  First,"  he  said,  counting  off  on  his 
fingers,  "  there  was  Q— -,  a  girl  whom  I  de- 
votedly loYed,  and  to  whom  I  vowed  faith  un« 
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dying ;  secondly,  M ,  wbo  received  a  similar 

pledge,  when  G was    jilted;     then     came 

F ,  whom  I  thought  I  loved  most  deeply  of 

all,  but  a  short  week  drove  her  from  my  recol- 
lection ;  lastly  occurs  Geraldine.  All  these 
named  were  scattered  at  wide  distances,  and  not 
within  compass  of  my  native  home.  But  Geral- 
dine is  of  nearer  tie  —  of  kin  to  me^  both  by  birth 
and  marriage  —  her  father's  towers  within  sight 
of  those  once  my  father  s  —  my  love  to  her  avowed 
to  the  separate  heads  of  our  houses,  and  an  en- 
gagement solemnly  contracted  between  us.  Kot 
three  months  it  is  since  we  parted  in  grief  and 
despair — I  to  win  my  spurs  when  I  would  re- 
turn and  claim  my  bride,  she  to  waste,  in  solitude 
and  longing,  the  hours  that  should  elapse  till  my 
return.  But,  alas,  poor  Geraldine  1  I  remember 
still  her  exquisite  beauty  and  sweetness ;  but  my 
love  for  her,  I  fear,  was  nought.  At  all  events,  the 
avowal  on  my  port  now  of  fervency  and  truth 
would  not  be  worth  a  silver  groat,  if  at  any  time 
it  was  worth  more.  I  am  the  most  unlucky  of 
youths  —  in  endless  scrapes  through  this  folly  of 
love  fever — and  now  in  what  may  be  the  worst 
scrape  of  all,  for  to  Sir  Hubert  I  must  behave  with 
uprightness  that  can  know  no  wavering.  The 
affections  of  his  daughter  must,  in  my  eyes,  be 
sacred,  in  whatever  light  I  may  eventually  be  in- 
terested in  them." 

With  this  doughty  resolve,  the  fickle  youth 
arose,  for  the  vesper  bell  was  tolling  over  the  loch, 
from  the  highest  turret.  He  sought  the  supper- 
chamber,  and  there  joined  the  company  as  betbre. 
Sir  Hubert  loved  his  wine,  and  so  the  bravest 
hours  of  the  night  were  consumed  in  revelry,  in 
which  William  bore  an  active,  Walter  almost  an 
entirely  passive,  share.  Isabella  retired  early 
with  her  mother.  As  the  girl's  rounded  form 
vanished  at  the  door,  WilUam,  who  had  manifested 
before  her  a  hilarity  of  manner  and  spirit,  which 
she  seemed  to  greet  as  most  approved  gallantry, 
considered  with  himself —  "  Hitherto  it  has  been 
with  me  —  Vent,  vidi,  vici.  Shall  it  be  so  once 
more,  and  is  this  sweet  girl  in  reality  doomed  to 
be  mine?"  The  same  thought  recurred,  as  after 
a  drowsy  chat  with  his  friend  Walter,  both  of 
them  stretched  themselves  on  separate  couches,  in 
the  same  sleeping  apartment.  "My  cousin!" 
murmured  thie  restless  youth,  **  who  woidd  have 
thought  it  ?  Is  it  within  possible  things  that  wc 
may  yet  be  united  ?  There  is  the  forbidden  de- 
gree —  and  there  again  is  Isabella's  own  inclina- 
tion, which  I  half  dreamed  to-day  was  towards 
Walter  —  and  there,  last  of  all,  is  the  disposition 
of  the  Lady  Jane  and  that  of  her  father.  The 
Lady  Jane,  I  know,  sees  a  very  dear  relation  in  this 
poor  Walter  —  whereas  Sir  Hubert  may  be  my 
friend  or  not,  as  the  whim  might  seize  him.  The 
point  seems  to  be,  whether  they  could  ever  dream 
of  Isabella  being  mine*  If  proposed,  would  their 
'  amaBement  not  equal  their  aversion  ?  Wherefore, 
again  I  must  warn  myself  to  exert  caution." 

He  slept  and  slept  soundly  on  the  top  of  his 
generosity.  Next  morning  he  was  ready  to  see 
and  admire  as  before ;  and  with  every  glance,  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  he  imbibed  new  and  copious 


draughts  at  the  fountain  of  lore.    Still,  not  mnch 
time  was  permitted  for  this  agreeable  di?enion, 
since,  as  much  as  possible.  Sir  Hubert  kept  his 
men  busy  at  exercises  of  discipline,  when,  of     | 
course,   the  young  cavaliers  had  to  give  chief     i 
countenance ;  and  when  these  exercises  of  disci- 
pline  were  intermitted,   others   of  a  conviyial 
nature  came  on,  at  which  they  were  also  expected 
to  bear  a  ready  part.      Walter  usually  did  his 
duty  in  both  respects  lightly,  and  was  off  on  some 
little  business  or  other  of  ingenuity  and  adven- 
ture, till  the  whole  garrison  learned  and  admired 
the   elasticity  and  hardihood  of  his  character. 
William,  witii  higher  bearing,  was  less  the  sol- 
diers' man;  and  it  was  thus,  on  escaping  £rom 
the  knight,  he  was  oftener  found  than  Walter  in 
his  cousin's  bower,  where  she  sat,  it  might  be, 
at  her  embroidery,  or  perhaps  touching  the  lute 
or  harp,  both  of  which  she  played  exquisitelv. 
The  acquaintance  then  Beem.ed  thus  running  on 
admirably,  when,  all  at  once,  a  little  trifle  oe- 
curred,  which  somewhat  marred  the  even  course 
of  events.     While,  one  evening,  he  sat  within  tiie 
turf  seat,  spouting  in  Isabella's  ear  some  verses 
of  his  own  composition,  a  sentinel  suddenly  ghded 
across  the  range  of  their  vision,  in  a  distant  angle 
of  the  court.     There  was  something  other  than 
usual  in  his  step  and  glance,  as  he  ghded  past; 
and  as  the  cousins  mutually  witnessed  both,  and 
marked  them,  the  incident  set  them  on  reflecUoQ. 
William  discovered  the  soldier  to  be  none  other 
than  that  same  youth  who  had,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival,  been  his  own  and  Walter's  com- 
panion across  the  lake.     This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  apparitions  of  the  same  kind,  in  which 
the  lad  invariably  presented  himself,  with  the 
same  stealthy  step  and  peculiar  glanoe,  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments.     At  length,  so  pal- 
pable was  the  incident,  that  to  its  indirect  influence 
William  imputed  a  gradual  coldness  and  caprice 
of  manner,  which  Isabella  now  began  most  tan- 
talisingly  to  show.     Now  she  was  cordial— her 
eyes  would  sparkle,  and  her  colour  came  tumui- 
tuously,  as  he  met  and  greeted  her ;  ogam  she 
strove  to  avoid  his  very  presence,  and,  if  in  his 
company,  to  place  herself  anywhere  but  by  his 
side.     Such  caprice  cost  him,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  many  an  tmeasy  hour.    His  conquest* 
had  hitherto  been  easy,  and  the  trial  of  meetiDg 
with  indifference,  and,  much  more,  with  positive 
aversion,   was  not  less  intolerable  than  nove*. 
Sometimes  he  would  exhibit  a  proper  degree  ^^ 
spirit,    as  he  thought;    and  when  all  the  old 
attractions  of  person  and  manner  had  produced 
but  small  effect,  he  would  feign  indifference  and 
loftiness  on  his  side  in  turn;  but  he  never  found 
that  this  answered  his  purpose  one  whit  the  more. 
What  then-was  to  be  done  ?    He  was  pledged  to 
Geraldine — yet  it  was  certain,  in  his  innennost 
heart,  he  loved  Isabella.     Yet  that  he  might  not 
inveigle  the  latter  into  either  attachment  or  even 
the  slightest  hint  of  love,  he  was,  if  poeohle, 
resolved — for  he  had  yet  his  spurs  to  win,  mo. 
ere  that,  could  not  avow  his  wish  and  second  it 
with  the  offer  of  his  hand.     If  prematurely,  tto 
he  should  engage  irith  hid  oira  cousin,  yfo^ 
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would  fate  land  him,  suppose,  between  that  en- 
gagement and  the  expected  consummation  on  his 
obtaining  knighthood,  another  '^  change  might 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream"  (as  past  expe- 
rience had  taught  him,  eyen  in  all  his  fervency, 
to  fear).  It  was  a  hard  question;  and  sometimes, 
for  this  very  reason,  he  blessed  his  stars  that 
Isabella  did  entertain  reserve,  at  whatever  cost  to 
his  pride  and  his  love  together.  For  that  aided 
him  in  maintaining  the  resolve  he  had  made,  that 
neither  tongue  nor  hand  would  commit  him  so 
egregiously  in  his  love  here^  as  on  several  occasions 
both  had  already  done.  He  became  the  victim, 
therefore,  of  highly  pent-up  passions.  But  a  worse 
degree  of  these  even  was  awaiting  him. 

He  was  one  evening  hanging  over  the  parapet, 
a  few  feet  above  what  was  called  the  turf  walk, 
and  which  more  than  once  he  had  traversed  in 
Isabella's  company.  He  was  gazing,  in  a  gloomy 
fit  of  thought,  over  the  placid  extent  of  water, 
where  it  lay  in  the  nearly  level  rays  of  the  west- 
em  sun,  "a  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold." 
Suddenly  the  clank  of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  a 
footstep  below  arrested  his  attention.  Looking 
down,  he  beheld  the  young  recruit  already  more 
than  once  alluded  to.  Presently,  as  he  paced  to 
and  fro,  and  seemed  in  thought  as  deep  as  that  of 
William  himself,  a  light  form  glided  along  the 
walk,  and  was  close  beside  him  ere  he  perceived. 
Both  gazed  attentively  at  each  other;  but  Isabella 
(for  it  was  she),  bending  her  head  to  the  sentiners 
deep  salute,  was  passing  on,  when,  after  a  struggle 
of  hesitation,  to  William's  surprise  he  recalled  her 
by  name.  ' *  Think  me  not  insolent,  lady,"  said  he, 
"if  I  presume  to  say  a  few  words  of  warning  to  you. 
Heaven  knows  I  do  it  With  a  faithful  purpose." 

Isabella  exhibited  amazement;  but  her  calm- 
ness of  temperament  enabled  her  to  suppress  the 
feeling  outwardly,  and  to  listen  with  urgent 
curiosity. 

"  You  are,  I  fear  me,  in  love,"  began  this  most 
trusty  man-at-arms,  with  as  much  of  question 
however,  implied  in  his  tone  and  words,  as  con- 
fident assertion. 

"That  is  presumptuously  enough,  but  still 
fairly  said,"  answered  the  lady,  coolly.  "  Go  on." 
"  But  I  fear  also,  if  your  affections  are  fixed  on 
William  de  Gi^aeme,"  went  on  the  undaunted 
youth,  most  earnestly,  "  they  hang  by  a  rotten 
and  treacherous  bough." 

The  cavalier  above,  on  hearing  these  words, 
gave  a  start  in  his  concealment,  and  would  have 
leaped  down  to  take  the  slanderer  by  the  throat ; 
but  the  appearance  of  his  cousin  caught  and 
arrested  his  attention.  She  first  fiushed,  and  then 
grew  pale.  The  very  name  of  love  to  William 
de  Graeme,  it  almost  seemed,  was  the  mention  of 
an  idea  that  had  never  occurred  to  her,  and  which 
some  obstacle  of  nature  or  accident  prevented  her 
from  taking  in  as  even  a  possibility.  She  passed 
her  hand  across  her  forehead  in  thought — then 
reflected,  with  her  eyes  set  keenly  on  the  speaker 
— and  finally,  with  a  rapid  vivacity,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Your  speech  smacks  as  if  you  had  something  to 
lay  to  my  cousin's  charge.  Is  there  such  a  thing, 
and  what  is  ite  iiature  ?" 


"Yea,  there  w  such  a  thing,"  answered  the 
soldier,  firmly.  "  It  is  that  he  has  already  more 
than  once  avowed  love  to  ears  of  hapless  victims, 
who  trusted  to  his  faith  and  were  deceived. 
EinaUy  he  is,  at  this  instant,  under  engagement 
to  one  who  is,  as  people  estimate^  both  lovely  and 
young  and  innocent.  I  can  certify  the  very  name 
if  you  desire  it,  lady — for  you  know  whetice  I 
come,  and  what  is  my  hereditary  duty  to  your 
father's  house.  Yet  this  last  engagement  will 
not,  I  judge,  be  more  sacredly  kept  by  him  than 
those  preceding.  Once  again  he  will  approve 
himself  man-swom  and  niddering." 

Isabella,  with  much  interest,  put  a  few  more 
questions,  which  sufficiently  elicited  information 
that  told  sadly  in  William's  disfavour.  She  then 
thanked  the  youth,  and  after  looking  at  him  more 
closely  than  ever,  as  he  shrunk  back  the  cape  of  a 
huge  surcoat  drawn  up  about  his  features,  she 
smiled  proudly,  and  telling  him  to  apprehend 
nought  for  her,  she  moved  off.  Meanwhile,  Wil- 
liam's burning  shame  and  horror  may  be  con- 
ceived. Yet  what  help  was  there  for  it  ?  Every 
word  spoken  was  truth.  To  attack  the  lad 
for  his  bold  charges  would  only  tend  to  make 
matters  worse,  and  throwing  him  into  the  loch  be 
a  resort  very  little  better.  Then  candidly  to  ex- 
pound to  Isabella  his  by-past  history  would 
involve  the  very  declaration  of  love  he  wished 
above  all  things,  in  the  meantime,  to  repress,  and 
might,  moreover,  waken  feelings  that  no  after 
effort  would  be  able  to  quench.  In  such  circum- 
stances, after  he  had  watched  until  he  saw  Isabella 
return  calmly  from  the  turf  seat,  he  slowly  wended 
his  way  into  the  castle's  interior.  He  saw  her  no 
more  that  night ;  and  in  a  most  unenviable  frame 
of  mind  he  sought  his  couch,  to  toss  restlessly 
upon  it  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  night. 
He  bitterly  envied  the  deep  slumber  which  Walter 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  active,  deliberate, 
and  most  decisive  powers. 

On  the  day  next,  and  for  several  days,  the 
manner  of  his  cousin,  to  his  astonishment,  was 
not  any  different  from  its  former  bearing.  But  all 
at  once  it  underwent  a  change.  She  would  shake 
him  coldly  by  the  hand — the  face  that  never  had 
before  been  turned  to  his,  without  a  mutual  smile 
being  interchanged,  turned  freezingly  or  disdain- 
fully away  from  his  glance — and  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  that  used  to  address  him  gleefully  as  a 
child,  were  now  those  of  slight  and  disregard.  At 
first  he  could  hardly  believe  in  the  revolution.  ' 
The  Lady  Jane  still  prosed  affectionately  to  him  of 
her  family  history,  and  Sir  Hubert  stiU  loved  him 
as  his  right  hand  trencherman,  and  his  counsellor 
in  matters  connected  with  the  impending  warfare : 
but  what  amends  could  these  circumstances  make 
for  the  dead  weight  that  now,  without  cessation, 
oppressed  him  ?  His  misery  went  on  increasing 
by  the*  hour.  In  the  first  place,  such  had  been 
Isabella's  previous  caprice,  that  he  could  not  offer 
the  slightest  opinion  as  to  what  her  feelings  might 
be,  or  rather  have  been,  towards  him.  He  could 
not  therefore  be  judge  whether,  at  present,  her 
conduct — distant  and  even  coldly  and  insultingly 
unkind-^ -vras  dictated  by  pique^  or  bjr  decided 
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If  jViqtte/fid  hh  half-streng^led  Tamrity 
imce  or  twico  suggested,  he  might  still  hope  to 
comfert  himdelf ;  it",  however,  poaitive  dislike,  as 
m  his  gloom  of  spirits  he  was  most  apt  to  belieye, 
there  'vf  as  nothing  before  him  but  despair.  Wlio 
eould  have  believed  it — the  gallant,  handsome, 
ever-conquering  cavalier,  "WUliam  de  Graeme, 
foiled,  tortured,  and  completely  set  at  nought  by 
a  young  inexperienced  girl,  whom,  not  many 
years  before,  he  cotdd  well  remember  having 
dandled  on  his  knee  ?  In  the  plight  to  which  ho 
was  reduced,  with  rising  spirit  he  would  some- 
times  take  resolution  of  appealing  to  Isabella  her- 
self, on  the  score  of  her  unaccountable  conduct  ; 
but  then  in  came  the  bugbear  of  the  declaration, 
which  past  experience  had  given  him  at  length 
firmness  sufficient  to  keep  sealed  within  his  lips — 
and  so  the  idea  of  an  explanation  was  relinquished. 
How  then  was  it  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this 
torment  of  suspense  ? 

In  an  impetuous  moment,  he  resolved  to  con- 
fide in  Walter ;  but  even  this  resort  was  denied 
him.  As  if  to  add  tenfold  to  his  agony,  his  eyes 
became  all  at  once  open  to  the  fact — or  its  appear- 
ance at  least — that  Walter  was  his  rival.  Isabella 
began  to  smile  upon  him  with  more  than  mere 
grace.  '  He  was  seen  constantly  planting  himself 
by  her  side,  as  opportunity  offered  j  and  she  was 
Seen  as  constantly  receiving  all  his  advances  with 
a  frankness,  which,  in  his  heart,  William  would 
fain  have  considered  most  heartless  coquetry.  The 
Lady  Jane  also  seemed  to  favour  his  budding 
aspirations;  and  between  mother  and  daughter, 
Walter  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  favour  and 
bliss.  All  this  while,  William  wandered  about, 
the  victim  of  gloom  and  despondency,  his  whole 
mind  occupied  in  most  dismal  reflections  on  the 
consequences  of  his  infirm  resolution,  and  casting 
about  various  plans  which  might  enable  him  to 
abandon,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  scene  of  so 
much  hopeless  torment,  and  seek  his  fortune  else- 
where. Yet  it  was  hard  to  decide.  He  had  occa- 
sionally "observed  some  glimpse  of  joy;"  not 
that  Isabella  ever  relaxed  the  most  invidious  dis- 
tinctions  which  had  all  at  once  begun  to  mark  her 
conduct,  but  that  he  discerned,  or  thought  he  did 
at  least,  some  token  of  particular  favours  on  the 
part  of  the  good  knight  and  his  lady,  which  gave 
him  hope  that  they  were  not  indifferent  to  his 
cherished  thoughts.  But,  again,  how  could  these 
be  at  all  matters  of  cognisance  to  them  ?  He  had 
never  disclosed  a  whisper  of  his  love ;  and  though 
his  gloomy  and  abstracted  air  might  tell  a  tale, 
how  could  it  be  that  their  conjectures  should  hit 
so  certainly  on  the  cause  ? 

He  was  witnessed,  one  morning,  in  his  strain  of 
"  melancholy  madness,"  pacing  alone  the  loftiest 
battlements.    Sleep  now  never  refreshed  him.  He 

,  arose  haggard  and  worn  from  his  couch  —  food 
hardly  passed  his  lips  in  a  measure  to  sust'ain  the 
S3vere  exercises  of  the  day ;  and  the  wine  he  often 
drank  with  avidity,  if  haply  he  might  drown  his 

,  0  vre,  seemed  rather  merely  to  seethe  than  inspire 
his  brain.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  looking  over  the 
calm  mirror  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  distant  blue 
hills  on  the  east,  his  thoughts  wandering  bitterly 


flMnnhid  own  <f orlotai  oonfttkin  lo  the  jteoBiBelaeii 
of  his  past  folly,  and  espedally  to  the  mtanmj 
of  the  forsaken  Gefaldine;  his  eye  caa^  among 
the  distant  mountain  pnies  filling  thegorges  of  tibe 
hills,  the  gianee  of  moving  stc^  In  a  moment 
his  attention  was  absorbed.  A  long  hne  of  anned 
figures  moved  stealthily  under  the  forest  cover, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  hollows  aboat  the 
base  of  the  hills.  There  eonid  be  no  doubt  this 
was  the  menaced  English  force  under  Sir  Peter 
de  Wode  at  last.  Sir  Hubert  had  l<mg  expected 
him;  William,  therefore,  hastened  to  inform  him  of 
the  signs  of  coming  conflict.  The  infimnation  re- 
sounded in  a  minute  throughout  the  little  gar- 
rison. Every  man  was  without  delay  afoot,  imd 
the  whole  place  rung  with  the  hoarse  calls  of  the 
men  to  each  other,  the  rapid  tramp  of  their  feet, 
and  the  lumbering  of  war  engines  in  the  staiiis, 
or  on  the  battlements.  All  eyes  jr&e  tiien  fixed 
on  the  distant  shore. 

This  Sir  Peter  de  Wode  was  a  most  redoubtable 
champion  of  the  opposing  party.  He  wtB  famed 
throughout  the  country,  alike  for  his  unheard-of 
ferocity  and  his  invulnerable  skilL  The  anticipa- 
tions then,  firom  his  present  movement,  were  botli 
anxious  and  wcU-grounded,  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
risen  of  Ldch  Torry.  The  suspense  was,  however, 
not  doomed  to  be  lengthened.  The  heat  of  the 
day  had  hardly  passed,  when  the  Engiiah  force 
had  deployed  into  open  position  on  the  ikon.  It 
seemed  a  formidable  band  of  men,  literally  dad  in 
steel ;  and,  by  their  regular  array,  a  leagnerof  no 
ordinary  character  might  be  expected.  A  losg 
line  of  tents  speedily  arose  like  exhalations  on  the 
ground ;  and  lie  red  banner  of  St.  Geoi^,  pitched 
into  a  mound  in  the  centre,  had  its  broad  fulds 
shaken  from  the  staff  and  given  to  the  wind. 
These  preparations  having  been  made,  a  smUi 
boat  was  seen  pushing  off  from  the  shore,  and  with 
a;white  flag  in  its  prow  rowed  swiftly  across  for 
the  islet  fortress.  Sir  Hubert  instantly  tamed 
out  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  detachment;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  nephew  on  the  one  hand,  and  "Walter 
de  Polmaise  on  the  other,  took  up  his  position  on 
an  esplanade,  right  above  the  fortified  landing- 
place,  thereto  receive  his  unwelcome  (or  welcome 
as  he  counted  them)  visitants.  He  stood  withhii 
fine  martial  figure  thrown  slightly  forward  in  ad- 
vance, his  eye  keenly  directed,  and  his  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  pununel  of  his  sword.  The  blue  flag 
of  Scotland,  with  its  huge  lion  rampant,  was 
streaming  from  the  loftiest  battlement,  rig^toTcr 
his  head. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  somewhat  critical 
interest,  that  the  Lady  Jane  was  staticHied  with 
her  daughter  in  a  deep  window  recess,  directly 
overlooking  the  scene  of  interview  between  the  two 
redoubted  champions. 

"Observe,  my  daughter,"  said  the  former,  "how 
handsome  in  figure  and  noble  in  air  is  yourcousm 
William.  In  all  my  experience,  and  it  has  been 
much  both  in  court  and  camp  (this  was  a  favonnte 
asseveration),  I  tell  you  I  have  never  seen  yon^ 
to  compete  with  him  in  penonal  accompli«h- 
ment." 

Isabella  affected  to  notice  neither  ito  youth  nor 
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the  remark,  and  Lady  Tame,  Bittx  a  slftori  paiiBe> 
saw  fit  to  letam  to  tbe  charge. 

**  And  if  my  obserration  serve  me  right/'  she 
oontiniiodf  glancing  askance  at  her  dau^ter, 
**  William  has  a  heart  capable  of  as  noble  thoughts, 
and  a  hand  of  as  noble  deeds,  as  his  eye  and  car- 
riage are  those  of  princely  majesty.'' 

"  Opportunity  must  have  been  very  backward  to 
him  then,"  at  length  said  Isabella,  with  a  slight 
kugh,  ^' since  he  has  not  as  yet  become  famed 
for  one  or  the  other.  There  is  cousin  Walter,  on 
the  other  hand,  known  even  now  for  the  part  of  a 
daring  and  most  chivalrous  warrior." 

**  Cousin  Walter ! "  echoed  the  lady,  opening  her 
eyes  wide.  '*  Why,  he  is  but  a  boy,  and  a  boy, 
moreover,  of  no  more  than  ordinary  parts,  though 
a  good  and  generous  enough  youth  in  the  main. 
Walter  has  no  more  pret^sions  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  William,  I  trow,  than  has  yonder  old 
grey  beard  villain  to  mount  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land." 

Isabella  compressed  her  lips  in  silence,  as  if  she 
had  a  difierait  opinion,  and  was  satisfied  to  main- 
tain it,  while  her  eye  settled  on  the  scene  going 
on  wi^out.  Her  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
for  a  httle  while  unable  to  overcome  the  astonish- 
ment she  had  displayed.  She  was  an  astute 
woman  in  most  things,  but  here  was  a  little  en- 
tanglement which  seemed  to  deiy  her  penetration. 
''Ay ! "  she  muttered,  " this  gear  needs  mending, 
I  trow ;  Cousin  Walter,  indeed  ! " 

Meanwhile,  perhaps,  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter 
were  not,  after  aU,  of  the  precise  nature  her  words 
would  have  indicated ;  for  her  eye,  after  wander- 
ing over  the  group  round  the  landing-place  with- 
out, was  caught  by  an  incident  which  there  at  the 
moment  occurred.  Sir  Peter  de  Wode,  coming 
alongside,  had  stood  up  in  his  barge,  and,  after 
exchanging  grave  salutations  with  his  foe,  was 
leaning  forward,  as  if  desirous  to  touch  the  rock, 
that  he  might  come  even  into  personal  contact 
with  Sir  Hubert.  But  firom  the  awkwardness  of 
his  boatmen,  or  the  difficult  nature  of  the  landing- 
place,  he  fmled  in  effecting  his  object.  There- 
npon  William  de  Graeme,  seizing  the  end  of 
a  birchen  rope,  which  was  strung  through  a  ring 
in  the  side  of  tiie  rock,  sprang  lightly  off  the  quay 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  English  crew.  Peter 
de  Wode,  grimly  showing  his  teeth  in  the  centre 
of  his  shaggy  beard,  instantly  collared  the  im- 
petuous youth  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  pointed  a  gleaming  dagger  at  his  throat. 
But  William  was  not  to  be  so  daunted. 

"  Grip  for  grip  is  fair  play,  as  we  say  in  Scot- 
land," he  exclaimed,  taking  the  fierce  old  knight 
by  the  breast,  and  in  turn  predominating  over  him 
with  his  lofty  form,  and  his  steel  knife  ready  for 
instant  service.  Both  for  an  instant  stood  in  such 
unMendly  embrace — the  eyes  of  Sir  Peter  gleam- 
ing like  lighted  charcoal,  and  his  nether  jaw,  with 
its  garnishment  of  shining  tusks,  showing  like 
that  of  some  beasts  of  prey,  while  William,  over- 
topping him  by  a  head,  his  eyes  flashing  broadly, 
and  his  lip  curled  in  angry  disdain,  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  a  young  Hercules.  The 
half-struggle  elicited  a  shout  from  the  garrison, 
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the  chief  share  of  which  went  of  coune  to  the 
credit  of  William's  fearless  daring. 

"  Te  can  say  much,  my  springald/'  at  lengthi 
said  the  English  warrior,  slowly  relaxing  his  hold, 
**  when  ye  can  say  that  your  hand  was  on  Peter  de 
Wode's  beard.  At  ano&er  time  ye  could  noty  I 
wot,  draw  it  so  easily  to  your  side  again." 

''At  another  time,  I  wont  be  wanting  in  the 
boldness  to  make  at  least  a  fair  trial,"  answered 
William,  undauntedly,  now  springing  back  on  tho 
rock,  when,  by  pulling  on  the  rope  he  still  held, 
he  had  brought  the  boat  completely  alongside. 
Sir  Peter  de  Wode  laughed  aloud,  with  the  bitter 
cacchination  of  the  hyena,  but  made  no  further 
reply  than  by  stretching  out  his  hand  to  Sir  Hu- 
bert with  the  words,  "  Sir  Hubert  do  Twisedale, 
we  have  often  heard  of  each  other,  and  that,  meet 
when  we  might,  we  would  prove  no  mean  foes.  I 
come  on  purpose  to  clasp  your  hand  and  drink  a 
cup  of  wine  with  you,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  ere 
we  engage  in  strife.  Will  you  thus  pledge  me^ 
that  our  strife  wiU  not  be  the  sham  of  novices,  or 
the  vain  courtesies  of  your  carpet  knights." 

"With  right  good  will,"  cried  Sir  Hubert, 
wringing  the  proffered  hand  with  a  grin,  not  less 
deadly  than  that  with  which  Sir  Peter  proffered  the 
grasp.  He  then  shouted  for  flagons  to  be  forth- 
with brought ;  and  on  these  being  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  blood-red  liquid,  he  wrung  Sir 
Peter's  hand  once  more.  "Do  me  reason,"  he 
cried,  lifting  the  cup  to  his  open  visor,  "  as,  with 
the  help  of  God  and  St.  Andrew,  I  am  ready  to 
do  you,  whenever  ye  choose  to  come  on." 

The  English  knight  took  the  deadly  pledge — 
grim  illustration  of  those  savage  times —  and  with 
their  hands  mutually  enclasped,  they  at  the  same 
moment  raised  their  cups,  and,  with  eye  fixed  on 
eye,  drained  them  to  the  bottom.  "  Now,"  added 
Sir  Peter,  turning  to  push  off,  "  I  shall  rise  from 
the  water's  edg^  yonder,  when,  like  the  vulture, 
I  shall  have  drank  the  richest  blood  of  my  prey." 
"Ay,"  replied  Sir  Hubert,  "but  bear  in  mind 
the  eagle  has  yet  a  feller  swoop  than  ever  vul- 
ture made.  Tet  fear  not — ye  may  be  stricken, 
but  the  nobler  bird  has  no  taste  for  carrion  blood 
—  it  will  only  be  spilled  upon  the  ground,  there 
to  corrupt  in  the  face  of  heaven." 

Such  was  the  parting  taunt,  as  Sir  Peter,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  signed  to  his  crew  to  push 
off,  and  presently  the  boat  was  again  plying  its 
way  across  the  water.  Those  on  the  .nxuc  stood 
watching  its  progress,  until  it  was  seen  to  touch 
the  distant  beach,  and  the  upright  form  of  the 
English  warrior  sprang  ashore.  "  He  is  an  astute 
old  villain  yon,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  turning  with 
alacrity  once  more  to  look  to  his  defences. 
"Noted  you  the  keen  survey  he  took  of  our 
rock  and  its  appointments?  His  scheme  firom 
the  first  was  one  of  espionage.  Nevertheless,  he 
shall  get  as  good  as  he  can  give.  Away,  men  I 
Every  soul  of  you  is  in  luck,  that  ye  have  the 
chance  of  paring  the  claws  and  plucking  the 
beard  of  yon  untamed  tiger." 

Meanwhile,  Isabella,'  as  I  have  hinted,  had 
witnessed  the  feat  performed  by  her  cousin 
William.    At  the  moment,  when  it  seemed  the 
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knife  of  the  English  knight  was  glistening  about 
his  throat,  sho  uttered  a  slight  scream,  and  her 
face  was  covered  with  the  pallor  of  death.  At 
the  shout  of  applause  beneath,  her  fixed  eye- 
beamed  with  a  glow,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
characterise,  and  the  tumultuous  colour  visited 
her  neck,  cheeks,  and  brow  again.  Leaning 
slightly  forward,  with  intense  interest,  she 
watched  till  William  was  safe  again  upon  tlie 
rock,  and  disdainfully,  yet  with  his  own  splendid 
-air,  sheathing  home  his  enamelled  dagger.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say  what  flurried  her 
maiden  bosom  at  the  moment,  and  riveted  her 
burning  eye  upon  the  noble  youth.  In  an  instant, 
however,  recollection  seemed  to  flash  upon  her; 
she  glanced'  fearfully  to  see  if  her  mother  had 
noted  her  emotion,  but  that  lady,  engrossed  with 
admiration  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
watching  what  was  now  proceeding  with  the 
flashing  eye  of  her  warrior  race,  had  evidently 
not  noted  her  agitation ;  and  for  this  she  secretly 
thanked* heaven.  But  scarcely  had  the  ejaculation 
been  formed,  when  the  shadow  of  a  human  figure 
behind  arrested  her  eye;  and,  turning  hastily, 
she  beheld  the  young  sentinel,  who  so  strangely 
seemed  interested  in  her  fate,  and  who  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  standing  a  few  feet  ofl^,  gazing 
at  her  with  melancholy  eye  and  haggard  face,  as 
he  leaned  on  the  end  of  his  battle-axe.  Isabella, 
in  spite  of  herself,  shook  in  every  limb :  she  tried 
to  summon  up  spirit  to  repel  the  strange  influence 
this  stranger  had  imperceptibly  acquired  over  her, 
but  in  the  attempt  she  failed;  she  felt  she  had 
been  detected,  and  as  she  grew  red  and  pale  by 
turns,  she  could  only  relieve  herself  by  pretending 
an  earnest  interest  iu  the  progress  made  by  the 
English  barge,  as  it  was  rowed  swiftly  over  the 
lake.  Presently  her  lady  mother  hurried  away, 
that  she  might  embrace  the  gallant  William  de 
Graeme,  and  add  with  her  indomitable  spirit  to 
Sir  Hubert's  cheer — and  as  she  vanished,  Isabella 
caught  the  opportunity  of  retreating  in  haste  to 
the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber. 

The  castle  speedily  resounded  with  what  seemed 
|yreparation8  for  a  banquet  of  rejoicing.  And 
ftuch  was  indeed  the  case.  Sir  Hubert  could  in 
no  way  more  satisfactory  to  himself  show  the 
warrior  glee  with  which  he  entered  on  the  deadly 
contest  with  the  English  foe,  than  by  a  night  of 
drinldng  and  merriment.  All  were  summoned  to 
be  at  their  posts.  Amongst  others,  William  de 
Oraeme  did  not  fail.  He  had  in  the  meantime 
received  rounds  of  congratulations  on  his  intrepid 
bearing  towards  the  tiger-like  De  Wode ;  and,  if 
I  must  confess  farther  the  faults  of  his  nature, 
nothing  gave  him  so  keen  a  pleasure  as  the  faint 
ttnile  wifii  which  Walter  de  Polmaise  informed 
him  of  the  general  admiration  of  his  conduct. 
He  looked  at  the  speaker  with  an  eye  that  sought 
to  pierce  his  very  heart,  and  the  meshes  of  bitter 
envy  he  wished  to  believe  enveloped  it.  His  ex- 
ultation was  only  momentary,  however.  He  went 
off  to  meditate  and  sigh  heavily  over  the  secret  of 
his  baffled  love.  But  perhaps  ho  had  one  more 
chance  yet.  He  carefully,  therefore,  arrayed  his 
^person,  and  with  a  throbbing  bosom  found  his 


way  to  the  banquet  hall.  The  good  knight,  Sir 
Hubert,  and  his  lady  sat  in  their  places  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table;  and,  ranged  along  the 
huge  board  in  their  several  degrees,  towards  the 
other  extremity,  were  placed  the  greater  number 
of  those  composing  the  feudal  garrison.  William 
watched  eagerly  for  his  cousin's  entrance.  To 
his  dismay,  she  appeared  in  all  her  maiden  love- 
liness, hanging  on  Walter's  arm ;  and  yet  farther 
to  wound  him,  seeing  what  side  of  the  board  he 
had  assumed,  she  deliberately  directed  her  cavalier 
to  find  places  at  the  opposite  side.  William  sat 
down  in  calm  despair.  Kot  a  muscle  trembled, 
although  the  passions  of  grief,  love,  and  rage 
boiled  tumultuously  in  his  bosom.  He  kept  him- 
self calm  by  a  preternatural  effort.  The  hour 
dragged  on  in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  tumult. 
He  drained  wine-cup  after  wine-cup,  hardly  ever 
raising  his  eyes  to  where  the  cruel  Isabella  sat,  as 
he  now  blamed  her,  in  heartless  coquetting  with 
the  excellent  Walter.  At  length,  as  he  looked 
round  him,  he  caught  the  Lady  Jane's  eye  resting 
stedfastly  upon  him;  and  when  he  would  faintly 
have  smiled  and  pledged  her  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
she  plucked  his  sleeve  with  a  kind  remonstrance, 
and  whispered  over  the  edge  of  her  goblet,  aa  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  "Cheer  up,  man !  You  have 
not  a  bodle's  worth  cause  for  sorrow,  I  tell  you." 
William  started  and  reddened,  but  did  not  see 
clearly  what  her  words  indicated.  He  was  not 
allowed  time  for  reflection;  for  presently  the 
boards  were  cleared  and  removed,  the  pipers  took 
their  places  at  one  end,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crash  their  instruments  on  the  instant  made,  Sir 
Hubert  led  out  the  Lady  Jane  to  the  dance.  The 
floor  was  speedily  crowded.  William,  summon- 
ing up  a  desperate  effort,  made  towards  where  his 
cousin  stood  by  Walter's  side ;  but  she  caught  the 
signs  of  his  advancing  purpose,  and  hurriedly  say- 
ing something  in  Walter's  ear,  both  glided  away, 
and  took  up  their  places  amidst  the  shouting  throng. 
William  stood  petrified  for  a  moment  at  this  crown- 
ing insult.  But  the  very  extremity  of  his  case 
gave  him  calmness,  which,  in  no  other  circum- 
stances, could  he  have  hoped  for.  He  cursed 
Walter,  he  cursed  his  own  folly  and  infatuation, 
and  owned  in  his  heart  that  his  guilt  and  &l8e- 
hood  were  but  receiving  their  merited  recompense. 
Whenever  he  could,  he  made  his  escape,  and  went 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  to  breathe  the  soft  air 
which  came  wafted  across  the  placid  surface  of 
the  loch.  It  was  a  dark,  starless  night ;  but  the 
glassy  sheet  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  back 
ground  of  gloomy  hills,  was  indistinctly  risible. 
He  paced  along  the  brink  of  the  crag,  in  the  foil 
luxury  of  his  miserable  thoughts.  In  spite  of 
Isabella's  coldness  and  disdain,  he  felt  that  he  still 
fondly,  nay  madly,  loved  her ;  all  his  past  attach- 
ments of  passion  had  been  but  mere  child's  play 
to  the  storm  of  vehemence  and  fire  to  which  he 
had  now  fallen  a  victim.  His  every  thought  of 
vanity,  whether  in  his  aocomplishments,  his  per- 
son, or  his  spangled  dress,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground;  and  he  thought  only  of  his  loving  to 
madness,  and  his  being  spumed  and  hated  in  re* 
turn.    He  stood  8tiU|  with  olasped  hands,  hoisng 
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over  the  gloomy  tide,  and  envying  the  depths  of 
peace  and  rest  down  in  its  bosom. 

But  suddenly  the  dash  of  an  oar  emote  on  his 
ear,  and  in  an  instant  thereafter  it  was  repeated. 
Bending  his  eye  intently  into  the  gloom,  he  pre- 
sently discovered  an  object  moving  over  the  water's 
surface,  noiselessly,  but  for  the  faint  ripple  the 
dip  of  the  oar  every  now  and  then  raised.  It 
came  close  under  the  rock,  containing,  as  he  was 
enabled  to  discern,  but  one  tenant.  Just  as  the 
latter  stepped  off  on  the  steep  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  first  esplanade,  William,  who  had 
silently  descended,  laid  a  firm  grasp  on  his  shoulder. 
The  assailed  party  instantly  unsheathed  a  dagger, 
▼hen  the  cavalier,  gazing  closely  into  his  face, 
perceived,  to  his  amazement,  that  it  was  the  young 
Border  recruit  once  more.  The  recognition  was 
mutual. 

"  Young  man,"  said  William,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "  we  seem  connected  by  some  mys- 
terious link.  It  strikes  me  your  face  is  not  so 
strange  to  me  as  it  has  hitherto  seemed." 

"  If  it  had  ever  remained  a  stranger  to  you,  it 
might  have  been  better,"  answered  the  boy  with 
a  troubled  voice.  But,  recovering  himself,  he 
added,  "Are  ye  aware  what  danger  there  is  around 
the  citadel  ?" 

William  signified  his  ignorance  by  a  gesture  of 
rorprise.  "Then,"  said  the  boy,  "know,  that, 
in  this  skiff,  under  shade  of  night,  I  have  visited 
the  English  defences,  where  yon  see  the  camp-fires 
gleaming  on  the  shore  yonder,  and  have  approached 
80  near  as  to  see  wliat  the  plans  of  De  Wode  are. 


His  men  are  toiling  in  gangs  in  the  erection  of  a 
strong,  deep,  and  broad  embankment,  meant  to 
cross  the  outlet  given  to  the  waters  of  the  loch, 
and  so  gradually  to  dam  them  np,  until  they  rise 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  our  fortress  here." 

The  boldness,  and  almost  chimerical  nature  of 
such  a  plan,  struck  the  mind  of  the  young  knight 
with  extreme  interest.  He  questioned  the  boy, 
once  and  again,  till  at  length  the  latter,  peevishly 
answering  he  had  no  farther  time  to  prate  in  the 
chill  night  air,  made  as  if  to  push  past  him,  and 
leave  him  to  his  meditations. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  William.  "  Let  me 
tell  you,  young  nmn,  I  have  a  strong  though  in- 
definite interest  in  your  history.  Your  present 
news  testify  to  your  unusual  enterprise  and  intel- 
ligence alike ;  and  should  an  hour  of  crisis  come, 
my  eye  shall  not  be  off  you^  and  my  hand,  in 
danger,  will  be  near  to  succour  you." 

The  boy  was  then  permitted  to  pass;  when, 
mounting  the  steps  lightly,  he  might  l^ve  been 
seen  to  pause,  with  a  long  fetched  sigh,  at  the 
comer  of  the  esplanade,  and  there,  leaning  his 
head  against  the  cold  wall,  indulge  in  a  few 
bitter  sobs ;  but  as  he  heard  the  heavy  step  of  the 
cavalier  ringing  on  the  stone  ascent,  he  darted 
hastily  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  sentries,  pacing  on  the  battle- 
ments, seemed  to  have  been  made  aware  of  his 
secret  enterprise,  for  he  passed  in  and  out  un- 
challenged. 

(To  he  eonchikded  in  our  next.) 
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TlyDEB  the  title  of  "  The  Panthropeon,"  *  M.  Soyer 
has  published  a  work  of  goodly  dimensions  and 
equally  goodly  aspect,  in  which  he  has  carefully 
gathered  firom  resources  old  and  new,  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  information  upon  the  subject  of 
the  viands  which  omnivorous  man  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  eat,  and  the 
liquids  which  it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  drink. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  a  veritable  Amphitryon, 
preparing  a  magnificent  banquet  for  his  guests, 
our  renowned  chef  de  cuisine  has  had  an  eye  to 
the  ornamental  and  the  graceful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  task;  and  though  he  is  not  profession- 
ally a  maker  of  books,  but  a  maker  of  no  end  of 
other  things  which  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
criticise,  he  has  put  forth  his  volume  as  he  would 
furnish  forth  a  feast,  in  truly  magnificent  style, 
and  enriched  it  with  admirable  plates  illustrative 
of  his  great  subject.  In  turning  over  its  ample 
pages  we  seem  more  like  guests  bidden  to  a  ban- 

•  The  Panthropeon,  or  History  of  Food,  and  its  Pre- 
l)aration,  from  ^e  Earliest  Ages  of  the  World.  By  A. 
Soyer.    London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  <t  Co.    1P53. 


quet,  than  critics  summoned  to  judgment,  and 
feel  much  more  inclination  to  wander  from  sweet 
to  sweet,  and  regale  ourselves  with  the  good 
things  set  before  us,  than  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
their  arrangement,  or  to  carp  at  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  albeit  it  might  bo  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of 
Gastronomy,  a  subtle  spirit  supposed  to  have  his 
residence  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
hypercritical  with  respect  to  literary  undertakings, 
whatever  he  may  be  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
kitchen :  let  us  be  excused,  therefore,  if  leaving 
the  literary  merits  of  the  author  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  others,  we  confine  ourselves  on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  subject  upon  which  ho 
treats,  and  select  for  the  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  reader  a  few  of  the  delicacies  and 
curiosities  which  it  has  cost  him  the  labour  of 
years  to  prepare  for  our  entertainment. 

**  Tell  me  what  thou  eatcst  and  I  will  tell  thee 
who  thou  art,"  said  the  gastronomic  Frenchman. 
M.  Soyer  is  evidently  gifted  with  the  like  pene* 
tration,  and  he  holds  it  as  a  maxim,  that  thf 
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manners  of  individuals,  iheir  idiosyncracies,  in- 
clinations, and  intellectual  habits,  are  modified  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  nature  of  their  food.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  mankind  before  the  Flood  lived 
innocently  upon  fruit,  vegetables,  and  milk — and 
not  till  the  l)cluge  came  "  to  modify  this  state  of 
things,"  did  the  art  of  cookeiy,  which  he  calls  the 
"  magiric  science,"  begin  to  enlighten  the  world. 
The  origin  of  the  art  is,  however,  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  we  do  not  see  that  any  of 
the  legends  which  are  cited  in  this  volume,  are  a 
whit  more  worthy  of  credence,  or  throw  any 
more  valuable  light  on  the  matter,  than  Charles 
Lamb's  famous  "  Dissertation  on  Boast  Pig," 
which  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  mythic 
tale  of  the  Goddess  Ceres  and  a  trespassing  hog 
who  met  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  recorded  in 
the  famous  Dissertation.  Pig,  however,  once 
tasted,  could  never  hope  for  a  reprieve  from  the 
butcher's  knife.  Though  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Greeks  ate  him  in  the 
heroic  ages,  and  before  the  advance  of  luxury  had 
given  birth  to  professional  butchers,  the  warriors 
of  Homer  killed  their  own  pork,  as  well  as  dressed 
and  devoured  it.  With  the  advance  of  refinement 
came  the  butchers,  who  spared  their  patrons  the 
disagreeable  task  of  slaughter,  and  sold  meat  by 
the  pound  in  the  markets  of  Athens,  weighed  in 
the  scale  as  now.  At  one  period  the  Roman 
butchers  sold  meat  by  mication  in  the  following 
way:  The  buyer  shut  one  of  his  hands;  the  seller 
did  the  same ;  each  of  them  suddenly  opened  the 
whole,  or  a  few  of  his  fingers.  If  the  fingers 
were  even  on  each  side,  the  seller  had  the  price  he 
asked;  if  they  were  odd,  the  buyer  gave  the 
price  he  offered.  This  was  the  old  Roman  way 
of  "splitting  the  difference,"  but  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  year  300  by  a  decree  of  Apronianus. 
The  Romans  were  especially  a  pig-eatiug  race, 
and  retained  their  fondness  for  pork  from  the 
foundation  to  the  decline  of  their  empire.  The 
Cretans  abstained  from  it  in  order  to  offer  it  to 
Yenus ;  the  Egyptians  fled  from  the  sight  of  pigs 
as  unclean  beings  whose  presence  defiled  them. 
^Neither  the  Phoenicians,  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Mahomedans  would  eat  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  and  Roman  sages  maintained 
that  nature  had  created  the  pig  for  man's  palate 
— that  he  is  good  only  to  be  eaten,  and  that  life 
was  given  him  only  as  a  sort  of  salt  to  prevent 
^his  corrupting — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have 
been  practically  followed  down  to  our  own  day. 
.The  Romans  discovered  fifty  different  flavours  in 
pork,  and  under  the  hands  of  their  skilful  cooks, 
swine's  flesh  was  often  transformed  into  delicate 
flsh,  ducks,  turtle-doves,  or  capons.  With  them 
the  Trojan  hog,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  favourite 
'dish — it  was  a  gastronomic  imitation  of  the  horse 
of  Troy,  its  inside  being  stuffed  with  myriads  of 
small  game.  The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  de- 
scribed by  M.  Soyer. 

Por  a  long  time  it  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
a  shi  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  the  friend  of  the 
husbandman.  Homer's  heroes  however  were  not 
very  scrupulous.  Menelaus  offered  roast  beef  to 
Telemachus,   and  Agamemnon    presented   it  to 


Nestor;  and  an  ox  was  frequently  iMsted  whole 
for  a  feast  of  Grecian  heroes.  Befose  their  time 
Abraham  cooked  a  calf  and  served  it  to  angds  in 
the  valley  of  Mamre.  Moses  places  the  ox  in  tbe 
first  rank  of  animals  whose  flesh  is  allowed  to  be 
eaten.  Hippocrates  praises  ox-flesh  as  nutritious, 
but  thinks  it  indigestible ;  among  the  ancients  it 
appears  to  have  been  generally  roasted,  but  was 
sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  with  sauce.  Aniosg 
the  early  Romans  the  ox  was  bo  precious  that  a 
citizen  was  banished  for  killing  one  that  was  his 
own  property. 

The  lamb  was  one  of  the  flrst  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  was  slain  by  most  ancient  nations 
for  that  purpose.  The  Greeks  were  so  fond  of  its 
flesh  that  the  ma^strates  of  Athens  were  obliged 
to  forbid  the  eating  of  lamb  which  had  not  been 
shorn.  The  Romans  were  equally  so,  and  the 
flocks  of  the  Campana  hardly  sufficed  for  the 
exigences  of  the  capital.  In  patriarchal  times  the 
kid  was  as  much  a  favourite,  and  Moses  ordained 
that  either  might  serve  for  the  feast  of  the  Paa- 
over.  The  Egyptians,  whose  god  was  represented 
with  the  legs  of  a  goat,  abstained  from  killing  a 
kid  or  eating  its  flesh.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
considered  a  dainty,  and  the  kids  of  Attica  brought 
a  high  price.  At  Rome  too  they  were  highly 
prized,  and  the  most  delicate  were  feittened  at 
Tivoli. 

The  Roman  peasants  found  the  flesh  of  the  ass 
palateable,  and  the  celebrated  Msscenas  having 
tasted  it,  introduced  it  to  the  tables  of  the  great 
and  rich,  but  the  fashion  of  eating  it  lastd  no 
longer  than  his  life.  Since  his  death,  howeTer, 
numerous  Meecenases  have  introduced  no  end  of 
asses  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  that  fashion 
has  not  died  out  yet.  Galen  compares  the  flesh  of 
the  ass  to  that  of  the  stag.  It  is  said  to  be  eaten 
plentifdUy  in  the  guingu$tt$9  of  Paris,  under  the 
denomination  of  veal.  Many  nations  consider  the 
flesh  of  the  dog  excellent.  The  Greeks  at«  it,  and 
Hippocrates  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  light  and 
wholesome  food.  The  common  people  of  Kome 
also  ate  it.  The  Hottentots  in  Africa  feast  on  the 
flesh  of  the  elephant ;  and  Le  Vaillant  the  traveller 
resolved,  the  first  time  he  partook  of  an  elephant's 
trunk,  that  it  should  not  be  the  last,  but  he  pre- 
ferred even  to  that  the  foot  of  the  colofisal 
quadruped.  The  Greeks  devoured  the  hedgehog, 
and  the  Roman  peasants  made  a  good  meal  of  the 
fox.  The  camel  was  eaten  both  by  Greeto  and 
Persians,  and  the  Arabs  consider  the  flesh  of  the 
young  dromedary  equal  to  veal.  The  Boman 
ladies  fed  on  the  flesh  of  the  stag  from  a  nooon 
that  it  was  conducive  to  longevity. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  poultry  was 
regarded  as  a  food  for  fast  days,  the  rule  ofSt 
Benedict  interdicting  only  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds, 
and  that  of  St.  Columbanus  permitting  the  con- 
sumption of  poultry  in  default  of  fish.  The  cock 
was  an  object  of  worship  in  Syria;  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  he  figured  more  as  a  wamor 
than  an  esculent,  %\xt  was  gladly  eaten  by  the 
lower  orders.  The  hen  was  reckoned  a  bird  of  ul 
omen  among  the  ancients,  who  sought  to  dimwi^ 
their  number  by  eating  them.  In  Home  the  art  ot 
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&tteniiig  them  and  of  imparting  a  peculiar  flavour 
to  their  flesh  was  perfected  by  M.  L.  Strabo,  a 
Bomaii  knight.  The  rage  for  fat  hens  grew  at 
length  eo  great  that  G.  Pannius,  the  Consul,  passed 
a  decree  forbidding  the  fattening  process,  fearing 
that  not  a  living  hen  would  be  left  in  the  empire. 
Fortunately  the  new  law  said  nothing  about  young 
cockB,  and  the  ci^nwas  invented,  and  was  received 
with  such  transports  of  delight  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  was  greater  than  ever,  and  the  Con- 
sul repented  too  late  that  he  had  only  named  hens 
inMs'sumptuarylaw.  la  old  times  4e  Egyptians 
hatched  chickens  in  ovens:  in  the  last  century 
Beaumur  recovered  this  art,  which  was  thought  to 
be  lost,  and  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  duck,  being  such 
a  good  swimmer,  was  sacriflced  in  compliment  to 
Neptune.  Dficks  were  always  served  at  the  tables  of 
the  rich  Greeks,  but  the  more  wealthy  Bomans  only 
offered  to  their  guests  the  breast  and  head,  returning 
the  remainder  to  the  kitchen.  The  goose  had  its 
praises  sung  by  Homer,  and  it  was  the  favourite  dish 
of  the  Egjrptiaoi  monarchs.  A  sentiment  of  gratitude 
endeared  them  to  the  Bomans,  as  by  their  noisy 
clamour  they  had  formerly  saved  the  capitol,  and 
they  were  reared  both  in  town  and  country  to 
gucurd  the  house.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  capitol  from  the  Gauls,  the  Eoman 
people  regaled  themselves  with  boiled  dog.  At  this 
solemnity  a  goose,  laid  on  a  soft  cushion,  was  car- 
ried in  tnumph,  followed  by  an  unhappy  dog  nailed 
to  a  cross,  whose  loud  cries  amused  the  populace ; 
thus  they  commemorated  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  one  animal,  and  the  fatal  negligence 
of  the  other.  But  time  effaces  the  impression  of 
gratitude,  and  for  a  century  at  least  before  the 
time  of  PHny  the  Bomans  had  learned  to  eat 
goose ;  and  by  a  perfidious  art,  they  fattened  them 
delicately  in  darkness  in  preparation  for  the  spit. 
The  most  luxurious  eaters,  however,  valued  only 
the  liver,  and  this  they  contrived  to  increase  to 
such  a  size  that  it  often  weighed  two  pounds. 
Pliny  says  that  Apicius  found  means  to  increase 
the  livers  to  a  size  almost  equalling  in  weight  the 
whole  body  of  the  bird.  Otooae  is  eaten  in  Eng- 
land on  Michaelmas- Day,  because,  says  report, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  dining  on  goose  when  the 
news  was  brought  her  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  turkey  was  long  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  there  being  no  Turkey  in  Europe  during 
their  palmy  days,  Sophocles  is  the  lirst  who 
mentions  it.  In  Egypt  it  was  still  more  rare.  It 
was  flrst  introduc^  into  Bome  in  the  year  115 
before  our  era,  where  it  was  regarded  as  an  object 
of  uncommon  curiosity.  In  a  century  later  they 
liod  greatly  multiplied,  but  afterwards  declined 
again.  Two  were  exhibited  as  curiosities  at 
Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It 
is  said  that  the  moderns  owe  their  introduction  to 
the  Jesuits  who  imported  them  from  Asia  or 
America.  Hurtaut  asserts  that  the  flrst  turkey 
was  introduced  in  France  at  the  wedding  dinner 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  that  it  was  admired  as 
a  very  extraordinary  thing.'  Bouchc,  the  histo- 
rian of  Provence,  declares  that  the  Erench  are  in- 
debted for  the  turkey  to  King  B^n^,  who  died  in 


1480;  and  Beckmann  again  denies  its  existence 
in  France  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
cannot  decide  amid  these  disagreements  j  one 
thing,  however,  as  M.  Soyer  shows,  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  wherever  the  turkey  comes  from, 
there  must  be  two  to  eat  it — the  gourmand  and 
the  turkey.  The  English  flrst  tasted  this  new  dish 
in  1525,  the  flfteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  peacock  had  prodigious  success 
among  the  Bomans.  Quintus  Hortensius  was  the 
flrst  who  had  them  served  in  a  banquet;  and  the 
novelty  made  an  extraordinary  sensation  at  Bome, 
becoming  so  much  the  fetshioi^  that  no  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  them.  Marcus  Aufldius 
livio  contrived  a  way  to  fatten  them,  and  made 
above  £50,000  by  their  sale.  Horace  prefeired 
them  to  the  flnest  poultry.  Tiberius  reared  them, 
and  put  to  death  a  soldier  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  kill  one.  Ultimately  they  were  voted  indi- 
gestible, and  were  served  up  in  their  skin  and 
feathers  to  be  looked  at,  but  not  eaten.  Among 
their  feathered  game  the  anciente  numbered  the 
flamingo,  of  which  they  ate  only  the  root  of  the 
tongue — the  ostrich,  of  which  Heliogabalus  had 
six  hundred  slain  for  a  single  supper,  the  brains 
being  the  only  edible  part  —  the  stork  —  and  the 
crow,  which  last  was  thought  by  the  Alexandrians 
a  dish  unequalled  in  delicacy ! 

With  the  Bomans  the  love  of  flsh  became  a  real 
mania:  turbots  excited  a  fiiror  of  admiration ^- 
the  murana  Helena  was  worshipped.  Hortensius 
the  orator  actually  wept  over  the  death  of  one  he 
had  fed  with  his  o\i7i  hands:  the  daughter  of 
Drusus  ornamented  hers  with  golden  rings ;  each 
had  a  name,  and  would  come  with  speed  when  it 
heard  the  voice  of  the  master.  Sometimes  in  a 
moment  of  tenderness  for  his  dear  muraena  Helena, 
Vedius  PoUio,  a  Boman  knight  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction, and  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  could  flnd  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
feed  them  with  the  flesh  of  his  slaves,  who  were 
thrown  to  them  alive.  Seneca  speaks  of  one  who 
had  the  awkwardness  to  break  a  crystal  vase  whUe 
waiting  at  supper  on  the  irascible  Pollio.  This 
unfortunate  slave  having  managed  to  escape  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  conducting  him  to 
this  horrible  death,  he  went  and  fell  on  his  knees 
at  the  feet  of  Caesar,  whom  he  implored  to  inflict 
some  less  frightful  torture.  Augustus,  moved  to 
the  very  soul,  granted  him  his  liberty,  had  all  of 
Vedius's  vases  broken,  and  ordered  that  the  pieces 
should  be  used  to  All  up  the  reservoir  in  which 
the  barbarous  knight  fed  his  favourites. 

According  to  Dio,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain 
did  not  eat  flsh.  IJnder  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
certein  flsh,  especially  the  sturgeon,  were  forbidden 
at  all  tables  save  that  of  the  king.  King  Stephen 
desired  to  modify  the  prohibition,  but  atter  his 
death  the  royal  prerogative  was  resumed.  In 
France  any  one  might  eat  fish,  but  none  could 
sell  it  without  permission  from  the  king.  Louis 
XII.  appointed  six  fishmongers  to  supply  his 
table.  Francis  I.  had  twenty-two,  and  Henry 
the  Great  twenty-four.  Under  Louis  XIV«flsh 
came  much  in  vogue,  owing  to  the  marvellAus 
talent  of  that  prince's  cook,  who  imparted  to  the 
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fleah  of  ilsh  the  fiayour  of  the  most  exquisite 
game.  It  was  Yatel,  the  major-domo  of  Louis, 
who  slew  himself  in  desperation,  because  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  for  his  master^s  dinner  was  delayed. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  the  sturgeon 
ranked  as  a  royal  dish.  Martial  honours  it  with 
a  pompous  eulogium.  It  is  caught  in  Siberia  of 
enormous  size,  and  is  found  still  larger  in  Nor- 
way. M.  Soyer  informs  us  jthat  the  Eussians 
make  caviare  from  the  spawn  of  this  fish  —  and  he 
might  have  added  that  the  Russian  nobility  de- 
Tour  the  roe  raw  mingled  with  the  creature's 
blood.  , 

All  classical  readers  know  the  favour  with 
which  the  mullet  was  regarded  by  the  Bomans. 
Their  cruel  luxury  required  that  this  fish  should 
be  cooked  by  a  slow  fire,  that  the  guests  might 
gloat  on  its  sufierings  before  they  satiated  their 
appetites  with  its  fiesh.  Mullets  of  two  pounds 
weight  cost  at  Home  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
each.  Crispinus  bought  one  of  four  or  more 
pounds  for  £60,  and  was  astonished  at  his  good 
fortune.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  three  of  these 
fish  were  sold  for  over  £200 ;  and  yet  accomplished 
eaters  partook  only  of  the  liver  and  the  head. 
HeliogabaluB,  who  imagined  prodigies  of  gluttony, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  be  served  with  large  dishes 
filled  with  the  gills  only,  at  a  cost  which  would 
have  enriched  a  hundred  families.  The  tunny 
was  sacrificed  by  the  Romans  to  Neptune,  and 
but  sparingly  eaten  by  them.  The  Greeks  praised 
it,  but  good-livers  ate  only  the  belly  of  the  fish. 
It  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  and 
it  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  sailors  to  harpoon 
them.  They  are  sometimes  caught  of  immense 
sizei  and  weighing  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  been  strangers  to 
the  merits  of  the  trout,  but  the  Bomans  assigned 
.it  the  foremost  rank,  next  to  the  sturgeon,  red 
mullet,  and  sea- eel.  The  cod  supplied  the  ancients 
with  an  exquisite  dish,  and  the  only  fault  they 
found  with  it  was  its  cheapness.  Galen  pro- 
nounced it  excellent  for  digestion:  the  Greek 
cooks  sprinkled  it  with  grated  cheese.  Salmon 
was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  not  to  the 
Ecnnans  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  extols 
those  of  the  Rhine,  and  still  more  those  from  the 
waters  of  Aquitaine.  The  Scotch  peasants  of 
two  centuries  back  were  less  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fact  of  their 
stipulating,  when  hired,  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  eat  it  too  often. 

Among  shell-fish,  oysters  appear  to  have  been 
•the  greatest  favourites  both  with  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  Athenians  called  them  the  gastronomic 
prelude  to  the  supper ;  they  were  served  at  every 
repast,  and  generally  uncooked.  The  Romans,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  improved  upon  their  natural 
state,  and  one  Pulvius  Hirpinus  made  a  fortune 
by  fattening  them  with  a  paste  made  of  honey 
and  wine.  The  London  traders  do  it  as  effectually 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Apicius  is  thought  to 
have  ruined  himself  by  sending  oysters  to  Trajan 
while  that  monarch  was  absent  oh  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians.  De  Blainville  considers 
raw  oysters  easy  of  digestion,  but  tough  and  in- 


digestible when  cooked.  The  crab  and  the  lobster 
found  the  favour  they  merited  among  ancient  gas- 
tronomists, and  had  the  honour  of  being  eaten  by 
those  who  knew  how  to  eat.  The  ancients  had 
not  the  sense  to  appreciate  frogs.  In  England 
they  are  disdainfully  shunned;  but  in  Prance 
there  is  a  great  consumption  of  them,  especially 
in  the  spring.  In  Germany  they  eat  the  whole 
frog,  except  the  skin  and  intestine ;  but  in  France 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  hind  legs,  which  when 
tender  and  properly  done  is  a  most  delicate  dish. 
We  may  close  our  account  with  the  fish  by  stating 
that  in  Greece  and  Italy  the  polypus  was  eaten,  a 
frightful  monster  from  which  modem  Btomachs 
would  recoil  with  disgust. 

On  the  subject  of  pastry,  M.  Soyer  informs  ns 
that  the  oriental  nations  were  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  making  it  at  ,  very  early  period.  The 
Egyptians  and  the  Jews  served  different  sorts  at 
their  tables.  The  enlightened  gluttony  of  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  inspired  them  with  a  host  of 
combinations  more  or  less  ingenious.  The  pastry- 
cooks of  Attica  prepared  some  very  exoeUent 
kinds,  made  chiefly  of  honey,  sesame  flour,  and 
cheese  or  oil.  The  Athenicms  moreover  made 
admirable  dumplings  by  enclosing  dehcious  iiait 
with  a  light  perfumed  paste.  When  conquered 
by  Bome,  Greece  had  the  glory  of  dictating  the 
laws  of  cookery  to  her  haughty  enemy.  Ginger- 
bread was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients— the 
whole  of  Europe  being  supplied  with  it  fit)m  the 
island  of  Khodes.  Eome  borrowed  from  Greece 
the  artocreoBy  a  pie  of  hashed  or  minced  meat 
mixed  with  bread,  which,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications has  reached  to  our  own  day.  Cato,  the 
wise  philosopher,  has  left  to  posterity  the  following 
recipe  for  a  cake  :  "Crush,"  says  he,  "two  pounds 
of  cheese ;  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  rye  floor,  or, 
in  order  to  render  it  lighter,  throw  in  merely  half- 
a-pound  of  wheat  flour  and  an  egg.  Stir,  mix,  and 
work  this  paste ;  form  of  it  a  oake  which  you  will 
place  on  leaves,  and  cook  in  a  tart-dish  on  the  hot 
hearth."  Our  lady  readers  can  experiment  with 
this  confection  if  they  choose. 

We  must  pass  now  to  a  moment's  consideration 
of  beverages,  commencing  with  beer,  the  most 
ancient.     The  injunction  not  to  drink  wine,  caused 
the  Egyptians  to  have  recourse  to  a  factitious 
beverage  obtained  from  barley,  mentioned  in  his- 
tory under  the  name  of  zytkum  and  curmi,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  attributed  to  Osiris.    It  was 
a  brewst  of  barley  mingled  with  a  bitter  infuaion 
of  'lupins,    hops  being  unknown.    Among  the 
Greeks,  though  wine  was  the  favourite  drink,  it  is 
yet  plain,  from  allusions  made  by  jEschylua  and 
Sophocles,  that  drunkenness  also  ensued  fit)m  a 
barley  beverage.     The  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  aborigines  of  Brittany  and  Germany,  all  in- 
toxicated themselves  with  an  infusion  of  barley ; 
and  the  northern  nations,  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Britons,  consumed  enormous  quantities  of  Ae  same 
liquid.     Under  the  Normans,  ale  acquired  a  repn- 
tation  it  has  ever  since  maintained.    Two  gsllona 
cost  only  one  penny  in  the  cities ;  in  the  country, 
four  gallons  might  be  obtained  at  the  same  pn<je. 
The  use  of  hops  was  a  German  invention.    They 
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were  employed  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 4th  centnry;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  loth  that  they  were  appreciated  in  England. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.,  things  being 
very  scarce,  a  gallon  of  ale  was  sold  for  twopence, 
of  the  better  sort  for  threepence,  and  of  the  best 
for  foorpence ;  but  the  Londoners  ordained  that, 
in  the  city,  a  gallon  of  the  bettermost  sort  of  ale 
should  be  sold  for  three-ha^pence,  and  of  the  small 
ale  for  one  penny  only.  Though  every  kind  of 
wine  could  be  procured  in  England  in  his  time, 
jet  HoUinshed  says  that  ale  and  beer  were  pre- 
ferred. Though  beer  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Bomans,  they  made  but  little  use  of  it.  The  be- 
Terages  which  replaced  wine  among  them  and  the 
Greeks  were  but  sorry  liquids,  fit  only  to  assuage 
the  thirst  of  the  invalid,  and  demanding  no  notice 
here. 

Holy  Writ  informs  us  that  the  East  was  the 
common  cradle  of  the  vine  and  the  human  race. 
Palestine  was  renowned  for  its  vines ;  and  Moses 
exempted  every  person  who  had  planted  one  from 
miUtary  service  and  all  public  duties  until  the 
first  vintage.  The  Hebrews  were,  however,  a 
sober  people  and  rarely  made  use  of  pure  wine, 
generally  mixing  it  with  water.  Some  nations 
had  a  horror  of  wine.  The  Persians,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pontus,  the  Scythians,  and  Gappadociahs 
drank  nothing  but  water.  Lycurgus  destroyed 
the  vines  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disorders  caused  by  intemperance. 
The  best  Greek  wines  were  those  of  Thasos,  Les- 
bos, Chios,  and  Cos,  Italy  boasted  of  the  Sonti- 
num,  the  Falemum,  the  Aibanum,  and  the  Ma- 
mertinum,  with  a  long  catalogue  besides  of  excel- 
lent wines.  Old  wine  is  a  very  old  favourite. 
Pliny  says  that  guests  were  served  with  wine  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old ;  it  was  as  thick  as 
honey,  and  had  to  be  thinned  with  warm  water 
before  drinking.  The  Bomans  manufactured 
made-wines  of  various  sorts  —  the  possum,  the 
duke^  the  mulsum,  the  ^anatum,  the  rosatum,  the 
violatum,  liie  myrrhinum,  — by  steeping  flowers  or 
fruit  in  casks  of  Falemian,  and  by  other  artificial 
means.  In  Bome,  the  price  of  common  wine  was 
about  sixpence  a  gallon ;  at  Athens  it  was  thought 
dear  when  it  cost  fourpence.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  republic,  the  Itoman  women  were  forbidden 
to  drink  wine ;  but  the  law  fell  into  disuse,  and 
noble  matrons  often  carried  intemperance  as  far  as 
theis  husbands.  Before  such  license  became  tole- 
nited,  the  most  atrocious  chastisements  were  in- 
llicted  on  wine-bibbing  women.  Micennius  im- 
molated his  wife  on  the  butt,  at  which  he 
caught  her  one  day  quenching  her  thirst,  and 
was  not  even  reprimanded  for  the  deed.  Another 
offender  was  punished  with  death,  for  daring  to 
enter  her  husband's  cellar.  Her  family  refused 
Hlt  every  kind  of  food,  and  she  died  in  the  tortures 
of  hunger.  Civilisation  put  an  end  to  such  bar- 
barities :  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus, 
we  find  his  consort  Liida  declaring,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- two,  that  she  was  indebted  to  Bacchus  for 
her  long  existence.  At  a  later  period  of  the  em- 
pire, certain  sorts  of  wine  were  manufactured 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  ladies.    These  were  the 


Adynamon,  or  wine  without  strength,  and  the 
(Enanthtnum,  a  wine  of  a  stronger  desoriptioiii 
and  prepared  for  a  less  effeminate  class. 

The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  learned  fi*om 
their  Boman  conquerors  the  art  of  planting  and 
tending  the  vine  and  how  to  make  wine;  but 
the  manufacture  never  succeeded  well  in  this 
country,  though  the  county  of  Gloucester  was  said 
by  William  of  Malmesbuiy  to  be  renowned  for  its 
vines,  and  to  produce  wines  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  France.  Saint  Louis  first  regulated  the 
sale  of  wines  in  that  country.  In  1585  new  laws 
were  framed,  and  the  mischievous  interference  of 
the  government  with  the  dealers  went  far  to  ruin 
both  the  trade  and  the  produce  of  the  vintage. 
A  century  later  some  absurd  statutes  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  trade  being  less  shackled  became 
more  prosperous.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
Erance  was  divided  into  two  factions  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  wines  of  Bur* 
gundy  and  Champagne  —  a  question  which  is 
hardly  yet  decided.  In  the  middle-ages  people 
intoxicated  themselves  regularly  once  a  month,  to 
promote  their  health  —  a  practice  which  has  not 
lacked  serious  advocates  to  within  a  very  late 
period.  At  the  same  time,  habitual  intoxication 
was  severely  punished.  Charlemagne  declared 
habitual  drunkards  unworthy  of  being  heard  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  rejected  their  evidence.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  drunkenness  in  public  was 
punished  by  Francis  I.  by  imprisonment  and  bread 
and  water  for  the  first  oftence,  private  flogging  for 
the  second,  public  flogging  for  the  third,  and  by  the 
loss  of  ears  and  banishment  in  the  case  of  ineorri* 
gible  offenders. 

Under  the  head  of  Bepasts,  M.  Soyer  gives  some 
curious  details,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  volume.  Examples  of  ancient  or 
modem  gluttony  are  not  much  to  our  taste ;  and 
whether  the  hero  of  such  exploits,  be  a  Vitellius 
or  a  household  drudge,  he  is  *fit  only  to  take  rank 
with  a  blubber-eating  Esquimaux,  to  whom  fifty 
pounds  of  fat  per  diem  is  a  modest  allowance — 
and  we  shall  decline  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  early  Greeks  ate  but  twice  a  day, 
taking  a  full  meal  but  once.  The  Bomans  for  a 
long  time  did  the  same,  and  even  so  late  as  the 
days  of  Cicero  it  was  accounted  a  tnonstrous  thing 
to  bo  **  bis  die  saium.*^  Some  of  their  rulers  made 
vain  attempts  to  check  the  luxurious  extravagance 
that  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  empire.  Sylla 
renewed  the  old  sumptuary  laws,  and  Julius  Caesar 
placed  guards  in  the  market,  and  even  spies  in 
the  presence  of  the  guests,  who  were  empowered  to 
seize  and  confiscate  whatever  was  found  there  in 
contravention  of  the  laws.  Tiberius  relaxed  this 
restraint  and  allowed  greater  indulgence;  and 
subsequently  the  gluttonous  emperors,  so  far  from 
repressing  the  luxury  of  the  table,  sanctioned  it 
by  the  authority  of  their  example.  VitelHus  was 
by  nature  a  non-reformer:  his  voracity  was  a 
raging  insanity ;  he  spent  in  four  months  some- 
thing more  than  five  millions  sterling  upon 
suppers :  gormandizing  appears  to  have  been  his 
sole  pnssion. 

In  Franco  in  fiia  i^+h  centnry,  in  "well-regu- 
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kted  honaDBi''  people  partook  of  fire  meals  a  day, 
aad  at  dinner  had  oommonly  fare  courses  or  dishi^i. 
They  dined  at  ten  in  morning,  and  the  meal  was 
called,  from  the  hour,  decimer,  whence  the  word 
diner  (dinner).  One  or  two  centuries  later  they 
dined  at  eleven ;  and  in  the  16th  and  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  1 7th  century  at  noon.  Louis  XIY. 
always  sat  down  to  table  it  that  hour.  The  Eng- 
lish dined  equally  early,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
18th  century  that  the  present  late  hours  came 
gradually  into  fashion. 

We  shall  pass  over  M.  Soyer's  eulogium  on  the 
cook,  and  his  elaborate  account  of  tiie  domestic 
menage  of  the  ancients,  in  order  that  we  may 
attend  a  Boman  supper  to  which  he  invites  us, 
and  the  narrative  of  which  we  shall  abbreviate  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

It  was  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Nero 
to  the  throne.  The  emperor  had  passed  some  time 
ait  Kaples,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  proceed 
to  Greece,  but  suddenly  changing  his  design,  he 
returned  to  Eome,  to  prepare,  it  was  rumoiued,  a 
spectacle  of  unheard-of  splendour.  One  of  his 
ancient  freed-men,  Gains  Domitius  Seba,  resolved 
to  celebrate  his  return  with  a  banquet;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  intention  whispered  among  the 
Boman  aristocracy,  than  one  and  all  were  anxious 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  favourite  of  Caosar.  In 
due  time,  the  Invitor,  according  to  custom,  waited 
upon  the  two  consuls  of  the  year,  and  the  most 
noble  and  powerful  of  the  magnates  of  the  city,  to 
bid  them  to  the  feast,  naming  tiie  hour  of  six  on  the 
following  day.  Each  guest  prepared  himself  for  the 
occasion  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  bath,  and  robed 
in  the  veatis  ecnvvoiaUiy  set  forth  at  the  appointed 
hour,  preceded  by  a  few  slaves  and  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on,  to  the  magni- 
ficent abode  of  their  host.  Arrived  at  the  Atrium, 
they  are  conducted  into  the  interior  by  the  parasites 
of  Seba,  who  disturbs  himself  for  nobody,  but 
leaves  the  honours  of  his  house  to  be  performed  by 
his  servants.  The  guests  enter  an  immense  hall 
luxuriously  decorated,  and  lighted  by  lustres,  and 
round  which  are  several  rows  of  seats.  They  seat 
themselves^  and  anon  Egyptian  slaves  supply  them 
with  perfumed  water  in  golden  vases,  to  cool  their 
hands,  whilst  others  disencumber  them  of  their 
shoes,  bathe  their  feet,  and  envelop  them  in  com- 
modious sandals  fastened  by  ribands.  If  the 
major-domo  perceives  one  who  has  omitted  to 
indue  the  banqueting-dress,  he  presents  him  with 
on  appropriate  garment.  These  preliminaries 
settled,  the  seats  were  removed,  and  the  guests 
stood  waiting  for  their  host,  who  speedily  entered 
accompanied  by  the  two  consuls,  for  whom  are 
reserved  the  places  of  honour.  The  company  now 
stretched  themselves  on  couches  of  gold  and 
purple,  while  the  slaves  are  burning  perfumes  in 
precious  vases,  and  young  children  pour  odoriferous 
eaBcnces  on  the  heads  of  the  guests.  Then  the 
melodious  sounds  of  the  hydraulic  organ  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  banquet. 
,  At  this  signal  servants  place  within  the  circle 
tables  of  lemon- wood  which  they  cover  with  a 
rich  tissue  of  gold  and  silk,  and  sylf^-like  hands 


spread  over  them  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  flowen 
and  rose-leaves.  Musicians  occupying  a  kind 
of  orchestra  execute  a  dulcet  melody,  while  the 
statues  of  the  gods  and  that  of  the  divine  Ken>  arc 
plaeed  on  the  tables,  and  the  more  pious  guests 
prefer  a  prayer  to  Jupiter  ere  they  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  pleasures  of  the  feast.  Then  wine 
in  crystal  cups  is  handed  round  by  Ethic^iaii 
slaves,  and  some  few  drops  are  poured  on  the  floor 
and  the  table,  a  libation  to  the  household  gods. 
Then  comes  the  first  course,  the  antecomay  cam- 
posed  of  the  lightest  viands,  intended  to  stimulate 
the  appetite.  The  most  tempting  among  these 
are  the  peacock's  eggs,  which  the  ^icures  open 
with  spoons,  and  which  contain  each  one  a  fat, 
roasted  ortolan  surrounded  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
seasoned  with  pepper.  The  refined  gastronomes, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  this  course  be- 
yond exciting  their  appetites  with  pickles,  some 
few  grasshoppers^  and  olives  fiesh  from  ihxh 
brine.  *^ 

The  first  course  was  removed  to  the  sound  of 
music.  Now  came  the  silver  goblets  to  administer 
to  an  excited  thirst.  Amphor®  of  wine  were 
ranged  on  the  flooring  of  the  hall,  and  the  guests 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  9ympo9%arehy  or  master 
of  the  banquet.  Every  voice  named  Drusilliis, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  drinkers  of  the 
aristocracy.  He  smiled,  snapped  his  fingers,  and 
received  from  the  slave  behind  him  a  golden  oir 
ter  filled  with  wine.  Then  bowing  to  the  Am- 
phitryon, "  Slaves,"  he  cried,  "  bring  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Fugitive  images  of  ih&  spring  and  of 
pleasure,  they  shall  bind  our  brows.  At  the  same 
time  let  garlands  adorn  our  craters,  in  which 
sparkles  the  cherished  liquor  of  the  son  of  Semele; 
and  let  us  bestow  no  thought,  during  the  fleet 
joys  of  the  banquet,  on  the  uncertain  and  fatal 
hour  when  Atropos  shall  pronounce  our  doom." 
His  speech  met  with  the  applause  which  its 
brevity  at  least  deserved.  The  slight  rusthng  of 
the  flowers  was  soon  drowned  by  tifie  shrill  mHse 
of  the  trumpets,  announcing  the  second  course, 
which  was  received  with  a  buzz  of  welcome.  It 
consisted  of  peacocks,  ducks,  capon's  livers,  pep- 
pered becaficoes,  grouse,  the  turtle-dove,  the  phe- 
nicopter,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  rare  birds. 
In  gold  and  silver  dishes  were  the  scams,  the 
sturgeon,  turbots,  mullets,  and  the  numerous  in- 
habitants of  every  sea.  Again,  there  were  the 
wild  boars  d  la  Troyenne,  in  silver  basiiis  oC  pro- 
digious value,  stuffed  pigs,  quarters  of  stag  and 
roebuck,  loins  of  beef,  kidneys  with  African  figs, 
sows'  paps  prepared  with  milk,  sows'  flank  and 
GkJlic  bacon.  While  the  carvers  were  cutting 
up  the  meat  with  incredible  address,  wine,  bread, 
and  warm  or  iced  water  were  handed  round  by 
Numidian  slaves.  Suddenly  while  the  feast  is  at 
its  height  the  symposiarch  commands  silence  — 
"  Let  us  drain  our  cups,"  said  he,  '^  in  honour  of 
Ceesar.  Let  us  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  ^glorious  reign,  and  his  happy  return  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  world."  Joy  unrestrained  floated 
with  the  fumy  wine  drawn  from  glass  amphorse, 
on  which  were  the  words,  **  Falemian  wine  of  a 
hundred  l^ves,  made  under  the  oonsulship  <^ 
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Opimios."  Thd  consuls  and  KomafE  nibbles  forgot 
tl^ir  fear  of  Kero  in  the  voluptaooBuess  of  the 
splendid  repast. 

An  officer  of  the  palace  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  banqueting  hall.  He  advanced  slowly^ 
followed  by  two  slaves,  who  laid  on  the  table  an 
object  covered  with  a  winding-sheet.  "  Pressing 
occapations,"  said  the  imperial  messenger,  *'  pre* 
vent  GflBsar  from  sharing  with  you  the  hospitality 
(d  Seba;  but  he  thinks  of  you,  and  sends  you  a 
testimony  of  his  remembrance.''  ^'Long  live 
CsBsar !''  is  the  shout,  as  the  officer  retires.  The 
veil  which  shrouds  Nero's  present  is  then  removed, 
and  all  perceive  a  silver  skeleton,  of  terrifying 
truthfdlness,  and  evidently  of  Grecian  workman- 
ship. This  event  throws  a  temporary  gloom  over 
the  convivial  chamber,  and  an  old  senator  whis- 
pers to  his  neighbour,  **Timeo  Banaos,  et  dona 
f&rmtea"  But  gloomy  thoughts  vanish  before 
the  flood  of  wine  poured  for^  on  all  sides,  and 
the  orgies  of^Bacchus  are  resumed.  Goblets  are 
drained  in  honour  of  the  host,  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  of  absent  friends,  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  of  those  alive  and  present.  Sometimes 
Bnisillus  chaunts  the  harmonious  cadences  of 
Sorace,  and  sometimes  indulges  in  extempore 
strains  in  praise  of  the  vine-crowned  god. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  the  meats,  divided  into 
equal  portions,  were  served  to  the  guests,  who 
frequently  did  not  touch  them,  but  gave  their 
share  to  Uie  servants  or  sent  it  home.  So  soon  as 
the  major-domo  perceived  that  the  appetite  began 
to  flag,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  cleared,  and 
the  dessert,  spread  on  ivory  tables,  to  bo  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  Exquisite  drinks,  artificial 
wines,  delicate  and  light  aliments,  still  came  to 
titilate  the  palate  and  the  burdened  stomach. 
Pears,  apples,  walnuts,  dried  flgs,  grapes;  a 
thousand  different  kinds  of  raw,  cooked,  and  pre- 
served fruits;  tarts,  cokes,  and  those  incredible 
delicacies  which  the  Latins  designated  heUaria, 
wooed  the  epicurean  with  their  irresistible  elo- 
quence. Some  one  proposed  to  replace  the  half- 
&ded  flowers  by  Egyptian  wreaths,  and  every 
brow  was  soon  bound  with  garlands  of  roses  and 
myrtle,  interspersed  with  little  birds,  which  by 
their  fluttering  and  chirping  soon  restored  the 
drowsy  company  to  animation.  Then  began  the 
amusements  of  the  evening. 

Pirst  came  a  troop  of  strolling  players.  Some 
rolled  round  a  cord  like  a  wheel  which  turns  on 
its  axle ;  thoy  hung  by  the  neck,  by  one  foot,  and 
varied  these  perilous  exercises  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Others  slid  down  a  cord,  lying  on  the  stomach, 
with  their  arms  and  legs  extended.  Some  re- 
volved as  they  ran  along  a  descending  cord  — 
and  performed  feats  of  strength  and  address  truly 
incomprehensible,  and  which  a  fall  would  have 
I'endeied  fatal.  To  these  acrobats  succeeded 
pre8tig:iators,  who  performed  various  feats  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  jugglers  and  wizards  of 
our  own  day— vomiting  flames,  keeping  a  dozen 
balls  or  hoops  in  the  air  at  once,  and  dancing 
amidst  a  fwest  of  swords.  These  feats  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  performance  of  marionettes  or  puppets 
of  bronze  or  ivory,  which  were  made  to  play  a 


cemio  pantamime.  Kext  caaie  a  ^^»ole  wldeb' 
was  an  outrago^  to  morals  and  hrixmamty.  Yountf 
Syrians  or  bewitching  Spanish  girls  went  througS 
lasdvioUa  dances,  which  raised  no  bluish  on  the 
brow  of  rigid  magistrates,  who  forgot,  in  tiie 
abode  of  the  vile  slave,  tho  respect  due  to  tfaeiilp 
age  or  dignity.  After  tiiBse  voluptuous  seenea 
blood  was  required  to  complete  the  festivity  of 
the  night.  Ten  couples  of  gladiat(»8  armed  with 
swords  and  bucklers,  occupied  a  spaoe  assigned  t^ 
them,  and  ten  horrible  duels  recreated  the  atten- 
tive assembly.  For  a  long  time  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  clash  of  arms ;  the  thirst  of  conquest 
animated  those  ferocious  combatants,  and  soon 
they  rushed  with  loud  cries  on  one  another. 
Blood  flowed  on  all  sides ;  the  conches  were  dyed 
with  it,  and  the  white  robes  of  the  guests  were 
spotted.  Some  of  the  combatants  fell,  and  the 
death-rattle  announced  their  approaehiog  end, 
while  others  preserved  in  their  last  struggle  a 
funereal  silence.  The  spectators  stupefied  witih 
wine  and  good  cheer,  contemplated  the  carnage 
with  cold  impassabOity ;  thej^only  roused  from 
their  torpor  when  one  of  the  Radiators  happening 
to  trip  against  a  table,  struck  his  head  on  the 
ivory,  and  his  antagonist,  prompt  as  lightning, 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  throat  of  the  foe, 
whence  torrents  of  black  blood  inundated  the 
polished  ivory,  and  flowed  in  long  streams  among 
the  fruits,  cups,  and  flowers.  The  deed  was  ap- 
plauded; servants  washed  the  tables  and  the 
floor  with  perfumed  water,  and  the  scene  was 
forgotten.  A  last  cup  was  drunk  to  the  good 
genius  whose  protection  they  invoked  before  re« 
turning  home. 

Meanwhile  a  stifling  atmosphere  pervades  every 
part  of  the  hall,  and  a  hollow  noise,  rumbling  in 
the  distance,  excites,  at  intervals  in  the  minds  of 
the  guests  an  nndeflnable  apprehension —^  the 
presage  of  an  unknown  catastrophe.  The  consuls 
raise  themselves  on  their  couches  and  listen; 
their  host  endeavours  to  calm  their  fears;  but  at 
this  moment  a  slave,  panting  for  breath,  rushes 
towards  Seba,  and  pronounces  a  few  inartioulate 
words.  **  Eire !"  cries  the  anguished  frced-man. 
'<  Where  is  the  Are?"  inquired  all  the  tenifled 
g^uests,  who  have  heard  but  this  one  ominous 
word.  "Everywhere!"  replies  the  slave;  "it 
has  burst  forth  simultaneously  in  every  part  of 
the  city ! "  No  one  waits  to  hear  more.  Oonsuls^ 
senators,  knights,  musicians,  and  servants,  jostle 
one  another;  and  abandoning  those  who  fhll« 
arrive  pellmell  at  the  Atrium.  The  porter,  still 
chained,  trembles  at  his  post ;  the  flames  already 
envelop  the  sumptuous  edifloe — the  entire  street 
is  one  vast  brazier!  Borne  bums,  and  will  soon 
be  a  heap  of  ruins  and  ashos !  Flight  is  impoS'>> 
sible — tiie  flames  intercept  every  issue!  .  .  ;  i 
Nero  has  taken  his  measures  well.  Already  th^ 
wreaths  of  flowers  which  bind  tho  brows  of  tbe 
guests  are  parched  by  the  seorohing  breath  of  the 
roaring  flames.  A  thiok  smoke  begrimes  theii^ 
lustrous  robes,  and  the  dread  of  death  blanches 
every  face.  The  opulent  freed-moa  calls  to"  his 
slaves,  and  promises  t^ein  their  liberty  if  they 
consent  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  8av6 
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his.  But  the  Tile  herd  is  already  dispersed ;  the 
porter  alone  remains  —  for  no  one  has  thought  to 
liberate  him — and  he,  in  his  impotent  fury,  replies 
by  insulting  olamours  to  the  cowardly  supplica- 
tions of  his  quondam  master.  The  advance  of  the 
flames  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  scene;  and  when 
the  sun  rose  on  the  morrow,  a  heap  of  ruins  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  palace  of  the  magnificent 
Seba.  The  two  consuls  and  some  of  the  senators 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  common 
danger.  Less  besotted  by  wine,  and  inspired  by 
the  energy  of  despair,  they  rushed  through  the 
flames  and  gained  a  place  of  safety.  Thus  did 
Nero  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  reign. 
While  the  flro  was  consuming  temples  and  palaces, 
the  young  poetic  CsBsar,  his  brow  bound  with 
laurel,  a  golden  lyre  in  his  hands,  and  around 
him  a  troop  of  histrions  and  bufibons,  viewed 
flrom  the  summit  of  a  tower  the  conflagration  he 
had  kindled Such  was  the  last  gor- 
geous feast  at  which  the  magiric  genius  presided 
in  that  Bome  which  Eomulus  had  founded,  and 
which  engulphed  the  treasures  and  wonders  of 
the  world. 

We  must  here  close  our  rather  rambling  selec- 
tions from  this  amusing  and  interesting  volume ; 
to  which,  however,  wo  may  conscientiously  refer 
our  readers  as  to  an  encyclopedia  of  rare  facts  in 
relation  to  the  food,  and  the  modes  of  dressing  it, 
of  all  nations  and  all  times.  The  author  winds 
up  his  labours  with  a  description  of  the  York 
Banquet  of  1850,  of  which  he  was  the  distin- 
guislied  artificer.  We  may  as  well  gratify  a 
pretty  general  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 


hundred  guinea  dish,  which  made  such  a  Ben- 
sation  at  the  time.  It  is  appropriately  named 
JO Extr(xcagance  Culinaire  d  F Alderman ;  and  the 
following  are  the  ingredients  used,  with  their  cost 
to  an  epicure  who  should  order  a  similar  one  for  a 
small  party. 

£  i.  I 

5  Turtle  beads,  part  of  fins,  and  green  fat  .  31  0  0 
24  Capons,  the  two  small  notr  (nnts)  from 

each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  back  only 
used,  being  the  most  delicate  part  of  every 

bird 8   8  0 

]  8  Tnrkeys,  the  same 8  13  0 

18  Fatted  pallets,  the  same     ,        .       .       .  &  17  0 

16  Fowls,  the  same 2   8  0 

10  Grouse 2   5  0 

20  Pheasants,  noix  only 3   0  0 

45  Partridges,  the  same 3   7  0 

6  Plovers,  whole 0   8  0 

100  Snipes,  noix  only 5   0  0 

S  dozen  Quails,  whole 3   0  0 

4t)  Woodcocks,  noix  only 8   0  0 

3  dozen  Pigeons,  the  same      .        .  .DUO 

U  dozen  Larks,  stuffed  .  .  .  .  .  0  15  0 
Ortolans  from  Belgium  .  .  .  .'.500 
The    garniture,    consisting    of   cockscombs, 

truffles,  mushrooms,  crawfish,  olives,  Ame- 
rican asparagus,  crouttades  (paste  cmst), 
sweetbreads,  queneUe$  de  volaiUe  (strips  or 
slices  of  fowl),  green  mangoes,  and  a  new 
sauce U  10  n 

£m   5  0 

If,  upon  the  occasion  of  inTiting  a  small  party 
to  take  a  "snack"  with  us,  we  ihould  think 
proper  to  place  this  dish  upon  the  table,  we  here 
pk  dge  ourselves  that  the  author  of  The  FmUhnh 
peon  shall  be  solicited  to  prepare  it. 
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It  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times,  that  amidst 
much  of  political  excitement  public  attention,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  has  been  steadily  directed 
towards  questions  of  social  ethics,  which  we  should 
he  glad  to  see  still  more  vigorously  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  people  of  this  country.  In- 
dependent of  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, itself  involving  many  others,  the  great 
problems  of  public  education,  sanitory  reform,  and 
emigration,  have  occupied  no  small  space  in  the 
discussion  of  our  public  men;  while  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  has  been  wafted 
the  noise  of  an  agitation  so  intense  and  so  absorb- 
ing in  its  social  importance  as  to  awaken  unusual 
attention  and  response  here.  The  proceedings 
adopted   in   many,  and    now   under    discussion 


in  all,  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  are  too  mome&tons 
in  their  purpose  and  results  to  fail  in  aiiesting  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  all  British  phiknthropirt?. 
The  Daily  News  of  March  15th,  of  the  presoit 
year,  in  an  able  article  calls  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  this  "  deeply  interesting  "  trsnsatlan- 
tic  experiment,  and  the  late  visit  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  contributed  hugely  to  diffuM  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  beiuiiigolAmerican 
legislature  on  this  matter  among  all  raoka  ud 
classes. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  the  system  of  regulation  by  Hcenflo  has 
resulted  in  extreme  and  complete  dissatisfectioD, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  Union 


♦  The  Maine  Law,  as  adopted  in  Maine,  Massachussets,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Michigan,  ^c    NwBfy^- 
r-tcfc  Anti-Liquor  Law.    Maine  Liquor  Law  TracU.    W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.     Journal  and  Rfports  of  Ain^n^"* 
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id  ia  a  state  of  transitioii  from  this  utterly  in- 1 
adequate  law  of  regulation  to  a  law  of  entire  and 
immediate  prohibition. 

The  prinoiple  of  such  a  law  seems  first  to  have 
been  admitted  by  the  goyemment  of  the  United 
States  in  1834.  In  that  year,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  a  law  was 
passed  "for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  Tribes,'* 
directing  the  United  States  officers  to  seize  and 
destroy,  without  judge  or  jury,  all  intoxicating 
liquors  introduced  for  sale  into  the  Indian  country. 
This  law  was  universally  and  rigidly  enforced. 
No  question  was  raised  of  its  justice  or  constitu- 
tionaHty,  nor  was  any  remuneration  made  or  de- 
manded for  liquor  thus  destroyed. 

The  law  in  its  operation  commended  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  eidightencd  statesmen,  but  the 
principle  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  to  the 
people  of  individual  states. 

It  is  true,  an  agitation  was  carried  on  through- 
out various  states  with  this  view ;  but  for  some 
time  it  commanded  but  indifferent  success.  Se- 
yeral  states,  however,  Connecticut  the  first,  in 
1834,  obtained  the  privilege  of  annually  voting 
on  the  question  "  license,"  or  "no  license ? "  and 
in  many  instances  negatived  the  traffic  by  large 
majorities.  Great  inconveniences,  however,  na- 
turally arose  from  this  continual  appeal  to  party 
effort,  which  left  the  question  always  unsettled. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  still  more  encouraging 
signs  presented  themselves,  until  after  many  se- 
vere contests  at  the  ballot  box  and  violent  debates 
in  the  legislature,  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by 
large  majorities  in  both  houses,  bearing  date  1846. 

But  it  failed.  The  snake  was  scotched  but  not 
killed.  The  law  had  no  power  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor,  but  enforced  its  provisions  by  means 
of  fines,  and  the  Maine  liquor  law  reformers  found 
that  in  this  law  they  had  fallen  into  an  unfortu- 
nate mistake.  They  began  to  see  that  no  com- 
promise could  safely  be  made  with  such  a  foe, 
luid  that  timid  or  wavering  tactics  were  impossible 
if  they,  were  to  hold  their  ground.  The  law  ex- 
asperated some,  it  satisfied  none.  While  needing 
for  its  support  and  efficient  working,  at  least  the 
I'eapect  of  the  whole  community,  it  was  found  in- 
sufficient to  secure  its  own  object.  It  was  evaded 
'>n  all  sides.  The  rum  sellers  sold,  secretly  if  they 
could,  openly  rather  than  not  at  all,  paid  the 
penalties,  and  continued  their  business.  The  law 
was  enforced,  hd  the  intoxicating  drink  remained. 

Kiots  and  turbulence  ensued,  which  brought 
discredit  on  the  reformation  sought  to  bo  effected. 

The  Maine  law  of  1846  failed  because  it  was 
not  thorough. 

Still  enough  good  was  accomplished  to  encou- 
rage the  supporters  of  the  law  to  go  forward  and 
i*ectify  the  mistake  they  had  committed ;  the  next 
contest  was  to  be  final,  the  summary  power  must 
be  obtained.  The  principle  of  suppression  retained 
its  hold  on  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially had  it  recommended  itself  to  the  poor  weak 
drunkards,  the  victims  of  the  temptation.  ♦    Under 

•  **It  is  observed  in  our  large  towns,  in  Liverpool 
Jimong  others,  that  the  strongest  eagerness  to  petition 


the  leadership  mainly  of  the  Hon.  I^eal  Dow,  of  Port- 
land, an  agitation  was  commenced,  which  aroused 
all  the  desperate  energies  of  the  **  spirituous"  party. 
The  last  straggle  was  made  in  the  elections  of 
1849,  when  aiter  a  hard  fight  the  suppressionists 
triumphed.  In  1851,  by  an  average  majority  of 
two  to  one,  the  law  was  passed,  which  has  since 
maintained  and  increased  its  popularity,  and  under 
the  title  of  the  ''Maine  Law,''  has  given  its  im- 
press to  the  policy  of  every  other  state  of  the 
Union. 

A  natural  question  arises  in  this  country  on  the 
statement  of  these  facts:  ''What  is  the  Maine 
law  ?  It  is  "  an  act  to  suppress  drinking  houses 
and  tippling  shops,"  and  its  provisions  are  simple 
and  effective.  Wherever  intoxicating  liquor  is 
foimd  under  circumstances  which  justify  a  belief 
that  it  is  intended  for  sale  it  is  impounded,  and 
if  on  investigation  the  suspicion  is  confirmed,  the 
liquor  is  destroyed. 

Every  town  or  district  is  allowed  to  appoint  an 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  whatever  may 
be  required  for  medicinal,  manufacturing,  or  artis- 
tic purposes ;  and  so  far  as  has  appeared  at  pre- 
sent, an  ample  supply  for  these  puxposes  has 
thus  been  obtained.  The  following  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Professor  Stowe,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Scottish  Temperanoe 
League,"  will  be  read  with  interest  in  elucidation 
of  Uiis  matter.  "  What  is  the  Maine  Law.^  It 
is  an  act  to  put  an  end  to  tbatfic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  among  the  people.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  man's  own  private  affairs ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interior  of  any  man's  family ;  any 
man,  wherever  he  can  find  liquor,  if  he  chooses 
may  purchase  it,  and  bring  it  into  his  own  family 
and  use  it  there  if  he  likes  —  the  law  does  not 
touch  it  or  him.  It  considers  every  man's  house 
his  castle,  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to  4rink  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  it  does  not  take  hold  of  him ; 
it  leaves  him  free  in  that  respect.  But  if  any  man 
does  bring  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  State  for 
sale,  if  he  sells  intoxicating  drink  to  make  money 
by  it,  if  he  even  gives  it  away,  and  takes  something 
else  to  evade  the  law,  what  docs  the  law  do  ? 
It  takes  all  his  rum  away  and  throws  it  on  the  ground. 
It  does  not  touch  his  pocket  or  his  person,  but  it 
says,  "  You  are  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  posses- 
sion of  intoxicating  drink,  and  we  shall  take  it 
away.**  If  a  man  makes  solenm  oath  that  he  will 
not  sell,  and  does  not  intend  to  sell  any  of  that 
spirit,  it  leaves  him  unmolested.  If  alcohol  is  in- 
troduced for  the  arts  and  manufacture  —  and  we 
know  it  to  be  necessary  in  many  of  the  arts  —  it 
is  not  touched.  If  it  is  kept  for  medical  purposes, 
like  opium,  calomel,  or  any  other  article  of  that 
kind,  to  be  used  and  prescribed  by  a  physician,  it 


parliament  for  a  public-house  reform  is  shown  bj  the 
labouring  class ;  and  the  intensest  of  all  by  the  drunkards 
among  them.  And  a  very  toui*hing  spectai-ie  it  is  to  see 
them  thronging  to  sign  a  petition  like  that  just  got  up 
at  Liverpool,  Of  the  10,0(X)  signers  nearly  all  are 
working  men,  and  if  they  had  the  franchise  and  the 
ballot,  like  the  men  of  Maine,  they  would,  like  the  men 
of  Maine,  doubtless,  do  something  more  tljan  petition," — ' 
Daily  Netn, 
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i»  not  touched.  In  every  town  there  are  agents 
appointed  hy  the  town,  and  paid  by  the  town,  for 
the  sale  of  alcohol  for  these  purposes  —  manufac- 
turing and  medical  —  but  they  are  under  oath  and 
heavy  bonds  to  sell  it  for  no  other  purposes.  The 
certi&cate  of  a  respectable  physician  is  sufficient 
to  authorise  its  sale  for  medical  purposes,  and  the 
oath  of  a  manufacturer  is  required  for  its  sale  to 
a  manufacturer.  And  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
monopolyi  the  agent  has  not  the  profits  of  the 
sale;  the  article  is  sold  at  cost,  and  the  com- 
munity or  the  township  receives  all  the  profit 
The  agent  acts  for  the  township,  and  not  for  any 
individual. 

**  Such  is  the  substance  and  purpose  of  the  law." 

But  the  spuit  which  in  Maine  had  carried  on 
this  agitation  to  a  successful  issue  had  spread  to 
other  states. 

In  Vermont,  particul^lrly,  the  annual  universal 
suffrage  votes  on  the  license  question,  as  already 
noticed,  had  been  productive  of  such  results — in 
two  instances  a  majority  of  more  than  10,000  for 
no  license,  that  in  1850  the  legislature  of  the 
State  took  up  the  subject  again,  and,  in  1852, 
passed  a  prohibiting  law  now  in  force. 

It  would,  of  course,  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  present  article,  were  we  to  follow 
out  in  detail,  however  briefly,  the  agitation  as  it 
arose  and  was  carried  on  in  the  various  states. 
The  following  statement  of  dates  must  be  sufficient. 

The  Maine  Law  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  that  State  in  May,  1851,  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  first  enforced 
at  Bangor  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  same  year ; 
that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  American  in- 
dependence. 

In  March,  1852,  a  similar  law  was  adopted  by 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota;  on  May  7th,  1852, 
by  the  State  of  Bhode  Island;  on  May  22nd, 
1852,  by  the  State  of  Massachussetts ;  on  the 
20th  Dec.,  1852,  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont; 
and  in  a  few  months  after  by  the  legislature  of 
Michigan.  In  both  these  last  instances  the  time 
when  the  law  was  to  come  into  operation  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  result, 
in  both  cases,  has  been  the  triumphant  affirmation 
of  the  act,  and  its  immediate  and  unconditional 
adoption. 

In  Michigan  especially,  the  majority  just  de- 
clared is  most  impressive,  and  in  Vermont  the 
lai^  towns  have  been  unanimous  in  their  decision. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that,  with  sKght 
modifications,  the  Maine  Law  will  gradually  be 
adopted  by  all  the  states. 

in  New  York,  the  Law,  carried  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  legislature,  was  lost  in  the  other  by  a 
majority  of  only  two.  In  Connecticut  the  Law 
was  lately  lost  by  eight  majority ;  in  Wisconsin, 
by  one  vote.  In  Pennsylvania  the  agitation  is 
powerful  and  popular,  while  in  some  of  the  more 
southern  states,  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Delaware,*  the  principle  has  been  more 
or  less  acted  upon,  while  a  strong  feeling  is  arising 

*  In  some  of  these  states,  the  wife  of  a  drunkard  is 
empowered  to  sue  the  trafficker  for  damages. 


in  fiivour  of  the  whole  Law,  and  nothing  but  the 
Law.  Judging  itom  private  as  well  as  public 
sources  of  information,  we  in  this  countiy  hare 
little  idea  of  the  intensity  of  public  sentimeat  m 
America  on  this  question.  It  has  penetrated  eTen 
the  gloom  of  the  Slave  States,  gilding  with  a  raj 
of  light  the  dark  doud  which  broods  oyer  those 
delicious,  though  unhappy  lands. 

'^  The  project,"  says  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  in 
private  correspondence,  ''  is  now  fairly  before  the 
legislatures  of  ]^ew  York,  Clonnecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  probability  of  repeal,  and  the 
principles  of  the  bill  will  ere  long  be  adopted  by 
aU  our  states." 

Throughout  the  states  of  its,  enactment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Maine 
Law  has  been  well  enforced  and  cheerfully  sab- 
mitted  to.  No  reaction  has  taken  place,  the  Law 
has  been  strengthened  where  weak,  and  has  gra- 
dually gained  in  popular  respect  and  acceptance. 
Constitutional  difficulties  have  been  raised,  but 
have  been  settled  without  disorder;  the  main 
legal  question  being  regarded  as  set  at  rest  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  t)ie  Massachussetts  and  New  Eampdiire 
case  in  1845. 

In  Boston,  which  we  have  just  excepted,  the 
Law  was  defeated  in  its  operation  by  un&yoiunble 
municipal  authorities,  who  granted  an  unusnal 
number  of  licenses  immediately  prior  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act,  which  licenses  having  been  then 
legMy  granted,  were  held  good,  any  sahseqnent 
law  notwithstanding.  In  this  city,  however,  it  is 
expected  that  before  long  the  enlbrcement  of  the 
Anti-Liquor  Law  will  be  carried  out. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  have  yet  been  supplied  with  no  cause  of 
offence,  by  any  disturbance  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  for  any  remark. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  social  besults  of  theeo 
legislative  experiments,  that  we  must  look  with 
the  greatest  intet^t. 

Have  the  objects  achieved  proved  worthy  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  bestowed  on  their  accom- 
plishment? or  has  ^e  Maine  Law  of  1851,  B^ 
its  hdf'hroihQr  of  1846,  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  } 

On  this  point  we  will  give  in  evidence,  and 
without  comment,  the  authoritative  reports  of  the 
people  and  state-officers  themselves. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  character  and  reqniremci^^ 
of  the  population, —  thus  described  by  the  Hon. 
l^eal  Dow,  "  Agriculturists  chiefly,  many  fisher- 
men and  seamen,  a  fewmanulkcturers;  allcla^ 
given  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  which  occasionw 
a  great  amount  of  poverty  and  sufiering,"— let  m 
ask,  "  What  has  the  Law  done  for  Maine?" 

"  I  never,"  says  Professor  Stowe,  "saw  alaif 
that  operated  so  beautifully,  and  vindicated  itaelf 
so  nobly,  as  this  Law  does." 

Of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Maine  law,  in 
its  parent  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Befem^ 
to  the  "  Annuallleport"  of  the  Mayor  of  Portland, 
1 852,  we  find,  that  while  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
law  there  were  in  that  city,  at  least  300  to  400  rum- 
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sliops  of  all  grades,  at  present  there  is  not  one, 
Nor  have  these  houses  been  replaced,  as  in  1846, 
by  secret  or  hush-shops,  drunkenness  continuing 
as  before.  We  find  from  the  same  Report,  that 
notwithstanding  increased  vigilance  on  Uie  part  of 
tlie  police,  the  decrease  in  Ihe  number  of  parties 
committed  for  drunkenness,  has  been  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number.  The  various 
statistics,  as  given,  are  as  follows : — House  of  cor- 
rection committals  for  intemperance,  from  June 
Ist,  1850,  to  March,  1851,  46;  from  June,  1851, 
to  March,  1852,  10.  The  Maine  Law  was  enacted 
Jmie  2d,  1851.  From  the  Jau.  returns,  we  find, 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  larceny  (in  these 
returns  the  two  offences  are  not  separated),  from 
Jmie,  1850,  to  April,  1851,  279;  for  correspond- 
ing period  of  Maine  Law  operation,  1851-52,  63. 
Committed  to  the  watchhouse,  1850-51,  431 : 
same  period,  1851-52,  180. 

Similar  results  are  found  in  all  the  various  re- 
turns. As  might  be  expected,  this  great  decrease 
of  intemperance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  crime  and  pauperism.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  authority  of  &e  same  official 
document^  we  are  able  to  state,  that  there  were 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Portland, 
for  larceny,  from  June,  1850,  to  March,  1851, 
12;  from  June,  1851,  to  March,  1852,  3.  At 
the  March  Term,  1852,  of  the  Portland  District 
Court,  but  one  indictment,  and  that  by  mistake, 
was  found  for  larceny ;  while  at  the  March  Term, 
1851,  the  number  was  seventeen. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  while  at  the 
commencement  of  1851,  the  mayor  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  recommend  the  construction  of  a  new 
alms-house,  to  cost  at  least  50,000  dollars,  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
their  numerous  and  increasing  paupers, — since  the 
enactment  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  general  want, 
notwithstanding  imusuallly  severe  winters,  has 
been  so  much  less  than  usual,  as  to  afford  ground 
for  expectation  that  the  old  alms-house  will 
afford  abundant  accommodation  until  the  city 
shall  be  three  or  four  times  as  populous  as  it 
is.  The  new  poor-house  has,  therefore,  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  operation  of  the  Law  has  been  equally 
successful  throughout  the  State,  In  many  small 
towns.  Professor  Stowe  states  that  there  is  not  a 
single  pauper,  while  in  others  the  jails  are  empty 
and  advertised  to  let.  So  marked  is  the  improve- 
ment, that  wealthy  andinfluential  men,  previously 
engaged  in  the  traffic,  now  considered  "  infamous," 
adniit  that  they  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated for  their  personal  loss  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  general  prosperity. 

The  economic  results  have  been  indeed  most 
satisfactory.  The  Council  of  Portland  have  been 
enabled  to  invest  large  sums  in  public  works  and 
in  developing  the  industry  of  the  district.  The 
little  fiirming  town  of  Fairfield,  having  saved  800 
dollars  out  of  their  poor  rate  of  1,100  dollars, 
have  added  600  dollars  to  their  public  education 
fund,  reserving  the  balance  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  Uiis  beneficial  law. 

So  far  as  public  documents  afford  reliable  in- 


formation, the  success  of  the  Maine  Law  in  Maine 
is  indisputable. 

The  Massachussetts  Law  presents  equally 
pleasing  results.  Omitting  for  reasons  already 
stated  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  wd 
find  the  law  well  enforced  in  Lowell,  Salem, 
Cambridge,  and  other  important  towns  of  this 
state. 

The  Police  Report  of  Lowell,  the  Manchester 
of  the  states,  gives  the  following  statistics,  for 
three  months,  ending  respectively  Oct.  22nd,  1851 
and  1852.  During  the  three  months  of  "  license  " 
the  number  of  parties  known  to  have  been  drunk, 
either  committed  or  seen  and  assisted,  amount  to 
550 ;  during  the  same  period  of  ''  Law  "  the  num- 
ber has  fallen  to  180.  Warrants  returned  to  the 
police  court  same  time,  1851,  248  ;  in  1852,  153. 

The  Lowell  City  Marshall  remarks,  "The 
amount  of  drunkenness  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  22,  1852,  is  sixty-seven  per  cent,  less  than 
during  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the  criminal 
business  of  the  police  court  has  already  been  re- 
duced thirty-eight  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  ministry  at  large  in  Lowell 
indicates  a  vast  improvement  in  the  order,  com- 
fort, and  prosperity  of  the  community  since  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  appends  some  interesting 
though  lengthy  comments  from  the  City  Mis- 
sionaries upon  its  operation. 

Similar  returns  from  Salem,  Cambridge,  Con- 
cord, and  many  other  places,  give  the  same  in- 
teresting results. 

Prom  the  other  states  in  which  the  Law  is  in 
operation  we  have  not  equally  authentic  official 
information;  so  far,  however,  as  general  senti- 
ment and  private  authority  may  be  accepted  in 
evidence,  the  working  of  the  system  is  equally 
favourable  everywhere. 

Two  great  facts  have  been  clearly  elicited. 
First,  that  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the 
effect  of  the  law  wherever  adopted  has  been 
effectively  to  suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicating' 
drinks  and  as  a  result  to  diminish  intemperance 
and  its  concomitant  evils.  "  No  law,  says  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Massachussetts'  Convention  "can 
annihilate  sin,  but  only  diminish  it  by  making  it 
difficult  and  disgraceful."  Second,  that  the  Law 
is  most  popular  where  best  enforced. 

In  Maine  and  in  the  towns  of  Massachussetts 
which  have  seen  the  benefits  as  well  as  felt  the 
restraint  of  the  law,  public  sentiment  is  almost 
unanimous  in  its  favour,  while  from  Boston, 
Charlestown,  and  the  other  places,  whore  it  has 
not  been  tried,  arise  the  only  complaints  of  its 
stringency  or  severity.  The  City  Missionary  of 
Roxbury,  and  many  others,  declare  that  the  Law 
has  not  gained  favour  in  their  neighbourhoods 
owing  "  wholly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
executed."  "  Every  successful  enforcement  of  the 
Law  has  given  it  public  favour,"  says  the  report 
of  the  Massachussetts'  Convention.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  principle  of  sup- 
pression, especially  as  regards  its  c^plicability  in 
older  communities,  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
that  not  only  does  the  total  and  entire  appear  to 
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be  the  most  satis&ctory  in  its  results,  but  also, 
when  Tigorously  carried  out,  the  most  secure  of 
popular  support.  "While  tracing,  however,  the 
history  and  results  of  the  suppression  policy 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  increasing  influence  which  it  has 
obtained  in  other  countries. 

Our  own  colony  of  New  Brunswick  has  adop- 
ted a  very  stringent  enactment  as  far  as  regards 
wines  and  spirits,  totally  prohibiting  their  sale; 
which,  notwithstanding  great  discouragement,  and 
some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at 
home,  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  became 
law  in  that  colony,  on  June  1st  in  the  present 
year.  On  the  14th  June  also,  an  Act  was  assented 
to,  for  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  or^near  the  line  of  public 
works  in  tMs  province,"  which,  though  imperfect 
in  its  form  and  provisions,  is  still  stringent  and 
summary  in  the  powers  it  grants. 

Of  the  results  of  these  two  enactments,  we  can 
of  course  know  but  little  as  yet.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable perhaps  to  expect  a  more  favourable 
issue  than  had  elsewhere  been  found,  as  we  have 
seen,  attendant  on  partial  and  incomplete  legisla- 
tion on  this  matter.  So  convinced,  however,  are 
the  Indians  of  the  district,  of  the  beneficial 
effect  likely  to  ensue,  that  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Six  Nations  at  Brantford  a  few  weeks  since,  the 
chiefs  extemporised  a  Maine  Law,  themselves  de- 
stroying all  liquor  found  upon  the  ground  of  the 
encampment. 

In  many  of  the  islands  lof  the  Pacific,  and  in 
Madagascar,  the  natives  have  found  it  their  inte- 
rest to  prohibit  the  introduction  and  sale  of  strong 
drink  —  and  in  the  republic  of  Liberia,  a  State 
which  all  must  regard  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
interest,  a  similar  policy  has  been  adopted. 

But  British  interests  are  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  native  population  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions offer  a  continual  resistance  to  the  British 
license  system,  which  legalises  a  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  religion 
of  the  Hindoo.  Petitions  are  continually  presented 
to  the  local  governments,  in  which  are  described 
with  natural  pathos,  the  alarm  and  anxiety  felt  at 


the  terrific  increase  of  the  evil  of  strong  drink, 
which  invariably  follows  the  introduction  of 
British  rule. 

The  waves  of  this  agitation  are  approaching  onr 
own  shores.  It  is  dear  that  our  pretent  syBtem  of 
license  cannot  continue.  It  must  give  way  to 
some  more  complete  control,  or,  as  is  advocated 
by  some,  we  must  abandon  all  attempts  at  restric- 
tion. The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  matter  of  licenses,  obtained  by  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  and  of  which  the  Hon.  C.  P.  YiUieis  has 
officiated  as  chairman,  has  not  yet  published  its 
report,  but  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee,  during  the  progress  of 
the  evidence,  that  inquiry  has  no  doubt  resulted 
in  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  an  association 
has  been  organised  at  Manchester,  already  power- 
ful in  names  and  funds,  with  a  view  to  commend 
to  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  the  entire 
and  total  prohibitory  policy  we  have  sketched  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

This  association,  denominated  the  "United 
Kingdom  AUiance,''  has  established  branches  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  cities^ 
and  has  issued  its  address,  explanatory  of  its 
objects  and  enforcing  its  positions. 

Before  long  the  question  of  the  liquor  traie 
wiU  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  The  people  must  decide.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

It  wiU  be  a  source  of  just  pride  for  America,  if 
she  prove  the  first  to  have  adopted  the  true  policy. 
While  some  here  will  no  doubt  hesitate  at  em- 
barking on  so  bold  a  course  of  legislation,  there 
are  thousands,  on  the  other  hand,  who  will  aban- 
don all  abstract  differences  of  principle  in  tma 
of  the  great  and  paramount  necessity. 

In  their  view,  the  limb  is  diseased — to  hea- 
tate  or  falter  is  death. 

In  the  face  of  a  monstrous  evil,  paralysiiig  ^ 
industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the  moral  ener- 
gies of  the  country,  no  delicate  scruple  of  con- 
science can  be  suffered  for  a  moment  to  set  aside 
the  popular  necessity..    Solus  jpopuU  w^rtM  la. 

8.  P. 
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▲   STORY   OF   AMERICAN  LIFB. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


THE   INVALID. 


Let  us  now  descend  into  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  into  the  dim  atmosphere  of  that  low-lying 
city  of  manufactures,  where  our  tale  commenced. 
It  is  evening  in  the  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha- 
wah-ha ;  but  there  is  no  moonlight,  no  open  bal- 
conies—  no  voices  resonant  of  merriment  or 
mirth.   Shutters  and  doors  are  fast  closed.    There 


is  a  huge  stove  roaring  in  the  hall;  and  ibwgh 
there  are  two  persons  in  the  parlour,  one  seated 
on  either  side  of  a  bright  fire,  there  is  no  sounc 
heard,  but  the  roar  of  the  stove.  There  were  im 
persons ;  but  they  seemed  so  unsocial  and  gloomy 
that  each  might  have  been  an  anchoret  in  tbe 
cheerlessness  of  a  solitary  cell,  for  all  the  appear- 
ance of  companionship  that  subsisted  between 
them.  Perhaps,  indeed,  each  was  that  saddest  « 
all  anchorets  —  an  anchoret  of  the  heart    lou 
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would  have  known  that  it  was  a  scene  nnvisited 
by  the  glad  light  of  childhood  or  youth. 

One  of  these  personages  was  seated  on  a  stiff 
chair,  from  the  loins  upwards  as  perpendicular 
as  a  lightning  rod,  in  the  old  way ;  with  the  same 
old  spectacles  and  wiry  curls,  and  was  engaged  in 
knitting.  By  the  same  prim,  precise  demeanour, 
erer  onmoTed  from  its  primness  and  precision,  hy 
joy  or  gloom,  hy  evil  or  fortunate  circumstance, 
we  recognise  our  ancient  acquaintance,  that  re- 
Bpectahle  person,  Miss  Spicer.  There  is  a  hasket 
on  the  tahle  heside  her,  containing  a  housewife, 
legions  of  keys,  a  corkscrew,  a  g^let,  and  other 
badges  of  her  calling.  Mr.  Tremont,  for  the  other 
occupant  was  no  other  than  he,  lounged  in  his  arm- 
chair. He  was  wide  awake,  but  was  doing  no- 
thing or  saying  nothing.  He  looked  still  as  stout 
and  rubicund  as  ever ;  but  a  change  had  passed 
over  the  old  man's  face  since  we  saw  it  last  beam- 
ing hke  a  sun  upon  the  witnessed  enjoyments  of 
his  family  and  Mends.  It  was  difficult  to  say  in 
what  the  change  consisted,  but  the  physiognomy 
had  that  pathetic  look  as  of  one  whose  nerves  had 
been  imstrnng  by  sorrow ;  and  worked  profoundly 
npon  one's  sympathies  when  remembered  in  con- 
trast with  the  firm  joyous  face  of  the  prosperous 
man  of  the  world  of  but  a  few  short  months  ago. 
Miss  Spicer  continued  to  knit  and  knit.  Mr.  ife- 
mont  sat  still  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  speaking 
not,  and  scarcely  moving.  The  fire  burnt  on  the 
hearth,  the  stove  roared  in  the  hall,  the  points  of 
Miss  Spicer's  needles  clicked  against  each  other ; 
and  so  the  evening  wore  on. 

Bat,  hark !  the  attention  of  Miss  Spicer  was 
on  a  sudden  roused  by  a  peculiar  motion  from  the 
quarter  of  Mr.  Tremont' s  chair,  then  a  low,  muffled 
snore,  and  a  gurgle  in  the  throat  —  Mr.  Tremont 
was  in  a  fit 

Miss  Spicer  pulled  the  bell  so  furiously  as  to 
bring  three  servants  into  the  room.  Mr.  Tremont's 
neckcloth  was  removed,  aromatics  applied  to  his 
nostrils ;  he  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  snore  on  as  one  under  violent  oppression 
of  the  brain,  and  his  face,  which  at  first  was  pur- 
ple, had  become  as  pale  as  death.  Meanwhile,  by 
the  direction  of  Miss  Spicer,  he  was  carried  into 
his  bed-chamber. 

In  due  time  a  physician,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  the  neighbouring  town,  made  his  appear- 
ttnoe,  and  with  him  another  personago  likewise 
on  a  professional  errand.  The  fact  was  this.  When 
the  servant  had  received  orders  to  fetch  the  physi- 
cian, that  intelligent  daughter  of  Holy  Church, 
Biddy  Fagin,  seeing  her  master  in  a  deathlike  con- 
dition, began  to  entertain  anxieties  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  matters  between  his  soul  and  the 
church,  and  throwing  herself  in  the  way  of  the  man 
as  he  was  issuing  on  his  errand,  inquired  if  he  had 
received  instrucjions  to  go  for  the  priest.  Upon 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  directed  him  to 
go  first  to  the  house  of  Father  Bollard,  and  say  that 
his  master  was  in  the  death  work,  and  to  o£fer 
the  holy  man  his  own  horse  to  ride  on,  for  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Accordingly,  to 
Biddy's  great  relief,  as  reminding  hor  of  the  usual 
tontine  in  happy  Milesia  far  away,  the  doctor  and 


the  priest  arrived  at  the  mansion,  just  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  patient  was  beyond  all  hope,  and 
given  up  by  his  friends  as  past  recovery.  And, 
now,  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  doctor  and 
the  priest,  the  former  insisting  upon  being  allowed 
to  bleed  the  sick  man  at  once;  and  tiie  other 
equally  vehement  upon  the  precedence  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body,  and  making  a  bold  front  for  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction.  But  the  doctor,  who  was  a  sturdy 
American  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  and  fierce 
upon  humbug  in  all  its  forms,  threatened  to  kick 
the  churchman  out  of  the  room,  and  so  had  his 
way.  When  the  patient  had  been  bled  copiously, 
his  consciousness  slowly  returned;  but  he  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  eshaustion  and  still  in  great 
danger,  particularly  from  the  recurrence  of  an- 
other attack. 

No  child,  no  friend,  no  brother  had  the  dying 
man  near  him.  He  was  surrounded  with  evi- 
dences of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  but  these  will  not 
buy  love ;  and  so  he  was  surrounded  by  servants, 
doctors,  and  priests,  and  all  those  attentive  persons 
who  do  duty  in  their  own  behoof. 

The  Doctor's  part  fairly  performed,  now  came 
the  turn  of  the  priest.  The  holy  man  bustled 
through  the  room  and  arrayed  himself  in  a  scarlet 
vestment,  with  a  huge  cross  wrought  through  the 
length  of  the  back.  He  then  proceeded  to  light  a 
candle  — a  most  indispensable  point  —  said  candle 
figuring  quite  as  a  hero  in  the  ceremony.  He 
rigged  out  a  little  table  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
whereon  he  placed  a  crucifix,  and  the  afi)re8aid 
candle  and  a  phial  of  oil,  muttering  over  them  a 
few  words,  accompanied  with  crossings  and  genu- 
flexions, whereby  the  unconscious  table  with  its 
appanages  was  converted  for  the  time  being  into  a 
consecrated  altar.  Then  calling  in  all  the  servants 
who  were,  of  course.  Catholics,  he  commanded 
them  to  their  knees  —  *'  and  be  dacent  and  behave 
quiet,  all  of  ye,"  said  the  consecrated  Milesian; 
**  ye  don't  know  how  soon  I  may  be  necessitated 
to  do  all  this  for  some  of  yourselves." 

He  then  crossed  himself,  and  knelt,  and  crossed 
hiAiself  again ;  walked  first  to  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  then  to  the  foot.  Then  bending  over  the  pale 
form  of  the  prostrated,  exhausted,  and  half-uncon- 
scious man,  he  performed  certain  talismanic  ges- 
tures and  crossings  over  his  head,  his  body,  and  all 
his  members ;  sing-songing  Latin  at  the  same  time 
through  his  nose,  of  which  the  most  intelligible 
particle  was,  "  seculae  seculorum;"  "Soculse  se- 
culorum"  as  a  sort  of  chorus  or  burden ;  and  still 
**  seculee  seculorum."  Then  with  the  chrism  did 
he  anoint,  first  the  head,  then  the  eyes,  then  the 
nose,  then  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  fingers,  the 
feet,  the  toes ;  and  having  pronounced  the  abso- 
lution, he  concluded  his  work  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  present.  Biddy  Fagin  breathed 
fi-eely,  ''Holy  sints  bo  praised.  Thin  now  it's 
only  a  little  morsel  of  purgatory  if  worst  comes  to 
worst;  and  plenty  of  money  to  pray  him  out  of  it 
shur."    Thus  said  Biddy. 

Surrounded  by  all  these  disinterested  person- 
ages— among  whom  was  the  doctor,  who  had  re- 
turned at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  to  note  thi" 
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state  of  his  patient  —  the  unfortunate  man  heing 
restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  looked  pain- 
fully round  among  all  these  faces  as  if  in  search  of 
a  missing  one.  But  a  sudden  gleam  of  recollection 
seeming  to  strike  him,  he  uttered  a  profound  sigh, 
and  with  a  look  of  resignation  closed  his  eyes. 
The  doctor  then  having  pronounced  a  little  im- 
provement on  his  state,  retired  with  the  priest  to 
a  comfortahle  supper,  which  had  heen  prepared  for 
them  by  that  model  of  housewifery  propriety,  Miss 
Spicer ;  having  first,  however,  prescribed  alternate 
administrations  of  beef- tea  and  sack- whey,  by  way 
of  nutriment,  an  order  with  which  Biddy  Fagin  was 
very  imwilling  to  comply,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  a  return  to  the  living  world,  for  one  who  had 
received  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  Miss  Spicer 
watched  over  her  to  see  that  the  instructions  of 
the  doctor  were  complied  with,  and  the  doses  were 
duly  administered. 

When  Doctor  Pillmore  and  Father  Dollard  had 
been  duly  refreshed,  and  had  drowned  all  their 
di£ferences  in  bumpers  of  strong  Monoughheheela, 
there  came  a  message  from  the  sick  man  to  the 
holy  father,  that  he  wished  to  see  him  immedi- 
ately and  alone. 

**  On  sowl  business,  I  s'pose,''  said  the  reverend 
gentleman,  pouring  out  what  remained  of  his 
tumbler  into  his  glass.  "  Or  more  like,  perhaps" — 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  he  kept  to  himself,  and 
gulping  down  the  relics  of  the  "  hot,"  he  departed 
in  the  direction  of  the  sick  room. 

''Are  we  alone?"  enquired  the  sick  man  faintly, 
as  the  rubicund  face  of  the  jolly  priest  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  bedside. 

"Tuts,  my  good  sir!"  said  this  angel  of  con- 
solation— "don't  be  so  downhearted  about  it. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up  !  Many's  the  person  to  whom 
I  have  administered  the  last  sacraments,  that's  on 
his  legs  to-day  and  going  about  as  hearty  as  I  am 
myself;  and  one  timorous  sheep  of  the  flock, 
that  has  received  the  extreme  unction  none  less 
than  three  times,  and  came  to,  agin  and  agin, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  ever ;  and  says  I  to  them 
— and  be  blowed  to  ye,  and  if  ye  send  for  me  to 
that  woman  again  till  she's  speechless  and  beyant 
coming  back,  but  I'll  take  my  horsewhip  to  ye, 
every  sowl  of  ye." 

The  sick  man  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
much  of  this,  but  he  said,  "  It  is  of  A^  I  wish 
to  speak.  You  are  acquainted  with  their  rules, 
and  with  those  of  the  place  to  which  she  is  re- 
tired.    Can  I  not  see  her  ?  " 

The  priest  laid  aside  his  air  of  frtmkness  and 
jollity  at  the  mention  of  this  name,  and  assumed 
that  imperturbable  reserve  characteristic  of  his 
order  when  necessary,  and  which  you  might  as 
well  seek  to  penetrate  as  armour  of  steel. 

"  That  must  be  referred  to  the  Coadjutor  and 
the  Mother  Superior,"  said  he.  "I  have  no  doubt 
your  request  will  be  cheerftdly  granted,  but  your 
daughter  being  a  novice,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
depart  fix)m  the  precincts  of  her  convent,  except 
with  the  attendance  and  imder  the  supervision  of 
one  of  the  superior  sisters." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  my  daughter,"  said  the 
sick  man,  "as  I  used  to  see  her  in  other  days.     I 


should  desire  her  to  be  with  me,  and  to  attend 
upon  me.  Who  other  should  be  near  me  now  ? 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  very  long." 

The  priest  cleared  his  throat.  "  I  should  not 
be  fulfilling  my  duty,  Mr.  Tremont,  if  I  ne^ected 
to  inform  you  that  that  is  quite  impossible.  Had 
she  been  a  regularly  professed  sister  of  the  black 
veil,  it  would  have  been  equally  her  duty  at  your 
request  to  perform  offices  spiritual  and  temporal 
in  attendance  upon  your  sick  bed,  as  on  tiiat  of 
any  other  ajQSdcted  brother.  But  being,  as  I  said, 
but  a  novice,  she  is  disqualified." 

"  But  she  is  my  own  child,"  said  the  sick  man. 

"  She  is  the  child  of  the  Church,  and  the  bride 
of  Heaven,  having  by  her  late  tows  disowned 
every  other  connection." 

The  sick  man  cast  up  his  eyes  hopelessly,  and 
spoke  no  more. 

"  She  will  visit  you,  however,  to-morrow,"  said 
the  priest.  "I  will  carry  joxa  request  to  the 
Coadjutor  in  regular  form.  Is  there  anjrthing  else 
I  can  do  for  you,  dear  sir?" 

The  sick  man  answered  not. 

The  priest  hoped  there  would  have  been  some 
conversation  with  regard  to  the  property,  about 
the  entire  settiement  of  which  in  favour  of  his 
daughter,  the  nun,  their  minds  were  not  yet  quite 
assured,  nor  their  hearts  at  rest.  However,  he 
thought  that  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Co- 
adjutor would  settie  all  that — and  going  straight 
to  the  abode  of  that  functionary  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Mr.  Tremont's,  he  put  him  in.  posseasion 
of  all  that  had  occurred. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    8ISTEB  MARY  FRANCIS   ST.    SAVI0V£. 

FoBTUNATELT  for  the  interests  of  the  Coadjutor, 
the  Doctor  had  found  it  necessary  to  interdict  all 
persons  from  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Tremont,  ex- 
cept those  absolutely  necessary  for  attendiance. 
The  exclusive  influence  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  reverend  genUeman  to  secure  in  the  pre- 
sent jimcture  was  by  this  means  undistorbed ;  and 
upon  his  arrival  early  on  the  succeeding  morning 
he  instantiy  installed  himself  spiritual  comforter 
to  the  sick  man.  A  very  great  contrast  was  this 
enlightened  and  polished  intellect  to  the  Milesian 
attendant  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  sick 
man  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  the  difference,  at 
least  if  one  might  have  judged  it  thus,  irom  the 
tranquil  and  resigned  mien  which  he  maintained 
in  the  reception  of  his  exhortations.  A  cloee 
observer  might  perhaps  have  detected  this  as  the 
result  of  a  mind  cowed  and  awed,  as  we  fed 
when  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has  overreached, 
and  trammeled,  and  vanquished  us — ^thedumb  cafan 
of  the  conquered,  when  the  victor  stands  with  his 
foot  upon  his  neck. 

Several  times  had  the  Coadjulor  attempted  to 
turn  the  conversation  on  his  daughter ;  but  the 
old  man,  contrary  to  his  course  with  the  Irish 
priest,  manifestly  wished  to  avoid  the  subject; 
and  when  that  name  was  mentioned  kept  silence. 

"  The  interference  of  the  benignant  Disposer  of 
events  cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  you,  my  dear 
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sir,  ia  belialf  of  y^vut  daughter/'  said  tlxe  muaioal 
Toice  of  the  Coadjutor,  '^  as  iu  view  of  your  re- 
moval from  her  and  us — which  may  heaven  avert 
—  a  place  of  reiuge  is  so  provided  for  her  in  the 
fostering  arms  of  holy  church.  A  lamb  of  pro- 
mise is  your  daughter,  and  gives  large  hopes  of 
abundant  prosperity  from  the  holy  pasturage  upon 
which  she  is  nourished.  She  is  yet  destined  to 
arrive  at  honour  in  the  church,  my  dear  sir, 
abundant  honour,  to  which  not  less  her  abilities 
and  holy  life,  than  her  position  and  expectations 
entitle  her." 

The  Coadjutor  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  this  day  to  arrive  at  some  definiteness  on  the 
subject  of  the  will,  and  he  was  leading  his  way  to 
this  point.  The  old  man's  silence  baffled  him  a 
little ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
*  "  For  a  young  woman  with  such  expectations 
as  those  of  your  child,"  he  continued,  "  sore  are 
the  temptations  which  the  world  offers  to  beset 
her  path.  Numerous  are  the  designing  and  in- 
terested persons,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  too 
amiable  and  unsuspecting  mind.  But  in  the  im- 
maculate bosom  on  which  she  has  chosen  to  re- 
pose, there  is  complete  protection  for  her  and  all 
that  is  hers." 
Still  no  reply. 

"I  requested  that. I  might  be  permitted  to  see 
my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Tremont,  after  a  pause. 
**  Why  is  she  not  here.  Has  she  not  heard  of  it  ?  " 
"  Undouhtedly,"  replied  the  Coadjutor.  I  mar- 
vel much  she  has  not  already  arrived.  The  re- 
quisite permission  has  been  accorded.  Should 
anything  press  upon  your  mind  connected  with 
the  interests  of  this  dear  child,  command  me,  my 
dear  sir.  I  will  charge  myself  with  it  —  her 
spiritual  adviser,  father,  and  friend." 
Still  no  reply. 

At  a  touch  of  the  bell  from  the  Coadjutor,  a 
servant  came  to  say  that  Miss  Tremont  was  in  the 
house,  and  ready  to  attend  upon  her  father.     In  a 
few  moments  there  glided  into  the  room  two  coffln 
shapes,  one  a  black  and  the  other  a  white  coffin. 
In  the  swathed  unmeaning  face,  with  a  forced 
simper  on  the  lips,  and  the  broad  white  band  low 
on  the  brow,  the  intelligent  countenance  and  in 
the  rigid  and  unbending  form  the  elegant  figure 
of  the  Miss  Tremont  of  a  few  months  ago  are  not 
without   difficulty  to  be   discerned.      But    Miss 
Tremont  it  is ;  for  disturbed  for  a  moment  from 
her  conventual  propriety,  she  rushes  to  the  bed- 
side of  her  father,  clasps  the  hand  held  out  to  her, 
kneels  and  hides  her  face  over  it,  within  the  folds 
of   her    veil  for  a  long,    long  while,  whether 
with  kisses  or  tears,  or  both,  who  can  tell.     For 
upon  a  very  distinct  "  hem,"  which  issued  6t)m 
the  vocal  organs  of  the  Coadjutor,  she  rose  hastily 
to  her  feet,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  emotion 
iipon  that  calm  face  —  nothing  but  the  unmeaning 
simper,  which  of  course  was  the  proscribed  phy- 
siognomy of  conventual  rule.     And  thus  they 
met  the  first  time,  for  either  greeting  or  inter- 
course, for  months — father  and  daughter — though 
he  had  passed  beneath  the  windows  of  the  place 
where  she  lived  every  day.     And  then  came  the 
natural  inquiries  to  the  afflicted  one  from  his 
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visitors,  regarding  his  sickness,  and  how  he  had 
slept,  and  how  he  felt;  and  felicitations  upon 
finding  him  so  much  better,  and  hopes  of  hin 
speedy  restoration,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

''Methinks,  Blanche,  you  are  much  altered, 
since  I  saw  you  last,"  said  the  sick  man,  looking 
intently  at  her;  ''it  is  either  the  dress,  or  that 
my  eyes  fail  me." 

''By  that  ttame  with  the  relinquishment  of 
which  our  sister  died  to  the  world,"  said  the 
black  coffin,  in  her  cold,  unsympathising  voice, 
"  she  is  no  longer  known,  in  short,  she  hardly 
knows  herself.  Call  her  Mary  Francis  St.  Sa* 
viour — the  new  name  wherein  she  has  been 
baptized  into  her  new  life." 

"  And  now  surely,  love,"  said  the  sick  man,  in 
whose  eyes  a  new  life  seemed  to  be  kindling  at 
sight  of  that  beloved  face,  "  and  now  surely,  love, 
you  will  stay  with  me  while  it  lasts.  I  miss  yt)u 
so  sadly." 

"  I  fear  not,  my  dear  sir.  It  is  painful  for  the 
feelings  of  our  beloved  sister  thus  to  deny  you ; 
but  the  ties  which  she  owes  to  heaven  compel  me, 
her  spiritual  adviser,  to  forbid  it.  But  the  doctor 
would  interdict  such  painful  subjects.  They  are 
harassing  to  so  weak  a  frame." 
*  The  old  man  was  silent  for  some  time  after  this; 
and  Blanche  kissed  his  forehead  and  clasped  his 
hand  from  time  to  time.  The  presence  of  the 
male  and  female  ogres  in  black  prevented  all  other 
intercourse  between  the  father  and  child. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Tremont  spoke  again. 
Whether  he  was  imconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  stiU  and  ghost-like  figures  beside  lum,  I  know 
not;  but  he  whispered,  "Blanche,  love,  they  tell 
me  I  am  better ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  evtnt 
at  present,  it  is  right  for  every  man  at  my  time 
of  life  to  set  his  house  in  order.  Of  course  my 
property  will  be  yours.  (The  Coadjutor  here 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  listened  attentively.)  At 
one  period  I  thought  of  disposing  of  part  of  it 
otherwise,  but  laying  aside  every  other  feeling 
but  concern  for  your  welfare,  and  reflecting  that 
whatever  had  been  done  by  you,  was  done  of  your 
own  free  choice,  I  judged  that  it  would  be  more 
conducive  to  your  happiness  and  certainly  to  the 
frilfilment  of  your  wishes,  if  I  left  everything  in 
your  own  power,  at  your  free  and  xmcontrolled 
disposal — except — " 

A  forward  rustle  on  the  part  of  the  Coadjutor 
to  catch  more  securely  each  of  these,  for  him, 
pearls  of  speech,  appeared  to  awaken  in  the  sick 
man  some  feeling  to  stop  their  flow ;  for  he  came 
to  a  dead  halt  ^and  uttered  not  one  other  word. 
After  an  interval  of  silence  in  which  he  hearkened 
painftdly  for  a  renewal  of  the  discourse,  the  Co- 
adjutor said,  addressing  Blanche,  "I  see,  dear 
daughter,  that  this  interview  has  been  too  painful 
for  your  tender  soul;  would  it  not  please  you  to 
retire  with  your  spiritual  father  to  receive  such 
strength  and  comfort  as  he  can  afford." 

He  retired,  leaving  the  black  coffln  in  attendance 
on  Mr.  Tremont,  followed  by  Blanche,  who 
obeyed  with  that  passiveneas  so  becoming  in  a 
daughter  of  the  church.  I(e  led  the  way  to  Mr. 
Tremont's  business  room. 
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"In  the  event  of  your  father's  removal,  my 
daughter,"  said  he,  seating  himself,  "it  will  be 
proper  for  you  to  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  his  affairs.  You  must  fetch  the 
keys  of  the  lockers.  Go  and  seek  them,  and  keep 
silence." 

Blanche  departed  in  search  of  them  to  her 
father's  dressing-room,  to  which  there  was  another 
door  than  that  which  communicated  with  his  bed- 
chamber. SJje  seemed  to  be  as  completely  tamed 
to  obedience  as  a  spirit  under  the  spell  of  some 
lAiffhty  master  magician. 

There  was  nothing  of  which  the  Coadjutor  was 
so  much  in  dread  as  a  will.  He  would  in  that 
case  bo  troubled  with  attorneys  and  executors,  and 
he  naturally  wished  everything  left  to  the  disposal 
of  his  autocratic  authority.  Besides  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  the  whole ;  the  church 
could  not  afford,  situate  as  she  was  in  these  parts, 
to  lose  a  dollar.  And  Mr.  Tremont's  words 
seemed  to  hint  at  other  sharers  in  his  testamentary 
favours.  It  was  now  his  object  to  satisfy  his  soul 
on  these  points,  and  act  accordingly. 

The  sister  Mary  Francis  soon  returned  with  sun- 
dry crooked  and  grotesque  looking  keys ;  and  in- 
serted them  into  several  locks,  under  the  orders  of 
her  spiritual  director.  Heaps  and  heaps  of  papers 
were  turned  out,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
testamentary  deed.  Blanche  sat  quite  still  while 
he  examined  the  papers,  like  a  mute  in  attendance 
upon  an  Eastern  soldan.  The  Coadjutor,  with  his 
acute  business-looking  face,  seemed  perplexed  and 
baffled.  He  turned  at  length  to  the  strong  box, 
ft  huge  iron  safe,  and  tumbled  and  twisted  in 
it  among  silver  and  gold,  and  bills  and  bank  notes 
and  ornaments  and  jewels.  But  he  found  not  the 
parchment  document  with  the  black  seal,  of  which 
he  was  in  quest.  "  ^f  there  exists  such  a  thing  it 
must  bedoposited  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  business. 
Let  us  return  to  your  father.'' 

The  Coadjutor  accordingly  returned  to  the  sick 
ehamber,  leaving  Blanche  to  restore  order.  "When 
he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  she  pressed  a  concealed 
spring  in  the  wall,  with  the  secret  of  which  she 
was  acquainted ;  and  where  she  knew  her  father 
kept  aU  his  more  important  papers.  And  tliere,  in 
a  recess  by  itself,  she  found  the  parchment  docu- 
ment with  the  black  seal.  Concealing  it  in  her 
dress;  she  flew  by  a  side  door  to  the  gai'den, 
where  she  knew  the  gardener  was  at  work.  Slip- 
ping it  into  the  man's  b^nd,  with  a  half-eagle, 
"  Take  this,"  said  she,  "  to  Mr.  Legett  the  at- 
torney. Tell  him  that  it  comes  from  Mr. 
Tromont's,  and  tliat  he  is  requested  to  keep  it 
safely  in  his  possession.  He  will  understand  the 
rest,  And  now  lose  not  a  moment,  but  take 
iioi^ae." 

In  a  little  while  the  Coadjutor,  marvelling  at 
the  non-appearance  of  the  sister  Mjary  Francis  St. 
Saviour,  directed  the  black  cofi^  to  go  in  search 
of  her.  This  lady,  quite  cognisant  of  what  was 
expected  of  her,  departed  eagerly  on  her  errand ; 
but  being  quite  astray  in  the  intricacies  of  a 
large  bouse  with  which  she  was  unacquainted, 
she  lost  time  in  searching,  much  to  the  facilita- 
tion of  the  schemes  of  Miss  Tremont.    At  length 


Miss  Tremont  was  found  on  her  knees  in  the 
little  oratory  in  the  old  bed  room,  endeared  to 
her  by  the  recollectionB  of  childhood  and  youth- 
crossing  herself,  and  muttering  in  a  perfectly 
orthodox  manner.  This  was  quite  natural,  and 
elicited  the  sympathies  of  the  tender-hearted 
sister. 

Oh  !  man  and  woman !  in  a  contest  of  cunning, 
is  it  not  meet  that  the  victory  should  be  to  the 
weakest  ? 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE    fcNELL — ITS   lAST   STROKE. 

For  many  days  did  Mr.  Tremont  continue  in  this 
low  state,  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Be- 
signation  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  cha^acte^ 
istic  of  his  mind  at  this  time ;  but  if  weighed  in 
nice  balances,  probably  the  preponderance  would 
have  been  found  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter  fate.  Though  unmarked  by  others,  its  ap- 
proaches had  been  doubtless  felt  in  his  innennoat 
being,  as  its  shadow  had  been  upon  him  for  some 
time.  The  light  of  the  old  man's  life  was  gone! 
And  what  did  it  avail  ? 

Miss  Tremont,  attended  by  the  spectre  in  black, 
who  never  for  a  moment  quitted  her  side,  like  a 
dark  shadow,  prox)erly  and  punctually  paid  daily 
visits  to  the  sick  bed,  restricting  her  stay  to  the 
regulated  lapse  of  an  hour.  She  JJien  conversed 
upon  saints,  and  angels,  and  the  Yirgin  Mother, 
and  the  holy  rood,  ^d  incense,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  the  church,  and  those  themes  so  coosola* 
tory  and  proper  at  the  bedside  of  a  Buferiog 
fellow  mortal. 

The  sister  Mary  Francis  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  her  new  character  extremely  well.  She 
was  a  model  of  self-abnegation,  dead  to  the  world 
and  all  that  was  in  it.  She  entered  the  house  of 
her  father  on  the  footing  of  an  entire  stranger, 
and  took  no  further  interest  in  its  concerns,  nor 
in  those  of  its  iimiates,  than  if  she  hod  Men 
from  another  planet.  To  the  old  domestics,  in- 
cluding that  resectable  person  ^iss  Spicer,  she 
assumed  the  manner  of  a  formal  visitor,  never 
addressing  any  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in 
her  way,  except  to  express  some  interest  in  their 
spiritual  welfare,  or  to  administer  some  adnce 
upon  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  church  — in* 
proper,  religious,  and  oficial  manner. 

One  forenoon  she  happened  to  encounter  in  the 
parlour,  Charlotte  0' Gorman,  who  had  come  on  a 
visit  of  inquiry  at  the  residence  of  her  former 
friend  and  protector.  They  had  not  met  for 
months — no^  since  the  day  when  Charlotte  had 
been  removed  from  her  happy  home  on  the  batb 
of  the  Ohio  by  the  orders  of  her  brother.  The 
good-natured  girl  rushed  to  meet  her  with  a  manner 
dictated  by  the  recollections  of  old  companionship 
and  affection.  The  sister,  Mary  Francis,  received 
her  with  a  chilling  coldness :  she  had  evidently 
now  entered  upon  a  new  life,  in  which  the 
memories  of  ever}-  former  one  were  lost  or  in- 
different to  her.  The  benevolent  mm,  indeed, 
asked  after  her  health  and  happiness,  and  made 
other  interesting  categorical  inquiries,  condescend- 
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ing  at  the  some  time  to  put  similar  questions 
regarding  other  friends  and  acquaintances,  of  all 
of  whose  affairs  she  was  as  profoundly  ignorant 
as  it  was  becoming  in  a  lady  dead  to  the  world. 
The  excellent   Sisters   of  our  Lady   of  Dolour 
being  reported  as  most  accomplished  gossips  and 
entirely  au  fait  in  all  the  transactions  domestic 
and  social  of  the  little  world  of  the  city  where 
their  convent  was  placed,  such  an  appearance  of 
indifference  and  unconsciousness  was  all  the  more 
exemplary  in  the  ease  of  the  Sister  Mary  Francis. 
The  knell  at  length  struck.     The  Coadjutor, 
whose  attentions  at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering 
member  of  his  flock  were  most  unremitting,  was 
one  afternoon  seated  in  the  chamber  while  Mr. 
Trcmont  lay  on  the  bed  in  a  profound  sleep.    The 
sick  man  started  wildly,  as  from  a  dream,  and 
fixed  his  staring  eyes  upon  the  Coadjutor.     He 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more  excited  while 
he  continued  to  regard  him,  and  gazed  eagerly 
round  the  room  as  in  search  of  some  one  to  deliver 
him  from  a  foe.     He  saw  no  one,  however,  but 
the  spectral-looking  figure  in  black,  vnih.  the  com- 
posed features  and  the  glittering  eyes.     Whether 
it  was  the  terror  inspired  by  finding  himself  alone 
with  this  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him,  or 
whether  the  approaching  seizure  had  inspired  the 
terror,  I  know  not ;  but  his  face  flushed  into  the 
brightest  scarlet,  his  eyes  glared  like  fire,  and  he 
was  in  another  fit.   The  physician  was  sent  for;  but 
the  Coadjutor  knew  that  the  invalid's  hour  was 
come.    The  seizure  lasted  a  shorter  time  than  the 
first,  but,  being  passed  away,  it  was  succeeded  by 
such  a  complete  prostration  of  nature,  that  the  phy- 
sician declared  he  could  hot  survive  for  twenty- four 
bom's.     Miss  Tremont  was  now  sent  for  by  the 
Coadjutor  to  attend  upon  the  death-bed  of  her 
father.     As  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  in  a 
btate  of  complete  insensibility  to  external  objects, 
her  presence  would  now  prove  of  little  consequence. 

CHAPTKll  XXIII. 

THE   C0NSt:M31ATI0K. 

The  message  had  reached  Blanche  in  her  con- 
vent that  her  father  was  dying.     Upon  alighting 
at  the  door- steps  attended  by  the  dark  shadow,  who 
was  commissioned  to  watcn  over  her,  a  frightful 
sensation  seized  the  soul  of  Blanche ;  that  sensa- 
tion indescribable   and  unutterable  which  takes 
possession  of  us  in  the  propinquity  of  death,  and . 
which  seems  like  a  shadow  from  the  unseen  world  i 
cast  upon  us,  and  filling  us  with  the  oppressiveness  1 
of  the  Supernatural,  while  we  stand  in  company  i 
with  the  dying  one,  upon  the  last  shore  of  Time,  j 
She  marvelled  how  the  world  went  round,  how  j 
nature  held  on  its  course ;  how  all  was  so  silent ' 
within,  while  something  so  stupendous  was  pro- 
ceeding ;  how  everything  stood  aroimd  her  in  its 
old-accustomed  place,  how  everything  seemed  to 
go  on  according  to  its  old  wont.     She  met  that  re- 
spectable person  Miss  Spicer  upright   as   usual, 
with  the  wiry  curls  and  precise  demeanour  as  of 
old;  and  wondered  how  she  should  just  shake  her 
head  and  look  grave  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  as 
any  other  person  would  have  done.  She  was  in  such 


a  state  of  bewilderment  and  mental  confusion  that 
she  even  wondered  at  her  own  existence ;  but  she 
permitted  nothing  of  this  to  appear  in  her  demea- 
nour, and  walked  calmly  towards  the  chamber  of 
death. 

The  room  which  she  entered  was  profoundly 
still ;  no  sign  there  that  a  human  soul  was  en- 
gaged in  deadly  struggle  with  its  last  foe.  The 
light  shone  brightly  into  it — they  were  the  dying 
man's  latest  words  —  "  Light,  light,  and  more 
light ! " —  the  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  an  at- 
tendant sat  silently  beside  him,  the  fiimiture  was 
disposed  in  the  room  just  as  usual,  and  there  he 
lay ;  and  if  there  was  in  external  things  no  token 
of  the  change  or  the  conflict,  surely  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  all  so  vi\'idly  written  in  his  face. 
Oh !  it  is  a  mournful  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
dying !  helplessness,  loneliness ;  strife  with  pain, 
breathlessness,  sinking  of  the  heart;  strife  too 
with  the  power  inevitable  and  supernatural,  and 
one  in  which  no  visible  thing  can  aiford  any  aid — 
not  even  friends,  though  they  would  bestow  the 
life  of  their  heart  to  do  it,  while  they  stand 
crowding  roimd — which  he  must  encounter  single- 
handed  and  alone. 

Though  her  father  had  been  either  insensible  or 
wandering  in  his  mind  ever  since  his  last  seizure, 
he  knew  Blanche  in  a  moment.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation  seemed  to  have  been  restored 
to  him  at  the  sound  of  her  voice ;  and  he  recalled 
himself —  by  that  strange  power  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  the  moribund  when  a  strong  desire  im- 
pels them  —  to  the  use  of  his  faculties,  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  her  farewell.  His  strength 
and  his  faculties  seemed  to  have  returned  to  him, 
and  he  looked  well  as  in  his  best  days. 

"You  grieve,  love!"  said  he,  on  noticing 
Blanche's  pale  and  woe-stricken  face,  "because 
you  are  to  lose  your  father.  Eiss  me,  and  let  us 
hope  to  meet  again ! " 

Blanche  would  have  said  ten  thousand  things 
in  these  too  precious,  fleeting  moments  in  which 
she  had  sunk  into  his  arms ;  but  she  was  utterly 
overcome,  she  could  not  utter  one  word.  Did  a 
thought  of  self-reproach  or  remorse  mingle  with 
her  feelings  in  that  moment  ?  I  know  not ;  but 
if  it  did,  I  marvel  it  did  not  blast  her  to  ashes. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  did,  and  that  the  blast  re- 
mained on  her  soul,  and  left  it  ever  after  a  deso- 
lation and  a  curse.  But  whatever  it  might  have 
remained,  it  was  now  only  overhung  with  bless- 
ings from  those  d}ing  lips,  and  with  words  of 
love  that  fell  upon  it  like  forgiveness  with  its 
dews  and  its  balms. 

This  over,  Blanche  with  a  distracted  face  rushed 
into  the  adjoining  room,  where  she  knew  the  pli}'- 
sician  was. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  Can  you  do  nothing  for 
him  ? ''  A  flash  of  light  had  vivified  her  spirit 
for  a  moment ;  he  had  seemed  so  well,  while  ho 
spoke  to  her,  and  his  voice  was  so  clear,  that  he 
pcrliaps  still  might  recover ;  though  surely  it  was 
madness  to  suppose  it,  after  that  glazed  eye  and 
thobo  hollowed  jaws.  But  drowninfr  men  will 
catch  at  straws,  and  Miss  Tremont's 'hope  had  itt 
it  the  eager  dutch  of  despair. 
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"No,  Miss  Tremont  !'*  said  the  physician,  feel- 
ingly, **  I  ought  not  to  deceive  you;  your  poor 
father  is  gone  ! " 

And,  then,  Miss  Tremont  wound  herself  up  like 
a  watch ;  and  determined  that,  betide  opposition 
or  acquiescence,  betide  approval  or  blame,  she 
would  not  quit  his  bedside  until  all  was  over. 

Hetumed  to  him,  the  momentary  gleam  of  in- 
telligence which  had  illumined  his  face  was  faded; 
and  his  mind  had  wandered  far  away,  and  he 
talked  incessantly.  Many  words  passed  from  his 
lips  as  she  watched  beside  him  during  tlie  whole 
of  that  fearful  night,  which,  had  her  heart  been 
like  other  hearts  of  poor  human  quivering  clay, 
must  have  been  like  darts  and  scorpions  to  have 
stung  it  to  the  quick.  Long  did  they  rankle  and 
fester  there.  Long  were  they  roots  of  bitterness 
to  it  in  the  silence  and  the  darkness  and  the  mid- 
nights of  the  after  years,  poisoning  and  blighting 
her  existence  and  making  it  a  curse  to  her,  when 
there  were  none  to  see  or  hear.  But  the  night 
passed ;  and  Blanche,  while  she  listened  to  these 
wild  words  made  no  sign.  The  imcompre- 
hending  figure  in  black,  who  watched  with  her, 
regarded  them  but  as  the  incoherencies  of  a 
fevered  brain.  Besides,  good  easy  soul,  she  had 
dozed  away  half  the  night  in  her  arm  chair. 
Blanche  never  winked  her  eyes,  and  the  dying 
man,  too,  kept  his  frightfully  open  beside  her, 
while  he  sleeplessly  raved  and  talked.  Some- 
times she  thought  that  he  would  have  expired 
while  she  gazed  at  him,  and  it  was  only  by  inces- 
sant stimulants  which  she  gave  to  him,  that  the 
low  fiame  of  life  was  kept  flickering  in  its  socket. 

With  the  morning  appeared  the  Coadjutor  in 
the  sick  chamber  (he  had  remained  in  the  house 
of  death  over  night)  with  Miss  Spicer  and  others, 
all  seeming  wonderfully  refreshed  by  their  slum- 
bers and  thoir  breakfasts.  The  dying  man  recog- 
nised noboHy,  but  kept  talking  and  whispering  to 
himself  till  mid-day,  and  then,  after  a  few  con- 
vulsive struggles,  all  was  over.  Blanche,  with 
the  same  calm,  cold  demeanour  which,  since  the 
first  surprise,  had  never  failed  her,  suflered  herself 
to  be  led  back  to  the  convent,  which  closed  its  doors 
upon  her,  shutting  her  out  like  a  tomb  from  the 
enquiring  gaze  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Tremont's  remains  received  a  magnificent 
frmeral.  His  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vaults 
of  the  cathedral  amidst  music,  incense,  and  per- 
fumes. Several  masses  were  appointed  for  his 
soul,  and  then  the  friends  and  relations  assembled 
at  his  residence  to  be  informed  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  his  property.  Mr.  Tremont's  fortune 
was  known  to  be  great ;  and  there  existed  much 


curiosity  on  the  subject  of  its  destination,  taking 
into  account  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its 
legal  inheritor.  Miss  Treraont's  retirement  into  a 
nunnery  had  been  an  extremely  unpopular  event 
in  Philippi,  and  a  great  deal  of  odium  had  been 
incurred  on  account  of  it  by  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  tiiat  city.  But  the 
Coadjutor  disturbed  himself  very  lightly  on  this 
account,  and  appeared  for  the  interests  of  his  ward 
upon  the  present  occasion,  attended  by  his  satel- 
lite. Father  Dollard.  His  uneasiness  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  a  will  had  been  allayed  for 
some  time ;  and  great  was  his  surprise  to  witness 
the  emergence  from  the  hat  of  Mr,  Legett  of  the 
dreaded  parchment  document  with  the  huge  black 
seal.  The  lawyer  cleared  his  throat  and  proceeded 
to  read.  Great  was  the  rustle  among  the  hnn- 
dred-and-fiftieth  cousins  and  upwards  present,  fa- 
miliar companions  and  bosom  friends. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Arthur  Denning, 
gentleman  and  citizen,  the  sum  of  fiifly  thousand 
dollars,  besides  all  shares,  interests,  and  profits 
possessed  by  me  in  the  co-partnery  known  as  the 
firm  of  Tremont,  Strong,  and  Co. ;  and  all  goods, 
chattels,  and  utensUs  held  in  share  by  me  there- 
unto belonging. 

"  The  rest  of  my  property,  moveables,  moneys, 
houses,  and  lands  (and  here  followed  a  description 
of  the  properties  in  question),  I  leave  for  the 
benefit  of  my  daughter,  Blanche  Tremont,  also 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sister  Mary  Francis 
St.  Saviour,  resident  in  the  convent  of  our  Lady 
of  Dolour,  in  the  city  of  Philippi." 

The  executors  nominated  were  the  most  reverend 
Father  Francis  R.  C,  Coadjutor  of  Philippi,  Ar- 
thur Denning,  Esq.,  Stephen  Legett,  Esq.  And 
so  ended  the  reading  of  the  will. 

Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the 
diocese  of  Philippi  were  being  raised  from  their 
foundations  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  first 
stone  of  the  new  nunnery  was  laid  and  consecrated 
by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  amid  much  pomp 
and  holy  water.  The  Sister  Mary  Francis  grew 
so  rapidly  in  conventual  graces  that  a  dispensation 
was  granted  for  the  omission  of  the  ordinary  forms 
in  her  case,  and  she  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
black  veil  immediately.  A  rising  plant  of  renown 
was  the  sister  Mary  Francis,  and  her  sanctities 
were  the  unceasing  theme  of  praise  on  the  part  of 
all  consecrated  personages.  It  was  rumoured  that 
she  was  the  destined  abbess  of  the  new  convent 
A  delighted  and  triumphant  man  was  the  Coadju- 
tor ;  lus  most  ambitious  wishes  had  been  realised. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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No.  II.— TURKISH  CONQUESTS. 


Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  wars  and  con- 
quests of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  and  the  policy  and 
diplomacy  of  Russia  while  acquiring  by  aggression 
and  military  force  the  vast  possessions  formerly 
belonging  to  Poland,  Sweden,  and  the  Tartars; 
and  those  from  the  Sultan  since  the  first  Russian 
war  against  the  Turks  in  1661.  We  will  assert 
nothing  but  facts  and  their  real  and  probable 
results. 

In  the  year  1263,  Michael  Paleologus,  after 
having  found  hospitality  and  protection  from  the 
Seldjukian  Turks,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
scooped  out  the  eyes  of  the  legitimate  heir,  John, 
son  of  Lascaris,  and  usurped  the  throne.  It  was 
during  this  year  that  a  horde  of  10,000  to  12,000 
Turkmans,  conducted  by  a  chief  named  Sallukede, 
settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Other  Turkish  hordes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 4th  century,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and 
Gi*eecc.  In  1357,  Suleiman,  son  of  the  Sultan 
Urchan,  besieged  and  captured  Gallipoli;  and 
from  this  period  the  Ottomans  continued  to  cross 
over  in  armed  multitudes  from  Asia  into  Europe. 

Murad  extended  the  Ottoman  conquests  in 
Europe;  Adrianople  fell  in  1301,  and  became  the 
European  capital  of  the  Turks.  Philipopolis  and 
other  towns  were  soon  after  captured.  A  league, 
or  crusade,  directed  by  Pope  tJrban  V.,  was  then 
formed  against  the  Turks.  Louis,  king  of  Hun* 
gary,  the  chiefs  of  the  Servians,  WaUachians, 
and  Bulgarians,  united  with  their  forces  and 
marched  against  the  infidels,  but  were  surprised 
at  night,  and  most  of  them  put  to  death.  Louis, 
ascribing  his  own  escape  to  the  Virgin,  built  her 
a  church  at  Mariazell,  in  Styria,  where  her  shrine 
there  has  ever  since  yearly  attracted  numerous 
pilgrimages.  Murad  at  the  same  time  piously 
buijt  several  mosques,  in  gratitude  to  the  Prophet, 
for  his  victories.  War  and  devastation  continued 
until  Constantinople  fell.  Murad  completely  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  Bulgariansi  Servians, 
Albanians,  Wallaks,  Bosnians,  Poles,  and  Him- 
garians,  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Kossova,  fought 
in  1390.  During  the  heat  of  this  battle  there 
came  forth  from  amidst  the  dead  and  dying  a 
noble  Servian,  who  pushing  violently  through  the 
Turkish  guards,  called  out  that  he  had  a  secret  to 
communicate  to  the  Sultan :  on  being  allowed  to 
approach,  he  feigned  to  bend  at  the  Sultan's  feet, 
but  instantly  springing  up,  he  suddenly  plunged 
his  poignard  in  Murad' s  belly.  The  Sultan  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  battle  won  according  to 
his  orders,  and  the  King  of  Servia  and  his  nobles 
put  to  death  in  revenge. 

The  celebrated  Bajazet,  or  Bajezid  Ildirim  (the 
Thunderbolt),  on  ascending  the  Ottoman  throne 
began  his  career  by  murdering  his  brother  Jakub, 
'*  to  fulfil,"  say  the  Turkish  historians,  "  the 
maxim  of  the  Koran,  which  declares  that  sedition 
is  worse  than  execution/'     He  considered  also 


that  the  bad  example  given  by  conspiracy  and 
revolt  against  the  throne,  justified  him  in  putting 
to  death  all  collateral  heirs  as  well  as  younger 
male  sons,  chiefly  that,  "  after  the  example  of 
God  himself,  who  reigns  alone,  without  a  rival,  he 
who  is  the  image  of  God  on  earth,  the  chief  of 
all  true  believers,  should  be  like  God  in  heaven, 
delivered  from  all  rivals,  and  should  sit  alone  on 
the  throne."  This  monstrous  doctrine  was  prac- 
tised by  his  successors,  and  Mohanmied  the  Con- 
queror proclaimed  publicly  as  a  law  of  the  empire, 
**  that  each  new  Sultan  should,  as  a  duty,  sacnfice 
all  his  brothers."* 

Bajazid  was  the  first  Ottoman  sovereign  who 
invaded  Himgary.  He  blockaded  Constantinople, 
marched  armies  into  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Wallachia;  the  prince  of  the  latter  became 
tributary.  Meantime  the  Tartars  of  Kiptchak 
overran  and  occupied  Bessarabia.  Bajazid  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  voluptuous  and  cruel  of  the 
Sultans.  He  made  conquests  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
invested  Constantinople  for  seven  years,  and  it 
would  probably  have  yielded  to  his  arms  if  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and  successful  of  Tartar  con- 
querors had  not  approached  the  Ottoman  Empire 
with  innumerable  hordes.  Iran,  say  the  Asiatics, 
will  conquer  the  world.  The  name  of  this  famous 
conqueror  was  in  his  own  language  Ir<m — Timur, 
sumamed  lenk,  or  lame  ;  that  is,  Timurlenk, 
usually  corrupted  into  Tamerlane  by  Europeans. 
The  story  of  confining  the  tyrant  Bajazid  in  an 
iron  cage  is  fully  disproved  by  Von  Hamer  and 
other  good  authorities.  He  was,  it  is  true,  carried 
off  by  Timur,  and  died  a  prisoner. 

Wars  and  devastations  were  continued  in  Europe 
after  the  capture  of  Bajazid,  by  his  son  the  volup- 
tuous Suleiman.  He  devastated  the  countries 
westward  as  far  as  Camiola,  and  carried  off  as 
booty  the  youth  of  both  sexes  into  slavery.  In 
1409  he  compelled  Venice  to  pay  tribute  for  her 
possessions  in  Albania.  Ten  thousand  Turks 
ravaged  Bosnia  after  treacherously  receiving  20,000 
gold  ducats  from*  each  of  the  chiefs  contending 
tor  the  supreme  power — each  of  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  support,  and  both  of  whom  be  deceived. 

Musa,  who  had  been  carried  off  with  his  father 
by  Timur,  escaped  and  fled  to  Europe,  and  con- 
spired with  his  brother  Mohammed  against  theiir 
eldest  brother  Suleiman.  A  battle  was  fought  by 
him  near  Constantinople,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
fled  to  Wallachia.  But  whilst  Suleiman  relapsed 
into  his  debaucheries  at  Adrianople,  the  active, 
\dgilant,  and  sagacious  Musa  appeared  suddenly 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  surprised 
Suleiman  amidst  his  orgies.  Suleiman  fled 
towards  Constantinople,  but  was  intercepted  on 
the  way  by  five  brothers  whom  he  had  maltreated. 


*  So  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Otloms** 
Empire,  B.  i.  p.  98,  apud  Von  Hamer. 
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He  defended  himself  bravely,  kiUed  two,  but  the 
other  three  drove  their  arrows  into  his  body. 

Mnsa  became  absolute  sovereign  and  tyrant  of 
the  Ottomans  in  Europe.  Although  he  had  waged 
war  against  his  father  Suleiman,  yet  he  feigned 
piety,  and  burnt  alive  the  three  brothers  who  had 
tdain  him.  Ho  also  shut  up  in  their  huts  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  where  the  murder  took 
place,  and  all  of  them  perished  in  the  flames  of 
their  dwellings.  He  then  ravaged  the  territories 
of  his  former  ally  Stephen,  Krai  of  Wallachia, 
earned  off  the  young  males  and  put  the  other  in- 
habitants to  death.  The  garrisons  of  their  castles 
he  put  to  death  by  tearing  them  to  pieces.  He 
piled  the  corpses  of  the  Christians  he  had  slain 
and  formed  a  table  above  them,  on  which  he  and 
]iis  principal  followers  held  a  festive  banquet. 
He  ravaged  the  towns  of  Thessalonica,  committing 
monstrous  atrocities,  and  then  besieged  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greek  Emperor  Manuel  invited 
Mohammed,  who  ruled  in  Asia,  to  his  aid.  The 
latter  entered  Constantinople  by  sea  with  an  army, 
and  marched  out  against  Musa,  but  was  repulsed 
and  driven  back  again  into  Asia,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  a  powerful  army,  and  overthrew 
M!usa,  most  of  whose  followers,  according  to 
true  Turkish  fidelity,  deserted  him,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  more  fortunate  Mohammed.  Musa 
fled,  and  his  body  was  afterwai'ds  found  dead  in  a 
marsh. 

Mohammed  I.  became  Sultan  and  despot  in 
1413.      He  invaded  Wallachia,    Hungary,    and 
Styria,  ravaged  the  Greek  islands,  fought  the  des- 
perate naval  battle  of  Gallipoli,  but  in  which  he 
was  overcome  by  the  Venetians,  who  put  all  the 
Christians  who  were  mercenaries  to  the  sword. 
Thessalonica  was  conquered  under  his  successor, 
Murad  II.,  who  made  peace  and  war  with  Him- 
gary,  conquered  Semendria,  and  besieged  Belgrade. 
But  then  commenced  those  brilliant  campaigns  led 
by  John  Hunyady,  the  commander  of  the  com- 
bined Christian  armies,  which  were  organised  and 
concentrated  against  the  Turks  in  1443,  by  the 
eatreaties  and    threats  of   Pope    Eugenius  lY. 
In   the   following    year,   a  truce   for  ten  years 
was  signed    at    Szegedin,    under  which  Servia 
and  Herzegovina  were  restored  to  its  despot, 
Brankvourtch ;  but  Wallachia  was  to  remain  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Hungary,   and  a   ransom  of 
70,000  ducats  was  to  be  paid  to  Hunyady,  by  the 
Bey  of  Boli,   Mahomed  Thchelebi,   who  was  a 
captive.     This  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  the  Hun- 
garian and  Turkish  languages,  the  Christian  mon- 
archs  swearing  on  the  Evangelists,  and  Murad  on 
the  Koran,  to  abide  faithfully  by  and  to  enforce 
its  stipulations.      In  1444  Murad  abdicated,  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  in  favour  of  his  son  Mo- 
hammed, then  i!ged  only  fourteen.    But  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  Eing  of 
Hungary,  did  not  last  six  weeks ;  for  ten  days  had 
not  expired  since  the  day  on  which  the  oath  taken 
upon  the  Evangelists,  to  maintain  its  integrity  with 
honour  and  religious  faith,  when  the  Pope's  legate, 
(-'ardinal  Julian  Caesarini,  made  the  king  and  his 
( oTinsellors  swear  in  the  names  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity,  and  of  the  glorious  Virgin  T^/^s^^  r?.d  af 


St.  Stephen,  and  of  St.  Vladislaus,  that  they  would 
break  the  treaty  made  with  the  Turks,  and  that 
they  would  appear  on  the  1st  September,  before 
Orsova,  with  a  powerful  army.  There  is  no  act 
more  perfldious  in  the  whole  annals  of  Paganism 
lor  of  Islamism  than  the  breach  of  thb  Bolemn 
!  treaty  under  such  blasphemous  circumstances, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  presumed  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  papal  legate.  It  can  only  Be 
justified  on  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  no  failh 
is  to  be  kept  with  infidels.  During  the  absence  of 
the  sultan  in  Asia,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made 
to  overthrow  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 
Hunyady  was  induced,  on  the  promise  that  he 
would  be  made  king  of  Bulgaria,  to  join  in  this 
treacherous,  perjured,  and  diabolical  league.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces,  and 
although  they  succeeded  in  burning  twenty  Turidah 
vessels  on  the  Danube,  and  although  several  places 
surrendered  to  their  arms,  Murad,  on  his  retuni 
from  Asia,  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Yama. 
The  Sultan  then  retired  into  Asia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  anarchy  and  rebellion  rendered  his 
presence  again  necessary  in  Europe. 

The  Greek  Empire  at  this  time  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  Manuel,  and  the  dominioDs 
of  John  Faleologtts  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
extended  much  beyond  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. Murad  renewed  the  war,  captured  Bevaal 
places  in  Greece,  and  then  concluded  a  peace  wUh 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople. 

In  October,  1448,  Hunyady  led  a  great  army 
across  the  Danube,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hunga- 
rians, Szeklers,  and  other  auxiliary  forces,  and 
encoimtered  the  Turks  under  Murad  on  the  old 
battie^ground  of  Eossova.  A  desperate  and 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  but  Hunysuiy  lost  the 
victory  by  the  treason  of  the  Wallachians,  who 
passed  over  to  the  Turks.  Hunyady  escaped  by 
flight,  leaving  17,000  of  his  men  dead  on  the 
battlefield,  among  whom  were  the  flower  of  the 
Hungarian  nobility.  Murad  lost  more  thap 
double  that  number,  but  so  formidable  was  bfs 
army  that  his  victory  was  complete. 

John  Faleologus    having  shortly  after  died, 
Murad  settled  the  pretensions  to  the  crown  by  de- 
ciding that  the  eldest  son  of  Oonstantine  ahoold 
ascend  the  throne  of  Byzantium  by  "the  grace'* 
(not  of  God,  but)  "  of  the  Sultan."     But  shortly 
after  the  Sultan  himself  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
in  the  midst  of  a  feast  at  Adrianople,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.     In  peace  and  in  war  he 
was  the  most  honourable  and  just  of  all  the  Otto- 
man Sultans,  and  punished  without  pity  any  vio- 
lation of  faith.      He  was  succeeded  by  bis  bob 
Mohammed  II.,   aged   twenty-one  years.      He 
proved  himself  a  monarch  of  very  different  cha- 
racter and  spirit  from  his  father,  although  eqnally 
bold  and  fortunate  as  a  conqueror.     He  beaeged 
Constantinople,  which  surrendered  to  his  amw 
and  to  his  fleet  on  the  28th  of  May,  1458:  that 
famous  imperial  city  having,  since  its  foimdation 
by  Constantine  the^^rirst  until  its  downial  with 
Constantino  the  last,  survived  twenty-four  pre- 
vious sieges.     The  cruelties  and  perfidies  of  Mo- 
hammed with  regard  to  those  who  were  taken 
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prisoners,  and  those  who  were  induced  afterwards 
to  surrender ;  his  drunkenness  and  his  monstrous 
sensualities,  degrade  him  to  the  lowest  scale  of 
humanity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  legislative 
and  administrative  abilities  rank  him  among  the 
most  able  and  powerful  of  oriental  despots  and 
warriors. 

With  the  fall  of  Constantinople  the  Eoman 
Empire,  so  remarkable  and  stupendous  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  disappeared  from  among  the 
sovereignties  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  will  now  briefly  sketch  the  conquests  of 
the  Mohammedans  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  was  ter- 
miaated  in  1699  by  the  peace  of  Carlo witz. 

Mohammed  subdued  Servia,  and  soon  after 
the  Morea.  But  in  1456  he  was  forced  by  John 
Hunyady  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  Mo- 
hammed in  1463  added  Bosnia  to  his  empire,  con- 
quered several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
subdued  Epirus.  In  1477  he  compelled  the  Khan 
of  Crimea  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  in 
1479  the  Venetians  ceded  Scutari,  with  their 
pretensions  on  Lemnos,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Morea. 

Mohammed  died  in  1481.  He  had  established 
fratricide  as  a  law  of  the  empire,  but  his  eldest 
son  Bajazid  did  not  succeed  in  seizing  upon  his 
brother  Dscheim,  or  Siszim,  who  placed  himself 
upon  the  defensive,  and  advanced  against  Brussa. 
He  then  fled  into  Egypt,  returned  and  renewed 
the  war,  and  on  being  put  to  flight  took  refuge 
at  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  led  to  France  as  a 
captive,  and  sometime  after  died  at  Kaples  from 
poison  administered  to  him  through  the  agency  of 
Caesar  Borgia. 

Bajazid  II.  continued  the  war,  and  made  several 
conrjuests — the  details  of  which  would  exceed 
our  limits.  But  civil  war  disturbed  and  devas- 
tated his  dominions.  His  third  son,  Selim,  re- 
volted against  him,  and  successfully  drove  Bajazid 
from  the  throne.  Selim  was  an  atrocious  tyrant 
who  violated  all  the  rights  of  mankind :  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  bold  and  successful  warrior. 
He  put  his  brother  and  aU  his  nephews  to  death. 
He  made  war  against  Persia,  and  reduced  and 
entered  Tabrez :  his  murders  and  massacres  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  Ids  empire  are  without 
parallel  for  their  atrocity.  He  made  several  con- 
quests in  Asia,  and  afterwards  subdued  Egypt. 
He  died  in  1520,  and  was  succeeded  by  Suleiman, 
called  the  "  Great/'  the  tenth  Sultan  of  the  Ot- 
tomans :  his  reign  is  considered  the  most  splendid 
and  most  brilliant  epoch  of  Turkish  history,  and 
he  is  celebrated  both  as  a  legislator  and  a  warrior. 
He  besieged  Belgrade,  captured  that  city,  and 
overran  the  country  westward  to  Styria.  In  1522 
he  besieged  Rhodes,  the  defence  of  which  has  im- 
mortalised Villiers  de  VJle  Adam,  who  with  6,000 
knights  defended  this  stronghold  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  against  an  army  of  200,000  men. 
On  their  surrender  the  besieged  were  treated 
with  magnanimity  by  the  conqueror.  In  1526 
he  utterly  defeated  the  Hungarian  army  under 
King  Louis,  who  was  found  dead  after  the  battle. 
Ho  ravaged  Hungary,  but  was  compeUed  to  return 
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to  Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt 
which  had  broken  forth  in  Anatolia.  In  1537, 
invited  by  Czapai/Ia,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
Suleiman  again  invaded  Hungary,  and  established 
himself  in  its  capital,  Buda.  He  then  invaded 
Vienna,  which  was  defended  by  PhiHp,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Bhine,  with  a  strong  garrison, 
which  had  been  discipUned  in  the  wars  of  Charles 
V.  Suleiman  left  40,000  of  his  army  dead  on 
the  plains  of  Vienna,  after  a  siege  of  about  one 
month.  He  retired  from  Buda,  but  he  received 
the  submission  of  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  who 
from  that  time  became  a  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
He  afterwards  re- took  Buda  by  surprise,  which 
city  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Otto- 
mans, with  most  'parts  of  Hungary,  until  1686. 
In  1542  the  first  treaty  between  the  Turks  and  a 
Christian  prince  against  another  Christian  prince, 
was  negotiated  by  the  minister  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  with  the  Sultan,  against  Charles  V. ;  and 
a  Turkish  fleet  sailed  as  far  as  Marseilles  to  sup- 
port the  "  most  Christ  inn  King,*  against  the  "  most 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  "  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Suleiman  compeUed  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 
to  p^y  him  tribute  for  Hungary,  by  a  treaty 
signed  in  1562,  but  which  was  broken  in  1566  : 
on  which  Suleiman  again  invaded  Hungary,  and 
ended  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Szigeth,  in  Sclavo- 
nia,  which  place,  after  his  death,  was  captured  by 
his  general,  with  a  loss  of  30,000  men. 

Selim  II.  declared  war  against  Venice  in  1570, 
in  order  to  force  the  Venetians  to  abandon  to  him 
the  island  of  Candia.  But  a  formidable  league 
was  now  organised  against  the  Turks.  The  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians  having  com- 
bined for  this  purpose,  a  powerful  armada  was 
collected  at  Messina,  consisting  of  twelve  of  the 
Pope's  galleys,  a  Venetian  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  ships,  and  eighty- one  Spanish  vessels, 
carrying  20,000  troops.  This  naval  force  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
a  natural  son  of  Charles  V.,  who  attacked  thp 
Turkish  fleet  of  333  sail  in  the  bay  of  Lepanto. 
Thirty-two  thousand  Turks  were  said  to  have 
been  slain  in  this  remarkable  sea-flght,  and  161 
of  the  Turkish  galleys  were  captured.  The  battle 
of  Lepanto  ruined,  for  the  time,  the  Ottomaii 
marine.  But  the  aUies  disagreeing  among  them- 
selves, the  Venetians  were  forced  to  conclude  a 
disadvantageous  treatv  with  the  Turks  in  1673, 
the  latter  retaining  all  their  conquests,  the  Vene- 
tians ceding  them  and  paying  Selim  no  less  than 
300,000  ducats. 

Murad  III.  having  declared  war  against  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,  king  of  Hungary,  captured  the 
strong  city  of  Raab  in  1593,  the  Princes  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  Moldavia  joining  the  Austrians, 
while  the  Poles  aided  the  Sultan.  In  1596, 
200,000  Turks  besieged  and  took  Erlau  or  Agria ; 
but  the  Turkish  army  was  soon  after  defeated  by 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  at  Kerestzes.  The 
Turks  lost  Raab  in  1598.  In  1605  they  besieged 
and  reduced  Stiigonia,  and  proclaimed  Botsky 
king  of  Hungary ;  but  this  prince  declined  the 
honour,  the  Emperor  having  given  him  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  discontented  Protestants  of  that 
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kiogdoiDy  by  signing  the  Peace  of  ReUgion,  A 
treaty  of  peace  for  twenty  years  was  then  signed 
by  the  Turks  near  Komorn,  by  which  the  Sultan, 
instead  of  an  annual  tribute  for  Hungary,  agreed 
to  receive  a  present  payment  of  200,000  rix  dol- 
lars, payable  for  all  demands. 

Osmanll.,  after  having  lost  60,000  to  80,000  men 
in  his  war  against  the  Poles,  concluded  A  peace  with 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Choczim,  in  1621,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Tartara  should  not  make 
any  further  incursions  into  Poland,  nor  the  Cossacks 
into  Tartary,  and  the  right  of  naming  the  Prince 
of  Moldavia  was  ever  afi^r  to  belong  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  Under  this  treaty,  the  Moldavians 
and  Poles  were  always  to  enjoy  liberty  of  commerce 
with  Turkey,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  sum 
of  money  to  the  Sultan  and  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Tartars. 

In  1633,  Michael  Bomanoff,  the  first  of  the 
present  dynasty  of  Russia,  being  engaged  in  war 
against  Yladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  invited  Murad 
lY.  to  invade  Podolia;  but  the  Turkish  general 
being  defeated  by  the  Poles,  peace  was  re-esta- 
blished. 

Ibrahim,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1 640, 
declared  war  against  the  Venetians.  The  latter 
were  successfully  defeated,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Candia  was  captured  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital,  which  was  besieged  from  1645  to  1669. 
In  1654,  the  Venetian  fleets  gained  two  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Turks;  but  in  the  following 
year,  Koeprili,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous 
of  the  Turkish  viziers,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Candia  with  70,000  men.  The  Venetians,.in  the 
meantime,  received  succours  from  several  of  the 
Christian  powers,  and  especially  irom  that  of 
France,  which  sent  a  fleet  with  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Eeaufort  and  Admiral 
Koailles.  The  first  perished ;  the  second,  judging 
it  impossible  to  save  the  city,  re-embarked  with 
his  forces;  and  in  1669  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
the  camp  of  Koeprili,  of  perpetual  peace  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks,  by  which  Candia 
was  surrendered  to  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
of  three  trading  places,  which  the  Venetians  were 
to  retain  in  their  possession.  It  is  asserted  that, 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  months  of  this  most 
remarkable  siege,  the  Venetians  lost  31,000  men 
and  the  Turks  119,000  men.  The  war  against 
Hungary  was  renewed  in  1660,  in  consequence  of 
the  Porte  disapproving  of  the  expedition  of  George 
Bagoczi  against  Poland,  inasmuch  as  Poland  and 
Turkey  were  then  at  peace. 

Mohammed  IV.  marched  an  army  into  Transyl- 
vania to  give  force  to  his  commands,  and  Bagoczi 
died  on  the  8th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  received  in  battle.  Ali  Pasha 
captured  the  stronghold  of  Gross  Waradein.  The 
celebrated  Field  Marshal  Montecuculi  was  defeated 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  in  1661,  and  the  Prince  of 
Transylvania  was  slain  in  battle  in  the  following 
year.  The  Grand  Vizier,  however,  on  passing 
Baab  was,  in  turn,  defeated  by  Montecuculi  with 
the  loss  of  16,000  men.  The  Turks,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  then  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace,  on  the  10th  of  August  in  the  same  year. 


The  Prince  of  Transylvania  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  expense  of  this  war,  and  several  cap- 
tured places  remained  in  the  possession  of  Turkey. 
The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  promising  to  eva- 
cuate Transylvania.  By  the  peaceof  Buczaz  in  1672, 
the  Poles  agreed  to  the  payment  of  22,000  ducats 
a  year  to  the  Porte,  to  which  they  also  ceded  the 
whole  of  the  Ukraine.  But  at  the  instigation  of  John 
Sobieski  the  Polish  Diet  refiised  to  ratify  a  irMi^ 
which  was  denounced  as  infamous.  Hostilities  were 
immediately  recommenced,  and  Sobieski,  in  the 
following  year,  surprised  the  Turks  at  Choczim, 
of  whom  he  slew  20,000,  capturing  the  city,  and 
the  equipages  and  military  chest  of  the  Turb. 
Sobiedci  was  in  1674  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  He  marched  with  an  army  in  order  to 
re-capture  Kamcniac,  but  being  abandoned  hy  the 
Lithuanians  he  failed  in  the  enterprise. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  the  Porte  and 
Poland,  in  1676,  John  Sobieski  having  obtained 
the  mediation  of  the  Khan  of  Tartaiy;  to  whom 
two -thirds  of  the  Ukraine  reverted :  the  Bussians 
having  for  sometime  occupied  one-third  of  that 
country  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tartars  by  the 
czar  Michael  Bomanoff. 

The^r«^  Bussian  and  Turkish  war  commenced 
in  1674,  and  continued  with  disadvantage  to 
the  Turks  until  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1681, 
by  which  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine  was  ceded  to 
Bussia. 

In  1683  a  bloody  and  exterminating  war  broke 
forth  between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  In  that 
part  of  Hungary  which  was  not  imder  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Turks,  the  Protestants  were  op- 
pressed as  heretics  and  persecuted,  and  their 
ministers  were  imprisoned  and  often  executed,  or 
sold  to  Naples  as  galley  slaves  by  the  tyrant  em- 
peror Leopold  I.  They,  as  early  as  1672,  under 
the  Palatine  Wesselinyi,  rose  in  arms  against 
Austria ;  and  after  the  aeath  of  that  distinguished 
Protestant  Magnate,  in  1677,  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  Count  Emcrik  Tokiily, 
(Tekeli,)  who  completely  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  General  Leslie,  conquered  several  fortresses 
and  towns,  levied  contributions  in  Moravia,  and 
invited  the  Turks  to  his  assistance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1683,  the 
Turkish  power  extended  over  all  Asia  Minor  to 
the  frontiers  of  Persia ;  over  all  Syria  and  Egyp*» 
as  tributary  states  over  all  North  Africa;  over 
Thrace,  all  Greece  and  all  the  Greek  Islands; 
over  all  the  Islands  of  the  Levant  and  the  Archi- 
pelago; over  Macedonia,  Albania,  a  great  part 
of  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  Boaua, 
Servia,  and  Sclavonia;  over  the  greater  part  of 
Hungar}',  as  tributary;  and  over  Transylvania, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Sultan  also  pos- 
sessed Besarabia,  the  Crimea,  PodoHa,  and  the 
countries  south  of  the  LTcraine.  He  had,  at  the 
same  time,  his  Pachas  at  Buda,  and  in  various 
places  in  Hungaiy. 

Vienna  was  besieged  in  1683,  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Gnuid 
Vizier,  Kara  (Black)  Mustafa.  He  was  the  most 
arrogant  of  all  the  Grand  Viziers.  He  promised  the 
Sultan  to  render  Vienna  the  capital  of  an  Ottoman 
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Empire  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe.  But  this  great 
army  was  put  to  flight,  to  serve  an  ungrateful  and 
despicable  and  cruel  emperor,  by  John  Sobieski, 
Xing  of  Poland.  Then  commenced  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The  Venetians, 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Peter  the  Great,  Poland, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  other  states,  sd^^rwards 
combined  with  Austria  against  the  Turks  —  wars 
of  ferocity  and  carnage  continued  until  the  Turks 
were  driven  from  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
several  of  the  countries  which  they  had  previously 
ravaged  and  conquered. 

In  1699,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  between  the  Porte,  Austria, 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice. 

By  this  treaty  Austria  regained  all  Transyl- 
vania, and  aU  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
province  of  Temesvar,  which  included  the  fertile 
country  now  called  the  Banat,  extending  south 
from  the  Marosch  to  the  Danube;  and  east  from  the 
Theiss,  to  Transylvania.  The  navigation  of  those 
rivers  was  to  be  free  and  common  to  the  subjects  of 
both  powers.  All  Sclavonia  was  restored  to  Austria, 
excepting  that  large  triangle  lying  south  of  a  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Drave,  to  where  the  Bos- 
sutb  falls  into  the  Save.  Turkey  was  to  retain  all 
her  possessions  south  of  the  Save.  This  peace 
was  to  be  observed  solemnly  and  faithfully  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte,  to  extend  in  all  its  integrity  as 
to  the  cessation  of  all  hostilities  and  the  main- 
t-enance  of  peace,  to  the  Pachas  and  Khans  in  all 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  including  the  Khans  of 
the  Crimea  and  of  the  Tartars. 

Poland,  as  far  as  Turkey  was  concerned,  was  to 
retain  her  actual  and  ancient  boimdaries ;  but  to 
cede  all  fortresses  erected  in  Moldavia,  which 
principality  was  to  revert  to  the  Sultan.  Ka- 
miniec,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  beyond  the 
Dnieper,  were  to  be  surrendered  by  the  Porte  to 
the  King  of  Poland;  and  the  Sultan  was  to 
abandon  aU  sovereignty  over  the  Tartars  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  Tartars  of  Boudjak  were  to  return 
within  their  former  and  proper  limits. 

To  Venice,  the  Morea,  the  Islands  of  St.  Maure, 
and  Leucadia,  were  ceded — aU  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago  were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sultan. 

The  Venetians  were  to  retain  the  Ionian  Islands, 
^vithout  being  tributary,  as  formerly,  for  them,  to 
the  Porte.  They  were  also  to  retain  the  fortresses 
of  Ciclut,  Gabella,  Chnin,  Castelnuova,  and  Bi- 
sano,  in  Dalmatia.  Bagusa  was  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  Porte. 

Hussia  and  the  Cossacks  were  bound  to  make 
no  inroads  over  the  dominions  of  the  Porte.  The 
Tnrks  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
other  Tartar  hordes,  to  make  no  inroads  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar.  In  the  treaties  with  the 
three  powers,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Porte,  that  the 
Sultan's  subjects,  and  others  within  his  dominions 
professing  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  should 
have  the  free  right  of  performing  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  to  have  their  own  churches  un- 
molested. 

In  July,  1700,  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
Kussia  and  the  Porte,  which  stipulated  that  the 


towns  of  Tawan,  Kasi-Kerman,  Sagis-Kerman, 
and  Nustrct-Kerman,  on  the  Dnieper,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Bussians,  were  to  be 
demolished,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  Porte. 
The  city  of  Azoph,  and  its  dependencies,  were, 
however,  to  remain  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Czar — thus  giving  him  a  maritime  intercourse 
with  the  Black  Sea.  Peter  the  Great  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist  the  Sultan  in 
demanding  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Dnieper. 

In  1711,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultava,  and 
the  retreat  of  Charles  XII.  to  Bender,  Peter  very 
rashly  invaded  Moldavia.  Before  approaching 
this  province,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  its 
Hospodar,  at  Shlusk,  in  Poland;  by  which  that 
prince,  on  being  assured  by  the  Czar  of  the  main- 
tenance  of  his  rank  and  dignity  for  himself  and 
family,  placed  himself  and  the  principality  of 
Moldavia  under  the  protection  of  the  Czar.  Thus 
was  begun  the  interference  of  Bussia  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Danubian  provinces.  But 
soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  Czar  into  Moldavia, 
he  experienced  great  privations,  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions ;  and  he  was  only  saved  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Tui'key,  caUed  the  treaty  of  Pruth, 
concluded  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  It  was  brought  to  a 
fortunate  ratification  chiefly  by  the  address  of  his 
accomplished  wife,  the  Empress  Catherine,  a  fair 
Livoniau,  whom  he  found  some  years  before  among 
his  captives.  By  this  treaty  Azoph  was  restored 
to  the  Porte ;  and  all  the  fortresses  which  the 
Czar  had  constructed  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  and  on  the  Borysthenes,  w^ere  to  be  de- 
molished. The  Czar  was  also  bound  not  to 
meddle,  either  then  or  at  any  future  time,  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Poles,  nor  of  the  Cossacks  sub- 
ject to  Poland ;  nor  with  the  Cossacks  depending 
on  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars.  Peter,  after  this 
humiliating  treaty,  departed  from  Moldavia,  and 
regained  his  own  dominions  with  his  reduced  and 
enfeebled  army.  The  Porte  declared  war  against 
him  in  the  following  year,  but  after  the  settlement 
of  some  misunderstandings  respecting  Poland  and 
Charles  XII.,  then  at  Bender,  a  peace  was  again 
concluded.  It  only  lasted  for  one  year.  The 
first  treaty  of  Adrianople,  signed  June,  1713, 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  and  stipulated 
for  a  peace  between  the  two  powers — until  1720 ; 
when  a  treaty,  styled  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace, 
was  ratified  at  Constantinople,  which  also  con- 
firmed the  treaty  of  Pruth,  and  provided  for  the 
constant  residence  of  a  Bussian  Ambassador  at  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

The  Czar,  by  this  treaty,  solemnly  bound  him- 
self never  to  annex  to  his  empire  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Poland ;  never  to  interfere  with  the 
elective  succession  to  that  throne ;  and  never  to 
allow  the  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Persia  in 
1712,  and  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
family  of  the  Sophis,  encouraged  Peter  the  Great 
to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  south,  along  the 
Caspian.  He  consequently  seized  on  the  Persian 
districts  of  Baku  and  Derbent,  in  the  provinces 
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of  Chinran ;  and  he  compelled  the  son  of  Sophi 
Hussien  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Astrabath, 
and  Massanderan  to  Russia.  The  Porte  interfered, 
and  marched  an  army  into  Georgia ;  but  in  June, 
1 724,  the  Czar  and  Sultan,  by  treaty  signed  at 
Constantinople,  agreed  to  divide  those  tenitories 
between  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  the 
Sublime  Porte  resolved  to  expel  the  Venetians 
from  the  Morea.  The  Pascha  of  Bosnia  was  com- 
manded to  march  and  take  the  Venetian  towns  in 
Dalmatia.  The  passage  of  Corinth  was  forced  by 
the  Turkish  army  in  June,  1715.  Corinth,  Na- 
poli  de  Romagna,  and  Modon  surrendered  with 
scarcely  any  resistance ;  and  in  less  than  two 
months  the  Turks  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
Morea.  Tlic  Venetians  were  also  driven  from  the 
places  they  had  been  allowed  to  retain  in  the 
island  of  Oandia;  and  in  July,  1716,  the  Turks 
besieged  Corfu. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  who  had  ^aranteed 
the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  at  this 
period  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  war  depart- 
ment. The  Turks,  after  losing  8,000  men  before 
Corfu,  raised  the  siege  and  retired,  abandoning 
their  artillery  to  General  Schulenbcrg.  On  the 
15th  August,  1716,  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Eugene,  attacked  a  Turkish  army  of  190,000 
men  near  Petcrwaradein.  The  Turks  were  utterly 
discomfited,  and  30,000  of  their  number  slain  or 
drowned  in  the  Saal.  Among  the  killed  were  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  fifteen  Pachas:  170  pieces  of 
artillery  were  captured  by  the  conquerors.  The 
Turks  were  shortly  afterwards  completely  driven 
from  the  Banat,  while  several  places  in  Bosnia 
and  Servia  suiTcndered  to  the  Austrian  arms. 
The  Emperor,  having  soon  after  received  military 
aid  from  Bavaria  and  other  German  states,  marched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Eugene  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  July, 
1717,  the  Austrians  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  then 
garrisoned  by  30,000  Turkish  troops.  A  Turkish 
army  of  150,000  men  immediately  after  marched 
to  the  relief  of  that  strongly  fortified  city.  The 
Turks  entrenched  in  the  rear  of  Prince  Eugene, 
whose  troops  were  at  this  time  afflicted  with 
fever,  while  his  horses  were  rapidly  perishing  for 
want  of  forage.  Under  these  perilous  circum- 
stances, with  the  enemy  in  his  front  and  rear, 
Prince  Eugene  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of 
attacking  the  Turks  with  40,000  men;  and 
having,  with  his  generals,  Montecuculi,  Palfy, 
and  Prince  Aleiander  of  Wirtemberg,  directed 
the  attack  with  great  skill  and  steady  impetuosity, 
the  Turks  were  completely  defeated  and  18,000 
of  their  number  slain.  131  pieces  of  cannon  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  were  left 
behind  and  taken  by  the  Austrians.  Belgrade 
capitulated  on  the  follo^ving  day,  and  the  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Several  places  on  the  Save  and  Danube  surrendered 
"joon  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime  the  Venetians  attacked  and 
raptured  several  places  belonging  to  the  Turks  in 


Albania  and  Dalmatia ;  but  notwithstandiag  these 
victories,  such  was  the  state  of  his  finances  and 
of  his  own  dominions,  that  the  Emperor  consid- 
ered that  peace  was  desirable  with  the  still  for- 
midable Turks,  especially  as  the  Spaniards  had 
declared  war  against  him  in  Italy.  A  correspon- 
dence was  accordingly  opened  between  Prinw 
Eugene  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Emperor, 
however,  insisted  not  only  on  retaining  all  the 
places  he  had  conquered,  but  also  Bosnia,  Senia, 
"Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Sultan  replied 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than  cede  thcst' 
provinces,  and  he  prepared  accordingly  to  reDew 
the  war.  Through  the  mediation,  howsTer,  of 
England  and  Holland,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to 
hold  a  Congress  at  Passarowitz,  a  small  town  in 
Servia,  in  order  to  adjust  such  differences  as  pre- 
vented the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  Em- 
peror, the  Venetians,  and  the  Porte. 

As  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  has  lately  been 
referred  to  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  as  justif}icg 
the  rightful  claim  of  the  Emperor  to  the  extra- 
dition of  Austrian  or  Hungarian  subjects  who  had 
fled  for  hospitality  or  protection  to  Turkey,  and 
as  but  little  is  known  of  the  Treaty  itself  at  tk 
present  day,  it  may  be  instructive  to  allude  to 
some  of  its  stipulations. 

In  May,  1718,  the  Congress  assembled  at  Pas- 
sarowitz, which  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
Morava.  The  Emperor  was  represented  by  the 
Count  de  Virmont  and  If.  Do  Thalmann ;  Venice 
by  the  Chevalier  Buzzini ;  the  Porte  by  the  Aga 
Ibrahim  and  the  Effendi  Mehemet ;  and  upon  the 
part  of  the  Mediators,  Sir  Eobert  Sutton  represented 
England,  and  Count  De  Collyer  the  Stadthoulder 
of  Holland.  On  the  opening  of  the  Congress  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to.  The  basis  of 
the  negotiations  was  the  admission  of  the  piin- 
ciple  of  Uli  Possidetis — by  which  the  Turks  were 
flattered  into  the  belier  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  Morea  and  their  conquests 
in  Hungary.  The  Emperor,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  basis  of  Uti  Possidetis^  demanded  not 
only  the  restitution  of  the  Morea  to  Venice,  but 
that  Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  as  depend- 
encies of  the  government  of  Belgrade,  should 
be  ceded  to  him.  The  proposition  was  at  once 
rejected  by  the  Porte.  The  Mediators  then  ap- 
plied to  Prince  Eugene  in  order  to  obtain  more 
reasonable  concessions  from  the  Emperor.  The 
treaty  was  Anally  agreed  to  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1718,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  should  be  ceded  to  the  Porte, 
as  tributary  states  j  that  all  places  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  west  of  the  river  Aluta,  and  the 
whole  Banat  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
Empire.  By  this  stipulation  one-third  of  Valla- 
chia  was  taken  from  the  Ottomans.  It  was  al<) 
stipulated  that  Belgrade,  Parakin,  Istolaz,  Schahak, 
Bedka,  and  Belina  should  be  restored  to  ^^ 
Emperor,  and  Zokal  and  Kasna  to  the  Porte. 
Both  banks  of  the  Save,  with  their  forte,  were  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Emperor.  Jasscno- 
witz  and  Dobiza,  and  some  other  places  in  Turki&| 
Croatia,  were  also  ceded  to  the  emperor,  as  vcJ 
as  Vieux-novi. 
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By  article  VI.  a  great  part  of  Scrvia  was  ceded 
to  Austria,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  regarding  religious  orders  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  were  renewed.  Article  XII.  pro- 
vided that  all  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  that  the  Yay wode  Nicholas  Scarlati  should  be 
exchanged  for  the  Barons  Petrasch  and  Stein,  and 
the  other  prisoners  who  were  the  slaves  of  private 
individuals  were  to  be  ransomed  on  equitable 
conditions.  Artiqle  XIII.  provided  for  the 
freedom  and  protection  of  commerce,  although  not 
so  fully  as  in  a  separate  commercial  treaty  be- 
tweea  the  Porte  and  the  emperor,  signed  on  the 
27th  July.  But  article  XIV.  is  that  on  which 
the  Austrians  insisted  that  the  Porte  should  give 
up  Austrian  and  Hungarian  subjects.  By  this 
article  it  was  interdicted  to  accord  a  retreat  upon 
the  j)art  of  the  .one  power  or  the  other  to  male- 
factors or  discontented  or  rebellious  subjects.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  who  had  retreated  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  as  Eagoczi,  Bertscheni,  Ester- 
hazy,  Forgatsch,  Vay,  and  Czacky,  were  privileged 
to  remain  there ;  but  only  in  places  which  should 
be  assigned  to  them  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
Hungarian  frontiers.  Their  wives  were  to  have 
permission  to  join  them.  This  treaty  was  to  re- 
main in  force  twenty-four  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  or  sooner,  both  parties  were  to  have  the 
liberty  of  extending  the  peace  to  such  period  as 
they  might  judge  propet. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  fortresses'and  forts  of  Imoschi,  Tiscovatz, 
Stemizza,  Unista,  and  the  Tovers  of  Proloch 
and  Erzano,  and  all  the  open,  walled,  or  fortified 
places  in  the  Herzogovina,  Dalmatia,  and  Alba- 
nia, of  which  Venice  was  then  actually  in  pos- 
session, should  be  ceded  to  that  republic.  Ragusa 
was  to  remain  with  the  Porte.  The  Venetians 
were  to  evacuate  Popovo,  Zarina,  Ottovo,  Subzi, 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Cerigo  in  the  Archipelago,  and  several  fortresses 
on  the  coast  of  Albania.  The  Morea,  on  the 
basis  of  Uti  Possidetis,  remained  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Porte.  The  freedom  of  trading 
with  Egypt  was  secured  to  the  Venetians ;  and 
all  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  remained  in  force 


until  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  Republic  after  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  progress  of 
the  Turks  from  the  period  when  they  first  became 
the  conquerors  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  then 
until  their  conquests  extended  over  Egypt,  Greece, 
the  Greek  Islands,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia, 
Mesopotamia,  Thrace,  and  the  whole  of  ancient 
Dacia  and  Mcasia,  together  with  their  conquests 
over  Hungary  and  other  portions  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  down  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  by  which 
they  still  retained  nearly  all  their  canquests.  No 
history  is  more  sanguinary  than  that  of  the  Otto- 
mans; and  it  has  unfortunately  occurred  that 
although  the  Koran,  by  which  the  Sublime  Porte 
pretends  to  be  guided  in  policy,  government,  and 
war,  contains,  with  its  many  clumsy  absurdities, 
neither  doctrines  of  immorality  nor  unjust  maxims, 
yet  there  has  scarcely  been  a  crime,  a  perfidy,  or 
a  treachery,  committed  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment or  its  agents,  Avhich  the  Muftis,  Ulemas,  and 
Effendis  have  not,  in  their  own  way,  justified  by  dis- 
torting the  text  of  that  book  of  law  and  religion. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
one  of  massacres,  murders,  assassinations,  fratri- 
cides, parricides,  and  infanticides;  although  we 
frequently^d  the  Sultans  capable  of  and  prac- 
tising magnanimous  acts  of  generosity,  hospital- 
ity, and  fidelity.  We  will  now  briefly  proceed  to 
give  a  summary  account  of  the  wars  and  the 
treaties,  since  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  of  the 
Porte  with  European  nations,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  treaties  under  which  Russia 
assumes  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  Dan- 
ubian  provinces.  We  deem  this  necessary  and 
instructive,  as  the  most  exaggerated  and  false 
statements  have  recently  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  those  treaties,  and  especially  charging  a 
most  able,  sagacious,  and  patriotic  minister  with 
criminally  betraying,  or  neglecting  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  country.  We  assert  with  full 
knowledge,  and  fearlessly,  that  those  charges  were 
and  are  all  made  by  a  vicious  heart;  or,  to  speak 
more  charitably,  that  they  are  the  crazy  imaginings 
of  a  disordered  intellect.  J.  M^G. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  union  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  which  separates 
them,  attracted,  at  an  early  period  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world,  the  attention  both  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  science.  That  with  so  nar- 
row a  neck  of  land  between  them,  the  maritime 
intereoursc  of  the  world  should  be  so  far  impeded, 
as  to  render  it  necessary  for  ships  passing  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  coast  of  the  American 
continent,  and,  vice  versd,  to  make  a  detour  of 


thousands  of  miles  of  dangerous  navigation,  whei^ 
a  few  miles  of  excavation  would  remove  the  ob- 
struction, appears,  upon  ^  prima  facie  view  of  the 
case,  an  absurdity.  Why  have  not  those  nations, 
whose  business  is  so  much  upon  the  seas,  long  ago 
taken  the  subject  seriously  in  hand,  and  vanquished 
this  difficulty,  so  trifling  in  its  character,  so  serious 
in  its  consequences  ? 

Such  would  be  the  reasoning  of  the  majority  of 
persons  who  have  obtained  only  partial  knowledge 
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of  the  subject.  Tet  there  are  obstacles  m  the 
way,  for  the  surmounting  of  which  the  world  has 
not,  until  the  present  time,  been  prepared.  How- 
ever desirable,  however  needful  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world  the  enterprize  may  be,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it  could  not  have  been  found  until 
the  nineteenth  ccntuiy,  with  all  its  marvellous 
discoveries  in  art  and  science,  had  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold,  the  powers,  the  resources,  and  the 
self-reliance  of  mankind. 

This  important  undertaking  appears  at  length 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried  into  eflPect ;  a  com- 
pany having  been  formed,  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  actually  raised  for  the  preliminary  purpose 
of  making  a  regular  survey  of  the  proposed  line, 
in  order  to  establish  its  pi^acticability.  The  con- 
duct of  this  expedition  is  very  properly  entrusted 
to  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lionel  Gisborne, 
who  has  already  so  far  individually  effected  this 
object,  as  to  convince  himself  of  the  entire  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme.  This  gentleman  was  de- 
puted to  South  America,  by  Mesrss.  Fox,  Hender- 
son, and  Co.,  the  eminent  contractors,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Barien  lying 
between  Port  Escoces,  near  the  Bay  of  Caledonia, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel, 
on  the  Pacific.  This  object  he  accomplished,  as 
far  as  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  would 
aUow  him;  and  it  is  upon  his  report  that  the 
Darien  Ship  Canal  Company  has  been  formed,  and 
the  new  expedition  sent  out. 

Before  going  into  a  description  of  the  details 
and  the  merits  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gisborne,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  there  are 
no  less  than  seven  different  lines  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  by  different  parties,  some  of  which 
have  companies  formed  for  carrying  them  out. 
Four  of  these  have  been  commented  upon  by 
Captain  Fitzroy  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,"  namely, 

"  1.  The  Mexican  Line,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Tehuantepec  Bay. 

"  2.  The  NicaragtM  Zins,  to  form  a  navigation 
up  the  river  St.  Juan  to  Nicaragua  Lake,  and 
from  thence  to  some  port  on  the  Pacific,  of  which 
no  less  than  six  have  been  named  as  eligible. 

''3.  The  Panama  Line,  from  Chagres  to  Pa- 
nama. 

"4.  The  Atrato  Line,  to  form  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  river  Atrato  and  Cupica 
Bay  on  the  Pacific." 

The  three  other  lines  are : — 

'*  5.  From  the  Chiriqui  Lake,  to  Dolce  Gulf. 

''6.  From  St.  Bias  or  Mandingo,  to  Chepo,  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama. 

"7.  From  Port  Escoces  near  the  Bay  of  Cale- 
donia, to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific." 

As  this  last  is  the  line  which  Mr.  Gisborne 
was  sent  out  specially  to  examine  and  report 
upon,  we  intend  for  the  present  to  confine  atten- 
tion to  it,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  appears,  that  it  was  upon  the 
representations  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  professed  to 
have  crossed  the  isthmus  at  that  part,  that  Mr. 
Gisborne  had  been  deputed  to  make  the  investi- 


gation. Dr.  Cullen^s  account,  however,  Was  but 
a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hum- 
boldt, who,  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Central  America  than  any  other  man,  has  re- 
corded his  conviction  of  the  superior  adaptation 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  a  ship  canal,  '*to 
any  other  portion  of  the  neck." 

Port  Escoces,  or  Scotch  Port,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  the  canal, 
obtained  its  name  from  that  melancholy  episode 
in  the  history  of  Scotland,  "  the  Darien  Scheme," 
by  which,  in  1695,  hundreds  of  that  hardy  race 
of  mountaineers  were  seduced  from  their  homes, 
to  seek  riches  in  the  wilds  of  Central  America. 
There  they  had  to  contend  against  an  unhealthy 
climate,  hostile  native  tribes,  and  jealous  Span- 
iards ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  were  refused,  by 
the  phlegmatic  William,  that  assistance  to  es- 
tablish themselves,  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment could  well  have  rendered.  With  such 
difficulties  to  contend  with^  an  enterprise,  which 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  could  not 
have  failed  of  success,  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
almost  every  soul  who  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Gisbome's  undertaking  was  one  of  both 
difficulty  and  danger,  but  he  appears  to  have  met 
both  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Anglo-Saxon.  With- 
out unnecessarily  risking  his  life,  he  accommo- 
dated himself  to  his  circumstances ;  and  his  jour- 
nal, which  has  been  published,  is  written  in  the 
spirited  style  of  a  man  confident  in  his  own 
resources,  and  with  all  his  senses  awake  to 
what  was  passing  around  him.  He  sailed  frum 
Southampton  on  the  2nd  April,  1852,  having  for 
his  coadjutor  Mr.  H.  C.  Forde,  and  they  arrived  at 
Carthagena  on  the  1st  of  May.  Here  they  char- 
tered the  schooner  Velot ;  and  having  completi'd 
their  arrangements,  sailed  on  the  12th  of  June  for 
Port  Escoces,  where  they  arrived  on  the  loth  of  the 
same  month. 

Here  they  learned  that  no  strangers  had  been 
allowed  by  the  natives  to  visit  the  interior  of  the 
coimtry  for  two  hundred  years,  when  the  Bucca- 
neers had  assisted  them  to  expel  the  Spania^. 
The  tradition  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  these 
latter  upon  the  natives  is  still  fresh ;  and  their 
jealousy  of  strangers  is  so  strong,  that  they  almost 
invariably  murder  those  wlio  fall  into  their  hands. 
Notmthstanding  this  unfavourable  report,  Mr. 
Gisborne  landed  on  the  17th  June,  and  crossed  a 
range  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  then  appeared  un- 
broken, and  the  lowest  point  of  which  was  276 
feet  high.  They  then  followed  the  course  of  a 
small  stream  which  led  to  a  large  river,  runnicg 
northward.  Ascending  a  bluff  about  1 00  feet  high, 
they  found  the  land  towards  the  Pacific  a  fiut 
plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  south-west 
direction.  Still  following  the  course  of  the  river, 
until  dark,  they  lay  by  for  the  night  In  the 
morning  they  proceeded,  and  fell  in  with  some 
Indians,  well-armed,  by  whom  they  wore  made 
prisoners,  and  directed  to  follow  them. 

This  rencontre  was  perhaps  as  lucky  a  hit  as 
Mr.  Gisborne  could  have  wished  for.  The  Indians 
led  them  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which, 
they  now  ioxxjA,  flowed  through  a  break  in  the  rang^ 
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of  mountains,  wliich  they  previously  thought  to  bo 
continuous ;  and  they  arrived  at  a  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  empties  itself  into  Cale- 
donia Bay.  Here  a  native  who  could  speak  a  little 
EngHshy  examined  them  as  to  their  intentions,  and 
for  some  time  appeared  very  hostile ;  but  at  length 
he  sent  them  with  an  escort  of  six  Indians  to 
Port  Escoces,  where  their  ship  was  lying ;  at  the 
same  time  hinting  to  tliem,  that  if  caught  in  the 
interior  a  second  time,  they  would  not  escape 
quite  so  easily. 

They  had  thus  accidentally,  as  it  were,  learned 
that  the  Cordilleras,  which  ranged  along  the 
eastern  coast,  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  proposed 
undertaking,  an  opening  in  the  range  being  suffi- 
ciently low  to  admit  the  river  from  the  interior, 
and  consequently  to  allow  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canal ;  and  further,  that  Caledonia  Bay, 
at  the  debouch  of  the  river,  was  well  calculated 
for  a  harbour  for  the  undertaking.  The  additional 
inference  derived  from  these  facts  was,  that  the 
summit  level  of  the  country  between  the  two 
oceans  had  yet  to  be  discovered.  And  as  the  de- 
termined character  and  conduct  of  the  Indians 
put  out  of  the  question  a  further  investigation  of 
the  interior  on  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  side,  Mr. 
Gisbome  determined  to  cross  the  Isthmus  to 
Panama. 

They  were  two  days  crossing  the  Isthmus,  and 
arrived  at  Panama  on  the  25th  of  June.  There 
they  hired  the  schooner  MineelUy  of  twelve  tons 
burden,  and  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel. 
They  arrived  on  the  29th  at  Bocca  Chica,  the 
entrance  of  Darien  Harbour.  On  the  following 
day,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  Savannah 
river,  up  which  they  ascended  in  a  canoe.  This 
river  is  two  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  narrowing 
for  seven  miles  up  to  a  width  of  half  a  mile, 
being  skirted  with  hills  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  high;  its  depth  is  from  nine  to  six 
fathoms  at  low  watery  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom. 
It  there  forms  a  junction  with  the  river  Lara, 
diminishing  in  depth  until  the  bottom  becomes 
level  with  mid-tide;  the  tide  flowing  five  mUes 
beyond  the  junction,  until  arrested  by  a  fall  of 
two  feet.  Beyond  the  tidal  influence  the  Savan- 
nah meanders,  the  water-way  being  about  sixty 
feet  across. 

Having  thus  ascended  this  river,  as  far  as  they 
judged  it  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  Caledonia, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  commenced 
a  land-jonmey  in  the  north-easterly  direction  to- 
wards Caledonia  Bay.  They  crossed  a  range  of 
hills,  100  feet  high;  and,  soon  after,  a  second 
lidge,  130  feet  high,  which  evidently  forms  the 
summit  level'  between  the  Savannah  and  the 
Caledonia  rivers,  and,  consequently,  between  the 
two  oceans.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter  range, 
they  found  a  stream  flowing  nearly  due  east;  and 
following  this,  it  led  them  to  a  larger  one,  which 
they  traced  a  short  distance,  until  warned  by  a 
tree  thrown  across  for  a  bridge,  and  a  footpath 
at  each  end,  that  they  were  again  trespassing  on 
the  forbidden  Indian  territory,  and  having  ac- 
complished their  object,  they  thought  it  best  to 


secure  the  advantnges  they  had  obtained  hy  re- 
tracing their  steps.  The  summit  level  was  de- 
cidedly ascertained,  and  the  river,  at  which  they 
Btopped,ran  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  Caledonia,  being 
not  much  more,  according  to  Mr.  Gisbome' s  es- 
timate, than  seven  miles  from  the  point  at  which 
their  eastern  exploration  was  stopped  by  the  In- 
dians. They  therefore  collected  a  few  geologi- 
cal specimens,  and  returned  upon  the  way  they 
had  come. 

This,  however,  proved  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  they  anticipated.  The  continued  rains 
had  injured  the  compasses,  so  that  they  would 
not  ^ct  properly;  and  the  paths  they  had  trodden 
were  difficult  to  discern.  They,  however,reached 
the  summit,  and  there  took  barometrical  obser- 
vations ;  after  which  they  found  a  considerable 
river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Savannah,  swollen 
with  the  rains.  From  this  point,  the  exploring 
party  encountered  a  variety  of  serious  difficul- 
ties, from  the  tangled  underwood,  and  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  ground  on  the  borders  of  the  river, 
which  they  continued  to  follow.  At  length, 
completely  exhausted  and  almost  in  despair,  they 
fell  m  with  the  canoe  which  they  had  left  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  seamen  whilst  they  explored  the 
land-Hue ;  and  returned  to  the  JStincelle,  having 
been  absent  four  days,  during  which  they  had 
accomplished  a  preliminary  object  of  great  im- 
portance, and  obtained  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  the  Darien  Isthmus  than  any  Eu- 
ropean, since  the  time  of  the  Buccaneers.  They 
returned  to  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
1 7th  August,  having  been  absent  only  four  mouths 
and  fifteen  days. 

The  deductions  from  Mr.  Gisborrie's  investiga- 
tions are  as  follows  : — That  the  harbours  of  San 
Miguel  and  Caledonia  are  well-adapted  for  ter- 
mini for  a  ship-navigation ;  that  Port  Escoces  will 
form  a  good  harbour  of  refuge,  if  required ;  that 
the  river  Savannah,  on  the  Pacific  side,  has  a 
depth  of  six  fathoms  at  low  water,  seven  miles 
from  its  mouth ;  that  the  tide  flows  eleven  miles 
beyond  this,  up  the  Lara  tributary,  or  eighteea 
miles  from  Darien  Harbour;  that  this  brought 
them  within  thirty  miles  of  Caledonia  Bay,  hetn^ 
the  avtual  breadth  of  the  isthmuSy  between  the  tidal 
effect  of  the  two  oceans ;  that  the  summit  level  is 
150  feet,  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of  hUls,  having 
a  gradually  rising  plain  at  their  foot,  on  each  side  ; 
and  that  though  it  is  probable  a  lower  summit 
might  bo  found,  yet  taking  into  account  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  ridge,  the  cubic  quantity  of  which 
is  small  compared  with  our  excavation  through 
the  plains,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  deviate  from 
the  present  course. 

From  these  premises,  Mr.  Gisbome  draws  the% 
following  inferences : — 

1.  That  a  canal  of  sufficient  capacity  to  form  an 
iminterrupted  navigation,  without  locks,  may  be 
made  from  sea  to  sea. 

2.  Or,  a  navigation  with  locks,  on  a  scale 
sufficient  for  the  object  in  view. 

The  execution  of  the  first  of  these  is  merely  a 
question  of  down-right  hard  labour,  there  being 
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no  engineeriug  difficulties  in  the  way.  *'It  is 
simply  a  question  of  quantity  of  cubic  excavation, 
dependent  on  the  dimensions  of  the  cross  section.'^ 
Mr.  Gisbome  therefore  proposes  to  make  a  cut 
30  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  140  feet  broad  at  bottom, 
and  160  feet  at  low  water  surface.  His  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this  plan  is  £12,000,000. 

The  second  plii  involves  the  adoption  of  two 
levels,  joined  by  a  series  of  locks,  adhering  to  the 
same  cross-section  of  cut  recommended  in  the  first 
plan.  It  also  consists  in  flooding  the  two  plains, 
into  which  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Caledonia  run, 
by  placing  an  embankment  across  these  rivers  at 
certain  points,  ''long  enough  and  high  enough  to 
raise  the  water  at  their  back  90  feet  above  low 
tide  in  the  Pacific.  This  will  flood  both  plains 
up  to  the  range  of  hills  which  form  the  boundary 
of  their  catchwater  basins."  Through  the  sum- 
mit, a  cut  to  be  made  with  a  depth  of  40  feet  water, 
to  allow  10  feet  to  be  drawn  off*  the  lake  for 
lockage,  or  a  rise  of  10  feet  to  catch  flood-water. 
The  rise  of  ^0  feet  will  have  to  be  overcome  by 
locks,  place  1  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  ranges  of 
hills  against  which  the  embankments  terminate. 
Weirs  will  also  be  provided  to  discharge  surplus 
water. 

The  locks  are  to  be  400  feet  long,  and  90  feet 
wide  between  the  gate-quoins ;  each  lock  to  have 
a  lift  of  30  feet,  with  wrought-iron  gates,  three 
being  required  for  each  embankment,  and  Mr. 
(jisbome*s  estimate  provides  for  two  sets  at  each 
end ;  the  second  set  to  be  300  feet  long  and  50 
feet  wide,  with  22  feet  of  water.  By  this  plan 
four  vessels  could  pass  into  the  lakes  at  the  same 
time.  The  estimated  expense  of  this  plan  is 
£4,500,000. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  latter  plan  that 
the  Company  have  for  the  present  adopted,  de- 
pendent, however,  upon  the  results  of  the  cxpe- 


]  dition  for  exploration  now  determined  on.  It  is 
admitted  that,  compai'ed  with  an  open  cut  from 
sea  to  sea,  it  will  be  subject  to  great  disadvantages; 
for  where  so  much  machinery  is  involved,  there  i> 
necessarily  delay  and  risk,  and  a  higher  toll  voultl 
form  no  objection  compared  with  the  advantage  oi 
their  avoidance.  We  conclude  that,  the  eatimate 
being  only  about  one  third  of  that  for  the  first 
plan,  is  the  chief  motive  for  adopting  the  second. 
hut  we  confess  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear, 
when  the  expedition  returns,  that  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  have  come  to  the  final  decision  that 
the  first  plan  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  desirable. 
A  capital  of  £12,000,000  certainly  appears  large; 
but  when  we  compare  it  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  object,  it  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  com- 
mercial accommodation  of  a  whole  world,  with 
the  safety  of  hundreds  of  vessels  and  thousands  of 
human  lives,  are  involved ;  and  now  that  navi- 
gation is  being  so  rapidly  extended  in  CTery  part 
of  the  ocean,  the  execution  of  such  a  project  as 
the  Darien  Canal  should  be  upon  a  scale  commen- 
surate to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that,  should  the  projectOT* 
determine  on  the  first  plan,  it  would  meet  with 
ample  support  from  the  capitalists  of  every  country 
of  Europe.  Hitherto  the  subject  has  been  heU 
in  abeyance  by  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  Through  the  enterpiiain? 
character  of  the  parties  who  have  now  taken  it  in 
hand,  every  difficulty  will  be  removed ;  a  solution 
of  the  entire  question  will  be  obtained  in  a  few 
weeks ;  and  nothing  will  then  stand  in  the  war 
but  the  raising  of  an  adequate  capital,  which  we 
anticipate  will,  without  loss  of  time,  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  present 
expedition  are  known ;  and  thus  will  the  iong- 
taUced-of  union  of  the  two  oceans  be  effected. 
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TIME. — AFTER  DINNER. 


Alderman,     Johk,  is  the  port  on  the  table  ? 

Servant,     Yes,  sir. 

Aid,  Then  leave  me — and  see  that  every 
thing  is  kept  quiet  —  I  wish  to  sleep. 

[Exit  John,  and  the  Alderman  falls  asleep. 

Aid,  There  is  a  very  ugly  fellow  passing  up 
.and  down  before  the  windows.  Ho  peeps  at  me 
occasionally,  I  wonder  who  he  can  be!  There 
he  is  coming  in  —  he  can't  be  respectable,  for  he 
is  putting  on  a  mask.     Who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Visttar,  A  deep  philosophy  might  call  me 
Mend  —  you,  I  dare  say,  regard  me  as  an  enemy 
—  but  I  am  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  aspect  in 
which  I  am  regarded. 

Aid.  It  is  very  impertinent  in  you  to  enter 
my  house  without  permission. 


Vts,     I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  per- 
mission before  entering  a  house. 

Aid,  If  you  visit  many  houses,  society  vill 
soon  teach  you  that  its  usages  are  not  to  be 
trampled  on  v^th  impunity. 

Vts,     The  usages  of  society  do  not  affect  mc. 

Aid,  If  you  are  what  you  ahould  be,  why  do 
you  wear  a  mask  ? 

Vis,  If  you  prefer  my  company  without  a 
mask,  I  shaU  take  it  off.     There  I 

Aid,  A  skeleton!  Horror!  Horror!  resume 
your  mask. 

r«.     I  thought  that  would  be  your  vish,  and 
now  I  am  as  before. 
Aid.    Who  are  you  ? 

Vis,     My  name  is  Death, 
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Ahl.     i'A  mercy  do  not  say  you  are  come  for 


me: 

Tls.  Nay — I  am  rather  come  to  give  you  a 
longer  day. 

Aid.    How  am  I  to  understand  you  ? 

Vis.  Simply  thus.  Look  at  my  walking  stick 
—  it  changes  into  a  scythe,  and  here  is  an  hour 
glass.  The  scythe  indicates  that  live,  act,  reside, 
or  demean  yourself  as  you  may,  you  are  mine  at 
last  —  the  glass  merely  denotes  the  hour,  when 
f^ooner  or  later  you  become  ray  victim.  I  would 
not  have  my  prey  to  stand  before  me  like  long 
grass  that  is  cut  down  by  the  reaper.  You  are 
mine  in  the  end,  I  content  me  with  that.  Escape 
now  if  you  can.  I  would  rather  bo  resisted,  than 
yielded  to. 

Aid.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  thdt  I  court 
your  assaults  } 

Fis.  Listen  —  nay,  shrink  not  at  the  touch  of 
my  finger  —  you  may  soon  have  to  be  folded  in 
my  entire  embrace.  Listen,  I  say :  my  legions 
travel  by  pathways  that  you  make  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  air.  My  kingdom  is  at  this  moment 
under  yout  feet,  in'  the  front  of  your  house,  be- 
hind it,  and  on  either  side  of  you. 

Aid.  Impossible — this  is  one  of  the  most 
respectable  ports  of  the  city.  You  smile  in- 
credulously —  do  for  the  sake  of  mercy  explain. 

Fw.  I  deal  in  plain,  if  not  vulgar,  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Underneath  the  very  seat  on 
which  you  sit,  there  is  a  drain  —  it  has  been 
choked  for  years.  Through  that  mean  channel  I 
have  dragged  down  my  victims.  In  front  of  you, 
and  only  one  street  off,  is  a  charnel-house.  A 
hundred  years  ago  its  ground  was  level  with  your 
thoroughfares ;  it  is  now  so  packed  with  human 
)>one8  that  it  has  heaved  itself  up  yards  above  its 
first  altitude.  By  death  death  lives,  and  by  death 
life  dies.  Holy  writ  has  it  that  you  should 
"bury  your  dead  out  of  your  sight."  You  bury 
your  dead  amongst  your  living,  within  sight, 
within  touch,  within  smell,  and  then  you  pretend 
to  be  surprised  at  my  ravages.  Behind  your 
dwelling  men  kill  lives  for  the  support  of  their 
bodies,  but  the  very  act  of  providing  for  your  own 
food  is  made  an  occasion  for  ministering  to  your 
death.  On  either  side  of  you,  poverty  squats 
down  in  its  rags,  its  cold,  its  hunger,  and  its 
disease,  and,  with  the  other  appliances  of  death, 
taints  every  breath  that  you  draw. 

Aid.  But  everything  that  you  see  here  is  right 
and  proper. 

Vis.  What  boots  it  to  a  general  that  sentries 
guard  the  camp  where  he  sleeps,  if  the  out-posts 
he  neglected  }  Magnificence  in  rooms  and  luxu- 
ries on  tables  will  not  disinfect  the  putrid  air  that 
envelops  you  without. 

Aid.  Then  there  is  no  help  for  man  in  large 
towns — must  I  fiy  to  a  remote  village  in  order 
to  save  myself? 

Vu.  There  are  remote  villages  where  your 
cliance  of  safety  would  not  be  much  improved. 
Many  smiling  villages,  with  straw-thatched  roofe, 
white  walls,  and  blue  smoke  curling  towards 
heaven,  are  only  fit  to  be  put  into  landscape  pic- 
tures.   They  are  nurseries  of  disease  and  pesti- 


lence. The  iiifant,  whose  existence  may  be  told 
up  in  days,  has  scarcely  time  to  open  its  eyes  on 
this  beautiful  earth,  ere  the  scarlet  hand  is  laid  on 
it,  and  it  becomes  iny  subject.  People  have 
begun  to  talk  seriously  of  the  sanitary  state  of 
pigs  and  horses ;  but  the  comfort  of  the  human 
race  has  not  yet  received  systematic  attention. 
Don't  speak  of  villages  until  you  have  examined 
the  village  church-yard. 
Aid.  I  have  always  had  a  notion  of  tlje  seaside. 
Fts.  Worse  and  worse  still.  I  revel  in  con- 
quest there.  "  Old  ocean  breaks  in  silver  foam  on 
the  golden  sand,*'  in  order  that  continents  may  be 
brought  together,  and  that  its  sparkling  waters 
may  give  life,  purity,  and  happiness,  but  your 
sea-ports  are  crowde^,  filthy,  and  abominable,  and 
the  very  sea  itself  is  filled  with  their  pollutions, 
so  far  as  their  influences  can  sully  its  transparent 
streams. 

Aid.  If  wo  are  thus  doomed  to  die  at  every 
hand,  why  do  we  live  at  all,  I  wonder  j  or  why 
were  we  born  ? 

Vis.  Life  is  a  reality,  not  a  mockery ;  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  soul  are  upward,  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  body  are  towards  health  and  longevity ;  but 
your  own  hands  forge  the  weapons  by  which  battle 
is  given  to  life ;  you  yourselves  select  the  battle- 
fields and  invite  Death  to  the  mortal  combat ;  when 
Life  would  gather  its  forces  and  resist  the  last 
enemy,  you  pour  in  hordes  of  traitors,  who  cast  in 
their  lot  with  Death  and  overpower  Life.  You 
call  me  the  enemy.  Pshaw  !  you  are  my  allies, 
my  friends.  I  have  not  to  exert  myself,  you  lift 
up  my  sickle,  you  whet  it,  you  plunge  it  amongst 
the  grass,  and  you  gather  and  bind  the  sheaves. 
Ha  !  ha !  Well  may  I  be  called  Kinff  Death ;  who 
has  so  many  and  so  willing  subjects  as  I  have  ? 

Aid.  Beally  you  are  sarcastic  without  reason. 
Men  did  not  invent  typhus  and  cholera. 

Vis.  There  are  diseases  which  serve  certain 
mysterious  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
which,  after  finng  the  blood  and  prostrating  the 
strength,  send  man  forth  from  his  couch  stronger 
than  ever;  but  almost  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  are  the  work  of  men's  own  hands.  Think 
you  that  Nature,  outraged  for  centuries,  will  not 
be  avenged  ?  The  Eastern  scourge  that  now  ad- 
vances obedient  to  my  call,  is  a  disease  of  modem 
times.  The  world  has  rolled  on  in  its  course  for 
six  thousand  years ;  but  this  pestilence,  that  strikes 
by  noon-day,  was  never  heard  of  till  forty  years 
ago.  It  broke  forth  then,  but  it  was  only  the 
flame  igniting  over  materials  that  had  been  col- 
lecting, it  may  be,  for  centuries.  My  empire  can 
advance  by  every  conceivable  channeL  I  can  ride 
upon  the  air,  or  on  the  sea  ;  and,  on  the  dry  land, 
drains  are  my  railroads,  churchyards  my  pavilions, 
and  poverty  supplies  me  with  recruits.  You  allow 
me  to  fight  you  with  your  own  weapons.  Again 
I  tell  you,  that  your  inconsistency  lies  in  this, 
that  you  do  things  by  halves,  and  thus  become 
subjects  for  easy  conquest.  Your  drains,  your 
churchyards,  your  killing-places,  your  poverty, 
should  all  be  instruments  of  life  and  health.  You 
pen^ert  them,  and  in  my  hands  they  become  iU" 
struments  of  disease  and  death. 
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Aid.  You  B&j  poverty  sliouldbe  healthy,  why, 
can  that  he  ? 

Vis,  It  should  he,  and  it  ought  to  he,  and  it 
may  yet  be.  Poverty  may  he  healthy,  for  man's 
real  wants  are  few.  Poverty  must  work  for  its 
crust  and  cold  water,  and  work  is  healthy ;  poverty- 
must  sleep  after  its  labour  is  over,  and  sound  sleep 
is  healthy.  Poverty  cannot  pamper  or  surfeit  the 
body,  and  temperance  is  healthy ;  poverty  is  not 
distracted  by  the  care  or  turmoils  of  riches,  and 
contentm&t  is  healthy. 

Aid,    I  donH  exactly  understand  all  that. 

Vis,  It  is  all  susceptible  of  explanation. 
Why  are  you  sleeping  just  now  ? 

Aid.  I  felt  fatigued  after  dinner,  and  always 
take  a  nap  at  this  time  of  day;  then  I  wake  up  to 
tea ;  after  that  I  read  the  newspapers,  then  I  take 
supper,  and  then  to  bed. 

Vis,  Just  so,  and  all  that  tends  to  bring  you 
nearer  my  kingdom.  Why  eat  and  drink  to  sa- 
tiety ;  food  was  meant  to  refresh,  not  to  stupify. 
The  working-man  takes  but  an  hour  to  his  din- 
ner, and  resumes  work  again  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Aid,     Ah,  poor  devil !  it  is  too  true. 

Vis,  You  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  he.  If 
he  be  underfed,  you  are  overfed ;  and  each  of 
those  states  equally  serves  my  end. 

Aid,  Well,  I  see  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
with  drainage,  sewage,  churchyards,  slaughter- 


houses, but  I  don't  see  what  can  be  done  with 
poverty.  That's  a  thing  we  can't  meddle  with; 
to  tamper  with  it  would  bring  us  to  socialism. 

Vis,  You  may  not  ignore  poverty,  for  if  you 
do  not  try  to  elevate  Lazarus  and  his  soies,  he 
will  depress  you. 

Aid.    How? 

Vis,  Thus :  the  poor  and  the  diseased  man 
taints  your  air. 

Aid,     I'll  live  far  away  from  him. 

Vis,  Good.  But  you  cannot  do  "without  his 
services.  My  satellites  do  for  the  most  part  take 
up  their  abode  in  lanes  and  alleys,  but  they  never 
lose  their  relish  for  variety,  and  ever  and  anon 
they  dart  forth  to  the  square,  the  mansion-house, 
and  the  palace.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed.  I  have  warned  you  to  set  your  house 
in  order.  The  sand  is  running  with  you  and  with 
every  one  of  the  human  family  that  now  breathes 
the  breath  of  life,  and  rejoices  in  the  hght  of  the 
sun ;  but  it  is  greatly  in  your  power  to  fii  whether 
your  time  shall  be  measured  by  a  smaller  or  larger 
glass  of  doom.     Mortal,  farewell ! 

[Then  the  Alderman  awoke  in  thoughtful  ab- 
straction, and  rubbed  his  eyes ;  and  after  looking 
about  he  beheld,  like  John  Bunyan,  that  he  had 
dreamed.  He  pushed  the  bottle  from  him,  and 
walked  out  to  the  churchyard  and  the  Blaughte^ 
house,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.] 


A    BAIL    AT    THE    RAIL. 


Goon  graj'shus  me !  anuther  cra.sh ! 

It's  shaimful,  so  it  is. 
To  squeedge,  and  rench,  and  dislykate 

Good  pcepl's  neks  like  this ! 

Like  Mister  Pickford's  bails  and  baggs 

They're  spill'd  about  the  rayls ; 
Men,  wimen,  childern,  mothers,  babbs. 

All  mingled,  beds  and  tayls. 

Hole-skind,  they  started  with  the  mom, 

But  soon  they  got  berayled. 
Like  orrid  lumps  of  yewmanjam, 

Or  goosebrys  "  toppd  and  tayld." 

Directors  must  re-crissen  soon 

Each  city,  viUidge,  town. 
With     boards    ''(JirThis     leads     to    Blow- 
you-up  j" 

'*  {j;T  The  way  to  Is^'ok-you-down." 

Commershal  travlers,  that  I've  none  — 

Thank  Evins,  frens  of  mine ; 
Just  think  —  still  shooting  up  and  down, 

And  livin  on  the  line. 

How  snug  and  safe  we  used  to  goe, 
My  good  old  man  and  I, 


To  take  a  jant,  3  mile  an  hour, 
In  nayber  Jobson's  fly. 

Or  if  we  had  to  take  the  stage 
From  Mister  Bumpus'  door. 

E'en  Bumpus  never  broke  our  bones, 
"Not  squash'd  us  by  the  score. 

But  coatches,  oases,  all  is  gone, 
Our  grumblin  is  but  vein ; 

Tho  cut  and  bruzed,  there's  no  redress, 
Its  "  cut  and  come  again." 

• 

We  must  enjoor  it,  tho  we're  squeeged 

As  flat  as  Norfolk  biffins, 
With  hevry  feetshur  krooly  skarr'd, 

And  idjus  as  a  Griffin's 

A  trip  or  2,  and  we  return 
(Ail  smashd  our  noes  and  I's), 

Fit  only  for  St.  Thomases, 
And  hafter  that  for  Guvs. 

Like  slidin  boys,  they  keeps  the  pot 
"A  boilin"  mite  and  mane, 

Almost  before  theyve  shot  you  off 
They  starts  anuther  trane. 
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It's  goTL,  and  thort  no  more  about 
Than  ware  or  wence  the  wind, 

Forgettin  shure  that  **  out  of  site  " 
Should  not  be  "  out  of  mind." 

But  goe  what  paice  you  will,  be  shure, 

Some  mishtiff  is  dezined ; 
If  you  go  quick,  you're  smashd  befoor — 

If  slo,  you're  crasht  behind. 

Xow  frisky  carridges,  peU-mell, 
Must  play  some  wiked  prank ; 

A  buffer  snapt — a  biler  bust, 
A  run  upon  the  banck. 

From  sleepers,  all  too  wide  awayk 

You  now  get  shokkin  shoks, 
Or  in  some  tunnle  you  will  find 

Both  Harrybus  and  Knocks. 

Some  porter — full  of  arf-an-arf, 
Now  falls  beneath  the  fender, 

Or  some  poor  signle-man — hard  fate ! 
Is  leviUed  by  the  tender. 

Of  course  they  say,  in  heavydenta. 

As  thoze  who  ort  to  no, 
"  The  red  lite  shin'd,  the  line  was  cleer," 

And  "  goin  very  slo." 


Of  course,  too,  'twas  "  a  sobur  man," 

(There  ain't  one  raylway  sot) ; 
But  sints  the  chap  mistuke  the  pints. 

You  therefore  went  to  pot. 

All  this  is  consolayshun  small. 

And  not  the  leest  avayl, 
"When  they  have  nok'd  your  bed  clean  orf, 

And  none  to  tel  the  tail. 

They  lite  their  pypes  with  ye^vman  ^  spills," 

And,  spite  of  all  their  fibbs. 
They  care  much  less  for  passinjurs 

Than  diwydums  and  "  dibbs." 

No  prudent  man  these  "  cuttin  "  days. 

To  rayls  his  life  consines, 
But  from  all  brantchis  keeps  his  lims, 

His  boddy  from  "  trunk  "  lines. 

So,  all  good  huzbuns,  be  adviz'd — 

In  pitty  to  your  wives, 
Keep  orf  the  rayl  when  air  you  can — 

When  on,  imkoor  your  liven  ! 

MARTHA  DIPPS, 
Cripplegate, 
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The  past  month  has  been  a  quiet  one  as  to 
politics,  if  we  except  the  manifestations  of  public 
feeling  that  have  been  displayed  regarding  Turkish 
affairs.  On  this  subject,  meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  de- 
nouncing the  tardy  and  timid  conduct  of  the 
Government,  in  allowing  the  Czar  to  plant  his 
foot  firmly  in  the  Principalities  on  the  Danube, 
without  interruption,  and  almost  without  remon- 
strance. We  regret  to  find  that,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  an  invitation  to  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
chief,  elicited  from  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
violently  abuses  both  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  not  proclaiming 
war,  upon  the  first  aggressive  step  of  the  Bus- 
sians.  Whatever  fault  the  Government  may  have 
committed  in  the  afi&ir,  certainly  the  people  have 
not  been  to  blame ;  for  they  have  uniformly  dis- 
played the  greatest  indignation  against  the  inva- 
sion by  Russia  —  for  such  in  fact  it  amounts  to  — 
of  the  Turkish  territories.  And  at  all  events, 
Kossuth  is  not  the  man  that  should  come  forward 
and  thus  discharge  a  volley  of  abuse  against  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  he  can  enjoy  free- 
dom without  molestation,  so  long  as  he  refrains 
from  acts,  the  permission  of  which  would  involve 
that  country  in  war.    Kossuth  has  every  reason 
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to  feel  gratitude  towards  both  the  people  and  the 
Government  for  the  protection  he  has  been  afforded ; 
and  if  they  have  been  slow  to  involve  by  their  acts 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  fiames  of  a  revolu- 
tionary war, —  for  such  he  tacitly  admits  would 
have  been  the  result  of  hostilities  with  Eussia, — 
he  may  be  certain  that  it  is  from  no  sympathy 
with  despotism,  or  want  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  are  suffering  under  it. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  railway  accidents  that 
has  as  yet  occurred,  took  place  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  (Ireland),  at  Straffan, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin.  Fourteen  persons 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  number 
wounded.  One  has  since  died,  and  several  others 
are  still  in  a  precarious  condition.  An  inquest 
has  been  held  on  the  bodies  of  those  killed,  and 
after  a  patient  and  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  has  been 
returned  against  two  of  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  by  which  the  Company  is  rendered  liable  to 
actions  for  damages,  by  every  person  injured,  and 
the  relations  of  IJhose  killed. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  has  oc- 
curred in  Ireland,  and  it  was  owing  to  a  deviation 
from  that  caution  which  has  hitherto  been  used. 
We  trust  the  horrifjring  circumstances  attending 
it  will  produce  an  impression  forcible  enough  to 
originate  measures  to  prevent,  as  far  as  human 
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foresight  can  do,  a  rccuri'cncc  of  such  frightful 
calamities. 

A  fearful  shipwreck  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  September  on  the  rocky  coast  of  the 
island  of  Barra,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  The  Annie 
Jane,  Mason  commander,  had  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  9th,  bound  for  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  carrying  450  emigrants.  She  became  disabled 
in  the  late  equinoctial  gales,  and  being  unmanage- 
able, was  drivenLack  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  that 
iron-bound  shore.  One  hundred  and  two  persons 
only  survived  the  wreck,  348  souls  having  perished 
in  all. 

"We  have  to  record  another  unaccountable  dis- 
aster of  the  like  kind  in  the  loss  of  the  Dalhousie, 
which  left  the  London  Docks  on  the  12th  Oc- 
tober, and  after  encountering  a  severe  gale  in  the 
Channel,  foundered  in  deep  water,  when  every 
soul  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
perished.  The  Dalhousie  was  a  teak-built  ship 
of  800  tons  burden,  built  in  1848.  She  carried 
a  cargo  worth  £100,000.  Fortunately  the  bulk 
of  her  passengers  were  to  have  gone  on  board  at 
Portsmouth,  and  thus  escaped.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Heed,  the  sole  survivor,  there  was  no 
blame  attachablo  to  Captain  Butterworth,  or  any 
other  person ;  and  whether  the  ship  struck  upon 
a  simken  rock,  or  started  a  plank,  or  by  what 
means  she  came  to  so  sudden  a  fate,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  be- 
gins to  operate  unfavourably  upon  trade,  and  we 
fear  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  maximum. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  wheat  at  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  in  America ;  but  ships 
cannot  be  obtained  to  bring  it  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  the  French  and  Italians  are 
taking  it  off  by  wholesale.  Of  half  a  million 
quarters  that  have  been  shipped  up  to  a  certain 
date  at  Odessa,  not  more  than  20,000  or  30,000 
have  been  destined  for  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  a  similar  proportion  holds  good 
of  the  flour  shipped  at  New  York.  In  the 
meanwhile,  freights  from  the  Black  Sea  have 
reached  the  iinprecedented  price  of  27s.  to  30s. 
per  quarter  for  wheat ;  and  insurance  is  now  at 
war  rates. 

COLONIES   AKn   DEPENDENCIES. 

The  British  colonies  enjoy  more  quiet  than  for 
ft  long  time  past.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  proposition  of  abandoning  the  "Yellow  or 
Orange  River  Sovereignty,"  as  it  is  called,  had 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  alarm,  and  called  forth 
some  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  settled  in  that  district.  The  Home  Go- 
vernment has,  however,  reconsidered  and  re- 
tracted its  determination  on  this  head,  and  now 
intend  to  support  the  occupation  of  it  by  the 
permanent  presence  of  a  body  of  troops,  numerous 
enough,  with  the  co-operation,  when  wanted,  of 
the  colonists,  to  keep  the  Kajflire  in  chock. 

Affairs  in  India  are  much  in  the  same  state 
as  we  reported  in  our  last  number.  The  British 
troops  in  the  Burmese  territories  are  suffering  the 
ftltemations  of  famine  and  fever,  and  are  reported 


to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  service  they  are  en- 
gaged in.  There  is  great  reason  to  apprehend, 
too,  that  the  Burmese  Government  are  preparing 
to  ^attack  the  British,  as  soon  as  the  season  is 
favourable ;  and,  to  that  end,  are  enKsting  in  their 
cause  the  hordes  of  robbers  with  which  the  country 
is  infested,  and  which  defy  the  attempts  of  our 
troops  to  subdue  or  destroy  them.  "Wo  hare  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  British  ia 
curbing  the  Burmese  people,  but  we  fear  the  work 
will  be  tedious  and  expensive,  and  attended  vith 
an  immense  loss  of  life,  as  well  by  disease  as  the 
sword. 

The  advices  from  Australia  speak  of  dull  markets, 
the  importations  having  exceeded  the  demand. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  flour,  which  could  not 
find  a  market  there,  was  about  to  be  shipped  to 
LoQdon,  and  will  probably  bring  the  importers  a 
handsome  profit.  The  gold-fields  continue  to 
yield  well ;  and  now  the  colonists  have  a  mint  of 
their  own,  they  will  probably  export  less  gold  in 
grains  or  "nuggets'*  than  heretofore.  The  Austra- 
lian papers  still  report  a  good  deal  of  distress 
amongst  the  higher,  but  less  efficient,  class  of 
emigrants.  It  is,  indeed,  the  height  of  folly  in 
men  who  have  never  turned  their  hands  to  any 
kind  of  work,  to  throw  themselves  into  a  situation 
in  which  nothing  but  labour  of  the  most  toilsome 
description  will  enable  them  to  succeed.  Mel- 
bourne is  represented  as  swarming  with  persons  of 
this  description,  who  possess  no  knowledge  that 
can  be  turned  to  any  profitable  account,  and  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  at  the  ''  diggins."  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  absorb  so  lai^ge  a  class, 
even  if  they  are  willing  to  learn  the  menial  em- 
ployments which  alone  present  themselves;  but 
they  have  no  other  resource.  We  hope  our 
countrymen  of  this  class  will  take  warning  torn 
theso  nimierous  examples,  and  remain  cont^tcd 
at  home. 

The  British  American  provinces  are  progressing 
most  favourably.  The  harvest  in  the  Canadashas 
been  a  good  and  an  abundant  one,  and  they  Trill 
have  a  largo  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour  for  their 
needy  relatives,  Mr.  Bull  and  his  all-devouring 
family. 

Gold  is  now  being  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  Lowertlanada,  not  far  from  Quebec.  This 
will  give  a  stimulus  to  industry  in  that  province, 
which  is  much  needed,  it  being*  far  behind  the 
Upper  Province  in  every  respect  in  regard  to  in- 
dustrial energy.  The  only  fear  is,  that  a  hi^t 
amount  of  labour  will  be  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  than  can  be  spared  from  other 
branches  of  industry;  in  which  case,  the  disco- 
very wiU  prove  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the 
country. 

FOBEION. 

France  and  England  are  at  present  working 
harmoniously  on  all  European  questions ;  and  if  ve 
are  not  quite  so  ready  as  our  more  sensitive  neigh- 
bours to  take  the  initiative  in  warlike  demonstra- 
tions, they  now  and  then  good-humouredly  stick 
a  pin  into  our  sides  to  make  us  more  lively.  The 
Czar,  with  all  that  craft  which  so  pocaliarly  be- 
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longs  to  him,  has  endeavoured  to  create  a  jealousy 
between  the  two  nations.  On  a  recent  occasion  he 
invited  the  French  officers  to  an  entertainment, 
at  the  same  time  studiously  excluding  from  it  those 
En^^lish  who  happened  to  be  at  his  court.  This  in- 
ndious  attempt,  however,  was  a  failure ;  for  when 
the  Prenoh  officers  found  that  the  English  were  not 
invited,  they  peremptorily  declined  accepting  the 
proposed  honour. 

The  French  Government  has  directed  more 
Fhip3  of  war  to  be  put  in  commission,  which,  it  is 
pupposed,  will  be  sent  to  join  the  fleet  in  Besika 
Bay.  And  it  is  said  that  orders  have  been  given 
for  20,000  troops  to  be  got  ready  and  forwarded 
to  the  principalities  on  the  Danube;  but  this 
wants  confirmation. 

Tlie  Eusso-Turkish  question  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  crisis.  The  Porte  has  issued  a  declaration  of 
war  and  published  a  manifesto  of  the  most  dig- 
nified character.  This  document  fully  acquits  the 
Porte  of  all  blame  in  this  tedious  and,  so  far  as 
Kussia  is  concerned,  nefarious  affair.  It  shows  to 
a  demonstration  that,  whatever  mischievous  results 
may  arise  out  of  this  question,  the  Autocrat  alone 
is  the  originator  and  concoctor  of  it ;  that  he  is  a 
bandit  on  a  monster  scale,  and  only  wants  the 
ability  to  destroy  and  enslave  every  nation  within 
his  reach.  Such  a  power  as  that  of  Eussia  can- 
not with  safety  be  idlowed  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  SoQthem  or  Middle  Europe.  To  permit  that 
occupancy  were  to  perpetuate  the  Greek  type  of 
Christianity,  to  lock  up  the  Black  Sea  from  inter- 
course with  Western  Europe,  and  thus  throw  back 
the  tide  of  civilization  which  is  now  flowing  to  its 
shores. 

The  Eussian  employes  have,  ore  this,  quitted  the 
Turkish  territories ;  and  the  warlike  preparations 
continue  with  unremitting  dispatch  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  Turkish  effective  army  consists  of 
nearly  300,000  men ;  there  being  120,000  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan,  100,000  on  the  con- 
fines of  Servia,  50,000  at  Adrianople,  and  21,000 
in  Bosnia  and  near  Pristina ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euxine,  the  Persians  arc  mustering  a 
largo  force  at  Bajezed  and  Choi,  by  which  we  may 
gather,  that  the  endeavours  of  Eussia  to  withdraw 
the  Persians  from  European  politics  have  signally 
failed.  The  Autocrat  has,  in  fact,  been  already 
too  cruel-kind  to  her  eastern  ally,  to  enjoy  much  of 
her  confidence ;  having  bullied  her  out  of  four  or 
five  of  the  fairest  of  her  provinces  (including 
Georgia),  and  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  several 
others.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly  probable  that 
when  once  Eussia  is  seriously  engaged  with 
Turkey,  her  Asiatic  slaves  and  foes  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  pre-occupation  to  free  the  conquered 
provinces  from  her  yoke.  She  has  now  within 
and  around  them,  a  force  of  upwards  of  200,000 
men.  But  she  must  draw  off  a  portion  of  these, 
when  the  war  commences  in  earnest,  as  it  pro- 
bably will ;  and  she  may  then  lose  more  than  she 
is  likely  to  gain  by  her  unjust  aggression  on 
Turkey. 

Austria  and  Prussia  have  declared  their  neu- 
trality in  the  Turkish  affair.  The  former  cannot, 
with  either  safety  or  consistency,  join  Franco  and 


England  in  a  coalition  against  Eussia;  for  l^e 
first  gun  that  she  fired  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  rising  amongst  the  inflammable  elements 
of  European  revolutionary  society ;  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Prussia,  also,  stands  upon  a 
similar  volcano.  Every  ntian  in  that  nation  is  a 
soldier,  and  so  groat  a  body  of  disaffection  exists 
in  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the  constitution,  so 
long  promised,  being  withheld,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  the  Prussian  Government  to  involve 
itself  in  a  war.  Thus  500,000  Austrian  and 
150,000  Prussian  troops  are  held  back  from  "the 
coming  struggle''  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  Italy  the  petty  popish  tyrants  are  showing 
what  they  would  do,  if  they  dared.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  has  tried  his  gallant  hand  upon 
a  Scotch  lady — Miss  Cuninghame, — and  clapped 
her  into  one  of  his  bastiles,  for  complying  with 
the  earnest  request  of  some  Italian  informers,  and 
giving  them  some  tracts.  It  appears  these  tracts 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  render  their  distribution 
a  breach  of  the  law,  not  being  at  all  directed 
against  the  Eomish  faith.  This,  however,  wotdd 
have  mattered  nothing,  if  they  could  have  proved 
the  fisu^t  of  distribution  against  Miss  Cuninghame. 
The  Jesuits  would  then  have  found  out  enough  to 
procure  her  condcnmation.  But  the  witnesses  did 
not  know  her  from  her  sister,  and  therefore  cotdd 
not  swear  to  her  identity.  So,  upon  the  eve  of  her 
acquittal  for  want  of  evidence,  the  Grand  Duke 
ordered  her  to  be  liberated,  as  an  act  of  grace  on 
his  part.  The  lady,  however,  was  obstinate,  as 
most  of  them  are,  a  little,  and  having,  moreover, 
a  small  taste  of  the  blood  of  John  Knox  in  her 
veins,  refused  to  leave  the  prison  on  such  ignoble 
terms;  she  claimed  her  liberation  ae  0  right. 
Upon  which  an  order  came  to  turn  her  out.  She 
demanded  a  paper  acknowledging  that  she  was 
forced  out,  which  was  granted,  and  Miss  Cuning- 
hame left  the  prison  with  fljring  colours.  This 
was  noble  conduct,  and  we  honour  the  yoimg  lady 
for  baffling  this  dastardly  and  priest-ridden  tyrant. 
Lord  Clarendon's  letter,  demanding  her  instant 
liberation,  and  accompanied  with  a  significant 
threat,  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  lady  was  free ; 
but  it  was  probably  known  before ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Our  charge  d'affaires  seems  to  have  acted  with 
far  less  spirit  than  Miss  Cuninghame,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  petty  tyrant  much  more  than  was 
becoming  either  to  his  country,  or  his  station. 
Well  may  those  Italian  haters  of  liberty  play 
their  pranks  upon  Englishmen,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  are  mean  enough 
to  cringe,  and  fawn,  and  curry  favour  with  them, 
by  acknowledging  a  guilty  breach  of  the  laws, 
where  it  did  not  exist ! 

Spain  is  quite  alive  !  The  Government  has  or- 
dered two  vessels  of  war  to  be  added  to  her  na^, 
(Heaven  save  the  mark !)  and  we  suppose  intends, 
God  and  the  Pope  willing,  to  sweep  the  sens  of 
all  heretical  free  traders.  In  the  meantime  she 
punishes  us  dead,  if  not  living,-  for  she  still  re- 
fuses to  allow  us  poor  Protestants  to  be  buried 
with  the  rites  of  our  own  church !    N'importe. 

2y2 
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We  remember  once  a  poor  heretical  Englishman 
was  on  his  death-bed  in  Spain,  or  Portugal,  (we 
forget  which ;)  when  a  Jesuit  planted  himself  at 
his  bedside,  to  win  him  over  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
*Twas  of  no  use.  "You  shall  not  have  the  rites 
of  the  Church."  "  I  don't  want  them."  "  You 
ahall  not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground." 
"  That  wont  hurt  me."  '*  Then  you  shall  not 
be  buried  at  all,  but  be  thrown  into  a  ditch  like 
a  dog."  ''Then  TU  stink/"  was  the  last  re- 
joinder, and  the  poor  fellow  died  with  the  words 
on  his  lips. 

Jonathan  is  going  ahead  still,  and  means  to  give 
John  the  go-by  again.  He  has  made  one  attempt 
at  a  railroad  at  Panama,  which,  owing  to  some 
natural  and  engineering  difficulties,  is  a  partial 
failure.  Ho  is  now,  howeyer,  about  to  construct  one 
fix)m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Lake  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  on  the  line  of  which  no  engineering  diffi- 
cidtieB  exist.  Colonel  Sloo,  of  the  United  States 
army,  is  the  projector,  and  has  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Gbvemment  to  the  under- 
taking.    Messrs.  Sykes  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  are 


the  contractors  for  the  work,  the  extent  of  wliicli 
is  not  more  than  166  miles ;  so  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  wo  may  look  for  both  a  railroad 
and'  a  ship  canal  to  imite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  Tehuantepec  course  will  be  the  near- 
est for  both  European  and  American  traffic;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Darien  Canal  will  save  Uie 
expense  of  trans-shipment  of  goods,  and  avoid  the 
casualties  to  which  railway  traffic  is  Hable.  'We 
heartily  wish  success  to  both  undertakings. 

An  abundant  harvest  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  com  this  year. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  very 
much  of  it,  now  that  ^Western  and  Southern  Con- 
tinental Europe  are  as  bad  off  as  om-selves.  Por 
want  of  ships,  too,  we  mast  depend  upon  foreign- 
ers to  bring  it  over. 

Where  now  are  the  destructive  effects  to  onr 
shipping  interests,  of  the  rex>eal  of  our  navigatioQ 
laws,  Mr.  Young  ? 

"  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where !"  as  Lord 
Chatham  would  have  said. 
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The  Seven  Seals  Broke  Open;  or,  the  Bible  of  the 
Reformation  Reformed.  With  Preface ,  Introduc- 
tion, Commentary,  Indexes,  dc.  By  John  Finch, 
Merchant,  Liverpool.  London:  J.  Kigby,  240, 
Strand.     1853. 

SociALisic  has  a  variety  of  phases,  and  looking  at 
the  amiable  aspect  it  is  capable  of  assuming,  to 
the  practical  philanthropy  which  is  its  ostensible 
soul  and  spirit,  and  to  the  many  and  imdcni- 
able  truths  which  lie  at  the  root  of  its  most 
popular  dogmas,  we  need  not  marvel  if  honest 
and  sincere  minds,  under  the  impulse  of  benevo- 
lent feelings,  should  be  found  enthusiastic  in  the 
advocacy  of  its  principles.  "VVe  have  had  socialist 
communities,  atheistic,  pantheistic,  and  Cliristian, 
each  and  all  bent  upon  reforming  our  social  Abuses 
and  anomalies,  and  bringing  about  that  very  de- 
sirable state  of  things  under  which  mankind  shall 
become  one  universal  brotherhood,  when  .the  law 
of  love  shall  supersede  all  other  laws,  and  the 
whole  human  family,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lavish  bounties  of  nature  and  nature's  God,  shall 
dwell  together  in  harmony  and  good-fellowship — 
each  one  the  minister  of  his  fellow's  happiness. 
Truly  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  sincere  socidist  is  a 
glorious  one  — his  is  a  godlike  ambition ;  he  alone 
among  the  crowds  of  teachers,  preachers,  latter- 
day  prophets,  and  the  multitudes  who  gather 
round  them,  is  practically  engaged  in  bringing  on 
the  true  millennium  which  others  are  dreaming 
and  talking  about.  But  while  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  quan*el  with  the  object  which  the  so- 
cialist professes  to  have  in  view,  we  do  quarrel 


with  the  means  by  which  it  is  generally  songlit 
to  be  effected.  They  invariably  begin  from  with- 
out instead  of  from  >vithin  —  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  great  world-circle  instead  of  from  that 
centre  which  every  man  can  find,  and  should  find, 
in  his  own  bosom.  Since  nothing  is  in  agreement 
with  their  favourite  idea,  they  will  have  every- 
thing altered  to  correspond  with  it — the  whole 
constitution  of  society  must  be  re-modelled  tj 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  philosophy— 
things  sacred  as  well  as  secular  must  undei^ 
the  sifting  process,  and  whatever  is  or  appears  to 
be  hostile  to  the  grand  consummation  they  desi- 
derate, must  bo  cast  away  as  so  much  rubbish  — 
mere  w^orthless  accumulations  of  superstition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  covetousness  and  oppression 
on  the  other  —  and  no  longer  allowed  to  stand  as 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  march  of  progress. 

A  curious  example  of  this  comprehensire  m'^c 
of  operation  is  the  volume  before  us.  The  Bihlo 
of  tho  Eeformation  Reformed  is  the  entire  Pro- 
testant version  of  the  Bible  arranged  upon  a 
plan  to  suit  secular  views  of  religion  and  sociahst 
views  of  political  economy.  These  objects  could 
not  bo  accomplished  without  taking  unwarrant- 
ablo  liberties  with  tho  sacred  volume ;  and  cer- 
.  tainly  the  Liverpool  merchant  has  not  slirunkfrom 
laying  violent  hands  upon  whatever  is  opposed 
to  his  peculiar  creed,  and  casting  it  forth  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  The  whole  text  of  the  Bible 
is  retained,  it  is  true,  but  the  miracles  recorded 
both  in  the  Old  and  I^ew  Testament  are  expunged 
from  their  places  in  the  text^  and  bundled  togeti^^ 
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in  a  sort  of  limbo  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tolume, 
where,  in  connection  with  detached  passages  de- 
nominated mysteries,  they  figure  as  "  The  Secta- 
rian's Bible."  Mr.  Finch  gives  the  following 
reason  for  excluding  miracles  from  his  creed: 
"SVhen  the  Pharisees,  tempting  Jesus,  desired  that 
he  would  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven  — 

He  answered,  *'  0  ye  hypocrites !  can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times  ?  A  wicked  and  adulterous  gene- 
ration desireth  a  sign,  but  there  shall  be  no  sign  given 
iiDto  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  (that  m,  the 
prf aching  of  repentance) ;  and  he  left  them  and  de- 
ported." Thus  you  perceive  that  Jesus  repeatedly, 
expressly,  and  publicly  declared,  not  that  the  parties  he 
was  addressing  merely^  but  that  that  generation  should 
see  no  sign  or  miracle  performed  by  him,  but  the  sign  of 
tlie  prophet  Jonas,  the  preaching  of  repentance;  and, 
therefore,  we  have  the  best  authority  possible — tlie  re- 
peatedj  the  unequivocal,  the  most  public  declarations  of 
Jaus  Christ  himself — for  asserting  and  maintaining  that 
all  the  accounts  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  Jesus  Christ  are  impudent  forgeries.  And  if  we  reject 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  none  of  the  rest  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  belief  in  miracles  is  in  the  highest  degree  ahsurd  and 
bla^pJtemous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  it  supposes  him  to  have  con- 
Kiructed  the  machine  of  nature  in  so  bungling  a  manner, 
and  that  it  is  so  often  out  of  order,  as  to  require  the  sun 
to  stand  still,  the  devil  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  u 
witch  to  conjure,  a  whale  to  swallow  a  prophet,  or  an  ass 
to  speak  every  now  and  then,  to  put  it  right  again. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  our  reformer's  rea- 
soning. We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  to  make 
any  comment  upon  it.  He  is  labouring  under  the 
settled  conviction  that  everything  is  going  wrong, 
and  has  been  going  wrong  for  a  thousand  years 
past  or  more ;  and  though  we  can  agree  with  him 
in  the  recognition  of  a  world  of  abuses  and  blun- 
ders, upon  which  he  is  much  more  reasonable  and 
right-minded  than  he  appears  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  we  are  very  sure  that  he  was  not  born  to 
rectify  them.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  large 
heart  and  benevolent  sympathies,  but  his  logic  is 
of  the  oddest  and  craziest  that  we  have  met  with 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  helps  him  to  very 
strange  conclusions.  As  the  advocate  of  ''genuine 
Christianity"  without  a  Divine  Christ,  he  at- 
tributes all  the  evils  and  corruptions  of  religious 
bodies,  whether  voluntary  or  in  connection  with 
the  State,  to  the  establishment  of  a  paid  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  belief  in  creeds  and  dogmas  of 
faith  as  a  substitution  for  useful  knowledge  and 
personal  virtue  —  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
mankind  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  in 
accepting  the  one  ignore  the  other.  He  lays  down 
a  series  of  propositions  as  the  basis  of  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things — the  chief  of  which  is  the 
very  popular  but  very  transparent  fallacy,  that 
man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief.  Yet  we 
should  suppose  that  the  Liverpool  merchant  holds 
his  clerks  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  manage  his  property,  and  that  if  any  one  of 
them  should  embrace  the  faith  of  the  pirate,  and 
make  a  prize  of  his  wealth,  he  would  punish  the 
delinquent  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words  in  the  refutation 
of  opinions  which  nobody  practically  receives  as 
truth,     When  we  find  men  Bating  upon  the  faith 


of  this  grand  discovery  in  matters  where  their  in- 
terest is  concerned,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  strip 
it  of  the  plausible  sophistry  which  gives  it  a 
temporary  currency. 

Our  new  reformer  proposes,  moreover,  that  as 
the  character  of  man  is  formed  for  him  and  not 
by  him,  by  the  action  of  circumstances  upon  his 
original  organization,  it  should  be  considered  the 
imperative  duty  of  government  to  remove  every 
injurious  circumstance ;  and  provide  for  the  right 
education  and  training  of  the  whole  of  the  people 
throughout  life.  For  the  means  of  doing  this  he 
refers  to  the  property,  to  the  value  of  fifty  millions 
sterling,  now  in  charge  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  "Charitable  Bequests  Act,"  and  to  the  pro- 
perties and  revenues  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  represent  a  capital  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  millions  sterling — to  all  of  which  he 
considers  the  people  have  a  just  claim,  and  the 
whole  will  be  wanted  for  the  glorious  reformation 
now  approaching. 

To  assist  in  this  glorious  reformation,  and  if  possible 
hasten  the  approach  of  the  long-foretold  and  long  ex- 
pected millennium,  these  volumes  have  been  prepared. 
And  let  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  in  all  churches, 
henceforth  abandon  their  creeds — all  pretensions  to  su- 
perior sanctity,  order,  or  authority  over  their  brethren, 
and  the  mean  pursuit  after  mei*e  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
become  Christ's  true  fishers  of  men  ;  and  let  aU  Christian 
govermnentSj  like  good  fathers  and  mothers^  devote  all  the 
means  they  possess  to  tlie  proper  education  of  all  their 
subjects  and  children,  d'c, 

QuQTy.  How  many  Christian  ministers  and 
how  many  Christian  governments  will  respond  to 
the  cry  ? 


Legends  of  Old  London.    By  John  Yonoe  Akerman. 
London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1853. 

These  interesting  narratives  of  London  life  in  the 
olden  time  are  written  with  much  spirit  and  gra- 
phic power.  They  are  not  entirely  pure  fictions, 
as  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  chronicles  of 
ancient  London  might  be  led  to  expect,  but  em- 
body some  facts  of  history,  and  are,  at  the  same 
time,  characteristic,  if  not  too  faithful  portraitures 
of  the  social  manners  and  habits  of  the  time. 
Any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  story  of  Evil  May  Day,  as  it  is  here  roman- 
tically rendered,  with  the  hiBtory  of  that  riotous 
event  as  it  is  recorded  in  Maitland,  will  see  that 
the  author,  in  giving  the  reins  to  his  imagination, 
has  yet  known  how  to  preserve  the  historic  details 
while  interweaving  them  with  the  accidents  of  a 
charming  story.  These  metropolitan  romances 
are  preceded  by  an  agreeable  and  instructive  essay 
in  the  form  of  an  introduction,  under  the  title  of 
"  London  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.'' 


Entries ;  or,  Stray  Leaves  from  a  CUrgyman's  Note 
Booh.    London  :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1853. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  brief  sketches  from  the 
pen  of  a  clever  but  rather  careless  and  random 
writer.     Some  of  them  are  sketches  of  character 
and  these  are  for  the  most  part  dm>vn  wifh  boi.]! 
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ness  and  freedom,  and  though  they  present 
nothing  extraordinary  in  themselves,  yet,  being 
true  to  nature,  are  pleasant  enough  to  meet  and 
converse  with  for  a  passing  hour.  The  author  is 
.evidently  a  man  who  has  thought  profoundly  on 
religious  matters,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
manly  and  candid  manner  upon  subjects  which  are 
of  the  first  importance  in  Ins  estimation.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  suggestive  philosophy  scattered 
through  these  pages,  and  a  sprinkling  of  quiet 
humour  as  well;  but  the  charm  of  the  book  is  the 
oheerM  spirit  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
it,  and  makes  it  a  readable  as  well  as  an  instruc- 
tive companion. 


The  Crook  and  the  Sword,  The  Heir  of  Lorn,  and 
other  Poems.  By  Francis  Fitzhugh.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone  and  Hunter,    1853. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  well  skilled  in 
versification,  and  never  violates  the  rules  of 
melody.  The  occasional  use  of  an  expletive  is 
the  only  fiaw  in  his  performance,  and  that  occurs 
but  rarely.  There  is,  however,  but  little  thought 
in  these  poems,  and  less  striking  imagery,  and  they 
will  not,  therefore,  take  high  rank  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  day.  Both  of  the  principal  pieces  arc 
sorrowful  tragedies ;  a  fact,  we  fear,  which  will  tell 
against  their  popularityin  this  laughter-loving  age. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Fitzhugh  excels  most  in  rural  de- 
scription— at  any  rate  we  set  most  value  upon 
his  successes  in  this  way,  and  shall  quote  a  speci- 
men which  may  justify  our  preference. 

**  Tired  with  His  midday  coarse,  the  Autumn  Sun 
Listlessly  lingered  on  the  western  hill ; 
Gazed  on  the  fields  of  space  where  he  had  run, 
And  smiling  kissed  the  bsow  of  Evening  still. 
Like  guardian  angels,  bright  and  fleecy  clouds 
Game  forth  to  lead  him  to  the  halls  of  Night. 
High  up  in  air,  in  straggling  noisy  crowds, 
The  dusky  rooks  to  distant  wood  took  flight ; 
The  withered  leaves,  along  the  furrowed  road, 
Danced  to  the  music  of  the  fltful  breeze ; 
The  falling  pine-tops  pattered  in  the  wood, 
And  magpies  prated  'mong  the  tall  thin  trees. 
The  robin  hopped  beneatli  the  hawthorn  row, 
The  sad  companion  of  the  yellow  leaves ; 
The  homeward  herd  through  echoing  lanes  did  low, 
And  twittering  sparrows  nestled  'neath  the  eaves. 
The  teal-duck  to  the  mountain-tarn  took  wing ; 
Twilight  had  hung  her  lamp  above  the  hiU ; 
When  I,  a  weary,  wayworn,  guilty  thing, 
Passed  by  the  gateway  to  the  ruined  mill. 
Time  had  not  changed  the  aspect  of  my  home ; 
The  cottage  with  the  ined  porch  was  there ; 
The  monthly  rose  still  hung  in  brilliant  bloom, 
Like  young  hopes  living  through  the  chills  of  care. 
The  sweetbhar  hedge  that  fenced  the  garden  round, 
The  rustic  seat  beneath  the  old  yew-tree. 
The  grassy  knoll,  where  fairy  rings  were  found, 
Were  all  unchanged :  the  change  wa.s  all  in  me. 
I  gazed  with  sadness  on  the  scones  of  youth, 
While  bitter  tears  coursed  down  my  hollow  cheeks ; 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  innocence  and  truth  ! 
Of  sunny  childhood's  gay  and  guileless  freaks  ! 

The  minor  poems  arc  but  few ;  among  them,  how- 
ever, is  a  charming  sonnet  on  the  Sabbath,  ex- 
pressing an  idea  that  must  have  often  occurred 
to  the  solitary  wanderer  on  tliat  universal  holiday. 


The  Redeemed  Rose;  or.  Willies  Rest.    By  a  LkDi. 
London:  T.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.     1853. 

This  is  one  of  those  "  good  little  books"  of  which 
tliere  are  such  a  prodigious  number,  and  for 
which,  looking  to  the  consumption,  there  must  be 
such  a  prodigious  demand.  Not  being  advocates 
for  cramming  too  much  religion  down  juvenile 
throats,  we  cannot  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
friends.  The  redeemed  rose  is  Master  Willie,  a 
little  boy  who  once  told  a  lie,  and  confessed  it— 
and  was  soon  after  taken  to  bliss,  according  to 
established  rules  in  such  cases. 


Homaopathy:  its  Globules  (Bubbles)  analysed.  S»- 
coud  Edition.  By  W.  J.  Cox,  M.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  Ac 
London :  H.  Elliott,  1853. 

Honiceopathy  Fairly  Represented,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Simpson's  "Homoeopathy"  misrepresented.  Rv 
W.  HENDEasoN,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh: Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.     1858. 

Ma.  Cox  is  a  determined  foe  of  the  Homcoopalhij 
system  of  cure.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
smash  the  wretched  delusion  to  atoms,  and  he 
sets  about  the  work  more  in  the  spirit  of  an 
iconoclast,  bent  on  the  speedy  and  summary  destrui- 
tion  of  new-fangled  idols,  than  in  that  of  an  in- 
quiring philosopher  searching  after  truth.  H«' 
takes  upon  himself  the  office  of  executioner  rathci- 
than  of  judge,  and  in  the  very  act  of  professedly 
examining  the  evidence,  inflicts  capital  punish- 
ment with  all  the  vigour  of  an  angry  partisan. 
This  is  hardly  fair,  and  however  much  it  may 
minister  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  think 
with  him,  will  damage  both  himself  and  his 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public.  His  principal  argument  against  Homoeo- 
pathy is  derived  from  the  apparent  absurdity  of 
inflnitesimal  doses,  and  he  illustrates  this  in  < 
rather  amusing  way.  We  all  know  that  homoeo- 
pathic professors  occasionally  pride  themselvi-? 
upon  their  marvellous  attenuations,  by  means  o! 
which  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  medicine 
may  be  subdivided  ad  infinitum ;  but  we  are  not 
aware,  as  some  have  alleged,  that  such  infinitesi- 
mal atoms  constitute  their  grand  artillery  against 
disease.  Mr.  Cox  makes  some  curious  calcuk- 
tions  on  this  subject:  for  example  —  if  a  man 
had  resolved  upon  taking  one  grain  of  medicine  in 
globules  of  the  13th  potency,  it  would  employ 
him  22  trillions  of  years  to  do  it,  swallowinir 
them  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second.  Further,  the 
size  of  the  mass  he  must  swallow  would  be  rather 
more  in  bulk  than  the  entire  moon  —  and  if  the 
globules  were  of  the  14th  potency,  in  order  to  get 
a  grain  of  medicine  into  his  stomach,  he  must 
swallow  a  quantity  of  inert  sugar  or  fluid  menstmum 
amounting  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  wholf 
earth.  Again,  had  Adam  commenced  swalloviDsr 
globules  of  the  sixth  power,  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  second,  from  the  moment  when  he  first  drew 
breath,  and  continued  doing  so  to  the  presti^t 
hour,  he  would  as  yet  only  have  got  through  t) 
ninth  part  of  a  grain !  and,  lastly,  it  would  take 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe  3000  year . 
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swallowing  at  the  same  rate,  to  get  through  a 
grain  in  globules  of  the  10th  potency.     Erom  all 
this  Mr.  Ck>x  derives  the  inference  that  the  magi- 
cal globules  really  contain  nothing,  and  refers  us  to 
the  declaration  of  a  London  wholesale  druggist, 
who  manufactures  sixty  pounds  weight  of  homooo- 
pathic  drugs  every  fortnight,  and  who  has  been 
heard  to  aver  that  the  whole  business  is  a  farce, 
and  that  really  and  truly  the  drugs  do  contain 
nothing !     Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Henderson  says 
concerning  this  wholesale  druggist  story,  which 
was  first  promulgated  by  Dr.  Glover,  of  New- 
castle.    He  argues  fairly  enough  that  the  story  is 
incredibUj  first,  because  no  agent  of  a  firm  would 
reveal  a  fraud  practised  by  his  principals;    se- 
condly, because  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that 
allopathic  druggists  would  invent  such  a  stoiy, 
than  that  the  other  would  disclose  a  fraud,  the 
knowledge   of   which    would    prove    his    ruin; 
thirdly,  because  no  London  homc^opathic  druggist 
exists  who  prepares  any  such  quantity,  nearly  all 
homoeopathic  chemists  preparing  their  own  drugs ; 
and  it  is  incredible,  fourthly,  because  Dr.  Glover 
having  repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  give  the 
name  of  the  fradulent  firm,  has  declined  to  do  so, 
which  it  is  plain  he  never  would  if  he  were  cer- 
tain of  his  ground,  and  did  not  fear  that  compli- 
ance with  the  demand  would  explode  the  whole 
story.     These  considerations  are,  we  think,  quite 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  silly  tale  as  a  malicious 
hoax,  "  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,"  calcu- 
lated only  to  heap  odium  on  themselves.     We  are 
not  partisans  of  either  system,  and  would  secure 
if  possible  fair-play  for  both.     Allopathists  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  fact  that  homoeopathists  effect 
cures  —  and  they  do  not  satisfactorily  show  that, 
in  the  average  of  cases,  the  globules  are  not  quite 
as  successful  as  the  boluses.     Li  a  word,  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  two  systems  do  not  tell  against  the 
new^ne;  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  —  so 
long  as  facts  and  figures  place  the  one  plan  of 
treatipent  on  a  par  with  the  other,  patients  will 
he  found  who  prefer  the  globule  of  sugar,  or  the 
spoonful  of  water,  to  the  bitter  bolus  or  the  griping 
draught.     It  may  be  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  sickness,  a  strict  and  simple  diet,  upon  which 
both  physician  and  patient  ought  to  show  much 
niore  reliance  than  they  do,  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  exhibition  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  that 
la  fiwjl  it  often  cures  pleasantly  and  speedily, 
where  the  course  of  medicine,  which  a  dashing 
allopathic  practitioner  would  prescribe,  will  pro- 
long the  disease  and  weaken  the  patient.     Fas  eat 
^  hoate  doceri :    the  medical  world  may  learn 
something   from   homoeopathy  when  they  have 
ceased  to  despise  it:    they  have  abandoned  the 
murderous  system  of  depletion,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  few  bold  innovators;   if  they  derive  more 
^gard  for  diet,  and  more  caution  in  the  use  of 
^gs  from  Hahnemann,  they  and  their  patients 
too  may  be  all  the  better  for  it  —  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  some  progress  in  medical  science, 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some  of  its 
professors,  has  all  but  stood  still  from  the  days  of 
vjalen. 

^^•^  Inve  noticed  these  two  books  together  for 


our  own  convenience ;  they  are  the  antipodes  of 
each  other  in  style  as  well  as  in  matter.  Mr. 
Henderson's  work  is  a  calm,  good-humoured, 
scholarlike,  and  gentlemanly  performance:  in  it  the 
reader  will  find  the  rationale  of  homoeopathic 
practice  fairly  enunciated  and  explained,  and  vin- 
dicated with  perfect  good  temper  from  the  absurd 
calumnies  which  the  wrath  and  jealousy  of  its 
adversaries  have  heaped  around  it.  Mr.  Cox's 
pamphlet  has  no  claim  to  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter, and  he  never  intended  that  it  should  have  : 
he  would  brain  his  opponents  with  a  club — which, 
however,  is  not  the  best  way  of  proving  that  they 
are  in  the  wrong.  The  effect  of  those  books  upon 
the  public,  different  as  they  are  in  matter  and 
manner,  will,  unless  we  be  much  mistaken,  bo 
one  and  the  same :  —  both  will  make  converts  to 
homoeopathy. 


The  Art  of  Reasoning :  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Logic  inductive  and  deductive,  with 
an  Introductory  Outline  of  the  History  of  Logic. 
By  Samuel  Neil.  London:  Walton  and  Maberly. 
lv^53. 

The  substance  of  this  well-considered  and  masterly 
treatise  on  logic  appeared  first  in  the  numbers  of 
the  "British  Controversialist."  The  author  has 
carefully  revised  and  amplified  the  original  papers, 
and  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  public  by 
publishing  them  in  a  popular  form  at  a  moderate 
price.  We  read  with  pleasure  some  of  the  papers 
as  they  appeared,  and  can  testify  to  their  merit 
on  the  score  of  practical  utility,  and  to  the  clear 
and  lucid  style  in  which  they  are  written.  They 
are  preceded,  in  the  present  neat  volume,  by  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  riso  and  progress  of  the 
science  of  Logic.  We  know  of  no  popular  work 
on  this  subject  which  we  could  more  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  young  student. 


May  Dundas:  or  Passagea  in  Young  L'^fe.  By  Mas. 
TuoMAs  Gbldabt.  London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and 
Co.     Norwich  :  Josiah  Fletcher,     1853. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  the  force 
of  example  upon  the  youthful  and  unformed  cha- 
racter. May  Dundas  is  a  lively,  clever,  and  hand- 
some, but  unfortunately  self-sufficient  yoimg  girl. 
At  an  early  age  she  comes  to  London  with  her 
brother  to  seek  the  means  of  providing  for  herself. 
The  brother  is  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon,  and  May  is 
engaged  as  a  governess.  She  is  beguiled  into  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  fellow  of  good  expecta- 
tions, but  of  no  principle;  and  eventually,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  her  parents  and 
best  friends,  marries  hun.  He  leads  her  a  wretched 
life  —  plays  the  part  of  a  selfish  scoundrel,  a  gam- 
bler, and  a  spendthrift,  and  when  he  has  well 
nigh  squandered  everything,  is  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  dies.  Poor  May,  now  almost  a  penniless 
widow,  returns  with  her  babe  to  her  father  s 
house,  and  starts  a  school,  which  prospers,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do  —  and  the  narrative  is  at  an  end. 
This  inartificial  and  very  venerable  plot  is  very 
clioruiingly  workc«l  out,  iind  is  made  the  vehicle 
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of  much  refined  sentiment  and  more  womanly  good 
sense  and  valuable  instruction.  There  are  several 
scenes  in  humble  life  described  with  a  touching 
effect — and  the  sketch  of  the  Markham  family 
portrays  a  class  which  it  is  more  agreeable  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  in  books  than  in  actual  life. 
We  can  oommend  this  volume  to  the  shelves  of  the 
doihestic  library  and  more  especially  where  young 
ladies  are  the  readers. 


I'he  Ethnographical  Library.  The  Native  Races  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Papuans.  By  George 
Windsor  Earl,  M.R.A.S.  Jjondon :  Bailliere,  219, 
Kegent-street.     1853. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of 
ethnographical  works  in  the  style  of  the  present 
volume  is  an  undertaking  of  no  trifling  moment. 
The  demand,  however,  for  information  of  the  kind 
which  they  ought  to,  and  doubtless  will,  contain, 
was  never  more  urgent  than  it  is  at  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  may  be 
regarded  as  tolerably  certain,  if  it  be  carried  out 
with  liberality  and  spirit.  Ethnographers,  of  all 
men,  should  be  the  most  cautious  in  investigating 
the  grounds  of  the  fSacts  which  they  adduce,  and 
should  possess  such  power  of  discrimination  as  can 
only  be  obtained  through  long  &miliarity  with 
what  is  already  known  of  the  different  races  of 
mankind.  The  student  wants  facts  especially; 
but  of  late  it  has  been  much  easier  to  meet  ^vith 
theories,  and  these  for  the  most  part  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  can  neither  be  established,  nor  con- 
troverted, owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  in  our  possession.  The  author  of  this 
first  volume  has  confined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  compilation  of  facts  —  the  gathering  to- 
gether under  one  view  of  all  that  is  obtainable 
from  reliable  sources  concerning  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Papuan  race.  Many  startling  and  most  in- 
teresting details  will  be  found  in  lus  pages,  none 
more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  the  description  of 
tlic  natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  which,  but  for 
want  of  space,  we  would  transfer  to  our  columns. 
The  work  is  well  printed,  is  furnished  with  a  couple 
of  useM  maps,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
coloured  engravings  —  the  last  a  most  important 
point,  it  being  impossible  by  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion to  mark  the  distinctive  differences  characteris- 
ing the  savage  tribes. 


The  Chase  in  Brittany.    By  J.  Hope.     (Travellers' 
Library).    London :  Longman  and  Co.     1853. 

We  learn  from  this  very  readable  volume,  that 
game  is  not  much  preserved  in  Brittany,  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  battue  being  unknown,  those  who 
would  fill  their  bag  must  work  hard  for  it.  The 
chase  is  really  a  chase  in  the  wilds  of  this  half- 
cultivated,  unenclosed  country;  but  it  has  its 
delights,  and  where  healthful  recreation  and  not 
wholesale  slaughter  is  the  object  of  the  sportsman, 
he  will  hardly  fail  of  being  satined.  Poaching, 
it  appears,  is  very  common,  and  cannot  well  be 
preyented ;  the  poorest  man  easily  obt^ifis  license 


to  shoot,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  trespasser  is 
warned  off  a  proprietor's  ground.  The  following 
is  an  amusing  specimen  of  French  sport : — 

We  had  some  three  miles  to  walk  before  reecbing  the 
spot,  and  I  commenced  at  a  moderate  pad  of  three  milis 
and  a  half  an  hour.  ^*  Ah  !  mon  brave,  mais  marche?., 
vite."  "All  in  good  time,"  said  I;  "we  have  plenty 
before  ns."  At  length  we  turned  out,  and  in  the  fiM 
stubble  the  dogs  drew  and  pointed.  My  friend  was  in 
ecstasies.  "  Toho !  voila!"  I  walked  up  to  the  neAre>t 
dog,  who  seemed  close  to  his  game  ;  but  where  was  Mod- 
fiieur?  He  was  beckoning  to  me,  and  edging  awaj  side- 
ways in  a  mysterious  manner.  What  the  deuce  is  he  at 
—  is  he  ill,  or  going  to  conjure,  or  what?  Batonhtt 
^oes  laterally,  like  a  crab,  with  his  gun  cocked  and  pointed 
m  an  imaginary  centre,  round  wluch  he  was  slovlv  re- 
volving. I  pushed  on  to  my  dog.  Whur!  whiir!  rwe 
up  a  fine  covey  under  my  nose,  and  with  a  double  shot 
I  dropped  one ;  but  such  a  yell  arose :  "  Sacr>r-r-Miom  d<> 
diable — nom  de  cochon,"  &c.  <fec.;  and  up  came  icj 
friend  boiling  again.  "  Bon  !'*  said  I.  "  Bon !  —mais 
non !  c'est  fort  mauvais — sacr-r-r  nom  de,**  &c  Ac.  1  then 
discovered  that  it  is  the  custom,  when  the  dog  pointy 
instead  of  going  straight  to  him,  to  circle  ronnd  him, 
gradually  drawing  to  the  centre,    until  you  reach  the 

game  or  nothing I  loaded,  picked  up  my 

bird,  and  prepared  to  follow  the  direction  the  covey  had 
taken  ;  but "  flestez,  mon  ami ;  il  faut  dejeuner  d'sbnrd; 
the  birds  will  scatter  while  we  are  eating."  "  True;  bm 
why  eat  at  all  now  ?**  "  Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want 
my  breakfast."  ....  Further  on  in  the  day,  when 
we  were  eating  again,  all  of  a  sudden  a  hare  jumped  oni 
of  the  hedge,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  wo 
were  sitting.  Oh,  what  a  row !  Sacr-r-r-r-ing  like  a  nist\ 
wheel.  My  friend  flew  up,  seized  his  gun,  and  slspptil 
both  barrels  at  a  pull.  Puss  shook  her  scut,  and  boiunxNl 
back  again  into  the  hedge;  and  headlong  after  herdashnl 
dogs  beating  and  the  chasseur.  The  hedge  was  enor- 
mously thick,  and  full  of  the  most  prickly  briars  that  ever 
grew.  My  friend,  fuU  of  ardour,  launched  himself  Iruni 
Uie  bank  right  into  the  middle  of  all,  and  there  he  sturk 
like  a  fly  in  a  gluepot,  but  withal  most  grievously  tor 
mented,  and  not  able  to  stir  an  inch.  "  ^Ul  sitting'  on  a 
thorn,"  like  Philomel,  he  sung  for  help;  but  had  my  life 
depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have  helped  him,  and  laughed 
till  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  At  last  he  came  out  piece 
meal,'  execrating  puss,  me,  the  briars ;  but  swearing  to 
his  comfort  that  lie  had  killed  the  hare,  which,  hovrever, 
was  fields  away,  and  none  the  worse.  The  end  of  all 
was,  that,  the  game  being  thin,  he  took  to  shooting*hlack 
birds,  and  we  parted.  He  returned  in  the  evening  iritli 
three  blackbirds  and  a  thrush,  but  full  of  ardour,  and 
exclaiming  about  the  bonne  ehmse  we  had  had. 


llie  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  ;  or,  the  Dotcnf'ul 
of  Turkey  proplietically  considered.  By  John 
AiTON,  I).D.  London:  Hall.  Virtue,  and  Co 
Edinburgh  :  John  Menzies.     1853. 

The  author  of  ''  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Ma- 
homet, and  the  Pope,"  jof  whom  wo  hope  our 
readers  have  a  pleasant  remembrance,  finds  the 
downfall  of  the  Turkish  empire  foretold  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  also  prophetically  re- 
presented in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Ke- 
velations ;  but  the  clearest  prediction  to  this  elftTt 
he  considers  to  be  that  in  Rev.  xvi.  12,  "And  the 
sixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  tho  great 
river  Euphrates,  and  the  water  thereof  was  dried 
up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  East  might 
be  prepared." 

This  (says  he)  is  the  most  direct  prediction  of  anj  in 
reference  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  period  too  of  ji'* 
accomplishment,  as  one  of  the  ?teps  in  the  stair,  is  dis< 
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tinctly  marked  oat;  and  the  events  which  have  happened, 
and  which  are  now  evolving,  are  indisputable  as  appli- 
cable alone  to  Turkey.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the 
brass  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  kingdoms  have  passed  away  ; 
three  of  Daniel's  beasts  have  departed ;  John's  seals  have 
all  been  opened — his  trumpets  have  til  been  sounded  — 
and  tive  of  his  ^dals  have  been  poured  out,  the  last  one 
five  years  ago,  on  the  seat  of  the  beast,  when  the  Pope 
fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  flunkey  from  Home,  &c.  &c. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  good  man's 
pamphlet  for  the  completion  of  his  illustrative 
commentary,  for  which  we  have  not  space  in  our 
columns,  and  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the  character, 
not  of  a  divine,  but  of  a  true  British  patriot,  and 
speaks  out  boldly  too,  upon  a  question  upon  which 
he  has  earned  the  right  to  he  eloquent,  as  well  hy 
personal  experience  as  by  carefil  study  and  oh- 
servation.  He  sums  up  the  history  of  the  quarrel 
in  the  following  brief  paragraph :  — 

Russia  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  tlie  Grand  Sultan. 
Therefore,  Prince  Menschikoff  deliberately  insulted  Fuad 
EtTendi,  then  minister  of  Foreign  affairs  in  Turkey,  w^ho 
immediately  gave  in  his  resignation.  In  the  same  spirit, 
certain  propositions  were  made  by  Russia  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  with  a  demand  that  these  should  be  with- 
held from  the  knowledge  of  the  representatives  of  the 
other  powcra  of  Europe.  Then  a  convention  was  pro- 
posed in  one  form ;  and  afterwards  a  convention  was  pro- 
posed in  another  form.  Another  note  was  presented  to 
Turkey  as  the  ultimatum,  with  the  threat  that,  if  the 
terms  of  it  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  Sultan,  the  Russian 
ambassador  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Constantinople, 
adding  that  Russia  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  very 
f,'reat  evils  that  must  ensue.  They  foimded  certain  other 
demands,  at  the  same  time  threatening  that  if  those  de- 
mands were  not  acceded  to,  they  would  send  an  army 
across  the  Pmth,  and  occupy  the  Danubian  provinces. 
Russia  did  so  accordingly,  which  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  invasion,  in  direct  violation  of  existing 
treaties.  The  moment  the  Russians  made  their  aggres- 
sion on  Turkey,  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
France  should  have  entered  the  Dardanelles,  and  thus 
have  advanced  or  retired  step  by  step  with  Russia. 
Thus  decisive  proof  would  have  been  afforded,  that 
this  country  and  Fmnce  meant  really  to  support  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This  movement  would  also  have  been 
useful,  in  case  the  Sultan  should  require  assistance 
agsdnst  the  violent  excitement  of  his  own  subjects.  But 
the  golden  opportunity  was  lost. 

Mi:.  Alton  scouts  the  notion  that  Turkey  acts 
as  a  fender  to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and 
has  no  fear  of  Russia  attempting  any  conquest  in 
that  direction,  even  were  the  armies  of  the  Czar 
in  possession  of  Constantinople ;  considering  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  do  it.  He  is 
further  of  opinion,  that  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey  would  rejoice  to  see  her  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Russians,  because,  like  themselves,  they 
mainly  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  Turkey  in 
his  view  is  not  worth  preserving;  its  decay  is 
almost  complete,  and  its  downfall  not  to  be  la- 
mented ;  the  reign  of  Mohamedanism  being  the 
most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  Christianization 
of  the  Eastern  world.  As  Turkey  is  fated  to  fall 
at  no  very  distant  period,  he  looks  forward  to  the 
grand  debacle  as  an  event  the  most  profoundly  in- 
teresting to  all  nations,  and  most  especially  so  to 
Great  Britain.  She  will  be  involved  in  the  in- 
evitable war  that  will  follow;  and  he  counsels 
ber  thus  to  act ; — 


Our  Indian  empire  requires  that  Egypt  should,  one 
way  or  another,  be  under  our  thumb,  if  not  actually  in  our 
own  hands :  and  it  were  better  that  we  laid  hold  of 
Syria,  M&sopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  than  that  France  or 
Russia  were  permitted  to  do  so,  and  thereby  to  command 
India  and  the  high  road  to  it  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  With  this  view,  when  the 
general  scramble  begins  for  the  several  portions  of  this 
vast  empire,  England  will  do  well  to  catch  hold  of  Bey- 
rout  .  .  .  .,  the  only  safe  roadstead  and  most  important 
harbour  for  our  ships  between  Alexandria  and  Scan- 
deroon  —  tlie  seaport  of  Damascus,  the  mart  of  Syrian 
commerce,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Christian  missions. 
A  squadron  of  our  war-ships,  riding  in  this  bay,  and 
steering  along  the  coast,  would  also  command  Tripoli, 
the  general  rendezvous  of  travellers  on  their  way  to  Le- 
banon, Latachia,  and  Gabili,  celebrated  for  growing  the 
finest  tobacco  in  the  world.  It  would  command  Antloch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  from  whence  a  railway  may 
be  constructed  over  to  the  vale  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
down  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Scanderoon, 
one  of  the  main  gates  to  the  far  East,  the  port  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  mouth  of  the  passes  leading  to  Nineveh, 
Bagdad,  and  Babylon,  and  to  which  the  whole  commerce 
of  northern  Syria  is  brought.  ....  A  frigate  and  a  few 
companies  on  shore  would  protect  the  beautiful  and 
classic  island  of  Rhodes,  and  its  harbour  of  fortifications 
as  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  whenever  the  Sultan  could 
no  longer  retain  them.  Then  and  thus,  with  Gibraltar 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  Malta  in  the 
middle,  and  the  healthy,  fertile,  and  fortified  Rhodes  at  the 
head  of  it,  that  great  mland  sea  were  all  our  own.  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  would  become  provinces 
of  England,  and  every  road  to  our  Indian  enormous  terri- 
tories, of  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
would  be  barred  against  every  invader  from  Europe.  And 
more  than  all  that,  much  as  it  is,  the  Western  Asiatics 
and  Syrians,  and  Cyprians,  too,  would  become  Christian- 
ized, these  territories  colonized,  and  civilized,  and  Sax- 
onized,  and  a  way  prepared  for  the  kings  of  the  East. 
Should  the  obtaining  of  all  these  important  ends  cost 
us  a  war,  what  ministry  can  help  it,  and  what  man,  in 
Pai'liawent  or  out  of  it,  would  grudge  the  expense  of 
conducting  it  to  asucessful  issue? 

Bravo,  the  Eev.  John  Aiton !  Who  says  there 
is  no  ambition  under  a  presbyter's  gown  ?  If  this 
also  is  a  prophecy,  and  is  fated  to  be  fulfilled,  we 
hope  that  he  by  whom  it  has  been  so  manfully 
delivered,  may  five  to  witness  its  accomplishment. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  extracts  from  tliis 
vigorous  and  characteristic  brochure.  Let  the 
reader  procure  it  by  all  means ;  he  will  never  re- 
gret the  shilling  it  will  cost  hip?. 


Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Capu^hin ;  ar,  Scenes  of  Modern 
Monastic  Life.  By  Girolamo  Volpe,  a  Converted 
Priest.     London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1853. 

If  wo  had  not  known  before  that  monks  are  but 
men,  and  that  priests  commit  as  many  peccadilloes 
as  common  mortals,  we  might  have  learned  as 
much  from  this  book.  It  is  but  a  simple  narrative 
of  facts  which  even  Boman  Catholics  themselves 
will  not  care  much  te  deny,  and  which,  however 
enormous  they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  tender 
Christians,  will  be  regarded  by  men  of  the  world  * 
but  as  mere  matters  of  course.  There  are  revolting 
cruelties  practised  within  the  enclosures  of  monas- 
tic walls,  and  as  Protestants  we  are  of  course  in- 
dignant at  such  things  being  allowed ;  but  cruelties 
quite  as  great  are  common  in  our  own  prisons  and 
workhouses  wherever,  under  analogous  circum- 
stances, bad  men   exercise  iri'esponsible  control. 
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Capuchin  monks  vowod  to  pnrity  accumulate  in 
private  hoards  of  wealth;  and  we  rail  at  their 
hypocrisy,  as  though  the  same  thing,  bating  the 
cowl  and  shaven  crown,  were  not  just  as  common 
as  daylight  among  the  Evangelical  preachers  of 
London  and  those  staunch  Protestant  mastiffs  who 
have  made  such  a  capital  property  of  the  Pope's 
bull.  As  an  unadorned  narrative  of  the  Hfo  of  a 
Capuchin,  from  his  first  noviciate  in  boyhood  to 
his  ordination  and  missionary  experiences,  this 
little  work  is  one  of  considerable  value,  and  all 
the  more  so  as  it  is  evidently  free  from  exaggera- 
tion and  from  all  malice  and  invective.  The 
author  has  not  written  for  the  sake  of  effect,  but 
has  related  his  own  experience  faithiully  and 
simply,  leaving  it  to  work  its  own  result  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  Wo  shall  give  a  single 
extract  descriptive  of  an  individual,  the  type,  it 
may  bo  presumed,  of  a  rather  numerous  class  in- 
tended by  Kature  for  commercial  activities,  and 
dragged  by  circumstances  into  holy  orders. 

I  knew  of  a  fapiifhin  priest,  who  abandoned  the  order, 
and  became,  I  believe,  sceptical.  This  man  possessed 
sixteen  thousand  lioman  scudi,  which  in  Italy  is  con- 
sidered a  fortune.  L)i,ckiTig  the  ordinary  means  of  the 
friars  for  accumulating  money,  he  had  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary  methods  of  enriching  himself.  He  invented 
masses  of  every  description,  and  pocketed  the  money 
that  was  paid  for  Uiem.  It  is  well  known  that  neither 
mass  nor  any  other  rite  of  the  Catholic  church  is  performed 
without  payment.  Only  one  mass  can  properly  be  said 
for  each  day,  except  on  Chrisimas-day,  when  three  are 
said.  But  •')07  were  far  too  few  to  satisfy  his  desires ; 
<),f)00  would  scarcely  content  him.  Masses  from  the 
missions,  masses  from  the  convent,  masses  from  the 
sacristy,  masses  from  legacies,  masses  from  devotees, 
masses  from  penitents,  masses  from  the  devout,  masses, 
in  short,  too  numerous  to  mention,  sprung  from  his  brain. 
His  imaginative  faculties  were  so  active  that  he  would 
never  have  exhausted  his  stock  of  masses,  had  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah.  His  ingenious  contrivance  was 
discovered,  but  ho  managed  to  escape  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical inquisition ;  and,  of  course,  no  other  had  the  power 
to  impeach  and  condemn  him,  the  matter  being  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  civil  investigation. 


A  Summers-day  Dream;  with  other  Poems,  By 
Henry  Francis  Robinson.  London:  W.  Pick- 
ering.    1853. 

We  had  nearly  pitehed  this  volume  into  the  waste 
paper  basket,  in  a  fit  of  wrath  and  something 
ebe,  on  glancing  at  the  first  four  Hues.  Here 
they  are: 

The  poet's  mind,  of  noble  mould, 

As  poets  ought  to  be  ; 
Far  more  than  all  the  dLross  of  gold, 

Loves  Nature's  beauty.  {\\\) 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  hand  which 
committed  such  unmitigated  doggerel  as  that  to 
paper  and  to  print,  could  by  any  possibility  write 
anything  worth  reading.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  were  led  to  dive  a  little  further  into  the 
volume,  and  were  soon  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  presence  of  many  really  charming  passages, 
marked  by  the  melodious  expression  of  just  and 
natural  sentiments.  We  must  quote  one  of  them 
at  once,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  take  the 
t?.stc   of  thfit  villanous  introduction  out  of  the 


reader's  mouth.     Hero  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
decline  of  life :  — 

Why,  as  the  day  declines,  must  we  too  lose 
The  new-bom  sense  of  renovated  youth. 
And  happiness  complete?    And  as  the  worM 
Kach  moment  older  grows,  why  do  we  seem 
To  grow  in  spirit  older  with  it  too? 
Why  does  the  pageant  of  the  setting  sun 
Stir  memor}'  to  sadness,  and  the  clouds 
Which  gather  at  departing  day,  seem  tinged 
With  reminiscent  glories  that  lead  back. 
As  in  a  fairy  bark,  the  time- worn  heart, 
Down  to  a  younger  land  ?    Why  do  we  pause, 
And  startle  at  the  shailows  of  our  years. 
Fast  gathering  round  as,  like  autumnal  leaves 
Strewn  on  deserted  shores  ?    Or  oftentimes 
Gaze  from  the  dreary  solitude  of  age 
Into  the  backward  past,  until  our  eyes 
Fill  with  regretful  tears  ;  —  as  we  ni»y  watch 
From  off  the  stem  of  some  swift  gliding  bark 
A  loved,  familiar  coast,  whose  oUtUno  long 
Ketains  our  aching  sight,  until  it  dips 
Below  the  rising  wave,  and  henceforth  has 
To  us  existence  but  in  memory  ? 

"We  cannot  find  space  for  the  answer  to  this  per- 
tinent question,  which  every  man  however  can 
answer  for  himself.  .  These  two  short  extracis 
must  suffice  for  our  purpose  ;  and  they  will  sene 
to  characterise  Mr.  Kohinson's  productioii  more 
faithfully  than  anything  we  could  say  concemin:,' 
it.  Jt  appears  to  us  a  strange  bundle  of  contra- 
rieties, in  which  are  many  things  dehghtful  to 
read  and  suggestiye  of  old  and  dear  remembrances 
—  and  almost  as  many  which  are  beneath  criti- 
cism, and  smack  more  of  the  metre  of  the  Seven 
Dials  than  of  any  other  style  of  literature  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted.  Gut  down 
your  book  at  least  one-third,  Mr.  }lobin8on,and 
you  shall  gain  ten  times  the  number  of  readers. 


Ghronides  selected  from  the  Originals  of  CartaphUus, 
the  Wandering  Jew.  Embracing  a  period  of  nine- 
teen centuries.  Now  first  revealed  to  and  edited 
by  David  Hoffman,  Hon.  J.U.D.  of  G^tlegcn. 
Vol.  II.     London :  T.  Bosworth.     1853. 


In  this,  the  second  volume  of  this  "  strange  event- 
ful history,"  the  Wandering  Jew  continues  the 
story  of  his  life,  with  its  awful  changes,  from  tho 
commencement  of  the  third  to  nearly  the  close  of 
tho  sixth  century.  At  Bome  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Tertullian,  whoso  correflpondence 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  many  curious  records,  and 
carries  on  the  narrative  of  events  which  take  place 
in  the  eternal  city  while  Cartaphilus  is  travelling 
through  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  three  cen- 
turies of  which  this  volume  forms  a  kind  of  bio- 
graphical history,  the  reader  b  introduced  to  all 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  that  long  pen^d, 
and  the  acts  of  their  whole  lives  are  passed  under 
review,  and  the  infiuenoe  for  good  or  evil  whicli 
they  exercised  upon  the  world,  is  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  impartial  judgment.  The  unhappy 
Jew  himself  undergoes  three  several  tnuosfoniui' 
tions  —  one  at  the  end  of  each  oentuiy  of  eD>y 
ence  —  and  each  tinLQ  his  youth  is  renewed  in 
outward  form  and  beauty,  whUe  the  old  beaU 
yet  bnm*'  p":!  -^-'thf  :\>  ^11 '.in.     The  ^s<  of  tLt  •• 
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three   transformations  is  effected  by  the  foun- 
dering of  a  vessel  at  sea,  in  which  he  is  sub- 
merged and  borne  to  the  bottom,  where  he  seems 
to    spend  a  long  though  indefinite  period,  and 
where  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  monsters  and 
mysteries  of  the  great  deep.     At  length  he  feels 
the  transformation  suddenly  accomplished,  and 
darts  up  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  young 
man  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  is  yet  in  tune  to 
escape  by  the  boat  —  having  really  been  imder 
water  but  ten  minutes.     The  next  transformation 
is  by  fire :  he  leaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium  into  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  and  after  undergoing  indescri- 
bable tortures,  which  by  degrees  harden  him  to 
the  endurance  of  them,  has  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  mysterious  operations  of  fire,  upon  which  he 
philosophises,  we  must  confess,  not  very  intelli- 
gibly.    But  an  eruption  takes  place,  and  the 
luckless  Jew  is   shot  forth  in  the  shape  of  a 
shrunken  and  hideous  monster,  again  to  wander 
through  the  world  for  another  century,  the  object 
of  universal  alarm  and  disgust.     He  spends  the 
last  ten  years  in  Constantinople,  where  he  has  a 
presentiment  that  he  is  turning  into  stone.     At 
the  end  of  that  time  his  destiny  brings  him  to  the 
Grotto  of  Antiparos,  where  he  is  struck  motion- 
less by  a  mortal  chill,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
months  and  eleven  days  is  petrified  into  a  mass 
of  rock,  from  which  he  emerges  like  a  young 
bird  from  its  shell,  again  to  resume  his  eternal 
vagabondisings.     These  strange  and  fanciful  meta- 
morphoses are   evidently  adopted  by  the  author 
to  serve  as  occasions  for  introducing  a  mass  of 
very  various  and  curious  speculations  of  a  philo- 
sophic kind,  which  he  might  not  think  proper  to 
propound'  in  a  more  serious  form,  and  which  yet 
may,  for  all  we  know,  contain  bis  real  opinions 
in  regard  to  subjects,  concerning  which  the  in- 
vestigations^ of  scientific  and  learned  men  have  as 
yet  elicited  nothing  decidedly  satisfactory.    Alto- 
gether this  story  is  one  fraught  with  wonders. 
It  will  have  an  indefinable  charm  for  a  certain 
class  of  readers  —  and  it  will  be  an  incomprehen- 
sible riddle  to  not  a  few  —  but  to  all  who  possess 
it  it  will  prove  a  magazine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, interspersed  with  natural  sentiments,  and  at 
times  with  strangely  singular  opinions. 


Memoir  of  Dr.  Charles  Webster,  Founder  of  St. 
Peter's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  dc.  With  an  Accoimt 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  of  the  Hij(h  Ghuich, 
Edinburgh.  By  Grace  Webster.  Edinburgh : 
Sutherland  and  Knox.     1803. 

As  a  general  rule,  biographies  should  not  be  writ- 
ten by  relatives,  who  are  not  in  their  right  place 
when  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  characters  of  tliose 
in  whose  memories  they  have  a  personal  interest. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  public  gets  an  honest  verdict 
when  such  is  the  case ;  and  the  only  apology  for 
the  practice  is,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  stranger 
to  the  deceased  who  is  in  possession  of  the  requi- 
site information  and  willing  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  difficulty  could  hEirdly  have  existed  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  we  regret,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  lady  who  has  written  this  volume  as 


for  that  of  the  departed  worthies  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  that  she  did  not  transfer  the  business  to 
a  less  partial  and  more  competent  hand.     But  it 
is  plain  that  her  object  has  been  to  make  a  book 
rather  than  to  write  a  biography ;  and  we  have 
here,  in  consequence,  four  hundred  pages  of  ex- 
tracts from  previous  writers  mixed  up  with  ori- 
ginal rigmarole  and  twaddle,  false  sentiment  and 
villanous  grammar,  containing  altogether  less  in- 
formation concerning  the  Doctors  Webster,  than 
might  have  been  given  in  fifty  pages  by  any  one 
who  knew  how  to  give  it.     In  addition  to  the 
lady's  own  biography  of  Alexander  AVebster,  we 
have,  lugged  in,  the  entire  article  from  the  Ency- 
clopa}dia  Britannica,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
reprint  of  his  pamphlet  on  that  notable  phenome- 
non,  the    Cumbuslang  Eevival,  which  occupies 
nearly  fourscore  pages !     Penny-  a-lining  is  chUd's 
play  compared  to  this.     If  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  allowable,  Grace  Webster  may  perpe- 
trate  ten  volumes  in  less  time  than  she  would 
"crochet"  one  table  cover;  and  we  may  see  nil 
our  ladies  throwing  aside  their  knitting  needles 
and  taking  to  author-craft,  armed  with  pen  and  ink 
and   monster  pairs   of  shears.     Having   at    last 
buried  Dr.  Alexander,  the  writer  regales  us  with 
£m  account  of  his  house,  and  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, that  the  doctor's  study  was  an  oblong 
wainscotted    apartment — that   the   dining-room 
had  wainscot  on  one  side  and  paper  hangings  on 
the  other  —  that  the  mantel-pieces  were  of  mar- 
ble—  that   the  house   was    composed   of   three 
stories  —  that  an  eminent  physician  admired  tlie 
staircase —  that  the  window-shutters  were  secured 
by  wooden  bars,  &c.  &c.,  and  she  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  house  no  longer  exists,  having  been  8wei)t 
off  by  the  march  of  modem  improvements.   What 
a  tremendous  loss  it  must  have  been  to  the  world ! 
The  memoir  of  Dr.  Charles  Webster  is  meagre  in 
the  extreme,   and  utterly  fails  of  imparting  any 
idea  of  the  man.     It  is  eked  out  by  rambling  ac- 
counts of  other  persons ;  among  the  rest  is  his 
brother  George,  who  lived    beyond  the   age   of 
seventy,  and  died  with  all  his  teeth  in  his  head, 
white  and  sound  — not  so  much  as  a  single  carious 
grinder  — "  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  godliness,  whicli 
hath  the  promise,"  &c.  as  our  admiring  biographer 
piously   remarks.     The    penultimate   chapter   is 
devoted  to  the  domestic  servants  of  the  Websters, 
who  are  all  deemed  worthy  of  lasting  remem- 
brance; and  John,  and  Betty,  and  Nanny,  and  Lily, 
who    rubbed    and    scrubbed  about    house,    and 
blacked  the  shoes  and  washed  the  faces  of  the 
young  folks,  have  each  honourable  mention ;  and 
we  are  told  that  when  Betty  could  scrub  no  longer, 
she  got  a  situation  as  housekeeper  at  the  Methodipt 
chapel.     If  our'  readers  are  desirous  of  more  1 1' 
such  edifying  information,  we  must  refer  them  to 
the  volume.     We  have  no  doubt  the  writer  is  a 
well-meaning  lady,  who  would  rule  her  house 
excellently,  according  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
system ;  but  she  made  an  enormous  blunder  wh(ii 
she  set  about  Avriting  a  book,  a  labour  for  which 
she  has  not  a  single  intellectual  qualification. 
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The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis ;  and  on  the  local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal 
and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken  for,  or 
associated  with.  Phthisis.  By  J.  H.  Bennett, 
M.D.,F.R.S.E.  Edinbiu-gh:  Sutherland  and  Knox. 
I^ondou :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     185.*}. 

We  cannot  but  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  medical  science,  and  we  would 
strongly  call  the  attention  of  our  medical  friends 
to  it,  because  it  casts  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  a 
sombre  and  gloomy  subject,  and  holds  out  a  pro- 
mise which  every  man  in  the  profession  is  bound 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  realise.  liothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  than  the  proofs 
furnished  in  this  volume  of  the  possibility  of  ar- 
resting pulmonary  disease,  even  after  it  has  made 
alarming  progress  —  and  of  preventing  its  usually 
fatal  termination.  The  cases  recorded  here  do 
not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  it  is,  therefore,  imperative  upon  the 
whole  profession  to  investigate  the  matter  fairly 
and  at  once,  and  to  give  to  sufferers  the  immediate 
advantage  that  may  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
the  treatment  here  recommended.  Another  sub- 
ject, too,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  will  bo  found 
practically  treated  in  the  Cases  of  Pharyngeal 
Disease,  recorded  and  commented  upon  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  volume.  "We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  country  at  this  moment  labouring 
uuder  gloomy  apprehensions  of  death  impending 
from  consumption,  whose  diseases  are  merely  pha- 
ryngeal, and  who  would  bo  restored  to  cheerful- 
ness by  the  bare  perusal  of  tlie  fourth  chapter  of 
this  work.  They  would  there  see  from  what  a 
comparatively  trifling  cause  their  apprehensions 
have  arisen,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  necessary 
local  applications,  get  rid  of  them  for  ever. 
Though  Br.  Bennett's  work  is  a  purely  practical 
treatise,  it  is  not  wanting  in  sound  reason  and 
ai'gument  —  and  we  confidently  anticipate  for  it 
an  extensive  and  favourable  reception. 


A  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and 
Practical ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schooli  and  Pn- 
vate  Students.  By  James  Trotteu.  Edinburgh: 
OUver  and  Boyd.  London:  Siuipkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.     1853. 

This  volume  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  com- 
plete system  of  arithmetic,  not  a  mere  elementary 
work,  but  that  and  something  more.  The  author 
says  in  his  preface,  that  his  chief  aim  has  been  ''to 
teach  not  the  mechanical  part  of  the  science  only, 
but  real  arithmetic,  by  framing  the  exercises  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  reason  upon 
the  matter,  and  thus  to  become  a  self-instructor." 
There  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  new 
exercises  in  this  volume,  and  above  two  hundred 
worked  at  length  and  minutely  explained.  Por 
all  practical  purposes  this  is  enough  and  more  than 
enough.  The  whole  of  the  exercises  have  been 
prepared  with  a  view  of  familiarising  the  learner 
with  the  details  of  actual  business. 


Spain,  its  Position  and  Evangelization,  Sc.  By 
James  Thomson.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakev, 
lHo3. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  Spain  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  pamphlet  The 
author  who  was  formerly  the  agent  of  the  Bible 
Society,  is  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  peninsula.  Several  interesting  papers 
on  Portugal  are  added,  and  some  important  parti- 
culars are  given  with  regard  to  that  country  not 
usually  mentioned  in  the  diaries  of  travellers. 


The  Scottish  Review.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sccial 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.IV.  October, 
lH5;i.     Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

The  present  number,  which  completes  the  fbt 
volume  of  this  able  review,  commences  with  an 
interesting  and  amusing  paper  on  the  Rationale  of 
Electro-Biology.  The  subject  is  philosophically 
considered,  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  need  be, 
and  several  very  remarkable  narratives  are  intro- 
duced by  way  of  illustration.  Ten  years  ago  net 
one  of  them  would  have  found  crcilence — now 
the  case  is  altogether  different,  and  the  general 
mind  is  looking,  not  for  the  evidence  of  collnsion 
or  imposture,  but  for  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  facts  which  challenge  observation.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  solution  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  article;  but  it  is  suggestive  of  a  ftirther 
secret  not  yet  revealed.  The  remaining  nine 
articles  in  this  number  arc  all  good,  and  upon 
topics  of  present  interest. 


Medical  Reform ;  being  the  Sketch  of  a  Plan  /t  rf 
National  Institute  of  Mediinne.  By  Azit."^. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.     1853. 

Azvoos  is  scandalized  at  the  present  position  of  the 
medical  practitioners  of  this  country.  He  ranb 
them  as  the  second  body  in  the  state,  assuming 
the  clergy  to  be  the  first.  From  the  want  of  pro- 
per organization  they  are,  according  to  his  viev, 
in  an  anomalous  position,  discreditable  alike  to 
the  government  and  to  the  healing  science.  The 
profession  is  a  huge  lottery,  in  which  there  are 
but  few  prizes,  which,  when  they  come  at  all, 
come  in  the  shape  of  excessive  popularity — and 
he  hints  that  the  very  popular  physician  is  the 
very  worst  whom  a  patient  can  consult.  He  sees, 
on  an  average,  upwards  of  forty  patients  before 
noon,  and  supposing  him  to  commence  at  eight 
o*  clock  in  the  morning,  this  will  give  him  exactlr 
six  minutes  to  the  individual  examination  and 
prescription  of  every  patient !  He  is  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  a  few  simple  formularies,  which  he 
knows  at  least  are  haimless.  Weak-minded  imi- 
tators copy  his  nostrums,  and  in  the  end  the  medical 
art  is  degraded  by  the  means  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments —  so  that  large  practices,  the  only  prices 
which  the  profession  offers  at  present  to  ite  mem- 
bers, are  in  many  ways  its  bane.  For  one  who 
gets  such  a  prize  there  are  a  hundred,  it  may 
be,  c(jually  deserving,  who  get  blanks,  and  are 
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martyred  in  various  ways,  and  whose  knowledge 
and  intellect  are  lost  to  the  public,  for  lack  of  re- 
cognition.    The   author  of  this  pamphlet  would 
reform  this  altogether ;  and  to  that  end  he  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  Boyal  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain,  having  for  its  local  habita- 
tion a  suitable  pile  of  buildings  on  a  scale  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,   in  the  neighbourhood  of    the 
metropolis,  and  controlling    the   whole   medical 
staff  of  the  country.     It  should  consist  of  five 
different  departments  —  the  Scientific,  the  Educa- 
tional, the  Practical,  the  Financial,  and  the  Poli- 
tical and  Miscellaneous.     What  is  to  be  done  by 
the  heads  and  functionaries  of  each  of  these  de- 
partments he  sets  forth  at  length.     If  his  plan 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  powers  that 
be,  we  will  turn  to  it  again  and  discuss  its  feasi- 
bility ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  all  concerned,  as  containing  some  good 
points  which  show  at  least  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
form of  popular  absurdities. 


recommends  the  reader  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  pass 
them  over ;  we  heartily  second  his  recommenda- 
tions as  excellent  for  all  readers.  The  writer  of 
this  vivacious  but  foolish  book  has-  made  the  fatal 
blunder  of  mistaking  animal  spirits,  of  which  he 
appears  to  possess  an  uncommon  share,  for  humour, 
of  which  he  has  none  at  all.  In  the  selection  of 
names  (a  sure  test  of  a  writer* s  tact)  he  is  worse 
than  unfortunate,  calling  the  mansion  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  piece  Zovesoup  House !  The  events 
of  the  story,  liough  they  are  of  the  very  smallest 
importance,  are  not  only  improbable,  but  actually 
impossible  &om  beginning  to  end,  and  could  only 
take  place  in  a  community  utterly  destitute  of 
brains  to  a  man. 


Alderman  Ralph ;  or  the  History  of  the  Borough  and 
Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Willowacre^  d-e. 
By  Adam  Hornbook.  London:  G.  Routledge 
and  Co.     1853. 

Tile  story  of  Alderman  Ealph  opens  in  a  public- 
house  parlour,  where  a  coterie  of  knaves  and 
honest  men,  but  blockheads  for  the  most  part,  are 
assembled  to  drivel  nonsense  and  to  pay  their 
devoirs  to  Sir  John  Barleycorn.  They  are  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  apparition  of  a  man 
who  walks  in  and  calls  for  a  pint  of  ale,  and  then, 
drinking  it,  walks  out  again.  Upon  this  prodi- 
gious event,  which  is  to  Adam  Hornbook's  novel 
what  the  siege  of  Troy  is  to  the  **  Iliad,"  hinges 
the  whole  story.  There  are  some  dozen  or  more 
characters  in  the  book,  but  they  are  cast  too  much 
in  one  mould,  being  all  fools — the  old  alderman 
liimself  differing  from  the  rest  mainly  by  Ijring 
a-bed,  ill  of  the  spleen,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
action  of  the  drama.  The  only  two  who  stand 
out  a  little  in  relief  from  the  others  are.  Jack  Jigg, 
the  fiddler,  who  is  at  once  a  drunken  thief  and  a 
model  of  morality  and  Christian  virtue;-  and 
Dingy  leaf,  a  sort  of  travestie  of  Dominie  Sampson 
turned  rogue.  There  are  two  notable  villains. 
Lawyer  Threap  and  Sir  Nigel  Nickem,  common- 
place scamps  both,  whom  the  author  pistols  with- 
out remorse  when  he  wants  them  out  of  the  way 
— and  two  heroines,  one  a  good  girl  who  minds 
her  cookery-book  and  her  sick  uncle;  and  the 
other  a  sentimental  nondescript,  who  flirts  with  the 
baronet  and  with  the  alderman's  apprentice,  giving 


TJie  National  Miscellany  for  October ^  1853.    London : 

John  Henrv  Parker. 

There  are  eight  papers  in  this  sixth  number  of 
the  new  Miscellany.  The  first,  upon  Cyphers,  is 
a  clever  expos^  of  the  manner  in  which  secret 
correspondence  is  frequently  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  day ;  but  the  author  is  not  the  first  who  has 
discovered  the  key  to  the  crabbed  communications 
that  occasionally  figure  in  the  Times  newspaper— 
nor  does  he  show  us  how  sentences  consisting 
entirely  of  Arabic  figures  are  to  be  read,  though 
that  problem  too  has  been  solved.  The  paper  on 
Roman  London  is  the  most  valuable  one,  and 
might  be  continued  with  advantage.  The  article 
on  Turkey  is  well-timed,  and  of  more  than  average 
merit.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  Table- 
turner,  the  jokes  in  whicli  are  rather  of  the  gal- 
vanic order. 


Dramas  of  Galderon,  Tragic,  Comic,  and  Legendary. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish,  principally  in  the 
metre  of  the  original.  By  Denis  Florence 
M 'Garth Y,  Esq.  In  two  volumes.  Loudon : 
Charles  Dolman.     1853. 

The  literary  world  are  indebted  for  these  volumes, 
containing  six  of  the  entire  dramas  of  Calderon, 
to  Mr.  McCarthy's  profound  admiration  for  the 
works  of  the  great  Spanish  lyrist.  That  such 
admiration  is  well  bestowed,  no  one  familiar  with 
the  rich  and  brilliant  vein  of  poetic  feeling  and 
poetic  imagery  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  that  voluminous  and  dazzling  writer 
will  call  in  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  few  comparatively  of  English  readers  have,  in 
the  present  day,  any  competent  knowledge  of  the 
treasures  of    Spanish  literature.      The   Spanish 


tongue  appears  to  be  cultivated  among  us  almost 

the  latter  the  preference  when  thVformer  has  run  |  exclusively  by^  commercial  men  for  commercial 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.     The  toll-keeper,  Gre- 


gory, is  the  goblin  of  the  piece,  and  he  is  a  very 
useful  subject  indeed  to  the  author,  being  a  sort  of 
moral  Proteus,  now  a  fiend  of  darkness,  now  an 
angel  of  light — now  a  desperate  savage,  and  anon 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb — becoming  anything  or  every- 
thing to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  drama.  Adam 
Hornbook,  following  the  example  of  Fielding, 
divides  his  romance  into  books,  and  gives  an  oc- 
casional introductory  chapter  of  philosophy :  he 


purposes  —  and  there  are  so  few  facilities  for  its 
acquirement  that  it  is  rare  even  to  meet  with  such 
elementary  works  as  grammars  and  dictionaries 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  bookseller.  The  case  was 
very  different  two  centuries  back.  Then  our  poets 
and  dramatists  borrowed  almost  as  much  fi*om 
Spain  as  they  do  now  from  France ;  but  they  never 
unearthed  a  hundredth  part  of  the  quarry,  and 
appear  to  have  made  no  very  judicious  selection 
in  what  they  brought  away.    We  feel  grateful  to 
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Mr.  !M*Carthy  fur  the  really  splendid  addition  to 
our  limited  stoc^k  of  Spanish  poetry  which  his 
presont  volumes  supply.  A  poet  of  no  mean  order 
liimsclf,  he  may  claim  as  a  translator  to  stand 
among  those  of  the  highest  rank;  and  we  may 
l)ay  him  the  just  tribute  of  declaring  that  no  man 
who  has  translated  so  much  from  his  admired 
author  l\as  translated  so  well.  In  fact  his  trans- 
lation is  something  more  than  translation  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  ttTm.  He  gives  us 
not  merely  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original, 
hut  the  very  cadence,  accent,  and  ring,  and  tune, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  Spaniard — and  we  seem  to  be 
reading  Spanish,  not  English,  as  we  turn  over 
page  after  page,  so  similar  is  the  rhythm  to  that  of 
the  original. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  to  compare  Caldcron 
with  Shakspeare.  ITpon  this  unlearned  com- 
parison Mr.  McCarthy  has  some  sensible  remarks, 
a  portion  of  which  we  shall  extract.    He  observes  : 

Though  the  dramas  of  Spain  and  England  have  been- 
ofton  compared,  and  are  said  to  resemble  each  other, 
nothing  can  be  more  diflVrent.  In  ^^ihiness  of  ima{:^in- 
ation  and  splendour  of  poetry,  in  the  chaiiji^e  of  place, 
and  t(»tal  disregard  of  all  the  "unities,"  there  is  much  in 
common ;  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  In  the  Kng- 
lisli  tlieatre,  the  characters  ju-c  always  the  representatives 
of  individuals  —  in  the  Spanish,  of  classes;  the  man  is 
everything  on  the  English  stage  — on  the  Spanish,  he  is 
nothing:.  In  the  former,  we  look  on  the  actors  in  the 
drama  as  beings  of  a  kindred  nature  with  our  own  ;  in 
the  Intter  (at  least  in  its  tragedy),  as  merely  personili 
cations  of  tlie  virtues  or  vices  to  be  represented.  In 
Sliakspeare,  the  characters  are  flesh  and  blood ;  where 
none  are  so  monstrously  wicked  as  not  to  be  relieved  by 
an  OL'casional  ray  of  a  better  nature,  and  none  so  sterling 
as  not  to  exhibit  a  little  of  the  common  alloy  of  human- 
ity. In  Calderon,  they  are  cast  in  an  inflexible  mould  of 
viitiu^  or  vice,  ami  preserve  their  golden  or  iron  rigidity 
t)th<!  hist.  Shakspeare's  flgures  have  the  warmth  ami 
colouring  of  the  canvas ;  CtiMeron's  the  fixed  and  colder 
outline  of  the  marble.  In  the  one  we  have  the  incalcu- 
lable vicissitudes  of  life;  in  the  other  the  inevitable  cer- 
taintv  of  fate.  In  Calderon  it  is  ever  the  constant  sun- 
shine  or  the  unbroken  gloom  of  his  climate:  in  Shak- 
speare, the  dark  and  bright — the  smiles  and  tears  of  our 
own.  >>liakspeai'e  possessed  higher  qualities,  and  was 
apparently  the  deeper  thinker.  Calderon  possessed  cjuali- 
ties  in  which  the  other  was  deficient,  and  was,  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  poet  but  little  his  infe- 
rior. In  the  worship  of  external  nature,  the  English- 
man, with  all  his  warmth,  is  cold  compared  with  the 
Spaniard ;  in  the  revelations  of  her  mysteries  and  the 
inward  workings  of  the  soul,  the  latter  must  be  pro- 
nounced superficial  when  compared  to  the  former. 
Shakspeare  invented  characters  in  abimdance — but  few 
plots  ;  Calderon  invented  innumerable  plots — but  few 
charac  icrs.  The  one  was  fertile  in  delineation,  the  other 
in  invention.  In  fact,  both  are  admirable  of  their  kind, 
Vnit  both  are  founded  on  totally  different  principles  of 
dramatic  propriety,  and  we  may  relish  and  admire  the 
one  without  being  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  blind  to  the 
merits  of  the  other. 

These  remarks  are  just  and  discriminating,  and 
will  bo  serviceable  to  the  reader  who  here,  for  the 
first  time,  makes  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
CalJcron.  We  proceed  now  to  give  one  or  two 
simjiles  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  translation,  which  our 
Bpaic  compeb  us  to  coniine  to  very  narrow  limits. 
The  f  )llowing  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  imagery 
of  the  florid  Spaniard  :^ 


Plicnix,  All  I  no  more  can  gladden  me 

Sunny  shores  or  dark  projeAions, 

"Where  in  emulous  reflections 

lUend  the  rival  land  and  sea; 

When,  alike  in  charms  and  powers. 

Where  the  woods  and  waves  are  meeting — 

Flowers  with  foam  are  seen  competing — 

Sparkling  foam,  with  snow-white  floweR* ; 

For  the  garden,  envious  grown 

Of  the  curling  waves  of  ocean, 

liives  to  imitate  their  motion ; 

And  the  amorous  zephyr,  blown 

Out  to  sea  from  fragrant  bowers, 

In  the  shining  waters  laving 

Back  returns,  and  makes  the  wa%'ing 

Leaves  an  ocean  of  bright  flowers ; 

When  the  sea  too,  sad  to  riew 

Its  barren  wastes  of  waves  forlorn. 

Strive th  swiftly  to  adorn 

All  its  realm,  and  to  subdue 

The  pride  of  its  majestic  mien. 

To  second  laws  it  doth  subject 

Its  nature,  and  with  sweet  effect 

Blends  fields  of  blue  with  waves  of  green, 

Coloured  now  like  heaven's  blue  dome, 

Now  plumed  as  if  from  verdant  bowers. 

The  garden  seems  a  sea  of  flowers, 

The  sea  a  garden  of  bright  foam  : 

How  deep  my  pain  must  be  is  plain. 

Since  nought  delights  my  heart  or  eye. 

Nor  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea,  nor  sky. 

1  he  following  passionate  speech  of  Fernando, 
who  disdains  to  purchase  liberty  at  the  price  of 
his  country's  dishonour,  evidently  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Lord  Byron  that  famous  piece  of  de- 
clamation which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  at  the  place  of  execution,  com- 
mencing with  the  words : 

I  speak  to  time  and  to  eternity, 

("f  which  I  grow  a  portion — not  to  man. 

Ye  elements,  A'c. 

In  fact  the  speech  of  Marino  Faliero  is  but  a 
modernized  paraphrase  of  that  of  the  Constant 
Prince.  Fernando,  having  torn  to  atoms  the 
dishonourable  treaty,  resigns  himself  to  slavery 
rather  than  disgrace,  in  the  following  outburst  of 
feeling : 

.     .     .     .     0  King,  dispose  and  order 

Of  my  freedom  as  you  please, 

For  I  woidd,  nor  could  accept  it 

On  unworthy  terms  like  these : 

Thou,  Knrique,  home  returning, 

Say,  in  Africa  I  lie 

Buried,  for  my  life  I'll  fashion 

As  if  I  did  truly  die:  — 

('hristians,  dea(l  is  Don  Fernando ; 

floors,  a  slave  to  you  remains ; 

Captives,  you  have  a  companion, 

Who  to-day  doth  share  your  pains : 

Heaven,  a  man  restores  your  churches 

Back  to  holy  calm  and  peace  ; 

Sea,  a  wretch  remains,  with  weeping 

All  yotu"  billows  to  increase ; 

IVIounlains,  on  ye  dwells  a  mourner. 

Like  the  wild  beasts  soon  to  grow ; 

Wind,  a  poor  man  with  liis  sighing 

Doubleth  all  that  thou  canst  blow ; 

Earth,  a  corse  within  thy  cntndls 

Comes  to-day  to  lay  his  bones. 

For  King,  Brother,  Moors,  and  Christians, 

Sun,  and  moon,  and  stany  zones. 

Wind  and  sea,  and  earth  and  heaven, 

Wild  beasts,  hills, — let  this  convince 

All  of  ye,  in  pains  and  sorrows, 
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How  to-day  a  constant  prince 
Loves  the  Catholic  faith  to  honour, 
And  the  law  of  God  to  hold. 

Fernando,  reduced  to  slavery,  gives  flowers  to 
the  princess  who  compassionates  him  :  — 

T^^se  flowers  awoke  in  beauty  and  delight, 
^^tearly  dawn,  when  stars  began  to  set — 
At  eve  they  leave  us,  but  a  fond  regret, — 
Locked  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  night. 
These  shades  that  shame  the  rainbow's  arch  of  light, 
Where  gold  and  snow  in  purple  pomp  are  met. 
All  give  a  warning,  man  should  not  forget, 
When  one  brief  day  can  darken  things  so  bright. 
'Tis  but  to  witlier  that  the  roses  bloom  — 
'Tis  to  grow  old  they  bear  their  beauteous  flowers, 
One  crimson  bed  their  cradle  and  their  tomb. 
Such  are  man's  fortunes  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
They  live,  they  die,  one  day  doth  end  their  doom. 
For  ages  past  but  seem  to  us  Hke  hours. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
for  the  present — commending  his  volumes  to  aU 
lovers  of  literature,  and  to  the  lovers  of  the 
drama  more  especially. 


Hemes  Oak;  and  other  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By 
John  Bedford  Lbno.  Loudon :  W.  Freeman, 
(U),  Fleet  street.     1853. 

The  writer  of  these  rather  homely  lyrics  depre- 
cates the  prostitution  of  poesy  and  harmony  to 
base  and  ignohle  passions  and  purposes.  He  would 
have  the  lyre  attuned  only^o  good,  nohle,  and 
virtuous  ends ;  and  made  the  minister  of  innocent 
cheerfulness  and  mirth,  not  of  insane  rioting  or 
profligate  debauch.  In  this  sentiment  we  heartily 
concur.  J.  B.  L.  is  a  friend  to  labour-  and  la- 
bourers. His  songs  are  in  praise  of  the  former, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  latter.  We 
subjoin  one  as  a  specimen. 


SOX  a. 

Toil  on,  toil  on !  the  golden  age. 

The  poet's  scomM  Action, 
Is  yet  to  come  and  bear  the  cross 

Of  Labour's  crucifixion ! 
I  care  not  for  the  nuggets  found. 

The  gold  for  which  you've  panted ; 
If  happiness  remains  unfound. 

The  rarest  nugget's  wanted] 

Though  streams  were  changed  to  liquid  gold, 

And  pearls  lay  thick  around  us ; 
They  need  not  make  us  wiser  men, 

Nor  happier  than  they  found  us ; 
Men  sell  their  souls  for  love  of  gain, 

Till  God  by  gold's  supplanted ; 
Yet  happiness  remains  unfound, — 

The  rarest  nugget's  wanted ! 

A  painted  bubble  floats  to  view, 

With  eager  eyes  men  watch  it, 
And  vainly  chase  the  empty  prize. 

Exploded  ere  they  catch  it. 
Delve,  delve  I  and  rock  your  cradled  ore. 

Till  honesty's  recanted ; 
Fill,  fill  your  cofiers  to  the  brim — 

And  still  the  nugget's  wanted ! 
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Bailway  Fassengen*  ABsuranoe  Company.  —  At  the 
eii^hth  half-yearly  meeting,  held  at  the  offices,  3,  Old 
Broad-street,  on  7th  Sept.  1853,  a  report  was  read,  of 
whi<:h  the  following  is  the  substance : — 

The  Directors  congratulate  the  Proprietors  on  a  most 
sat !>s factory  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company 
during  the  last  six  months.  The  number  of  tickets  issued 
during  the.  half-year  to  the  30th  June  last,  as  compared 
-with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  previous  years, 
i.<*  OS  follows: — 


SiNOLR JOURNKY 

Tickets. 


Kxhibi-) 
lion  Yr.  I 

1^'»2 


IstClass  2d  Class 


18,979 
31.314 


40,77fi 
41,008 


3d  Class 


.'iS,238 
71.317 


DouBtR  Journey 
Tickets. 


latCls 


822 


2d  Cl9'5d  Cl8 


18 
1,413 
s.ir)! 


1,820 
4.H2S 

A.Hon 


"3^ 

.2  2 

•C  2 


2,30.5 
2,39S 
.3.930 


In  addition  to  these,  207  pei-sons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously insured  by  annual  tickets  have  renewed  their 
insurances  by  taking  policies  for  terms  of  years,  or  for 
life,  on  the  new  system,  which  makes  the  entire  number 
of  periodical  insurers  for  the  half-year  equivalent  to  4,143 


;  against  2,398  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  half-year 
not  included  in  the  above  comparative  statement  is  as 
follows : — For  terms  of  yeai*s,  00  ;  for  life,  by  one  pay- 
ment, 58 ;  for  life,  by  annual  payments  on  decreasing 
scale,  2Hi).  The  receipts  from  premiums  amount  to 
X'5,148  12s.  Id.,  against  jL'3,060  8s.  Id.  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  with  the  balance  brought  forward  show  a 
total  of  i6,303  18s.  Od.  to  the  credit  of  revenue  account 
on  the  30th  June.  The  disbursements  include  the  ordi- 
nary working  expenses  i,'2,0.iO  IGs.  lOd.;  payments  for 
compensation  XM,001  13s.  7d.  (including  i;l, 000  paid  to 
the  executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  Director  of  the 
(ireat  Western  Railway,  whose  melancholy  death  occurred 
just  previous  to  the  last  meeting,)  and  a  sum  of  j£150, 
which  hsa  been  transferred  to  the  capital  account,  in 
order  to  commence  the  liquidation  of  the  preliminarj'  ex- 
penses. The  Directors  hope  to  be  enabled  to  set  asido 
a  sum  regularly  for  this  purpose  in  future  years,  so  ns  to 
create  a  reserve  in  the  capital  fund  sufficient  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  any  future  calls  on  the  shares.  The  sum  of 
j£l,C91  bs.  Id.  thus  remains  at  the  credit  of  revenue  ac- 
count, which,  with  i.'H20  9s*.  4d.  due  from  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  and  Agents,  makes  a  balance  of 
£2,517  17s.  6d.|  out  of  which  the  Directors  recommend 
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thft  payment  of  interest  on  the  paid  up  capital  for  the 
half-year,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income  tax,  which  will  leave  a  surplus  of  X*2,217  17s.  5d. 
to  meet  any  claims  that  may  arise,  and  the  charges  for 
commission  and  government  duty  not  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year.    Of  this  balance,  the  sum  of  jEl,0'.i4  has 
been  invested  in  the  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  annuities, 
KO  as  to  be  available  in  the  event  of  any  claim  from 
insurances  yet  unexpired.    The  sum  of  X*l,»01  13s.  7d., 
which  has  been  disbursed  during  the  half-year,  has  been 
paid  as  compensation  for  one  fatal  case,  and  eighteen 
claims  for  personal  injury,  and  while  forming  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  amount  received,  it  atfords  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  Company,  and 
its  means  of  alleviating,  by  pecimiary  assistance,  the  dis- 
tress consequent    upon  railway    accidents.    The   total 
number  of  claims  on  the  Company  since  its  establishment 
have  been  21  for  fatal  cases,  and  840  cases  of  personal 
injury,  involving  the  payment  of  Jt'l  1,240  2s.   lOd.  for 
compensation,  and  medical  and  other   expenses.    The 
Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Shareholders  to  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
now  avail  themselves  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
insurance  to  railway  accidents,  first  offered  by  this  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  best  proof  of  its  growing  appreciation 
by  the  public.    No  effort  has  been  spared  to  adapt  the 
system  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  each  individual  —  to 
the  occasional  traveller,  who  can  obtain  its  advantages  by 
a  slight  addition  to  his  railway  fare,  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  means  enable  them  to  insure  by  a  single  payment 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  without  further  trouble. 
The  Directors  are  happy  to  state,  that  on  the  opening 
of  tlie  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Itailway, 
the  Directors  of  that  line  consented  to  the  issue  of  the 
Company's  tickets  at  their  stations,  and  the  sole  excep- 
tions to  the  univereal  establishment  of  tlie  system  on  all 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  Brighton  and 
South  Eastern  lines,  whose  Directors  still  hesitate  to 
afford  the  public  tlio  privilege  of  insuring  against  those 
accidents,  to  which,  as  has  recently  been  shown,  pas- 
sengers are  equally  exposed  on  those  lines  as  on  others. 
The  Directors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Railway,  and  to  all  the  other  Railway  Doanls  with  which 
they  are  in  friendly  communication.     They  feel  equally 
indebted  to  the  various  officers  of  the  different  Companies, 
and  to  the   Managers  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House, 
through   whose  kind  assistance  the  business  has  been 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  efliciency  of  the  Compiuiy  so 
materially  promoted. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

William  J.  Vian,  Secretary. 

Age  Insnraiice  Company. — Kxtract^s  from  the  Report  of 
the  Directors,  read  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  September 
27, 1853.  The  business  and  progress  of  the  Company  during 
the  past  year  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
The  accounts  have  been  made  out  as  embracing  transactions 
from  18th  of  August,  1852,  to  the  15th  of  August,  18r).*3, 
within  which  period  065  proposals  were  received  for  As- 
surances, to  the  amount  of  iil47,340,  of  which  454  have 
been  accepted  and    completed,  assuring    the    sum    of 
ill  14,410.    In  addition  to  which.  Assurances  to  the  in- 
dustrial classes  have  been  completed  within  the  last  three 
months,  when  eperatlons  in  this  department  were  com- 
menced, for  a  sum  exceeding  jQ22,000.    The  yearly  pre- 
miums  on  existing  policies,  within  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  i:0,O27  4s.  lid.,  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
business  done  during  the  preceding  eighteen  months, 
amounting  to  ^3,482  4s.  (and  of  which  the  first  Report 
was  published  last  year),  shows,  as  to  the  time  within 
which  the  respective  amounts  were  produced,  the  business 
of  the  last  year  to  have  more  than  doubled  the  preceding 
one.    The  Directors  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude, 
that  the  Company,  in  various  cases,  during  the  year,  has 
escaped  heavy  losses  by  caution  and  judicious  care,  and 
they  have  had  only  one  claim  of  X*30()  to  pay.    Two  other 
claims,  of  j£100  each,  have  been  recognised,  and  will  be 
paid  in  due  course.    Thesa.8ums  constitute  the  losses 


they  hare  sustained.    Keepuig  in  view  the  importiiuct'  r.f 
forming  Chief  Agencies  in  the  principal  towns  of  ilie 
United  Kingdom,  the  Directors  have  much  satisfaction  in 
stating,  that  tliey  have  succeeded  fully  to  their  wishes, 
and  have  made  excellent  arrangements  in  ManchesUr. 
Liverpool,  Hull,  Sunderland,  Aberdeen,  Ipswich,  &c.,  till 
of  which  promise  ample  returns  for  the  expense  incamrd. 
They  have  also  directed  attention  to  the  Continent,  anil 
have  established  a  Branch  at  Brussels,  under  the  ni(>»t 
favourable  auspices,  with  Agencies  tlironghont  the  Bel- 
gian prorinces.   A  Branch  O^ce  has  also  been  estahbslicl 
in  the  East  of  London,  and  Agencies  in  difierent  pans  oi 
the  metropolis,  which  are  not  only  likely  to  become  im 
portant  auxiliaries  in  extending  the  general  operations  of 
the  Company,  but  also  a  great  blessing  to  the  bdnstrial 
classes,  who  are  availing  themselves,  in  large  numberi,of 
the  benefits  which  life  assurance  is  capable  of  oonfenin?. 
The  plans  for  the  operations  of  the  Company  during  tiit* 
ensuing  year,  have  been  laid  on  a  judicious  and  compre- 
hensive basis ;  and  whilst  nothing  shall  be  wanting  od 
the  part  of  the  Directors  to  promote  the  benefits  of  the 
Shareholders  and  the  Assured,  yet  all  are  deeply  interesteil 
in  the  extension  of  the  business  of  the  Company,  and  aiv 
earnestly  requested  to  aid,  by  their  efforts  and  inflaencf, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  in  view.    The  Directurs. 
in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the  younger  offieeN 
have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  groundless  sUk 
ments  put  forth  by  the  older  Companies,  and  to  the  no- 
generous  attempts  made  to  damage  the  former  in  public* 
estimation.    After  due  consideration,  however,  theytliiDk 
it  better  to  abstain  from  expression  of  their  own  views  fur 
the  present,  and  merely  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Seleci 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  "Assnnui" 
Associations.'*    The  Report  states — "  There  is  one  snb- 
ject  which  has  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  dnrins 
your  Committee's  inquiry,  and  which  has  partly  ari^^ 
from  the  Act  of  1844,  that  tliey  cannot  pass  it  over  withoat 
some  remarks,  riz.  the  differences  of  opinion  and  nevs 
entertained  by  the  two  great  classes  of  ofiices,  the  one  in- 
cluding those  established  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1H44,  and  completely  registered  under  that  Act,  an  J  thf 
other  those  established  prior  to  that  date,  and  not  >o 
registered.    Your  Committee  have  arrived  at  the  con 
elusion,  that  in  mtmy  wa^-s  that  distinction  has  oper/tt^ 
prejudicially,  and  that  it  would  be  eminently  to  the  adTai;. 
ta^^e  of  the  ofiices  tliemselves,  as  well  as  to  the  public  &t 
Inrgo,  if  all  Insurance  Companies  could  be  brought  nndcr 
one  law,  leaving  each  Company  to  reconmiend  itself  to 
the  public  on  its  own  merits."    By  this  recommendation, 
it  appears  tliat  the  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ^MUr 
surveillance  should  be  exercised  over  the  old  as  over  th*- 
new  Offices ;   and  the  next  paragraph  of  their  Pn-jHrt 
plainly  proves  the  tmfounded  nature  of  the  rept-Atfd 
calumnies  published  against  the  latter.     The  l^p^rt 
proceeds — "AVith  regard  to  the  general  condition  «f 
existing  Companies,  so  far  as  any  e\idence  has  been  Isi.i 
before  your  Committee,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  report, 
that  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  they  had  been  led  to  W- 
lieve,  before  they  entered  upon  their  inquiir,"    The 
Directors  have  not  this  year  incurred  the  expense  of  & 
valuation  of  their  existing  assurances  and  premiuniN  a^ 
such  a  coiu^e  is  not  or&iarily  adopted,  except  f*»r  thr 
ptu*poses  of  declaring  a  bonus,  or  ascertaining  at  a  tiicd 
period  the  condition  of  the  Company  ;  the  latter  was  the 
object  of  the  last  year's  valuation,  but  as  the  busine>>  uf 
the  Company  has  progressed  so  satisfactorily,  the  Direot'^is 
deem  it  only  necessary  to  submit  an  accouiU  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year,      llie  DirPi*:T< 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  late  invaluable  Seoretarr. 
Mr.  Hoare,  to  whom  the  Company  itself  may  be  said  t*^ 
have  owed  its  existence  and  the  elements  of  its  succe^^. 
In  the  selection  of  his  successor,  tliey  have  been  fortunau' 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  a  jjenil'- 
man  previously  connected  with  tlie  oflice  as  .\ssi<iaj  t 
Secretary,  and   whose    talents,    energies,  and  gentr*! 
acquaintance  with  Assurance  business,  render  him  h*  :hl; 
qualified  for  the  appointment. 
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BRITISH  AGRICULTURE;   ITS   FAULTS   AND  PROSPECTS. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  writer  upon 
agriculture,  that  the  mode  in  which  farm  opera- 
tions have  in  all  ages  been  carried  on  has  depended 
upon  three  causes: — the  demand  for  food,  the 
facihty  with  which  labour  can  be  procured,  and 
the  supply  of  manure.  This  statement  is,  we 
beheve,  quite  correct,  excepting  in  those  unnatural 
cases  in  which  the  object  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  is  not  simply  to  produce  food,  but  in  which 
some  secondary  object  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
importance. 

For  example,  in  the  young  days  of  the  world, 
when  the  mouths  of  the  consumers  and  the  hands 
of  the  labourers  were  few,  and  when  likewise 
comparatively  few  domesticated  animals  (at  this 
early  period  the  only  source  of  manure)  were  in 
existence,  there  was  no  cropping,  nor  any  arable 
tillage  of  the  soil.  These  were  the  pastoral  days, 
and  the  husbandman  either  wandered  at  will  over 
a  large  tract  of  groimd,  or,  if  he  had  bounds,  they 
were  very  wide  ones,  and  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
duced from  so  great  an  area  very  trifling.  Along 
with  his  cattle  and  his  goats,  die  two  sources  of 
his  food  and  his  raiment,  the  pastoral  patriarch 
wandered  from  one  spot  of  natural  grass  to  the 
other.  By  so  doing  he  obtained  sufficient  for  main- 
taining his  family ;  he  had  neither  labour  nor  manure 
at  his  command  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  To  this  day 
such  is  the  agriculture  of  some  of  the  Tatars. 

As  population  increased,  so  also  would  the  de- 
mand for  food  and  the  supply  of  labour.  The 
various  cereals  would  have  been  observed  to  grow 
wild,  and  the  wandering  patriarch  would  discover 
in  their  grains  a  large  supply  of  nutritious  food ; 
he  would  employ  his  additional  hands  in  breaking 
up  the  soil,  and  then  in  artificially  cultivating 
these :  this  he  would  do,  as  even  yet  is  very  often 
done,  year  after  year,  until  the  exhausted  soil 
refused  even  to  yield  seed  for  seed.  The  spot 
would  then  be  deserted,  and  after  a  time  it  would 
be  discovered  that  the  soil  had  again  become  fertile. 
No  wonder  that  the  rude  agriculturist  thought 
that  his  land  was  refreshed  by  rest,  and  that  the 
system  of  fallows  became  a  favourite  one.  Many 
British  farmers  fallow  yet,  and  pay  rent  for  ground 
from  which  they  receive  no  crop. 
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At  length  the  increasing  flow  of  population 
demanded  more  food  than  could  be  obtained  from 
this  partial  culture  of  the  land.  Im  a  lucky  hour 
it  was  discovered  that  the  restoration  of  fertility, 
that  required  years  of  fallow,  could  be  at  once 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  excrementitious 
animal  and  putrefying  vegetable  substances. 

The  more  of  such  matter  a  farmer  could  procure 
the  greater  amount  of  food  could  he  produce. 
Accordingly,  among  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
farmers,  ways  and  means  have  been  contrived  of 
supporting  a  greater  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
than  was  before  thought  possible.  Excrementi- 
tious matter  has  also  been  purchased  from  without, 
bones  have  found  a  ready  market,  and  guano,  the 
excrement  of  sea- fowls,  has  been  largely  purchased. 
Many  of  our  modem  agriculturists,  excited  by  the 
demand  for  food,  an'd  aided  by  additional  labour 
and  an  increased  supply  of  manure,  have  produced 
a  much  larger  amount  of  food  from  a  given  area 
than  was  ever  done  before.  Such  are  called  high 
farmers.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  they 
constitute  a  very  small  minority  of  those  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  for  one  who  farms 
highly,  there  are  hundreds  who  manage  their  land 
little  better  than  when  labour  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, population  small,  and  the  supply  of  manure 
trifling ;  and  there  are  even  still  some  who  con- 
duct their  rural  afliedrs  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  patriarchs. 

It  is  clear  that  if  every  farmer  in  this  country 
farmed  in  the  manner  the  high  farmers  do,  the 
supply  of  food  would  be  greatly  increased ;  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  there  is  a  limit,  and  a  very 
near  one,  to  high  farming.  Only  so  many  animals 
can  be  kept  upon  an  arable  farm,  and  the  supply 
of  manure  from  without  has  a  very  limited  bound ; 
on  the  other  hand,  our  population  is  weekly, 
daily,  hourly  increasing.  How  are  these  addi- 
tional mouths  to  be  fed  ?  Is  it  possible  that  when 
high  farming  has  become  the  rule — if  it  ever  do 
— that  then  this  country  (and  ultimately  the 
whole  world)  will  have  as  many  of  a  population 
as  it  can  keep  in  existence  ? 

Before  attempting  a  solution  of  such  questions, 
it  YnU.  be  as  well  to  consider  what  is  the  action  of 
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the  soil  and  air  upon  the  growing  plant,  what  is 
the  action  of  the  vegetable  upon  tl;e  animal  that, 
eats  it;  and  what  is  the  action  of  fallows  and 
manure  upon  the  soil.  If  a  farmer,  even  if  he 
belong  (save  to  a  very  small  minority)  to  the  high 
farmers,  be  asked  these  questions,  he  will  reply, 
that  fallows  rest  land,  that  manures  stimulate  it ; 
and  as  for  the  two  former  queries,  that  no  man 
does  know,  and  that  no  man  ever  will  know. 

The  few  scientific  men  who  have  attended  to 
farming  maintain  that  the  farmers'  opinion  regard- 
ing the  action  of  fallow  and  manure  is  altogether 
erroneous,  and  that  a  tolerably  clear  answer  may 
be  given  to  those  questions  vhich  they  maintain 
are  unanswerable.  If  the  farmer  be  right,  then 
the  time  is  at  h-.ind  when  the  producing  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil  will  have  reached  their  maximum ; 
but  if  the  man  of  science  be  correct,  that  day  is 
far  distant.  It  is  important  to  know  who  is  right. 
We  have  only  space,  however,  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  scientific  man's  view  of  the  matter. 

The  time,  he  says,  undoubtedly  was,  when  this 
earth  had  no  soil,  but  when  its  sutface  was  a  bare 
rock,  similar  to  that  which  its  subsoil  would  now 
present  were  the  soil  taken  away.  Upon  this 
rock,  lichens,  mosses,  ice.  might  grow,  and  the 
whole  would,  of  course,  be  surrounded  by  the 
atmosphere  and  by  moisture.  A  bare  rock,  of 
course,  signifies  one  that  presents  a  hard  surface, 
not  a  crumbling  mass.  This  rock,  this  atmosphere, 
and  this  water  were,  as  water,  atmosphere,  and 
the  sabsoil  now  are,  composed  of  certain  element- 
ary bodies,  to  which,  in  place  of  their  scientific 
names,  we  will  give  the  names  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  £, 
and  F.  The  reason  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  rock  is 
hard  is  partly  that  its  elements  have  been  com- 
bined together  under  great  pressure,  and  partly 
that  they  are  combined  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  insoluble  in  water.  The  elements  on  the 
surface,  however,  do  eventually  combine  with 
those  of  the  air  and  the  moisture,  and  form  a 
crumbling  mass,  some  of  whose  compounds  are 
soluble  in  water.  This  is  soil.  If  we  place  a 
piece  of  rock  in  the  air  now-a-days,  precisely  the 
same  change  takes  place,  and  an  identical  proceed- 
ing is  every  moment  going  on  in  the  subsoil, 
immediately  under  the  soil,  particularly  when  the 
soil  is  well  ploughed,  so  as  to  admit  the  access  of 
air  and  moisture. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  composition 
of  vegetables,  we  find  that  they,  too,  are  composed 
of  elements,  exactly  the  same  as  the  rocks,  the  air, 
and  the  moisture,  in  fact  of  A,  B,  G,  D,  E,  and  F.  If 
a  young  plant,  or  a  seed,  be  placed  in  soil  contain- 
ing those  elements,  it  can,  provided  they  are  in 
8ueh  a  state  of  combination  as  to  be  soluble  in  water ^ 
take  these  elements  from  the  soil,  add  them  to  its 
structure,  and  indeed  so  obtain  its  increased  struc- 
ture. The  difference  in  point  of  chemical  com- 
position of  a  wheat  plant,  or  a  turnip,  with  soil, 
is  the  same  as  between  John  Smith  in  a  black 
coat  and  John  Smith  in  a  blue  one. 

If  a  plant  be  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  soil  upon 
which  it  is  grown,  it  I'estores  to  it  all  the  elements 
that  it  took  from  it.  If,  however,  it  be  taken 
away,  it,  of  course,  carries  them  aU  off. 


Animals,  too,  are  composed  of  these  same  che- 
mical elements.  A,  B,  C,  1),  E,  and  F.  They,  how- 
ever, cannot  take  these  elements  from  tiiesoil, 
even  if  they  are  combined  so  as  to  be  soluble  in 
water ;  but  the  elements  must  have  been  passed 
through  a  vegetable.  When  an  animal  dies,  it 
returns  to  the  soil  all  that  the  vegetables,  from 
which  it  derived  its  structure,  took  away.  Bat 
portions  of  an  animal  die  continually,  and  are  cast 
off  as  excrementitious.  These  restore  to  the  soil, 
if  applied  to  it,  so  much  of  compounds  of  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  and  F. 

If  a  farmer,  then,  take  a  crop,  year  after  year, 
from  land,  and  consume  it  away  from  the  Lmd, 
he  every  year  carries  a  certain  weight  of  those 
elements  of  the  soil  that  are  soluble  in  water.  A 
portion  of  this  loss  is  supplied  by  the  gradual  de- 
composition of  the  subsoil ;  but  a  great  deal  more 
is  taJcen  away  by  continual  cropping,  than  is  in 
this  way  Udded;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  plants 
cannot  go  on  growing  in  this  soil.  If  it  lie  Mov 
for  a  time,  nothing  is  taken  away,  and  the  sob- 
soil  is  gt*adually  adding  something,  and  the  soil. 
at  length,  can  again  supply  food  to  a  crop.  Or  if 
excrementitious  matter,  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
very  elements  in  which  the  soil  ia  deficient,  in  a 
state  soluble  in  water,  be  added  to  it,  its  fertihtf 
is  at  once  restored. 

In  like  manner,  if  an  additional  quantity  of 
these  elements  be  afforded  in  the  foim  of  guano, 
and  the  like,  a  larger  crop  per  acre  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  high 
farmer,  whose  high  fanning  mainly  consists  in 
using  these  extraneous  manures,  obtains  about 
twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  bad  one. 

Assuming  all  the  above  to  be  correct,  it  beoooes 
an  important  question.  Con  science  find  other 
sources  of  those  elements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  ?  and 
can  she  suggest  means  for  making  these  same 
elements  in  ti^e  subsoil  form  such  combinations  u 
are  soluble  in  water,  more  rapidly  than  they  do 
at  present  ?  To  both  of  these  science  says,  Yes, 
and  were  farm  operations  in  this  country  ooi- 
ducted  upon  the  same  plan  as  printing,  or  doth- 
making  are,  we  might  confidently  look  forward  to 
an  immensely  increased  production  of  food.  And 
knowing  as  we  do  the  progressiye  nature  of  soienee, 
we  might  almost  hope  that  aa  the  demand  for  food 
increased,  so  also  would  improved  modes  of  scies* 
tific  culture.  Unfortunately,  however,  isnm% 
is  not  carried  on  in  this  country  upon  the  plan 
that  other  manufacturea  are ;  and  the  main  and 
sole  end  of  the  fanner  ia,  not  to  produce  as  mneh 
food  as  possible,  and  that  of  the  landowner,  in 
general^  is  absolutely  to  hinder  him  from  doing  so. 

In  the  unhappy  days  of  feudality,  a  ay«t«n 
which  those  connected  with  the  soil  will  still 
play  at,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  regarded  it «' 
the  means  of  keeping  fighting  vassals ;  and  tbe 
vassals  submitted  to  all  that  they  had  to  endure, 
partly  because  they  could  not  help  thcmaelTCS 
and  partly  because  they  oould  only  thus  obtain  an 
imperfect  kind  of  protection  for  their  lives.  Tbe 
whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietow. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  has  destroyed  feudality, 
but  the  owners  pf  the  soil  not  unnatorally  ^ 
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to  power.  The  vassals  became  the  tenant-farmers ; 
but,  as  a  body,  the  tenant-farmers  cannot  be  said 
to  have  emerged  from  vassalage.  Their  bodies, 
indeed,  are  tree ;  but  their  minds  are  enslaved. 
A  heavy  rent  is  not  exacted  —  from  taxes  which 
other  hard-working  subjects  have  to  pay, they  have 
been  and  are  exempt  —  most  unjust  monopolies 
have  been  enforced  for  their  benefit ;  and,  in  return, 
they  give  up  their  judgments  and  their  consciences 
in  order  that  the  landowners  may  retain  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  ancient  political  supremacy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  have  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own  in  politics ;  but  that  they  are 
driven  to  the  poll  with  exact  instructions  how  to 
vote.  And  in  many  instances  they  are  not  allowed 
to  have  a  religion  of  their  own.  To  expect  men 
thus  circumstanced  to  farm  well  and  scienti- 
fically, were  no  other  impediment  wanting,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Their  duty,  however,  is  quite 
as  much  to  sustain  the  landed  interest  as  to  pro- 
duce wheat  and  mutton. 

There  is,  too,  another  remnant  of  feudalism 
that  is  an  effectual  bar  to  all  good  farming  —  of 
course  we  refer  to  the  game  laws.  Modified  and 
greatly  amended  as  these  have  been,  we  believe 
there  are  few  unprejudiced  persons  practically 
familiar  with  rural  a^Eurs  who  do  not  believe 
their  existence  incompatible  with  any  intended 
agricultural  improvement.  The  argument  for  re- 
taining them,  when  contrasted  with  their  great 
and  manifold  evils,  altogether  falls  to  the  ground. 
All  the  advantage  that  they  possess  is,  that  they 
afford,  to  a  few  hundred  favoured  individuals,  the 
pleasure  of  putting  to  death,  during  a  few  weeks 
of  the  year,  a  number  of  wild  animab.  As  far  as 
shooting  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  exercise, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  were  the  game  laws  abo- 
lished, there  would  be  sufficient  game  left  to  give 
an  excitement  to  him  who  pursued  them.  For 
the  sake,  however,  of  affording  to  a  very  small 
minority  an  opportunity  of  committing  excessive 
slaughter,  we  deprive  the  farmer  of  the  fruits  of 
his  industry,  and  we  artificially  raise  the  price  of 
food  of  the  hard  working  man  of  this  realm. 
Every  shot  in  the  well-preserved  domain  not  only 
tells  of  a  dead  pheasant  or  a  mutilated  hare,  sent, 
for  a  momentary  sport,  to  linger  out  days  of  tor- 
tare  ere  death  by  starvation  free  it  from  its 
agonies,  but  it  also  speaks  of  the  young  ploughman 
toiling  on  the  treadmill  and  learning  vice,  for 
taking  a  partridge,  not  for  sport,  but  food ;  of  his 
lonely  and  heart-broken  wife  at  home;  of  a  farmer 
mined  to  give  his  landlord  three  weeks'  doubtiul 
fun ;  and  of  the  poor  artiaan,  whose  toil  makes  this 
country  what  it  is,  having,  at  least,  in  times  of 
hardship,  to  lay  by  the  loaf  in  the  cupboard,  his 
banger  and  his  children's  hunger  not  satisfied. 

But  our  business  here  is  only  to  glance  at  the 
effect  of  game  laws  upon  the  producers  of  food. 
Those  who  live  in  towns,  or  who  only  occasionally 
visit  the  country,  have  no  conception  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  damage  done  by  pheasants, 
hares,  and  rabbits  (partridges  arc  comparatively 
harmless),  when  these  vermin  are  proLeuted.  It 
is  not  only  what  they  destroy  that  has  come  to 


maturity,  that  does  the  mischief,  but  what  they 
destroy  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  had  a  field  situated  next  to  a 
wood,  the  proprietor  of  which  latter  would  persist 
in  protecting  pheasants  and  rabbits,  although  he 
knew  quite  well  that  they  would  live  entirely 
upon  our  crops.  (After  he  shot  them  we  may  men- 
tion that  he  sold  them.)  T^e  field  was  only 
about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  (save  one  little  bit 
otherwise  for  a  special  reason  cropped)  laid  down 
with  autumn-sown  wheat.  Early  m  spring  not  a 
blade  of  wheat  was  left,  and  we  were  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  plough  up  the 
field  for  another  crop.  We  determined  otherwise, 
and  kept  a  watch  upon  the  field,  with  a  gun,  day 
and  night.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  farther 
side  from  the  preserve,  we  had  a  pretty  good  crop, 
more,  indeed,  than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
from  the  centre  it  gradually  declined  towards  the 
preserve,  until  at  last  it  was  scarcely  worth  reap- 
ing. The  expense  of  the  watch  and  the  loss  were 
estimated  at  £35.  The  rent  of  the  land  was  £1 
per  acre.  Moreover  we  put  the  brutes  to  death 
every  time  that  we  had  an  opportunity,  a  thing 
which  an  ordinary  farmer  is  prohibited  firom 
doing. 

We  may  farther  mention,  as  illustrative  of  the 
opportunity  that  the  game  laws  afford  of  doing 
injustice,  that  this  same  proprietor  who  made  this 
preserve  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  his  estate,  in 
order  that  his  game  might  be  reared  at  our  ex- 
pense, on  the  opposite  verge  of  his  property  had 
another  preserve,  the  occupants  of  which  were 
destroying  the  crops,  and  it  was  said  ruining  a 
small  farmer  who  had  his  farm  adjoining. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  does  the  following 
extract,  from  Caird,  present:  he  is  speaking  of 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  upon  which 
the  farmers  were  suffering  gi'eat  distress,  where, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  one  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  parish  for  sustenance  money,  and 
where  the  game  was  so  protected,  that  so  late  as 
the  24th  of  January,  a  party  of  seven  guns  killed 
the  monstrous  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
head  of  game.  ''The  fields,"  writes  Caird,  ''are 
all  stuck  about  with  bushes  to  prevent  the  poach- 
ers netting,  and  the  farmers  feel  most  severely 
the  losses  that  they  sustain  in  order  that  their 
landlord  and  his  friends  may  not  be  deprived  of 
their  sport.  The  strict  preservation  of  game  on 
that  and  some  other  estates  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  was  described  to  us  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  as  "  completely  eating  up  the  tenant  farmer, 
and  against  which  no  m^  can  farm  or  live  upon 
a  farm."  It  is  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  "  and  men  who  might  have  made  a 
manful  struggle  against  blighted  crops  and  low 
prices,  are  overborne  by  a  burden  which  they  feel 
to  be  needlessly  infiicted,  and  of  which  they  dare 
not  openly  complain." 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  the  descendants  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that 
they  live  in  a  land  of  freedom,  should  suffer  a 
great  opprt38sion  and  a  crying  iuju**ticc,  and  ypt 
not  dare  to  complain. 

OnQ  would  thiak  thut  luakiuj  a  ].olilical  tool 
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of  the  farmer,  and  thereby  mining  his  independ- 
ence and  energy,  and  eating  down  a  good  share 
of  his  growing  crop  by  game,  were  sufficient  evils 
for  the  owners  of  land  to  bestow  upon  its  culti- 
vators.    There  is,  however,  another,  and  to  the 
inexperienced,   an   astounding   one.      We   have 
seen  that  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  consists 
in  taking  certain  elements,  which  we  have  called 
A,  B,  C  D,  E,  and  F  from  the  soil,  and  turning 
them  into  vegetables.      The  faster  a  man  does 
this,  the  better  farmer  he  is.     The  farmer's  busi- 
ness is  to  produce  crops,  and  surely  the  more  of 
them,   and  the   more  remunerative  they  are   to 
himself,  the  better,  not  only  for  him,  but  for  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  for  the  consumer.     And 
yet,  upon  almost  every  property,  the  farmer  is 
prohibited  under  a  severe  pecuniary  mulct  from 
doing  this.     The  kind  of  prohibition  altogether 
varies  upon  different   properties,  and  sometimes 
oppose  one  another.     Thus,  upon  one  estate  the 
farmers  may  not  grow  potatoes,  upon  another  flax 
is   prohibited,   wheat  upon  some  may   only  be 
grown  once  in  six  years  on  the  same  field ;  on 
one  estate  admirably  suited  perhaps  for  the  growth 
of  hay,  no  hay  is  idlowed  to  be  sold ;  in  fact,  the 
catalogue  is  endless,  but  all  with  one  intention, 
that  of  tyrannically  hindering  the  farmer  from 
making  as  much  money  as  he  can. 

In  no  business,  save  that  of  ftirming,  would 
Buch  proceedings  be  tolerated  for  a  day.  If  any 
one  went  to  hire  a  house  in  a  town,  and  were 
told  that  he  must  use  the  best  drawing-room 
only  twice  in  the  quarter,  or  the  big  bed-room 
but  once  in  a  month,  he  would  consider  the  pro- 
prietor a  lunatic,  and  have  nothing  to  do  w^th 
him.  Or  if  a  man  goes  to  borrow  a  book  from  a 
library,  he  never  bargains  that  he  will  only  read 
an  hour  a  day  in  it.  No  man  when  he  hires 
business  premises,  stipulates  to  do  anything  more 
than  pay  the  rent.  And  yet  proprietors  of  land 
and  their  agents,  stipulate  for  all  kinds  of  useless 
and  absurd  restrictions,  and  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  that  the  farmers  submit  to  them  without  a 
murmur. 

It  is  true  that  they  very  often  do  not  observe 
them,  and  frequently  if  they  arc  obedient  and 
discreet  tenants,  this  is  winked  at.  But  in  this 
case  they  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  factor 
and  the  landlord.  The  reason  assigned  for  these 
restrictions  is,  fear  that  the  tenant  will  exhaust 
the  soil.  This,  when  fallows  were  believed  to 
rest  the  land,  and  manTp:*e  to  stimulate  it,  was  an 
opinion  that  might  be  taken  up;  but  now  that 
the  true  action  of  the  soil  upon  the  plant  is 
well  understood,  it  is  simply  preposterous.  This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  great 
evil  that  weighs  upon  the  farming  of  this  country. 
It  is,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  proprietors  of 
estates  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  science  of 
agriculture,  and  very  few  to  become  acquainted 
with  even  the  practical  details,  that  their  farmers 
understand. 

The  due  management  of  a  largo  landed  pro- 
perty is  indeed  a  very  difficult  matter.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice 
of  farming,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  business-like 


habits.  Too  often,  as  we  have  paid,  the  propri- 
etors know  nothing,  and  care  to  know  nothlDs; 
regarding  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  too  many 
have  been  bred  up  in  the  notion,  that  thoee  under- 
neath them  are  made  of  inferior  clay,  and  very 
many  never  attend  to  their  own  concerns  at  all. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  make  about  as  good 
landlords  as  royal  dukes  do  generals.  In  looking 
through  Caird's  report  on  the  state  of  English 
agriculture,  it  is  amazing  to  find  so  few  estates 
the  management  of  which  can  be  commendod. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  ^^\\^ 
lington. 

The  Duke  could  not  be  expected  to  know  much 
about  farming,  and  therefore  the  manner  in  which 
the  farmers  conducted  their  operations  on  the 
estate  of  Strathfieldsaye  was  not  good,  no  nwt 
crops  being  grown,  and  therefore  little  stak 
fattened.  But  the  land  is  a  very  heavy  clay,  and 
such  as  is  permanently  improved  by  drmage, 
and  the  Duke  drained  it  all  at  his  own  expense. 
It  is  also  permanently  improvable  by  Uming, 
and  therefore  the  Duke  limed  it.  He  renewed 
or  rebuilt  all  the  farmhouses,  and  gave  to  each 
farm  a  substantial  set  of  offices.  He  built 
also  comfortable  cottages  for  the  labourers,  and  to 
prevent  the  farmers  from  exacting  too  much  rent. 
all  the  labourers  held  their  houses  direct  Irom 
him,  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

The  best  managed  estate  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.     Whenever  a  farm  on  it  is  to 
be  let,  it  is  valued  and  let  on  a  lease  at  a  com 
rent.     All  draining,  repairing  of  fences,  and  the 
like,  are  done  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  land- 
lord's expense.      No  game  is  protected,  and  its 
corresponding    nuisance,    hedge-row  timber,  is 
absent.      The  farmhouses  and  buildings  are  un- 
necessarily good,  and  five  years'  rent  are  some- 
times expended  upon  them.     All  the  labourers 
have  comfortable  cottages,  and  hold  direct  from 
the  Duke.     A  system  of  husbandry  is  prescribed, 
but  not  an  arbitrary  one,  but  differing  according 
to  the  supposed  capabilities  of  the  soil  in  different 
farms.     A  lai^  home  farm  is  kept  on  hand,  and 
interesting  experiments  made,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenantry  and  the  public.     So  liberal  are  the 
conditions   of  the  letting,  that  sometimes  two 
white  crops  are  allowed  to  succeed  one  another, 
and  if  a  tenant  wishes  an  innovation  he  has  only 
to  apply  for,  and  if  his  request  be  reasonable  to 
get,  permission.     Last  and  not  least,  infant  and 
common  schools  are  plentifiilly  afforded,  to  the 
support  of  which  the  Duke  contributes  one  por- 
tion, and  the  parents  of  the  children  the  other. 
To  use  the  words   of  Caird,   *•  Recognising,  in 
their  fullest  extent,  the   responsibilities  of  his 
high  position,  he  rests  himself  not  on  the  posses- 
sion of  great  wealth  or  the  pride  of  ancestry,  but 
on  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  secure 
the  confidence  of  his  tenantry,  and  engage  the 
affectionate  respect  of   the    labourers.     H  ^^ 
should  venture   to  say  to  other  landlords,  *t''J 
thou  and  do  likewise,'  we  may  be  met  with  the 
reply,  that  they  have  not  equal  means  at  their 
disposal.      Let  the    same    circumstances  which 
limit  or  extend  their  property,  limit  or  extend 
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the  claims  upon  their  justice,  and  great  although 
the  expenditure  of  the  Duke  may  be,  it  is  go- 
verned by  that  prudent  foresight*  and  adherence 
to  economical  principles,  which,  while  it  provides 
for  a  fair  return  from  the  investment,  at  the  same 
time  draws  forth  the  intelligent  energies  of  those 
who  share  in  the  prosperity  thereby  created." 

Such  a  mode  of  management  is,  however,  al- 
together exceptional.  We  may  take  as  an 
instance  of  what  are  considered  pretty  well,  or 
rather  very  well  managed  estates,  that  of  SiT 
James  Graham,  at  Netherby,  a  property  which 
has,  during  the  present  proprietorship,  been  very 
much  improved.  Sir  James  is  a  wonderfully 
astute  man,  of  indefatigable  business  habits,  and 
anxious  to  head  the  liberal  party.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  wonder  that  his  mode  of  management  is 
more  liberal  than  that  of  many  other  landowners. 
He  drains  his  land,  but  charges  the  tenant  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  outlay.  The  fences  are  well  kept, 
but  it  is  by  the  tenantry,  "  in  addition  to  their 
rent."  In  practice  a  good  tenant  is  not  much 
interfered  with,  but  the  stipulations  as  to  manage- 
ment are  most  stringent.  There  has  been  no 
re -adjustment  of  rent.  Eoads  and  embankments 
have  been  made,  but  to  make  them  the  labour  of 


the  tenants  is  exacted.  The  farmers  are  allowed 
to  kill  hares  and  rabbits,  provided  they  me  neither 
snares  nor  guns,  and  in  return  for  this  great  con- 
cession, are  expected  to  protect  the  game,  for  the 
amusement  of  him,  his  family,  and  Mends;  and 
to  summarily  dismiss  any  of  those  servants  who 
may,  in  the  slightest  degree,  violate  the  game  laws. 
Lastly,  he  recommends  his  tenantry  to  adopt  the 
agriculture  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  **  to  plough 
less  and  graze  more." 

To  conclude,  however,  we  firmly  believe  that 
as  long  as  the  farmer  is  made  a  political  serf,  as 
long  as  his  crops  are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
protected  game,  and  as  long  as  the  pfoprietors 
will  not  learn  farming,  and  impose  restrictions  on 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  so  long  will  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  not  produce  that  amount  of 
food  that  it  might.  The  time  will  come,  when 
the  law  will  at  last  in  good  earnest  protect  the 
farmer.  That  time  may  be  distant,  for  prejudices 
of  education,  and  long-continued  habit,  render 
even  the  best  of  us  blind  to  the  wrong  and  injus- 
tice that  we  are  committing.  Meantime  we  may 
deduce  this  lesson,  that  moral  dignity,  intelligence, 
happiness,  and  success  are  only  compatible  with 
the  prevalence  of  liberty  and  justice. 
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The  news  of  De  Wode*s  designs,  strange  as  they 
might  seem,  were  speedily  verified.  At  first,  on 
William  returning  to  the  banquet  hall,  and  giving 
Sir  Hubert  the  information,  he  had  laughed  loudly 
in  scorn ;  but  on  the  morrow  the  watermark  had 
risen  fully  a  foot  upon  the  rock,  and  was  going 
on  with  hourly  increase,  until  a  shadow  seemed 
fast  settling  even  on  the  faces  of  the  bold- 
est. The  English  were  seen  toiling  busily  in  the 
entrenchments  they  were  casting  up ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  chance  of  the  Scotch  knight  sallying  out 
and  attempting  to  pierce  the  embankment  by 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  damming  up  the 
waters,  a  strong  detachment  showed  itself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  furnished  'with  boats,  and 
ready  on  the  instant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
castle  being  left  comparatively  defenceless,  as  in 
such  a  case  it  necessarily  would  be,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  the  garrison  being  barely  suffi- 
cient, even  in  fuU  force,  to  man  the  walls.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  prospects  of  the  devoted 
little  band  seemed  gloomy  enough. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  second  day  thereafter, 
and  by  this  time  the  accumulation  of  the  waters 
had  been  such,  that  the  lower  esplanade  of  the  i 
castle   was    entirely   flooded,   and    William    de , 
Graeme,  as  he  wandered  about  with  a  visage  of  { 
spectral  woe,  beheld  the  lost  remnant  of  the  turf 
boweTi  0Q  dear  from  association,  washed  into  the  | 


tide.  Even  in  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his 
position,  the  good  Sir  Hubert  had  noticed  the 
youth's  abstraction  and  misery,  and  had  once  or 
twice  addressed  him  on  the  score ;  but  William 
only  gave  a  reckless  or  a  bitter  reply,  and  evaded 
the  subject  farther.  He  was  heedless  of  danger, 
and  without  a  spark  of  interest  in  life;  doing 
nought,  but  conceiving  plans  of  desperation  for 
extricating  his  uncle  from  present  perils,  or  en- 
gaging to  excess  in  the  martial  exercises  which 
the  garrison,  in  their  cooped-up  position,  were 
constantly  obliged  to  use.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  question,  the  heat  had  become  in- 
tense— the  brown  moor,  the  parched  hill-sides,  and 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  loch  seemed  burning  under 
a  universal  glare.  William,  tired  and  oppressed, 
retreated  to  the  shade  of  his  chamber.  In  pas- 
sing wearily  up  the  corkscrew  stair,  he  accident- 
ally won  a  glimpse,  through  a  doorway  half-a-jar, 
and  beheld  there  his  cousin  Isabella  in  tears,  and 
Walter  half-kneeling  beside  her,  and  fondly 
holding  her  hand.  The  Lady  Jane,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, was  by  their  side,  regarding  them  with 
strong  interest.  William's  proud  heart  swelled  as 
he  increased  his  pace ;  and  on  gaining  seclusion, 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch.  With  a  strange 
forgetfulness  of  his  own  baneful  inconstancy,  he 
muttered  something  amounting  to  the  old  adage, 
**  varium  et  mutabile,"  &c,    And  with  that  he  re- 
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Signed  himself  to  the  most  oomplete  and  gloomy 
prostration  of  spirit.  In  the  gulf  in  which  he 
was  now  plunged,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  all 
energy  for  anything  farther  like  decision ;  and  if 
it  pleased  not  Heaven,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  to  extricate  him,  there  he  should  lie  await- 
ing the  ultimate  fiat  of  doom. 

In  such  a  mood  was  he  discovered  by  "Walter, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  hour,  entered  the  same 
chamber.  They  had  exchanged  but  a  few  brief 
sentences  for  some  days  past.  Walter  looked 
at  his  comrade  curiously,  while  the  latter  turned 
on  him  a^lood-shot  look,  which,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  little  apartment,  was  like  a  glare  of  sullen 
menace.  Upon  this,  Walter,  who  seemed  un- 
usually flushed,  conceived  it  proper  to  call 
William  somewhat  to  task,  by  saying,  "  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  fact,  William  de  Qraeme,  that,  for 
several  days,  I  have  been  the  object  of  either 
your  contempt,  or  your  aversion,  or  both.  Now 
will  it  please  you  to  set  yourself  upright,  and  de- 
liver yourself  in  knight-like  fashion  of  the  thing 
wherein  I  have  done  offence." 

It  wanted  but  such  a  fillip  to  rouse  the  fiery 
heat  of  William's  temper.  The  suppressed  pas- 
sion rose  boiling  over  in  an  instant ;  and,  flinging 
his  lower  limbs  from  the  couch,  he  sat  up  as  re- 
quested, and  looked  Walter  full  in  the  face.  The 
latter  by  this  time  had  become  deadly  pole  through 
excitement. 

"  You  shall  not  have  the  advantoge  of  me  in 
boldness,  I  vow,"  replied  William,  when  his  tongue 
could  find  words  to  give  his  fire  expression. 
"  The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  you  have 
galled  me  in  a  point  where  I  feel  more  keenly 
than  the  Arab  steed  does  the  lancing  steel.  You 
have  dared  to  love  my  cousin  Isabella,  sir ;  you 
have  dared  to  advance  your  love  in  form,  sir; 
and,  perhaps,  your  advances  have  had  success, 
sir :  but  you  are  now  to  know  that  you  have 
trodden  on  ground  that  was  devoted,  as  I  once 
told  you,  exclusively  to  me,  and  you  have  plucked 
a  flower  I  had  vowed  should  bloom  in  my  crest 
alone.  It  may  be  mortiflcation  to  me  to  tell  you 
all  this ;  but  it  may  do  you  some  good  to  know 
it,  and  to  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  tell  you 
not  with  the  coupled  purpose  of  desiring  to  con- 
test your  victory.  You  are  welcome  both  to  it 
and  Its  fruits.  Remember,  I  envy  you  not.  I 
shall  win  laurels  and  a  place  in  the  world,  that 
may  well  suffice  to  raise  me  above  so  vulgar  an 
emotion."  ^ 

And  with  this  magnificent  speech,'  the  cavalier 
was  striding  haughtily  to  the  door,  when  Walter 
calmly  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 

"  William,"  he  said,  gravely,  '*  is  it  possible 
you  can  treat  your  own  fair  fame  so  infamously, 
as  calmly  to  avow  that  you  love  your  cousin  Isa- 
bella ?  Does  this  not  involve  you  in  the  guilt  of 
peijury  to  others,  whom  you  have  adjured,  in 
every  solemn  name,  to  confide  in  your  truth  ? " 

"It  matters  nothing,"  answered  William, 
though  blushing  scarlet  at  the  charge.  "  I  tell 
you,  Walter,  that,  if  hitherto  it  has  been  my 
nature  to  be  subject  to  winds  of  passion,  I  may 
be  severely  blamed,  but  I  must  be  acquitted  of 


deliberate  design  to  deceive.  No  one  moTuni 
more  bitterly  tban  do  I  over  the  infatuations  to 
which  I  have  been  successively  subject." 

"  And,"  put  in  Walter,  with  a  slight  smile, 
**  fear  you  not  that  the  present  may  be  but  an- 
other infatuation  added  to  the  list,  and  that 
Heaven  may  have  been  kind  in  thwartbg  iti  pro- 
gress?" 

"You  may  have  some  right  to  say  so,  ftm 
what  the  past^  tells  you,"  rejoined  William ;  "but 
if  the  heai-t  of  man  have  ever  conceived,  and  foi- 
tered,  and  been  moved  to  its  depths  by  such  s 
passion  of  love,  (and  here  he  used  the  vehement 
gestures  and  look  dictated  by  his  full  and  buntiof 
heart,)  as  that  with  which  I  adore  my  lovelr 
cousin,  the  very  shadow  of  her  figure,  the  wund 
of  her  footstep,  and  the  utterance  of  her  name— 
and  if,  yet,  that  passion  be  not  worthy  of  depend- 
ence, or  its  steadfastness,  then  I  resign  fot  erer 
all  claim  to  human  trust,  and  aU  seU'-rehsnoe  on 
mine  own  purposes." 

"But  think  of  what  lies  in  the  way,"  arged 
Walter,  earnestly,  and,  I  believe,  unwlfishly; 
"the  opinion  and  feelings  of  her  parents,  who 
might  shrink  back  even  at  the  very  mooting  of 
the  idea ;  the  mortal  enmity  you  might  mm 
amongst  your  own  kindred,  and  the  kindred  of 
the  Lady  Geraldine,  and  the  fatal  consequences  to 
the  peace  of  that  lady  herself;  and,  finally,  the 
feelings  of  your  cousin  herself  on  the  subject.  I 
couU  stete  the  case  much  more  strongly;  but 
those  hints  may  be  enough  for  caution,  of  which, 
William,  you  will  own  you  have  never,  at  any 
time,  been  a  proficient  master." 

"  Your  cool  calculations  I  cast  to  the  winds," 
answered  William,  impetuously.  **  Why  address 
words  of  caution  to  a  man  in  despair?  While 
you  drop  out  your  measured  words,  I  am  much 
disposed  to  think  it  is  more  in  exaltation  orer 
your  own  success,  than  in  friendly  compamon 
over  my  trampled  aflfections." 

"Now,  by  Heavens,  you  are  unjust,  cned 
Walter,  with  earnest  protest. 

"  Less  unjust  than  you  aver,  sir,"  replied  Wil- 
liam, who  was  glad  to  stir  up  opposition.  "I 
ever  thought  you  of  modest  mieB,  and  ordinarr 
accomplishment,  and  scarce  the  man  to  diine  in 
hall  or  in  field ;  therefore,  it  is  sure,  if  now  pn 
can  outdo  William  de  Graeme,  succeed  where  he 
failed,  and  win  a  prize  that  disdained  his  tooch, 
your  vanity  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself." 

Walter's  lips  quivered  with  passion  at  the  in- 
solent teunt,  "  Well,  then,  if  you  mil  havs  it," 
he  exclaimed,  "  let  your  insolent  bearing  be  re- 
buked at  my  success,  where  you  found  pre-emi- 
nent failure.  Wherefore,  I  should  rejoice  to  know, 
am  I  not  tree  as  yourself  to  aspire  to  the  affections 
and  the  hand  of  Isabella  de  Twisedale?  I  «n 
ready  to  writ«  my  claims  on  the  highest  h8ttl^ 
ment  in  Europe ;  and  that,  William  de  Oiaeine,  is 
not  more  than,  with  all  your  valour  and  preenmp- 
tion  to  boot,  your  hand  can  achieve." 

"  Presto !  here  is  a  proper  burst  with  a  ven- 
geance !"  exclaimed  William,  his  broad  eyes  now 
flashing  in  all  their  pride.  "  Presumption,  »y^ 
thou,  6in^.>  Malapert  boy!  I  will  teaeh  thee, « 
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the  spot,  there  is  something  more  sabstantial  than 
that." 

And  with  that,  ont  flew  his  short  sword  from 
its  scabbard,  and  he  cast  his  plumed  bonnet  on 
the  floor.  Walter,  pale  but  with  darkly  gleaming 
eyes,  followed  the  example  quick  as  light ;  and 
ere  six  seconds  could  be  counted,  the  steel  blades 
were  crossed  with  a  ringing  clash,  and  they  were 
engaged  in  all  the  fury  of  a  deadly  conflict.  The 
narrow  little  place  rang  to  the  music  of  the  steel, 
and  showers  of  sparks  flew  from  the  contact.  But 
who  was  to  prove  unhappily  the  meaner  com- 
batant, there  was  not  time  to  declare;  for  sud- 
denly the  door  was  flung  open  by  tiie  young 
Border  retainer  so  often  mentioned,  and  who, 
with  a  wild  air  of  alarm,  gave  entrance  to  the 
stout  Sir  Hubert  himself.  The  latter  was  in- 
stantly between  the  hot-headed  youths,  and  had 
dashed  their  weapons  aside,  while,  with  red  and 
angry  face,  he  turned  from  one  to  the  other  in 
bewilderment.  "  How  now,  my  masters!"  he 
exclaimed,  at  length.  "  Have  we  not  fray  enough 
outside,  but  this  must  be  your  pastime  within  ? 
Or  am  I  to  judge  it  is  in  reality  pastime,  and  that 
ye  are  not  both  of  you  mad,  as  the  devil  and  Peter 
de  Wode  to  boot.  Speak,  William,  and  forget 
not  you  are  a  Twisedale,  as  well  as  a  Graeme." 

"  Walter  may  tell  the  story  if  he  chooses,"  an- 
swered WUliam,  with  sullen  indiflerence,  and  his 
chest  still  heaving  violently. 

"  You  know,  William,"  said  Walter,  with  his 
usual  piercing  gravity,  whether  or  not  you  were 
the  aggressor,  and  who  of  us,  therefore,  it  becomes 
to  tell  the  tale." 

"  If  you  are  to  retain  my  favour  five  minutes 
longer,  nephew,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hubert,  impetu- 
ously, "  you  will  speak  at  once." 

"  Well,  I  mil  speak,"  replied  William,  at 
length  desperately,  "  though  it  is  an  accursed 
hour  which  witnesses  the  necessity  of  my  so 
breaking  a  resolution  I  had  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  sacred  I  ever  formed.  But  I  can  hardly 
be  in  a  worse  position,  at  any  rate.  Let  me  in- 
form you  at  once,  then,  uncle,  that  the  cause  of 
this  absurd  dispute  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  hand  of  my  cousin  Isabella.  There,  then ! 
you  have  it  now,  with  a  wannion." 

•'  How!  what?"  shouted  Sir  Hubert,  his  face 
growing  scarlet,  and  his  voice  giving  forth  notes 
of  thunder ;  "  Has  Walter  or  you  dared  to" 

"  Love  her!  as  perhaps  yon  don't  mean  to 
say,"  interposed  William,  now  facing  the  case 
boldly,  since  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  "I 
believe  we  are  both  here  to  acknowledge  it.  But 
uncle,"  he  added,  with  a  quick  revulsion,  "  if 
there  be  aught  of  grievous  mistake  or  other  wrong 
in  the  fact,  that  I  lifted  eyes  of  love  towards  my 
cousin,  forgive  me  that  I  could  not  fight  against 
what  fate  had  decreed.  Not  wild  horses  should 
have  torn  ray  secret  out  of  me,  had  not  this  un- 
tbreseen  dispute  come  about  so  strangely." 

The  knight  made  no  reply ;  but,  after  casting 
a  keen  glance  at  one  after  the  other  of  the  young 
men,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  leaned  his  fore- 
head on  his  hand  for  a  moment ;  then  suddenly 
looking  up,  with  his  usual  tone  and  look  of  cm* 


phatic  decision,  he  said, ''  William,  you  have  been 
very  dear  to  me ;  and  you,  Walter,  scarcely  one 
whit  less  so.  It  boots  not  to  which  of  you  I 
might  have  felt  my  heart  inclined  to  yield  my 
Isabella's  hand.  I  desire  to  regard  you  alike  if 
possible.  But  since  your  dispute  must  be  settled 
on  some  ground  or  other,  let  the  responsibility  be 
removed  from  me  in  this  way, — whichever  one  of 
you  brings  me  in  the  head  of  yon  tiger,  Peter  de 
Wode,  he  shall  woo  and  win  my  daughter  for  his 
bride.  The  battle  is  to  be  fought  on  these  terms. 
Are  you  agreed  ?  " 

A  joyous  light  glanced  in  the  eyes  of  both  the 
yoiing  men  at  the  proposal ;  and  heartily  closing 
with  it,  they  clasped  each  other's  hands  in  renewed 
amity  at  Sir  Herbert's  request.  At  the  moment, 
an  ominous  sigh  sounded  from  the  door  of  the 
chamber ;  and  William,  in  spite  of  himself,  started 
with  vague  alarm;  but,  on  their  hastily  turning 
round,  the  figure  of  the  young  soldier  had  van- 
ished, and  there  was  no  foot-fall  on  the  staircase. 
The  knight,  then,  admonishing  the  cavaliers  to 
use  discretion  in  their  present  dilemma,  hastily 
left  them  to  themselves.  Both  picked  up  their 
weapons  slowly,  and  restored  them  to  their  scab- 
barcb.  William,  though  troubled  with  his  thoughts, 
indulged  in  a  lofty  mood  of  silence.  Walter  was 
as  little  disposed,  it  would  appear,  to  break  the 
charm ;  but  at  length,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  apartment,  he  turned  and  simply  said,  "  You 
will  permit  me  to  say,  William,  without  giving 
you  offence,  that  I  have  accepted  this  challenge, 
and  will  carry  forth  the  enterprise  on  my  side, 
with  a  heart  undoubting,  and  a  conscience  free  as 
the  mountain  breeze.  Out  of  charity,  alone,  I 
pray  you  may  be  not  less  accoutred  to  your  satis- 
faction." 

The  elder  cavalier  looked  askance  merely  with 
a  haughty  smile,  but  deigned  no  farther  reply ; 
whereupon  Walter  departed.  Left  to  himself, 
William  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind. 
Whatever  pride  he  might  have  in  exhibiting  su- 
periority over  Walter  in  the  proposed  trial  of 
adventure,  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  what,  after 
all,  might  bo  Isabella's  own  decision  in  the  matter. 
Then  the  readiness  with  which  Sir  Hubert  had 
given  way  to  the  notion  of  his  daring  to  love 
Isabella,  and  even  receiving  her  hand,  without 
stating  any  opinion  on  the  character  of  his  claims, 
puzzled  him  not  a  little.  And,  finally,  his  heart 
was  very  very  heavy,  as  he  sat  down,  and  with 
hands  folded  on  his  knees  recalled  in  fancy  the 
image  of  the  beauteous  and  forsaken  Geraldine, 
gazing  on  him,  as  it  were,  with  largo  lustrous  eyes 
of  despair  and  reproach. 

The  stout  Sir  Hubert  had,  in  the  meantime, 
resorted  to  his  good  dame's  counsels  to  strengthen 
him  in  his  present  complication.  His  first  pro- 
ceeding, on  reaching  her  chamber,  was  to  throw 
himself  on  a  seat,  and  shake  his  sides  in  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter.  Not  till  she  somewhat  sharply 
rebuked  him,  and  even  pinched  his  brawny  neck 
with  no  feminine  touch,  did  he  at  length  sit  up- 
right, and  tell  her  the  whole  tale  from  beginning 
to  end.  Her  dark  eyes  danced  with  delight,  as 
the  narrative  went  on.     "  Ay,"  she  remarked,  on 
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its  conclusion,  "  so  I  was  right  so  far  about  cousin 
Walter.  But  the  poor  boy  shall  be  taught  to 
soothe  his  disappointment 'as  kindly  as  possible." 
"  Tut,  tut,  goodwife,"  remonstrated  the  knight, 
"  that  is  not  the  point  in  question.  The  point  is, 
wherefore  I  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
William's  sentiments,  as  you  call  them  in  your 
foreign  slang,  towaixis  our  daughter  ?    Dame,  you 


never    

"  Sir  Hubert,  I  did,"  argued  the  lady  decidedly. 
"  I  told  you  long  ago  that  they  were  made  for 
each  other,  and  Isabella  William  should  have,  or 
she  might  at  once  don  the  vestal  veil,  and  let  the 
English  pockpudding  rule  for  ever  in  Loch  Torry." 

"Weil,  well,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  goodnaturedly, 
**I  am  content  that  you  pay  this  compliment  to 
my  side  of  the  house  at  any  rate,  thereby  showing 
yourself  to  be  a  sensible,  not  to  say  a  comely, 
woman." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  you  decided 
the  dispute,"  urged  the  lady. 

''Why,"  said  the  knight,  stroking  his  chin 
evasively,  "naturally  enough.  I  told  the  strip- 
lings neither  of  them  had  yet  won  his  spurs,  and 
until  they  did  something  worth  the  dubbing,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  talk  of  lady's  guerdon. 
You  know  you  taught  me  all  that  punctilious  jar- 
gon once  on  a  day." 

At  which  reply  the  lady  laughed  and  hemmed, 
as  now,  all  intent  on  this  new  piece  of  business, 
she  left  the  room,  most  likely  to  seek  her  daugh- 
ter. Sir  Hubert  followed,  and,  immersed  in  un- 
usual reflections,  went  out  upon  the  watchtowers. 

Dusk  by  this  time  had  fallen ;  and  William, 
ha\4ng  at  last  made  up  his  mind  that  every  risk 
should  be  run,  left  his  chamber,  and  went  out  to 
survey  the  rock.  He  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  thought  that  he  would  make  the  great  adven- 
ture that  very  night,  on  the  principle  of  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot.  Accordingly,  after  having 
refreshed  himself  with  a  manchet  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  wine  in  the  spence,  he  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  was  possible,  till  the  shades  of 
evening  deepened,  and  lake  and  shore  were  at  last 
closely  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night.  He  then 
had  himself  carefully  but  lightly  armed;  and, 
creeping  out  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  sought  for 
the  point  where  some  half  dozen  small  boats  were 
moored,  comprising  the  whole  fleet  owned  by  his 
uncle,  and  now  floating  many  feet  above  the  old 
surface,  where  they  were  wont  to  be  laimchod. 
William  immediately  selected  the  lightest  of  the 
craft,  and,  after  stepping  in,  and  shipping  the 
oars,  he  proceeded  cautiously  to  undo  the  fastening 
on  the  rock.  While  engaged  in  this  process,  he 
was  startled  by  a  voice  calling  his  name  in  a  low 
tone,  just  above  his  head  ;  and,  on  quickly  raising 
himself,  he  beheld  close  by  him  the  armed  figure 
of  Walter  de  Polmaise.  Even  in  the  moonless  gloom 
he  could  see  his  pale  fixed  features  beneath  the 
rim  of  his  low  headpiece.  William  was  not  the 
first  to  speak. 

*'  We  are  bent,  I  suppose,  on  the  same  enter- 
prise," said  Walter,  in  a  whisper. 

'*  It  would  seem  so,"  replied  William ;  then  re- 
flecting for  a  nioment,  and  that  his  band  had  per- 


haps acquired  more  dexterity  in  the  rowing  art, 
from  his  practice  on  the  meres  of  Cumberland,  than 
probably  had  fallen  to  Walter's  share,  he  added 
candidly,  **lf  you  think  it  any  advantage,  we 
can  also  journey  in  the  same  skitf,  Walter.  Make 
your  choice ; .  if  you  would  go  alone,  there  are 
more  crafts  here ;  and  should  you  fancy  this  as 
the  lightest,  it  is  at  your  service." 
.  *'  Gramercy  for  your  courtesy,"  answered  Wal- 
ter.    **  I  will  bo  your  comrade  once  more." 

''In  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Andrew,  theD, 
step  on  board,"  said  William ;  and  as  the  other 
assumed  his  place,  the  skiff  was  pushed  vigorouslj 
from  the  cliff,  and  was  silently  and  swilUy  im- 
pelled across  the  dim  waters.  William  answered 
in  a  low  voice  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel  on 
the  outermost  watchtower,  and  then  wrought 
steadily  and  with  long  sweeps,  as  they  flew  fast 
towards  the  distant  watchfires  of  the  English  en- 
campment. Their  progress  was  rapid,  although 
several  times  they  paused  upon  their  oars,  to  listen 
if  any  sound  was  afloat  upon  the  air.  Nothing 
was,  however,  heard  except  the  faint  ripple  of  the 
water,  or  the  scream  of  a  heron  or  curlew  amongst 
the  sedges  at  a  distance.  The  dark  mass  of  rod^ 
and  tower  had  become  indistinct,  and  a  solitaiy 
light,  gleaming  in  their  centre  like  a  star,  bad 
also  vanished ;  and  now  the  cavaliers  had  nothing 
but  the  English  beacons  to  guide  them.  They 
urged  their  course  accordingly  straight  for  these. 

It  might  have  been  about  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when,  as  they  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
where  they  gleamed,  they  perceived  that  most  of 
them  had  sunk  to  heaps  of  red  ashes,  and  were 
but  drowsily  maintained  by  the  watchers  sleeping 
around  them.  Their  ruddy  glare  fell  here  and 
there  on  the  rows  of  white  tents  occupying  the 
side  of  a  sloping  descent  from  the  edge  of  the 
loch,  where  tho  waters  had  hitherto  poured  out 
their  volume  into  a  valley  that  wound  away 
among  the  hills,  but  where  now  was  seen  cast  up 
the  huge  barrier  of  earth  and  stone  that  confined 
their  chafing  masses  within  the  basin  of  the  loch. 
The  crimson  flag  of  St.  George  was  seen  lazily 
hanging  its  gloomy  folds  by  its  staff,  on  a  promi- 
nent situation,  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The 
silence  and  slumber  of  the  hour  seemed  to  prevail 
all  ovdr  the  place;  not  even  a  watchdog  bayed, 
nor  was  the  moving  steel  of  a  sentinel  on  the  alt  rt 
seen  to  glitter.  Our  cavaliers  contemplated  the 
scene  for  several  minutes,  with  intense  earnestness, 
and  then  prepared  to  decide  on  a  fiirther  move- 
ment. 

Suddenly,  however,  they  felt  as  if  their  hght 
craft  were  drawn  into  some  curious  suction,  and 
their  ears  distinctly  were  saluted  with  a  louder 
ripple  than  usual,  which  went  on  steadily  increas- 
ing in  sound  and  breadth,  as  if  some  strong  power 
had,  all  at  once,  been  put  in  operation.  Guiding 
themselves  by  the  new  current,  they  permitted 
their  boat  partly  to  drift,  when  they  were  hone 
steadily  towards  the  embankment  across  the  mouth 
of  the  watercourse.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  they 
were  in  a  pretty  strong  and  .fast  increasing  cur- 
rent. On  running  down  to  the  dyke,  this  was 
farther  shown  by  Qieir  suddenly  coming  into  on- 
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tact  with,  and  nearly  upsetting,  a  skiff  even  lighter 
than  their  own,  which,  containing  a  single  occu- 
pant, was  moored  close  up  to  the  barrier,  and  by 
the  edge  of  an  open  gap,  through  which  the  loos- 
ened waters  were  beginning  to  flow,  and  whose 
size  they  were  rapidly  enlarging.  The  single 
boatman  seemed  intent,  with  a  light  pick,  in  giv- 
ing what  way  to  the  flood  his  single  arm  could 
achieve,  and  that  with  the  least  possible  noise. 
On  being  so  rudely  struck  by  the  boat  of  the  two 
cavaliers,  he  turned  hastily  round  from  his  toil, 
and  in  an  instant  his  spear  was  pointed  at  their 
bosoms;  but  he  had  evidently  some  means  of 
recognising  their  badges,  for  even  in  the  thick 
gloom  they  were  so  near,  and  their  eyes  so  accus- 
tomed to  \he  darkness,  that  their  voices  were 
hardly  needed  to  announce  either  name  or  purpose. 
He  accordingly  dropped  his  weapon  with  a  sligiit 
cry  of  surprise,  and  as  William  de  Graeme,  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  mystery,  stept  on  board  his 
craft  and  grasx)ed  his  arm,  he  shrank  at  the  very 
touch,  and  in  a  low  tone  answered  to  the  cavalier's 
question,  that  he  was  the  Border  recruit.  William, 
more  and  more  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  this  boy,  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had 
been  toiling  probably  for  hours  at  the  tremendous 
feat  of  giving  a  way  through  the  English  dyke  to 
the  pent-up  waters.  These,  quickly  enlarging 
their  way,  would,  the  cavalier  now  foresaw,  i)re- 
sently  sweep  every  gigantic  obstacle  before  them, 
and  perhaps  flood  the  English  camp  itself  in  ruins. 
All  this  flashed  on  him  in  one  breathless  moment, 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  desiring  to  have  some 
hand  in  the  boy's  fearful  daring,  he  seized  tlio 
abandoned  pickaxe,  and  began  to  dig  into  the 
broadside  of  the  huge  rampart.  It  was  composed 
of  stone  and  turf  chiefly,  but  packed  together  in 
formidable  depth  and  breadth.  The  Englisli  boy 
sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  skifl',  either 
fatigued  or  overtaken  by  some  mood  of  emotion  or 
passion,  while  WiUiam,  now  also  ardently  assisted 
by  Walter,  plied  his  laborious  task.  One  short 
half-hour  saw  several  huge  boulders  loosened  from 
the  mass  and  tumbled  into  the  ilood,  which,  thus 
acquiring  strength,  in  addition  to  that  every  mo- 
ment of  freedom  gave  it,  burst  up  a  way  for  itself, 
which  quickly  superseded  farther  effort  at  aiding 
its  passage.  The  great  embankment  broke  on 
either  side  of  the  opened  course  in  huge  fragment^, 
which  were  borne  away  headlong,  giving  place  to 
yet  larger  volume,  and  larger  fragments  being  dis- 
placed and  hurled  down.  Wider  and  wider  grew 
the  breach,  until  those  in  the  skiffs,  unwatchful 
in  their  ardour,  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
tide,  and  swept  down  amid  the  great  hurtling 
masses,  which,  roaring  through  its  passage,  it  was 
bearing  along  in  headlong  confusion.  William 
de  Graeme  laid  hold  of  a  projecting  piece,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  in  well-based  strength ;  but 
his  craft,  struck  at  the  instsmt  by  a  tumbling 
fragment  behind,  was  dashed  away  from  under 
him,  and  he  heard  the  shriek  of  the  young  Borderer 
as  he  was  plunged  into  the  flood.  In  a  moment 
he  had  plunged  in  the  direction  of  the  cry ;  and, 
after  several  desperate  strokes  with  his  arras,  he 
succeeded  in  grasping  and  securing  the  imperilled 


boy.  Both  were  now,  however,  afloat  on  the 
angry  element.  The  gray  dawn  was  breaking, 
and  enabled  the  cavalier  to  cast  his  eye  about 
him  on  where  the  scene  promised  nearest  shelter. 
The  waters  were  pouring  forth  through  the  bursten 
floodgates,  broad,  red,  and  angry  as  some  mighty 
monster.  Their  mass,  high  reared  at  where  they 
broke  forth,  first  curled  over  with  an  angry  crest, 
and  then  rolled  down  stones,  huge  pieces  of  earth, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  mingling  and  being  lashed 
together  in  dire  contusion  on  the  broad  breast  of 
the  flood.  By  this  time,  of  course,  the  English 
camp  w^as  in  uproar.  Already  the  waters  had 
spread  their  broad  breast,  so  as  to  embrace  almost 
its  entire  limits,  and  swept  through  its  precincts, 
bearing  away  tents,  men,  horses,  and  arms,  in 
tenfold  overthrow.  The  scene,  with  the  but  half- 
broken  darkness  brooding  over  it,  was  appalling 
to  the  boldest  heart. 

Our  stout  cavalier,  taking  in  the  terrific  picture 
at  a  glance,  and  that  almost  one  of  despair,  at 
length,  through  dint  of  strong  arm,  got  with  his 
burden  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  pile,  as  yet  im- 
moved.  Here  he  paused  to  take  breath.  But, 
as  he  looked  round,  he  beheld  pile  after  pile,  such 
as  that  under  which  he  sheltered,  tottering  and 
giving  way  in  fearful  ruin.  Once  more  then, 
catching  his  senseless  burden  in  his  arm — for  the 
poor  boy  had  swooned  in  his  embrace — he  struck 
out  amidst  the  havoc  and  roar.  He  was  caught 
almost  instantly  in  a  frightful  whirl,  and  borne 
along  like  a  straw.  But  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
tremity his  hand  struck  a  projecting  pole,  fii'm 
amidst  the  battling  surge,  lie  seized  and  clung 
to  it  with  desperate  gripe.  It  was  a  long  tent 
pol?,  which,  whiiiing  ^vith  the  water,  had  had 
one  end  driven  deep  into  the  earth,  and  thus  had 
become  firm  as  if  rooted  many  feet  in  depth.  It 
yet,  however,  swung  with  the  strife  around  it; 
but  William,  laying  hold  of  it  as  his  last  anchor 
of  chance,  found  that,  even  with  his  armed  and 
encumbered  form,  he  might  maintain  his  hold  till 
some  other  hope  was  given, 

lie  raised  his  head  and  looked  forth  around  him. 
The  last  glimpse  he  had  had  of  Walter  de  Polmaiso 
was,  when  they  parted  coraj)aiiy  on  their  first 
being  drawn  into  the  current.  The  younger 
cavalier,  by  a  certain  dexterity,  and  bent  upon 
one  heartfelt  object,  had  managed  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  instant  on  a  strong  isolated  part  of  the 
embankment ;  and  it  was  while  alighting  on  this 
footing,  and  casting  back  a  look  to  where  William 
do  (jraeme  and  the  Southern  boy  were  apparently 
perishing  in  the  waters,  that  WUliam  had  had  tho 
last  glimpse  of  him.  But  as  he  now  rested  on 
the  pole  and  looked  forth  amidst  the  wreck,  roar, 
and  tumult,  Walter  was  speedily  beheld  again. 
The  mound  on  which  the  scarlet  banner  of  St. 
George  had  been  pitched  was  conspicuous,  like  a 
smdl  islet  in  the  midst  of  the  wrathful  sea ;  and 
there  the  broad  crimson  folds  flew  yet  proudly  in 
the  wdnd.  Standing  by  the  staff  that  supported 
this  unconquered  ensign,  was  a  single  man,  with 
only  part  of  his  armour  hastily  thrown  about  him, 
his  nakq^l  sword  in  his  hand,  his  matted  and 
grizzled  hair  and  beard  uncovered  and  flowing 
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round  features  dark  with  ferocious  passion,  and 
eyes  that  literally  blazed  with  the  fire  of  a  fiend's 
despair.  He  was  glaring  around  him  on  the  far- 
spread  ruin,  which  in  an  hour  had  involved  his 
boasted  strength  in  a  havoc  that  mocked  repair. 
And  to  complete  the  woe,  yonder  on  the  skirt  of 
the  valley,  down  which  the  sea  of  water  was 
tearing  and  roaring  in  its  race'of  fury,  was  hover- 
ing, like  a  dark  cloud,  a  band  of  warlike  men, 
seen  by  their  appointments  to  be  lusty  Scots,  and 
hemming  in  the  stragglers  who  had  effected  an 
escape  from  the  camp,  only  to  meet  this  choice  of 
deaths  in  tlieir  very  earliest  flight. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  then,  Walter  de  Polmaise 
was  Qgtiin  beheld.  He  had  won  possession  of  a 
masterless  steed ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of 
the  venture,  was  spurring  the  animal  recklessly 
through  the  wild  hurry  of  ruin  towards  where 
the  banner  of  St.  George  flew  on  its  mound. 
More  than  once  the  good  horse  reared  in  wild 
afiright,  and  plunged  almost  headlong  amongst  the 
the  surf ;  but  Walter  madly  kept  him  in  his  career 
till  he  had  atiained  to  within  a  very  few  paces  of 
his  point.  Here  he  was  eyed  by  Sir  Peter  de 
Wode,  and  both  brandished  their  naked  weapons 
towards  each  other  like  furious  maniacs.  Walter's 
aim  was  now  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  William  felt 
his  heart  fail  him  at  the  sight.  He  looked  down 
at  the  senseless  boy,  and  a  terrible  thought  of 
abandoning  him  to  his  fate  and  yet  crossing  Walter 
in  his  purpose,  flashed  upon  him.  But  the  pale 
cheek  of  the  hapless  youth,  half  hid  among  long 
luxuriant  curls,  as  it  lay  calmly  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  soft,  helpless  clasp  of  the  arm  round  his 
neck,  seduced  him  next  instant  from  so  barbarous 
an  expedient.  Then  he  turned  his  eye  on  the 
closing  combatants,  and,  in  his  bitterness,  a  second 
thought,  hardly  less  horrible,  crossed  him.  It 
was,  that  Walter  might  fall  in  the  strife,  and  thus 
his  claims  fall  with  him  for  ever.  He  shrank 
himself  with  horror  at  the  thought,  but  it  refused 
to  be  driven  from  his  brain  ;  and,  with  straining 
eyes  and  a  bosom  hardly  heaving  with  suppressed 
respiration,  he  bent  his  gaze  on  the  deadly 
foemen. 

It  was  certain  a  challenge  of  words  was  ex- 
changed between  them,  as  Walter's  horse  at  length 
scrambled  on  firm  ground,  and  he  sprang  out  of 
the  saddle ;  but,  of  course,  no  sounds  could  be 
borne  to  William's  ear.  He  only  beheld  Walter 
drive  the  steed  again  into  the  foaming  waters, 
and  then  set  himself  in  an  attitude  of  deadly 
strife  towards  the  English  knight.  The  latter 
seemed  to  grind  his  teeth  over  the  prey  he  thus 
beheld  offered  him,  when  he  had  no  object  on 
which  he  could  expend  the  concentrated  fury  of 
his  soul.  Next  instant,  the  narrow  platform  on 
which  they  stood  was  the  scene  of  their  hand  to 
hand  struggle.  It  was  a  struggle,  fierce  and  reck- 
less, as  it  was  meant  to  be  mortal.  At  first 
nothing  was  seen  but  the  flashing  blades,  as  they 
flew  round  and  round  the  heads  of  the  combatants, 
and  struck  on  each  other  in  their  showers  of  blows. 
It  was  not  even  seen  if  cuts  or  thrusts  had  been 
effective,  although  a  practised  eye  could  judge 
that,  fipom  the  very  recklessness  with  which,  espe- 


cially on  De  Wode's  side,  the  combat  was  con- 
ducted, more  than  one  both  thrust  and  blow  must 
have  gone  home.  Presently,  at  all  events,  Walter 
was  seen  to  falter  and  come  down  upon  his  knee; 
whereupon  his  antagonist,  rearing  high  his  ann, 
with  a  savage  flourish,  was  about  to  pass  it  home 
through  his  heart,  when  a  sudden  flirt  of  one  of 
the  long  banner  folds  caught  him  in  the  face,  entang- 
ling both  eye  and  arm,  and  almost  casting  him  to 
the  ground.  When  he  recovered  from  the  entan- 
glement, and  had  again  freed  his  blade,  his  ancient 
strength  had,  alas!  left  him  for  ever.  Slowlj 
a  dark,  staunchless  [stream  was  peen  welhng  OTer 
his  breast,  the  fierce  eye  b^;an  slowly  to  glimmer 
and  droop,  the  hand  that  would  fain  have  wielded 
one  more  blow  to  finish  in  knightly  sort  its  latest 
game,  dropt  nerveless  by  his  side ;  until,  at  last, 
gathering  his  last  energy  into  a  steady  glare  of 
revenge  and  defiance  towards  his  half-proitrate 
foe,  he  fell  flat  to  the  earth  upon  his  face,  and  died 
beneath  the  flagstaff's  shadow. 

All  this  while,  Walter  de  Polmaise,  desperately 
wounded,  had  remained  powerless  in  the  kneeling 
position  to  which  he  had  been  driven,  his  head 
sick  and  giddy,  as  he  leaned  it  on  the  pommel  of 
his  sword,  and  held  one  hand  faintly  on  his  side. 
It  is  a  question  if  ho  was  conscious  of  his  oppo- 
nent's fall :  at  all  events,  there  he  remained,  hang- 
ing over  his  blood-smeared  blade,  and  an  object  at 
whom,  it  is  hard  to  say,  if  William  de  Graeme 
strained  his  eves  with  more  of  envy  or  of  pity. 

But  by  this  time  his  attention  was  drawn  by 
other  matters  hardly  less  momentous.  The  day 
had  fairly  broken,  and  he  could  behold  the  scat- 
tered company  of  Scottish  spearmen,  who  had 
come  in  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  English  body, 
spread  themselves  along  the  skirts  of  the  yet  raging 
flood,  attracted  here  and  there  by  the  floating 
remnants  of  arms  and  plunder  thrown  up.  The 
garrison  within  the  castle  had  also,  long  before 
this  time,  seized  the  alarm,  and  their  light  boats 
were  plying  swiftly  across  the  disturbed  waters. 
William  was  able  to  detect,  under  a  distant  dnmp 
of  trees,  two  hooded  female  forms,  just  landed 
from  one  of  the  light  barks ;  and  a  near  shont  by 
the  edge  of  the  cataract  drew  his  notice  ferther 
to  where  old  Sir  Hubert,  mounted  on  a  giey 
charger,  was  galloping  furiously  up  and  down,  half 
in  wrath,  half  in  wild  triumph.  Suddenly  his 
eye  lighted  on  the  English  banner,  yet  blazing  on 
its  elevation ;  and,  with  a  gesture  of  menace,  he 
plunged  his  horse  straightway  into  the  cnrrent 
But  ere  he  could  strive  to  win  the  object  of  his 
fury,  up  cantered  a  small  plump  of  about  twenty 
Scottish  spearmen,  headed  by  a  remarkably  tall, 
knightly  man  on  a  sable  horse,  and  a  sable  ptoe 
floating  in  his  closed  helmet.  This  indiridnal 
seemed  to  exercise  command  over  the  whole  of 
that  opportune  aid  which  had  come  in  on  the  back 
of  the  enemy's  ruin.  With  his  present  detach- 
ment, he  spurred  hastily  in  after  the  Knight  of 
Loch  Torry ;  and,  after  an  interchange  of  l<wd 
words  and  vehement  gestures,  forced  him  back  to 
the  bank.  There  they  drew  themselves  up,  evi- 
dently with  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the  sinking 
of  the  waters,  when  an  approach  could  be  madeto 
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the  banner  without  the  certain  peril  of  destruction 
by  the  way.  "William  renewed  his  gripe  on  the 
polo,  and,  heaving  a  long  sigh,  prepared  to  test 
his  patience  and  his  sinews  also. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  rose  in  full  splendour 
over  the  edge  of  the  blue  eastern  hills ;  and,  send- 
ing its  lustre  into  many  a  vale  and  ravine  among 
the  long  swelling  heights,  finally  broke  in  un- 
clouded glory  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  loch, 
with  its  small  fortified  island  resting    in    the 
centre,  and  the  blue  flag  on  its  highest  turret, 
streaming  in  the  freshening  breeze.     The  sudden 
radiance,  breaking  on  the  gleaming  points  of  hun- 
dreds of  scattered  arms,  and   on  the  steel-clad 
figures  that  bore  them,  exhibited  more  strikingly 
than  ever  the  wild  tumult  and  ruin  that  had 
taken  the  place  of  so  much  boasted  strength  and 
insolent  security.     Far  and  wide,  the  sea,  rushing 
out  of  Loch  Torry,  over  the  breach  a  boy's  hand 
had  begun,  yet  spread  its  volume ;  although,  by 
this  time,   its  cataract  was  less  broken  by  the 
thousand  obstacles  which  long  before  had  been 
hurried  away  before  the  flood,  or  cast  upon  its 
borders.     As   the  sun    in  his  effulgence   burst 
out  on  the  picture,  one  bright  beam  flashed  on 
the  armed  warrior,  yet  kneeling  with  drooping 
head  beneath  the  crimson  banner;  and  Sir  Hu- 
bert's eye,  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions, 
caught  the  object.     Arms  were  pointed  eagerly 
towards  it,  and  anxious   converse  seemed  to  be 
Carried  on  among  the  group.     At  length,  in  a 
compactly  united  band,  they  showed  as  if  bent  on 
daring  all  hazard  that  they  might  swim  to  the 
rescue;  for,  with  the  tall  black  knight  and  Sir 
Hubert  in  the  centre,  they  began  to  urge  their 
horses  into  the  angry  water.     William,  who  eyed 
every  movement,  was  moved  to  the  soul.     If  they 
won  the  mound,  the  victory  would  yet  be  Walter's ; 
for  the  dead  De  Wode  lay  a  corpse  at  his  feet. 
But  if,  before  they  touched  the  spot,  he  himself 
could  struggle  thither,  and  yet  sever  the  head 
from  the  trunk,  he  would  at  least  make  the  award 
doubtful  on  the  original  ground.     His  eyes  began 
to  glitter  with  the  thought  of  excitement;  and, 
drawing  aU  his  limbs  together,  and  looking  down 
again  at  his  helpless  burden,  he  began  to  think 
the  achievement  possible.     A  moment's  hesitation 
more,  and  the  prize  might  be  lost;   for  yonder 
were  the  warriors  boldly  struggling  in  the  stream, 
the  water  rising  in  foam  above  their  pommels.    He 
tightened  his  hold  on  the  lifeless  boy,  therefore,  and, 
with  what  spring  he  could  make,  trusted  himself 
to  the  wil(^   eddy.      In   the  first    moment  it 
swept  him  away  several  paces  like  a  leaf,  but  he 
was  a  stout  and  practised  swimmer,  and  as  the 
point  he  struggled  to  win  lay  happily  some  dis- 
tance down  the  current,  he  was  enabled  to  hold 
for  it,  without  the  hopeless  task  of  a  direct  strug- 
gle against  the  river's  strength.     Once  and  again, 
however,  he  was  plunged  beneath  the  surf,  until 
he  heard  the  cries  of  the  spearmen  who  had  had 
their  attention  directed  to  his  daring  feat.    But 
holding  his  breath,  and  striking  out  with  might 
he  himself  had  never  suspected  as  lying  even  in 
his  practised  muscle,  William  kept  his  eye  on  the 
red  banner,  and,  after  a  fearful  suspense,  during 


which  three  several  times  he  was  swept  past  the 
mound,  after  as  often  gaining  its  edge,  he  at 
length  was  able  to  scramble  on  its  firm  ground, 
and  throw  himself  at  full  length  in  utter  exhaus- 
tion. The  boy,  from  whom  he  had  never  parted, 
he  laid  down  on  the  bloody  sod ;  and  then,  as  the 
cries  of  the  horsemen  now  sounded  closely  in  his 
ear,  he  drew  several  long  breaths  and  arose.  He 
had  just  plucked  his  dagger  from  his  side,  and, 
bending  over  the  grim  face  of  De  Wode  had 
grasped  the  beard,  saturated  as  it  was  with  blood, 
when  Walter,  whose  drowsy  attention  had  been 
roused,  suddenly  sprung  up  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  and  his  features  wild,  haggard,  and  bloody, 
came  between  William  and  his  prize. 

"He  is  mine — I  have  won  the  guerdon,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  he  took  the  dag- 
ger, ere  William  could  recover  from  his  surprise. 
At  two  strokes  he  severed  the  savage  head  from 
the  trunk ;  and  then,  taking  it  up  by  the  bloody 
beard,  stood  erect,  and- awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  plump  of  spearmen.  As  they  scrambled  up 
the  bank,  their  panting  horses  sliaking  the  foam 
from  their  sides.  Sir  Hubert  was  the  tirst  to  leap 
on  the  sod ;  and,  after  embracing  William  and  Wal- 
ter one  after  another,  and  expressing  his  amaze- 
ment and  his  joy  alike  over  the  grim  spectacle  of 
his  headless  foe,  ho  pitched  his  whole  strength 
violently  against  the  English  flagstaff,  and  by  re- 

?eated  assaults  quickly  brought  it  to  the  ground, 
a  a  minute,  his  hands  and  those  of  his  comrades 
had  torn  it  in  a  thousand  strips,  which,  after 
having  trampled  under  their  feet,  they  strewed 
with  contemptuous  shouU  on  wind  and  water. 
The  bloody  head  of  De  Wode  then  seized  their 
attention ;  and  Walter,  the  conqueror  of  this  re- 
doubted chief,  was  loudly  applauded  for  his  daring 
valour.  Ho  looked  round  proudly  in  William's 
fiice,  and  muttered  something  in  answer ;  but  his 
tone  was  so  faint  and  hollow,  that  the  words  were 
not  distinguished. 

All  this  while  the  tall  knight,  already  con- 
spicuous as  the  Scottish  leader,  had  been  intently 
occupied  in  bending  over  the  form  of  the  Border 
boy  where  it  lay  on  the  oozing  grass.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  pulsation  was  still  there,  he 
arose  with  a  ri'lieving  sigh ;  and,  turning  to  where 
Walter  stood,  yet  clutching  his  gory  prize,  and 
then  to  where  William,  mortified  and  sad,  was 
bending  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  two  female 
figures  beneath  the  birchen  clump,  he  drew  his 
sword  frojn  its  sheath,  and  requested  tho  latter  to 
kneel  down. 

**  You  see  my  crest,  young  man,  is  that  of 
unsullied  knighthood,"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
calm  and  princely  mien,  "  and  when  you  are  told 
I  have  not  been  the  most  backward  in  my 
country's  defence,  you  may  judge  it  worth  ac- 
cepting knightly  distinction  at  my  hand.  When 
most  eyes  were  otherwise  directed,  I  witnessed 
your  noble  exertions  in  savftig  yonder  boy ;  and, 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  1  have  been  able  to 
make  out  of  the  prize  you  and  your  comrade 
cavalier  had  in  view,  I  dare  to  say  that  your  ge- 
nerosity was  the  higliest  of  valour.  Your  hand, 
too,  if  I  guess  aright,  had  no  mean  share  in 
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opening  these  flood-gaf<?8  of  destniction  on  the 
English  camp." 

Surprise  and  other  varied  emotion  affected 
"William,  as,  without  well  knowing  why,  he  found 
himself  yielding  to  the  lofty  air  and  speech  of 
this  knight,  and  going  down  on  one  knee  before 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  He  was  then 
stnick  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  tlie  tall  chief- 
tain's flattened  blade,  and  arose  with  a  bounding 
heart  to  the  cr}',  '*  Dubbed  by  the  noblest  hand 
in  broad  Scotland  1 "  His  uncle  clasped  him,  with 
pride  and  affection,  in  his  arms. 

It  was  next  Walter  do  Polmaise's  turn.  The 
knight,  with  the  same  calmness,  recorded  in  a 
brief  speech  his  intrepid  and  indomitable  valour ; 
and  Walter,  sinking  mechanically  before  him, 
and  still  clutching  his  ghastly  prize,  received  at 
his  hands  the  same  honours  with  which  William 
had  risen  from  the  turf.  No  sooner  was  he  re- 
leased, however,  than,  after  pressing  his  hand  for 
a  moment  on  his  side,  ho  caught  Sir  Hubert* s 
arm,  and  then  pointed  mutely  to  the  distant 
castle.  The  knight  comprehending  the  sign,  an- 
swered by  pointing  in  turn  to  the  female  figures 
beneath  the  little  clump  of  trees.  **  Nay,  yonder 
are  both  dame  and  daughter,"  he  said;  "  if  you 
are  urgent,  boy,  it  is  thither  you  must  speed." 

Sir  Walter,  as  we  may  now  call  him,  shook  the 
gory  head  eagerly,  as  his  eye  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  and,  after  again  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  side,  ho  signed  his  anxiety  that  they 
should  start.  He  was  accordingly  mounted,  with 
all  hafite,  behind  Sir  Hubert,  the  bloody  head  yet 
dangling  at  his  knee.  Sir  William,  as  we  may 
now  also  call  the  other  cavalier,  was  aided  to  a 
seat  behind  one  of  the  stout  spearmen;  and  the 
majestic  leader  of  the  band  himself,  having  lifted 
with  great  care  the  Southern  boy  to  his  pommel, 
the  whole  party  put  horses  in  motion,  and  were 
presently  up  to  the  girths  in  the  river.  The  flood 
had  now  at  length  given  signs  of  subsiding,  and 
the  struggle  through  its  foam  was  less  fierce 
than  had  been  the  approach  to  the  mound.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
flood,  when  the  whole  body  advanced  at  a  hand 
gallop  towards  the  point  occupied  by  the  Dame 
of  Loch  Torry.  The  eyes  of  the  two  ladies  were 
eagerly  scanning  the  approaching  band;  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that,  though  Sir  Walter  was 
in  the  first  rank,  and  the  first  whose  foot  alit 
upon  the  sod,  their  attention  was  anxiously  pointed 
to  where  Sir  William  de  Graeme  came  up  in  the 
rearmost  skirt.  Not  till  Sir  Walter  had  flung 
himself  at  Isabella's  feet,  and  looking  towards  Sir 
Hubert  as  he  shook  the  ghastly  head,  exclaimed 
hoarsely,  "  The  award,  the  award!"  did  the  girl's 
eyes  tuin  upon  him.  At  his  haggard  appearance, 
and  the  gory  trophy  he  showed,  she  shmnk  back, 
with  cheeks  blanchea  to  an  ashen  hue.  The 
hapless  cavalier  still  ejaculated,  "The  award!" 
in  accents  of  a  fearfid  sound;  and,  turning  her 
eyes  wildly  from  her  mother  to  Sir  Hubert,  the 
bewildered  girl  exclaimed,  at  length,  "  What 
award,  my  father?" 

*'  Why,  this !"  answered  Sir  Hubert,  as  he  stood 
by  the  mane  of  his  heaving  steed,  andlool^od  down 


mournfully  on  the  pleading  youth,  "  that  who- 
ever of  your  two  cousins,  William  or  Walter, 
should  bring  to  your  feet  the  head  of  Peter  de 
Wode,  he  should  win  you,  my  daughter,  for  his 
bride !" 

The  eyes  of  both  Isabella  and  Walter  met  in  a 
gaze  of  terrible  fascination  at  the  words;  while 
Sir  Hubert  and  all  around  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  speechless  interest.  At  length,  in  a 
low,  almost  inaudible,  whisper,  the  poor  girl  said, 
through  her  bloodless  lips,  **Did  you  ever  love 
me,  Walter?" 

The  light  of  intensity  which  played  on  the  tor- 
tured features  of  the  cavalier  answered  more  fully 
than  a  thousand  words.  Isabella,  with  a  sick- 
ening heart,  covered  up  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
with  her  hand,  as  if  to  close  out  some  horrid 
vision.  Once  more  she  then  raised  her  glance,  bat 
it  was  to  cast  it  wildly  round  the  circle  of  feces 
bent  upon  her.  It  alighted  on  the  tall  figure  of 
her  cousin  William,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
group,  with  arms  folded  and  eyes  bent  on  her, 
with  a  mingling  of  sorrow  and  passion  that  ex- 
pressed his  whole  soul  at  the  moment.  As  eye 
met  eye,  the  light  that  streamed  between  them, 
in  that  moment  of  wrought-up  agony,  was  like 
that  of  magnetic  power.  Isabella's  pride,  or  her 
coquetry,  or  whatever  else  had  hithert6  kept  her 
in  bonds,  failed  her  as  woidd  the  reed  in  the 
storm.  She  clasped  her  hands  towards  William, 
with  an  involuntary  motion  of  entreaty :  in  an  ia- 
stant  he  was  at  her  side,  and  both  had  clasped 
each  other  in  a  wild  embrace.  The  eyes  of  Walter 
were  raised,  and  for  a  moment  they  rolled  hke 
ballfl  of  fire  in  his  deathlike  countenance ;  but  sud- 
denly their  light  grew  dim,  and,  without  the 
utterance  of  a  syllable,  he  fell  forward  upon  his 
face,  a  corpse  at  Isabella's  feet.  The  Lady  Jane 
was  the  first  to  raise  his  head,  but  the  spirit  was 
gone.  The  passion  of  his  soul  had  given  him  for 
a  while  preternatural  power ;  for  it  was  found  oa 
examination  that  he  had  received  from  De  Wode 
a  deep  and  mortal  thrust  in  his  side. 

The  spectators  of  a  scene  like  this  could  not  bat 
be  deeply  stricken.  Those  of  chief  interest  in  the 
group  were  undoubtedly  the  Two  Cousins.  Wil- 
liam had,  in  the  one  moment,  all  his  recent  pangs 
and  trials  amply  compensated  for.  At  first,  he 
could  hardly  fancy  himscli*  other  than  the  victim 
of  a  wild  phantasm,  which,  if  he  dared  to  move, 
would  vanish  like  the  flying  mist.  But  as  he  telt 
Isabella's  arms  twined  around  him,  her  face  buned 
on  his  breast,  and  her  heart  throbbing  violently 
to  his,  his  ecstasy  was  certain  as  it  was  complete. 
He  fondly  clasped  her  soft  and  girlish  form  within 
his  arm ;  and,  drawing  her  away  from  the  spot, 
he  bent  down  close  to  her  ear  as  they  retired,  and 
whispered  in  passionate  words  the  love  and  adora- 
tion he  had  so  long  repressed  within  liia  bosom. 
Slie  trembled  like  an  aspen,  as  he  continued 
speaking. 

"  My  own,  my  Isabella,"  he  said,  ***  will  you 
not  look  up  with  but  one  glance,  and  say,  that,  in 
reality,  you  love  me  ?  It  is  bHss  for  wh  ch  I  had 
never  dared  to  hope." 

By  this  time,  th^  birchen  trees  afid  the  declirity 
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of  the  ground  together  had  sheltered  them  from 
observation,  had  it  not  been  that,  at  all  events, 
with  the  delicacy  of  knightly  natures,  the  body  of 
spearmen  had  retired,  on  various  pretexts,  from 
the  immediate  scene.  The  gentle  girl  could, 
therefore,  raise  her  head  without  shame,  although 
a  crimson  blush  suffused  her  to  the  forehead,  as 
her  eyes  of  love  mot  the  burning  eyeballs  which 
the  young  knight  turned  down  upon  her.  The 
clasp  of  her  arms  round  his  neck  grew  tighter,  as 
he  drew  his  folded  arm  closer;  and,  bending 
nearer  still,  sealed  their  love  with  a  long  and 
ardent  kiss  upon  her  lips.  The  most  prosaic  of 
readers  will  surely  admit,  that  Sir  William  must 
now,  at  length,  have  been  supremely  happy. 

But  there  was  a  shadow  to  cross  him  yet ;  for 
the  Lady  Jane,  who  had  remained  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  retainers  in  mournful  attention  to 
the  corpse  of  Sir  Walter,  now  slowly  approached. 
She  had  but  time  to  kiss  her  daughter's  brow  with 
fondness  and  pride,  when  there  was  seen  also  ad- 
vancing towards  them,  and  on  foot,  the  same  tall 
knight,  whose  mien  was  so  remarkable,  and  whose 
hand  had  dubbed  both  the  young  cavaliers.  He 
led  what  seemed  a  young  maiden,  closely  muffled 
in  cloak  and  hood.  On  coming  near,  he  signed  to 
this  maiden  to  remove  the  disguise  from  her  fea- 
tures. In  the  calm  -and  deadly  pale  features  dis- 
closed to  him,  William  thought  he  at  first  saw  the 
young  Border  recruit,  whom  his  arm  had  so  nobly 
saved ;  but  as  the  raven  tresses  fell  out  in  large 
profusion,  and  the  large  eyes  met  his  earnestly, 
he  now  beheld  before  him  the  unhappy  Ge- 
raldine.  He  started  and  stood  with  the  aspect  of  a 
condemned  criminal — the  Border  boy  and  Ge- 
raldine  were  one ! 

"  Yes,  William  de  Graeme,"  began  the  young 
lady,  in  sweet,  clear  accents,  **  behold — and  you, 
ladies,  noble  and  good,  also  behold — the  victim  of 
perjured  faith  and  honour.  My  love  for  you,  sir 
knight,  was  of  that  single  and  devoted  cast,  that 
when  you  last  said  farewell  to  me  I  had  nought 
worth  living  for,  apart  from  your  presence.  1 
sought  that  presence,  therefore,  in  an  ignoble  and 
unmaidenly  disguise ;  but  how  else  could  my  love 
be  satisfied  ?  If  I  must  tell  all,  too,  I  feared  for 
your  steadfastness — that  on  which  I  had  risked 
my  love,  my  peace,  my  all.  I  met  you  by  accident 
in  these  wUds,  and  you  know  the  rest ;  my  perils, 
my  hours  of  bitter  anguish,  my  broken  heart,  and 
my  despair  you  can  never  know." 

The  great  drops  rolled  from  under  her  dark 
eyelashes  as  she  spoke,  but  her  grief  was  silent. 
At  this  point  the  strange  knight  took  up  the  dia- 
logue in  his  deep,  lofty  tone.  He  pointed  towards 
Gerald ine  as  he  spoke. 

"  Can  you,  William  de  Graeme,"  said  he,  "  as 
yon  look  on  the  wreck  of  beauty  and  youth  your 
faithlessness  hath  wrought — can  you  claim  either 
truth  as  a  man,  or  honour  as  a  knight  ?  Yet  your 
crime  is  before  God  and  your  conscience.  It  will 
take  much  penitence  to  wash  it  out." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  delineating 
what  the  eflbct  of  this  revelation  was  on  the 
several  parties.  Isabella,  prepai'ed  in  some  measure 
for  the  tale  of  Willi,iuu's  treachery,  yet  astonished 


at  the  identity  of  the  Lady  Geraldine  with  the 
young  man-at-arms,  and  the  devotion  of  purpose 
her  story  laid  open,  gazed  with  earnest  glance  at 
the  small,  pale,  and  beautiftd  featiires.  The  Lady 
Jane,  utterly  bewildered  and  not  a  little  impatient, 
darted  her  glances  from  one  individual  of  the 
group  to  another  in  rapid  succession.  As  for 
William  himself,  he  stood,  humbled  and  abased 
to  the  very  heart.  At  the  knight's  last  words  he 
moved  forwai'd,  as  if  he  sought  Geraldine's  hand ; 
but  she  proudly  drew  back.  "The  pledge  be- 
tween us  is  broken — ^you  shall  never  touch  hand 
of  mine  again.  I  vow  it  henceforth  to  a  sacred 
betrothal,  no  earthly  cause  shall  ever  sever  or 
even  shake.  I  vow  it  to  serve  God  in  his  holy 
church.  Yet  think  not,  William,  I  wish  you  evil. 
Heaven  is  my  witness" — and  here  she  turned 
upward  her  streaming  eyes — "that  I  freely  forgive 
you  all  my  wrong,  and  will,  to  my  latest  breath, 
invoke  a  prayer  on  your  name.  And  for  you, 
sweet  lady,"  she  added,  turning  to  Isabella,  "who 
have  won  the  prize  my  heart  so  cherished,  may  it 
prove  dearer  and  dearer  in  the  wearing,  and  never 
a  cloud  of  bitterness  come  to  bedim  your  happi- 
ness. Permit  me  to  kiss  that  fair  cheek  ere  I  say 
farewell."  As  she  spoke  she  bent  gracefully  to- 
wards Isabella,  who,  instead  of  the  mere  ssdute, 
however,  folded  her  in  a  warm  embrace,  moved  by 
an  impulse  she  could  not  resist.  Poor  Geraldine 
drew  herself  away  from  the  clasp  with  a  long, 
heavy  sigh. 

"  But  whither  are  you  to  go — who  is  to  be 
your  protector?"  asked  Isabella,  with  a  choked 


voice. 


"Mine  is  the  honour,"  said  the  deep  voice  of 
the  sable  knight.  "  Know,  lady,  that  this  noble 
maiden  was  found  by  me  in  one  of  the  Southern 
forests,  as  she  was  toiling  northward  on  her 
devoted  errand.  She  told  me  her  simple  tale,  and 
I  was  able  to  give  her  safe  conduct  to  within  view 
of  the  banks  of  Loch  Torry.  I  made  her  ac- 
quainted with  certain  of  our  signals,  which 
enabled  her  to  communicate  with  me  in  the  hour 
of  need.  Her  Border  education  had  taught  her  to 
handle  an  oar,  and  this  made  the  task  easier.  It 
was  she,  when  De  Wode  had  planned  his  scheme 
of  ruin  for  yon  castle,  who  conveyed  to  me,  under 
cover  of  night,  intelligence  of  his  plans ;  it  was 
she  who  heroically,  in  the  strength  of  her  woman's 
arms,  undertook  to  open,  at  my  suggestion,  a  way 
through  the  English  sluices,  when,  at  a  concerted 
hour,  at  which  it  was  judged  the  flood  would  fully 
have  its  way,  my  spearmen  were  to  appear  sud- 
denly on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  and  complete  the 
general  havoc.  You  know  how  the  scheme  accord- 
ingly was  executed.  The  cavalier  who  saved  the 
Lady  Geraldine* s  life  won,  by  his  noble  act,  my  for- 
giveness for  half  the  ruin  he  had  entailed  upon  her 
peace.  I  acquitted  him  of  being  the  cool,  de- 
liberate villain,  although  I  charged  him  bitterly 
for  vain  and  undecided  purpose.  I  have  now  to 
guard  this  unhappy  maiden  to  her  home  in  the 
South,  where  a  kmd  Heaven  may  in  time  soothe, 
if  not  heal,  her  broken  heart." 

"  And  who  are  you,  whose  voice  bears  so  much 
authority,  and  whose  words  so  calmly  approve 
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and  condemn?"  asked  Isabellai  moved  with  breath- 
less curiosity. 

**  You  may  have  heard,"  answered  the  knight, 
raising  his  visor  as  he  spoke,  and  displaying  a  sot 
of  bold,  handsome  features,  browned  by  the  sun, 
and  lighted  by  clear  blue  eyesj  "you  may  have 
heard  of  one  not  unknown  to  a  broad  Scottish 
repute, — I  am  Sir  William  Wallace,  knight  of 
EUersUe." 

They  started  with  awe  at  the  far>famed  name, 
and  not  less  at  finding  themselves  in  the  great 
leader's  actual  presence ;  but  he  permitted  not  a 
moment  farther  of  delay.  Closing  down  his  visor, 
he  took  the  Lady  Geraldine's  hand ;  and,  bending 
his  stately  crest  to  the  two  ladies  of  Loch  Torry, 
turned  to  depart.  As  Qeraldine  also  turned  her 
faltering  steps,  suddenly  she  beheld  William  kneel- 
ing bareheaded,  and  with  pallid  countenance,  in 
her  very  path.  He  spoke  not,  but  his  downcast 
aspect  told  how  poignant  was  his  sorrow  over  the 
past.  A  gush  of  anguish  filled  the  poor  girl's 
bosom  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  noble 
oountenance  she  had  loved  so  dearly  and  so  often 
kissed;  but  constraining  herself  violently,  she 
stooped  hastily  over  him,  printed  her  lips  once  on 
his  forehead,  and  then,  trusting  herself  no  farther, 
fied  along  the  heath,  without  ever  casting  a  look 
behind.  If  I  must  follow  her  story  farther,  it  is 
merely  to  relate,  that  she  made  scarcely  a  pause 
till  she  had  gained  nearly  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  spot ;  when,  as  her  noble  guardian  was 
busied  at  some  paces  off  in  saddling  his  war-steed, 
she  sank  down  by  a  willow  stem,  and  wept  the 
tears  of  a  woe  not  on  earth  to  be  comforted. 

But  while  the  interview  above  detailed  was 
proceeding,  the  Lady  Jane,  imable  to  unravel  its 
mysteries,  went  off  in  hot  haste  towards  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  Sir  Hubert.  The  cousins  were 
therefore  left  alone.  As  William  arose  ft-om  the 
ground,  he  turned  an  uncertain  gaze  on  Isabella ; 
but  her  eye,  though  troubled,  was  yet  that  of  un- 
shaken love.  They  sat*  down  together  on  the 
green  bank,  and  as  William  drew  her  once  more 
to  his  heart,  and  her  beautiful  head  rested  on  his 
•boulder,  he  whispered,  ''  Isabella,  can  you  still 


be  mine  ?"  She  looked  up  in  his  face  vith  the 
searching  eye  of  love,  deep  and  true,  beyond  ex- 
pression in  words;  and,  at  the  mingled  ssdness 
and  tender  truth  read  in  every  line  of  his  open 
countenance,  her  heart  was  completely  resMurei 
*'Let  the  past  be  foi^tten,"  she  replied.  '4 
will  trust  your  truth,  as  if  it  had  never  failed." 
And  William,  as  he  clasped  the  generoiu  girl 
closer  still,  vowed  in  his  heart  that  never  ehoold 
his  faith  be  unfixed  again.  It  was  no  matter  tkt 
the  resolution  had  been  often  recorded  before— 
the  chances  were  now,  it  seemed,  all  in  its  &vour. 

Eut  Sir  Hubert  and  Lady  Jane,  at  the  moment, 
came  up.  It  was  easy  to  satisfy  the  indiicrum- 
nate  curiosity  of  the  impatient  dame,  now  that 
she  saw  the  scheme  on  which  her  heart  had  been 
set  prospering  to  her  utmost  wish.  The  bluff 
knight  contracted  his  brows  heavily  at  first;  but 
he  abo  was  gradually  satisfied,  only  adding,  *'Tbat 
you  may  never  have  the  temptation  to  M  ^ak^ 
nephew  William,  the  chaplam  shall  tie  the  knot 
this  very  eventide."  No  remonstrance  even  ixm 
his  own  absolute  dame  would  move  him  on  this 
score.  It  might  be  indecorous — or  it  might  be 
trying  to  Isabella's  feelings — or  it  might  ^  thia, 
that,  and  the  other  thing— -he  cared  not  a  pike  ft 
head.  His  triumph  over  the  English  foe  waa 
complete ;  and  so,  having  first  seen  the  corpse  of 
Sir  Walter  consigned  to  a  hasty  grave,  he  sum- 
moned his  retainers,  rowed  back  to  the  oastle^and 
— must  I  record  it  ? — the  nuptial  tie  was  aotusUy 
bound  that  very  night,  as  he  had  sworn. 

The  Lady  Jane  was,  in  process  of  time,  gathered 
to  her  noble  ancestors.  The  knight,  her  husband, 
lived  to  break  a  lance  on  the  field  of  Bannockbon, 
where  Sir  WiUiam  also  did  gallant  things.  All 
readers  will  anticipate  that  the  cousins  li?ed  in 
happiness,  seldom  witnessed  in  these  later  dayi. 
The  knight  had  his  hours  of  bitter  remorse  and 
penance,  it  is  true ;  but  his  valiant  renown  was 
also  great  and  wide-spread.  His  descendants  rule 
to  the  present  day  in  Loch  Torry ;  and  it  is  from 
their  veracious  archives  I  have  extracted  thisitoiy 
of  Sir  William  de  Graeme  and  his  Dame  IsabeUi. 
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Makchbsteb,  with  its  energetic  forwardness,  ac- 
cused by  unappreciating  strangers  of  headstrong 
or  headlong  precipitateness,  in  carrying  out  the 
most  various  schemes  for  local  or  national  good, 
achieved,  in  0(;tober  last,  its  first  performance  in 
a  new  line.  Whilst  the  other  great  towns  of 
Great  Britain  possessed  something  for  each  to 
show  in  the  shape  of  artistic  monuments,  in  the 
public  view  of  their  streets,  the  metropolis  of  the 
cotton  republic  had  never,  till  recently,  thought 
of  such  a  thing.     That  fashion  was  introduced, 


the  other  day,  by  the  unanimous  consent  to  ereek 
a  **  Peel  testimonial.''  The  adjoining  oommunitf 
of  Salford  completed,  more  rapidly,  iU  leaser  de- 
sign, and  stationed  a  bronse  Sir  Bobert  in  tbe 
Peel  Park,  before  the  door  of  its  free  hbrary  and 
museum.  The  Manchester  statue,  by  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall,  has  now  taken  its  place,  in  the  spacious 
area  at  the  head  of  the  principal  street,  sod  was 
inaugurated  with  proper  ceremony,  in  the  pre- 
eence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  siwke  well  and 
I  warmly  upon  the  occasion,  ifith  a  gtatdulaw 
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gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom,  and  the 
dutifiil  integrity,  of  that  characteristically  English 
statesman,  whose  political  disciple  he  claimed  the 
honour  to  he,  and  of  whose  policy  the  opinion  of 
Manchester  hailed  him  as  the  trustworthy  heir. 
Another  monument,  will  he  set,  a  few  months 
hence,  in  the  same  ground,  in  front  of  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary.  Whom  should  the  statue  re- 
present but  him,  the  subject  of  recent  mourning, 
whose  name  appears  to  have  become,  already,  a 
star  in  our  historical  firmament,  associated  with 
that  of  Peel,  not  only  by  accidental  connections  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  but  through  that  kinship 
of  their  moral  nature,  which  enabled  the  military 
and  the  civil  generals  of  England  to  understand 
each  other,  when  misunderstood  by  the  world, 
and  rendered  the  few  sentences  of  affectionate 
praise,  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Wellington, 
the  most  precious  and  genuine  tribute  given  to 
the  memory  of  Peel  ? 

These  men  were  .English,  more  peculiarly  so,  in 
their  faults  as  well  as  in  their  virtues,  than  any 
other  men  of  their  age.  It  is,  therefore,  that 
they  became  the  real  masters  and  guides  of  the 
time;  and,  therefore,  not  because  of  their  emi- 
nent success,  but,  because  that  success  was  the 
exact  result  of  their  fitness  to  the  time  and  place, 
they  are  likely  to  be  honoured  by  England,  above 
all  other  men;  and,  because  Manchester  is  Eng- 
lish, in  spite  of  prejudice  and  calumnies  of  unap- 
preciating  strangers,  they  are  honoured  by  Man- 
chester, more  evidently,  and  with  more  liberal 
endeavour  to  prepare  a  conspicuous  manifestation 
of  that,  honour,  than  by  any  other  local  com- 
munity. 

There  is  a  prejudice,  as  we  have  intimated,  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  of  the 
privileged  classes  and  the  landowning  gentry,  the 
classes  of  academic  culture  and  of  professional 
standing,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  manufac- 
turing world  of  South  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Biding.  We  have  heard,  from  those  gentlemen, 
serious  doubts,  which  we  could  not  seriously  hear, 
of  the  nationality  of  Manchester ;  doubts,  whether 
the  census  ot  this  empire  should  not  classify  two 
millions  of  the  busy  inhabitants  of  this  district  as 
a  kind  of  aliens,  in  England,  but  not  of  it,  rather 
as  Yankees,  than  partners  of  Britain.  **  Would 
they  fight  in  defence  of  the  country,  if  the  French 
invaded  us?"  was  the  usual  formula  of  this 
venerable  scepticiBm,  especially  during  the  inva- 
sion panic  of  last  winter.  The  influence  of  those, 
who  haye  given  tone  to  public  sentiment,  in  the 
manufacturing  district,  being  usually  cast  in  the 
scale  of  a  pacific  foreign  policy,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Manchester  and  the  West  Biding 
being  the  most  authoritative  spokesmen  of  every 
Peace  Congress,  it  has  been  unjustly  alleged 
against  the  people  there,  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  national  honour,  and  to  the  historical  glories  of 
their  country,  and  unaware  of  its  majestic  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  civilised  world.  They  do,  in- 
deed, study  the  events  of  our  day  with  an  anxious 
and  a  v^iy  mind,  for  they  have  a  larger  stake  in 
the  game  than  tlio  entire  interests  of  those  who 
impugn  their  patriotism.    The  hazard  of  war  is 


immeasurably  more  to  a  man  whose  warehouses 
are  crammed  with  goods  for  the  Levant,  than  to 
the  rector  of  a  rural  village,  or  the  squire  of  broad 
acres,  whose  wealth  can  only  be  made  less  profit- 
able by  taxation,  but  undergoes  no  risk  of  his 
being  altogether  deprived  of  it,  since,  even  should 
a  prefect  of  !N^apoleon  assume  the  government  of 
Bucks  and  Hampshire,  territorial  confiscation  is 
no  longer,  as  in  the  Korman  time,  the  inevitable 
sequel  of  conquest.  The  risk  of  war  is  greater  to 
the  ^*  self-acting  minder ''  of  a  Stockport  spinning 
factory,  with  his  16s.  of  weekly  wages,  than  it  is 
to  a  Dean  of  Nunchester  cathedral,  or  to  Professor 
Ponder,  or  Sir  Frederick  Pinch.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  have  not  forgotten  how, 
during  the  great  Prench  war,  their  deputation 
went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  complain  that  there  were  no 
more  men  to  be  found  to  work  their  machinery, 
(it  is  said,  that  20,000  volunteers  were  enlisted 
from  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  number  of  Wa- 
terloo yeterans  surviving  in  Manchester  is  still 
considerable,)  and  how  the  heaven-bom  minister, 
answered,  '*  If  you  have  no  more  men,  take  the 
children."  But  the  slander,  that  they  fail  in  due 
esteem  for  the  principles  of  international  equity 
and  freedom  on  the  Continent,  is  refuted  by  the 
unequalled  cordiality  of  the  welcome  they  gave 
to  Kossuth,  and  the  unaffected  admiration  which 
they  have  expressed  for  the  character  of  Welling- 
ton ;  a  feeling  that  was  touchingly  shown  by  the 
crowds  who  lined  the  streets  of  Manchester,  when 
the  aged  hero  accompanied  his  queen  thither ;  is 
evidence  of  no  indisposition  to  claim  a  share  of 
the  dignity  earned  by  English  valour  in  the 
championship  of  Europe. 

Another  accusation  —  and  one  that  has  been, 
hitherto,  not  without  an  apparent  truthfulness  — 
is  that  of  the  dull  and  narrow  sphere  of  mental 
exercise,  to  which  the  real  Manchester  man,  if  he 
ever  takes  any  leisure-excursions  from  the  cares 
of  his  practical  business,  is  self-confined.  A  certain 
Dutch  inaptitude  for  the  higher  fiights  of  contem- 
plative thought,  we  must  confess,  belongs  to  the 
bred  and  bom  Lancashire  man,  so  far  as  our  inter- 
course with  him  has  allowed  us  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  that  variety  of  mankind.  In  this 
respect  he  does  not  resemble  the  equally  vigorous 
and  practical  American,  whose  magnificent  genius 
for  extravagant  imagination  approaches,  in  the 
humorous  exaggerations  of  brag,  the  pitch  of 
Arabian  sublimity.  Your  Manchester  man  has 
far  too  much  respect  for  the  actual  to  affirm,  as 
the  Yankee  did,  ''Our  locomotive  engines  run 
so  'tamal  fast,  that  it's  no  good  having  steam 
whistles  to  'em,  cause  the  train  always  goes  a-head 
of  the  sound."  Your  Manchester-mind  is  incapable 
of  irony,  and  receives  no  joke  well  except  a  prac- 
tical joke,  or  one  that  is  strongly  seasoned  with 
the  broad  humour  of  the  Lancashire  classic  **  Tim 
Bobbin."  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  effect,  here, 
of  the  intermixture  of  nations.  The  Irish  element 
is  nil  in  the  composition  of  middle-class  society : 
we  may  say,  there  are  no  Irish  amongst  the 
commercial  and  "respectable"  people  of  Man- 
chester, although  there  are  some  60,000  of  them 
onga^d  in  common  labour  or  Y&gtmcy,  and  ocou- 
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pying  a  colony  called  "Little  Ireland."     But  the 
Scotch   arc  very  influential,    and  their    zeiilous 
temper  keeps  vital  heat  in  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  place.     They  are  more  apt  for  theoretic 
controversy   and  speculation,   more  addicted  to 
enunciating  abstract  principles,  than  the  indige- 
nous Lantashiro  people,  who  seldom  trust  a  prin- 
ciple  farther   than  where   thoy   can   foresee  its 
practicjJ  application.     For  example,  such  a  design 
as  that  of  the  "  National  Public  School  Associ- 
ation," though  earnestly  and  liberally  supported 
by  the  Manchester  party  of  **  progress,"  was  con- 
ceived at  first  by  a  few  sanguine  Scottish  brains. 
In  the  sturdy  Siion  race,  whose  great  towns  and 
populous  villages,  throng  the  country  that  slopes 
down  west  of  Blackstone  Edge,  as  well  as  the 
other  side,  far  into  Yorkshire,  the  stronghold  of 
democracy  and  dissent  is  firmly  settled.     Some 
districts  of  this  country,  though  rich  and  thriving, 
and  swarming  with  a  comfortable  population,  still 
remain  in  a  state  of  primitive  social  simplicity, 
which  appears  strange,  even  to  the  stranger  from 
the  lonely  moors  of  North  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Ho  would  not  expect  to  find,  as  we  have  found, 
within  six  miles  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  tlie 
people  of  a  village  turning  out  for  their  holiday, 
the  women,  both  young  and  old,  wearing  no  other 
head-dress  than  a  brightly- coloured  handkerchief, 
and,  on  their  feet,  the  wooden  shoes  of  Normandy. 
The  language  of  the  country,  spoken  in  its  puritj' 
by  the  rural  inhabitants,  is  perlectly  unintelligible 
until  the  hearer  has  become   familial*  with  its 
peculiar  vocalisation.     Very  different  is  it  with 
Manchester ;  where  an  ancient  clerical  establish- 
ment, founded  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenet, 
with  certain  scholastic  endowments,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  as  a  market,  resorted  to  by  buyers 
from  distant  places,  contributed  even  before  the 
age  of  the  spinning- jenny  and  power-loom,   to 
smooth  away  the  provincial   peculiarities.     But 
the  last  ten  years  have  effected  a  more  important 
revolution.      The   manufacturing   processes    are 
comparatively  superseded,  in  Manchester  itself, 
by  the  business  of  exchange.     Still,  the  tall  chim- 
neys, in  the  suburbs  of  Ancoats  and  Hulme,  pour 
forth  their  daily  volumes  of  gainful  though  un- 
gainly vapour ;  the  Medlock  and  the  Isk,  as  tliey 
intersect  the  obscure  streets,  bear  along  the  dingy 
refuse  of  the  dye  and  printworks ;  but  the  7ieiv 
factories  are  mostly  erected  in  the  large  merely 
manufiicturing  towns,   each  with  a  population  of 
from  30,000  to  60,000,  such  as  Bolton,  Bury, 
Eochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton  and  Hyde,  Staleybridge, 
and  Stockport,  which  form,  at  a  distance  varying 
from  seven  to  eleven  miles,  a  complete  zone  around 
Manchester,  connected  with  it  by  hourly  railway 
trains,  and  depending  on  its  market  lor    their 
existence.    Nor  do  these  make  up  the  entire  com- 
mercial constituency  of  the  Manchester  Exchange. 
Beyond  these,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  centre,  there  is  a  second  belt  of 
manufacturing  towns,  Wigan,  Preston,  Blackburn, 
Golne  and  Burnley,  Todmorden,  and  some  places 
over  the  Yorkshire  border,  wholly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture ;    to  the  south,  Macclesfield, 
with  other  Cheshire  and  Derbyehixe  townsy  which 


find  their  silk  market  at  Manchester;  while  the 
Mersey,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  this  latter, 
spreads  into  the  capacious  port  «f  Liverpool,  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  ** raw  material"  that  Ame- 
rica can  produce,  and  the  great  port  of  all  the 
foreign  traffic  of  Manchester,  except  that  share 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  Baltic  from  Hull  The 
great  sochd  change,  which  has  been  effected  in 
Manchester  by  this  arrangement,  is  due  to  the 
settlement  of  foreign  merchants,  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  this  to^vn.  We  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  compute,  and  do  not  core  to  guess,  the  propor- 
tion of  German  houses  to  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments of  our  own  countrymen  hero ;  bat  it  is  & 
proportion  so  considerable,  as  to  incise  a  great 
amount  of  continental  vivacity  and  versatility 
into  the  social  atmosphere  of  tlie  place,  forming 
an  agreeable  contrast  vdth  the  sincere  soliditr, 
and  somewhat  oppressive  seriousness,  of  the 
regular  matter-of-fact  Manchester  men.  These 
Bavarian  and  Prussian  traders  are,  usually,  men 
of  the  world,  men  of  a  varied  career  of  experience 
and  travel ;  and  the  younger  men  are,  hke  most 
of  the  Gennans  of  this  generation,  educated  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  susceptible  of  the  pleasures 
of  refined  taste,  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  middle  class  men  of  trade  in 
the  towns  at  least  of  South  Lancashire.  The 
Jewish  residents  in  Manchester,  too,  although 
kept  apart,  to  some  extent,  by  the  prejudices  that 
yet  exist,  do,  by  their  skill  in  business,  and  by 
their  keen  intelligence,  make  some  impression  on 
the  social,  if  not  upon  the  political,  conditions 
of  the  place ;  they  represent,  as  everywhere,  the 
principle  of  cosmopolitan  liberalism.  In  an  op- 
poj*itc  direction,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church, — low  church,  almost  to  a  man,  or  at 
least  broad  church,  — rallying  about  the  head- 
quarters of  their  newly  created  diocese,  and  a&so- 
ciated  with  the  remnant  of  that  which  was  the 
old  Tory  part)',  in  the  days  of  Tory  ascendancy, 
serve  to  keep  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  '*  progress," 
and  prevent  Ke wall's  Buildings  from  cany ing  the 
suffrages  of  the  whole  community.  They  are 
idlied,  upon  occasion,  with  the  interest  of  two  or 
three  great  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  with  the  ambitions  of  some  of  the  municipal 
magnates ;  and,  although  the  last  electoral  con- 
test, stoutly  as  it  was  fought,  and  creditably  to 
both  parties,  without  any  reproach  of  corruption 
or  disorder,  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  constitu- 
ency of  Manchester  cannot  be  seduced  from  the 
"  Manchester  School,"  we  believe,  that  a  veiy 
salutary  balance  of  powers  does  exist  here,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  affected  alarms  of  ignorant 
politicians  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  party,  (if  he  yet  hare 
any  party),  there  is  no  community  in  this  king- 
dom less  than  that  of  Manchester  liable  to  capri- 
cious and  violent  subversive  impulses  j  none  mon^ 
truly  "  conservative  "  of  everything,  in  our  na- 
tional institutions,  that  has  either  usefulness  or 
dignity  to  make  it  worth  *'  conserving." 

The  Peel  monument,  now  standing  in  Ifan- 
Chester,  is  supported,  on  either  side  of  its  granite 
l)ede8tal,  by  a  seated  feminine  figure,  allegorical 
and  impersonating  the  prevailing  faculties,  which 
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built  up  the  prosperity  of  Manchester,  long  an- 
terior to  its  accession  of  the  benefits  from  Peel's 
legislation.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  statesman, 
we  have  the  robust  form  of  Practical  Art,  or 
Manufacture;  her  bold  eyes  are  gazing  fondly 
over  the  roo&  of  her  favoured  city;  a  bale  of  its 
merchandise,  and  a  ship  in  has  relief,  symbolise 
her  foreign  commerce.  On  the  left  hand,  with 
pensive  brow,  studiously  perusing  a  tablet,  is  the 
slighter  grace  of  Theoretic  Science ;  but,  lying  at 
her  feet,  as  subject  to  her  dictation,  are  the  in- 
struments of  chemical  and  mechanical  i^kiU,  as 
well*  as  those  of  the  fine  arts  of  elegance.  The 
history  of  this  community  may  be  read,  in  these 
noble  colossi  of  speaking  bronze,  poetically  nar- 
rated. 

That  the  monument  may  impart  its  whole 
lesson  to  the  Manchester  folk,  is  the  best  wish  of 
their  well-wishers,  and  of  all  those  who  see  the 
great  future  of  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  Britain. 
When  the  bronze  statue  of  Perseus,  we  are  told, 
in  the  "  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  was  uncovered 
to  the  public  view  in  Plorence,  **  it  pleased  God 
that  all  the  people,  who  saw  it,  began  to  cry  out 
and  to  admire  it ;  and  they  brought  sonnete  and 
rhymes  in  praise  of  the  work,  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  fixed  them  up,  continually  admiring 
the  same."  We  are  not  sure  but  that  such  means 
of  exciting  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  people, 
by  durable  forms  of  Art  adorning  the  common 
hig^hways  of  city  life,  have  been  too  long  under- 
valued in  England,  aod  especially  in  Manchester. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
who  daily  pass  by  our  costly  creations  of  archi- 
tectural and  plastic  art,  directed  to  their  beauty, 
with  a  lively  and  inspired  glance,  instead  of  with 


the  sullen  stare  of  alienated  sympathies.  We 
want  no  "Perseus"  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
no  resuscitation  of  the  vain  mythologies,  in  which 
only  the  patient  study  of  the  scholar,  or  the  rare 
insight  of  the  genial  idealist,  can  perceive  an 
eternal  significance.  But  let  us  have  Peel  and 
Wellington, — ^let  us  have  Cromwell  and  Milton, 
and  the  heroes  of  English  history,  from  Alfred 
onwards,  to  stand  in  our  streets,  and  remind  us 
to  walk  erect,  and  do  and  live  like  men.  Let  us 
have  the  sculptured  frieze  of  a  civic  hall  decorated 
with  scenes  from  the  great  heroic  struggle  for 
liberty  and  right,  in  which  our  fathers,  during 
several  centuries,  won  for  us  all  that  is  dear  in 
the  world,  and  laid  upon  England  the  lofty  mission 
"to  teach  the  nations  how  to  live."  Let  our 
public  institutions,  for  reading  and  mental  exer- 
cise, glow  with  human  life  out  of  the  dramas  of 
our  Shakspeare,  who  ought  to  be  more  to  us 
than  Homer  was  to  G^reece.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Science,  so  far  as  it  may  teach  men  how  to 
wield  the  might  of  steam,  and  to  mix  and  vary 
the  elements  by  chemical  transmutation,  to  use 
electricity  for  a  voiceless  messenger,  and  the  solar 
ray  for  a  printer,  will  be  sedulously  pursued; 
Manchester  is,  even  now,  making  ready  another 
monument,  to  the  name  of  Dalton.  But  there  is 
another  Science,  which  has  for  its  subject  that 
which  is  absolutely  true ;  and  another  Art,  seek- 
ing, with  unselfish  and  pure  desire,  to  woo  the 
apparition  of  ideal  beauty.  Where  these  have 
their  votaries  among  the  men  of  practical  energy, 
there  is  a  fair  promise  of  a  noble  development  of 
humanity.  Therefore,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  these  brief  reflections  on  the  new 
thing  which  has  been  done  in  Manchester. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CANVlSBINa. 


Ik  that  part  of  the  city  of  Philippi  where  the 
wharves  stand  thickest  upon  the  river  banks,  and 
where  the  sounds  of  steam  ''getting  up,"  and 
steam  "blowing  off,"  along  with  the  rattle  of 
hammers  upon  nail-heads,  and  rolling  of  bales 
and  barrels,  do  most  abound;  and  where  the 
smells  of  oakum,  and  tar,  and  packing  mats,  most 
largely  infect  the  air,  stood  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, a  huge  unpainted  pUe  of  wooden  buildings, 
fitted  up  as  a  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Irish  wharf  labourers.  In  this  tavern,  with  its 
ranges  of  settees  under  the  indispensable  stoup^ 
or  porch,  which  marked  the  principal  entrance, 
where  these  gay  sons  of  Erin  lolled  and  "loafed," 
and  its  bar-room  within^  where  they  squabbled 
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and  scolded — the  staple  commodities  were,  of 
course,  politics  and  whiskey.  Such  a  drinking, 
fighting,  noisome  den — it  was  the  scandal  of  the 
quarter ;  but  there,  in  a  country  where  the  divine 
right  of  King  Mob  is  so  largely  respected,  inter- 
ference was  (Of3cult  on  ordinary  occasions.  On  ex- 
traordinary ones,  such  as  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  few 
and  feeble  police  of  the  district  was  a  mockery 
and  a  scorn;  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  the  horsewhip  of  the  priest. 

In  the  spring  that  followed  the  winter  months 
of  our  story,  there  were  additional  and  particular 
causes  of  excitement  in  the  tavern  under  notice-^ 
causes  immediately  affecting  the  interests  of  its 
Milesian  frequenters.  The  Presidential  election 
was  forthcoming ;  and  the  native  American  party 
was  up  and  astir,  in  order  to  deprive  these  intel- 
ligent electors  of  the  precious  privilege  of  the 
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franchise.  This  den  was  the  ^at  focus  of  agita- 
tion whereby  to  counteract  the  plans  of  the  inimi- 
cal pairty:  and  ''ould  Ireland,"  with  its  brawl- 
ings,  and  its  violence,  and  its  hatreds,  seemed  to 
be  transported  microoosmically  into  the  heart  of 
the  peaceful  city  of  Philippi. 

The  landlord  of  the  taTom  was  a  great  autho- 
rity, ringleader,  and  spokesman  among  these 
people.  An  emigrant,  as  it  was  understood,  from 
Ireland,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  seemed 
to  unite  in  his  character  many  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  the  land  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his 
adoption.  With  the  yehemenco  and  passionate 
impulses  of  his  native  Ireland,  he  mingled  the  in- 
telligence and  audacity  of  a  Western  freeman. 
His  language  had  the  boldness  and  ease  of  those 
who  recognise  in  no  other  the  character  of  a  su- 
perior, and  his  inspirations  possessed  the  warmth 
and  force  of  the  profounder  nature  of  the  Euro- 
pean. His  influence  over  this  unhappy  rabble 
was  great.  He  conversed  with  them  singly,  he 
addressed  them  in  groups,  he  made  set  speeches, 
in  fact  he  was  the  regular  "  stump  orator"  of  the 
Celtic  Irish  in  the  city  of  Philippi.  His  accent 
recalled  echoes  of  Munster  and  Connaught ;  though 
the  features  of  his  face  betrayed  little  affinity  with 
the  physiognomy  of  those  regions.  But  he  wore 
a  patch  upon  one  side  of  his  face,  distorted  his 
mouth,  leered  with  his  orbit  of  vision,  and  con- 
formed as  much  to  the  true  blackguard  type  as 
nature  would  admit.  He  was  not  a  drinker  him- 
self, though  no  discourager  of  the  practice  in  others. 
He  set  up  for  a  man  of  unblemished  morals,  and 
considered  himself  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a 
l«speotable  citizen.  I  said  this  man  was  a  great 
dabbler  in  politics,  and  made  them  a  principal 
point  in  his  intercourse  with  the  frequenters  of 
the  tavern.  People  thought  that  he  aspired  to  be 
elected  for  some  political  office. 

One  evening  he  was  seated  under  his  porch 
with  an  old  man  of  marked  Hibernian  exterior, 
and  bearing  unmistakeable  evidences  of  fresh  im- 
portation. The  corduroy  small  clothes,  the  motley 
stockings,  the  swallow-tail  full-dress  blue  coat, 
with  brass  buttons,  the  tattered  checked  cotton 
neckerchief,  all  were  there,  as  well  as  the 
twinkling  eyes  darting  dark  glances  from  under- 
neath shaggy  beetling  brows,  the  weather-beaten, 
])ook-pitted  face,  and  the  broad  shapeless  mouth. 
They  had  a  mug  of  whiskey  between  them,  and 
were  both  smoking. 

"That's  a  bad  business  they're  preparin'  for  us," 
Baid  the  landlord  of  the  tavern,  whose  name  was 
Oamin,  **  and  if  they  take  the  vote  away  from 
us  as  they  threaten,  it  will  be  owld  Ireland  again 
— -  hunger  and  oppression,  the  bailiff  and  the  con- 
stable, and  God  help  us  all.  The  want  of  the 
vote  wrought  all  the  mischief  there ;  and  it's  only 
the  vote  that's  between  us  and  it  here." 

"  Tare  an'  ages,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  let 
them  try  it  that  dares !  Just  act  as  ye  plase ;  but 
don't  contrar'  me,  nor  meddle  wid  me,  that's  all. 
If  a  man  meddle  wid  me  or  any  of  mine  to  their 
hurt,  I  shouldn't  mind  cuttin*  his  throat  more  than 
I  would  a  sheep's  throat,  that's  all.  We  didn't 
come  this  faraway  for  to  taste  the  blessins  o'  pace 


and  pUnty;  and  thin  ttraight  to  behowld  tlwii 
rint  from  us,  without  lifting  a  hand  against  the 
villains  that  would  do  us  the  wrong,  or  what's  the 
use  of  yer  land  o'  liberty.  An  inimy'e  an  inimy 
in  Britain  land  or  Yankee  land,  by  gam!"  said 
the  old  man,  gnashing  his  teeth.  He  was  evi- 
dently an  adept  in  the  sacred  duty  of  revengs. 

"  They'll  never  succeed  in  their  misdueToas 
plans,"  said  the  other,  speaking  thick  with  the 
pipo  in  his  mouth  i  "  though  it'll  not  be  iot  want 
of  trying  if  they  don't.  The  Protestants  and  the 
Orangemen  calculate  the^ll  get  Ameriky  all  to 
themselves,  as  they  have  got  Irelan';  and  ire 
about  to  make  the  flirst  bold  move  in  their  game; 
and,  if  we  don't  look  sharp  and  strangle  the  ehiek 
afore  it's  chipped  the  shell,  it'll  be  a  deTourin; 
kite  yet  for  the  children  of  Ireland.  And  id 
poor  persecuted  so  wis  we  are  in  every  comer  of 
the  rownd  world ;  but,  if  we  don't  stand  up  for 
our  own  in  this  free  country,  where  there  are  no 
lord-lieutenants  nor  constables  to  pinion  oar  hmbs 
like  sheep  for  the  butcher,  or  gag  our  tongue  like 
dumb  dogs,  then  we  deserve  all  we'll  get.  It's 
the  Protestants,  my  friend,  the  Protestants,  thej 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

He  had  evidently  touched  a  chord,  for  the  old 
man's  eyes  darted  flre,  and  he  gulped  down  large 
quantities  of  whiskey  in  which  to  swallow  fis 
emotion. 

"  I'm  an  owld  man,"  returned  the  other,  "bnt 
I  have  still  a  strong  arm  and  a  stout  heart ;  be- 
side the  wrong  that's  lying  on  my  soul,  yet  to  be 
revenged."  A  wistful  melancholy  look  passed 
over  the  old  man's  face,  while  he  stopped  short 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Gamin,  "  I  know  it  all,"  (the 
allusion  was  in  reference  to  a  son  who  had  been 
executed  for  shooting  his  landlord;)  "  mum's  the 
word  with  respect  to  your  wrongs.  A  man  known 
to  carry  about  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs  ia 
always  accounted  a  dangerous  person.  To^(ok 
is  nothing.     To  act  is  the  word." 

And  here  Chimin,  as  if  quite  satisfied  in  the 
achievement  of  an  object,  b^an  to  whistle  loudly 
and  cheerily.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  several  other  gentlemen  in  knee- breeches  and  full 
dress  coats.  One  of  them  carried  a  newspaper, 
and  the  other  a  large  printed  placard,  which, 
amidst  the  excitement  of  his  comrades,  he  placed 
on  the  table  before  Gkimin. 

''  Bead  that,  and  by  garra ! "  said  he,  sinking 
his  fist  upon  the  table.  Gamin  read,  "  Native 
American  Meeting  in  Girard's  Fields,  next  Tues* 
day,  1 3th  April.  Hon.  Mr.  W.,  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Eliab  Byron  Tunny,  Mr.  Chauncey  Pike,  and  other 
distinguished  orators,  will  address  the  meeting. 
AH  friendly  citizens  invited  to  attend.  Long  bve 
the  Native  American  Republic !" 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  said  Gamin,  "matters  an 
come  to  a  head  at  last ;  and  this  is  the  first  Wot 
aimed  against  us  by  the  great  Protestant  con- 
spiracy so  long  hatching  in  secret  in  the  repubw 
of  America.  Be  on  your  guard,  gentlemen,  «Bd 
God  defend  the  right." 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  left  them  babbling,  ex- 
ecrating, and  talking  —  nobody  knowing  ^^ 
another  was  saying,  each  being  so  much  occapiw 
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^th  his  own  oyerflowing  thonghta ;  yet  all  in- 
spired by.  a  common  sentiment,  which  was  one  of 
defiance  and  wrath. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONSPIBACIBS. 

JosiAS  GAictir,  tavern-keeper  and  citizen,  upon 
quitting  this  noisy  scene,  retired  into  the  apart- 
ment which  he  called  his  own,  arranged  his  out- 
ward man  into  some  show  of  decency,  and  prepared 
to  go  out.  He  took  his  way  through  the  streets, 
where  it  was  now  beginning  to  get  very  dark,  and 
found  himself  after  some  time  at  the  door  of  the 
tenement  yclept  the  Coadjutor's  palace,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral. 

"!■  his  rivirance  tu  hum?"  said  he,  in  reply 
to  the  woman  who  came  to  know  his  business. 

**  Step  in,  and  I'll  see,"  returned  the  woman, 
with  the  caution  of  one  accustomed  to  mount 
guard  against  intruders;  and  closing  the  door, 
she  ushered  him  into  the  waiting  room,  where  all 
those  desiring  an  audience  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lord  of  the  mansion  wefe  in  the  habit  of  awaiting 
his  convenience  or  pleasure. 

The  room  was  hung  with  religious  prints  of  a 
very  superior  order,  and  calculated  to  fasten  upon 
the  sympathies  of  all  good  Catholics.  But  Gamin 
took  no  heed  of  them :  he  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  wooden  benches,  and  began  to  whistle.  Soon 
there  appeared  an  individual  in  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, and  saluting  Gamin  with  a  respect  strangely 
incongraous  as  offerod  to  one  of  his  air  and  appa- 
rent station,  he  invited  him  to  follow  to  the 
Coadjutor's  apartments. 

Gamin,  having  gone  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and 
down  another,  and  across  a  long  gallery,  and 
through  sundry  small  doors  in  thick  walls,  and 
multifarious  and  labyrinthine  passages  character- 
istic of  that  convenient  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture common  to  the  middle  •  ages,  came  at  length 
to  a  small  and  well -lighted  apartment,  where  sate 
two  jolly  gentlemen  over  their  wine.  The  Co- 
adjutor received  the  Irish  tavern-keeper  with  a 
deference  nearly  equal  to  that  accorded  to  him  by 
the  sefTvitor  ecclesiastic,  and  Father  DoUard  bowed 
himself  to  the  dust  before  him.  A  chair  was 
placed,  fresh  glasses  ordered,  and  the  three  sat 
down  in  the  shelter  of  two-feet-thick  walls  and 
an  oaken  door.  Of  the  Irish  tavern-keeper  the 
dress  only  now  remained ;  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  he  feU  into  the  manners  of  polite  life,  ho 
seemed  only  reassuming  that  which  was  natural 
to  him. 

"  Anjrthingnew?"  inquired  the  Coadjutor,  who 
saw  intelligence  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  yes !  and  something  very  serious.  They 
have  at  length  determined  to  hold  that  meeting. 
Time  and  place  appointed.  I  hold  the  printed 
announcement  in  my  hand."  And  he  spread  it 
out  before  them. 

The  Coadjutor  read  it  attentively.  "On  the 
13th,  I  see — we  have  yet  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
ns.  Gamin,  the  meeting  must  be  prevented.  I 
need  not  iir  nress  upon  you  the  reason  of  this/'  he 


continued,  ''nor  the  absolute  necessity  of  prevent* 
ing  the  agitation  of  this  question  at  present.  Let 
it  once  seize  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
and  let  them  make  it  a  leading  point  in  the  forth* 
coming  elections,  and  woe  to  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
in  this  Western  continent.  Our  people  from  Ire* 
land  are  emigrating  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  Protestants  are  beginning  to 
feel,  in  this  country  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
eihciency  of  the  weapon  permitted  into  our  hands 
against  them,  by  the  admission  of  these  to  the 
franchise ;  so  that  the  proposed  law,  which  deprives 
all  foreigners  of  the  right  of  voting  until  after  a 
naturalization  of  twenty- five  years,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  native  American  and  foreigner,  but 
in  reality  only  a  revival  on  this  Western  battle- 
field of  the  old  quarrel  which  has  divided  the 
world  ever  since  the  schism  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  minds  of  the  populace  at  large  are  not 
yet  informed  upon  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
question ;  only  their  leaders  know  it  well ;  and  it 
is  the  present  object  of  these  latter  to  expound  it 
to  them  in  this  view,  and  so  to  excite  that  energy 
and  antagonism  in  the  public  mind  which  religious 
questions  never  fail  to  excite.  This  is  what  I 
take  mainly  to  be  the  design  of  the  meeting  in 
Girard's  Fields.  A  new  phase  is  to  be  given  to  the 
movement  by  unfolding  it  in  its  true  light,  and 
expounding  it  in  its  genuine  significancy.  Great 
exertions,  doubtless,  will  be  made  to  secure  great 
oratorical  influence,  as  well  as  to  collect  a  trium- 
phant attendance." 

**  Even  so ! "  said  Gamin,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  discourse  of  his  superior  with  profound 
respect.  **  You  perceive  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  W— , 
of  the  Senate,  whose  influence  with  the  multitude 
is  so  unparalleled,  has  agreed  to  make  the  grand 
speech  of  the  day." 

''  He  shall  never  speak  on  that  day!"  said  the 
Coadjutor  decisively ;  **  in  a  city  of  such  popula- 
tion and  influence,  a  central  point  of  the  Union, 
such  a  meeting  would  be  ruinous,  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  our  affairs.  The  meeting  must  be 
prevented,"  said  he,  looking  at  Gamin,  "  as  yon 
and  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  it  before  our  eccle- 
siastical superiors." 

Gamin  looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker.  "  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss;"  said  he,  ''I  have  already 
exhausted  every  means  at  my  disposal.'' 

''If  it  cannot  be  prevented,"  said  the  Coadjutoir, 
**  let  it  at  least  bo  delayed.  By  and  by  some 
other  public  question  will  hate  turned  up  to  oo- 
cupy  the  energies  of  the  popnlace,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  subject  so  important  to  us,  and 
then  the  storm  will  have  passed  us  by.  Only 
delay  this  meeting,  and  we  may  possibly  be 
saved ;  let  something  be  done,  let  it  be  interfered 
with ;" —  he  hesitated,  as  if  there  was  some  un- 
utterable phrase  behind. 

"  I  need  not  remind  so  true  a  servant  of  the 
church,''  continued  he  in  a  blander  tone,  "  of  the 
duties  connected  with  his  peculiar  department. 
Yours  it  is  to  execute  and  devise  the  means  for 
that  purpose;  mine  to  prescribe  what  shall  be 
I  done;  and  I  need  not  repeat;  though  I  do  itnoMT 
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more  decisively,  hovr  necessary  I  consider  it  that 
this  meeting  should  be  prevented.'^ 

He  glanced  significantly  towards  DoUard  as  he 
spoke;  and  Chimin,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a 
body,  part  of  whose  system  is  a  mutual  surveil- 
lance, and  that  one  of  its  members  should  be  a 
spy  upon  another,  well  comprehended  the  import 
of  this  man's  testimony  in  the  accounts  to  be  ren- 
dered before  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

Gramin  sat  and  bit  his  nails,  revolving  on  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
tiiese  orders. 

'*  I  confess  to  utter  perplexity,"  said  he  at 
length ;  **  I  know  not  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  Tiy  powther  and  shat,"  chimed  in  Bollard, 
in  the  happy  inspiration  of  his  Irish  instincts. 

"  You  are  rash.  Bollard,"  said  the  Coadjutor; 
"  recollect,  I  sign  my  hand  to  no  such  warrant." 

He  spoke  indecisively,  but  the  fierce  glance  of 
his  eyes  belied  his  words.  Among  conspirators, 
no  word  is  necessary;  a  look,  an  interjection,  a 
gesture,  is  all-sufficient. 

Chimin  sat  on  and  on.  They  talked  of  other 
matters  now,  for  their  business  was  closed.  Gamin 
drank  more  than  he  had  done  for  some  time ;  the 
wine  was  good,  and  his  spirits  were  low.  At 
length  the  chimes  rang  twelve.  He  took  his  way 
into  the  streets,  and  reeled  home. 
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It  was  dark  and  cold  in  the  streets  through  which 
Gamin  threaded  his  .way.  A  frost  had  clarified 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  making  visi- 
ble thousands  of  stars,  through  which  a  vivid  Au- 
rora Borealis  danced  and  fluttered,  to  Gamin's 
eyes  Hke  spectres  in  the  air.  He  thought  he  saw 
the  spectres  gliding  amidst  the  tall  mill  chimneys 
and  high  pointed  gables  immediately  surrounding 
him ;  and  farther  away  in  the  horizon,  he  saw  the 
same  white  ghosts  in  troops  among  the  trees  that 
crested  the  surrounding  hills.  The  air  he  thought 
was  alive  with  them,  and  they  crackled  and 
whizzed  about  him  like  the  sounds  of  millions  of 
invisible  whips.  As  he  walked  along  hurriedly 
and  bewildered  through  the  deserted  streets,  hic- 
coughing, and  rolling,  and  reeling,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  firm  though  light  footstep  behind  him. 
He  did  not  know  why  its  sound  should  have  in- 
spired him  with  so  much  dread,  as  he  was  then 
conscious  of :  he  did  not  dare  to  look  behind,  but 
endeavoured  to  walk  forwards  as  quickly  as  the 
state  of  his  legs  would  allow.  However  fast  or 
slow  was  his  progress,  he  was  aware  of  the  per- 
tinacious pursuit  of  the  footstep,  apparently  al- 
ways following  at  the  same  distance,  and  so  near 
he  thought,  that  if  he  would  but  turn  his  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  what  it 
was.  He  proceeded  onwards,  till  at  length  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  he  had  lost  his  way  among  un- 
known streets  and  interminable  alleys,  where  he 
wandered  hopelessly  and  helplessly  as  through  a 
labyrinth,  called  up  by  some  magic  from  the  abyss 
to  perplex  him — these  alleys  closed  in  by  cold 


high  walls — ^these  etd-de-MCi,  where  every  few  mi- 
nutes his  course  was  blocked  up — these  narrow 
closes  fetid  with  impure  exhalations  —  these  cold, 
dark,  deserted  streets !  Surely  this  was  no  ter- 
race city,  or  no  city  he  had  ever  traversed  before; 
at  any  rate  not  the  familiar  city  of  his  residence; 
and  through  every  winding  of  it  the  inde&tigable 
footsteps  behind  him.  He  was  fairly  oveicome, 
his  knees  trembled,  the  cold  drops  stood  on  his 
forehead ;  and  he  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
occurrence  in  his  path  of  a  friendly  lamp-post,  ronnd 
which  he  clung. 

He  had  now  oome  face  to  &oe,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, with  the  pertinacious  treader  upon  bis  path; 
and  lo  !  the  brawny  gigantic  figure,  staffed  with 
straw  like  an  effigy,  with  the  beard  of  the  Indian 
com  upon  his  chin,  and  his  broad  forehead  crowned 
with  its  fiowers.  The  same  old  coil  of  rope  was 
in  its  muscular  hand,  and  he  recogmsed  the  hero 
of  his  former  vision  —  the  vision  of  a  few  months 
ago,  when  he  lay  wounded  in  the  city  of  Noph. 

**  At  Philippi  we  meet  again,"  said  the  figure, 
shaking  a  huge  finger  at  him.  "  At  Phihppi.  Be- 
ware, beware.     I  am  Judge  Lynch  !*' 

Gamin  fell  to  the  eartk  and  groaned ;  and  all 
was  darkness 

When  he  came  to  himself  it  was  morning,  and 
he  found  himself  in  his  own  snug  bed,  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  tavern,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha-wah- 
hah.  For  the  fact  of  his  presence  in  thatlocalitr 
he  could  in  no  way  account ;  nor  was  he  ctct  able 
to  gather  from  his  recollections  aught  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  The  bar-ketper 
indeed  insisted,  that  as  he  was  making  np  his 
books  for  the  night,  he  had  seen  his  master  enter 
the  house  at  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  pass 
up  into  his  room.  He  noticed  too  that  he  had  an 
unusually  unsteady  step,  and  a  fishy  eye.  This 
explanation,  as  the  reader  knows,  not  tallying 
with  Gamin's  experiences,  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  having  passed  the  midnight  hours,  was,  of 
course,  rejected  by  him  as  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  his  consciousness.  All  that  he  could  now 
decisively  tell  was,  that  he  had  a  severe  headache, 
a  feverish  pulse,  and  a  strong  desire  for  soda 
water. 

But  Gramin  was  not  a  man  to  be  daimted  by 
nightmares  and  drunken  visions ;  and  stem  duties 
were  before  him.  His  judgment  misgave  him,  it 
is  true,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  the 
course  he  was  about  to  pursue ;  but  it  was  not 
his  province  to  deliberate  or  to  calculate  conse- 
quences, as  he  had  lately  been  reminded;  his  it 
was  to  actf  and  to  march  unflinchingly  in  ^ 
course  carved  out  for  him.  He  set  about  it  with 
the  audacity  and  energy  expected  of  him.  The 
frequenters  of  the  tavern,  and  all  those  over  whom 
it  had  been  his  business  to  acquire  influence  for 
the  past  six  months,  now  flocked  about  him  more 
than  ever.  Whiskey  circulated  with  redouUw 
activity  ;  boon  companionships  were  compacted 
and  cemented  over  the  inspiring  bowl-  Toasts 
and  sentiments  went  round  whidi  gave  voice  \o 
the  community  of  opinion,  and  assured  to  each 
that  his  private  and  peculiar  sentiments  w«« 
shared  by  all.    Speeches  were  made  by  CU""^ 
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and  others,  whereby  the  feelings  of  the  hearers 
were  wrought  up  to  the  requisite  pitch;  but 
Gramin's  main  machinery  consisted  of  secret  con- 
ferenceSy  held  with  more  favoured  individualSy  at 
which  no  third  person  was  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  most  frequent  of  these  were  held  with 
the  man  Phelan,  the  ancient  gentleman  with  the 
knee  breeches  and  full  dress  coat.  On  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  the  Idth  April,  the  day  on  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  the  meeting  in  Girard's 
Pields,  Gkimin,  after  a  long  conference  between 
them  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  conducted  the 
old  man  into  a  dark  low  room  in  the  top  of  the 
house. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Gamin,  "will  ye  accept  a 
thrifle  of  a  present  from  me  for  poor  owld  Ire- 
land's sake.  She's  a  good  lock,  carries  a  sure 
bullet,  and  in  a  steady  hand  never  missed  her 
aim.  She's  a  jewel  of  a  rifle,  tho'  I  say't  that 
shouldn't,  and  here's  life  and  luck  to  use  her." 

He  handed  him  the  rifle,  which  the  old  man 
received  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  but  made  no 
reply.  There  were  several  other  rifles  in  the  chest 
in  the  comer  of  the  dark  room ;  but  the  gloom 
was  too  great  for  the  old  man  to  see  them,  besides 
he  did  not  care  to  be  inquisitive. 

Gamin  gave  him  a  case  to  put  it  in,  and  told 
him,  for  prudence  sake,  that  he  had  better  not 
carry  it  out  into  the  streets  while  he  took  it  home 
with  him,  till  it  became  quite  dark.  In  terms  of 
this  suggestion  Phelan  lounged  about  the  bar- 
room until  very  late,  when  he  took  his  way  into 
the  darkness  with  his  treasure. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

BETBOSPECTIONS   ON  THE   THRESHOLD. 

The  reader  can  by  this  time  have  scarcly  failed 
to  perceive  the  identity  subsisting  between  the 
persons  of  Josias  Gamin,  tavemkeeper  and  citizen, 
and  the  quondam  instigator  in  the  duel  scenes  in 
the  iU-fatod  steamboat  of  the  Ha-wah-hah.  Ga- 
min was  a  Proteus ;  and  there  was  no  form  of 
nian,  beast,  or  reptile,  to  which  he  could  not  adapt 
himself  when  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  fulfll- 
ment  of  his  appointed  functions. 

The  hopes  of  himself  and  his  confreres  had  of 
late  been  sorely  daunted  in  this  quarter  by  recent 
political  threatenings ;  particularly  by  this  notable 
movement  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  refer  in  the  course  of  our  story,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney  was  the  prime 
ag^ent  and  agitator.   On  the  tour  into  the  South  and 
West  which  this  glib  though  intelligent  gentleman 
(and  than  whom  none  understood  better  how  to 
adapt  his  means  to  his  ends,)  had  recently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  extending  the 
native  American  league,  he  had  been  dogged  at  every 
footstep  by  this  indefatigable  ahas.  He  had  assumed 
various  disguises,  and  Mi.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney, 
though  accounted  a  sharp  man,  had  dwelt  all  un- 
suspecting.    The  little  gentleman  was  no  match 
for  the  disciple  of  a  system  whose  capacities,  in 
the  direction  of  imposture,  had  been  accumulated 
from  the  lessons  of  three  hundred  years,  yet  was 


the  adept  constrained  to  confess  that  he  had  made 
very  little  real  progress  in  defeating  the  ends  of 
his  adversary,  or  forwarding  his  own.  He  was 
constrained  to  confess,  too,  that  his  expedition 
had  been  marked  by  signal  discomfiture,  and  that 
his  efforts  and  ingenuities  had  been  plied  veiy 
much  in  vcdn. 

Is  it  that  the  system  of  which  we  speak  is  not 
calculated  to  play  perfectly  its  part  on  the  theatre 
of  a  free  country,  and  that  there  is  something  in. 
the  machinery  of  free  institutions  containing  a 
principle  of  resistance  to  it,  and  in  concert  with 
which  its  machinery  cannot  work?  Instead  of 
the  splendid  schemes  and  lofty  combinations  by 
which  it  has  been  wont  to  compass  its  designs ;  it 
is  there  obliged  to  descend  to  petty  intrigues  and 
low  material  contrivances,  destined,  as  we  hope, 
to  equal  discomfiture  in  future  instances,  as  in  the 
noted  one  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak, 
whenever  Liberalism  and  Protestantism,  abandoned 
to  their  own  sources  —  a  fair  field  and  no  favour 
—  meet  hand  to  hand  in  their  eternal  battle  with 
ecclesiastical  intrigue. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   MEETINQ  IN   GIIUBO'S   riELDS. 

Mb.  Eliab  Btbon  Tunnbt,  onhis  part,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  a  large  and  fashionable  hotel ; 
which  thence  became  the  focus  from  which  ema- 
nated all  movements  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  great  day  of  the  13th  of  April.  There, 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  he  had  been  indefiiti- 
gablc  in  his  preparations,  and  a  great  demon- 
stration was  expected.  Delegates  had  arrived 
from  the  principal  towns  of  the  South  and  West, 
where  he  had  lately  been  engaged  in  forming 
branch  societies  of  the  League,  as  well  as  the 
Hon.  Mr.  "W.  of  the  Senate  and  other  speakers  of 
eminence ;  and  the  procession  was  to  set  out  from 
the  Ha-wah-hah  Hotel. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  it  happened,  that 
Arthur  Denning — ^lately  arrived  in  Phdippi  to  take 
possession  of  the  property  assigned  to  him  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Tremont  —  happened  to  be 
lodging  at  the  very  identical  hotel,  and  saw  the 
procession  form  and  d&part  from  under  his  win- 
dows. Processions  and  demonstrations  are  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  America,  every  new  phase 
in  the  state  of  public  feeling  being  ushered  m  by 
some  flourish  of  tho  kind.  They  are  usually  very 
peaceable  and  orderly  affairs,  and  are  only  King 
People's  method  of  indulging  himself  in  a  bit  of 
state  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion  —  a  fashion 
more  grotesque  than  imposing  as  we  may  suppose, 
but  certainly  very  innoxious;  for  having  exhi- 
bited himself  in  public  and  declared  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  he  returns  home  quite  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty.  No 
one  thinks  of  molesting  him,  except  by  a  counter- 
demonstration  equally  harmless ;  each  party  look- 
ing forward  to  "election-day"  for  a  decision  of 
the  differences  between  itself  and  its  opponents ; 
which  having  taken  place,  the  vanquished  one 
quietly  submits  to  the  voice  of  the  majority  as  to 
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,tiiat  of  righteous  M/6f  and  all  recent  angry  feelinge 
and  political  passions  are  lull(*d  as  if  by  magii*, 
BO  admirably  docs  the  machinery  of  free  govern- 
ment work  in  this  Western  SVorld.  These  things 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  events  of  the 
13th  of  April  were  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  model  republic,  and  demanded  nothing  less 
for  their  discomfiture  than  that  instant  action 
which  was  destined  effectually  to  crush  the  system 
of  a  certain  unhappy  island,  as  attempted  to  be 
transported  among  its  Anglo-Saxon  brothers  of 
anoti.er  ccmtinent. 

The  procession  formed  in  the  wide  space  in  front 
of- the  Ha-wuh-hah  Hotel.  Its  marshals,  who 
were  respectable  citizens,  appeared  on  horseback, 
decorated  with  red  favours,  and  were  in  an  unpa- 
ralleled state  of  activity,  reducing  everything  into 
inarching  order.  At  length  the  various  com- 
panies occupied  the  place  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  word  was  given  to  march.  It  was  a  pro- 
cession to  behold,  absurd  but  respectable  —  gro- 
tesque, though  neither  squalid  nor  poor.  First, 
went  a  band  of  excellent  musicians  in  a  cart ; 
then  marched  about  fifty  farm-horses  in  pairs, 
pulling  along  between  them  a  native  American 
rope,  each  attended  by  a  man,  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  rural  districts ;  next  followed  the 
delegates  from  distant  localities,  each  bundle  of 
delegates  being  perched  up  in  a  waggon,  from 
which  waved  a  flag  of  many  colours,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  particular  town  pr  district. 
Before  each  cart  of  delegates  went  another  cart, 
.containing  said  delegates'  wives,  the  gay  bonnets 
and  shawls  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  the  scene. 
The  string  of  delegates  in  carts  was  wound  up  by 
another  string  of  farmer  delegates  on  horseback, 
each  with  his  lady  seated  pillion-wise  behind 
'him.  This  peculiar  and  novel  arrangement  of  the 
lady*s  hanging  on  to  her  beloved  spouse,  with 
feet  dangling  in  the  air,  was  received  by  the  crowds 
with  great  applause.  Then  came  bonds  of  music 
in  waggons.  Then  came  the  trades  of  Philipi>i, 
each  with  its  pecidiar  in^-ignia  borne  before  it ; 
and  one  contrivance  belonging  to  this  division, 
which  made  a  prodigious  sensation,  was  a  small 
steam-engine  in  full  operation,  whirling  and 
puffing  on  its  cart,  as  the  badge  of  the  practical 
engineers.  Then,  in  open  carriage  and  four,  was 
borne  along  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunnej-,  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  W.,  of  the  Senate,  and  two  other  friends. 
With  head  uncovered,  and  bowing  right  and  left 
to  an  admiring  crowd,  a  proud  man  was  Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney  on  that  day.  He  was  succeeded 
by  another  carriage  and  four,  containing  the  other 
speakers  who  were  to  address  the  meeting ;  and 
with  banners  waving,  music  playing,  and  crowds 
hurraing,  the  procession  took  its  way  in  this  repu- 
table manner  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  Girard's 
Fields. 

"When  about  half  way  to  this  suburb,  it  was  met 
by  one  of  the  marshals  on  horseback,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  fields,  whither  he  had  been 
making  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing, with  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  plat- 
form erected  for  the  speakers  had  just  been  puUed 
down  by  a  mob,  who  occupied  the  avenues  to  the 


field,  and  appeared  in  a  very  angry  and  threaten- 
ing mood.  In  this,  which,  however,  was  the  first 
faint  growl  of  the  approaching  thunder-storm,  the 
procession  could  as  yet  perceive  nothing  very  for- 
midable ;  and  it  took  its  way,  cheering  as  it  went, 
to  the  place  of  destination.  The  next  betokening 
of  the  storm  consisted  of  a  crowd  of  tattered  women 
and  boys,  that  met  it  with  fierce  yells  and  hisses, 
as  it  came  in  sight  of  the  entrance  to  the  fields. 
Except,  however,  the  fierce  disposition  mamfotid 
in  their  scowling  faces  and  execrating  Ups,  it  could 
discover  nothing  to  excite  its  fears.  Presentlj 
more  solid  symptoms  of  hostility  began  to  present 
themselves  in  its  path ;  for  groups  of  gaunt,  dirtily 
clad  men  appeared  waiting,  many  of  them  wid 
clubs  and  shillclahs,  which  they-  brandished  an- 
grily, and  assailed  it  with  still  louder  groans  and 
hisses  as  it  passed.  Onwards  the  procession  moTcd, 
still  unhurt,  till  it  came  to  a  lane  between  two 
hedges,  which  led  to  the  gates  of  the  fields;  then 
from  behind  the  hedges  came  a  suddtn  rattle  of 
stones,  sharp  and  thick,  and  effectual,  by  reason 
of  the  density  of  the  crowd  enclosed  in  a  nantiw 
space,  and  the  proximity  of  the  assailants.  A 
large  body  of  these  had  taken  up  a  position  behind 
the  fences,  and  the  unarmed  procession  stopped 
and  staggered  for  a  moment  at  this  hostile  demon- 
stration, for  which  they  were  so  totally  impreparei 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps ;  and 
' '  Forward !  forward ! "  was  the  cry.  "  A  bit  of 
a  hailstorm  sha'n't  stop  us,"  cried  the  marshals, 
and  the  procession  hastened  on,  though  seyeral 
people  had  been  sorely  hit  and  hurt  The  hsU 
showers  fell  faster  and  heavier,  and  the  procession 
began  to  feel  that  matters  were  assuming  a  serious 
aspect.  Stone-showers,  cheers,  yells,  and  groans, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the  sharp,  sudden 
crack  of  a  rifle !  A  man  in  the  procession  fell. 
The  procession  was  completely  taken  in  an  ambos- 
cade.  W  hat  course,  right  or  left,  onwards  or  back- 
wards, remained  for  its  leaders  to  pursue? 

"Off,  off!  Down  with  your  meeting!  Death 
to  the  Native  American  League  !'*  was  the  cry  from 
behind  the  hedges,  and  from  the  numeioas  aux- 
iliaries of  boys  and  women  and  armed  scoundrels, 
who  had  now  joined  and  attacked  the  procej^on 
from  behind.  But  though  they  literally  swarmed, 
and  must  have  cost  their  leaders  incredible  eift;rts 
in  the  assemblage  of  such  masses  together,  the 
native  Americans  disdained  to  be  turned  fiwn 
their  purpose,  and  deteimined,  that  if  po«ihl« 
the  meeting  should  go  on.  With  a  shout  of 
defiance  on  the  fall  of  their  comrade,  the  proces- 
sion in  part  broke  itself  up,  and  threw  itself  on 
the  pack  behind  the  fences.  But  what  couWit 
do?  It  was  totally  unprepao^;  it  possessed 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  weapon,  and  the  Irish, 
after  a  few  efforts  with  sticks  upon  the  beads  of 
a  body  which  overpowered  them  both  in  numben 
and  spirit,  retired  to  a  distance,  and  assailed  then 
with  stones  as  before.  Breathing  time  waa  w* 
permitted  for  the  procession  to  occupy  the  field*- 
;  They  had  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  ©eetiflg. 
I  The  proceedings  took  place  in  due  form,  amidst 
however  distant  showers  of  stones;  the  chairm*" 
had  been  moved  to  the  place  of  preoedenoe;  mx* 
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Eliab  Byron  Tonney  h&d  tiaen  to  give  an  account 
of  his  labours  in  the  service  of  the  League,  and  to 
unfold  its  future  prospects  —  when,  lo!  another 
sudden  sharp  report  —  and  a  rifle  ball  whizzed 
past  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney's  ear.     Another 
crack !  another,  and  again  another !  like  the  dis- 
charge  of  a  company  of   musketry — and   the 
chairman  was  wounded  in  the  arm.      A  shriek 
from  a  woman  who  had  also  been  shot  —  the 
shouts,  and  shrieks,  and  screams  of  all  —  and  a 
wild  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay.     It  appeared 
that  the  assailants,  who  had  been  driven  to  a  dis- 
tance, had  seized  the  opportunity  while  the  Ame- 
ricans were  engaged  in  constituting  their  meeting, 
to  make  a  fresh  attack.     They  poured  in  from 
across  hedges  and  fences,  and  mingled  with  the 
assemblage  before  it  was  aware.      Friends  and 
foes  now  jostled  against  each  other ;  and  the  de- 
fenceless Americans  were  knocked  down  in  every 
direction.      Club    and    shillelah  were    busy  at 
work,  and  it  became  apparent  that  more  deadly 
weapons  were  only  biding  their  time,  to  be  plied 
with  more  sure  and  deadly  effect.     Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney  sat  down.     To  stand  up  to  speak 
in  the  present    posture  of  affairs,   he  thought 
would  be  merely  the  transformation  of  bis  body 
into  a  target.     The  chairman  recommended  that 
at  least  the  meeting  should  suspend  itself,  until 
the  arrival  of  some  suitable  force  from  the  public 
authorities.     The  crack  of  the  rifles  had  become 
more  frequent ;  and  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood 
''Disperse  !  disperse !''  was  now  the  cry  through- 
out all  the  assemblage.     The  chairman  and  the 
marshals  used  every  endeavour,  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  consummation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  the  fighting  was  now  going  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  field.      Americans  were  collaring 
Irishmen,  and  using  their  fists,  in  the  absence  of 
more  efficient  weapons  to  cope  with  them;  and 
the  latter  brandishing  their  clubs,  or,  it  might  be, 
using  the  more  effectual  quietus  of  a  pistol. 

Several  people  had  been  killed  (forty -five  it 
afterwards  appeared),  and  the  rage  of  the  Ame- 
ricans for  the  blood  of  their  comrades  was  dread- 
ful; but  the  determination  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  W.,  of  the  Senate,  and  the  marshals 


of  the  procession,  to  clear  the  field  immediately, 
as  the  only  method  in  the  point  to  which  matters 
had  arrived,  to  prevent  a  frightful  bloodshed,  com« 
pelled  them  to  forego  its  expression. 

"  Disperse !"  was  still  the  cry  as,  keeping  them 
together,  the  marshals  conducted  them  out  of  the 
field.    Still  their  adversaries  maintained  their  firing. 

There  was  one  quarter,  a  deadly  one,  from 
which  several  shots  had  been  seen  to  proceed  on 
that  fatal  morning ;  the  precincts  had  been  searched 
more  than  once  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
murderous  hand  which  directed  the  ball,  but 
without  success.  At  length,  towards  the  close  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  native  American  portion  of 
the  crowd,  and  among  its  latest  groups,  a  young 
man,  who  had  given  his  arm  to  an  elderly  one, 
whom  he  was  hurrying  along  with  him,  and  call- 
ing him  **  father,"  was  startled  by  a  groan  from 
the  figure  at  his  side,  and  which  fell  heavily  on 
his  arm  like  lead.  The  old  man  had  been  pierced 
by  a  bullet  through  the  chest,  and  it  came  from 
a  direction  hard  by  the  entrance  gate ;  the  same 
direction  whence  so  many  fatal  shots  had  been 
fired  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Without  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  or  grief,  the  youDg  man  called 
to  some  one  from  the  crowd  to  take  the  body  off 
him.  "  Take  it  away,"  he  cried.  He  had  been 
marking,  with  his  eye,  the  spot  where  a  slight 
wreath  of  smoke  was  then  hovering.  Then  spring- 
ing like  a  madman  towards  it,  he  dragged  from 
beneath  a  bush,  where  he  had  been  concealing 
himself  beside  the  wall,  an  old  man,  to  us  a  well- 
known  form,  that  with  the  same  breeches  and 
fuU  dress  coat  which  Josias  Gamin  had  patronized 
so  largely.  He  had  still  the  warm  rifle  in  his 
hand,  that  elegant  weapon  with  which  he  had 
been  presented  the  night  before. 

"  Hoary  villain,  murderer,  wretch!"  cried  the 
youth,  **  take  your  deservings."  And  with  the 
butt  end  of  the  rifle  he  aimed  fierce  blows  at  his 
head,  till  he  had  dashed  out  his  brains. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  afternoon  before 
any  effectual  dispersion  of  the  crowds  could  be 
accomplished ;  and  so  ended  the  first  act  of  the 
drama  of  those  few  eventful  days. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    JAMAICA. 


Public  attention  has  for  some  time  been  drawn  to 
Jamaica  by  its  secular  declension,  its  political  pa- 
ralysis, and  the  remedial  interposition  of  the  Im- 
perial Government.  It  deserves  such  attention 
on  ordinary  as  well  as  special  grounds.  Ascend- 
ing; the  stream  of  time,  we  reach  that  noble  Eng- 
lishman, Cromwell,  under  whom  it  became  ours, 
and  that  fisimous  Italian,  Columbus,  by  whom  it 
became  the  world's.  Descending  thence,  what 
ohangefl  it  exhibits,  and  with  what  suggestions  is 
it  fraught !  We  see  it  swept  by  hurricane,  shaken 
and  partially  entombed  by  earthquake,  singed  bv 


fire,  saturated  by  flood,  ravaged  by  epidemics,  re- 
volutionised by  emancipation,  darkened  by  ad- 
versity, stranded  by  party,  and  now  sifted  and 
searched  for  mineral  wealth.  How  many  British 
families  has  it  enriched,  and  how  many  ha*?  it 
ruined !  What  English  homestead  has  not  some 
immediate  or  remote  connection  with  '*the  isle 
of  springs,"  or  some  interest  in  its  fortune?  It 
is  one  of  our  noblest  colonial  possessions,  and  de- 
serves much  more  than  trivial  and  temporary 
regard.  Though  a  speck  on  the  map,  it  is  the 
queen  of  the  British  Antilles ;  and  in  fertility  of 
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soil,  riches  of  prodnctioiui,  variety  and  salubrity 
of  climate,  magnificence  of  Mscenery,  and  conye* 
nicnce  of  geographical  position,  yields  to  few  of 
the  islands  that  stud  and  gem  the  globe.  Look 
at  its  place  in  the  Caribbean  waters.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  hurricanes  (long  unknown  in  it)  by 
a  girdle  of  islands,  consistiag  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  Porto  Bico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba; 
among  the  West  Indies  it  is  central ;  and  for  the 
various  lines  of  European  and  United  States' 
traffic  with  Central  America,  it  is  admirably  situ- 
ated as  a  shelter  and  a  depot.  And  when  Central 
America  is  opened  for  shipping,  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  becomes  the  highway  of  the  world,  what  be- 
nefits must  such  an  island  as  Jamaica  at  once 
reap  and  confer?  With  plains  so  fertile,  with 
mountains  and  lulls  so  fruitful  and  grand,  with 
ample  shelter  for  shipping  around  it,  with  mine- 
ral resources  so  rich  in  initial  development,  with 
a  large  and  promising  population,  with  English 
language,  laws,  and  institutions,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion,  Ja- 
maica cannot,  will  not,  sink.  She  will  yet  emerge 
out  of  darkness,  to  combine  secular  prosperity 
with  political  liberty  and  Christian  truth. 

Who  that  has  seen  this  noble  island,  and  so- 
journed in  it,  can  disregard  or  forget  it  ?  Years 
have  rolled  away  since  we  saw  its  glorious  chain 
of  hills  recede  fin)m  our  vision,  and  many  more 
have  gone  since  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  its 
proud  appearance;  and,  though  we  may  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  again,  we  love  to 
remember  it,  and  must  ever  desire  its  peace  and 
prosperity.  We  have  inhaled  its  halcyon  morning 
breezes,  cool  and  balmy  as  the  air  of  Eden ;  we 
have  listened  to  the  murmurs,  and  followed  the 
windings  of  its  beautiful  streams;  we  have  feasted 
our  eyes  on  the  living  verdure  and  graceful  forms 
of  its  palms  and  canes;  we  have  climbed  and 
crowned  its  successive  elevations,  and  thence  looked 
down  on  such  groupings  and  distributions  of  na- 
ture as  we  have  nowhere  else  beheld.  We  have 
proved  the  hospitality,  the  courtesy,  and  kind- 
ness of  its  people ;  and  while  mind  and  memory, 
while  heart  and  hope  endure,  we  must  cherish  its 
image  and  influence,  and  rejoice  in  its  welfare. 
To  write  of  it  now  is  a  labour  of  love,  which 
may  perchance  provoke  some  abler  pen,  or  enlist 
on  its  behalf  some  efficient  sympathy,  or  gladden 
some  of  its  warm-hearted  and  worthy  sons. 

In  our  recollections  of  this  land  we  shall  eschew 
statistics  as  too  dull  and  dry  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, except  to  say  that  an  island  averaging  150 
miles  long  and  55  broad,  that  contains  about 
400,000inhabitants,  that  rises  into  the  clouds8,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  that  has  been  ours  since 
1655  and  the  world's  since  1494,  that  has  long 
produced  the  very  finest  sugar,  coffee,  rum  and 
ginger,  together  with  its  own  characteristic  pi- 
mento, that  abounds  in  woods  of  the  firmest  tex- 
ture and  finest  hue,  that  yields  the  most  nutritious 
food  and  the  most  valued  fruits,  that  could  fur- 
nish, as  experiment  has  proved,  abundance  of  the 
finest  cotton,  is  a  land  to  be  regarded  by  the  uti> 
litarian  as  well  as  the  tasteful,  and  that  justifies  the 
enthusiasm  it  kindles,  and  the  affection  it  inspires. 


In  the  order  of  description,  as  in  the  oiderof 
creation,  vegetable  life  precedes  animal.  The 
vegetation  of  Jamaica  is  singularly  rich  and  Ion- 
riant.  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Mac&dyen,  of 
Kingston,  who  feU  a  victim  to  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  to  his  own  professional  struggles  against  it, 
ascertained  and  assorted  no  less  than  598  bota- 
nical species  in  the  plain  of  ligoanea  alone. 
Bridges,  the  annalist  of  Jamaica,  remarks  that 
**  when  the  European  discoverers  first  reached  &e 
Antilles,  they  found  all  the  ifilands  covered  with 
deep  forests,  whose  enormous  timbers  were  bound 
together  by  an  infinite  variety  of  parasitical  phmts 
pecidiar  to  the  tropics,  forming  gloomy  Wen 
and  impenetrable  masses  of  the  deepest  shade. 
The  annual  fall  of  the  leaves  in  these  yirgin 
woods,  their  decomposition,  and  the  natural  de- 
struction of  the  ponderous  trunks  which  bore 
them,  withered  by  age,  or  felled  by  lightning, 
rendered  the  earth  they  covered  extremdy  rich, 
and  forced  a  prodigious  vegetation  in  those  phmts 
which  arose  as  substitutes  to  the  fallen.  The 
trees  springing  from  cliffs,  or  the  smnmits  of 
mountains,  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  hardest 
texture ;  while  the  valleys,  fertilized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mountains,  were  filled  with  timben 
of  a  softer  nature;  beneath  which  grew  those 
succulent  plants  which  the  earth  liberally  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  wants  of  its  natural  inhabit- 
ants. Among  these,  the  Caribbean  cabbage,  the 
sweet  potatoe,  the  igname,  and  the  couch-coach, 
are  of  indigenous  growth."  He  also  remarks 
that  patches  of  fern,  in  the  interior  forests,  long 
marked  the  sterility  caused  by  the  unskilful  and 
exhaustive  cultivation  of  the  aboriginal  Indians, 
who  confined  themselves  to  the  rude  production 
of  the  cocoa  and  ginger,  unassisted  nature  sup- 
plying all  their  wants.  Some  sort  of  sugar-cane 
appears  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Jamaica,  but 
under  English  sovereignty  the  Bourbon  cane  and 
the  invaluable  Guinea  grass  have  been  intio- 
duced.  Cocoa  was  the  favourite  staple  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Jamaica,  and  at  first  of  the  English, 
and  was  also  indigenous.  Ginger  is  easily  grown 
but  exhausts  the  soil.  The  indigo  plant  once 
greatly  flourished  in  the  Engli^  settlemcntB, 
Pimento,  or  allspice,  sometimes  called  Jamaica 
pepper,  is  the  island's  most  distinctive  produce, 
and  grows  on  a  handsome  tree  in  the  upliids  and 
hills.  At  some  distance,  the  bark  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  lately  whitewashed;  the  fruit  ia  g** 
thered  by  breaking  off  the  smaller  branches, 
which,  carefully  done,  serves  as  a  pruning ;  and, 
generally,  the  crop  is  lai^  only  in  alternate 
years.  Pasture  lands  dotted  with  pimento  trees, 
as  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Anne,  present  a  beautifiu 
park-Hke  aspect.  What  sugar  equals  the  best  of 
Jamaica  in  granulation,  colour,  saccharine  ^^ 
and  flavour  ?  Mocha  itself  cannot  beat  the  best 
Port  Royal  coffee.  And  what  land  produces  a 
finer  or  more  wholesome  spirit  than  <dd  Janwuca 
rum  ?  The  island  produces  also  maize,  or  Inman 
corn,  proved  by  analysis  to  be  more  nutritive  than 
any  extra-tropical  com ;  and  produces  ^^.^ 
cocoa-nut,  sago-palm,  cabbage-palm,  pahnaChnsti 
or  castor  oil,  bitterwood,  camphor,  Baseafias,  cm* 
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namon,  Barbadoes  aloes,  croton  Eleuthera,  tobacco, 
cassava,  so  useful  for  cakes  and  starch,  limes, 
lemons,  citron,  and  orange.  There  is  also  a  para- 
sitical plant  in  the  uplands  which  yields  a  milky 
fluid,  that  forms  a  substance  like  India-rubber. 
The  prickly  pear  and  several  other  species  of 
cacti  abound.  Br.  King,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  great 
anti-slavery  meeting  in  Spanish  Towd,  the  capital, 
in  1849,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  presided, 
observed  with  equal  truth  and  eloquence,  "  Your 
soil  is  confessed  to  be  generally  excellent.  The 
weeds  of  your  public  roads  are  the  ornamental 
plants  of  our  greenhouses  and  hothouses.  Your 
very  wilds  are  orchards.  The  grandeur  of  your 
mountains  is  quaMed  only  by  the  soft  charms  of 
their  vegetation,  and  the  beauty  of  nature  has 
transformed  your  rocky  cliffs  into  hanging  gar- 
dens. Your  isle  has  a  central  position  in  the 
ocean,  as  if  to  receive  and  to  dispense  the  riches 
of  the  earth." 

Jamaica  contains  a  great  variety  of  wood  for 
the  manufacture  of  beautiful  furniture,  and  for 
the  construction  or  completion  of  buildings,  though 
probably  only  a  part  is  yet  known.  Besides  its 
weU-known  mahogany,  now  scarce,  there  are 
cedar,  yacca,  mahoe,  ebony,  wild  orange,  yellow 
Banders,  bully  tree,  lignum  vitas,  brazaletta, 
maiden  plum,  mountain  guava,  and  several  others. 
The  cotton  tree  excels  every  other,  in  size  and 
grandeur ;  rising  and  spreading,  in  its  enormous 
trunk  and  majestic  branches,  like  the  lord  of  the 
forest.  It  flourishes  in  both  the  lowlands  and 
the  hills ;  but  its  wood  is  so  soft  that  it  serves 
scarcely  any  purpose  but  to  be  scooped  out  for 
canoes.  Its  exquisitely  flne  cotton  is  not  manu- 
factured. At  a  certain  elevation  fern  begins  to 
abound,  and  in  the  higher  mountains  it  becomes 
a  tree.  The  varieties  are  very  great,  and  many 
of  the  ferns  are  delicately  fine.  The  ugly  trumpet 
tree  is  spared  to  shade  the  coffee.  The  sandbox 
tree  is  large,  handsomely  shaped,  with  flne  foliage, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  boxes  in  which  its 
seeds  are  enclosed,  and  which,  if  plucked  in  time, 
make  pretty  sand-boxes;  but  if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  they  ripen,  burst  with  con- 
siderable noise  and  scatter  the  seeds  around. 
Thus  the  Author  of  nature  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution as  well  as  preservation  of  the  species. 
Parasitical  plants  abound  everywhere,  except  at 
the  greatest  heights,  and,  if  allowed  to  grow,  in- 
tertwine and  cover  everything.  One  kind,  called 
**  the  Scotchman,"  encircles  trees  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  eventually  kills  them.  We  are  not  ac- 
countable for  the  name,  or  for  any  aspersion  it 
may  denote,  neither  do  we  consent  to  any  dis- 
paragement of  our  canny  cousins  beyond  the 
border.  The  chewstick  may  be  ground  into  an 
excellent  tooth-powder ;  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  negro  women,  early  in  the 
morning,  as  they  walk  the  streets,  or  emerge  from 
their  places  of  rest,  freshening  the  pearly  white- 
ness of  their  teeth  with  a  piece  of  the  chewstick, 
used  as  a  tooth-brush.  The  sensitive  plant  grows 
in  the  pastures,  in  some  places  very  abundantly. 
The  plant  called  "live  for  ever"  wiU  grow  any- 
where, even  hung  up  in  the  house,  and  is  so 


indestructible  and  prolific  that  it  soon  becomes  a 
very  troublesome  weed.  The  fruit  of  the  akee, 
transplanted  from  Africa,  is  a  very  palatable  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  is  often  eaten  witli  salt  fish. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  to  Jamaica  without  a 
word  or  two  on  esculent  vegetation.     The  yam, 
now  known  in  England,  needs  neither  description 
nor  eulogy.     Even  an  Irishman  would  utterly  for- 
get the  potatoe,  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  white  and 
Indian  yam.     The  latter  yam,  commonly  called 
''yampy,"  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  pleasant. 
The  sweet  potatoe  is  very  agreeable  occasionally, 
but  ia  too  sweet  for  constant  use.     The   cocoa, 
very  different  from  the  cocoa  palm,  and  the  cocoa 
for  beverage,  is  not  so  fine  a  root  as  the  yam,  but 
of  a  firmer  texture,  and  more  in  use  among  the 
negroes.     The  enormous  leaves    and    beautiful 
clusters    of   the    plaintain    and  banana  greatly 
heighten  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  field 
or  garden :  the  banana  may  be  roasted  or  eaten 
as  it  is  plucked ;  and  the  plaintain,  roasted  before 
it  is  quite  ripe,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  articles 
of  food.     Koasted  breadfruit  is  very  pleasant  and 
nutritive ;  but  the  tree,  though  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  very  productive,  is  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated, and  has  not  realised  the  design  of  its  in- 
troduction, probably  owing  to  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  pre-existing  food.     Nothing  can  exceed, 
nothing  of  the  sort  equals,  the  mucilaginous  and 
highly  nutritive  ochropod,   especially   in    soup. 
The  celebrated   soup,   called    "pepper-pot,"    is 
chiefly  composed  of  meat,  dried  fish,  and  pepper, 
and  corresponds  to  the  "  mullicatawney "  of  the 
East  Indies.     The  beautiful  cabbage  tree,  or  cab- 
bage palm,  growing  in  the    mountains  to  the 
height  of  150  feet  and  upwards,  forms  at  its  sum- 
mit and  just  beneath  its  beautiful  crown  of  foliage, 
a  leafv  heart,  which  our  own  cauliflower  cannot 
equal;  but  to  obtain  the  precious  morsel  the  tree 
must  be  felled.     The  avocado  pear  grows  on  a 
large  tree ;  it  is  usually  eaten  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  in  conjunction  with  animal  food  ;  but  its 
richness  and  fineness,  like  the  sweetness  of  honey, 
must  be  experienced  to  be  understood :  there  is 
nothing  in  England  that  can  at  all  be  compared  to 
it.     For  the  invalid  and  for  the  thirsty  traveller, 
no  beverage  can  surpass  the  cocoa-nut  water ;  and 
the  jelly  of  the  young  cocoa-nut  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  all  fruits.     Most  of  the  fruits  seem  to 
want,  at  the  first  and  to  the  European  palate,  a 
little  of  the  European   acidity;    but  the  pine- 
apple, the  neesberry,the  star-apple,  the  grenadiUo, 
the    guava,  the  mango,   the   custard-apple,  the 
sweet  sop  and  the  sour  sop,  the  cherimoyer,  the 
citron,  the  orange,  the  mammee,  the  shaddock, 
the   pomegranate,  the  jack,  the  Jamaica  goose- 
berry, the  Tahiti  apple,  the  genip,  the  melon, 
the  tamarind,  the  papaw,  the  cashew,  with  others, 
are  found  to  afford  great  variety  and  fineness  of 
fiavour ;  and  they  might  all  be  greatiy  improved 
by  cultivation,  which  is  scarcely  ever  bestowec 
upon  any  of  them ;  for  agriculture,  and  not  horti- 
culture, has  been  the  study  and   occupation  of 
Jamaica,  and  is,  unquestionably,  its  chief  interest. 
In  the  mountains  are  to  be  found  the  English 
strawberry,  apple,  pea,  potatoe,  asparagus,  and 
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artichoke.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  European  I 
fruit  or  vegetable  but  may  be  cultivated  at  some 
elevation.  Throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  con- 
stant succession  and  variety  of  food.  With  the 
varied  and  abundant  produce  of  the  island  itself, 
and  the  continuous  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Shites,  there  is  no  want  of  appro- 

Eriate  and  acceptable  nutriment  for  either  the 
ealthy  or  the  invalid,  the  delicate  or  the  robust. 
Very  fine  mutton  and  beef  may  be  had  in  the 
mountains,  though  in  the  lowlands  the  beef  is 
often  lean  and  tough;  and  from  the  fresh  and 
salt  water  very  excellent  and  various  fish  is  ob- 
tained, as  mudfish,  eels,  calapava,  kingfish,  groupa, 
mackarel,  barracooter,  lobster,  prawns,  shrimps, 
mullet,  jack,  and  many  others.  The  black  crab  of 
Jamaica  is  much  esteemed. 

One  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  the  lowlands  is 
an  early  morning  drive.  Setting  off  before  sun- 
rise, you  find  the  air  refreshingly  cool,  and  feel  as 
if  you  were  inhctling  the  very  atmosphere  of  para- 
dise. Travelling  in  Jamaica  is  done  at  all  hours, 
when  occasion  calls ;  but  the  knowing  ones,  who 
study  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  their  horses, 
and  journey  at  their  own  option,  rest  during  the 
noontide  heats,  and  travel  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  interval  between 
sunset  and  dark  is  very  short ;  and  as  the  sun  be- 
gins to  disappear  the  heavy  dews  begin  to  fall, 
which  prudent  people,  especially  the  delicate, 
avoid.  But  at  midnight  the  fall  of  the  dew  has 
ceased,  and  then  travelling  may  be  commenced  at 
any  hour  with  safety.  As  the  morning  light  pre- 
vails, the  foliage  appears  wet  with  dew,  as  if 
heavy  rain  had  fallen ;  but  long  before  the  usual 
hour  of  breakfast,  every  trace  of  dew  disappears, 
under  the  glowing  heat  of  the  ascending  sun. 

Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  very  dry  seasons, 
than  the  contrast  between  the  parched  and  arid 
lowlands  and  the  verdant,  woody,  and  grass- 
grown  hills.  Below,  between  the  shore  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  bottom  of  deep 
interior  valleys,  there  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass, 
and  vegetable  life  appears  almost  extinct,  except 
in  the  hardy  cacti,  the  penguin,  the  logwood, 
cashew,  and  ebony  trees;  above,  where  vege- 
table life  aspires  to  the  clouds,  and  attracts  the 
skyey  juices,  the  luxuriant  Guinea-grass  covers 
the  hills  to  the  very  summit ;  and  the  parasitical 
plants  form  lofty  and  extended  masses  of  the  finest 
festooning;  while  the  trees  axe  clad  with  the 
richest  foliage,  and  the  gardens  of  the  peasantry 
are  either  largely  yielding,  or  largely  promising, 
what  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food.  In 
the  plains,  the  traveller  becomes  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  intense  heat  of  a  cloudless,  tro- 
pical sky;  but  as  he  winds  his  upward  way 
among  the  interlacing  hills,  and  in  the  shade  of 
bamboo  groves  and  over-arching  trees,  he  feels  as 
if  suddenly  transferred  to  another  land  and  in- 
spired with  new  life.  But  the  lowlands  them- 
selves exhibit  strange  scenic  contrasts.  When 
protracted  drought  appears  to  have  nearly  annihi- 
lated vegetation,  and  Guinea-grass  for  the  cattle 
has  to  be  supplied  from  the  contiguous  or  distant 
hills,  a  rainy  season  (May  or  October)  sets  in,  with 


gathering  clouds,  lurid  lightning,  and  pealing 
thunder ;  night  and  day,  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, the  waters  pour  down  as  if  emptied  from 
innumerable  buckets,  the  streets  become  deep  and 
rapid  streams,  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks  and 
sweep  away  cottages  and  bridges ;  and  then  again 
the  rains  suddenly  cease,  the  sun  shines  out  with 
unclouded  light  and  intense  heat,  vegetation  re- 
vives with  great  vigour,  and  tracts  of  land  that 
ere  while  seemed  nothing  but  clay  and  dust, 
become  green  and  gay  with  luxuriant  grass  and 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  after  such  rains,  pre- 
ceded by  such  droughts,  that  bilious  fever  chiefly 
prevails,  that  medical  practitioners  are  ceaselessly 
out,  and  that  death  gathers  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  chief  agricultural  produce  of  the  lowlands  is 
the  sugar  cane ;  and  those  estates  which  lie  close 
to  the  hills  and  climb  their  gentlest  acclivities,  so 
as  to  catch  the  mountain  rains,  are  often  flourish- 
ing and  remunerative ;  while  sugar  estates,  far- 
ther off,  are  often  parched  and  languishing.  The 
value  of  sugar  estates  depends  upon  situation  and 
soil,  and  upon  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  easy 
shipment  of  sugar  and  rum,  arising  izom  good 
roads  and  contiguous  harbours. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica.    They  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  island, 
running  through  its  whole  length,  fnm  east  to 
west,  in  an  unbroken  chain,  which  towers  to  the 
greatest  altitude  in  the  eastern  end,  forming  the 
celebrated  Blue  Mountains ;  then  dips  towards  the 
centre,  shoots  up  again  in  the  Bull  Head  Peak,  and 
sinks  again,  but  never  meanly,  towards  the  western 
extremity.     Along  the  northern  side  of  this  fins 
mountain  range,  the  acclivities  are  generally  more 
gentle  and  beautiful ;  along  the  southern  side  more 
abrupt  and  bold,  and  often  with  huge  projections 
seaward.     The  chief  plains  are  on  the  southern 
side,  and  the  prince  of  them  is  Ligaanea,  under 
the  mountains  of  St.  Andrew,  and  surrounding  the 
city  of  Kingston.    The  Blue  Mountains  are  chiefly 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  David  and  Port  Boyal,  and 
take  their  name  from  the  blue  aspect  which,  to 
the  spectator  on  the  plains  or  on  the  vessel's  deck, 
they  luiformly  present,  as  they  proudly  dimb  the 
azure  vault,  and  veil  their  head  in  clouds.  Driv- 
ing six  miles  from  Kingston,  along  a  good  road, 
past  the  Kingston  Waterworks,  and  partly  by  the 
banks  of  the  Hope  Biver,  you  reach  the  quondiia 
Botanical  Gardens.     Changing  wheel  for  saddle, 
you  climb  the  lower  hills  and  skirt  an  eztoided 
and  narrow  valley,  till  you  crown  its  upper  extre- 
mity, called  *'  Guava  Eidge,"  which  divides  the 
valley  you  have  past  from  a  capacious  basin  beforo 
you,  drained  by  the  Yallahs  Biver,  and  separated 
by  a  range  of  higher  hills  from  anotho'  valley 
beyond,  which  is  drained  by  Negro  River,  an  ulti- 
mate confluence  of  the  Yallahs.     North  of  this 
further  valley,  proudly  soars  Blue  Mountain  Peak, 
8,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  a  mile,  above  the  sea- 
level,  wrapping  his  head  in  mist  and  drinking  the 
frequent  shower.     Crossing  these  valleys,  and  the 
intermediate  hills,  at  certain  seasons  you  see  the 
coffee  fields  white  with  blossoms,  as  if  covered 
with  snow ;  and  you  inhale  the  rich  odour  of  the 
coffee  flower,  which  is  a  jessamine.     At  length. 
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BCaling  the  peak  by  a  path  through  the  boshes 
and  trees,  you  have  a  prospect,  in  a  clear  day, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  of  mountains  and 
plains,  of  earth  and  sea,  which  can  neither  be  de- 
Boribed  nor  forgotten,  and  which  well  repays  the 
fatigue  of  ascent. 

From  many  a  hill-top,  in  these  mountain- 
masses,  you  may  gaze  upou  magnificent  panoramas 
—  on  hill  overlapping  or  o'ertopping  hill,  stretch- 
ing into  the  dim  distance,  or  aspiring  to  the  celes- 
tial canopy  —  on  spreading  plains  beneath  —  on 
sugar  estates  far  down  in  the  plains,  looking  like 
gardens — on  the  towns  of  Kingston  and  Port 
Boyal,  with  their  noble  harbours,  flanked  by  Port 
Augusta  and  the  Apostles'  Battery  — and  on  'Hhe 
sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea"  beyond — thinking, 
as  we  have  thought,  while  we  gazed,  of  friends  far 
off  and  of  beloved  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic,  wish- 
ing to  be  a  passenger  homewards  in  one  of  those 
sheeted  or  steaming  fabrics,  and  recollecting  child- 
hood, school,  and  youth : — 

"  There  ia  a  latid  of  evety  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven,  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  sons  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night. 


In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  the  rouI, 
Tonch'd  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole." 


Who  can  foi^get  the  land  that  gave  him  birth| 
and  that  nourished  him  into  manhood  ?  **  Not 
that  I  love  Jamaica  less,  but  that  I  love  Father- 
land more."  The  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  fitting 
scenes  for  poetry  and  song.  "Wending  your  way 
along  the  sinuous  roads,  among  and  aroiud  the 
ever- varying  hills  and  the  cottages  and  villages  of 
the  peasantry;  gazing  upon  the  precipitous  road- 
side descents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  suc- 
cessive elevations,  on  the  other  —  the  deep  ravines 
and  gorges  —  the  ample  valleys  and  confluent 
streams,  you  may  contemplate  the  loves  of  the 
clouds  and  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant  pro- 
geny of  rains,  rills,  and  rivers;  you  may  expa- 
tiate, with  fancy  and  feeling,  upon  the  aspects  of 
a  land  ennobled  by  freedom  and  consecrated  by 
religion.  Following  the  road  of  a  frontier  ridge, 
you  reach  an  opening  in  the  hills,  whence  you 
see,  with  equal  distinctness,  on  the  one  hand^ 
Blue  Mountain  Peak  and  the  basin  of  the  Yallahs 
beneath,  interspersed  with  coflee-works,  negro 
villages,  and  places  of  worship ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hills  melting  into  the  lowlands,  and  the 
plains  declining  into  the  sea. 

Such  are  some  of  our  recoUections  of  the 
vegetation  and  scenery  of  our  Uueen  of  the 
West. 
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Liters  tmI  est  vita.  Literature  is  the  honey  of 
Ufe.  The  Baying  has  become  a  proverb,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  luxurious 
readers  are  ready  to  attest  its  truth.  Of  late 
years  the  taste  for  literature,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  has  wonderfully  extended,  and  descended — 
from  the  upper  and  leisurely  classes,  through  the 
middle  and  well-to-do  classes,  down,  down,  down 
to  the  lower  and  lowest  orders.  The  whole  world 
of  England  and  Scotland  is  fast  becoming  a  reading 
world;  and  solid  acres  of  solid  small  print  are 
rushing  forth  from  a  thousand  steam  presses,  to 
feed  the  insatiable  appetite  of  hungty  millions. 
The  appetite  grows  daily  by  what  it  feeds  on — 
and  this  alone  is  perhaps  no  bad  sign  of  the 
quality  of  the  food.  It  were  a  curious  speculation 
to  test  and  taste  this  low-priced  honey.  like 
Jonathan  son  of  Saul,  we  may  dip  the  end  of  our 
staff  in  it  some  day ;  at  present  we  go  in  search 
of  the  working  Bees  who  provide  it.  These  bees 
haTo  no  common  hive,  unless  it  be  the  printing 
office;  they,  dwell  and  labour  apart  in  solitary 
cells,  and  must  be  diligently  sought  out,  or  they 
w^iU  not  be  found.  It  is  usual  to  denominate  the 
oontributors  to  a  standard  journal,  its  literary 
staff;  but  the  writers  who  cater  for  the  poor 
loan's  amusement,  do  not  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation ;  they  are  not  a  sta£^  if  by  that  we  are  to 
iinderBtaod  a  combination  of  forces;    they  are 


rather  rivals,  each  one  endeavouring  to  make 
head  against  the  others.  Who  are  thev  ? — these 
industrious  scribblers  who  supply  the  demand  at 
the  million  ?  whose  literary  honey  is  retailed  at 
the  rate  of  ibur  or  Ave  thousand  lines  for  a  penny, 
with  a  couple  of  works  of  art  into  the  bargain  — 
who  spin  those  interminable  yams,  that  last  from 
one  year's  end  to  another — who  furnish  this 
vast  mass  of  intellectual  pabulum,  such  as  it  is  ? 
Let  us  take  a  glance  at  one  or  two  specimens  that 
have  fallen  in  our  way ;  the  rule  of  simple  multi- 
plication will  help  us  to  the  rest. 

Mr.  Patrick  Sanguine  came  to  town  about 
twenty  years  ago,  or  something  less,  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth,  with  a  brace  of  epic  poems  in  his 
portmanteau,  and  twenty  more  in  his  head.  He 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  first 
literary  men  of  the  day,  and  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  Campbell,  who  gave 
him  good  advice,  and  lent  him  the  key  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Gardens,  where,  by  a  poetical  fiction,  he  might 
fancy  himself  in  Arcadia,  m  the  centre  of  London. 
By  some  means  or  other,  perhaps  through  the 
interest  or  recommendation  of  the  Bard  of  Hope, 
he  contrived  to  get  his  grand  epic  poem,  entitled 
*'  Wickedness,  or  the  Devil  in  Everything,"  into 
print,  and  he  canvassed  the  whole  town  for  sub- 
scribers, while  it  was  going  through  the  press, 
Cirrying  about  with  him  a  sheet  of  very  blank 
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verse  as  a  specimen,  and  heading  his  Bubscription 
list  with  the  name  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  who 
was  down  for  a  dozen  copies.     There  was  not  a 
happier  man  in  being  thim  Patrick,  while  this 
process  was  going  on.     He  drew  a  few  pounds 
from  the  publisher  occasionally,  on  the  strength 
of  the  goodly  list  of  subscribers  which  his  voluble 
tongue  enabled  him  to  seduce,  and  spent  them 
with  the  liberality  of  a  prince,  in  the  company  of 
a  few  choice  spirits,  who  frequented  his  favourite 
tavern.    He  became  the  lion  of  second-rate  soirees, 
and  enacted  the  character  in  .first-rate  style.     His 
conversation  was  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  humour 
and  high  spirits ;  he  told  capital  stories,  and  sung 
his  own  songs,  and  laughed,  and  made  others  laugh 
the  live-long  night.     By  and  by  his  poem  came 
out,  and  his  patrons  and  the  public  were  effec- 
tually puzzled  for  a  few  days  —  but  not  long.    A 
few  brief  criticisms  in  the  newspapers  and  the  lite- 
rary journals,  followed  close  upon  the  publication. 
They  were  cannon  shots  to  Patrick's  reputation 
and  pretensions,  and  blotted  him  out  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  the  catalogue  of  the  bards,  and,  what 
was  worse  for  him,  firom  the  position  he  had 
assumed.     Patrick  disappeared  all  at  once  from 
society,  and  from  his  lodgings  in  Surrey- street, 
and  went  no  man  knew  whither.    The  ''  Wicked- 
ness" was  piously  rejected  by  the  whole  town, 
with  the  exception  of  the  butterman ;  shoals  of 
uncut  copies  found  their  way  into  the  threepenny 
box  of  the  stall  bookseller,  where,  thumbed  by 
errand-boys  and  splashed  with  mud,  they  lay 
month  a^r  month,  till  the  annual  ''wasting'^ 
came  round,  and  then  they  finally  disappeared. 
By  this  time  Patrick  was  well  nigh  wasted  him- 
self, and  came  forth  from  his  hiding-place  with 
woe- worn  face,  and  seedy,  threadbare  garb.    Poets 
must  live,  as  well  as  other  men,  and  our  poor 
poet,  urged  by  grim  necessity,  began  to  besiege 
the  publishers  for  employment;    he  could  not 
afford  to  take  "No"  for  an  answer,  and  would 
not  take  it.    Luckily  the  penny  broadsheet  started 
into  being,  and  Patrick  clutched  upon  the  skirts 
of  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  barnacle.     He  soon 
installed  himself  as  working  poet  to  the  concern, 
and  taking  the  oracular  department,  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  the  concoction  of  riddles,  cha- 
rades, conundrums,  and  rebuses,  by  manufacturing 
which,  at  the  charge  of  one  shilling  each,  and 
doing  them  into  verse,  he  managed,  though  but  in 
a  scurvy  way,  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  which 
his  stomach  was  perpetually  propounding.     Then 
he  made  the  fortunate  discovery,  that  though  he 
could  not  make  an  epic  poem,  he  could  make,  nay 
he  had  a  sublime  talent  for  making,  an  index. 
He  worked  this  idea  to  good  purpose,  and  by  per- 
severing in  his  suit  to  the  publishers,  contrived 
to  get  one  from  the  tailor,  and  again  shone  as  a 
literary  man  in  a  decent  garb.    Then  he  made  a 
descent  upon  the  renowned  firm  of  Messrs.  Cutem 
and  Dryem,  and  offered  to  immortalise  their  panta- 
loons upon  terms  which  it  was  not  consistent  with 
their  principles  to  decline,  and  he  did  immortalise 
them,  turning  at  length  the  heroic  couplets  of  his 
"Wickedness"  to  some  account,  by  altering  them 
just  a  little  to  suit  the  pantaloons.    We  happened 


to  need  his  services  some  twelve  monthB  ago  in 
the  matter  of  an  index,  and  procuring  hia  addiesa 
from  the  printer,  sought  him  out.  Plunging  into 
a  dark  archway  leading  from  the  Strand  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  river,  we  found  the  door  of  the  house 
standing  open,  and  following  the  directions  of  a 
slip-shod  dirty-faced  maiden  of  fifteen  years,  and 
five  times  fifteen  rags  and  patches,  we  asoended  the 
mud-dried  staircase  to  the  fourth  and  topmost  floor. 
Here  we  tapped  at  the  "  second  door  on  the  ri^t," 
and  being  requested  by  a  jovial  voice  to  "  come 
in,"  entered.  There  sat  Patrick  upon  a  chair 
without  a  back,  in  fix)nt  of  a  rusty  grate  lacking 
the  middle  bar,  and  an  ashy  fire.  A  coarse  apron 
was  tied  round  his  middle,  and  a  blanket  drawn 
from  the  unmade  bed  was  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders and  pinned  round  his  neck.  He  had  just 
finished  the  operation  of  cooking  a  pound  of  po- 
tatoes, in  a  saucepan  as  big  as  a  band-box,  which 
he  had  borrowed  from  his  landlady,  and  having 
tucked  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  was  in  the  act  of  peel- 
ing and  eating  them  with  a  little  salt  screwed  up 
in  paper.  His  dining  table  was  the  flat  bottom 
of  his  portmanteau  turned  upside  down.  The 
small  deal  dressing-table  was  covered  with  a  Ht- 
ter  of  papers,  newspaper  cutting^  pens,  and  an 
earthenware  jar  of  ink,  among  which  lay  a  dean 
pair  of  wristbands  for  out-door  wear.  His  gentle- 
manly coat  and  hat  hung  behind  the  door,  whence 
they  were  only  displaced,  it  was  evident,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  go  abroad. 

He  rose  on  our  entrance,  and  motioned  us  to  a 
seat  —  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.      "  Good  monung, 

sir  —  Mr. I  believe  —  you  catch  me  doing 

the  anchorite,  you  see  —  I  ought  to  apologize  — 
but  it's  quite  classical,  you  know.  Seneca  dined 
upon  ttimips.  I  prefer  potatoes  myself,  as  less 
watery ;  by  the  way,  I  have  a  plan  for  making 
them  cook  themselves,  but  that's  a  secret  at  pie- 
sent,  as  I  intend  to  make  a  paragraph,  perhaps  a 
little  paper,  of  it,  for  our  broad  sheet.  You  have 
brought  me  a  volume,  I  believe,  to  be  indexed  — 
that  is,  if  I  understood  Mr.  Types  aright.  You 
may  depend  upon  having  it  fairly  done  and  in 
time  —  you  have  only  to  name  the  day.  I  never 
disappoint  the  press  —  that  is  one  of  my  prin- 
ciples —  why  should  I  ?  The  press  is  the  best 
friend  I  have."  Thus  he  ran  on  for  some  minutes 
without  drawing  breath,  and  occupying  himself  the 
while  in  shovelling  coals  from  under  t^e  bed  upon 
the  fire — in  replacing  the  towel  which  had  seived 
as  a  tablecloth  upon  the  key  of  the  cupboard 
door,  in  carrying  the  saucepan  to  the  landing,  in 
righting  the  portmanteau,  in  drawing  on  his  boots, 
and  polishing  them  when  on,  in  washing  his  hands, 
in  buttoning  on  his  wristbands,  mounting  a  dean 
'<  dickey  "  which  he  extracted  from  the  cupboard 
without  opening  it  wider  than  to  allow  for  ihe 
admission  of  his  hand — in  throwing  off  his  blanket 
and  apron,  and  induing  his  glossy  coat.  ''  Now, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  to  receivo 
your  orders  before  I  go  out — you  will  excuse 
these  little  mysteries  of  my  poor  toilet,  I  know; 
my  apartment  is  but  circumscribed,  you  see; 
but  what  of  that  ?  better  men  than  I  have  occu« 
pied  less  room  before  to-day — there's  no  philo« 
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sophy  in  gnimbliDg,"  &c.  &c.  Patrick  received 
our  direotions,  and  executed  them  carefully  and 
punctually. 

Any  one  who  would  estimate  the  poor  poet's 
ways  and  means  and  enjoyments  firom  the^  above 
Bcene,  would  do  even  the  miserable  grade  which 
he  occupies  in  the  profession  of  literature  an  in- 
j ustice.  It  is  a  part  of  Patrick' s  principles  to ' '  put 
the  screw  on/'  as  he  terms  it,  within  doors,  in 
order  that  he  may  show  the  best  possible  front  to 
the  world  —  the  enemy — without.  He  works 
hard,  and  drudges  painfully  throughout  the 
day,  and  though  it  consumes  the  best  part  of 
his  hardly- won  capital  to  make  a  genteel  appear- 
ance, yet  he  is  genteel  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  would  turn  the  screw  yet  tighter  rather  than  to 
appear  otherwise.  His  enjoyments,  which  are  not 
of  the  fireside  species,  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  TTJR  connection  with  the  press  and  its  pur- 
xejoTS,  slender  as  it  is,  procures  him  the  means 
of  gratuitous  admission  to  a  long  list  of  places  of 
public  entertainment,  which  he  can  frequent  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  and  which  he  does  frequent, 
almost  nightly.  His  true  home  is  the  multitudinous 
family  party  assembled  at  the  theatre,  the  concert, 
or  at  some  public  spectacle,  and  his  real  banquet 
is  the  tavern  board,  where  chops,  steaks,  and  kid- 
neys mingle  their  fleshy  flavours  with  the  odours 
of  port- wine  negus,  and  brandy  and  water.  There 
is  a  chance  yet  open  to  Patrick.  If  he  steer 
clear  of  intemperance,  he  will  rise  into  a  sub- 
editor one  of  these  days,  and,  by  the  judicious 
exercise  of  scissors  and  pen,  earn  for  himself  a 
standing  position  as  ''  a  member  of  the  press." 

Herr  Klauer  Heimlos  is  a  bushy-bearded  Ger- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  who  having  imbibed 
certain  republican  notions,  made  himself  too  busy 
at  the  outbreak  in  Vienna  in  1848,  and  before  the 
year  was  out  found  it  not  merely  expedient,  but 
imperative,  to  fly  to  some  other  city  of  re^ige. 
He  arrived  in  England  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  but  with  as  black  a  beard  and  as  flne  and 
aristocratic-looking  a  physiognomy  as  ever  sur- 
mounted the  manly  proportions  of  five  feet  eleven. 
It  so  fell  out — whether  it  was  an  act  of  sheer 
prudence  or  extreme  folly  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine-— that,  being  qualified  by  poverty  for  a 
trial  of  matrimony  in  the  abstract,  he  married  an 
English  waiting-maid  before  he  had  learned  the 
English  tongue.  The  small  savings  of  the  lady 
were  very  soon  exhausted,  and  then  Herr  Heimlos 
rushed  into  literature  like  a  forlorn  hope  into  a 
breach  bristling  with  bayonets.  Ho  began  trans- 
lating, with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  who  had  to  mould 
his  broken  English  into  shape,  the  thousand  and 
one  romances  of  the  German  school.  He  applied 
to  a  broad-sheet  proprietor,  and  having  got  his 
first  piece  accepted  at  a  bread-and-cheese  price,  he 
contracted  with  his  employer  to  furnish  a  thousand 
lines  a  week  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the  hun- 
dred. His  work  is  about  three  times  as  toilsome 
as  that  of  a  mill-horse.  He  and  his  wife  have 
been  at  it  now  for  about  three  years,  without  once 
failing  in  supplying  the  quota  agreed  upon.  The 
liberal  publisher,  however,  like  the  Laird  of  Buchan, 
fearing  lest  the  influx  of  too  much  wealth  should 


sap  the  energies  of  his  voluminous  author,  has 
considerately  withheld  two-thirds  of  the  payment. 
The  receipts  for  labour  done  have  actually  been 
eight-pence,  and  no  more,  for  every  hundred 
printed  lines — the  rest  being  allowed  to  stand 
over  and  accumulate  as  a  debt— of  course  a  debt 
of  honour,  to  be  liquidated  when  the  publisher 
takes  to  dealing  in  that  article. 

Terence  Donohoo,  Esiq.,  took  a  degree  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  intended  by  his  guardians 
for  the  priesthood;  but  an  accidental  discussion 
with  a  friend  made  him  a  Protestant.  He  for- 
sook the  church,  and  for  want  of  any  other  choice 
commenced  studying  for  the  bar.  He  occupies  at 
present  upper  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  but  the 
law  has  been  but  a  step>mother  to  him,  and  he 
has  never  yet  received  a  brief  that  was  worth  re- 
ceiving. He  lives  upon  literature  and  tobacco. 
His  pipe,  a  blackened  meerschaum  which  never 
leaves  his  mouth,  is  part  of  his  portrait.  He 
smokes  and  writes,  penning  and  puffing  together, 
all  the  day  and  half  the  night.  His  lucubrations 
are  on  diverse  subjects  and  of  a  very  various  cha- 
racter— ^novels  and  romances,  history,  topography, 
and  matters  of  science,  criticisms  dramatic  and 
artistic,  essays  ethical  and  intellectual,  and  politi- 
cal diatribes  of  the  ultra- democratic  cast.  His 
performances  are  too  vague  and  mysterious  for  the 
sober  tone  of  the  monthlies,  but  he  finds  a  voice 
in  the  weekly  penny  broad-sheet,  among  the 
readers  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  "  great  gim," 
and  with  the  editorship  of  which  he  has  something 
to  do.  He  can  write  upon  all  subjects,  no  matter 
what,  and  keeps  a  pile  of  manuscripts  of  various 
lengths  constantly  upon  hand  ready  to  fill  up  any 
'vacuum  that  may  occur.  His  office  is  a  complete 
manufactory  of  cheap  literature,  where  there  is 
ever  a  good  stock  on  hand  ready  to  supply  any 
sudden  demand.  During  assize  time  he  is  away 
from  chambers,  and  busy  at  the  printing-office, 
having  stuck  upon  the  door  of  his  outer  room  a 
notice,  "Gone  upon  Circuit."  He  is  known  to 
every  publisher  of  a  weekly  sheet,  and  to  every 
printer  too,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  universal 
**pi8  aUer,^*  a  last  resource  to  be  had  recourse  to 
at  the  last  moment  when  expected  contributions 
have  failed  to  arrive,  and  a  blank  has  to  be  filled 
up.  >He  is  an  amazingly  clever  fellow,  and  clever 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  making  a  very  little  wit 
go  a  very  long  way.  He  con  write  ten  chapters 
on  a  button-hole,  and  ten  more  if  they  are  wanted 
by  way  of  second  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject. 
He  would  describe  the  journey  from  one  end  of 
Chancery-lane  to  the  other  at  greater  length  than 
an  average  writer  would  occupy  in  narrating  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  His  boast  is,  in 
short,  that  he  can  go  any  lengths  upon  any  topic 
— and  he  can  do  it  too.  Of  course  he  is  a  valuable 
man — and  he  knows  his  value.  He  and  such  as  he 
are  the  back-bone  of  the  penny  broad-sheet,  which 
being  an  onmivorous  monster,  devouring  literature 
by  the  ream,  must  be  fed  to  the  minute  when 
feeding  time  comes. 

The  Beverend  Paul  Polyglott,  seven  years  ago, 
was  apoor  curate,  officiating  in  one  of  the  black, 
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Booty,  and  smoky  subnrbs  of  London,  and  **  passing 
poor  with  forty  pounds  a  year."  He  had  the  finest 
opportunity  in  the  world  for  the  practice  of  absti- 
nence and  self- denial,  being  surrounded  with  the 
miserably  needy  and  wretched  of  the  worst  and 
most  demoralized  class.  His  manse  was  a  three- 
pair  back  room,  abutting  upon  a  soap-boiler's 
chimney,  where  he  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity — and  putrefaction,  and  to  shine 
as  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  to  the  edification  of  his 
parishioners.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  cure,  he  had  no  excessive  predilec- 
tions for  playing  the  part  of  the  Man  of  Boss ; 
there  was  a  dash  of  the  reformer  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  a  most  inconsistent  longing  for  the 
means  and  appliances  of  gentility  and  comfort 
made  him  uneasy.  At  length,  as  his  one  black 
suit  grew  threadbare,  he  began  to  cast  about 
seriously  for  some  means  of  providing  an  income 
which  should  enable  him  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  something  at  least  better  than  a  scarecrow. 
He  naturally,  as  a  man  of  letters,  turned  to  the 
grey- goose  quill,  and  as  naturally,  having  taken 
up  the  pen  to  write,  wrote  of  his  own  grievances, 
and  the  grievances  of  his  order.  A  caustic  paper 
virulently  attacking  the  ''  ten  thousand  pounders" 
of  the  church — the  bishops  and  the  pluralists  — 
was  with  many  misgivings,  and  not  without  some 
secret  remorse,  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Penny  Smashall."  It  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted and  printed,  and  a  guinea  returned  to  the 
writer,  much  to  his  delectation  and  enlightenment. 
Paul  eyed  the  guinea  with  considerable  interest — 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  mended  his  pen.  This 
stimulus  was  all  that  was  wanted.  He  soon  set 
his  wits  to  work  to  improve  the  connection  which 
he  had  thus  established  with  the  press.  He 
penned  more  hard  words  against  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  rectdved  more  guineas  —  and  made 
the  discovery  ere  long,  that  the  heavier  metal  he 
fired  off,  the  heavier  was  the  return  in  gold  to 
his  pocket.  At  length  the  proprietor  of  the 
**  Smashall,"  wiUin^r  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
his  services,  proposed  a  meeting,  and,  after  a  little 
preliminary  conversation,  tendered  him  the  editor- 
ship of  the  paper,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  a 


year,  under  stipulations  that  he  shotdd  supply 
trom  his  own  pen  a  certain  number  of  columns 
weekly.  The  reverend  gentleman  agreed  to  the 
proposal — threw  up  his.  cure  of  souls,  out  of  re- 
gard to  his  own  body,  and  entered  upon  the  work. 
He  is  now  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of  that 
church  of  which  he  was  once  an  unadorned  pillar, 
and  has  laid  the  whole  enormities  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical system  bare  to  the  compn^hension  of  clown 
and  cobbler,  and  continues  his  elucidatioiu  to  the 
present  hour,  vastly  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
large  section  of  the  public,  who  prefer  the  oat- 
side  of  the  church  to  the  inside.  He  lives  and 
writes  incog.,  under  a  pseudonym  well  known  to 
the  public.  Among  the  orthodox,  his  productions 
pass  for  those  of  an  infidel  —  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  why,  unless  it  be  that  he  aatiiically 
enforces  the  practices  of  Christianity  upon  those 
whom  the  public  pays  so  well^for  the  profession 
of  it.  He  declares  that  he  is  still  a  preacher  as 
much  as  ever  —  the  only  dififerenoe  being,  that  he 
has  transferred  his  instructions  from  the  flock  to 
the  shepherds,  as  the  parties  in  his  estimation  most 
in  need  of  them. 

We  might  multiply  such  individual  instances 
as  the  above  ad  infinitum.  The  cheap  pennyworth 
has  called  into  being  a  whole  army  of  authors  and 
authoresses,  among  the  ranks  of  which  are  to  be 
found  numbers  of  poor  and  half-starved  profes- 
sionals waiting  for  employment  —  governesses  oot 
of  place,  or  in  place  and  villonously  paid  —  super- 
annuated and  unpensioned  ladies'  maids  and  com- 
panions—  single  women  more  or  less  educated— 
and  great  girls  and  gawky  boys  anxious  to  see  them- 
selves in  print.  The  result  is,  that  the  arenues 
to  the  press  are  choked  np  with  aspirants  for 
literary  reputation  or  literary  reward.  One  effect 
of  it  all  is,  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  mon- 
ster mass  of  literature  which  is  daily  devourei 
In  the  attempt  to  improve  othera  a  crowd  of  un- 
fledged writers  are  teaching  themselves,  and  their 
improvement  is  becoming  manifest  in  the  mora 
healthy  complexion  of  their  productions,  and  in 
the  growing  discouragement  of  what  is  intrinsi- 
cally vicious  and  worthless. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  lamps  of  the  Eue 
du  Temple  had  nearly  all  been  extinguished  by  a 
high  wind ;  there  was  no  moon  visible. 

It  was  in  the  month  after  the  capture  of  Paris, 
in  1815,  that  the  adventures  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred  to  me, 


The  defeat  at  Waterloo,  the  rapid  advance  rf 
the  British  troops,  the  capture  of  Cambray  bv  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  of  Peronne  by  the  brigade  of 
guards  under  Major-General  Maitland,  and,  W 
of  all,  the  seizure  and  military  occups^tion  of  the 
great  and  glorious  city  of  Paris — the  citadel  of 
Napoleon — the  heart  of  France,  had  exasperate 
the  French,  and  excited  their  animosity  Bgaim 
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us.    Everj  citizen  greeted  us  with  darkened  brows 
and  lowering  eyes. 

No  officer  of  the  Allied  army  could  pass  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  perfect  safety  without  being 
armed,  and  few  went  abroad  from  their  billets  or 
cantonments  after  nightfall,  unless  in  small  parties 
of  three  or  four,  for  mutual  protection.  On  many 
occasions  we  were  openly  insulted  and  severely 
maltreated  in  the  more  solitary  streets  or  meaner 
suburbs  of  the  city;  while  in  the  taverns  and 
restaurateurs  our  quarrels  were  frequent  with  the 
old  men  of  the  revolution,  who  had  witnessed  the 
decapitation  of  Louis  and  the  demolition  of  the 
Bastille ;  but  still  more  so  with  the  soldiers  of 
Buonaparte,  who  were  swarming  in  every  part 
of  Paris,  in  plain  clothes,  or  in  the  rags  and  rem- 
nants of  their  uniform. 

Those  French  officers  whom  we  met  at  the 
promenades,  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Jardin 
dcs .  Plantes,  at  the  theatres,  or  in  the  salons  and 
billiard  rooms,  sought  quarrels  with  us  quite  as 
frequently  as  their  men ;  but  these,  of  course, 
ended  in  hostile  rencontres,  and  for  the  first  week 
or  two  a  morning  seldom  passed  without  a  fVenoh 
or  British  or  Prussian  officer  being  borne,  dead  or 
wounded,  through  a  mocking  crowd  at  the  barriers, 
from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

In  all  these  wanton  quarrels  and  street  assaults 
the  republicans  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  often  vented  their  pitiful  spleen  by 
spitting  at  us  from  the  windows ;  by  hissing  and 
railing  at  us  in  language  that  would  have  disgraced 
the  denizens  of  the  infamous  faubourg  St.  Antoine ; 
but  after  a  time,  when  it  became  generally  known 
that  their  great  emperor  had  surrendered  himself 
to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  clemency  of  Britain,  their  virulence 
abated,  and  their  manner  became  somewhat  changed 
towards  us ;  though  their  hatred  of  the  Russian 
troops,  sharpened  by  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
retreat  tram  Moscow,  was  undying  and  inextin- 
guishable. 

It  is  an  old  story  now;  but  Lord  Wellington 
had  taken  every  means  to  insure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  city,  and  to  repress  any  armed  outbreak, 
which  must  assuredly  have  ended  in  its  utter  de- 
struction; for  the  Black  Eagle  of  Hapsburg  soared 
above  Montmartre,  and  the  Union  of  Britain  waved 
over  the  splendid  garden,  the  winding  walks,  and 
leafy  groves  of  the  Champs  Elys^es;  the  brass 
cannon  of  Blucher  were  planted  at  every  barrier- 
gate,  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  to  rake  the 
streets  at  a  moment's  notice ;  while  by  night  and 
by  day,  his  artillerists,  in  their  blue  great  coats 
and  bearskin  caps,  remained  by  their  guns,  with 
swords  drawn  and  matches  lighted.  A  regiment 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  occupied  the  Tuilleries ; 
the  Prussian  advanced  guard  was  in  position  on 
the  road  to  Orleans,  cutting  off  the  remnant  of 
the  French  army  who  had  survived  the  18th  of 
June,  and  still  obeying  the  baton  of  Davoust,  were 
lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Every  ap- 
proach to  Paris  was  guarded  by  our  infantry,  and 
a  strong  division  of  the  Allies  were  encamped  in 
the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  and  along  the  right  bank 
q£  the  Seine,  so  fieu:  as  St.  Ouen. 


Never  was  Paris,  the  glory  of  France,  more 
completely  humbled  since  Henry  of  England  un- 
furled his  banner  on  its  walls ! 

My  regiment,  the  5th  Hussars,  were  the  third, 
or  Sir  Golquhoun  Grant's  cavalry  brigade.  We 
were  quartered  at  Ligny,  a  small  town  on  the 
Mame,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  where  we 
occupied  the  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  eighth  century  by  St. 
Fursi,  a  Scot,  as  the  old  cure  of  the  place  informed 
me ;  and  there,  with  an  irreverence  for  which  the 
public  utility,  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  orders 
of  the  quartermaster-general  must  plead  our  ex- 
cuse, we  stabled  our  horses  in  the  church,  and 
stored  our  rations  and  forage  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Compassion. 

It  was  while  matters  at  Paris  were  in  the  state 
I  have  described,  that  I  obtained  leave  from  parade 
one  day,  hooked  on  my  peUsso  and  sabre,  and  rode 
from  Ligny  to  visit  the  city  of  sunshine  and  gaiety, 
bustle  and  smoke,  music  and  wine,  intending  to 
return  to  my  billet,  which  was  in  the  house  of  the 
cure,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Mame. 

I  was  in  time  to  see  the  Russians  reviewed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  passed  the  day  very 
agreeably,  visiting  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Tuil- 
leries, where  the  soldiers  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul 
were  keeping  guard,  as  in  the  days  of  the  An- 
cient Alliance;  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  the 
Hotel  dcs  Invalides,  where  many  an  old  soldier  of 
the  empire  saluted  me  with  more  of  sternness 
than  respect  in  their  aspect ;  the  Temple  where 
the  hapless  Louis  had  been  confined,  and  the 
noble  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  lofty  walls  of 
which  were  many  a  blank  where  the  officers  of 
the  Allied  army  had  torn  down  and  conveyed 
away  the  artistic  spoils  of  their  several  nations, 
spoils  wrested  from  every  city  in  Europe  by  the 
invading  armies  of  Napoleon. 

I  dined  at  a  restaurateur's  on  a  beefsteak  d 
r Anglais  and  kickshaws,  a  bottle  of  tent  dashed 
with  brandy,  and  walked  forth  to  enjoy  a  cigar 
on  the  Boulevards,  where  several  of  our  bands 
from  the  Champs  Elys^cs,  and  those  of  the  Aus- 
trians  from  Montmartre,  were  playing  divinely 
for  the  amusement  of  the  thousands  crowding 
those  magnificent  promenades,  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  encircle  the  good 
city  of  Paris,  and  were  shaded  by  many  a  stately 
pLme  and  lime  tree,  that  was  levelled  to  form  the 
barricades  of  the  last  revolution. 

There  were  the  officers  of  the  Allies  in  all 
uniforms,  the  scarlet  of  Britain,  the  white  of 
Austria,  the  blue  of  Prussia,  and  the  green  of 
Russia,  with  all  the  varieties  of  their  different 
branches  of  service,  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and 
rifles;  Calmucks,  Tartars,  Scots,  Highlanders, 
and  English  guardsmen,  jostling  and  mingling 
among  moustachioed  students  of  I'Ecole  de  Medi- 
cine, French  priests  in  their  long  plain  surtouts 
and  white  coUars,  and  Parisian  dandies  in  their 
puckered  trowsers,  short  frock  coats,  and  Uttle 
hats;  while  the  ladies,  seated  on  camp  stools, 
formed  each  the  centre  of  a  circle,  in  which  re- 
volved a  little  world  of  wit  and  chat  and  laughter; 
and  the  vendors  of  cigars,  of  bon-bons,  hot  coffee, 
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and  ioed  lemonade  puBhed  their  way  and  a  brisk 
trade  through  the  crowd  together. 

I  had  tired  of  all  this,  and  was  thinking  of  my 
fifteen  miles  ride  back  to  Ligny,  through  a  rural 
district  to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  though  I  had 
my  sabre  and  pistols,  and  luckily  the  latter  had 
been  loaded  by  my  groom.  Nine  o'clock  was 
tolling  from  the  steeples  of  Paris ;  the  crowds  on 
the  Boulevards  were  dispersing;  the  bands  had 
all  played  the  old  Bourbon  anthem,  Five  Henri 
Quatre/  and  with  the  troops  had  repaired  to  their 
several  cantonments.  The  trumpets  of  the  Aus- 
trians  had  pealed  their  last  night  call  from  Mont- 
martre,  and  the  English  drums  from  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  the  shrill  Scottish  pipes  from  the 
Tuilleries,  had  replied  to  them.  The  lighted 
portfires  of  the  Prussian  artillery  were  beginning 
to  gleam  at  the  Barriers.  The  streets  were  be- 
coming deserted  and  still. 

Turning  down  the  Rue  du  Temple,  as  I  have 
stated,  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  my  way  to  the  stables  of  the  hotel 
where  I  had  left  my  horse. 

The  darkness  had  increased  very  much,  and  the 
oil  lamps  in  the  thoroughfares  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  creaked  mournfully  in  concert  with 
many  a  signboard  as  they  swung  to  and  fro  to 
the  friU  extent  of  the  cords  that  suspended  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  way. 

Aware  that  the  streets  of  Paris  were  then  far 
from  safe  after  nightfall,  and  that  the  knife  of  the 
assassin  was  used  as  adroitly  within  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Notre  Dame  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro — 
with  my  furred  pelisse  buttoned  up,  and  my  sabre 
under  my  arm,  I  hurried  on,  anxious  to  avoid  all 
rencontres  with  chevaliers  d*industrie  and  other 
vagrants,  whom  from  time  to  time,  by  the  occa- 
sional light  of  the  swinging  lanterns,  I  could 
perceive  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  porches  and 
projections  of  the  ancient  street. 

I  soon  became  aware  that  two  of  these  person- 
ages were  dogging  or  accompanying  me,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way ;  increasing  their  pace  if 
I  quickened  mine,  and  lingering  when  I  halted  or 
stepped  short.  Anxious  to  avoid  brawls,  for  on 
that  point  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  alike  stringent  and  severe,  I  continued  to 
walk  briskly  forward,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  to  my 
two  acquaintance,  whose  dusky  figures  seemed 
like  shadows  gliding  along  the  opposite  wall,  for 
the  cold  and  high  night  wind  had  extinguished  so 
many  of  the  oil  lanterns,  that  some  of  the  streets 
oranching  off  towards  the  Boulevard  du  Temple 
and  the  Hue  St.  Martin  were  involved  in  abso- 
lute darkness  and  gloom. 

I  was  somewhat  perplexed,  after  wandering  for 
a  considerable  distance,  4x)  find  myself  on  the 
margin  of  the  Seine,  which  jarred  against  its 
quays,  flowing  on  like  a  dark  and  moveless  cur- 
rent, in  which  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  Quai 
de  JBourbon  and  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the 
double  towers  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  were 
reflected. 

My  followers  had  disappeared ;  but  my  uneasi- 
ness was  no  way  diminished,  being  well  aware 
that  the  clank  of  my  spurs  might  mark  my  where- 


abouts; and  I  was  conscious  that  the  gorgeously- 
laced  hussar  pelisse  and  jacket  of  &e  th 

were  more  than  enough  to  excite  cupidity.  I 
shrunk  back  from  the  Seine,  on  thinking  of  the 
ghastly  Morgue  (with  its  rows  of  naked  corpsea 
spread  like  fish  on  leaden  trays)  and  the  five 
francs  given  by  the  Police  of  Paris  for  every 
body  found  in  the  river  at  daybreak. 

A  low  whistle  made  me  start ! 

I  turned  round,  and  at  that  moment  received  a 
blow  from  a  bludgeon,  which  would  infidhbly 
have  fractured  my  left  temple,  had  not  my  thick 
fur  cap,  with  its  long  scarlet  kalpeek  saved  me. 

I  reeled,  and  immediately  found  myself  seized  by 
four  ruffians,  who  flung  themselves  upon  me,  and 
endeavoured  to  pinion  my  arms,  and  wrench  from 
me  my  sabre,  while  they  draped  me  towards  the 
edge  of  the  Quai  de  la  Gr^ve. 

Strong,  young,  active,  and  exasperated,  I  strag- 
gled with  them  desperately,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  hilt  of  my  sabre,  which  I  immedi- 
ately unsheathed,  for  the  fellow  who  had  been 
endeavouring  to  drag  it  from  my  belt,  grasped  it 
by  the  sheath  only;  and  an  instant  suffic^  to 
level  him  on  the  pavement,  with  his  jaw  cloven 
through,  and  there  he  lay,  yelling  wit^  rage  and 
pain,  and  blaspheming  in  the  style  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.    Upon  this  his  companions  fled. 

Solitary  as  the  quay  had  appeared,  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  bravo  brought  aroiud  me  a  swarm 
of  vagrants  from  house-stairs,  from  nooks  in  the 
parapets  of  the  Pont  Notre  I)ame,  and  from  all 
the  various  holes  and  comers,  where  they  had 
been  nestling  for  the  night,  or  hiding  from  the 
patrols  of  the  gensd'armes;  and  recognising  me 
at  once  as  an  officer  of  that  detested  Allied  annj, 
which  had  swept  their  vast  host  from  the  plains 
of  Waterloo,  and  prostrated  the  eagle  and  tricolor, 
they  assailed  me  vnth  every  epithet  of  opprobrium 
that  hatred  and  malice  could  suggest ;  and  there 
was  an  almost  universal  shout  of  "  A  la  lanterae ! 

II  la  lanteme!"  in  which,  no  doubt,  my  first 
assailants  joined ;  and  immediately  I  saw  a  lamp 
descend,  as  the  cord  was  unfisistened  from  the 
wall  of  the  street,  and  lowered  for  my  especial 
behoof. 

Alarmed  and  exasperated  at  the  danger  and 
insult  with  which  I  was  menaced,  I  endeavoured 
to  break  through  the  press,  by  threateningly  bran- 
dishing with  my  sabre,  but  though  the  circle 
around  me  widened,  still  I  was  encompassed  at 
every  step,  and  made  the  mark  at  whidi  a  piti- 
less shower  of  mud,  stones,  and  abuse  poured 
without  a  moment's  cessation. 

While  some  cried  d  la  lanteme  !  others  shouted 
for  the  genad'armeB  and  accused  me  of  murder.  I 
could  perceive  to  my  no  small  concern,  that  the 
knave  I  had  cut  down  lay  motionless  upon  the 
pavement;  and  most  unpleasant  ideas  floated 
before  me,  that  even  if  I  escaped  immolation  at 
the  hands  of  these  enraged  Parisians,  I  might 
have  to  encounter  the  greater  humiliation  and 
graver  terrors  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Guiche  — 
the  Cour  Royale  de  Paris  —  the  Chamber  of  Ap- 
peals—  the  Correctional  Police,  and  Heaven  only 
knew  what  more. 
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At  this  perplexing  crisis,  a  young  French  offi- 
cer, in  the  scarlet  nmfonn  of  the  Garde  da  Corps 
of  Louis  XYIII.,  broke  through  the  crowd,  ex- 
claiming,- 

''Halt!  hold  —  in  the  name  of  the  king  — 
Down  with  you,  insolent  citizens !  Is  it  thus  you 
treat  our  allies?  Nom  d'un  Pape!  but  I  will 
sabre  the  first  that  lays  a  finger  upon  him.  Per- 
mit me — this  way,  Monsieur  Officier;"  and  he  put 
his  arm  through  mine. 

We  were  in  a  low  quarter  of  the  city;  the 
crowd  of  squalid  wretches  was  increasing  aroimd 
us  every  moment;  lights  fiashed  at  the  opened 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  I  could 
perceive  the  glittering  bayonets,  and  the  great 
cocked  hats  of  a  sergeant  and  six  gensd'armes 
hurrying  along  the  lighted  quay,  either  to  my 
rescue  or  capture,  but  which  was  dubious,  for 
the  vagabond  women  and  rag-pickers  continued 
to  yell  incessantly, 

"Arrest!  arrest!  —  seize  the  English  mur- 
derer !  away  with  him  to  the  concierge ! " 

My  heart  beat  quick;  but  my  new  Mend  of 
the  garde  du  corps  seemed  to  be  quite  au  fait 
in  the  management  of  such  affairs,  by  the  admi- 
rable tact  and  decision  he  displayed.  Calling 
lustily  for  the  gensd'armes,  he  suddenly  grasped 
half-a-dozen  of  the  foremost  men  in  succession, 
and  rapidly — for  he  was  a  powerM  fellow,  threw 
them  in  a  heap  over  the  wounded  man,  thus 
increasing  the  tumult,  the  rage,  and  the  confusion. 

Then  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  he  said  hurriedly, 
<<  Monsieur  will  pardon  me — but  come  this 
way  or  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces !"  and  half 
leading,  half  dragging  me,  he  conveyed  me  down 
a  dark  and  narrow  street.  ''Nom  d'un  Pape!  I 
could  not  see  a  brother  of  the  epaulette  maltreated 
by  these  rascally  citizens,"  he  continued,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  rage  and  confusion  of  the  bour- 
geois. **  Ha !  ha !  follow  me !  I  know  how  to 
esca^.  There  are  deuced  few  outlets,  holes  or 
corners,  byeways  or  sallyports  in  Paris,'  that  I 
don't  know.  Ah  corboeuf !  didn't  they  all  tumble 
delightfully  over  like  so  many  ninepins  ?  Ha ! 
ha  !  but  hark !  they  follow  us.  Hasten  with  me, 
Monsieur  Offlcier,  and  remember  that  a  brawl  in 
this  neighbourhood  may  prove  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  you  than  to  me.'' 

I  was  too  well  aware  of  that  to  resist  his 
guidance  and  advice ;  and  having  no  ambition  to 
suffer,  like  St.  Stephen,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob,  or 
(escaping  that)  to  figure  next  morning  before  the 
correctional  police,  and  in  the  evening  endure  a 
reprimand  from  Wellington,  I  fairly  turned,  and, 
accompanying  my  guide,  ran  at  full  speed  along 
the  dark  alley,  laughing  heartily  at  the  affair. 
ChLthering  like  a  snowball,  as  it  rolled  along,  the 
multitude  came  on,  puffing  and  shouting,  and 
swearing  and  yelling  behind  us. 

*«yhis  way,"  cried  my  guide,  who  laughed 
uproariously,  and  seemed  one  of  the  merriest  fel- 
lows imaginable;  "this  way — Yivelajoie!  we 
are  all  right  now  !" 

''  Where  are  you  leading  me,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  miraculous?"  I  exclaimed,  as  my  com- 
panion, laying  violent  hands  upon  my  sash,  al- 
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most  dragged  me  down  a  flight  of  'steps,  which 
apparently  led  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  appearance  of  the  vast  depth  to  which  they 
descended  being  increased  by  a  few  hazy  oU 
lamps  that  twinkled  at  the  bottom. 

"Excuse  me,  Monsieur,"  said  I;  "what  the 
mischief: — 'tis  a  strange  den  this !  I  will  go  no 
further!" 

"  Courage,  mon  brave !  courage !  why  we  have 
only  descended  about  a  hund]^  steps  or  so;" 
replied  the  Frenchman,  still  continuing  to  descend. 
"  You  will  find  this  an  old  and  odd  place  too ; 
but  if  you  would  escape  an  enraged  rabble,  the 
claws  of  the  police,  the  maison  de  force,  the 
prison,  and  the  devil,  foUow  me,  and  trust  to  my 
honour.  I  am  Antoine  St.  Florian,  captain  of  the 
garde  du  corps,  and  late  of  the  23rd  grenadiers 
under  the  Emperor.  You  are  safe — I  know  every 
nook  of  this  subterranean  world,  for  I  have  found 
a  shelter  in  its  ample  womb  many  a  time  before 
to-night." 

He  still  continued  to  speak  as  he  descended,  but 
the  sound  of  his  voice  became  lost  in  the  vast 
space  of  the  hollow  vaults :  my  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited :  I  still  kept  my  sabre  drawn,  prepared  for 
any  sudden  surprise  or  act  of  treachery,  and  con- 
tinued to  descend  some  hundred  steps,  to  a  depth 
which  I  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  360  feet. 

"  This  way.  Monsieur;  on— on  yet!"  exclaimed 
my  conductor,  hurrying  me  forward  through  a 
gloomy  vault,  and  at  that  moment  I  heard  the 
uproar  of  the  multitude,  and  the  buzz  of  ihcir 
mingled  voices  resoxmding  afar  off,  and  high  above 
us  at  the  mouth  of  the  lofty  staircase. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  in  which  I  so  suddenly 
found  myself  was  so  strange,  so  novel,  so  gro- 
tesquely horrible,  that  for  some  moments  I  was 
unable  to  speak,  and  gazed  about  me  in  astonish- 
ment. The  whole  place  seemed  hewn  out 
of  the  living  rock,  and  the  height  of  its  roof  was 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  floor,  which  was  uni- 
formly paved.  In  every  direction  caverns  were 
seen  branching  off  lighted  by  lamps  which 
vanished  away  in  long  lines  of  perspective  till 
they  seemed  to  twinkle  and  expire  amid  tlio 
noxious  and  foggy  vapours  of  this  wonderful  place, 
which  appeared  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  or 
the  work  of  enchantment.  The  atmosphere  was 
cold  as  that  of  a  winter  day,  and  I  was  sensible 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  of  respiration. 

Myriads  of  human  skulls,  grim,  bare,  and  flesh- 
less,  with  grinning  jaws  and  eyeless  sockets,  piles 
of  human  bones,  gaunt  arms  and  jointed  thighs, 
basket-like  ribs  and  ridgy  vertebrce,  were  ranged 
in  frightful  mockery  along  the  sides  of  the  vaulted 
alleys  or  avenues  of  this  subterranean  city  of 
Death.  The  ghastly  t^ste  of  some  grim  artist 
had  arrayed  all  these  poor  emblems  of  mortality 
in  the  form  of  columns  with  capitals  and  arcades 
of  intertwisted  arches,  but  from  every  angle  of 
which  the  bare  jaws  grinned,  and  tiie  empty 
sockets  looked  drearily  down  upon  us,  producmjj 
an  effect  that,  when  viewed  by  the  dim  and  un- 
certain light  of  the  oil  lamps,  was  alike  wondrous 
and  terrible.  I  was  now  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Paris,  that  place  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much. 
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To  me  wEo  bad  but  recently  left  tbe  Peninsula, 
the  appearance  of  these  remnants  of  the  men  of  other 
years  was  less  striking  than  it  would  prove  to 
Tisitors  generally ;  for  many  a  time  and  oft,  I  bad 
bivouacked  where  the  dead  of  France  and  England 
lay  unburied ;  and  I  thought  of  Albuera  and  the 
plains  of  Salamanca,  where  we  had  encamped  within 
twelve  months  nft^r  battles  had  been  fought  there 
— and  pitched  our  tents  and  lighted  our  camp 
fires  on  ground  strewn  for  miles  and  miles  with 
the  half-buried  skeletons  of  the  brave  who  had 
fallen  there,  producing  an  effect  that  was  never  to 
be  effaced  from  the  memory.  There  the  triumphs 
of  death  were  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with 
melancholy ;  but  here  it  was  too  grotesquely  grim 
and  horrible. 

Scraps  of  verses  from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Ana- 
creon  appeared  over  the  entrances  of  these  caverns 
or  crypts,  in  gilt  letters  that  glimmered  through 
the  gloom ;  while,  with  a  strange  incongruity,  but 
in  true  keeping  with  the  morbid  taste  of  the  French, 
large  red  and  yellow  bills,  the  advertisements  of 
the  theatres,  the  fashionable  hotels,  concerts,  and 
tailors,  &c.  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the 
walls. 

At  a  little  distance  there  bubbled  up  a  spark- 
ling fountain,  the  plash  of  which  rang  hollowly 
in  the  vast  vaults,  as  it  fell  into  a  large  basin, 
where  a  number  of  gold  fish  were  swimming. 
Over  it  snone  the  legend,  in  gilded  letters, 

"this  is  the  watsb  of  oblivion.'' 

**  They  are  strange  and  frightftil  places,  these 
catacombs,  lionsieur  St.  Florian,"  said  I. 

"  True,  mon  ami,"  he  replied,  pausing  to  take 
breath ;  "  but  famous  for  the  growth  of  asthmatic 
coughs,  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Peste  ! 
"What  an  uproar  these  bourgeois  make.  The 
affair  has  quite  sobered  me,  for  I  was  somewhat 
imstcady  before.  My  face  is  scratched,  I  think. 
Does  it  seem  so  ?" 

"  Eather."  ^ 

"Mille  baionettes!  do  you  say  so?  and  I 
shall  be  for  guard  to-morrow  at  the  chateau  — 
and  with  this  swollen  face.  Morblcu !  what  will 
the  ladies  think?'' 

**  I  regret  very  much,  Monsieur  le  capitaine,  that 
for  me" 

"  Pho !  my  dear  fellow,  no  apologies;  I  care  not 
a  sous  about  it,"  said  my  new  Mend,  whom  I  could 
now  see  to  be  a  tall  and  handsome  fellow,  whose 
scarlet  uniform,  faced  and  lapelled  with  blue,  fitted 
him  to  admiration.  His  face  was  prepossessing 
in  its  contour,  and  was  very  much  "  set  off,"  or 
enhanced,  by  his  sparkling  dark  eyes,  his  jet  mous- 
tache, and  smart  red  ibrage-cap;  but  he  had 
quite  the  air  of  a  rott^  and  the  unmistakeable 
bearing  of  a  man  about  town.  ''Ha !  ha !"  he 
continued,  **  how  messieurs  the  bourgeois  were 
roUed  over  each  other ;  that  was  indeed  a  coup  de 
grace  —  the  trick  of  an  old  rentier !  Ah !  'twas 
poor  Jacques  Ghataigneur  taught  me  that." 

"  How  hollow  our  voices  sound  in  these  vaults," 
fMiid  I,  after  a  pause ;  for  the  Frenchman's  merry 
tones  and  light  remarks  seemed  strange  to  me 
amid  tbe  deathlike  stillness  of  a  place  so  sad,  so 


gloomy.     ''The  echoes  seem  to  come  from  an 
amazing  distance." 

"  Oui:  I  will  vouch  for  it,  Monsieur  never  saw 
a  place  like  this  before.  The  Parisian  dead  of  a 
dozen  centuries  are  piled  about  us,  and  a£fi»d  fine 
scope  for  philosophy  and  moralising.  Diable! 
what  an  uproar  there  will  be  among  all  these 
separated  beads,  legs,  and  arms,  when  the  last 
trumpet  sounds ;  and  many  a  hearty  maledictiofl 
will  be  bestowed  on  Monsieur  Lenoir,  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Police,  who,  to  please  the  morbid  taste  of 
the  good  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  made  all  this 
ghastly  display.  Gorbceuff!  the  skulls  are  all 
piled  up  like  cannon  baUs  on  the  arsenal — there 
were  more  than  two  millions  of  them  at  the  last 
muster.     But,  hark !" 

At  that  moment  we  heard  a  distant  cry  of  "A 
la  lanterns  /  Death  to  the  Englishman  !"  and  a 
rush  of  fi)otsteps  down  the  long  staircase  followed. 

"We  had  better  secure  our  retreat^"  said  the 
French  captain ;  "all  the  avenues  are  closed,  save 
that  at  the  Yal  de  Grace  ,*  and  if  messieurs  the 
gensd'armes  possess  themselves  of  it,  we  shall  be 
captured  like  mice  in  a  trap.  The  lieut^iant- 
general  ordered  all  the  other  outlets  to  be  closed, 
because  they  afforded  safe  and  sudden  retreats  for 
chevaliers  d'industrie,  and  other  worthies,  who, 
after  nightfiill,  become  thick  as  locusts  in  tiie 
streets  of  this  pious  and  good  city  of  Paris.  JVbsi- 
bril  de  JBeluhuh/  behold!  our  friends  have  been 
reinforced." 

I  looked  back,  and  could  see  a  party  of  about 
twenty  gensd'armes  advancing,  but  at  a  great 
distance,  and  their  fixed  bayonets  flashed  like 
stars  in  these  misty  caverns.  The  mob  were  in 
hundreds  behind  them,  and  the  clatter  of  their  feet 
and  their  cries  rang  with  a  thousand  reverberations 
through  the  vast  vacuity  of  these  echoing  cata- 
combs. We  could  see  them  all  distinctly;  for 
though  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  the  lamps 
burned  brightly  where  they  were  passing. 

"I  have  my  sabre,  and  will  confront  these 
rascals,"  I  exclaimed,  becoming  inflamed  with 
sudden  passion ;  "  they  dare  not  lay  hands  on  me, 
as  a  British  officer." 

"Peste!"  he  replied,  laughing;  *' I  think  yoa 
have  seen  whether  they  will  or  not.  'Tis  better 
not  to  trust  them ;  a  bayonet  stab  I  do  not  mind, 
but  think  how  unpleasant  for  a  gentleman  to  be 
captured  at  the  instance  of  a  few  rascally  citizens. 
'Twill  never  do !  We  are  not  far  now  from  the 
Val  de  Grace.  This  way,  up  the  steps,  and  I  will 
lead  you  to  a  secret  doorway,  near  a  nice  little 
house  that  I  know  of,  and  where  a  pretty  face  will 
welcome  us  with  smiles." 

By  the  hand  he  conducted  me  up  several  flights 
of  steps,  along  an  excavated  corridor,  where  the 
cold  wind  blew  freely  in  my  face,  and  from  thence 
by  a  doorway,  the  exact  locality  of  which  seemed 
wcU  known  to  him,  ushered  into  a  dark  and  quiet 
street,  in  a  part  of  Paris  quite  unknown  to  me. 

"My  friend,  we  are  safe;  that  is  the  Tal  do 
Grace,"  said  my  frank  friend,  pointing  to  a  large 
mass  of  building ;"  there  is  the  Bue  Marionette, 
and  that  large  street  still  full  of  open  shops,  light, 
and  people,  is  the  £ue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacqnes, 
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wWch  leads  Btraight  across  the  river.  Wo  can 
xninglo  with  the  crowd,  and  there  all  traces  of  us 
wiU  be  lost." 

"Any  way  you  please,"  I  replied;  "never 
haying  been  in  this  part  of  Paris  before,  I  am 
qnite  bewildered.  L^  on,  if  you  please — it  is 
a  dark  place,  this." 

"  The  Russians  have  probably  been  passing  this 
way.  It  is  well  known  in  Paris  that  these  piggish 
Muscovites  never  return  to  their  camp  fix)m  a  ball 
or  caf(S  without  drinking  up  the  contents  of  every 
lamp  within  their  reach ;  nor  can  all  the  alertness 
of  the  gend'armerie  prevent  them." 

On  gaining  the  main  street  of  the  faubourg, 
the  blaze  of  the  lighted  shops,  the  long  lines  of 
lamps,  the  gaiety  and  bustle  which  were  seen  on 
every  side,  together  with  the  free  healthy  breath 
of  the  upper  air,  were  a  pleasant  exchange  for 
the  dark  and  silent  caverns  we  had  quitted,  where 
breathing  was  almost  impossible  and  the  mind 
was  oppressed  by  the  gloom  of  surrounding  objects. 

"Vive  la  joie !"  exclaimed  Captain  St.  Florian, 
almost  dancing  as  he  took  my  arm ;  "  how  de- 
lightful is  the  free  air  of  the  streets  after  leaving 
that  pestilent  pit.  Ouf !  I  shall  never  trust  my- 
self down  there  again.  But  now  we  must  sup 
together  at  a  restaurateur's.  Come  to  the  Ori- 
flanune;  'tis  down  the  Rue  de  Bondy  Merci! 
there  is  a  pretty  waiteress  there — a  perfect  Hebe. 
Her  smart  lace  cap  and  braided  apron — ^her  red 
cheeks  and  roguish  eyes  will  quite  vanquish  you." 

"Well,  then,  the  Oriflamme  be  it." 

"Tou  will  behold  teeth  and  eyes  that  some  of 
our  dames  in  the  great  world  of  fashion  would 
give  fifty  thousand  francs  to  possess." 

Turning  down  the  street,  we  entered  a  restau- 
rateur's, on  whose  sign  the  Eagle  of  Napoleon  had 
lately  given  place  to  the  ancient  ensign  of  the 
Bourbons. 

A  very  pretty  girl  who  sat  within  the  bar  arose 
and  welcomed  us  with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  entrcz  Antoine  St.  Florian,"  said  she, 
iraising  her  arched  eyebrows  with  a  true  Parisian 
expression  of  pleasure  and  familiarity;  "cntrez. 
Monsieur." 

St.  Florian  called  her  his  helle  Janette,  and 
Baluted  her  cheek  with  all  the  friendliness  of  an 
old  friend,  as  she  ushered  us  along  a  corridor,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  neat  little  chambers,  or 
cabinets,  each  having  a  single  table  and  two 
chairs. 


That  appropriated  for  us  had  a  lustre  with  two 
lights,  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  coloured 
prints  of  Jena,  Marengo,  Leipsic,  and  other  hard- 
fought  battles,  on  which  St.  Florian  soon  began 
to  comment  with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  French  soldier ;  and  by  his  sentiments  soon 
revealed,  that  though  poverty  or  policy  had  com* 
polled  him  to  assume  the  scarlet  trappings  of 
King  Louis's  guards,  his  heart  was  still  wit]^  the 
fallen  Emperor — the  idol  of  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers. 

"  And  so  your  old  regiment  was  the  28rd  ?'• 
said  I. 

"Ah,  the  23rd  of  the  Emperor,"  he  replied 
with  a  sigh,  while  his  eyes  lighted  up  at  the  name. 
"  I  remember  that  we  charged  your  regiment 
at  the  passage  of  the  Nivc,  where  I  was  on  the 
very  point  of  sabreing  a  young  officer,  before  I 
fortunately  perceived  that  the  poor  fellow's  sword 
arm  was  tied  up  in  a  sling,  and  that  he  was  quite 
defenceless."    ' 

"Indeed — ^how  singular!  and  you  saved  him 
from  your  troopers,  and  conducted  him  out  of  the 

press" 

"  For  which  he  gave  me  a  draught  from  his 
canteen  of  country  wine." 

"The  same.  Ah,  monsieur,  my  friend.  Jam 
that  officer,  and  I  owe  you  eternal  thanks." 
We  shook  hands  with  ardour. 
"  I  had  been  severely  wounded  by  the  poniard 
of  a  villanous  Spanish  peasant,  and  was  still 
suffering  fix)m  its  effects.  Ah,  it  was  quite  a 
story,  that  affair ;  my  evil  eye  brought  it  all 
about." 

"  Your  evtl  eyef 

"Ah,"  he  replied,  laughing;  "you  would  not 
think  I  had  one,  to  look  at  me — ^I  seem  so  inno^ 
cent ;  but  so  I  have,  or,  at  least,  had  when  I  was 
in  Spain — ^ha !  ha !  You  have  often  heard  the 
Spaniards  speak  of  the  Evil  Eye — the  MaloccMo 
of  the  Italians  ?  and  how  the  women  will  veil 
themselves,  cover  up  their  children,  and  mutter  a 
prayer  if  a  stranger  but  glances  at  them." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  superstition,  when  on 
the  borders  of  Estramadura ;  but  your  affair." 

"  Listen,  and  fill  your  glass  with  the  cham- 
pagne—I call  it  the  'The  Evil  Eye.'— 'Tis  a 
perfect  romance,  and  was  well  known  to  many  a 
brave  fellow  of  the  23rd  who  has  found  his  grave 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  St.  Jean." 

(End  of  Chapter  the  FintJ 
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The  Publio  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Cheshire 
for  a  very  concise  and  at  the  same  time  compre- 
hensive digest  of  the  important  and  interesting 
facts  elicited  by  the  operations  of  the  Census 
Office.     Our  readers  may  not  be  generally  aware 


that  the  original  returns  transmitted  to  the  Regis- 
trar General  extended  in  manuscript  over  jK>me 
forty  thousand  volumes,  and  that  it  occupied  the 
Census  Department  upwards  of  two  years  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  form  in  which  the  Jirst  portion- 


•  TheRe»uWtof  the  Censm  of  Great  Britain  in  1851 ;  with  a  description  of  the  Machinery  and  Processes  em' 
ployed  to  obtain  the  Returns.    By  Edward  Cheshire.    London :  J.  W.  Tarker  and  Son.     1853. 
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of  the  Census  \ras  published,  namely,  to  the  limits 
of  three  bulky  folios.  From  these  folios,  which 
few  have  the  leisure,  and  still  fewer  the  incli- 
nation to  consult,  Mr.  Cheshire  has  culled  the 
principal  facts,  and  condensed  them  in  a  popular 
form.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  his  labours  in 
order  to  put  our  Mends  in  possession  of  some  of 
the  results  of  the  Herculean  task  yet  in  course  of 
accomplishment,  and  to  point  their  attention  to 
the  fund  of  valuable  statistic  knowledge  arising 
out  of  it — ^at  the  same  time  heartily  commending 
his  work  to  the  perusal  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern. 

The  inquiries  undertaken  at  the  census  of  1851 
were  of  a  more  extensive  character  than  those  of 
any  previous  enumeration.  In  addition  to  the  oc- 
cupation, age,  and  birthplace  of  the  population,  it 
was  to  exhibit  various  relationships,  such  as  hus- 
band, wife,  son,  daughter — the  civil  condition,  as 
married,  unmarried,  widower,  or  widow,  &c.  &c. 
The  machinery  by  which  such  knowledge  was 
sought  to  be  obtained  differed  considerably  in 
England  and  Scotland.  In  England  the  Begis- 
tration  Districts  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
enumeration.  Of  these  there  were  624,  with  a 
superintendent  registrar  to  each ;  these  were  di- 
vided into  2,190  sub-districts,  each  having  a  local 
registrar.  The  2, 190  registrajrs  divided  their  sub- 
districts  into  enumeration  districts,  to  the  number, 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  30,160,  each  district 
being  assigned  to  one  enumerator  charged  to  com- 
plete his  enumeration  in  one  day.  In  Scotland, 
where  there  is  no  system  of  registration,  the  duty 
devolved  on  the  parish  schoolmasters,  or  other  fit 
persons,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sheriffs  and 
provosts.  The  enumeration  districts  throughout 
Scotland  numbered  7,873;  and  those  in  the  islands 
of  the  British  seas  were  257  more,  making  in  all 
S8,740  districts,  with  enumerators,  acting  simul- 
taneously, to  all.  By  such  means  provision  was 
made  for  obtaining  an  account  of  all  persons  re- 
siding on  land  on  Uie  night  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1851.  Measures,  which  if  not  equally  efficient, 
were  yet  nearly  so,  were  adopted  to  obtain  returns 
of  persons  afloat  in  vessels  in  harbours  and  on 
navigable  rivers.  The  first  step  was  to  deliver  to 
the  occupier  of  every  house  a  housekeeper's  schedule 
containing  the  necessary  inquiries.  Of  these  the 
total  number  forwarded  from  the  Census  Office 
was  7,000,000,  weighing  nearly  40  tons.  The 
schedules,  being  filled  up  by  the  occupiers,  were 
collected  by  the  enumerators,  and  copied  by  them 
into  books  prepared  in  a  certain  form,  and  the  re- 
spective totals  summed  up.  For  this  duty  the 
enumerators  were  allowed  a  week,  after  which 
each  one  forwarded  his  schedules  and  book  to  his 
registrar,  and  the  duty  of  the  38,740  enumerators 
terminated.  The  registrars  revised  the  statements 
of  the  enumerators,  and  drew  up  summaries  ac- 
cording to  their  inslxuctions.  For  this  a  fortnight 
was  allowed,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  sum- 
maries and  enumeration  books  (as  to  England  and 
Wales)  were  in  the  hands  of  the  624  superiur 
tendent  registrars.  By  them  the  above  documents, 
after  revision,  were  transmitted  to  the  Census 
Cffloe.     By  such  machinery  not  only  was  all 


necessary  information  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
census,  but  further  valuable  knowledge  bearing 
upon  the  civil  and  social  condition  of  the  people. 

In  two  months  from  the  taking  of  the  census  the 
householder  schedules  to  the  number  of  4,300,000, 
and  the  enumeration  books,  more  than  38,000, 
were  at  the  Census  Office,  and  a  rough  statement 
of  the  total  population  and  number  of  houses  wi<.s 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  made 
public  within  ten  weeks  of  the  night  of  the  census. 
But  to  obtain  accuracy,  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  institute  a  thorough  revision  and  totalling  of 
more  the  20  millions  of  entries,  to  certify  the  figures 
forming  the  groundwork  of  the  abstracts  to  be 
prepared.  The  portion  of  the  Census  recently 
published  gives  the  numbers  of  the  i)eople  in  Great 
Britain,  distinguishing  males  and  females,  and  the 
number  of  houses  occupied,  and  buildings,  and,  in 
a  condensed  form,  all  previous  census  abstracts. 
Particulars  regarding  their  condition,  social,  dvil, 
educational,  &c.,  wUl  appear  in  a  future  publi- 
cation. 

The  number  of  persons  absent  frx>m  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  night  of  the  census  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  viz.  army,  navy, 
marine,  and  merchant  service,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  162,490;  belonging  to  Ireland,  49,704; 
and,  resident  or  travelling  in  foreign  countries, 
33,775. 

The  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
small  adjacent  islands,  in  1851,  was  20,959,477, 
which,  added  to  the  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  services  gives  a  population  of  21,121,967, 
of  whom  10,386,048  are  males,  and  10,735,919 
are  females.  British  subjects  in  foreign  states  arc 
not  taken  into  the  account,  but  set  off  against  the 
foreign  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  To  give  some 
idea  of  this  multitude,  we  may  state  that,  if  as- 
sembled together  in  one  spot,  allotting  a  square 
yard  to  each,  they  would  cover  aboi^  seven  square 
miles,  and  it  would  take  three  months,  during 
twelve  hours  daily,  to  march  them  at  quick  step 
through  the  gate  of  a  city  four  abreast.  The  fe- 
males are  in  excess  of  the  males  512,361,  eras 
many  as  would  have  filled  the  Crystal  Palace  five 
times  over ;  yet  the  births  of  boys  are  in  excess 
five  per  cent,  over  those  of  girls.  The  disparity  in 
the  proportions  of  sexes  is  greatest  in  Scotland, 
where  there  are  no  less  than  110  females  to  100 
males.  The  population  of  this  country  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  notwithstanding  an  accelerated  rate  of 
emigration,  which  in  the  ten  years  between  1 84 1  -51 
amounted  to  1,693,516.  If  it  go  on  to  increase 
uniformly  at  the  present  ratio,  it  will  double  itself 
every  52J  years. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  islands  in  the  British 
seas,  is  3,670,192;  of  uninhabited,  166,735; 
building,  29,194;  thus  about  four  per  cent,  of 
houses  are  unoccupied,  and  to  every  131  standinc^ 
there  is  one  in  course  of  erection;  but  the  increase 
of  houses  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  The  number  of  fiunilies  to  a  house 
varies  in  different  localities.  In  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk,  few  houses  contained  more  than  one 
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family.  In  Lancashire  and  Chesliiro,  more  than 
300,000  out  of  472,907  famiUes  Uved  in  separate 
houses.  In  Glasgow,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
plan  of  dividing  houses  into  flats,  the  number  of 
families  to  a  house  was  5*4,  and  of  persons  to  a 
house,  27*5.  In  all  Scotland  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  house  was  7*8,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
London.  Of  67,609  families,  41,916  heads  of 
families  were  husbands  and  wives,  10,854  wi- 
dowers or  widows,  and  14,399  bachelors  or  spin- 
sters ;  in  440  cases  the  head  of  the  family  was 
absent  from  home;  36,719  heads  of  families,  or 
more  than  half,  had  children  living  with  them ; 
7,375,  or  nearly  a  tenth,  had  servants;  4,070,  or 
a  seventeenth,  had  visitors  with  them;  8,543  had 
relatives  with  them;  and  1,020  had  apprentices 
or  assistants  in  their  respective  trades.  Of  the 
67,609  families  only  3,703,  or  5*2  per  cent., 
consisted  of  husband  and  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants ;  whilst  4,874  consisted  of  man,  wife,  and 
servants.  The  heads  in  24,180  instances  had 
neither  children,  relatives,  visitors,  nor  servants; 
like  some  corporations,  tiiey  might  be  charac- 
terised as  "sole,"  man  and  wife  being  considered 
one.  14,399  families  or  occupiers  were  either 
bachelors  or  spinsters.  The  number  of  children 
at  home  in  families  varied  considerably.  Of  the 
41,916  families  having  man  and  wife  at  their  head, 
11,947  had  no  children  at  home;  8,570  had  each 
one  child  at  home ;  7,376  had  each  two  children  at 
home;  5,611  had  each  three  children  at  home; 
4,027  had  esuchfour  children  at  home ;  and  so  forth 
in  a  decreasing  scale,  until  we  come  to  14  families 
having  each  ten  children  at  home ;  5  having  eleven 
children  at  home;  and  1  having  twelve  children 
at  home.  Nevertheless  the  average  number  of 
children  to  a  family  does  not  exceed  two. 

The  population  sleeping  in  bams,  in  tents,  and 
in  the  open  air  consists  mainly  of  gipsies,  beg- 
gars, criminals,  and  the  like,  with  a  few  unfortu- 
nates. The  houseless  classes  in  1851  numbered 
18,249;  in  1841,  they  were  22,303.  One  whole 
tribe  struck  their  tents,  and  passed  into  another 
parish,  to  escape  enumeration.  The  whole  num- 
ber who  passed  the  night  of  the  census  in  baizes, 
bams,  tents,  and  vessels  throughout  the  kingdom, 
amounted  to  82,921,  of  whom  71,155  were 
males,  and  11,766  females. 

In  1851,  Great  Britain  contained  815  towns  of 
various  magnitude ;  580  in  England  and  Wales, 
225  in  Scotland,  and  10  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  population  of  the  815  towns  was  10,556,288, 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  10,403,189  —  80 
that  the  population  of  town  and  country  may  be 
considered  equal.  In  the  country  the  persons 
were  120  to  the  square  mile;  in  the  towns  3,337, 
or  about  28  times  as  many.  The  average  popu- 
lation of  a  Scotch  town  is  less  than  half  that  of 
an  English  one.  Seventy  of  the  towns  contain 
each  above  20,000  inhabitants,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  34  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population, 
against  23  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  the  same 
towns  in  1801.    London  extends  over  an  area  of 


78,029  acres,  or  122  square  miles,  and  the  nam- 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  was  2,362,236,  on  the  day  of 
the  last  census  —  a  mass  of  people  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  column  300  miles  in  length  in  close  file 
four  deep. 

The  624  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  classed 
in  the  order  of  density,  range  from  185,751  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile  in  the  east  London 
district,  to  18  only  in  Northumberland.  In  all 
London,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile 
in  1851  was  19,375.  In  1801,  the  people  of 
England  were  on  an  average  153  yards  asunder; 
in  1851,  only  108  yards  asunder.  The  mean  dis- 
tances between  their  houses  in  1801  was  362 
yards;  in  1851,  only  252  yards.  In  London,  the 
average  proximity  in  1801  was  21  yards ;  in  1851 
only  14  yards. 

The  British  population  is  spread  over  a  great 
number  of  islands,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the 
chief  Eive  hundred  islands  have  been  numbered ; 
but  inhabitants  were  only  found  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  islands,  on  the  day  of  the  census. 
The  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  stated  to  be  20,536,357;  Ireland  contained 
6,553,357  inhabitants;  Anglesey,  57,318;  Jersey, 
57,020 ;  the  Isle  of  Man,  52,344 ;  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  50,324;  Guemsey,  29,757;  Lewis,22,918 ; 
Skye,  21,528;  Shetland,  20,936;  Orkney,  16,668; 
Islay,  12,334;  Bute,  9,351;  Mull,  7,485;  and 
Arran,  5,857.  17  islands  contained  a  popidation 
ranging  from  4,006  to  1,064;  52  had  a  popula- 
tion ranging  from  947  to  105  ;  and  the  remaining 
92  inhabited  islands  ranged  from  a  population  of 
92  downwards,  until  at  last  we  come  to  an  island 
inhabited  by  one  solitary  man. 

The  196  reformed  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  contain  a  total  population  of  4,345,269  in- 
habitants; the  population  of  64  range  imder 
5,000  ;  43  from  5,000  to  10,000 ;  68  from  10,000 
to  50,000;  14  fix)m  50,000  t©  100,000;  4  from 
100,000  to  200,000;  and  3  above  200,000.  The 
city  of  London  is  still  unreformed,  and  therefore 
not  included  in  these.  If  inserted  in  the  list  it 
would  stand  below  Sheffield,  as  having  a  popula- 
tion of  only  127,869  inhabitants,  or  one-ntneteenth 
portion  of  the  population  of  London;  and  yet, 
forsooth,  the  corporation  claim  to  represent  the 
metropolis.  Scotland  contains  83  royal  and  mn- 
nicipal  burghs,  having  a  total  population  of 
752,777  inhabitants ;  55  have  a  population  under 
5,000  ;  16  from  5,000  to  10,000 ;  1 1  from  10,000 
to  70,000 ;  and  one,  148,000. 

The  above  are  a  sample  of  the  important  and 
interesting  facts  in  which  the  little  work  before 
us  abounds.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
investigate  more  closely  the  particulars  of  our 
social  condition,  numerically  considered,  cannot  do 
better  than  procure  Mr.  Cheshire's  brochure.  They 
will  find  in  the  appendix  a  series  of  accurate  tables, 
by  moans  of  which  they  may  satisfy  a  praise- 
worthy curiosity,  and  obtain  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  knowledge  which  it  required  forty  thousand 
men  to  qollect  from  every  square  rood  of  the  land. 
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THE   BROTHERHOOD    OF  HEAVEN  AND   EARTH;    OR,    THE   COMMUNISTIC 

PROPAGANDA  IN  CHINA. 


Amosq  the  yarioas  works  on  China,  which  have 
appeared  since  the  progress  of  the  great  insur- 
rection in  that  country  has  kept  the  mind  of 
Europe  in  a  state  of  wondering  suspense  as  to  the 
true  history  of  its  origin,  and  the  probahilities  of 
its  issue,  none  cast  a  clearer  li^ht  upon  the 
former,  than  a  short  pamphlet  lately  published  in 
Germany  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rottger,  now  pastor  of 
Lengerich,  in  Westphalia,  but,  until  1846,  mis- 
sionary in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Rottger' s  twelve  years' 
stay  in  India  having  been  spent  in  the  island  of 
Rious,  or  Bintang,  close  to  Singapore,  in  which 
island  there  is  a  Chinese  population  of  5,000  souls ; 
and  his  missionary  duties  having  brought  him 
into  constant  contact  with  these  people,  he  learnt 
thoroughly  to  know  and  understand  their  national 
peculiarities,  and  acquired  their  confidence  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many 
secrets  were  disclosed  to  him  that  were  kept 
carefully  concealed  from  others.  Among  these 
secrets,  the  most  important  was  the  existence, 
constitution,  forms,  symbols,  and  objects  of  a 
secret  society,  mention  of  which  has  been  made 
in  the  works  of  Doctors  Milne,  Morrison,  and 
Gutzlaff,  but  the  true  character  and  tendencies  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Rottger,  were  never  re- 
vealed to  those  gentlemen,  whose  information  on 
the  subject  was  gathered  in  parts  where  a  far 
higher  degree  of  circumspection  was  necessary. 
As  Mr.  Rottger  truly  observes,  in  London  and 
Paris  more  may  be  learnt  of  the  plans  of  the 
German  communists  than  in  Germany;  and  in 
like  manner,  it  was  easier  to  obtain  information 
relative  to  the  secret  views  of  the  Chinese  mal- 
contents in  the  island  of  Rious,  than  in  the  heart 
of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  besides  which,  the  most 
important  secrets  of  the  society  were  not  divulged 
to  the  missionary  until  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Europe,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  could 
be  in  no  danger  of  communicating  them.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  fear  of  injuring  his  Chinese  informants 
that  kept  Mr.  Rottger's  lips  sealed  so  long ;  but  a 
disinclination  to  disclose,  and  thus  perhaps  to  pro- 
pagate views  and  tendencies  which  he  considered 
utterly  subversive  of  society.  The  disclosures  of 
1848,  and  subsequent  years,  have,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  Europe  has  nothing  to  learn  &om 
China  as  regcuxis  communistic  and  socialistic 
ideas ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  at  length  published 
the  notices  of  the  wide-spread  secret  association 
of  China,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  seems  indeed  to 
explain  the  rapid  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  that  country. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kia-King,  i.e. 
from  1799  to  1820,  the  Chinese  empire  was  much 
disturbed  by  discontent  and  disorders,  fomented 


by  a  secret  society,  known  by  the  name  of 
Th'ien,  Hauv,  Hoi'h,  or  Family  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  having  extensive  ramifications,  em- 
bracing all  classes  of  the  people.  In  their  secret 
meetings,  the  Hoi'h  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Government,  even  pronounced 
maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
the  Emperor,  and  on  his  paternal  laws;  and  in 
their  mysteries  they  made  preparations  for  the 
advent  of  a  new  world  era,  which  was  to  be  the 
golden  age  of  China.  The  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities was  in  consequence  soon  drawn  to  their 
machination^  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  against  the  associa- 
tion, bearing  the  usual  signature :  '*  Shake  and 
tremble  when  you  read  it,  and  hear  it."  Soon 
after  the  provincial  authorities  reported,  "with 
covered  face,"  to  the  cabinet  at  Pekin,  that  "  the 
Hoi'h,  which  threatened  so  much  danger  to  the 
State,  had  been  uprooted  from  the  blessed  soil  of 
the  Celestial  Empire." 

Not  long  after,  however,  the  Emperor  learned 
that  the  Hoi'h  were  continuing  their  machina- 
tions in  the  tributary  and  neighbouring  states  of 
Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Korea,  where  branch 
societies  were  established,  and  that  the  oentral 
society  had  its  seat  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  empire.  A  new  edict  was  issued  to  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  bearing-  the  more  stringent 
signature,  "  Open  your  eyes  and  ears,  shake  and 
tremble  when  you  read;"  and  further  stating, 
that  "  every  corrupt  member  of  the  Hoi'h  shall 
be  punished  with  the  pantre  (stripes)  and  with 
the  tiLap  (branding)  on  the  cheek.  This  is  writ- 
ten with  Vermillion  pencil —  Kia-King."  Again 
the  governors  sent  in  their  reports,  "  with  a  thou- 
sand-fold prayer,  u^ider  the  sole  of  the  Emperor's 
foot,"  in  which  indeed  nothing  was  said  of  stripes 
and  branding,  but  in  which  assurances  were  given, 
that ''  even  the  very  lowest  soul  among  the  Hoi'h 
had  been  extirpated  firom  the  heavenly  soil  of  the 
Empire." 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  last  mentioned 
edict,  and  the  threats  of  punishment  added  by  the 
provincial  governors,  "  tiie  Family  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  "  adopted  a  new  name,  and  now  called 
itself  Thien,  Ti,  Hoi'h,  or,  "the  Brotherhood 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  a  name  which  in  Chinese 
symbolizes  the  three  great  powers  of  nature^ 
Ileaven,  Earthy  Family.  This  change  of  name 
brought  an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the 
association,  for  the  mysterious  words,  Heaven, 
Earth,  Family,  formed  the  basis  of  the  philosophy 
and  metaphysics  of  the  learned ;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  they  indicated  the 
equality  of  right  to  enjoy  what  Heaven,  the  com- 
mon father  of  all,  bestows  upon  his  children,  and 
what  Earth,  the  common  mother  of  all,  produces 
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for  the  benefit  of  her  offspring ;  and  thus  learned 
and  unlearned,  high  and  low,  hastened  to  enrol 
themselves  among  the  Hoi'h. 

The  successor  of  Kia-King,  th.e  Emperor  Tao- 
Kioang,  repeatedly  renewed  the  edicts  of  his 
father  against  the  Hoi'h ;  but  when  opium 
smuggling  increasjBd  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the 
smuggled  imports  at  last  amounted  to  no  less  than 
14,000  chests  annually,  the  edicts  against  the 
smugglers  became  much  more  stringent  than 
those  against  the  Hoi'h,  and  at  length  the  latter 
were  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  former,  and 
were  believed  to  be  felled  by  the  same  blow  that 
was  aimed  against  the  opium  smugglers  in  May, 
1839,  when  the  Emperor's  patience  being  ex- 
hausted, he  ordered  20,283  chests  of  opium  to  be 
burnt  at  Canton.* 

This  mistake  seems  to  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Hoi'h,  for  being  no  longer  so 
vigilantly  watched,  its  agents,  by  promising  to  the 
poor  and  needy  a  revolution  which  would  secure 
to  them  all  the  goods  of  the  earth,  and  by  threat- 
ening the  rich  with  the  loss  of  all  that  they 
possessed  if  they  did  not  join  the  association,  were 
enabled  to  draw  thousands  and  thousands  within 
its  folds,  not  only  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
also  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Chma  proper ; 
and  thus  originated  the  wide-spread  organization 
which  has  become  so  evident  now  that  the  country 
is  in  open  insurrection. 

The  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  openly  expressed  by  themselves, 
are  as  follow: — They  consider  themselves  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Being  to  destroy  for  ever 
the  terrible  disparity  between  inexpressible  misery 
and  superabundant  wealth.  The  possessors  of 
earthly  power  and  riches,  they  say,  come  into 
the  world,  and  leave  it  again  in  the  same  way  as 
their  defrauded  brethren.  "  It  is  not  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being  that  millions  of  the  sons  of 
heaven  should  be  the  slaves  of  a  few  thousands. 
Heaven,  the  father  of  all,  and  Earth,  the  mother 
of  all,  never  gave  these  few  thousands  the  right 
to  waste  the  possessions  of  their  millions  of  bre- 
thren in  pampering  their  own  love  of  luxury. 

*  This  severe  measure  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
called  forth  by  the  report  of  the  Emperor's  body  physi- 
cian, who  was  ei^joined,  in  18')7,  to  examine  into  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  opium 
in  the  southern  provinces  ;  and  whose  memorial  on  the 
subject  proved  these  to  be  of  a  most  disastrous  character. 
One  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  memorial  states,  that  "  in 
towns  and  tillages  the  abuse  of  opium  smoking  is  com- 
mon among  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  and  has  convinced 
me  that  opium  is  not  only  a  deadly  poison,  but  that  the 
use  of  it  has  led  to  such  a  state  of  complete  demoraliza- 
tion, that  the  women  shamelessly  converse  with  the  men 
in  the  front  court,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
and  smoke  opium  with  them ;  and  thus  Uie  secrets  of 
the  men  are  made  known  to  the  women,  and  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  of  demoralization  and  poverty."  Sinc^  the 
last  war  between  England  and  China,  it  seems  that  the 
women  in  the  cities  in  the  southern  provinces  not  only 
show  themselves  in  the  front  court,  but  even  in  the 
streetfi;  a  circumstance  of  most  disastrous  auguxy  for 
the  Chinese,  as  an  old  prophecy  says,  that  the  10,000 
years'  dynasty  will  come  to  an  end  during  the  reign  of  a 
\coTnan,  and  when  women  show  themselves  publicl^r  in 
the  street. 


Biches  and  power  were  not  given  to  the  great 
and  rich  as  a  monopoly,  but  rather  that  they 
should  consider  themselves  as  holding  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  toiling  and  oppressed  millions. 
The  sun,  with  its  beaming  face ;  the  earth  with 
its  rich  treasures,  the  world  with  its  many  joys, 
belong  to  all  in  common;  and  this  common  pro- 
perty must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
thousands,  to  be  distributed  among  the  millions 
of  naked,  suffering  brethren,  who  have  an  equal 
right  to  enjoy.  The  sun,  which,  during  the 
reign  of  10,000  years,  has  only  shone  upon  the 
few  thousand  privileged  favourites,  wiU  soon  rise 
in  brighter  glory,  and  shed  its  mild  and  loving 
rays  upon  millions  of  celestial  brothers,  who  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  shade." 

The  object  of  the  Hoi'h,  in  the  attainment  of 
which  it  places  its  greatest  honour  and  glory,  is  "  to 
liberate  the  earth  from  all  oppression  and  misery," 
and  this  is  to  be  achieved  by  means  of  imion 
and  courage.  The  members  are  enj  oined  not  to  allow 
"  the  noble  seeds  of  the  Hoi'h  to  be  choked  by  the 
bad  weeds;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  extirpate  the  weeds  that  overshadow 
the  good  seed,"  and  are  assured  that  although  the 
task  is  difficult,  victory  will  be  theirs  if  they 
struggle  manfully  for  it.  All  premature  attempts 
at  insurrection  were  however  discouraged,  and  the 
members  were  admonished  not  to  refuse  apparent 
obedicDce  to  the  Koa'ngs  or  Hdandarins,  and  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  police,  by  means  of 
presents,  until  the  day  came  when  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  and  province,  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Hoi'h.  "  When 
this  day  comes,  then  the  old  empire  wiU  sink  in 
ruins,  and  then  will  be  the  time  to  create  a  better 
state  of  things  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  old;  and  the 
founders  of  the  new  and  happy  reign  will  be  idolized 
by  millions  of  their  brethren,  when  the  latter  reflect 
upon  the  immense  benefit  conferred  on  them  by 
their  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  the  dynasty  of 
10,000  years  and  the  fangs  of  the  Koa'ngs." 

The  exact  locality  in  which  the  central  author-* 
ities  of  the  Hoi'h  had  its  seat  was,  in  1846,  still 
kept  so  profoundly  secret,  that  Mr.  Rottger  could 
never  Jeam  this  from  his  informants.  He  learnt, 
however,  regarding  this  central  governing  body, 
that  it  consisted  of  three  members,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Koh  (eldest  brother)  and  the 
two  others  Kiong  Thi  (younger  brothers).  Prom 
these  three  chiefs  issued  all  instructions  and  ordi- 
nances relative  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
Hoi'h  and  other  matters,  and  they  had  allowed  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  in  each  city  to  nomi- 
nate the  three  most  competent  among  them  to 
bear  the  same  titles,  but  on  condition  of  their 
acting  in  all  matters  in  subservience  to  the  central 
Koh. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  secresy,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  associatioa 
to  lay  the  mine  which  was  ultimately  to  shatter 
to  pieces  the  ancient  empire,  every  person  who 
wished  to  join  the  Hoi'h  was,  previous  to  admis- 
sion, bound  to  take  the  oath  of  secresy  and  fidelity, 
the  breaking  of  which  was,  on  detection,  punished 
with  deathi    The  ceremonies  observed  on  these 
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occasions  were  as  follow :  The  aspirant  pronounced 
tbe  oath  kneeling  in  front  of  the  image  of  one  of 
their  deities,  while  two  naked  swords  are  held 
above  his  head,  by  the  Hiong  Thi,  or  younger 
brothers,  who  likewise  kneeling,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  of  him,  place  the  points 
of  the  swords  together,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle 
above  his  head.  The  Koh,  or  eldest  brother,  re- 
cites the  formula  of  the  oath,  which  is  repeated 
by  the  aspirant  with  bended  head,  but  in  slow  and 
distinct  accents.  The  most  important  of  the 
thirty-three  principal  points  comprised  in  the 
oath  is  the  following:  "I  recognise  neither  fa- 
ther nor  mother,  neither  brother  nor  sister,  neither 
wife  nor  child,  but  the  brotherhood  alone ;  who- 
ever sins  against  it  or  persecutes  it,  sins  against 
me  and  persecutes  me  —  its  enemies  are  my 
enemies." 

In  further  confirmation  of  his  fidelity,  the  new 
member  then  cuts  off  the  head  of  a  white  cock, 
which  ceremony  signifies,  "  In  like  manner  as  this 
white  cock  is  inhabited  by  a  white  or  pure  soul, 
BO  will  I  also  be  animated  by  a  pure  soid ;  and  in 
like  manner,  as  I  have  ventured  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  cock  with  the  white  soul,  so  wiU  I  let 
my  head  be  cut  off  should  I  prove  unfaithful  to 
the  Hoi'h,  or  should  I  injure  it  by  any  of  my  acts." 

The  elder  Koh  then  delivers  to  the  initiated 
member  the  secret  symbols,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood  recognise  each  other,  and 
which  consist  in  peculiar  signs,  and  actions  of 
the  hand,  and  mystic  phrases.  In  raising  their 
tea-cup  to  their  lips,  in  eating,  in  taking  up  or 
laying  down  their  travelling  static,  for  instance ; 
or  in  shaking  hands,  the  members  of  the  Hoi'h 
are  never  to  make  use  of  more  than  three  fingers. 
In  their  mystical  similies,  proverbs,  and  wagers, 
the  number  three  must  always  be  named  first, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  symbol,  the  triad 
Thi'ien,  heaven,  as  the  father  of  liberty;  Ti, 
earth,  as  the  mother  of  equality;  and  Hoi'h 
brotherhood,  as  the  indissoluble  bond,  uniting  the 
citizens  of  the  new  and  happy  state. 


Every  member  of  the  Hoi'h  is  further  bound  to 
carry,  within  the  wide  sleeve  of  his  ma-kwa,  a 
bamboo  wand  nine  inches  long,  and  wrapped 
round  with  red  silk  ribbons ;  and,  in  order  that 
they  may  recognise  each  other  in  the  dark,  when 
no  other  signs  can  be  interchanged,  the  members 
must  learn  by  heart,  and  be  able  to  recite,  the 
rhymes  in  the  mystic  seal  of  the  society,  so  that 
when  one  in  passing  by  pronoimces  one  character, 
the  other  may  immediately  add  the  character 
which  follows,  and  the  two  may  thus  at  once 
prove  their  membership  to  each  other. 

This  seal  which  is  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  a  pentagonal  form,  contains  sixty- 
nine  characters,  which  are,  however,  so  curiously 
combined  as  to  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
uninitiated,  whereas  to  the  initiated  they  sym- 
bolize the  objects,  the  hopes,  and  the  duties  of 
the  brotherhood. 

The  rules  which  the  members  bind  themsdv^ 
to  observe,  relate  to  implicit  obedience,  profound 
secresy,  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  win  over 
new  members,  and  to  disseminate  the  principles 
of  the  association,  which  will  be  fully  realized 
when  the  riches  of  mother  earth  have  become  the 
conunon  property  of  the  whole  brotherhood.  All 
communications  must  be  made  by  word  of  mouth 
only.  Agents  are  paid  by  the  association.  All 
members  suspected  of  indiscretion  or  treachery, 
must  immediately  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of 
poison. 

Such  is  the  association  to  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Eottger,  is  owing  the  present  insurrection  in 
China,  and  the  object  of  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  establishment,  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  com- 
mimistic  principles  as  the  basis  of  the  state. 
However,  in  China,  man  can  as  little  as  elsewhere 
found  states  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature,  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  the 
issue  .of  the  present  movement,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  practical  communism 
established  there. 


BUSSIA    AND    TVUKEY-^canUnned. 


m. — THE  OBEEK  CHTTECH. 

Ir  is  impossible  to  comprehend  not  only  the 
circumstances  of  the  wars,  but  the  diplomacy  and 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  which  have 
been  negotiated  between  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Bussia,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  religious 
hierarchies  of  those  empires. 

Although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  constitutes 
the  established  state  religion  of  Austria,  and  the 
Greek  Church  that  of  Russia;  and  although  both 
consider  themselves  purely  Christian  Churches, 
tliey  have  no  charity  for,  but  entertain  an  inve- 
terate hatred  towards,  eacl\  other,    Of  the  Islamic 


hierarchy  the  Sultan  must  be  considered  the  pope 
or  kaliph ;  yet  only  three  out  of  fifteen  millions 
of  his  subjects  in  Europe  profess  that  faith,  while 
three-fifths,  at  least,  in  various  forms,  worship 
according  to  the  rites,  and  under  the  instructioin 
of  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  divisions  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  and  the 
Latin  or  Western  Churches  originated  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  jealousies  and  the  religious  dis- 
putes which  arose  between  the  Bishops  of  Byzan- 
tium and  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  at  the  same  time  entertained 
a  traditional  hatred  against  the  Latins,  and  this 
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enabled  tlie*ecclesiastics  to  foment  a  Bchism,  which 
ended  in  the  final  separation  of  both  churches. 
This  schism,  probably  more  than  any  other  cause, 
contributed  in  its  results  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Eoman  Empire.  The  apostolic  succession  and 
the  Athanasian  Creed  are  held  as  the  basis  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  without  an  absolute 
bcUef  in  which  none  are  allowed  to  be  saved.  The 
Greek  Church,  on  the  contrary,  denies  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from 
the  uniyersal  Father  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  The  Greeks  have  only  confined  celibacy 
to  the  bishops  of  their  clergy.  During  the  years 
A.D.  857 — 886  quarrels  continued  between  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope  of  Home. 
The  former,  before  his  promotion,  had  been  a 
military  officer,  commanding  the  guards,  and  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  acquirements  and  power. 
The  Pope  dreaded  his  ambition,  and  their  fierce, 
indecent,  and  unchristian  disputes  and  animosities 
caused  an  incurable  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  both  of  which  had  long 
abandoned  the  primitive  simplicity  and  beautiful 
morality  of  the  early  Christians.  Both  had  become 
rich,  pompous,  corrupt,  and  profligate.  During  the 
sixth  and  following  five  centuries,  the  profligate 
lives  of  the  inferior  bishops,  priests,  and  monks, 
are  exposed  and  condemned  by  every  credible 
writer  on  historical  and  ecclesiastical  ^airs  who 
lived  during  those  periods.  Pride,  insolence, 
simony,  avarice,  pious  frauds,  intemperance,  and 
gross  sensuality  are  enumerated  as)  prevailing 
crimes  and  vices  which  disgraced  both  the  Western 
and  Oriental  Churches.  "  While,"  says  Mosheim, 
'*  true  religion  lay  buried  under  a  senseless  mass 
of  superstition." 

In  1054  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  by  his  legates, 
excommunicated  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  all  those  professing  the  Greek  dogmas.  This 
diabolical  anathema  enumerates  seven  mortal  here- 
sies of  the  Greeks.  The  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople immediately  after  excommunicated  the 
Pope.  The  separation  was  consummated  in  1183 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Latins,  few  of  whom  es- 
caped the  fierce  and  religious  fary  of  the  Greeks. 
The  clergy  were  burnt  alive  in  their  churches ;  so 
were  the  invalids  in  the  hospitals ;  besides  which 
4,000  Latin  Christians  were  sold  as  slaves  in  per- 
petuity to  the  Ottomans.  Not  even  in  the  annals 
of  Turkish  cruelties  and  tyranny  do  we  discover 
more  horrible  atrocities  than  those  inflicted  by  the 
Greeks  upon  the  Latin  Christians.  Among  other 
indignities,  the  head  of  a  Latin  cardinal,  the  Pope's 
legate,  was  fastened  to  a  dog's  tail  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  The  Latins 
who  escaped  by  flight,  murdered  and  robbed  all 
the  Greeks  whom  tiiey  met  on  their  way  back  to 
Italy.  Huratori  and  other  authorities  inform  us 
that,  in  1438,  the  Council  of  Basil,  on  deposing 
Pope  Eugenius,  charged  him  with  ''heresy,  per- 
jury, simony,  tyranny,  schism,  and  with  all  the 
degrading  vices.""  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  Popes.  An  attempt  was  made  a 
month  afterwards  by  Eugenius,  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin. priests  em- 
braced each  other,  to  reconcile  and  imit«  the 


Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  Both  afterwards 
proved  insincere  and  perfidious.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  in  Eussia  by  Bomish  missionaries,  who 
declared  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  was  less 
damnable  than  that  of  heresy.  To  this  day  the 
sovereign  and  people  of  Eussia,  and  more  than 
11,000,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  are  en- 
thusiastic worshippers  in  the  faith,  and  doctrines, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  in 
their  superstitious  ignorance  and  traditions  hate 
the  Eoman  Catholics  more  than  they  do  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Those  who  worship  according  to  the  text  and 
chapters  of  the  Koran  have  never  had  any  affection 
or  sympathy  with  either  the  Eomish  or  Greek 
Churches.  But  they  have  ever  been  more  tolerant, 
and  they  are  so  at  the  present  time.  In  reference 
to  the  Greek,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Oriental  Church,  let  us  not  forget  the  fact,  that 
its  professors  are  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  Greeks ;  the  great  majority,  about  sixty 
millions,  are  Eussians,  Servians,  and  other  Scla- 
vonians,  Dacians,  Moldavians,  and  Bulgarians. 
We  must  also  keep  in  view  that  the  whole  mass 
is  as  superstitious,  fanatical,  and  ignorant  as  the 
Mohammedans,  and  that  they  are,  body  and  mind, 
completely  under  the  authority  of  their  priests ; 
and  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  by  no  means, 
as  some  imagine,  under  the  command  of,  or  obe- 
dience to,  the  Yaivodes  and  Boyards.  So  far  with 
respect  to  religion,  the  great  engine  with  which 
Eussia  will  act  in  regard  to  the  Porte  and  the 
Lower  Danubian  territories. 

Let  us  now  review  the  progress  of  Eussia  in 
her  acquisitions  of  territory  by  wars  and  by 
treaty  since  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  wo 
are  by  a  continuous  series  of  facts  boimd  to 
admit,  that  her  policy  has  been  uniformly  and 
triumphantly  aggressive;  not  only  with  respect 
to  Poland  and  Asia,  but  especially  in  the  direction 
of  Constantinople. 

There  was  no  sincerity  upon  the  part  of  Eussia 
in  the  treaty  which  ceded  Azoff  to  the  Turks. 
But  the  revolutions  and  anarchy  which  succeeded 
the  death  of  Peter,  in  Eussia,  prevented  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  against  the  Turks  until 
1736,  when  the  Empress  Anne  directed  her 
general,  Leonteff,  to  make  an  expedition  against 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  The  pretence  was,  to 
chastise  those  barbarians  for  their  marauding  in- 
cursions over  the  frY)ntier  countries  of  Eussia,  and 
therefore  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
who  inhabited  the  steppes  between  the  Crimea 
and  the  Ukraine.  Leonteff,  with  9,000  Don  Cos- 
sacks and  20,000  regular  troops,  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  the  whole  country  of  the  Tartars ; 
but,  after  a  loss  of  9,000  men,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Eussia. 

War  was  now  declared  against  the  Turks,  on 
pretence  that  the  Porte  had  not  prevented  the 
incursions  of  the  Tartars.  In  May,  1736,  the 
Eussian  Field-marshal  Munnich  marched  with 
54,000  troops  towards  the  Crimea,  and  forced 
the  lines  of  Per^kop,  which  forms  the  key  to  the 
Crimean  peninsula.  After  reducing  Ejmbom, 
KosloV;  and  other  places,  ho  advanced  to  the  usual 
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residence  of  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars ;  but  disease, 
want  of  food,  and  fatigue  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  peninsula  after  losing  30,000  men,  but 
not  before  he  had  levelled  the  walls  of  P^rekop. 
Azoff  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  July  following, 
the  Turks  before  evacuating  it  having  reduced 
the  city  within  the  walls  to  ruins  and  to  ashes. 

A  congress  was  held  at  Niemizoff  in  1737.  The 
exactions  demanded  by  Bussia  irom  the  Porte 
were  refused,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Yilleneuve, 
and  the  mediation  at  the  time  oifered  by  England 
and  Holland  was  accepted.  But  notwithstanding 
these  negotiations,  Field-marshal  Miinnich,  at  the 
head  of  60,000  to  70,000  men,  invested  Otchakoff, 
which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
This  fortress  was  reduced  by  assault,  after  a  bom- 
bardment which  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of 
its  buildings,  and  the  blowing  up  of  several  pow- 
der magazines,  by  which,  during  the  siege,  16,000 
Turks  perished.  A  Bussian  army  of  40,000  men 
then  carried  desolation  over  the  whole  Crimea. 

Austria  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  war  against 
the  Porte.  But  the  three  Austrian  armies  which 
marched  into  the  Danubian  Principalities  were 
each  discomfited,  chiefly  through  the  superior 
generalship  of  Count  de  Bonneval,  formerly  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  but  who,  on  being 
disgraced  by  an  intrigue  at  Court,  had  turned 
Mussulman,  assumed  the  turban,  and  was  created 
a  pacha.  An  attempt  at  negotiation  was  then 
mode,  but  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mehemet  Yaghia,  in- 
dignantly rejected  all  the  proposals  advanced  by 
Bussia  and  Austria.  One  cause  of  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiations  was  the  refusal  of  the  extradition 
of  Bagoczi  from  Turkey,  which  was  demanded  by 
the  Emperor,  who  had  already  oflfered  a  high 
price  for  his  head.  The  war  was  then  con- 
tinued, but  with  little  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  Powers ;  nor  were  the  Turks  successfril  in 
their  subsequent  attempts  against  the  empire. 

Negotiations  were  resumed  without  any  result 
during  the  following  year.  Ayvas  Mehemet,  with 
Qenend  Count  Bonneval,  drove  Count  "Wallis 
with  great  slaughter  from  the  siege  of  Krotzka. 
The  Grand  Vizier  then  laid  siege  to  lielgrade. 
This  campaign  was  disastrous  to  the  Austrians, 
but  Field-marshal  Miinnich,  with  a  good  com- 
missariat, passed  the  Dniester,  on  the  30th  July, 
and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Choczim,  the  important 
fortress  of  which  fell  into  his  power  three  days 
after  the  battle.  He  soon  afterwards  reduced 
Yassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  archbishop  and  principal  Boy- 
ards  of  the  principality.     * 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Austrians  rendered  it 
desirable  on  the  part  of  Charles  VI.  to  conclude  a 
peace  if  possible  with  the  Porte ;  and  preliminaries 
were  signed  in  September,  1739,  by  which  Bel- 
grade, with  its  ancient  fortifications,  was  ceded  to 
the  Turks.  The  whole  province  of  Servia,  that 
portion  of  Wallachia  between  the  Aluta  and  the 
Danube,  the  island  and  fortress  of  Ortsova  and 
St.  Elizabeth  were  all  ceded  to  the  Sultan.  Austria 
retained  the  Banat  of  Temeswar  and  the  Save, 
a^  the  old  boundary  west  of  the  Danube  between 


Turkey  and  the  Austrian  dominions.  All  slayefl 
captui'ed  since  the  signature  of  preliminaries  were 
to  be  rendered  up  without  ransom,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  and  the  Save  along  the 
boundary  of  each  country  to  be  free  to  the  sub- 
jects of  both ;  a  general  amnesty  for  the  subjects 
of  both  powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  Boman  CathoUc  religion  as 
provided  for  by  previous  treaties  were  to  be  main- 
tained. Captives  in  the  prisons  of  each  country 
were  to  be  liberated  in  two  months.  Duels  and 
provocations  to  mutual  combat  were,  as  formerly, 
to  be  prohibited.  In  case  of  a  rupture  between 
the  two  states,  the  subjects  of  each  to  be  recipro- 
cally advised  of  the  same,  in  order  that  they  might 
retire  in  security  beyond  their  confines,  after  having 
liquidated  their  just  debts.  By  the  18th  article 
of  this  treaty  it  was,  however,  provided,  that 
henceforth  no  iisylum  or  retreat  should  be  afforded 
to  evil-doers,  to  discarded  or  rebellious  subjects ; 
and  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be 
obliged  to  punish  those  kinds  of  x>^r8ona;  also 
thieves  and  brigands,  even  when  they  are  subjects 
of  either  party.  With  regard  to  Michael  Czaki 
and  other  Hungarians  who,  during  the  war,  found 
an  asylum  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  liberty 
should  bo  given  them  to  remain  in  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  and  for  their  wives  to  join  them. 
The  residence  of  the  ambassadors  at  the  respectiTe 
courts  was  also  provided  for.  By  a  separate 
article  it  was  stipulated,  that  whatever  was  omitted 
in  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  should  be  supplied  in 
the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  which  was  to  remain 
in  full  force.  In  1741  a  convention  was  concluded 
between  the  Porte  and  Austria.  It  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  the  adjustment  of  the  fix)ntier.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Belgrade,  entered  into  in  1734  between 
Bussia  and  the  Porte,  a  mutual,  perpetual,  and  in- 
violable peace  was  stipulated  by  both  parties,  and 
obligatory  on  their  heirs  and  successors.  The 
fortress  of  Azoff  was  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  territory  of  the  said  fortress  was  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  between  the  two  empires.  Other  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  respecting  the  Tartars  and  the  dis- 
posal of  prisoners  and  slaves  were  much  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz.  But  by 
the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  article  XI.,  Bussians  were 
to  be  freely  allowed  to  visit  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  other  holy  places,  without  the  exaction  of  any 
payment  or  tribute;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Hus- 
sion ecclesiastics  should  bo  protected  from  any  in- 
dignity or  violence  while  they  remained  at  those 
places,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  Their  respective  ambassadors  were  to 
reside  at  the  courts  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar, 
and  it  was  agreed,  in  form  of  friendship,  each 
should  present  mutual  presents  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  both  empires.  By  the  Treaty  of  Con- 
stantinople it  was  provided,  that  the  fortress  of 
Azoff  should  be  demolished,  and  that  the  fortresses 
occupied  by  the  Bussians  in  Moldavia  should  be 
restored  to  the  Porte  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  captured.  But,  notwithstanding  those 
treaties,  the  Czar  refused  to  demolish  Azoff  until 
the  Porte  had  fulfilled  certain  conditions  respecting 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves.    After  the  death  of 
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the  Empress  Anne,  on  Eussia  granting  the  Porte 
the  satasfaction  demanded,  the  latter  acknow- 
ledged the  title  of  £mperor  in  the  person  of  the 
Czar. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state  that,  upon  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Bel- 
grade, between  Eossia  and  the  Porte,  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  Czar  presented,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassador,  a  declaration, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  an  alliance  had 
been  formed  by  his  Sacred  Majesty  of  all  the  Bus- 
sias  and  his  Sacred  Imperial  Majesty,  stipulating 
that  if  one  or  either  should  be  attacked  by  the  Ot- 
toman Emperor,  the  one  should  be  obliged  to 
famish  the  other  with  30,000  auxiliary  troops. 
The  Treaty  of  Belgrade  was  humiliating  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  YI. ;  but  it  has  remained  in  force 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  period 
the  Austnans  and  the  Turks  remained  at  peace  — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1 740  to  the  year 
1 790,  although  the  Court  of  Vienna  by  negotia- 
tions extended  her  dominions  at  the  expense  of 
the  Porte,  without  disturbing  the  peace  provided 
for  by  this  treaty. 

By  a  secret  convention  concluded  between  the 
Empress  Catherine  and  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia,  in  1767,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
empress  should  march  an  army  into  Poland :  this 
aggression  led  to  the  first  partition  of  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  as  it  did,  in  tho  following  year, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  to  the 
declaration  by  the  latter  of  the  war  of  1768 
against  Eussia. 

rV. — ^PAJITITION   OF  POLAND. 

The  subversion  of  Poland,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  its  government,  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  an  heredits^  monarchy,  and  the 
power  of  electing  the  king  being  vested  in  an 
aristocracy  jealous  of  each  other,  often  treacherous 
to  their  country,  and  frequently  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  foreign  potentates.     The  great  majority 
of  tho  population  were  then,  and  are  still,  serfs, 
the  personal  property  of  the  great  landowners. 
Those  barbarous  military  and  spiritual  associations, 
known  as  the  Teutonic  Knights,  had,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  Christianity,  which  they  effected 
only  by  fire  and  sword,  among  the  Germanic  and 
Sclavonic  nations  of  the  Korth  of  Europe,  acquired 
a  territorial  sovereignty  over  East  Prussia.     In 
1255,  the  bishopric  of  Higa  was  erected  into  an 
archbishopric,  and  included  Livonia  and  Prussia ; 
both  forming  a  description  of  military  and  eccle- 
siastical republics.     But  the  archbishop  arrogated 
to  himself  many  regal  prerogatives,  while  he  and 
the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  were  en- 
gaged in  ferocious  and  interminable  quarrels.     In 
1352,  the  grand  master  purchased,  for  19,000  sil- 
ver marks,  the  whole  of  Esthonia  from  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  by  which  accession  of  territory 
and  sovereignty  he  acquired  a  complete  prepon- 
derance over  the  archbishop. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Russians  attempted  to  invade  Livonia ;  but  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  grand  master. 
Hast  Prussia  had  previously  been  ceded  to  Poland 


by  the  Teutonic  knights,  after  a  disastrous  war  to 
the  latter  country,  by  the  Treaty  of  Thorn.  By 
the  Peace  of  Cracow,  in  1526-7,  East  Prussia  was 
ceded  by  Poland  to  the  Protestant  Prince  Albert, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburgh .  William  of  Branden- 
burgh,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  suddenly 
professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  decided  on 
secularising  the  archbishopric.  He  waef  defeated 
in  the  attempt.  In  1558,  the  Czar  Ivan  Vaaili- 
avitch  invaded  Livonia,  and  reduced  several  towns 
and  fortresses.  But  by  the  Treaty  of  Wilna,  Li- 
vonia was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  second  article  that  the  inha- 
bitants should  freely  exercise  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, without  the  king  having  any  right  to  inter- 
fere in  their  devotions.  The  master  of  Livoniai 
at  the  same  time,  had  the  title  conferred  upon 
him  of  Duke  of  Courland. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Kioffi  or  Kiev,  between  Russia 
and  Poland,  1582,  the  Czar  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Poland  all  the  territories,  and  castles,  and  pos- 
sessions which  he  had  captured  in  Livonia,  with 
all  their  villages  and  dependencies.  In  this 
cession  were  included  no  less  than  thirty-six 
principal  towns. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  war  was  con- 
tinued between  the  Eiissians  and  the  Swedes,  and 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  formed  their 
battle-fields.  By  the  Peace  of  Teusin  it  was 
stipulated  that  Sweden  should  retain  possession  of 
Esthonia,  with  the  portion  of  Livonia  which  had 
been  captured.  At  the  same  time  a  mutual  re- 
storation of  captured  towns  and  dependencies 
took  place  between  Russia  and  Poland,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  agreed  to  abandon  the  titles 
of  Livonia,  Smolensko,  and  ThemagoffL  The 
image  of  St.  Nicholas,  captured  by  the  Poles,  was 
then  restored. 

The  progress  of  the  Swedes  against  Poland 
after  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by  Gustavua 
Adolphus,  in  1625,  deprived  Poland  of  its  remain- 
ing territories  in  Livonia ;  but  by  the  Treaty  of 
Altmark  several  captured  places  were  restored. 
In  1634,  by  the  Treaty  of  Wiesmar,  it  was  sti- 
pulated between  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Poland 
that  the  latter  would  renounce  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  that  he  would  relieve  all  Russians  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity  they  had  taken  to  Michael 
Feodorowitz,  acknowledged  as  Grand  Duke.  The 
Grand  Duke  thereupon  surrendered  to  the  Xing 
of  Poland  several  provinces,  towns,  and  castles, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  exercise  no  hos- 
tilities against  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
and  Courland. 

This  treaty  was  sworn  to  by  the  King  of  Poland 
at  Warsaw,  in  presence  of  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  by  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  presence  of 
the  Polish  ambassador.  By  the  Treaty  of  Stums- 
dorff,  1635,  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  that  part 
of  Prussia  which  had  been  conquered  by  Gus- 
tavus,  with  the  exception  of  Pilau,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  witli 
various  other  places  and  towns.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  loss  of  all  tho  Swedish 
conoucsts  cast  and  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  from 
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this  period  we  also  date  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  Prussia  in  Germany.  By  the  celebrated  treaty 
negotiated  and  concluded,  1 660,  at  the  convent  of 
Oliva,  near  the  village  of  Sobboth,  in  Poland,  the 
King  of  Poland  ceded  several  places  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  while  the  latter  surrendered  his  preten- 
sions to  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  The  Duke  of 
Courland  by  the  same  treaty  was  restored  to  his 
sovereignty. 

The  Cossacks,  whose  descendants  now  formed 
a  formidable  number  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar, 
were  most  of  them  for  a  long  period  under  the 
dominion  of  Poland.  Their  revolt  against  the 
latter  caused  a  war  of  thirty  years  between  Russia 
and  Poland,  and  the  termination  of  which,  in 
1667,  secured  for  ever  the  ascendancy  of  the 
former  over  the  latter.  The  country  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  Dnieper  or  Borysthenes 
flows,  between  the  latitude  of  50  and  53  deg. 
north,  being  about  210  miles  in  length  and  120  in 
breadth,  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Ukraine,  or  Little  Russia;  the  word  '*  Ukraine'* 
in  the  Sclavonic  language  meaning  yrew^i^r.  This 
country,  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks,  formed,  from 
its  situation,  a  sort  of  frontier  between  Russian 
Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turkey ;  and  the  city 
of  Kiev,  or  Kioflf,  became  in  1037  the  capital  of 
Russia.  Rut  afterwards  Kiev  had  its  own  princes, 
who  lost  their  independence  in  1240,  when  the 
country  was  devastated  by  the  Moguls,  who  re- 
mained for  eighty  years  masters  of  Little  Russia. 
In  1366  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  added  the 
Ukraine  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  Cossacks  became  known  as  regular  military 
hordes.  In  1569  Lithuania  was  definitively  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  in 
1579  the  Cossacks  were  by  Stephen  Batorie  divided 
into  six  regiments,  each  consisting  of  1,000  men. 
They  were  distributed  under  different  banners, 
and  each  Cossack,  knowing  the  banner  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  rallied  to  it  on  the  first  call  of 
war.     Each  regiment  had  its  chief,  or  Hctman. 

When  Yladislaus,  the  seventh  king  of  Poland, 
contemplated  rendering  the  throne  hereditary  in 
his  own  house,  he  resolved  to  place  the  Cossacks 
in  a  formidable  position ;  but  this  bloody  and  des- 
perate plan  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  his  death ; 
and  in  1653  the  chief  of  the  Cossacks  threw  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  Russia,  with  whom  they 
had  a  common  origin,  a  common  language  and 
religion;  and  the  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Czar  in  1654  having  led  to  an  immediate  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  the  former  made  several 
conquests,  which  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
retain. 

The  great  alliance  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  between 
the  powers  of  the  North  was  dissolved  by  Poland 
deserting  the  alliance  and  by  other  defections,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Neustad  in  1721,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  XII.  Meantime  Prussia  and  Russia, 
especially  the  former,  after  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick in  1 740,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disordered  condition  of  Poland,  and  in  the  year 
1773  the  first  partition  of  that  kingdom,  or  rather 


oligarchy,  was  completed.  This  first  act  of  robbeiy 
must  be  charged  against  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.,  Maria  Theresa  having  been  actually 
forced  by  the  philosophical  Sovereign  of  PniBsia 
to  accept  a  section  of  the  plunder,  in  order  to  com- 
mit her  afterwcu'ds  as  a  participator  in  the  crime. 

It  was  preceded  in  1768  by  the  war  which  the 
Court  of  YersaUles  excited  the  Porte  to  declare 
against  Russia,  in  order  to  check  the  dangerous 
growing  power  of  the  Czar.  This  was  a  bloody 
war  of  many  battles,  and  the  success  of  the 
Russians  in  most  of  the  murderous  campaigns 
led  to  vast  acquisitions  of  territories. 

It  was  in  1769  that  a  Russian  fleet  first  ap- 
peared on  the  Mediterranean.  Thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  and  as  many  frigates,  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Spiritoff,  in  September  of 
that  year;  and  in  April  1770,  a  second  fleet  of 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  Mgate,  under  the 
command  of  Vice-admiral  Elphinstone  (a  British 
subject),  to  join  Spiritoff.  Soon  after,  a  third 
squadron,  commanded  by  Yice-admiral  Aiff  (a 
Dane),  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  previously  collected 
in  Sardinia,  Leghorn,  and  other  places,  for  the 
combined  Russian  fleet,  by  Count  Alexis  Orloff, 
brother  to  Catherine's  favourite.  This  armament 
sailed  for  the  Morea  with  troops,  made  several 
descents  with  little  success,  until  Orloff  at- 
tacked the  Turkish  fleet  of  ships  and  gal- 
leys, between  Chio  and  Libemos,  Asia  Minor, 
in  July.  The  flag- ships  of  both  the  Bussian 
and  Turkish  admirals  were  blown  up.  Nearly 
all  the  crews  were  destroyed ;  the  admirals  were 
saved.  The  Turkish  fleet  then  retreated  t» 
the  Port  of  Tchesme,  where  they  were  two 
days  afterwards  all  burnt  by  the  RossianB. 
Several  places  in  the  Morea,  Chio,  Lemnos,  aad 
MytiHne,  were  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  these  victories,  and  of  those  in  the 
Crimea,  Wallachia,  and  other  parts  to  the  north, 
by  the  Russian  armies,  caused  the  utmost  con- 
sternation at  Constantinople. 

In  1771  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  especially  the  former,  became  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Russia,  and  a  secret  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  6th  July,  between  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  Porte,  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the 
former  agreed  to  aid  the  latter  by  negotiation  and, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cause  the  Kussian 
army  to  retreat  £rom  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Those  principalities  were  then  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  with  respect  to  occupation  as  they 
are  at  the  time  we  now  write.  Frederick  acted 
at  the  same  time  with  great  energy  and  candoor. 

An  armistice  was  in  consequence  agreed  to  at 
Giurgewo,  on  the  Danube,  between  tiie  Russian 
and  Turkish  armies,  and  also  between  their  re- 
spective fleets  at  the  Isle  of  Paros.  This  cessation 
of  armed  hostilities  was  prolonged  until  the  end 
of  the  inauspicious  congress  held  at  Bucharest  in 
April,  1773. 

The  rupture  of  this  congress  was  solely  owing 
to  the  determination  of  Catherine  not  to  cede 
back  the  Crimea  to  the  Porte.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  asserted,  that  the  influence  of  the 
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Prencli  ambassador  prevented  the  Sultan  from 
acceding  to  the  decision  of  the  Czarina.  AYar  re- ' 
commenced;  the  Eussian  general  with  his  army 
crossed  the  Danube,  although  boldly  opposed. 
He  besieged  the  strong  fortress  of  Silistna,  but 
after  many  bloody  assaults,  ho  was  as  often  re- 
pulsed, and  General  Weissman,  who  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  Eussians,  was  killed,  after  per- 
forming several  brilliant  exploits,  which  enabled 
the  Eussian  army  to  re-cross  the  Danube.  In 
1773-4  several  battles  were  fought  with  various 
success  and  defeat.  Suwaroff,  on  the  22nd  June, 
crossed  the  Danube  with  a  part  of  his  army. 
He  occupied  Bulgaria;  and,  after  one  of  his 
generals  gaining  a  decisive  battle,  the  Turkish 
troops,  worn  out  and  ill-fed,  demanded  of  the 
Vizier  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Kaynarji, 
which  was  signed  on  the  21st  July,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pruth.  The  stipulations  of  this  ce- 
lebrated treaty,  like  those  of  several  others  between 


Eussia  and  Turkey,  arc  so  little  known*  in  "Western 
Europe,  yet  so  important,  in  order  tq  comprehend 
the  actual  relations  of  those  empires  with  each 
other,  that  we  must  reserve  a  summary  of  their 
details  a  future  Kumber. 

J.  M.G. 

(To  he  continued.) 

*  The  authorities  for  tliis  essay  on  Russia  and  Turkey 
are  vohiminous,  and  the  writer  has  examined  them 
with  great  care,  in  the  face  of  all  the  exaggerations  and 
misrepresentations  put  forth  at  this  critical  and  grave 
period  by  visionary  enthusiasts  and  impractical  poli- 
ticians. 

Our  authorities  are,  chiefly,  that  great  work,  "  Le  Corps 
Diplomatique,"  by  Dumont,  and  his  continuators ;  Mar- 
ten's "Collection  of  Treaties;"  Puffendorflf;  Von  Ham- 
mer's "  History  of  the  Turks  ;'*  that  admirable  work, 
"  Histoire  Abregee  des  Traites  de  Paix,"  by  C.  G.  Von 
Kach,  continued  by  F.  Schoel,  Councillor  of  the  Prussian 
Embassy  at  Paris  (Brussels,  1838);  Tooke's  "  History 
of  Russia;**  and  various  diplomatic  papers  in  our  pos- 
session, besides  numerous  other  works  and  documents  to 
which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  refer. 
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0  Christmas!  jolly  Christmas! 

Is  come  our  hearts  to  cheer, 
With  holly  crown'd,  and  mistletoe, 

The  monarch  of  the  year ! 
With  merry  din  invite  him  in, 

And  heap  the  yule-logs  higher, 
And  pour  the  wine  that  all  may  join 

To  greet  the  good  old  sire. 

For,  hark !  the  gale  is  rising, 

The  winds  blow  loud  and  strong. 
And  on  the  gloomy  storm-cloud  thron'd 

Dark  Winter  sweeps  along. 
But  what  care  we !  with  shout  and  glee. 

While  beauty's  eye  shines  bright, 
Blithe  hours  we'll  spend,  and  our  old  friend 

Shall  be  our  guest  to-night. 

O  Christmas !  social  Christmas ! 

In  cottage  and  in  hall. 
To  rich  and  poor  a  welcome  friend, 

Alike  belov'd  of  all ; 
To  hear  thy  voice  our  babes  rejoice 

And  clap  their  tiny  hands, 
While  age  with  thee  can  jocund  be. 

And  join  the  festive  bands. 

With  ^ame,  and  dance,  and  carol, 

We'll  hail  thee  as  of  yore ; 
To  thee,  from  many  a  flowing  bowl 

A  rich  libation  pour; 
And  while  the  snow  in  drifts  doth  blow, 

While  moans  the  dreary  blast. 
Our  mirth  and  joys  shall  higher  rise,— 

Away  our  cares  we'll  cast. 


O  Christmas !  sacred  Christmas ! 

From  yonder  village  bells, 
To  herald  thy  majestic  step, 

The  pealing  music  swells ; 
And  voices  rise  'neath  midnight  skies, 

In  holy,  solemn  strain, 
To  tell  how  He  of  Bethlehem 

Was  bom  on  earth  to  reign. 

Come,  come  with  ancient  Christmas, 

To  yonder  hallow'd  pile, 
And  hear  the  sounding  anthem  roll 

Along  the  lengthened  aisle ; 
With  footsteps  slow,  up  let  us  go 

Where  oiu*  forefathers  trod. 
To  worship  there,  in  fervent  prayer, 

And  hear  the  man  of  God ! 

O  Christmas  !  fleeting  Christmas ! 

Thou  ever  beckonest  on. 
Though  memory  dwells  o'er  vanish'd  hopes. 

And  loved  ones  dead  and  gone. 
Thou  must  not  stay,  but  far  away 

Through  Winter's  dreary  halls. 
To  greet  the  year  thou  dost  appear, 

The  bright  new  year  that  calls. 

And  onward,  ever  onward. 

Through  realms  of  frost  and  snow, 
Till  Winter  merges  into  Spring, 

And  wild  March  trumpets  blow. 
Soon  will  the  day,  with  lengthened  ray, 

Foretel  the  summer  flowers ; 
But  while  they're  here,  with  social  cheer, 

We'll  spend  the  Christmas  hours. 

Kettering.  J-  A.  L. 
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A  BEAM  of  braided  moonlight  fell 

Upon  a  sleeping  girl, 
And  shot  its  silvery  lines  athwart 

A  neck  of  dazzling  pearl. 

Her  hands,  like  folded  leaves,  were  claspt. 

Her  head  serenely  bent, 
Her  spotless  form,  love's  proper  shrine, 

Eedined  in  sweet  content. 

Her  brow  was  polished,  arched,  and  smooth, 

Her  eyes  of  raven  hue, 
Her  lips  wei*e  pouting,  rich,  ripe,  moist, 

And  steeped  in  rosy  dew. 

Her  teeth  were  white  as  garden  drops. 

That  droop  in  wintry  bowers. 
And  glimmered  'twixt  her  ruby  lips. 

Like  glow-worms  'neath  the  flowers. 

Her  frolic  curls  of  jet  embraced 

Dissolvingly  below. 
Upon  a  queenly  sculptured  neck. 

That  mocked  the  Alpine  snow. 


And  when  those  brilliant  orbs  peeped  out 

Beneath  their  silken  shroud. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  burst 

Some  dark  overcharging  cloud. 

But  when  the  torch  of  love  lit  up 
Each  calm  unslumbering  eye. 

It  was  as  though  two  stranger  stars 
Were  shining  in  the  sky. 

Her  step  was  musical  and  soft. 
Her  speech  one  stream  of  song. 

Sweet  as  the  dying  swan's  bewa3, 
Breeze-loving,  borne  along. 

Her  presence  breathed  the  balm  of  heaven, 

One  glance  of  that  dear  face 
Brought  back  earth's  vanished  Paradise— 

Her  long-lost  Eden  race. 

S — 
Magdnlen  HaUy  Oxford. 


POLITICAL  REGISTER. 


DOMESTIC. 

The  "  Eastern  Question "  has  become  a  regular 
puzzle  to  our  credulous,  diplomatizing  Grovem- 
ment.  When  they  thought  they  had  actually 
"  belled  the  cat,"  and  brought  the  Northern  Bear 
to  terms  indicative  of  peace  and  retrogression, 
they  were  themselves  brought  to  a  stand- still  of  a 
sudden  by  the  Turks  taking  the  initiative  in 
warlike  demonstrations.  This  was  quite  unfore- 
seen by  our  sapient  rulers,  who  had  pronounced 
the  passage  across  the  Danube  an  utter  impossi- 
bility at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  therefore 
kept  on  protocolling  and  negotiatii^  on  the 
"  Eastern  question,"  with  as  much  confidenee  as 
if  Old  Nick  (we  really  mean  the  Czar)  had  been 
divested  of  his  '*  horns,  hoof,  and  tail,  and  become 
anither  mon,"  as  the  Scotch  minister  benevolently 
anticipated  of  the  Czar's  arch-prototype.  "At 
any  rate,"  said  they,  "  there  can  be  no  fighting 
till  the  spring,  and  by  that  time  all  will  be  ami- 
cably settled,  the  two  belligerent  armies  remsdning 
'  in  statu  quo,'  defying  each  other  in  pantomime 
across  the  impassable  Danube." 

A  French  writer  of  the  last  century,  (Helve- 
tius,)  foretelling  a  Catholic  crusade  against  Eng* 
land,  says,  "the  sea  is  a  weak  barrier  against 
religious  fanaticism."  Just  so ;  and  the  Danube, 
a  still  weaker  \  so  that  a  considerable  sprinkling 


of  this  fanaticism  having  infiised  itself  into  the 
armies  on.  both  sides  that  river,  our  Government 
were  surprised  one  fine  morning  lately,  on  learn- 
ing that  the  most  active  of  the  two  had  actually 
passed  the  "impassable"  stream,  and  soundly 
thrashed  their  opponents,  and  thus  obtained  the 
prestige  of  victory;  and  that,  upon  a  second 
encounter,  they  had  repeated  the  dose,  and  sent 
their  enemies  to  the  right  about  "with  a  pro- 
digious flea  in  their  ear." ,  So  much  for  our 
diplomacy  and  its  results. 

The  Lancashire   "strikes"   continue  in  M 
force  with  unabated  virulence  anddestructiTeness; 
the  masters,   in  other  towns  than  Preston  and 
Wigan,  having  found  it  expedient  to  ahnt  their 
mills,  in  order  to  prevent  their  men  fit)m  aiding 
the  "  turn-outs."     This  will  fearfully  cut  off  the 
resources  of  the  latter,  and  spread  miaery  and 
distress,  not  only  amongst  the  operatives  them- 
selves,  but  amongst  the  innocent  and  helplos 
families,   to  an  incalculable  extent.     ^^   |  ? 
"turn-outs"  should  suppose  that  they  can hoW 
out  successfully  against  the  capitalists,  is  an  ah- 
surdity;    and  although  we  do  not  pretend  w 
adjust  the  balance  of  blame,  as  between  the  par- 
ties, which,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  aW 
would  be  useless,  we  cannot  but  award  the  meed 
of  folly  to  the  operatives  in  choosing  the  ere  oi 
winter,  and  a  slack  time,  for  a  demonstrabon, 
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which,  to  duoceed  at  all,  requires  a  busy  time  and 
fall  work  to  give  it  efficiency.  There  ia  no  doubt, 
that  the  men  have  calculated  on  the  drain  upon 
the  labour-market  by  the  extensive  emigration,  to 
urge  their  claim  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  as  partners,  rather  than  wages  as  workmen 
and  servants.  Thus,  the  Spinners  Committee 
avow  that  they  aim  at  ruling  '*  the  destinies  of 
the  trade;"  and  accordingly,  when  Mr.  Naylor 
offered  his  men  an  advance  of  five  per  cent.,  the 
committee  peremptorily  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
and  demanded  ten  per  cent,  in  addition^  or  fifteen 
per  cent. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  our  mind, 
as  to  how  this  internecine  contest  will  terminate. 
All  former  experience  goes  to  show,  that  while 
the  masters  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangerous  expe- 
dient of  yielding  to  this  '*  combined  action "  of 
the  whole  body  of  workmen,  they  can,  like  the 
master  engineers,  hold  out,  —  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice,  it  is  true, — imtil  downright  starvation 
drives  tlie  operatives  to  submission;  and,  at  the 
present  high  rates  of  provisions,  this  will  not  take 
long.  We  shall  sincerely  rejoice  to  hecur,  that 
both  parties,  —  "letting  bygones  be  bygones,"  — 
have  mutually  abandoned  &eir  "combined  ac- 
tion;" and,  without  making  a  question  of  "which 
begun  first,"  settled  their  differences  upon  the 
principles  of  justice,  which  are  always  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  soimd  political  economy. 

We  used  formerly  to  hear  a  great  ded  about 
"justice  for  Ireland,"  when  Daniel  the  Second 
reigned  in  that  country.  We  confess,  however, 
that  we  never  could  exactly  make  out  what  was 
comprehended  in  that  torm.  The  items,  in  fact, 
were  so  numerous,  that  we  compared  the  com- 
pound, in  our  own  mind,  to  the  medicine  some 
years  ago  advertised  by  a  quack,  as  ^'the  omni- 
/ariotts  mass  coagulated  from  the  HerfnalepticfluidI" 
which  "all  the  old  women"  thought  must  be 
an  excellent  specific  because  it  was  incomprehen- 
sible. Be  that  as  it  may,  Sandy  has  now  taken 
up  the  motto ;  and  the  "  Land  o*  Cakes  "  is  ahve 
from,  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  with 
the  gathering  cry  of  "  Justice  to  Scotland  I "  and 
a  "National  Association  for  the  Vindication  of 
Scottish  Rights"  has  been  formed,  headed  by  Lord 
!Eglinton.  A  numerous  meeting  was  held  during 
the  past  month  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  measure 
of  justice  required  was  clearly  and  temperately 
defined.  It  comprehended  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  (they  have  one  for 
Ireland, )  amore  equal  distribution  of  the  Amds  of  the 
Imperial  expenditure  in  public  works,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  representatives  in  Parliament, 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  &c.  &c.  The  temperate  manner  in 
which  these  and  other  claims  were  urged,  and  the 
unanimity  that  prevailed  amongst  those  present, 
is  quite  refireshing,  and  in  accordance  with  that 
sober  good  sense  and  love  of  order,  for  which  the 
Scoteh  are  noted.  We  heartily  wish  success  to 
this  movement,  convinced  as  we  are,  that  Scotland 
has  a  just  claim  to  equal  rights  and  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  Imperial  expendi- 
ture. 


We  are  glad  to  learn,  by  aletter  from  Mr.  Gis- 
bome,  that  the  "Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction 
Company"  have  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  frt)m 
oeean  to  ocean,  without  lochs*;  and  that  the  preli- 
minary expedition  for  completing  the  surveys 
of  the  isthmus  and  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
with  the  New  Granadian  Government,  will  leave 
England  on  the  17th  December,  under  the  charge 
of  Lionel  Gisbome,  Esq.,  the  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  most  gratifying,  too,  to  learn,  that 
the  French,  American,  I^ew  Granadian,  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  co-operate  in  the  undertaking, 
both  as  regards  this  expedition,  and  in  guarantee- 
ing the  permanent  neutrality  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  navigation  is  to  pass. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  Dublin  closed  on  the 
last  week  in  October;  and,  as  a  worthy  Irish 
correspondent  of  ours  remarked,  fuUy  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  except  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  some  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
the  balance-sheet  I  We  regret  this  result  the 
more,  on  account  of  the  general  conviction,  that 
if  it  had  been  kept  open  another  month  the  defi- 
ciency would  have  been  covered.  A  vast  number 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  who  had  been  absent  the  entire 
summer,  were  then  returning  home,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  with 
their  families.  The  fsiilure  also  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  railway 
companies,  who,  most  impoliticly,  refrised  to 
lower  their  fares  until  the  last  fortnight ;  when 
they  reluctantly  did  this,  the  rush  of  people  fix)m 
the  country  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  visitors. 
In  this  respect  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  companies 
is  in  perfect  contrast  with  those  of  England,  which 
afforded  every  facility  to  the  public  to  witness  the 
wonders  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  cholera  continues  its  progress  through  the 
country  and  the  metropolis.  iGtherto  its  march 
has  been  slow ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that)  as  the 
approach  of  winter  has  checked  its  ravages,  it  may 
wholly  disappear  before  the  cold  season  is  over. 
It  hsis  been  particularly  fatal  at  seaports  and  on 
shipboard ;  and  many  emigrant  vessels  have  had 
to  report  an  unusual  number  of  deaths  by  that 
4iBea^  and  diarrhoea. 

The  Encumbered  Estetes  Court  in  Ireland  sold 
last  week  property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  the  land  fctehing 
from  seventeen  to  thirty  years'  purchase.  The 
good  that  must  result  to  that  country  from  thus 
setting  free  so  large  an  amount  of  landed  property 
is  incdculable,  and  is  apparent  in  all  directions. 

It  is  said  that  Government  are  in  possession  of 
intelligence  that  the  combined  fleets  have  entered 
the  Black  Sea.  The  tenders  for  the  contracts  for 
supplying  the  French  fleet  with  provisions,  during 
the  period  they  shall  remain  in  the  Bosphorus, 
or  the  Black  Sea,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  16  th  November. 

COLONIES  AKD  D£(EirDt:Xci£d. 

The  intelligence  from  India  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  famous  bandit  chief,  Meatoon,  with 
4,000  or  6,000  followers,  and  his  colleague,  Moung 
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Gonng,  with  6,000,  are  deyastatlBg  the  territories 
in  Burmah,  under  British  authority,  and  exercising 
every  kind  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants.  They 
are  said  to  be  within  four  days'  march  of  Kangoon, 
where  the  British  force  is  only  800  strong. 

It  is  rumoured  that  an  alliance  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  Bussia  and  the  Government  of 
Cabul ;  to  which  report,  the  foul  assassination  of 
Colonel  Mackeson  gives  a  kind  of  confirmation. 
The  more  probable  supposition,  however,  is,  that 
Dost  Mahomed  is  rather  inclined  to  co-operate 
with  Eussia  against  the  Turks,  than  against  the 
English. 

In  Australia  the  ''Diggins"  continue  to  yield 
a  large  amount  of  gold,  but  as  they  now  have  a 
mint  of  their  own,  the  colonists  wiU  most  proba- 
bly send  the  produce  of  the  gold  fields  over  sea  in 
specie,  instead  of  bullion  or  gold  dust.  A  large 
excess  of  imports,  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  lowered 
the  price  of  goods ;  but  the  excess  is  considered 
so  temporary  and  unimportant  by  the  merchants 
acquainted  with  that  portion  of  our  commerce, 
that  they  have  continued  to  purchase  for  the 
Australian  market,  imder  the  conviction  that  the 
enormous  consumption  will  soon  clear  off  any 
siu*pluB  that  may  have  accumulated. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  unexpected  an- 
nouncement that  Sir  George  Clerk  had  arrived, 
with  a  commission  to  make  arrangements  for 
abandoning  the  Orange  Biver  sovereignty,  has 
again  thrown  the  settlers,  in  that  part  of  the 
colony,  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  ex- 
asperation against  the  Government.  The  reasons 
for  this  determination  have  not  been  made  public, 
nor  was  any  intimation  given  of  it  in  Parliament 
during  the  last  session,  otherwise  it  is  probable 
a  considerable  opposition  would  have  been  raised 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interests  which 
will  be  sacrificed  by  this  abandonment,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Government,  and  compensation 
awarded  to  the  sufferers. 

The  "Friend  of  the  Sovereignty"  of  the  18th 
August,  announces  the  death  of  Commandant- 
General  A.  W.  J.  Pretorius,  of  the  Trans  Vaal 
Eepublic,  in  South  A£rica.  His  character  and 
history  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  Before  his 
death  he  exhorted  his  coadjutors  in  office  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  the  British  nation. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Canadas  is,  the  vast  increase  of  emigrants 
from  the  Southern  States  of  America.  These 
poor  fugitive  slaves  now  number  35,000,  and 
form  a  kind  of  border  phalanx  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, that  would  prove  a  powerful  barrier  to  any 
aggressive  action  against  it.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  now  leaves  the  slave  no  alternative,  but  to 
abandon  the  States  of  the  ITnion  as  quickly  as 
possible,  there  being  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot  within  them. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  legislature  has  followed 
ihe  example  of  that  of  Maine,  Massachussetts,  &c., 
and  have  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  except  under  special  license  for  me- 
dical or  scientific  purposes.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction,  that  nothing  but  this  plan  can  pre- 
vent, or  even  mitigate,  the  enormous  and  deadly 


evils  to  society  arising  from  the  free  sale  of  these 
moral  and  physical  poisons,  the  taste  for  which 
appears  to  be  rather  on  the  increase  than  other- 
wise. The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ''Maine 
Law,"  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  are  so  pal- 
pable and  so  beneficial,  that  it  must  recommend 
itself  to  every  man  who  feels  any  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  species.  We  should  heartily  rejoice 
to  see  this  law  introduced  into  the  United  King- 
dom, where  it  is  quite  as  much  needed  as  in  the 
'Nqw  World. 

FOBEIOir. 

France,  like  England,  is  almost  exclosiTely  oc- 
cupied by  the  all-absorbing  question  of  the  Turko- 
Eussian  affair,  which  is  as  momentous  to  that  country 
as  it  is  to  us.  The  manifesto  issued  by  the  Auto- 
crat on  the  1st  November,  which  consisteof  a  string 
of  the  most  palpable  falsehoods,  has  been  responded 
to  by  the  French  Government,  or  rather  by  Louis 
^N'apoleon,  in  a  manner  which  will  sting  the  tyrant 
to  the  quick.  "  It  is  not  exact,"  says  this  docu- 
ment, ''  to  say  that  the  principal  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  vainly  endeavoured  by  their  exhorta- 
tions, to  shake  &e  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte."  This  sounds  exceedingly  Uke  giving  the 
Czar  the  lie  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  ''you  say  the 
things  which  is  not;"  and  we  are  glad  to  sec  the 
French  Emperor  thus  firm  in  denouncing  a  docu- 
ment doubtless  intended  to  sow  discord  between 
the  two  countries,  which,  of  all  others,  have  now 
the  most  powerfril  motives  to  keepon'termsof  the 
strictest  amity. 

The  character  of  the  Turks  has  been  raised  in- 
definitely in  the  estimation  of  the  pohtical  world 
by  the  moral  courage  they  have  evinced  in  taking 
the  initiative  by  declaring  war  against  the  invader, 
and  following  up  that  act  by  conmiencing  hos- 
tilities. The  passage  of  the  Danube,  at  this  sea- 
son, in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army,  was  considered 
an  impossibility ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  Turkish  army  with  great  ease,  and 
without  any  opposition  from  the  enemy  until  they 
had  effected  their  object.  Then  the  Russians 
under  Gortschakoff  attacked  the  Turks  at  Oltenitza, 
but  were  completely  routed  with  considerable  loss. 
A  second  engagement  also  took  place  with  a  simi- 
lar result,  which  obliged  the  Russians  to  sound 
a  retreat.  Subsequent  accounts  inform  us  that 
the  heavy  rains  which  fell  had  induced  the  Turkish 
general  to  abandon  the  intention  of  marching  to 
Bucharest,  to  relinquish  all  the  posts  he  occupied 
on  the  left  side  of  lie  river,  with  the  exception  of 
Kalafat,  and  to  re-cross  the  Danube  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  without  fighting.  This 
latter  part,  however,  is  a  Bussian  account,  trans- 
mitted by  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  Vienna,  and  it  is 
in  a  measure  contradicted  by  the  French  consul  at 
Bucharest,  who  reports  that  he  heard  a  continuous 
firing  of  cannon  in  the  direction  of  the  Danube; 
and  the  Turks  give  the  true  reason  for  re-crossing 
the  stream, — ^the  right  bank  being  more  healthy. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  aSsai,  that,  of  the 
80,000  Bussians  who  were  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Pruth,  not  half  of  them  can  be  accounted  for; 
and  that  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty 
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thousand  were  ready  to  oppose  the  Turks  on  their 
crossing  the  river.  The  accounts  received  from 
the  scene  of  action  are,  in  fact,  so  vague  and  con- 
tradictory,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  deduce  the  truth 
any  further  than  that  all  of  them  admit  the 
Russians  to  have  been  beaten. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  is  a 
general  movement  among  the  Mahometan  popu- 
lations. The  Affghanistans  have  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  to  request  him  to  allow  the 
Mahometans  in  his  provinces  to  take  part  against 
the  Russians.  And  Abda  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander  of  the  army  of  Asia,  had  passed  through 
Erzeroum  and  Kars,  and  entered  Immerita  (a 
Russian  province  wrested  from  Persia),  and  was 
received  by  the  mountaineers  with  demonstrations 
of  joy.  A  general  attack  was  to  be  made  upon 
the  whole  Russian  line,  which  is  of  very  gredt 
extent  and  but  weakly  defended.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  contest  will  result  in 
the  separation  of  the  provinces  of  Immerita, 
Georgia,  &c.  frx)m  the  Russian  yoke,  and  the  en- 
tire expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Czar  will  indeed 
have  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,"  for  his  OMm 
comfort  or  advantage. 

In  China;  the  revolutionists  are  gaining  ground. 


Shanghae  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gent army ;  and  wherever  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  Imperial  troops,  the  latter  stand  no 
chance  against  them. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  still  casting  a  longing  look 
upon  Cuba,  and  cannot  relinquish  his  designs.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  fate  of  the  last  attempt  would 
have  effected  his  conversion  to  sometlung  like 
political  honesty ;  but  it  is  Ma  ruling  passion. 

The  harvest  in  America  has  been  an  abundant 
one,  and  the  States'  merchants  calculate  upon 
having  two  and  a  half  million  quarters  of  wheat 
to  spare  for  exportation.  According,  however,  to 
the  present  rate  and  proportion  of  ti^e  shipments, 
not  more  than  one- third  of  that  quantity  will  come 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  will  go  but  a  little 
way  towards  the  supply  of  our  deficiency. 

A  vessel  from  St.  Petersburgh  has  arrived  at 
Hull,  which  reports  that  the  Imperial  Guard, 
70,000  strong,  has  been  ordered  out  and  reviewed, 
and  that,  to  a  man,  they  volunteered  to  march  to 
the  Principalities,  if  required.  The  Emperor  was 
much  affected,  it  is  said,  by  this  demonstration  of 
loyalty,  but  expressed  a  hope  that  Grod  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  it.  The  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  has  been  laid  up  in  winter  quarters. 
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Victoria ;  late  Australia  Felix^  or  Port  Phillip  Dis- 
trict of  New  South  Wales ;  being  an  historical  and 
descriptive  Account  of  the  Colony  and  its  Oold 
Mines.  By  William  Westgarth.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  ^oyd.  London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
1853. 

The  gold  country  and  the  diggings  have  formed  a 
very  prolific,  and  we  doubt  not  a  profitable  sub- 
ject for  writers  of  all  grades.  Mr.  Westgarth 
oomes  comparatively  late  into  the  field,  but  he 
has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  latest  news, 
and  is  therefore  all  the  more  acceptable.  No 
man  has  had  better  opportunities  of  collecting  in- 
formation, and  no  writer  that  we  are  aware  of 
has  given  a  picture  so  complete  in  all  its  parts  of 
what  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment  at  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  no  common  observer ;  he  sees  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  things ;  and  the  reflective  reader  who 
shall  follow  him  through  his  wanderings,  will 
find  his  remarks  tempered  with  a  philosophy 
more  than  superficial,  and  in  all  cases  with  prac- 
tical common  sense.  His  illustrations  of  the 
squatting  system,  of  which  we  at  home  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  notion,  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  introduce  us  to  a  mode  of  life,  which  though 
it  is  not  without  its  charms,  a  man  may  well 
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ponder  over  before  he  embraces  it.  His  specu- 
lations upon  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries 
arc  reasonable  and  sensible,  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite unnecessary  alarm,  but  yet  demanding  the 
serious  consideration,  and  it  may  be  preparation, 
of  those  likely  to  be  most  damaged  by  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metal.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
he  remarks. 

That  many  individuals,  having  a  fixed  money  pro- 
perty or  income,  may  hereafter  be  iigured  by  this  pro- 
spective depreciation  of  gold.  Slow  as  may  be  the 
progress  of  this  decline,  and  graduated  downwards  by 
the  opposing  powers  of  inventive  industiy,  and  by  suc- 
cessive natural  causes,  whose  combined  operation  is  in- 
finitely more  ameliorative  in  this  question  Uian  the  most 
consummate  legislation,  nevertheless  the  fixed  annual 
mite  of  the  widow  and  the  pensionary  wiU  become  year 
after  year  of  less  and  less  avail,  effecting  a  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  these  parties  not  the  less  real  because 
perhaps  imperceptible  even  to  the  recipients  themselves?. 
Such  parties  are  holders  of  considerable  amounts  of  tlie 
public  stocks,  and  wiU  cling  to  the  yearly  diminishing 
pittance  with  a  patriotic  fai^,  which  nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent or  the  future  can  impair. 

He  deprecates,  however  (and  very  wisely),  a 
change  in  the  currency  which  would  neutralize 
the  impending  national  saving,  and  prefers  that 
the  (Government  should  administer  a  gracious  and 
weU-appreciated  relief  of  some  few  millions  ster- 
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ling  to  fleTeral  htmdreds,  perliaps  thouflandB  of 
poor  recipients,  than  wantonly  dismiss  to  the 
-winds  of  Btock-exohange  speculation  an  approach- 
ing national  saving,  possibly  of  many  times  that 
amonnt. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  diggings,  giving  us 
a  graphic  account  of  his  journey  over  the  fright- 
fal  roads,  and  painting  many  animated  pictures 
of  life  and  labour  upon  the  spot.  He  describes 
the  Bendigo  gold  fields  as  crowded  with  the  toilers 
of  all  nations,  Germans,  Swiss,  Frenchmen,  Ame- 
ricans, Dutch,  New  Zealanders,  Malays,  and  China- 
men, some  of  them  working  laboriously  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

In  these  enthusiastio  pursuits  serious  accidents  were 
frequent,  from  the  impatience  and  negligence  of  all  par- 
ties. In  every  locality  of  auriferous  repute,  the  com- 
peting diggers  thronged  so  thickly  together,  that  very 
insufficient  surface  space  was  left  for  the  ejected  matter  in 
sinking  their  pits.  There  was  usually,  therefore,  around 
each  pit  a  pile  of  gravel,  earth,  and  stones,  rising  at  a  very 
unsafe  angle,  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  excavation. 
The  slightest  disturbance  above  was  ever  rolling  down  a 
dangerous  shower  upon  the  heads  of  those  below,  and 
long  lines  of  pits  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  and  devious 
road-ways  were  exposed  to  ^e  additional  danger,  from 
an  incessant  throng  of  trucks  and  wheelbarrows,  carts  of 
gravel,  and  waggons  of  provisions,  horsemen  and  foot- 
men, pressing  backwards  and  forwards  with  equal  impa- 
tience and  negligence  in  their  exciting  vocation.  A  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  descending  quartz  nodule  had  becom^, 
therefore,  as  familiar,  and  nearly  as  harmless,  to  a  sturdy 
digger,  as  the  punch  of  an  iron  waddy  upon  the  skull  of 
an  aboriginal  lubra,  whose  noisy  jeadousy  amongst  her 
several  rivals  had  disquieted  the  family  wigwam,  and 
worn  out  the  patience  of  a  common  husband.  More 
serious  iqjuries  arose  from  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of 
the  pits,  and  particularly  of  the  lateral  borings,  which 
were  far  too  hastily  and  immethodically  executed.  One 
serious  and  fatal  accident  was  reported  on  the  day  of  our 
visit,  and  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  A  depth  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  excavating  a  pit,  had  brought  the  miners 
to  some  porous  bed,  through  which  the  water  began  to 
ooze  into  the  hole,  threatening  to  render  the  claim  use- 
less. An  experienced  digger  would  most  likely  at  this 
point  have  at  once  decided  to  abandon  the  place  as  hope- 
less. The  party,  however,  determined  to  stick  to  their 
labours,  and  commenced  ^*  baling  ouC  After  a  brief 
attempt,  during  which  the  increasing  waters  had  by 
degrees  undermined  the  pit,  the  sides  began  to  fall  in, 
and  a  stick  was  lowered  in  order  to  pull  up  one  of  the 
men  who  had  remained  below.  This  could  not,  however, 
be  accomplished,  although  the  influx  of  earth  and  water 
had  as  yet  reached  only  to  the  knees.  In  great  alarm, 
therefore,  a  rope  was  next  procured,  which  gave  the  man 
a  better  hold.  But  this  also  proved  in  vain,  and  the 
immersion  was  now  beyond  the  middle.  Before  any 
fastening  could  be  effected  on  the  person  of  the  sufferer, 
the  crisis  was  already  at  hand.  He  could  not  be  extri- 
cated ;  and  a  harrowing  spectacle  awaited  a  surrounding 
crowd,  who  could  scarcely  credit  the  scene  before  them, 
of  a  fellow-creature  deliberately  perishing  almost  within 
touch  of  a  hundred  able  and  anxious  arms,  that  were  yet 
in  the  huny  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  absence  of  avail- 
able apparatus,  quite  powerless  for  any  succour. 

Ladies  being  at  a  premium  in  the  colony,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  they  take  care  of 
themselves.     The  wives  of  the  diggers, 

Although  desirous  of  appearing  shocked  with  such 
merceneuy  matters,  are  occasionally  tempted,  like  Mrs. 
Caudle,  in  the  case  of  tlie  Eel  Pie  Island's  railway  stock, 
to  inquire  of  their  husbands  on  an  evening,  how  much 
they  have  secured  by  the  day's  labours.  The  subject  is 
thus  dignified  by  a  domelitic  tendency.     The  Sycbiey 


ladies  are  said  to  have  gone,  by  aid  of  long  •xpoience, 
considerably  further;  for,  in  attending  diligently  to  tha 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  wool-market,  tbej 
had  ascertained  that,  on  a  broker's  report  showing  a 
penny  per  lb.  of  advance  in  price,  an  extra  horse  to  the 
carnage  was  quite  an  attainable  affair,  from  a  husband  of 
average  humanity. 

Mr.  Westgarth  was  introduced  to  a  parfy  of  four 
diggers  at  work  at  the  "  White  Hills,''  JBendigo. 
They  had  excavated  a  hole  to  the  deplli  of  twenty 
feet,  and  struck  the  ''auriferous  grit,''  which  they 
were  then  collecting  and  washing.  Of  this  grit, 
every  bucketful  yielded  from  two  to  three  ounces 
of  gold,  and  a  cart-load  would  give  nearly  two 
pounds  weight.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
they  had  spent  considerable  capital  in  getting  to 
the  necessary  depth,  and  were  fortunate  in  reach- 
ing it  at  all. 

We  must  confess  to  some  surprise  on  learning 
fr^m  our  author  that  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
Melbourne  who  have  received  a  good  practical 
education,  of  persons  of  some  cultivation  and 
address,  accustomed  to  social  intercourse  and  to 
some  measure  of  refinement,  is  rather  beyond  that 
which  might  be  found  pertaining  to  a  town  of 
similar  extent  in  Britain.  The  current  notion 
here  runs  very  much  the  other  way,  and  the 
reports  which  reach  us  of  atrocities  in  Melbourne 
streets  tend  to  strengthen  it.  Of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diggings,  we 
have  an  amusing  and  graphic  description  in 
Chapter  XI.,  which  contains  also  an  account, 
present  and  retrospective,  of  the  colonial  press, 
with  the  history  in  detail  of  the  Melbourne 
Argus,  a  newspaper  now  well  known  in  England, 
which  rose  from  small  beginnings  only  a  few 
years  back  to  a  present  circulation  of  ten  tiiousand 
daily,  and  an  income  frx>m  advertisements  alone 
of  £800  a  week.  Melbourne  sent  70,000  news- 
papers to  England  by  one  vessel  (the  "Harbinger"), 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  besides  40,000  letten. 
The  fact  of  this  enormous  communication  and 
correspondence  suggests  to  the  author  some  sen- 
sible observations  on  the  colonial  postal  question, 
which  demands  complete  revision  and  reform. 
The  subject  of  a  low  uniform  ocean  postage  is  one 
of  daily  increasing  importance,  and  cannot  much 
longer  be  shirked  by  the  legislature. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  volume,  com* 
mending  it  to  the  notice  of  all  who  wish  to  be 
agreeably  informed  upon  a  subject  which,  of  all 
the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  universally  interesting. 


Dudley  Sonan :  or  I%e  Bible  v.  Em>r,  London : 
Bobert  Hardwicke,  38,  Carey  Street^  Lincoln's 
Inn.     1858. 

Tms  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  layman,  written 
with  the  view  of  exposing  the  errors  of  Tracta- 
rianism,  by  subjecting  the  new  doctrines  to  the 
test  of  the  Bible.  It  is  written  in  a  candid  and 
liberal  spirit,  abounds  with  substantial  argument^ 
and  appeals  throughout  to  the  reason  and  common 
sense  of  man,  not  to  his  prejudiced  or  sectarian 
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predileotioiii.  In  point  of  proAindity  and  solid 
wholesome  thinking,  Dudley  Eonan  is  very  far 
abore  the  average  of  religions  narratives  of  the 
same  class.  The  worthy  sea  captain,  who  is  the 
champion  of  the  truth,  is  at  once  a  better  meta- 
physician, a  better  divine,  and  a  more  accom- 
plished disputant  than  three-fourths  of  the  oocu* 
pants  of  our  modem  pulpits ;  and  that  antagonist 
must  be  something  more  Ihan  a  clever  casuist 
who  shall  succeed  in  controverting  his  arguments. 
It  may  just  happen  that  the  very  peculiarity  of 
this  book,  which  ought  to  render  it  generally 
acceptable,  the  total  'absence,  to  wit,  of  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  bigotry  or  exclusiveness,  may  tend 
against  its  popxdarify ;  but  no  lover  of  truth  will 
fail  to  recognize  its  value.  Unlike  too  many 
works  of  an  analogous  kind,  the  story,  which  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  bald  vehicle  for  contro- 
versy, is  in  this  case  one  of  real  interest,  and  rich 
both  in  incident  and  character.  There  is  a  vein 
of  cheerfulness,  often  rising  into  genuine  humour, 
pervading  the  whole,  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
where  the  faculty  of  humour  exists,  a  correspond- 
ing power  of  pathos  where  pathos  is  required. 
"We  have  read  Dudley  Ronan  with  much  pleasure, 
and  can  warmly  commend  it  to  the  religious 
public  as  an  excellent  femily  book.  The  cha- 
racter of  Chips  is  admirable — a  genuine  repre- 
sentation of  the  British  sailor  of  the  better  sort. 


Fulch&r^B  Ladies  Memorandum  Bool  and  Poelcet 
MUeeUany.  1854.  Sudbury :  G.  W.  Fulcher. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

PiTLcitEB's  Pocket  Book  is  this  year,  as  usual, 
quite  a  literary  miscellany,  teeming  with  good 
things.  Besides  riddles  enough  to  puzzle  us  for 
a  year,  there  are  tales  by  Frank  Fairlegh,  tales  by 
Frances  Brown,  and  a  whole  collection  of  poems 
by  a  band  of  poets  who  know  how  to  sing  to  good 
purpose.  "We  shall  quote  one  of  these  for  which 
we  expect  our  readers  wiU  thank  us. 

FOUR  TRAVELLERS. 

BT  FRANCES  BROWN. 

Four  travellers  aat  one  winter's  night 

At  my  father's  board  so  free ; 
And  he  asked  them  why  they  left  their  land, 

And  why  they  crossed  the  sea  ? 

One  said  for  bread,  and  one  for  gold, 

And  one  for  a  cause  of  strife ; 
And  one  he  came  for  a  lost  love's  sake, 

To  lead  a  stranger's  life. 

They  dwelt  among  our  hamlets  lonp^, 

They  learned  each  mountain  way ; 
They  shared  our  sports  in  the  woodlands  green, 

And  by  the  crags  so  gay. 

And  they  were  brave  by  flood  and  feU, 

And  they  were  blithe  in  hall ; 
But  he  that  led  the  stranger's  life, 

Was  the  blithest  of  them  all. 

Some  said  the  grief  of  his  youth  had  passed, 

Some  said  his  love  grew  cold  ; 
But  nought  I  know  if  this  were  so, 

For  the  tale  was  never  told. 


His  mates  they  fonnd  them  homes  and  fidendi- 

As  the  swallow  finds  a  nest; 
We  saw  their  flocks  and  fields  increase. 
But  we  loved  him  still  the  best 

Now  he  that  came  to  seek  for  bread. 

Is  lord  of  my  father's  land ; 
And  he  that  fled  so  far  from  strife 

Hath  a  goodly  household  band. 

And  he  that  sought  the  gold  alone 

Hath  wedded  my  sister  fair ; 
And  the  oaks  are  green  and  the  pastures  wide, 

By  their  pleasant  homesteads  there. 

But  when  they  meet  by  the  winter  fire 

Or  the  shade  of  summer's  vine, 
Their  talk  is  yet  of  a  whelming  stream, 

And  a  brave  life  given  for  mine ; 

For  a  grave  by  our  mountain  river  side 

Grows  green  this  many  a  year — 
Where  the  flower  of  the  four  sleeps  evermore, 

And  I  am  a  stranger  here. 


Savile  House.  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Time 
of  George  the  First  By  Addlkstone  Hill.  In 
two  volumes.    London :  Routledge  and  Co.    1853. 

The  scene  of  this  stirring  romance  is  laid  in  a  spot 
well-known  to  the  inhahitonts  of  London,  and 
which,  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  has  heen 
for  a  long  time  invaded  hy  the  French,  who,  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  hlacklegs,  swindlers,  and 
scamps  of  all  nations,  maintain  their  position  -— 
how,  is  hest  known  to  themselves  and  their  vic- 
tims. The  time  is  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Jacobinism  was  rife  and  daring,  and 
the  Papists  were  persecuted  with  a  rai;icour  and  a 
rigour  now  only  to  be  imagined — when  the  first 
German  George  gabbled  dog*Latin  to  his  ministers, 
and  paraded  the  ugly  mugs  of  his  Hanoverian 
strumpets  in  the  public  streets,  by  way,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  of  inculcating  lessons  of  royal  morality. 
It  was  the  era  of  Pope,  and  Addison,  and  Lady 
Mary  Montague,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser  notabilitieSi 
famed  for  their  flow  of  wit  and  lack  of  wisdom, 
and  for  their  abandoned  profligacy.  Savile  HouBe, 
according  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  (which  is  it  ?)  Hill,  waa 
then  what  Holland  House  was  at  a  later  period, 
the  resort  of  the  literary,  political,  and  fashionable 
celebrities  of  the  day ;  and,  in  consequence,  there 
the  reader  meets  with  them.  If  some  of  the  por- 
traitures of  individuals  with  whom,  through  their 
writings,  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted,  are  not 
by  any  means  too  like  the  originals,  they  are  at 
oU  events  amusing ;  and  being  limned  with  consi- 
derable spirit,  may  be  contemplated  with  pleasure. 
Let  us  quote  a  sample  of  the  conversation  carried 
on  at  a  boll.     Lady  Montague  asks  Pope 

**  Who  Is  that  precocious  pup,  with  a  lady's  handker* 
chief  dangling  from  his  button-hole  7  He  looks  qnitf 
new." 

"So  he  is,**  said  Pope;  "  it  is  young  Warwick,  Addi« 
son's  step-son,  who  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  laden 
with  foreign  fashions.  He  is  in  close  attendance  on  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  seems  to  have  identified  himself  as  her 
cicisbco ;  no  doubt  he  has  served  in  that  capacity  abroad.'* 

"And  pray  what  is  that?'  said  Kdith,  with  extreme 
simplicity. 

** A  man,  my  dear,'*  replied  Lady  Maiy,  "who  passei| 
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his  tame  with  another  man's  wife,  bat  who  means  nothing, 
says  nothing,  and  does  nothing." 

**  I  suppose  he  studies  the  text  that  commands  us  to 
bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  translates  it  literally," 
chimed  Pope. 

"  Ask  Wharton  that,"  whispered  Lady  Mary,  for  he  had 
again  joined  the  party  with  Madeline ;  "  methinks  he 
would  gladly  shift  his  burden,  if  he  could  find  some  other 
man  who  would  be  fool  enough  to  bear  it" 

"As  your  husband  has  done,"  said  Wharton,  with  some 
spleen ;  "  but  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  I,  and 
has  shifted  his  incubus  to  the  back  of  your  friend  Pope, 
who,  cripple  as  he  is,  is  yet  Atlas  enough  to  bear  so  light 
a  fardel." 

This  is  coarse  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  the  period, 
but  not  more  so  perhaps  than  the  actual  manners 
of  the  day,  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  spoken  as  unceremoniously  as  they 
wrote.  The  story,  the  plot  of  which  is  too  intri- 
cate for  explanation  here,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
good  one  J  the  events,  which  are  startling,  suc- 
ceed each  other  rapidly  and  dramatically ;  and  the 
denouement,  though  m  our  view  anything  but 
satisfactory,  is  ingeniously  brought  about.  The 
narrative  is  principally  occupied  with  the  details 
of  a  daring  and  atrocious  plot,  in  which  Madeline, 
whom  many  will  regard  as  the  heroine  of  the 
romance,  is  the  principal  actor,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  deluded  tool.  A  canting,  hypocritical 
renegade,  Hitchmough,  is  the  dark  and  bloody 
villain  of  the  tale,  and  to  him  poetical  justice  is 
finally  dealt  out  by  the  gallows'  cord.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  story  ends  so  miserably  by  the 
death  of  poor  Edith,  the  best  of  all  the  author's 
creations.  She  might  have  survived,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  work  in  every  respect,  and  with- 
out any  damage  to  the  moral  sought  to  be  en- 
forced. Her  mother's  fault  is  sufficiently  expi- 
ated without  the  daughter's  death,  which  every 
reader  will  feel  inclined  to  resent  as  a  practical 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  author.  From  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  this  very  exciting  drama 
does  not  work  very  smoothly  —  that  while  the 
puppets  dance  we  see  the  strings  which  move 
them —  we  are  inoHned  to  think  it  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  young  writer.  If  so,  we  have  good 
hopes  of  him  or  her,  and  shall  look  again  for  the 
name  of  Addlestone  Hill  upon  a  title-page. 


On  the  Remote  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseaeee.  Parts  I. 
and  n.  The  Cause  of  Blight  and  Pestilence  in  the 
Vegetable  Creation.  The  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Disease  in  the  Poiatoe  and  other  Crops.     Lon- 

.    don :  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.     1841,  1846,  1853. 

Ik  these  several  works,  which  are  all  well-written, 
and  remarkably  well-reasoned,  Mr.  Parkin  seeks 
to  establish  the  theory,  that  the  plagues  and  epi- 
demics which  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  assailed  and  so  fearfully  devastated 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  all  due  to  vol- 
canic action  in  some  form  or  other.  Whether  he 
is  right  or  wrong  —  and  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
from  observations  wo  could  not  avoid  making 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1849,  that 
much  could  be  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question-;- he  has  yet  rendered  service  to  science 


and  to  mankind  by  the  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
subject  contained  in  the  above  separate  publica- 
tions. He  is  an  anti-contagionist,  on  the  strongest 
grounds  and  the  strongest  convictions.  According 
to  him,  the  deleterious  elements  which  poison  our 
crops  of  food  and  decimate  the  human  race,  are 
generated  in  subterranean  reservoirs,  and  diffused 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  along  particular 
lines  of  the  earth's  surface  subjected  to  volcanic 
action,  which  lines  he  shows  to  be  identical  witk 
the  line  of  march  of  epidemic  diseases.  Thus  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  places  and  not 
persons  which  are  infected  at  epidemic  periods. 
His  arguments  are,  at  this  crisis,  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  of  all  indeed 
interested  in  the  execution  of  sanitary  measures. 
They  are  based  upon  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  operation  of  epidemic  disease 
for  the  last  five  centuries  — to  the  details  of 
which  we  refer  the  reader  for  matter  of  exciting, 
though  not  very  consolatory,  interest  at  the  present 
time. 


A  Love  Story;  being  tJie  History  of  the  Courtship 
and  Marriage  of  Dr.  Dove,  of  Doncaster.  hj 
the  late  Bobert  Southey.  (Traveller's  Library, 
Part  50.)     London  :  Longman  and  Go.     1853. 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Dove  and  his  Deborah  is 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  through  the  medium  of 
"  The  Doctor,"  &c.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  edi- 
tor in  the  high  praise  he  accords  to  this  story ;  but 
it  is  a  charming  fragment,  suggestive  of  a  bc»iuti- 
ful  whole  which  should  have  existed,  but  never  did 
exist.  The  few  characters  introduced  are  limned 
to  the  life,  but  the  story  is  bald  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  disfigured  by  much  obsolete  nonsense  about 
the  corrupting  innuence,  forsooth,  of  cotton  fac- 
tories, and  the  solemn  duty  of  a  parson  not  to 
preach  sermons  of  his  own  composition.  The 
following  is  a  whimsical  illustration  of  Southey's 
idea  of  a  poor  man's  religion: — 

'*  Well,  Master  Jackson,*'  said  his  minister,  walking 
homeward,  after  sei^ice,  with  an  industrious  labourer, 
who  was  a  constant  attendant;  **well,  Master  Jacbsi^n, 
Sunday  must  be  a  blessed  day  of  rest  for  you,  who  work 
so  hard  all  the  week !  and  you  make  a  good  use  of  tbe 
day,  for  you  are  always  to  be  seen  at  church." — ^^Aj, 
sir,"  replied  Jackson,  *'it  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  day!  1 
works  hard  enough  all  the  week,  and  then  I  comes  to 
church  0'  Sundays,  and  sets  me  down,  and  lays  my  legs 
up,  and  thinks  o'  nothing." 

Southey  adds,  "such  must  be  the  religion  of 
most  men  of  his  station,"  asserting  that  it  is  a 
wise  dispensation  that  it  is  so,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever  be  otherwise. 


Temperance  Memorials  of  the  late  Robert  KetiU,  Esq.^ 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Beid. 
Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League.  London : 
W.  Tweedie,  1853. 

BoBEBT  Kettle  was  a  man  of  whom  Glasgow  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  His  whole  life  afiordcd  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  practical  working 
of  Christian  principle :  he  would  hare  spent  it^ 
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and  did  spend  it,  in  supplying  the  need  of  others ; 
and  shrunk  from  no  labour,  howeyer  great,  in  the 
furtherance  of  a  great  object.  Ho  waged  war 
against  the  monster  vice  and  disgrace  of  humanity. 
For  this  service  ho  appears  to  have  been  especially 
qualified.  His  kindness  was  proverbial ;  his  sin- 
cerity and  unselfishness  were  above  suspicion ;  his 
humour  and  sarcasm  were  admirable,  and  always 
under  control,  and  exercised  in  the  right  direction ; 
his  style  of  reasoning  was  simple,  forcible,  and 
popular,  and,  judging  from  the  examples  in  this 
volume,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
and  conviction  of  the  class  of  minds  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  memoir  of  this  amiable 
and  worthy  man  is  a  useM  and  instructive  piece 
of  biography,  well  deserving  the  serious  attention 
of  young  men  entering  upon  life.  As  for  the 
Memorisds,  the  production  of  his  earnest  mind 
and  powerful  pen,  we  presume  that  in  the  form 
of  tracts  they  are  already  in  the  hands  of  mul- 
titudes. They  cannot  be  too  often  reprinted  or 
too  widely  circulated. 


The  National  Miscellany  for  November ^  1853.    Lon- 
don :  Parker,  Strand. 

The  papers  for  this  month's  Miscellany  are  well 
chosen.  **  Travelling  in  England "  is  a  lively 
hint  to  both  landlords  and  travellers,  from  which 
both  may  profit.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Arago,  which  might  have  been  advantageously 
extended  over  a  page  or  two  more;  a  useful 
article  on  the  Greek  and  Eussian  churches ;  and 
a  very  pleasant  and  readable  one,  entitled  ''  Some 
Chit- Chat  about  the  Organ,"  which  some  of  our 
strong-fingered,  light-footed,  harmonists  will  enjoy 
not  a  little.  The  remaining  papers  exhibit  an 
improvement  upon  some  of  the  previous  numbers, 
but  are  too  brief  for  a  monthly  serial. 


Poems.     By  Anna    Blackwell.      London :    John 
Chapman,  142,  Strand.     1853. 

Miss  Blackwell  grinds  a  sort  of  poetic  organ, 
very  timefully  and  harmoniously  set,  but  to  a 
stock  of  venerable  melodies  as  old  as  the  hills. 
We  feel  convinced,  as  we  read,  that  she  could  go 
on  in  the  same  strain  till  Doomsday,  if  she  chose, 
without  wandering  from  the  respectable  beaten 
track.  She  has  a  profound  respect  for  old  truisms, 
and  sets  them  to  odd  metres,  which  latter  consti- 
tute her  chief  claim  to  originality.  We  shall 
quote  the  introductory  morceau,  though  why  it 
Bhould  be  called  "  Fiat  Lux  "  is  hard  to  say. 

The  opal-hued  and  many-perfumed  Morn 

From  Bark  is  bom ; 
From  out  the  gloomy  womb  of  ebon  Night 

Tho  stars'  soft  light 

Gems  in  the  rayless  caverns  of  the  earth 

Have  their  slow  birth  ; 
From  wondrous  alchemy  of  winter  hours 

The  summer  flowers. 

Tho  bitter  wators  of  the  restless  main 

Give  gentle  rain ; 
The  rotting  seed,  the  fading  bloom,  restore 

The  last  year's  store. 


Through  weary  ages,  full  of  strife  and  rath| 
Thought  reaches  Truth ; 

Through  efforts  long  in  vain,  prophetic  need 
Begets  the  Deed. 

Wise  orderings  of  variant  Tones  afford 

The  full  accord ; 
Co-ordinated  Parts,  as  cycles  roll, 

The  perfect  whole. 


History  of  ths  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  By  Abcbi- 
BALD  Prentice.  Vol.11.  London:  W.  andF. G. 
Gash,  Bishopsgate-street.     1853. 

This  second  volume  of  Mr.  Prentice's  work  con- 
tinues the  history  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
from  the  opening  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, in  1843,  down  to  the  final  triumph  and 
dissolution  of  the  League  in  May,  1846.  These 
volumes  form  a  valuable  and  important  record  of 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  politico-commercial  history 
of  the  world ;  a  fact,  the  progress  of  which  will 
never  he  erased  from  the  memories  of  mankind, 
and  whose  infi.uence  will  remain  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  Already  is  the  success  of  the  League 
regarded  as  the  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood ; 
of  prohity  over  knavery  in  high  places ;  and  the 
day  will  come  when  men  will  wonder  why  such 
a  comhination  of  forces  was  needed  to  perfoim  a 
simple  act  of  justice,  which  common  sense  and 
common  honesty  should  have  hrought  ahout  with- 
out its  instigation.  These  volumes  should  have  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  English  patriot. 
They  will  teach  him  what  virtue  there  is  in  com- 
bination in  favour  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  show 
him  how  to  set  to  work  when  he  would  win  from 
his  oppressors  the  right  to  be  free. 


A  Narrative  of  Practical  ExperimenU  with  the 
Divining  Rod.  By  F.  Phippen.  London :  Robert 
Hardwicke.     1853. 

This  pamphlet  details  a  series  of  extraordinary 
and  successful  experiments  made  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  water  and  minerals  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  by  one  Charles  Adams,  a  Somersetshire 
labourer.  The  story  is  but  clumsily  told,  and  it 
does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  is  the  author^s 
design  in  publishing  it.  We  are  not  aware  that 
anything  new  is  stated  on  the'subject,  unless  it  be 
that  specific  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of 
the  talismanic  rod.  These  we  shall  copy  for  the 
behoof  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  choose  to 
make  tho  experiment|  from  which  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate much  good. 

Instructions  to  Persons  endeavouring  to  aseertain 
whether  or  not  they  possess  the  gift  or  power  of  **  Dows- 
ing." 

Qo  to  a  hedge  and  cat  from  it  a  forked  twig  of  hazel, 
or  whitethorn,  of  one  or  two  years'  growth.  Cat  off  the 
small  sprouts  or  branches.  Then  place  the  end  of  each 
fork  between  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  each  band, 
and  apply  year  hands  closely  to  each  side  of  yoar  body 
just  below  the  short  ribs.  Keep  the  rod  in  a  horizontid 
position,  and  walk  slowly  over  the  ground  under  which 
you  imagine  the  sought-for  treasure  lies.  If  you  possess 
the  power,  and  anive  over  the  hidden  object  of  your 
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search,  the  fork  will  either  be  repelled  with  force  back 
against  the  chest,  or  attracted  downwards  towanls  the 
earth.  Experiments  have  been  made  witli  divininj?  rods 
of  iron  and  copper  wire :  both  acted ;  tlie  copper  best, 
and  as  well  as  the  wooden  twites." 


The  Last  Fruits   off  an   Old  Tree,     By  Walter 
Savage  Lan DOR.     London:  Edward  Moxon.  1803. 

The  writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  are  greatly 
more  admired  and  praised  than  read.     We  place 
those    two   tall,    closely-printed,    treasure-laden 
volumes  upon  our  shelves,  and  there  they  stand, 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  waiting 
for  a  convenient  season,  an  opportunity  for  deli- 
berate perusal,  which,  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  this  fast-living  age,  rarely  comes.     They  will 
not  bear  to  be    lightly  handled,  to  be  cursorily 
dipped  into  now  and  then,  and  thrown  aside  as 
suddenly ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  generally  suited 
to  the  present  popular  taste,  which  is  a  taste  for 
gossip,  and  chit-chat,  and  extravagance,  and  ela- 
borate trifling.     They  demand  a  *'  fit  audience," 
and  though  that  audience  be  few  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fewer,  but  to  increase 
and  multiply  by  degrees  as  the  faculty  of  philo- 
sophic thought  extends  with  the  multitude,  and 
the   growth  of  a  correct  taste  leads  to  a  more 
general  and  just  appreciation  of  what  is  finished 
and  complete  in  literary  art.   Their  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  originality,  fertility,  and  poetic 
imaginativeness,  qualities  never  suddenly  recog- 
nized by  the  mass  of  readers,  because  the  mass  of 
readers,  unfortunately,  have  not  these  qualities  in 
themselves.     Then,  again,  they  are  learned,  far 
beyond  the  average  erudition  even  of  reading  men, 
and  this  alone  would  bar  them  from  a  very  wide 
popularity. 

The  volume  which,  under  the  above  charming 
title,  Mr.  Landor  has  now  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Madiai,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from 
the  last-mentioned  objection.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  papers  are  on  popular  subjects,  and 
topics  of  interest  at  the  moment.  These  do  not 
require,  and  are  not  susceptible,  of  the  same 
elaborate  finish  which  mark  most  of  the  author's 
previous  labours.  The  author  apologises  in  his 
preface  for  the  absence  of  this,  alleging  that  an 
artist  cannot  work  so  effectively  in  sandstone  as 
in  alabaster  and  marble.  This  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  your  true  artist  lives  in  his 
material,  whatever  it  may  be.  Even  a  dab  of 
clay  in  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo  shall  become 
animate  with  godlike  action  :  and  so  it  is  here  — 
the  sandstone  heroes  of  Mr.  Landor,  the  selfish 
despots,  the  wily  knaves  of  modem  days,  live  as 
livingly  in  the  new  volume  as  do  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  Boccacio  and  Petrarch  in  the  old  ones ; 
and  they  have  all  the  advantage  of  being  better 
imderstood,  because  all  the  world  knows  what  they 
are  talking  about.  We  must  make  one  or  two 
extracts  from  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
Nicholas  and  Nesselrode,  as  an  exhibition  of 
Russian  sentiments  on  subjects  of  present  moment. 

Nicholas.  If  they  (the  CirrassianR)  would  become  my 
subjects,  I  would  let  them,  as  1  have  let  other  Mahometr- 


ans,  become  ChrisiiaDB  at  their  leisure.    We  must  brigade 
them  before  baptism. 

Nesselrod^.  It  is  singular  that  this  necessity  nerer 
stnick  tliose  religious  men,  who  are  holding  Peace  can- 
ferences  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Nich.  One  of  tliem,  I  remember,  tried  to  persuade  the 
people  of  Kngland,  that  if  the  bankers  of  London  would 
negotiate  no  loan  with  me,  I  could  cany  on  no  war. 

Nt'ss.  Wonderful !  how  ignorant  are  monied  men  of 
money  matters.  Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
listen  to  my  advice  when  hostilities  seemed  mevitable. 
I  was  desirous  of  raising  the  largest  loan  possible,  that 
none  should  be  forthcoming  to  the  urgency  of  others. 
At  that  very  moment  yoiu:  Majesty  had  in  your  coffers 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  expenditure  of  three  cam- 
paigns. Well  may  your  Majesty  smile  at  this  eompcta- 
tion,  and  at  the  blindness  that  suggested  it.  For  never 
will  your  Majesty  send  an  army  into  any  part  of  Europe 
which  shall  not  maintain  itself  there  by  its  own  piuwe^s. 
Yoiur  cavalrj'  will  seize  all  the  provisions  that  are  not 
stored  up  within  the  fortresses  ;  and  in  every  army  th<»>e 
nre  to  be  found  who  for  a  few  thousand  roubles  are  ready 
to  blow  up  their  munition-waggons.  We  know  by  name 
almost  every  discontented  man  in  Europe. 

Nich,  To  obtain  this  information,  my  yearly  expenses 
do  not  exceed  the  revenues  of  half-a-dozen  Enghsh 
bishops. 

Nich.  I  hated  him  (Napoleon)  for  his  insolence,  and 
I  despised  him  alike  for  his  cowardice  and  falsehood. 
Slinme  is  the  surest  criterion  of  humanity.  Where  one 
is  wanting,  the  other  is.  Tlie  beasts  never  indicate  shame 
in  a  state  of  nature :  in  society  some  of  them  require  it ; 
Bonaparte  not  He  neither  blushed  at  repudiating  a 
modest  woman,  nor  at  supplanting  her  by  an  immodest 
one.  Holding  a  pistol  to  tlie  father's  ear,  he  ordered 
him  to  dismount  from  his  carriage;  to  dehver  up  his 
ring,  his  watch,  his  chain,  his  seal,  his  knee-buckle; 
stripping  off  galloon  from  trouser,  and  presently  trouser 
too.  Caught,  pinioned,  sentenced,  he  fell  on  both  knees 
in  the  mud,  and  implored  this  poor  creature's  inter- 
cession  to  save  him  from  the  hangman.  He  neither 
blushed  at  the  robbery  of  a  crown,  nor  at  the  fabrication 
of  twenty.  He  was  equally  uni?rateful  in  public  life  and 
in  private.  He  banished  Barras,  who  promoted  and  pTx>. 
tcoted  him ;  he  calumniated  the  French  admiral,  whose 
ileet  for  his  own  safety  he  detained  on  tlie  shores  of 
K^}'pt,  and  the  English  admiral  who  defeated  him  in 
Syria  with  a  tenth  of  his  force.  Baffled  as  he  often  was, 
nnd  at  last  fatally,  and  admirably  as  in  many  circum- 
stances he  knew  how  to  be  a  general, never  in  any  did  he 
know  how  to  be  a  gentleman. 

•  •••••  ••• 

Ness.  England,  sire,  is  indeed  tranquil  at  home,  but 
that  home  is  a  narrow  one,  and  extends  not  across  the 
Irish  Channel.  Every  colony  is  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
turbed. No  faith  has  been  kept  witli  any  of  them  .... 
To  say  nothing  of  the  massacres  in  Ceylon,  your  m%}e>ty 
well  knows  what  atrocities  her  commissioner  has  long 
exercised  in  the  Seven  Isles.  England  looks  on  and  ap- 
plauds, taking  a  hearty  draught  of  Lethe  at  every  sound 
of  tlie  scourge. 

Nick.  Ncsselrode !  you  seem  indignant.  I  see  only 
the  cheei-ful  sparks  of  a  fire  at  which  our  dinner  is  to  b-e 
dressed ;  we  shall  soon  sit  down  to  it ;  Greece  must  not 
call  me  away  until  I  rise  from  the  dessert;  1  will  then 
take  my  coffee  at  Constantinople.  The  crescent  ere  long 
will  become  the  full  harvest-moon;  our  reapers  have 
already  the  sickles  in  their  hands. 

Neiig.  England  may  grumble. 

Nick.  So  she  ^ill.  She  is  as  ready  now  to  gnxmble  as 
she  was  formerly  to  fight  She  grumbles  too  early;  »iVe 
fifjlits  too  late.  Extraordinarj'  men  are  the  Enpli*'h. 
They  raise  the  hustings  liighcr  than  the  throne ;  and,  to 
make  amends,  being  resolved  to  build  a  new  palace,  they 
push  it  under  an  old  bridge.  The  Cardinal,in  bis  way  to 
the  abbey,  may  in  part  disrobe  at  it  Koble  vestiy-room ! 
wluTo  many  habiliments  are  changed.  Capacious  do^e- 
oote  I  where  carrier-pigeons  and  fan  tails  and  croppt'r«j 
intermingle  with  the  more  ordinary,  bill  and  coo,  rufiSe 
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and  smoothen  their  feathers,  and  bend  their  versicolor 
necks  to  the  same  com.  It  is  amusing  to  look  at  a  play- 
ground of  striped  tops,  hamming,  whirring,  wavering, 
now  dipping  to  this  side  now  to  that,  whipt  from  the 
centre  to  the  ciroomference  of  the  court-yard,  and  losing 
all  distinctness  of  colour  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion. 
We  are  consistent,  Nesselrode.  We  can  sit  quiet  and 
look  on.  I  am  fortunate,  another  may  say  judicious,  in 
ray  choice  of  instruments.  The  English  care  more  about 
the  organ-loft  than  the  organ,  in  the  construction  of 
which  they  employ  stout  bellows,  but  look  little  to  the 
keys  and  stops.  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  fluently  for  hours 
together,  and  that  was  enough :  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  a  million  a  week  in  expeditions.  Canning  issued 
state  papers  of  such  elaborate  lacework,  that  ladies 
might  make  shrouds  of  them  for  their  dead  canaries.  Of 
Castlereagh  you  know  as  much  as  I  do.  We  blew  snuff 
into  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  the  boxes  to  carry  home. 
He  has  the  glory  of  being  the  third  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Pitt  sharpened  the  sword  of  Bona- 
parte and  placed  the  iron  crown  upon  his  head.  He  was 
the  cooper  who  drew  together  and  compacted  the  barrel, 
by  setting  on  fire  the  chips  and  shavings  and  putting 
them  in  the  centre. 

Ne$9,  Small  is  the  expenditure  of  keeping  a  stop- 
watch under  the  pillow,  and  an  alarum  at  the  bedside. 
For  less  than  ten  thousand  crowns  yearly,  your  majesty 
knows  the  movements  of  every  dangerous  demagogue  on 
the  Continent.  To  gratify  yoiur  majesty,  no  less  than  his 
majesty  of  Naples,  the  Chevalier  Graham,  then  a  minister 
of  England,  gave  information  aga^ist  the  two  brothers 
I3andiera,  by  which  they  were  seized  and  shot. 

Nich.  I  hope  we  shall  see  the  chevalier  once  more  in 
office. 

From  the  poetical  portion  of  this  volume  which, 
besides  some  novelties,  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  pieces  already  fEuniliar  to  the  pubHo  through 
the  mediiun  of  the  journals,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing as  provocative  of  mirth.  . 

PHELIM'S  PRAYER  TO  ST.  YITVS, 

There  was  a  damsel  ill  in  Limerick 
Of  that  distemper  which  impels  the  nerves 
To  motion  without  will ;  a  dance  'tis  called, 
Of  which  Saint  Vitus  is  the  dancing  master. 
PheUm  O'Murrough  saw  the  damsel  late 
Recovered  from  this  malady ;  he  asked 
What  was  it  called?  who  cured  it  ?  having  heard, 
Homeward  he  hastened ;  yet  before  tlie  porch 
Of  the  first  chapel  lying  on  the  road 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  thus  he  prayed : 
"  Ah  !  now,  St.  Vitis !  may  it  please  yer  Honor ! 
Ye  know  as  well  as  any  in  the  world 
I  never  troubled  ye,  and  seldom  yours 
/By  father's  side  or  mother's,  or  presxmied 
To  give  the  master  of  the  house  a  wink. 
Or  bother  his  dear  son  about  my  wife. 
But  now  I  know  what  ails  her,  I  would  fain 
Jist  tell  ye  what  she  suffers  from — the  same 
As  lately  visited  Peg  Corcoran, 
At  the  bridge-end  (see  ye)  in  limerick. 
She  had  it  in  her  limbs,  in  every  one. 
Yet  she  found  saints  (yer  Honor  above  all) 
Who  minded  her  and  set  her  up  again. 
Now  surely,  good  Saint  Vitis !  bless  your  heart ! 
If  you  coiUd  cure  (and  who  shall  doubt  you  could?) 
Such  awful  eartliquakes  over  every  limb, 
'Twould  give  your  Honor  mighty  little  trouble 
Tqt  lay  one  finger  on  one  spot  alone 
Of  my  poor  wife.     Unaisy  soul !  her  dance. 
The  devil's  own  dance,  she  dances  day  and  night ; 
But  only  with  the  tongue.  .  .  .  Save  now  and  then 
It  seizes  foot  and  fist  and  stirs  them  sore. 
She  cannot  help,  poor  crathur !  but  must  hoot 
Murther!  had  luck  to  ye  !  and  bloody  thief/ 
At  every  kick  and  cufi  that  she  vouchsafes. 
These,  plaise  ye,  are  the  burthen  of  the  song, 


And  this  the  dance  she  leads  me  up  and  down, 
Without  one  blest  vobiscum^  evermore. 
Could  not  yer  Honor  stop  that  wagging  tongue 
And  woeful  fist  and  thundering  foot  of  hers  ? 
Do  now !  and  Phelim  will,  when  called  upon, 
Work  for  ye  three  hard  days  in  Paradise." 

The  publication  of  tliis  volume,  the  child  of  his 
old  age,  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  recalling  the 
attention  of  readers  to  the  earlier  and  more  finished 
productions  of  Mr.  Landor,  which  have  been  so 
long  before  the  world.  May  it  enlarge  the  circle 
of  his  admirers,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
capable  of  relishing  his  classic  style  and  compre- 
hensive originality  of  thought. 


Ruins  of  Many  Lands.  A  Descriptive  Poem.  By 
Nicholas  Michell.  Fourth  Edition,  revised ;  with 
considerable  Additions  to  the  Text  and  Historical 
Notes.    London :  Tegg  and  Co.     1854:. 

Wb  have  already,  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Magazine,  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  this  poem. 
We  have  only  to  add,  £at  it  is  a  production 
which  grows  in  estimation  by  a  prolonged  inti- 
macy. Like  all  good  things,  it  requires  to  be 
familiarly  known  to  be  properly  appreciated.  The 
author  has  added  new  poetical  scenes  and  pictures, 
availing  himself  of  the  latest  researches  amid  the 
buried  antiquities  of  the  East.  We  regard  his 
volume  as  in  all  respects  a  finished  performance, 
calculated  alike  to  improve  the  taste  and  arouse 
the  reflective  faculties  of  the  young,  and  to  win 
the  lasting  approbation  of  the  mature  and  well- 
informed. 


Outlines  of  Universal  History.  In  lliree  Parts.  By 
Henry  White,  B.A.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.     1853. 

The  use  of  such  a  compendium  as  this  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  only  in  schools  that  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  it.  A  recurrence  to  first  principles 
is  necessary  to  most  students  now  and  tiien ;  and 
the  student  of  history,  as  much  as  anybody,  needs 
the  assistance  of  a  general  summary  in  outline, 
for  the  purpose  of  concatenating,  so  to  speak,  his 
desultory  readings,  and  classifying  the  information 
acquired  fi3)m  time  to  time.  For  this  reason,  if 
wo  mistake  not,  this  compact  little  tome  will  cir- 
culate beyond  the  schools  for  whose  use  it  was  in- 
tended. It  cannot  travel  too  far,  containing,  as  it 
docs,  all  that  it  pretends  to  contain,  and  honestly 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  its  title-page. 


Benedictions;  or,  the  Blessed  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Gumming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.P].  London :  J.  F. 
Shaw ;  A.  Hall  and  Co.  Edinburgh :  J.  Menzies. 
Dublin  :  J.  Robertson.     1«53. 

The  subject  of  this  volume,  the  nature  of  which 
is  sufficiently  expressed  on  the  title-page,  is  com- 
prised in  twenty-four  short  discourses,  beautifully 
adapted  for  ^m\h  reading,  and  suggestive  of 
serious  and  natural  reflections  upon  the  portions 
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of  Scripture  whose  teachings  they  enforce  and 
illustrate.  They  contain  no  shows  of  learning, 
no  intricacies  of  logic ;  their  argument  is  every- 
where simple  and  scriptural,  and  addressed  to 
nian's  inner  consciousness,  and  to  that  longing  after 
happiness,  which  is  a  part  of  every  man's  nature. 
They  possess  the  same  agrecahle  lightness  of  style 
which  characterises  all  the  writer's  works,  and 
imparts  to  his  theological  essays  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness too  much  wanting  in  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  feUow-labourers. 


'file  Heroi  Child,  and  other  Pomns.  By  Anna  M. 
De  BEN  HAH.  London  :  Hughes,  Ave-Maria-lane. 
I^ngley:  Stamford.     1853. 

"We  condole  with  this  young  lady  in  the  sorrow 
she  must  have  by  this  time  felt  for  the  publication 
of  this  namby-pamby  stuif.  A  shilling  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  Murray's  Grammar  will  do  her 
21  world  of  good ;  and  we  advise  her  not  to  inflict 
iuiother  volume  upon  the  public,  until  she  have  at 
least  mastered  the  conmionest  rules  of  syntax. 


Poems.    By  James  Payn,  Autbor  of  "  Stories  from 
Boccaccio."  Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1853. 

Thebb  is  evidence  of  some  power  in  these  com- 
2)ositions,  but  more  evidence  of  an  over-confldent 
carelessness.  Mr.  Payn  can  versify  agreeably 
enough  when  he  chooses  to  be  at  the  trouble,  and 
ho  can  also  descend  to  the  perpetration  of  some- 
thing very  like  doggerel,  when  he  is  in  the  humour, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
rules  of  his  art.  Such  stuff  as  the  following, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  longest  piece  in  the  book, 
is  hardly  to  be  matched  by  the  "  pewter-pot  poets," 
who  do  the  ballads  for  the  London  street-patterers. 

But  the  slayer  sprinp^s  down  from  his  steed, 

For  the  dear  brother's  soke, 
That  he  once  loved  so  gladlj  and  well, 

That  sleeps  in  the  c^m  lake ; 
Through  the  Ktem  warrior's  lips  flow  the  same 

Kindly  si>eech  as  far  back 
When  the  down  was  upon  them  ;  that  name 

Even  "  Claude,  Claude ! "  they  speak. 

And  we  might  cite  fifty  other  passages  of  equally 
miserable  bungling.  Then,  again,  the  author  of 
these  Poems  (?)  chooses  at  times  to  bo  unin- 
telligible. What  is  meant  by  the  following  passage, 
Ibr  instance,  we  defy  any  one  to  guess  who  reads 
the  lines  entitled  "Over  the  Fells,"  in  which 
they  occur. 

For  as  beauty's  glorious  glance 
Some  doth  slay  if  some  entrance, 
So  this  deadly  deed  was  done 
By  three  days'  sight  of  a  summer  sun — 

— there  being  no  talk  of  any  "  deadly  deed  "  in 
the  narrative.  Again  in  "  Pygmalion,"  which  is 
a  sod  failure,  we  have 

So  joys  Pygmalion  at  the  marble  base 
Of  his  rare  statue,  carved  by  Venus'  grace ; 
Alone  with  her  he  made,  for  that  fair  sight. 
Its  gracious  errand  sped,  took  sudden  flight. 
As  in  these  earthy  times,  the  sweet  souls  given 
One  brief  white  day  to  point  the  way  to  heaven : 


the  sense  of  which  perhaps  may  be  guessed, 
though  it  is  not  very  apparent.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  light  side  of  the  picture,  and  contemplate 
what  is  pleasant  and  therefore  praiseworthy  in 
this  gentleman's  performance.  The  following 
lyric,  though  by  no  means  embodying  an  original 
idea,  is  natural  iuid  amusing. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  BKTDE. 


While  my  head  was  yet  dazed  with  the  schools  and  their 
learning 

My  heart  play'd  the  tmant  with  Kathleen  the  fair. 
All,  soft  was  the  word  that  first  set  those  cheeks  burning, 

And  eam'd  the  first  tress  of  that  golden-waved  hair ! 
With  mine  arm  round  her  waist,  just  to  still  its  pulsa- 
tion, 

My  eyes  gazing  fondly  on  lids  that  droop'd  down. 
The  moon  always  found  us  in  that  situation 

Beside  the  white  hawthorn  apart  from  the  town; 
One  kiss  as  we  met,  and  one  kiss  as  we  parted. 

Gave  Kate  to  her  Prince,  and  gave  I  to  my  Queen; 
May  the  wretch  love  a  Dragon,  and  die  broken-hearted. 

Who  dares  to  ask  how  many  kisses  between ; 
Ah  !  blythe  was  the  mom,  and,  ah !  blissful  the  even. 

That  Kathleen  the  maiden  made  Kathleen  the  bride ; 
But  the  day's  been  forgot  and  the  day's  been  forgiven 

That  stole  my  sweet  Kathleen  away  from  my  side. 

n. 

When  far  on  in  my  manhood,  its  autumn  beginning 

To  change  my  long  lovelocks  from  raven  to  grey, 
I  possess'd  the  sweet  Florence,  ah  !  well  worth  the  win- 
ning. 

And,  like  a  rose,  wore  her  by  night  and  by  day ; 
Like  a  red  rose  fuU-bloom'd  with  the  buds  all  about  her, 

"Whereon  she  oft  scatter'd  her  delicate  dew, 
I  could  not  have  thought  life  had  lasted  without  her. 

Or  that  love    in  mine  heart  could  have  e'er  pulsed 
anew; 
If  wife  Kathleen  were  dear,  what  was  Florence  the  mo> 
ther? 

The  sapling  twines  close,  but,  ah  I  give  me  the  tree 
With  its  fair  golden  fruit  that  hath  never  been  other 

Than  a  joy,  and  a  pride,  and  a  blessing  to  me. 

in. 

Now  my  white  hairs  grow  fewer,  and  cheeks  glow  less 
brightly, 

My  old  dame,  dear  Effie,  holds  fastly  my  hand. 
And  (it  may  be  these  dim  eyes  don't  see  her  quite  rightly) 

She  seems  just  the  dearest  old  dame  in  the  land. 
With  the  good  book  beforo  us,  each  through  onr  shell 
gliisses. 

Head  its  glad  words  aloud,  and,  alas  !  all  alone, 
For  around  us  are  standing  nor  lads  nor  yet  lasses, 

God  giveth,  God  taketh^  and  God's  will  be  done. 
My  step  hath  grown  slow,  but  my  heart  not  grown  heavy, 

I  love  my  first  love  with  as  steady  a  fiame 
As  when  'neath  the  white  hawthorn  I  first  met  mine 
Eflle, 

My  Kathleen,  my  Florence,  Bride,  Matron,  and  Dame. 

The  following  we  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
author's  manner  and  matter.  like  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  it  is  not  wanting  in  substance,  but  is 
marred  by  his  too  frequent  sloyenliness  of  style. 

*•  SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY  IS  THE  KYIL 

THEKEOF." 

Of  the  wise  king's  wise  words 

These  were  the  wisest, 
The  glory  that  posseth, 

Man,  see  thou  prizest; 
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At  noon,  feel  not  o'er  thee 

Eve's  shadows  coming, 
Let  the  sun  do  his  task, 

Wait  thon  the  gloaming ; 
While  the  tide  runueth  right, 

Oarsman,  spare  labour, 
Soon  shall  have  toil  enough 

Thou  and  thy  neighbour : 
While  the  tree  shelters  thee 

Its  green  leaves  under, 
Fear  thon  no  thunder-bolt 

Ere  thon  hear'st  thunder; 
WhUe  the  sky  holdeth  blue 

Spend  the  bright  hour. 
Nor,  till  the  cloud  cometh, 

Heed  thou  the  shower. 
While  youth  is  given  thee 

Be  thou  no  older. 
Better  care  flee  thy  heart 

Than  make  it  colder ; 
Nor  is  thine  autumn  time 

Lent  but  to  gather 
Fruit  into  gamers  for 

Thy  winter  weather ; 
For  unto  the  foul  Fiend 

Is  nought  more  hateful 
Than  blessings  well  enjoy'd 

And  a  heart  grateful. 

The  followiiig  sketchy  lines,  entitled  "The  Backs/' 
are,  to  our  thinking,  the  best  in  the  volume. 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  glancing  river, 
Through  the  fleet  of  shallops, 
Through  the  fairy  fleet, 
Underneath  the  bridges, 
Can'M  stone  and  oaken, 
Crown'd  with  sphere  and  pillar, 
Linking  lawn  with  lawn, 
Sloping  swards  of  garden. 
Flowering  bank  to  bank ; 
'Midst  the  golden  noon-tide, 
'Neath  the  stately  trees, 
Beaching  out  tlieir  laden 
Arms  to  overshade  us ; 
'Midst  the  summer  evens, 
Whilst  the  winds  were  heavy 
With  the  blossom -odours. 
Whilst  the  birds  were  singing 
From  their  sleepless  nests ; 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  brancliM  river, 
Through  the  hidden  outlet 
Of  some  happy  stream. 
Lifting  up  the  leafy 
Curtain  that  o'erhung  it, 
Fold  on  fold  of  foliage 
Not  proof  against  the  stars. 

Drinking  ruby  claret 
From  the  silver'd  "  Pewter," 
Spoil  of  ancient  battle 
On  the  "  ready  "  Cam, 
Ne'er  to  be  forgotten 
Pleasant  friendly  faces 
Mistily  discerning 
Through  the  glass  below : 
Ah !  the  balmy  fragrance 
Of  the  mild  Havannah ! 
Down'd  amidst  the  purple 
Of  our  railway  wrappers, 
Solemn-thoughted,  glorious 
On  the  verge  of  June. 

Musical  the  rippling 
Of  the  tardy  current, 
Musical  the  murmur 
Of  the  wind-swept  trees, 


Musical  the  cadeneo 
Of  the  friendly  voices 
Laden  with  the  sweetness 
Of  the  songs  of  old. 

"We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  an  epitaph 
*'  On  our  Dog  Jock,"  omitting  the  last  line  for  a 
reason  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
we  are  very  sure  would  outweigh  the  value  of  the 
rhyme. 

A  rollicksome  frolicsome  rare  old  cock 
As  ever  did  nothing  was  our  dog  Jock ; 
A  glecsome  fleasome  afiectionate  beast, 
As  slow  at  a  flght,  as  swift  at  a  feast ; 
A  wit  among  dogs,  when  his  life  '^au  fail, 
One  couldn't  but  see  the  old  wag  in  his  tale. 
When  his  years  grew  long  and  his  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  his  course  of  bark  could  not  strengthen  him. 

Never  more  now  shall  our  knees  be  press'd 
By  his  dear  old  chops  in  their  slobbery  rest, 
Kor  our  mirth  be  stirr'd  at  liis  solemn  looks 
As  wise,  and  as  dull,  as  divinity  books. 
Our  old  friend's  dead,  but  we  all  well  know 
He's  gone  to  tlie  kennels  where  good  dogs  go. 
Where  the  cooks  be  not,  but  the  beef-bones  be. 


Curiosities  of  London  Life:  or,  Phases  j  Physiological 
and  tyocial,  of  the  Qreat  Metropolis.  By  Charles 
Man  BY  Smith.    London  :  W.  and  F.  (5.  Cash. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  accompanied  us 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  remember  the 
"Working  Man's  Way  in  the  World," — an  auto- 
biography, which  we  think  no  less  valuable,  for 
its  veracious  and  sensible  views  of  life,  than  that 
classic  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  also  a  "  Journey- 
man Printer ; "  whilst  the  racy  humour,  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  of  the  author,  render  this  genuine 
narrative  of  his  varied  experience  a  very  enter- 
taining story,  and  a  book  that  is  sure  to  survive 
the  term  of  his  natural  life,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
faithful  extract  from  the  common  life  of  the 
world.  The  volume  he  has  now  put  forth,  al- 
though it  lacks  the  interest  of  an  individual 
career,  holding  the  various  adventures  and  observa- 
tions together  by  the  unity  of  our  sympathetic 
association  with  the  author,  possesses  the  same 
characteristic  merits;  it  has  humour,  of  the 
dramatic  order,  in  the  representation  of  the  quaint 
and  queer  "  phases"  of  humanity,  —  too  often,  we 
seriously  fear,  the  distorted  abortions  of  humanity, 
—  that  abound  in  the  liighways,  and  more  abound 
in  the  bye  ways  of  the  city,  of  which  it  was  said 

"  ITow  rich,  how  poor,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  London  /" 

Mr.  Smith  tells  a  story  with  a  relish ;  and,  as 
a  story  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  quotation,  we 
will  invite  him  to  tell  our  readers,  in  the  present 
page,  one  that  has  tickled  us  not  a  Httlo. 

Some  time  since  (so  runs  the  current  narrative),  tho 
owner  of  a  thriving  mutton-pie  concern,  which  after 
much  difficulty  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  with 
borrowed  capital,  died  before  ho  had  well  extricated  him- 
self from  tlie  responsibiUiies  of  debt.  The  widow  car- 
ried on  the  business  after  his  decease,  and  throve  so  well 
I  that  a  speculating  baker,  on  tho  opposite  sido  of  the  way, 
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^ade  her  the  offer  of  his  hand.  The  lady  refused,  and 
the  enraged  snitor,  determined  on  revengei  immediately 
converted  his  baking  into  an  opposition  pie-shop ;  and 
acting  on  the  principle,  universal  among  London  bakers, 
of  doing  business  for  the  first  montli  or  two  at  a  loss, 
made  his  pies  twice  as  big  as  he  could  honestly  afford  to 
make  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  widow  lost 
her  custom,  and  was  hastening  fast  to  ruin,  when  a  friend 
of  her  late  husband,  who  was  also  a  small  creditor,  paid 
her  a  visit  She  detailed  her  grievance  to  liim,  and 
lamented  her  lost  trade  and  fearful  prospects.  "  Ho,  ho !" 
said  her  friend,  "  that  ere's  the  move,  is  it  ?  Never 
you  mind,  my  dear.  If  I  don't  git  your  trade  agin,  there 
aint  no  snakes,  mark  me  —  that's  all !"  so  saying  he  took 
his  leave. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  when  the  baker's 
new  pie-shop  was  crammed  to  overflowing,  and  the  prin- 
cipal was  below,  superintending  the  production  of  a  new 
batch,  in  walks  the  widow's  friend,  in  the  costume  of  a 
kennel-raker,  and  elbowing  his  way  to  the  counter,  dabs 
down  upon  it  a  brace  of  huge  dead  cats,  vociferating  at 
the  same  time  to  the  astonished  damsel  in  attendance, 
"  Tell  your  master,  my  dear,  as  how  them  two  makes 
six-and-thirty  this  week,  and  say  I'll  bring  t'other  four 
to-morrer  arternoon  I"  With  that  he  swaggered  out  and 
went  his  way.  So  powerful  was  the  prejudice  against  | 
cat-mutton  among  the  population  of  that  neighbourhood, 
that  the  shop  was  clear  in  an  instant,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  hastily  abandoned  specimens  of  every 
variety  of  segments  of  a  circle.  The  spirit  shop,  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  experienced  nn  unusually  large  de- 
mand for  "  goes"  of  brandy,  and  interjectional  ejacula- 
tions, not  purely  grammatical,  were  not  merely  audible 
but  visible  too  in  the  district.  It  is  averred  that  the  in- 
genious expedient  of  the  widow's  friend,  founded  as  it  was 
upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  prejudices,  had 
the  desired  effect  of  restoring  the  **  balance  of  trade." 
The  widow  recovered  her  commerce ;  the  resentful 
baker  was  done  as  brown  as  if  he  had  been  shut  up  in 
his  own  oven;  and  the  friend  who  brought  about  this 
measure  of  justice  received  the  hand  of  the  lady  as  a 
reward  for  his  interference. 

A  sportive  and  happy  fancy  has  its  play  in 
such  light  caprtocios  as  that  of  "  The  Obstmate 
Shop  ;*'  and  we  like  the  quiet  satire  upon  that 
dreary  establishment  of  the  funereal  drapers  of 
Cypress  Row :  let  us  give  it,  for  a  sedative,  to 
correot  the  effect  of  the  mutton-pies : — 

Here  commerce  condescends  to  sympathy,  and  mea- 
sures forth  to  bereaved  and  afflicted  humanity  the  outward 
and  visible  symbols  of  their  bidden  griefs.     Here,  when 
you  enter  his  gloomy  penetralia,  and  invoke  his  services, 
the  sable-clad  and  cadaverous- featured  shopman  asks 
you,  in  a  sepulchral  voice — ^we  are  not  writing  romance, 
but  simple  fact — ^whether  you  are  to  be  suited  for  inex- 
tinguishable sorrow,  or  for  mere  passing  grief;  and  if  you  ' 
are  at  all  in  doubt  upon  tbe  subject,  he  can  solve  the 
problem  for  you,  if  you  lend  him  your  confidence  for  the 
occasion.     He  knows  from  long  and  melancholy  ex- 
]»erience  the  agonizing  intensity  of  woe  expressed  by 
bombazine,  crape,  and  Paramatta ;  can  tell  to  a  sigh  the  ! 
precise  amount  of  regret  that  resides  in  a  black  bonnet ; ' 
and  can  match  any  degree  of  internal  anguish  with  its  , 
corresponding  shade  of  colour,  from  the  utter  desolation 
aod  inconsolable  wretchedness  of  dead  and  dismal  black, 
to  the  transient  sentiment  of  sorrowful  remembrance  so 
appropriately  symbolized  by  the  faintest  shade  of  lavender 
or  French  gray. 

But  the  best  quality  of  these  sketches  is,  their 
evident  veracity, — the  unmistakeable  aspect  of 
reality,  and  accuracy  of  circumstantial  detail,  with 


whicb  all  things  are  described.  In  this  one  re- 
spect, we  do  not  see  that  the  delightful  papers 
which  made  the  reputation  of  "  Boz ''  as  a  de- 
lineator of  men  and  manners  in  London,  have  the 
advantage,  though,  undoubtedly,  in  respect  of 
imaginative  genius,  and  control  over  every  mood, 
from  the  most  ludicrous  to  the  most  pathetic,  the 
*'  Sketches  by  Boz  *'  made  known  to  the  world  a 
power  unapproached  in  contemporary  literature. 
What  Mr.  Smith  undertakes,  he  does  adroitly  and 
effectively ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  he 
has  known  where  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  of  London  life,  not  previously 
worked  up  into  similar  sketches,  to  make  his  book 
an  instructive  as  well  as  an  amusing  one.  We 
have  had,  of  late  years,  not  a  few  writers  engaged 
in  taking  the  portrait  of  London.  May  we  sug- 
gest to  any  of  those  clever  observers,  that  they 
could  find  a  new  field,  and  be  doing  good  service 
to  the  age,  in  making  the  nation  better  acqutdnted 
with  its  own  component  parts,  by  tnmiag  their 
attention  to  the  social  '*  physiognomy "  of  our 
great  provincial  towns  ?  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  the  other  great 
"  hives  of  industry,''  as  it  is  fashionable  to  call 
them,  would  surely  make  a  volume  as  interesting 
as  this  one  upon  the  ''  Curiosities  of  London,"  if 
the  subject  were  regarded  with  the  same  acute- 
ncss  of  observation,  and  represented  with  the 
same  dexterity  of  literary  handling.  A. 
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Gniham  lift  AMuraaoe  Bodsty. — ^The  following  are 
extracts  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society, 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  dlst  July : — 

During  the  year  880  proposals  were  received  for  as- 
surances, amounting  together  to  i9502,716  Cs.  Of  this 
number  6X7  were  completed,  assuring  in  the  whole 
jQd  16,121,and yielding, in  annual  premiums,  ^£10,436  Is.  2d., 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  92  policies, 
jC47,8d8  68.  in  the  sum  assured,  and  ^£1,274  4s,  4d.  in  an- 
nual premiums. 

Of  policies  assured  at  the  tabular  rates  applicable  to 
iirst  class  lives  during  the  past  year,  out  of  the  whole 
617,  511  are  not  only  upon  healthy  lives,  but  mostly  upon 
residents  in  England,  and  in  this  department  the  assur- 
ances amount  to  ^£264,053  5s. 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  Slst  July 
last,  after  deducting  lapsed  and  all  other  discontinued  as- 
surances, was  1,81 6,  assuring  a  gross  sum  of  j£053,281 15s., 
the  annual  premiums  receivable  thereon  being 
jedl,756 15s.  4d. 

The  income  of  the  Gresham,  fjrom  premiums  in  each 
year,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  statement.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  account  does  not  in  any  one  year 
show  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Society,  but  only  the  in- 
come derivable  from  premiums,  which  is  in  reality  further 
i  ncreased  by  the  interest  on  investments. 

Premiums  receivable. 


July,  1849    .    .    . 

.    .    .    £5,615  11 

6 

July,  1850    .    .    . 

.     .     .       8,281     2 

1 

July,  1851    .    .    . 

.    .    .       5,124    3 

4 

July,  1852    .    .    . 

.    .    .       9,421  19 

0 

July,  1853    .    .    , 

.    .    .     10,486    1 

I 

The  employment  of  the  capital  of  the  Society  has  not 
only  been  an  acconmiodation  to  policy-holders,  but  the 
mode  of  investment  has  secured  a  rate  of  interest  upon 
sound  securities  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  market 
rate.  The  following  amounts  were  advanced  in  different 
years  since  the  formation  of  the  Society : — 

Year  ending.  Amount  out  at  Interest 

July,  1849 £7,454  15  0 

July,  1850 18,172  17  2 

July,  1851 25,331  18  5 

July,  1852 39,910  16  8 

July,  1853 74,564  19  7 

The  Loan  Department  has,  firom  the  commencement 
of  the  Society,  worked  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Directors,  and  amply  repays  the  labour  and  care 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  f^nds  of  the  Society  have  increased  with  its 
growth,  and  the  following  table  shows  that  they  have  been 
augmented,  in  the  last  year,  by  the  large  addition  of 
£35,710  7s.  lOd.,  indicating  the  increased  confidence  of 
the  assurers,  shareholders,  and  depositors. 

Year  ending.  Total  Funds. 

July  31, 1849 £10,145    8  10 

July  31, 1850 20,885  15     1 

July  31, 1851 30,409    8    5 

July  31, 1852 48,087    4  10 

July  31, 1853 83,797  12    8 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  £19,164  2s.  7d.  has  been  paid  to  the  families  or 
legal  representatives  of  assured  parties  at  death  since  its 
formation.  During  the  past  year  the  payment  of  claims 
lias  amounted  to  £7,870,  an  amount  which  is  less  than 
the  Directors  were  prepared  to  pay,  having  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  Society's  assurances. 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
number  of  discontinued  policies  is  less  than  is  found  to 
prevail  in  most  other  societies,  which  confirms  the  former 
statement  of  the  Directors,  thai  a  large  portion  of  Uus 


Society's  assurances  are  opened  by  heads  of  families  a« 
a  provision  for  their  widows  and  others  at  their  decease. 

T.  A.  Pott,  Secretary, 

Lancashire  InBUiaace  Company. — ^We  abbreviate  the  Be- 
port  of  this  Company,  read  at  the  Boyal  Exchange,  Man- 
chester, at  the  first  annual  meeting: — "The  Lancashire 
Insurance  Company  was  projected  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
but  preliminary  arrangements  prevented  the  commence* 
ment  of  business  until  the  23rd  of  June.  The  period 
embraced  in  the  balance-sheet  runs  fh)m  that  date  to  th« 
close  of  Midsummer  quarter,  or  July  20th,  1858.  The 
Directors  refer  with  satisfaction  to  its  profitable  result. 
The  safe  and  legitimate  extension  of  the  business  of  the 
Company,  and  the  secure  and  profitable  investment  of  its 
ftinds,  have  unremittingly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  and  both  these  objects  the  Directors  feel  that  they 
have  fully  attained.  The  allotment  of  shares  has  always 
been  most  carefully  and  scrupulously  made  with  a  view 
to  secure  business. 

"  The  very  satisfactory  results  of  our  Liverpool  offlo« 
have  justified  not  only  the  allotments  made,  by  the  pro- 
visional Directors  in  that  most  important  place,  but  have 
quite  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  local  Board  there. 
The  Directors,  early  in  their  career,  succeeded  in  purchas- 
ing on  favourable  terms,  the  entire  business  of  the  lata 
British  Fire  and  life  Assurance  Company.  By  thess 
arrangements  they  secured  an  established  position  in  ths 
metropolis,  where  they  have  now  an  influential  and  im- 
portant Board.  The  British  Life  Policies  gave  an  inooms 
of  upwards  of  £2,500,  which  has  since  been  increased. 
Their  Fire  Premiums  derived  from  the  entire  kingdom, 
amounted  to  £4,000  per  anntmi,  and  although  the  whole 
of  the  Northern  Division  was  detached  from  the  London 
Office,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  two  Boards, 
that  office  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  above  return. 
In  the  West  of  Scotiand  your  Directors  have  also  recentiy 
appointed  a  local  Board,  and  they  have  obtained  an  in- 
fluential proprietary  there  of  a  most  valuable  character, 
and  from  which  extension  of  their  operations  they  have 
reason  to  anticipate  the  most  favourable  results.  They 
have  also  succeeded  in  appointing  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred very  efficient  agents,  through  whom  a  large  income 
is  derived.  The  capital  of  the  Company,  so  far  from 
bemg  an  incubus,  as  some  of  the  mutual  offices  promi- 
nentiy  set  forth,  has  hitherto  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
and  has  helped  materiaUy  to  procure  business:  it  has  not 
even  entrenched  upon  the  funds  of  the  Company,  the 
interest  realised  having  produced  as  much  as  the  divi- 
dend just  declared. 

"  The  extension  of  the  business  may  be  measured  by 
the  duty,  amounting  to  £11,314  10s.  lOd.  payable  to  the 
government — a  sum,  they  believe,  never  equalled  by  any 
Insurance  Company  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  It 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors  to  learn  that,  after 
paying  all  losses,  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses  of  a  new 
office  and  5  per  cent,  interest  to  the  shareholders,  there 
is  laid  by  for  life  reserved  and  life  bonus  purposes  up- 
wards of  £7,500,  and  that  there  is  now  accumulated  the 
sum,  including  the  premiums  on  shares,  of  nearly  £8,000 
for  similar  purposes  in  the  Fire  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  large  amount  of  duty,  the  income 
of  the  Company  from  all  other  sources  amounted  to 
£32,583128.  lid. 

**  In  the  Life  Department,  the  Directors  regret  that 
they  have  had  to  decline  many  proposals,  and  have  al- 
ready had  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  decision.  Ac- 
cording to  experienee,  we  ought  to  have  looked  for  a 
greater  rate  of  mortality,  but  only  one  life,  insured  by  a 
British  Policy  for  £100,  has  lapsed.  They  have  issued 
182  new  policies,  assuring  £110,005,  and  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  £3.309  IOh.  6d. 

"Youf  Directors  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  considering 
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the  reduced  rates  of  fire  premiums  now  current,  as  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  eight  years  ago,  the  results  of 
the  past  year's  business  are  most  successful  and  encou- 
raging; and  they  take  leave  to  add,  that,  having  done 
their  utmost  to  procure  so  favourable  a  termination  of 
their  first  year's  labours,  they  feel  entitled  to  call  upon 
each  shareholder  to  bring,  by  his  influence,  at  least  one 
fire  and  one  Ufe  policy  from  others,  in  addition  to  his  own 
direct  business. 

"  Nicholas  Heald,  Chairman. 

"  William  Broomb,  Audifor,** 

The  Chfurman  in  the  course  of  his  address,  complained 
of  the  great  tax  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
still  suffered  to  exist  on  fire  insurances  —  it  was  so  in- 
consistent with  the  course  of  fiscal  policy  on*  which  we 
had  lately  entered  with  so  much  success.  It  was  200  per 
cent,  on  all  household  insurances,  and  was  a  great  dis- 
oooragement  to  habits  of  prudence  and  foresight  among 
many  classes  of  society. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hope  Xutual  Life  and  Honesty  Onarantee  Assurance 
Sodetj. — From  the  Ileport  of  this  Society,  read  at  the 
first  annual  general  meeting,  on  the  12th  of  October  last, 
at  its  principal  department,  No.  4,  Princes  Street,  Bank 
of  England,  we  select  the  following  financial  and  business 
particulars : — 

**  The  balance-sheet  of  receipts  and  expenditure  duly 
investigated  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Society,  and  certified 
by  them  as  correct,  shows  that,  considering  the  large  staff 
of  Agents  appointed,  and  the  great  amount  of  business ' 
which  haa  accrued  therefrom,  a  careful  economy  has  been 
used  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the 
administration  of  the  Directors. 

**  Upon  a  general  review  of  results,  the  board  have  to 
eongratulato  the  members  upon  the  gratifying  success 
which  has  justified  their  original  conviction — avowed  in 
their  prospectus — that  the  great  and  iucrea<«ing  interest 
within  latter  years,  cherished  in  favour  of  *  Life  and  Ho- 
nesty Guarantee  Assurance,'  demanded  the  formation  of 


THIS  Institution,  as  a  direct  means  of  supplying  the 
growing  wants  of  the  public. 

"  The  steady  progress  of  the  Society  duitbg  the  last 
few  months — after  the  disadvantages  naturally  attendiDg 
the  formation  of  eveiy  new  project  were  surmounted— 
has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  growing  confidence 
of  the  public  is  decided  evidence  that  its  principles  and 
mana<^ement  have  taken  a  deep  and  pervading  hold  on 
general  opinion. 

**  In  the  period  embraced  by  the  account  now  submitted, 
818  proposals  have  been  received  for  the  assurance  of 
ieiaO,070  6s.  6d, 

*^  The  number  of  policies  issued,  since  the  complete 
registration  of  the  Society  T^Srd  April,  1852),  up  to  the 
present  day,  has  been  758 ;  the  total  sum  assured  thereby 
X122,343  Is.  3d.;  total  premiums  thereon,  j^,3dl  Is.  7d.; 
annual  income  thereby,  J^-1,228  I5s.  7d. 

*'The  average  age  of  the  lives  assured  (501)  for  the 
whole  period  of  Ufe  is  35  years  1-12.  The  average  amoant 
insured  on  each  life,  £235  18s.  Old.,  a  result  almost  un- 
paralleled. 

"  The  Ufe  losses  occurring  on  two  risks  in  the  same 
period,  and  promptly  paid,  amount  to  J^iOO,  which,  with 
four  others  not  yet  ripe  for  settlement,  make  tlie  number 
of  casualties  six,  (an  amount  fewer  in  number  than  the 
calculated  *  expectancy,')  a  result  which  tends  to  exhibit 
the  care  exercised  by  the  Directors  and  Medical  Advisers 
in  the  selection  of  Uves. 

"  The  Directors,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  Agents 
of  the  Society,  as  weU  as  the  members  and  their  friends, 
in  the  exercise  of  renewed  labour  on  behalf  of  their  In- 
stitution, have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  Mth 
section  of  the  new  *  Income  Tax  Act,'  where  it  will  be 
found  that  provision  is  made  for  abatemerU  or  allowance 
in  favour  of  any  person  who  shall  have  made  an  assurance 
on  his  own  Ufe  or  on  the  life  of  his  wife,  or  should  have 
contracted  for  any  deferred  annuity,  either  on  his  own  or 
his  wife's  life,  as  also  to  the  provision  of  the  *  Succession 
Duty  Act,'  which  exempts  life  policies  from  that  duty,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  made  subject  of  settlement." 
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